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THE DOCK WORKERS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 


(For exhibits under this subject, see pages 2230 to 2212 ) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


New York. City, June S, t'Jl.'i — 10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh; Commissioners I-ennon, Garretson, Harriinnn, 
O'Conuell, ami Commons; William O. Thompson, counsel; Charles B. Barnes, 
investigator, examining for the commission. 

Chairman Walsii. The commission will please come to order. You may 
proceed now, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Before calling tiic first witness I would like to call your atten¬ 
tion to something I would like to have on the record, and that is the extent of 
the work. I do not think it necessary to call the secretary of the chamber of 
commerce, as he gave me advance sheets of The annual publication, and I 
would like to file it showing the amount of exports. 

Chairman Walsh. Showing what? 

Mr. Barnes. Showing the total amount of foreign commerce as well as 
domestic commerce. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you more than one of them? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir; I have not. 

(The document was received in evidence and marked “Dock Workers’ ex¬ 
hibit 1.” The document referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN F. RILEY. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Ttiley, will you please give us your name, your residence, 
and your occupation? 

Mr. Huey. John l'\ Riley, 139 One hundredth Streel, New York City. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Riley, how long have you been working at longshore work? 

Mr. Riley. This will make my twelfth year. 

Mr, Barnes. Here in tiie port of New York? 

Mr. Riley'. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. What Is your present position? 

Mr. Riley. I am now international organizer for the International Long¬ 
shoremen of New York. 

Mr. Barnes, flow long have you been that? 

Mr. Riley. It will be a year in July. 

Mr. Barnes. You are thoroughly acquainted with the longshore work in the 
port of New York, and the ins and outs? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; pretty well. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you tell the commission a little bit about the work. In 
the first place, state the wages, the rale per hour, paid for longshore work. 

Mr. Riley. Taking the Chelsea section, the pay is 33 cents an hour for day¬ 
work, 50 rents per hour at night, and 60 cents on Sftnday and some holidays. 

Commissioner Lennon. What is that section you just mentioned? 

Mr. Riley. Chelsea section. 

Commissioner Lennon. What does that mean? 

Mr. Riley. That moans between Twenty-third and Gansevoort Market. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Riley, tell the commission the lines that dock there. Tell 
us the steamship lines that dock there. 

Mr. Riley. Beginning tit Twenty-third, the American Lino; then the Red 
Star Line; tyro Wldte Star Lines; American Transport. French Line, down to 
the Cunard; throe piers of the Cunard; and the American Mercantile Marine, 
taking in five piers. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men on those nine piers working for the 
International Mercantile Marine? That is, the White Star. Cunard, and the 
Red Star, Atlantic Transport, and American Lines, etc., about lioyv many men 
does it take to do the work there? 
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Mr. Rilf.y. Well, at the busiest season- 

Mr. Barnes. Normal times. 

Mr. Rii.lv. Normal times? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riley. About 2,500. 

Mr. Barnes. About 2,500? 

Mr. Rilf.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men bang around for that work? 

Mr. Riley. About 5,OOO. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, about double the amount of men required to 
do the work? 

Mr. Rilf.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that wluit you menu? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How are those men hired? 

Mr. Riley. They are lured in what is known ns shapes. The men congre¬ 
gate in something of a horseshoe form, and the man known as the stevedore, 
he stands out in the doorway (.-ailing in different gangs. These men stand, as 
I said before, in horseshoe shape; lie calls out first No. 1 deck gang, then No. 
1 dock gang, or No. .1 hold gang, and No. 1 dock gang, then right straight down 
the line until he lias probably 35 or 3.G gangs. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, at the beginning are men hired as individuals? That is, I 
mean as Jim and Tom, hired as individuals the lirst time? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; taking (id, for instance, the men are hired in gangs; 
they do not call out no Jim, John, etc. Probably after they have all the gangs 
filled they call them out Jim, John, etc., to lill up the extra men. 

Mr. Rarm.s. llnw arc the gangs made up originally? 

Mr. Riley. Well, the gangs are made up of six. 

Mr. Barnes. No; but how is a gang lirst hired? Who lirst selects them? 
How are they selected? 

Mr. Riley. If a boss or stevedore wants to select a gang he goes out and 
touches a man on the shoulder and brings him in. 

Mr. Karnes, lie makes up the gangs out of the individual mem standing 
there? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. After the ship is at work and the gangs have been apportioned 
on the ship, then he calls out the men in gangs? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. R wines. But he decs not do that the first time, when the ship is first in? 
He 1ms to name the diflerent individuals making up the gang, doesn't he? 

Mr, IIii.ey. On I’ier (id (he gangs work there steadily all (he time. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the other piers? 

Mr. Kij.ky. They are different. They generally make up gangs every ship. 

Mr. B mines. Sixty stands alone in that respect? 

Sir. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you say about 2,500 work at those nine piers, and about 
5,000 men Imng out to get work? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there a constant shifting at most of the piers so that some 
of the 5,000 men get work throughout we will say a week or two weeks? 

Mr. Rii.ey. From one pier to the other? 

Mr. B mines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riley'. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. When men fail to get work at one pier, what do they do? 

Mr. Riley. Go to the next pier. 

Mr. Barnes. And shape in Hie next morning- 

Mr. Riley. If they do not get a shape in the middle of the day. if they do 
not get tlie shape at 1 o’clock, sometimes 2, sometimes 3, or sometimes it is as 
late as 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. If a ship gets in too late at night and the baggage is taken off 
too late to start the freight work that day, when do you start, the next 
morning? 

Mr. Riley. Seven a. m. 

Mr. Barnes. The men all go to work? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Babnes. Suppose the ship does not get In until 8 or 9 o’clock. Are the 
men expected to be there and wait until it does? 

Mr. Rilf.y. Sometimes they have to wait from 2 p. m. until 8 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Babnes. For the ship to come in? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; sometimes five and six hours. 

Mr. Barnes. There is no regular time of hiring? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Mr. 'Barnes. You just have to hire at 7 o’clock to get ready? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then the men work until 12 o’clock? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then you have an hour for dinner? An hour at noon? 

Mr. Riley. An hour at noon for dinner; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long do you work iu the afternoon? 

Mr. Riley. I’liUl 0 o'clock. 

Mr. Barnes. Ten hours a day? 

Mr. It ii ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, at night is (here any restriction about (tie amount of 
work you shall do at night? Do you work n 10-hour day at night? 

Mr. Rii.f.Y. No, sir; as a general rule, we knock oif at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you ever work at night? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; as a rule, they work most of the piers. I am speaking 
of the Chelsea section in particular. They work from 7 until 11 at night. 
Then we call it knocking off—quit work at 11 o'clock. And if there is a big 
cargo to go aboard a ship they will work until 12 o’clock and knock off at 12 
o’clock and resume again at 1 o'clock and work probably until f> o’clock some¬ 
times in the morning and sometimes until 0 and go home until 7 for lunch, 
and then immediately come back to work until 12, as a rule. 

Mr. Barnes. As a rule? 

Mr. Rii.ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You do work until night? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. W’lmt is the longest hours you ever work continuously? 

Mr. Riley. About 28 hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-eight hours continuously; that is, with the periods for 
eating between? 

Mr. Ill iky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, when the men do this waiting about where do you wail? 
AVlr-ie do your men wait? You say you sometimes wait from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until 2 o’clock in the afternoon from such and such hours. Where 
do your men wait? 

Mr. Riley. On the sidewalk or in the place known ns a farm, in front of the 
piers, known ns the farm. And, I nm sorry to say. saloons, too, or 1 lie Long¬ 
shoremen's Rest. That is the only place we have for shelter, known us the 
Longshoremen’s Rost. 

Mr. Barnes. That is at the foot of Twenty-second Street? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that rest—what is the Longshoremen’s Rest? 

Mr. Babnes. There is just one Longshoremen’s Best in the entire port, and 
that is in lids Chelsea section, and it Is supported by the Church Temperance 
Society, and it is just a large room, with games and periodicals and things of 
that kind, and a place for the men to wait in. 

Mr. Barnes. Now. Mr. Riley, you say that some of them rest in the saloons? 

Mr. Riley. Yos, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is this life along the water front—do you consider that one of 
tile reasons for the longshoremen having a reputation for drinking? 

Mr. Rii.ey. That is the whole cause, In my opinion, ttie men being idle 
every day, and a ship is laid out there, nnd the men don’t get to work and have 
to lay around there and wait for one, and a longshoreman lias to be ready at 
all times, ready to take a call. lie may he called at 9 o’clock or he may he 
called at 9.30 or 10 or up to 11, and sometimes a half hour, and he lias got to 
lie always waiting, and it is pretty laborious work, and it keeps a man laying 
around there, and if he is n drinking man he is liable to go to a saloon, and 
that has caused the down grade of our men, having to lay around and frequent 
the saloons, and that is the only place he can frequent, nnd that is making the 
home life and conditions bad for him. 
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Mr. Babnes. About how nanny days a week do you estimate men, say, In the 
Chelsea section—how many days a week do the men get—average, say—week 
after week? 

Mr. Rii.kt. I could not answer us to the days. T could figure as to the pay. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the average earnings of longshoremen? 

Mr. Riley. I figure they average about $9 or $10. 

Sir. Baunes. About $9 or $10 a week on the average? 

Mr. Riley. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Bakni::;. That would mean three or four days a week? 

Mr. Ill ley. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Baunes. When you give these three or four days of work he stays there 
the entire six or even seven; for I assume that on some occasions, at least, a 
vessel will he in on Sunday? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunes. So that he spends seven days to get between three and four 
.days' work? 

Mr. Riley. He surely does spend seven days, not counting the nights that he 
'spends there. 

Mr. Baunes. You think, then, that the average earnings you are talking 
about for your 5,000 men are between $9 and $10? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunes. You mean all Ihc year through? 

Mr, Ri leal Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunes. You mean a longshoreman will earn something over $500 in the 
year? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunes. The average longshoreman- 

Mr, Riley (interrupting). That is the way we figured it on about 100 differ¬ 
ent men. 

Mr. Baunes. Right (here, Mr. Riley, do you ever, now and then, hear of the 
huge earnings for longshoremen which are possible when you work your 28 
hours; part of that time you get S3 cents, part of the time 50 cents, and you 
are able on occasions of that kind to pile up, as they say, a large week, are 
you not? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Aren’t those weeks something like (ho prizes in a Tottery, how¬ 
ever? Aren’t they rather infrequent, or are they not? 

Mr. Riley. Taking the White Star pier, the pay is pretty good all of the time, 
lint the other piers you don't know vluit you will get. That is a case of a lottery 
there, or putting it in the hat and shake for it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you don’t know what you are going to get? 

Mr. Riley. Because the work is so uncertain. You might he called to one 
ship and may get a day, and you might not: got another day for a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is the rate of wages Ilia same? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. Because the ship may just have a small cargo aboard, 
and you will he wailing for work and still not get it. 

Mr. Baunes. Why do men continue these long hours? Is there a reason for 
that? Why do you keep at 2.8 hours’ Work continuously? Why should not you 
drop out, taking it from the standpoint of the whole body of longshoremen? 

Air. Rtt.ey. If a man is lucky enough to have a good gang and he is not able 
to have energy enough to stick it out, as we say, using longshore words, and if 
he is not able to stick it out. lie will lose his gang, and it will probably he a long 
time before lie can get another good gang. 

Mr. Baunes. In oilier words, lie sticks to these long hours for fear if he 
drops out of the gang he will lose It? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. Then, of course, do you consider that these long hours that 
he has to work, do you consider the fatigue that comes from that, has any¬ 
thing to do with his drinking? 

Air. Riley. I claim the longshore work myself, personally, I claim It will 
use a man up in 10 years, and If a man works two or three nights a week at 
the most laborious work anybody ever saw, and if they see longshoremen’s 
work, they will say so; a man is pretty near done; the strongest of them. 

Mr. Barnes. I have heard, Air. Riley, in speaking of longshoremen, that there 
was a time once when men were allowed out at 9 o’clock and 3 o’clock In the 
afternoon and 9 o’clock In the morning to get a drink. That practice has 
ceased, hasn’t It? « 
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Mr. Ruby. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Everywhere In the port? 

Mr. Riley. I guess they do it in Hoboken yet, but not in New York City; 
I don't think so. 

Mr. Barnes. The men are not allowed to lunch on the pier, are they? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not allowed to stay on the pier at all at any time 
except during the time they are at work? 

Mr. Riley. That is all. 

Mr. Barnes. What sort of facilities—as I understand it, Pier 60, the White 
Star Bine, is considered the best pier in the city—in the port? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Wlmt faciliiies have you on that pier for putting away your 
coats and iiats—any regular place? 

Mr. Riley. Throw them overboard or hang them on the floor; that is the 
only plaee I know of. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the matter of being hurt; is there anything on 
that pier for the purpose of rendering aid to a man who is injured; any regu¬ 
larly appointed place? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; no regularly appointed place. We have a medicine 
cabinet with all kinds of appliances for the injured. 

Mr. Barnes. Who does that belong to? 

Mr. Riley. To the International Longshoremen. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean the longshoremen's union put it in? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Wiiere is it located? 

Sir. Riley. Down in the ladies’ lavatory; down at the end of the pier; 
on 00. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean if is at the far end of the pier; not at the olliee, 
but down toward the far end of the pier in the women's lavatory? 

Mr. Riily. Yes, sir; we found that to he (lie host place to have it, because 
it was more convenient there than any place else. 

.Mr. B mines. Now, Mr. Riley, tell me a little bit on the subject of accidents. 
Is longshore work dangerous? Is there a great hazard in the work? 

Mr. Ill iky. I don’t know whether everybody that works on longshore work 
makes a study of it, hut I make a study of it, and I imagine it is one of the most 
dangerous occupations in the country. I believe the stillisties for Itlll will 
till you lliero was almost ns great a number of men injured at longshore work 
as at mining, and mining is considered one of the most hazardous works known. 
There are so many men injured at huigshore work, and (lie records of the long¬ 
shoremen injured at work is not brought out. right simply because the long¬ 
shoreman is oftentimes slightly injured, and a longshoreman would call that 
a slight injury where a clerk or a man in an easy position would call It a 
severe injury. Lots of times longshoremen bruise two or three fingers or 
toes, throw an ankle out, and say nothing about it, and the companies, or even 
the organization, don’t know anything about it. They simply let it slide and 
say, “We will get better if we can,” and don’t look for any compensation, and 
I don't think they would get it any way. But they don't look for it. Lots of 
accidents are reported, but not one-half of them are reported. 

Mr. B\rnkk. You mean they are not reported in the newspapers or reported 
to anybody? 

Mr. Riley. I mean to the company. The company always tries to do some¬ 
thing if they are reported to the company; but oftentimes they don’t report it. 
Lots of times—the men are proud, and also one gets injured twice in a short 
time and lie is almost ashamed to report It, because it makes you a pretty bad 
workman if you are injured twice in a short time. They claim that it is part 
of your own carelessness if you are injured twice in a short time. 

Mr, Barnes. Who looks after the work as regards prevention of accidents? 
I mean who furnishes the gear, speaking generally, of the entire port, because 
we want to get away from Bier 60, on which you work, and I find you are 
always talking of 00 ns the best pier. I want to speak of the whole port, as 
you are acquainted with it. 

Who furnishes the gear or the appliances that go to make up the longshore¬ 
men’s outfit and work kit? 

Mr. Riley. In all my 12 years of longshore work I don’t think I saw anybody 
examine tiie gears. 

Mr.^BARNES. That is to say, is some one responsible? 
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Mr. Riley. I should think it would be somebody’s duty, but I never knew It 
was anybody's personal duty. Every limn takes a chance. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it somebody's duty to see the bolts ami ropes are safe? 

Mr. Riley. If a man saw a rope unlit, he would cut It. 

Mr. Bahnes. Why would he cut it? 

Mr. Riley. If you were crossing a bridge and saw u board was unsafe, you 
certainly would not want to cross the bridge, and the same way with the men. 
He would cut a rope to prevent somebody else using it. There is two men 
known ns slingers, and If they put a rope down and if they think the rope is 
not strong enough to lift the load they will cut it. 

Mr. Harness. Why would not the men report that defect? Why should he cut, 
slyly fut, a rope when he could simply report it to some one ami have that rope 
replace! 1 by a better one? 

Mr. Riley, lie would not be doing It slyly ; the company approves of that. 

Mr, Barnes. The companies approve of that? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. I am talking of the place—of the companies I work for, and 
mostly I know- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). You mean GO? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; they certainly have the very best of gear; but the other 
companies, it is pretty unsafe to work for them, that I know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Before lie leaves there let him tell us what jiroportion 
of the freight Is handled by these ropes and tackles, etc., unless you will reach 
that later. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, Mr. Riley, the commissioner wants to know w hut part of 
the freight is handled by those ropes and gears and pulleys. 

Mr. Itn ev. About all of it. 

Mr. BarnEs. All of It? 

Mr. Itl ley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, the si rally of the lifting up of the goods and the 
strain of putting the goods on the pier and transferring the goods is from the 
gear—Is all on these ropes? 

Mr. Ilii ev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baraks. Hoes that answer the question? 

Commissioner Lennon. AH right. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho I understand there is no systematic inspection of this 
tackle at all? 

Mr. Riley. Never to rny knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. By anybody oil behalf of the owners of that tackle? 

Mr. Riley. Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. The tackle is furnished by the steamship companies, as I 
understand it? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any person that says when it is so old I hat it 
shall be changed? 

Mr. Riley. Well, one particular pier, I will have to say that they take very 
good care of the pier. Outside of that, there is no Inspection on other piers. 

Sir. Barnes said he wanted me to confine myselL to GO, and I must say lor GO 
the gear was always very well taken care of. On other piers the gear It is 
almost n shame to use it so. 

Chairman Walsh. Who takes care of it on GO? 

Mr. Riley. The storekeeper, Mr. Campbell—John Campbell. I don’t knmv 
whether he is instructed by the company to do it, but 1 know he does. He is 
always very careful. 

Mr. Barnes. In case a man is hurt or injured badly, what is done? 

Mr. Riley. Well, he is carried to an office, say, or waiting room, or baggage 
room, and sat there or laid there, anyway, until an ambulance comes. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean there is no way In which he can be helped? How 
long does it take the ambulance, generally, to arrive? 

Mr. Riley. Half an hour, three-quarters, sometimes, sometimes If minutes. 

Mr. Barnes. There are less times than that, however, aren't there, when the 
ambulance will come there—20 or 30 minutes? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Whatever the time may be, the man is laid on whatever It may 
be, you say? 

Mr. Rii.ey. Laid out on a bench; that is all there is. 

Mr. Barnes. On a bench. 

Mr. Riley. There is on the French Pier, I believe, they have got a roort set 
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Mr. Barnes. But on the other piers there Isn't any ? 

Mr. Kilby. No, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. And even on Pier 60, the best pier, the only thing for first aid 
to the injured is the cabinet, and your longshoremen furnished that? 

Mr. Riley. Yes; We were allowed permission to put it on the pier. We had 
to ask permission to put it on the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. And that permission was granted? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Baiinks. Now, after a man is hurt and recoyers, if he complains to the 
company what is done about it? 

Mr. Riley. About his injury? 

Mr. IIaiines. Yes. T mean, if a man is laid up for two or three weeks on 
what you call an accident—wlmt a longshoreman calls an accident—laid up for 
two or three weeks and recovers, what does he do? 

Mr. Riley. Goes to see the head of the company, and sometimes they will com¬ 
pensate him, and sometimes they give him nothing, but promise him something. 

Mr. Barnes. Does the company do it, or does it refer him to some employers’ 
liability insurance company? 

Mr. Riley. I believe they put him up to the insurance company. 

Mr. Babnes. Specifically, where does he go? Does he go to the company's 
office on the pier, or does he go to some place uptown? 

Mr. Riley. The superintendent's office on the pier. 

Mr. B wines. Where does the Superintendent send 1dm? 

Mr. Riley. Well, i think lie does business with 9 Broadway. I know there 
are two insurance companies, but that is too far along for me. 

Mr. Babnes. Tell us something about the pay for longshoremen's accidents. 

Mr. Rii.ey. Well, a man may be there perhaps 10 or 11 weeks, might possi¬ 
bly receive $25. Sometimes lie might receive $100, but if he gets $100 lie is 
doing very well. 

Mr. Babnes. What sort of an injury? Give me some injury for which you 
know a man has received $100. 

Mr. Riley. Broken leg 

Mr. Babnes. How long would he be laid up? 

Mr. Riley. Approximately three or four months. 

Mr. B wines. If he received $100? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr Babnes. Suppose a man was laid up three weeks, whnt does he get? 

Mr. Riley. The chances are he would get nothing—9 out of 10 times. 

Mr. 1: wines. Does lie sue therefor—I mean for the small Injuries? 

Mr. Riley. Most all the time they get a lawyer—some kind of a lawyer-H(<|»id 
try to recover; but that does not help any. 

Mr. Babnes. Suppose a man attempts by law to recover from the company. 
Does that Injure Ills standing at that pier? 

Mr. Riley. In former years it did; but lately 1 don't think it. does. It 
used to. 

Mr. Barnes. It used to? 

Mr. Riley. I don't think the company went on record as saying so, imi we 
personally knew that it did. 

Mr. Babnes. You say “company.” Are yon referring now to Pier 60 again? 

Mr. Riley. No; I refer to all the companies? 

Mr. Barnes. There is a change in that respect? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Doesn’t affect him so? 

Mr. Rii.ey. No, sir. A man formerly was injured and if he brought suit 
through a lawyer’s firm he might as well call himself done as far as work is 
concerned along that particular pier or piers he had suit against. 

Mr. Babnes. Now, In regard to the diseases connected with the work—name 
one or two of the diseases prominent among longshoremen. 

Mr. Riley. The most prominent diseases that come to my knowledge are 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and rheumatism. About 9 out of 10 of the men work¬ 
ing longshore work are affected to some extent with rheumatism—have some 
little rheumatism. Aud the majority of the deaths are from tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. 

Mr. Babnes. To what do you attribute it? 

Mr. Riley. The hard work, tlic energy used up. The energy used up going 
Into one of the storage boxes in the heat of the summer, something like that. 

. wlthoutfchaving sufficient clothing to keep you warm, will give you pneumonia 
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out in a short time and takes all the good that is in him, and he wears himself 
away; and we claim it is either tuberculosis or pneumonia or rheumatism. 
Tile damp pier gives him rheumatism and the hard work tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. ■ * 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Riley, I want to ask you your oplfiion on two or three 
things: In tlie first place, you told me the men had to hang around the water 
front, and that there is only one shelter in the entire port, and it is the oc¬ 
casion of a great deal of drinking, and so on. Now, 1 would like to know, do 
you believe, from your experience—you have passed through 12 years of it— 
would it be possible or a practicable thing for the companies to have regular 
hours of hiring them? 

Mr, Riley. Yes, sir. In my opinion it would. 

Mr. Barnes. I have here a book wldcli is entitled "The First Year’s Work 
in the Liverpool Lock Scheme.” I find in that that in Liverpool the companies 
had been able to arrange their work so that they hire ns many moil at 7 
o'clock in the morning ns they can use at the work, and those who are not 
hired can go away from the water front entirely, because there will be no 
further hiring until at J o’clock. And at 1 o'clock in the afternoon they again 
hire men, and if there is any night work they hire them at 7 o’clock. In Liv¬ 
erpool (here is only !) hours a day work. Do you believe it would be possible 
fyr the work to he so arranged in this port, especially with passenger ships 
which have regular sailings, so that they could hire at a stated period and 
then have it understood that the men would not be hired between those hours? 
Do you think that is practicable? 

Mr. Riley. Yes; at 7, 1 and 7; 7 in the morning, 1 in the afternoon, and 7 in 
the evening. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, I understand the companies have so arranged it that they 
keep 5,000 men to do the work of 2,500? 

Mr. Kiiey. Well, I don’t say that it is exactly that, but- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). Now, every shaping, how many men will be hired 
and how many men will not be taken on? 

Mr. Riley. Alwajs a couple of hundred and sometimes more not taken on. 

Mr. Barnes, (ihe us some sort of a rough guess out of that couple of hun¬ 
dred about how many would get work at other piers that day? 

Mr. Riley. Probably 100. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, a hundred of the men would keep hanging 
around for a reserve force? 

.Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it a fact that at some of the piers there is a system of ro- 
1 atso that these men will apply to the different piers again and again? 

Vnx Rtyw. Oh, u stevedore, after lie lias been coming out and shaping for 
years and years begins to get men on hand and will keep a surplus line of men, 
which is of benefit to him, certainly, keep us extra men a lot of different men 
together. 

Mr. Barnes. That is, they will lie taken on this shaping, then probably not 
on the next shaping, but on the next again? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. So as to keep it reserve force of men? 

Mr. Riiky. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then in that case, assuming that that is the case, then those 
men are deprived of that opportunity to earn wages and lose tlmt much time. 
Now, by tills regular order of hiring scheme, could some of that be eliminated? 
I mean would a large number of them hang out—I mean, wouldn't some of 
this be eliminated? 

Mr. Riley. Why, certainly; it would lie the cause of making better men of 
the longshoremen to give them more time to he at their homes and make 
them better men all around, and certainly they would not frequent the saloons 
so much if they knew that after the shaping they could all go back and then 
come back again at 1 o’clock. But the way it is they are afraid to leave for 
fear that they will lose either their gangs, if the gangs are called in, and they 
will not be there for shaping for work; and if the boss does not see the man 
there shaping for work in the middle of the day he don’t want him any more. 

Mr. Barnes. That means then that the men have to hang all day in front of 
the piers or some place together conveniently to them? 

Sir. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Sir. Barnes. And you think that would do away,with tills waiting? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barker. NoW another point you brought out about accidents. Do you 
believe that it would be a good thing to have an inspection of the gear by an 
outside party not responsible to either the employers or employees? 

Mr. Riley. It certainly would—some disinterested party. Sure it would be 
all right. * 

Mr. Barnes. You have known of accidents, have you, personally, where they 
were caused by defective gear? 

Mr. It I [JOY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Also, you have known of accidents attributable to the careless¬ 
ness of the men? 

Mr. Rti.ey. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Mr. Karnes. Is it not a fact that the men do get work hardened and that 
they take ail sorts of risks after a time in the hurry of the work and that the 
men take risks after working a little while as longshoremen that they would 
not take the first week? Is that true or not? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; after they get accustomed to the work they take chances 
lots of times where they would not If they were green, and then again a first- 
class longshoreman he is forced to do a good deal more than the green limn. 
And he has got to do it and knows how to do it, and he has got to tie able 
to do it. If he classed himself as a green man, he has got no use working 
there for any pier up to date, that is sure. „ 

Mr. Karnes. Now, tell me something about the shelter. Tell the commission 
here about this one shelter. Tell the benefit it has been to the men, If <t has 
been, or a detriment, or whatever it may be. 

Mr. Riley. Speaking from an organization point, the rest, known ns the 
Longshoremen’s Rest, has certainly benefited our men a great deal. It has been 
the cause of making their home life better, and making (hem better morally in 
every shape and form. Now they are studying magazines and reading daily 
papers. It makes them more Intellectual and sometimes seems to make them 
TO or 80 per cent better men. Rut this is a small, little rest that don’t accom¬ 
modate but a small amount of men In the Chelsea section. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many docs it accommodate? 

Mr. Riley. I should say foul’ or five hundred men. There are three floors. 

Mr. Karnes. About how many, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Rii.ey. Five or six hundred at most. 

Mr. Karnes. In reality how many men use it, ordinarily? 

Mr. Riley. Well, wet or very stormy dais it will he filled to its capacity. 

Mr. Karnes. Now, give us your estimate of the number of longshoremen in 
New fork. 

Mr. Riley. About 45.000. 

Mr. Karnes. Ry that you mean foreign-commerce workers and coastwise 
workers? 

Mr. Riley. l r cs, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Is there a labor organization among the foreign-commerce men? 
Didn't you tell me that you were an officer of some organization? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. Do you mean our organization? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. I say. is there a labor organization among the long¬ 
shoremen ? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the name of that? 

Mr. Riley. International Longshoremen's Association. 

Mr. Barnes. How long has that been in existence? 

Mr. Riley. About 12 years. 

Mr. B mines. Any other longshoremen’s organization? 

Mr. Riley. In the port of New Y’ork? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riley. There was an organization called the L. U. P. or the L. U. P. A.— 
the Longshoremen’s Union Protective Association ; but now they iiave affiliated 
with us. 

Mr. Karnes. How long ago did that affiliation take place? 

Mr. Riley. About two weeks ago. 

Mr. Barnes. That is, that all during lliese years there have been two oppos¬ 
ing organizations here? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And they have fought each other? 

Mr. Riley. Y’es, sir; like a couple of Kilkenny cats; yes, sir. 

$8819°—S. Doc. 415, 04—1—vol 3-2 
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Mr. Barnes. Hasn’t this fight between the two organizations been one reason 
you have been able to secure such little recognition from the steamship com¬ 
panies? 

Mr. Riley. In our opinion; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. One would not stand fbr the propositions of the other? 

Mr. Riley. That is the idea. One was jealous of the other. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you think that is over because the old organization is 
now coming into your organization? 

Mr. Riley. I think it is over, because the international association all over 
the country lias been aide to sign agreements and live up to agreements—-the 
International Longshoremen have been able to make agreements with the dif¬ 
ferent bosses and the steamship companies of New York and in Boston, and to 
the organization. 

Mr. Barnes. However, ttiere lias never been a wage scale signed? 

Mr. Riley. Not in New York City. 

Mr. Barnes. There lias been in Boston? 

Mr. Riley. Boston; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What other ports that you know of? 

Mr. Riley. St. Johns, Frisco—oh, they are too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Barnes. But this port, the largest one, they never have had one? 

Mr. Riley. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barnes. The L. U. I*. A.—now, during this time of fighting you have 
not organized any of the men. Does that mean that a very large body of men 
are still unorganized? 

Sir. Riley. Yes. sir; a very large body are unorganized. 

Mr. Barnes. Only on the better class of piers are the organized men found? 
Is that right? 

Mr. IIiley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I would like to ask you, Sir. Riley, you say that only on the 
better class of piers the organized men are found, does that mean that the com¬ 
panies have found that the men who joined the organizations are a better class 
of men, or what? 

Mr. Rit.ey. Well, there is no question about that. The company knows that 
the organized men are the best workmen always, because the organization 
helps to keep the men in line and lie lias got to be strictly- aboveboard, and it 
don't permit any drinking or broaching of the cargo, and because the man, if 
lie is an organization mail lie is a good man for tiie Companies, and if he is 
not a good organization man he isn’t worth a continental to the companies 
either. 

Mr. Barnes. Do the companies deal with you as a union? 

Mr. Riley. I can not say directly; but indirectly they do. 

Mr. Barnes. They have never dealt directly with you as a union. However, 
your union has had its committees meet with tiie steamship companies? 

Mr, Riley. M o have met with tiie steamship companies and they were always 
fair—practically always. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, dating way back to tiie Civil War, there have been these 
foreign longshoremen that have had organization in some form or other, but 
the coastwise men have rarely been organized? 

Mr. Riley. Very poorly organized. 

Mr. Barnes. And the coastwise men—how do thev compare with the foreign- 
commerce men. Are they a poorer body of men-- 

Mr. Rij.ey. Not as efficient as the Atlantic going men. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, speaking about Chelsea piers for a moment, what is the 
nationality at the Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Riley. Irish, Italians, English, and German; those are tiie four—and 
French. 

Mr. Barnes. How does that hold good over tiie port? 

Mr. Riley. I guess that would do in the whole port, too. 

Mr. Barnes. 1 p to seven or eight years ago there were very few Italians 
in tiie port doing longshore work. How about it now—take the port over tiie 
Bush and all? 

Mr. Riley. Close run, I guess. 

Mr. Barnes. Would you say the Italians were about half? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Are they increasing? 

Mr, Riley. Yes, sir; I should think so. 
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Mr. Babnes. What (lo you think about the general character of the body of 
men? Are they men, as'a whole, taking the port over, as fine a body of men 
as they were 8 or 10 years ago? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; not by a long ways. 

Mr. Babnes. To what do you attribute that? Why has the class deteriorated? 

Mr. Riley. That Is a pretty hard question to answer. 

Mr. Babnes. I will give you a leading question. Do you think the casuainess, 
the abuse of the men, etc., at some of the piers, does that have something to 
do with it? 

Mr. Riley. That certainly does; yes, sir. If a first-class workman was there 
in years gone by he could get work at any pier; there was always plenty of 
work; but now competition is so strong, that there Is always a surplus amount 
of men working, and sometimes the A1 man does not get the preference. A 
green man will come in and fill in for that day when he Is doing the com¬ 
pany no good, he is doing no good to anybody excepting himself, he is receiv¬ 
ing a salary, that is all. 

Mr. Babnes. When a green man is taken on what does he do? 

Mr. Riley. On the dock? 

Mr. Babnes. He pulls a truck? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Hand trucks on the pier? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does he get the same wages as a skilled man? 

Mr. Riley. Just the same. 

Mr. Babnes. In other words, there Is no difference In the rate? If the man 
goes down in shape for longshore work to-morrow, he will get Just the same 
as you, who have been there for 12 years; or these men here, who have had 
28 or 30 years’ experience? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Riley, you spoke about the creation of gangs to 
do tiie work, and so forth. Who hires those gangs? 

Mr. Riley. A man known as the stevedore. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who is the stevedore employed by? 

Mr. Riley. By the steamship companies. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does the stevedore receive any compensation at any 
time from the men who are hired? 

Air. Riley. Lofs of times; it is pretty hard to prove that. You mean, the 
sa'ury from the steamship companies; is that what you mean? 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean to say, do the men in the gangs who are 
employed give up anything to the stevedore? 

Mr. Riley. We have known cases where they have done that, but not on the 
Chelsea section. 

Commissioner Lennon. We are talking about New York. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not one particular case. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Those stevedores are employed by the steamship 
companies? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many men are in a gaug, about? 

Mr. Riley. Twelve in a dock gang, six in a hold gang, and six in a deck 
gang. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any reason to suppose that the steamship 
companies or the dock companies stand in with the stevedores in requiring a 
compensatlton from those men in the gangs? 

Mr. Riley. No. sir; I don’t believe the steamship companies know anything 
about it at all. They would not stand for it in any shape. It is a man’s own 
private business. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does this way of hiring men—is it followed by the 
creation of favors? .That Is to say, does a stevedore—Is he likely to have the 
same gang all the time? 

Mr. Riley. In an up-to-date pier it is better for the stevedore to have the 
same gang, If possible. They do the work better and more efficiently in all 
shapes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What proportion of those men are married men? 

Mi^ Riley. The majority. 
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Commissioner Lennon. The majority of those men are married men? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That live In the port of New York? 

Mr. Rii.ey. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do they live; down near the docks? 

Mr. Riley. All over the town. The majority live around the docks; yes, 
Sir. It is a case of compulsion to live around the docks, because you are liable 
to he called on at any tune. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do the seamen ever unload or load? 

Mr. Riley. In case of strikes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean otherwise. When there It no strike do they 
do any loading or unloading of the cargo? 

Mr. Riley. I have never saw them ; no, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke about men having to wait more or less at 
times. Are they paid for this wating time? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose a man is hired at 7 o’clock in n gang, and 
the work is not quite ready, but it is expected to be ready at any moment, but 
lie has to wait until half past 8; there is an hour and a half, is he not paid 
for that hour and a half? 

Mr. Rii-ey. If he is already hired at 7? If he is hired at 7 and they keep 
him on the pier and have him wait until half past 8 they will keep him busy. 
If they hire a gang nl 7 o'clock and the ship is not in on time they will pay 
him. They will hire just a few hands to take care of the baggage and take the 
baggage off and such as that. 

Commissioner Lennon. And for that time they will be paid? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose they were hired at 7 o’clock at nignt, the 
vessel being expected in in a short time, and it did not get in until 3 o'clock 
in the morning; would they be paid? 

Mr. Riley. They never do any hiring like that. Very seldom; they make a 
mistake if they do. They would never hire a man at 7 o’clock and then keep 
them until 3. It tins happened, but not on many occasions. If they keep the 
men waiting there until 3 that will be all right. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of the injury to longshoremen, that is was 
quite frequent and to a considerable extent, serious. Do the longshoremen 
come under the New York State compensation law? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they will be taken care of under that law? 

Mr. Riley'. Yes, sir; after the 1st of .July; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of their being subject to pneumonia and 
tuberculosis? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is that accounted for by the nature of the work, their 
exposure to the extreme heat and then to the extreme cold? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. In wintertime we have to stand around there, waiting 
around, for two or three hours in the most terrible weather, sleet, *wet; we 
have to wait until the ship comes in. You get soaking wet, and the consequence 
is you get pneumonia or tuberculosis or rheumatism or something of that kind. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does your union make provision for burial of those 
men when they die? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon;. Before your union made such provision what became 
of them when they died? Were they taken to the morgue and buried by the 
city ? 

Mr. Rileyl Yes, sir; Now, if they are not members of the union they go to 
the potter’s field, if they are not members of the organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of their spending tlieir time in the saloons 
along the shore front. Do those saloons cash tlieir checks or advance the long¬ 
shoremen money at any time? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; they offer all' kinds of inducements by cashing the 
checks or loaning them money or offering inducements of free lunch and large 
glasses of beer—all that kind of stuff. If the men were not hanging around 
them hours they would not be there to receive those inducements.' Those are 
our claims. 
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Commissioner Lennon. What weight will a longshoreman have to lift? Sup¬ 
pose a lot of green men go clown on the dock and get a job ns longshoremen, 
is there any test put to them except to put them right at the work? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; they just go right to work. 

Commissioner Lennon. What weight does a longshoreman have to carry? 
When he carries a load, I mean, as an individual? 

Mr. Rdey. Oh, 500 to 1.000 pounds. 

Commission Lennon. What? 

Mr. Riley. Anywhere from 500 to 1,000 pounds. 

Commissioner Lennon. That he carries with a tackle, or touch, or some¬ 
thing? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose he got it onto liis shoulder—a couple of men 
flung a bag onto his shoulder? 

Mr. Riley. About 350 pounds for eight hours; they have done it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you ever carry 250 pounds for that many hours’ 

Mr. Rii.ey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are better than you look, then. 

Mr. Riley. Excuse me, I have not—I do not mean to say I have done it. 
1 would be able to stand it about five hours, but as a rule they do it for 
long hours. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Like sugar in a bag? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; carry it on their backs. 

Commissioner Lennon. I do not want to indicate that you are exaggerating 
at all, and I do not want you to; but I want you to be perfectly frank with us. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; I am. 

Commissioner Lennon. Arid tell us what weight a man will carry when it is 
put on his shoulder. Can be carry 250 pounds? 

Mr. Riley. 'Three hundred and fifty pounds, too. 

Commissioner Lennon. And 350 pounds? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; he has to carry it. Tlmt is what I say is the cause 
of using the energy in the men up. A man is compelled to carry 350 pounds 
over his own weight. It does an injury. Watchmen who have come down 
there and worked 10 years—wo watch every move they make—and we watch 
their sickness, Mhich they go through, and in 10 years a man is almost gone. 

Commissioner Lennon, is it not true that some times you have loading and 
unloading to do that is largely that kind of labor? 

M". Rii.ey. Yes, sir. 

( ommissioner Lennon. Of course, much of it is under the tackle, I know. 

Mr. Riley. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Rut there are sometimes when a large amount of 
loading and unloading lias be be done by individual effort? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then you say a man will carry 250 pounds rigid 
along? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell me, if you please, Mr. Riley, some of the typical 
packages, like a sack of sugar, that comes in cargoes that men have to carry 
on their hacks for some distances in unloading. You sav sugar in bags sacks'? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What else? 

Mr. Riley. Flour. 

Chairman Walsii. Flour in what sort of packages? 

Mr. Rii.ey. Bags. 

Chairman Walsii. What else? 

Mr. Riley. Potatoes; resin. Tiiere is 100 different things. 

Chairman Walsh. Resin? 

•Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Coffee? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That comes in bags? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much does the average sack of sugar weight? 

Mr. Riley. About 300 nnd something, I should say. 
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Chairman Walsh. Flour runs how much? 

Mr. Riley. Two hundred and some. 

Chairman Walsh. Potatoes? 

Mr. Riley. About 180 or 190, I think. 

Chairman Walsh. Resin? 

Mr. Riley. I couldn't exactly say the weight ot resin. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman, do you wisli to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Harriman. No; I think not. 

Chairman Walsh. Hus there been any effort on the part of the unions or 
on the part of any person or organization to establish the employing of those 
men in regular hours, as it has been indicated that it is done in Liverpool? 

Mr. Riley. The reason the organization did not do anything in regard to 
that is because we were not consolidated together powerfully enough. I under¬ 
stand we need it, hut there are lots of things we need that we dare not ap¬ 
proach. 

Chairmnu Walsh. Has there been any effort from any quarter here? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Ho you wish to nsk anything, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes; I want to ask about one phase of this matter. 
Is a man paid for just one hour? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. There is no trace of the minimum allowance if a 
man works beyond tHe period that he is actually employed? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are there many instances where men only work 
one hour or two hours? 

Mr. Riley. A good many. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are you familiar with the practice that obtains 
in a great many trades, that if a man commences work he is entitled to either 
a quarter or a half day or a whole day? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you over attempted to establish that? 

Mr. Riley. As I said before, we are not in position. We have been fighting 
amongst ourselves, the two organizations, but we intend to get together and 
have a 100 per cent organization, and then go after it. 

Commissioner Garretson. You recognized (lie fact, If a man commenced at 
nil ho should lie paid for a half or a whole day? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That would dispose of many of these difficulties? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is all I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Riley, you stated here about gangs, and you spoke about a 
man sticking to his gang until he drops out. You mean he would lose on that 
shape, because outside of Pier 00 and the better class of piers such a tiling as 
regular gangs does not obtain? 

Mr. Riley'. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. This is peculiar to 60, that nearly the same men are hired in a 
gang? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that correct? 

Mr. Riley'. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. One other question. You were acquainted with John J. Kagan, 
were you not? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He was a member of the assembly in 1909? 

Mr. Riley'. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know of a bill that he introduced? 

Mr. Riley. Yes. sir; he introduced a bill. 

Mr. Barnes. That bill, as I remember the copy of it, called for so many 
feet of space to be set aside on each pier, to be cut off, to be called an emergency 
room, fitted with hot and cold water, surgical appliances, etc. The bill went 
to the committee and died there? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Has there been any more of that kind among the steamship 
companies to do that sort of tiling themselves? 

Mr. Riley. Not to my knowledge. There is a French pier, I believe, that lias 
n room set aside with some few appliances, I believe. , 
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Mr. Barnes. Mr. Riley, n man, we will say, will shape this pier, loses out, and 
shapes in another; will he sometimes work two or three different piers or for two 
or three different companies? 

Mr. Riley. He has a good chance at it when the whistle blows at 10 minutes. 
That gives a man a chance to shape at other piers, but it is simply done for 
their gain, that is all. 

Mr. Baenes. What I want to know is, Is it a fact that men work during (lie 
week sometimes at as high as two and three and four different piers? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How do they collect their money on Saturday? 

Mr. Riley. They ask permission from the foreman to go to such and such a 
pier and get their money. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, they have to go three or four or five different 
places, to that many different piers, to collect a dollar or two? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Riley, would you please furnish the commission, 
within a day or so, a list of about 25 different sorts of packages that men carry 
down at the docks longshoremen carry, indicating what it is—potatoes, resin, 
or what it is—and its weight? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; I will be pleased to. 

Commissioner Lennon. And how long, how many hours men ordinarily—not 
in extraordinary cases—men ordinarily apply themselves to carrying such 
packages. 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; I will, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Lennon. And send it to the commission or bring it up hero? 

Mr. Riley. I certainly will. 

(The Information requested was subsequently furnished, and is ns follows:) 


(Office of John F. Riley, vice president, 705 Amsterdam Avenue.) 


International Longshoremen's Association. 


Commissioners. 

Dear Sirs: Inclosed please find lists 
hacks from 5 to 20 hours at a stretch. 


Pounds. 

Sugar_ 250-300 

Flour_ 280 

Beef_ 300 

Potatoes, 168 

Rice flour_ 280 

Coffee_ 250 

Turnips_ 168 

Coal.. 175 

Ivorynuts_ 200 

Starch- 225 


New York , Junc n i), IS1 1 /. 
f weiglits which the men carry on their 

Pounds. 


Coconuts_ 175 

Pitch_ 185 

<Mlcake__ .__ 275 

Birdseed- 320-400 

Birdlime_ 20 <l 

Cement— _ 100 

Salt- 300 

Beans_ 200 

Soda ash_ 340 


Respectfully, 


Jno. F. Riley. 


Commissioner Garretson. Do the men engaged in this work use any appli¬ 
ance, like a shoulder strap, or pad, in the carrying of packages, such as follows 
with foreign porteros? 

Mr. Riley. Yes, sir; sometimes in the steerage of the Atlantic-going ships 
they have a pillow that is used; steerage passengers use as a pillow. The men 
use that strapped to his back like a soldier straps on his knapsack, and place 
the sugar or flour or potatoes on that so they won't cut. The potatoes and 
resin, especially, will cut big gashes In your shoulder. There is a certain dirt 
that comes up and gets right into the skin, and makes you very sore; makes 
your body very sore. 

Commissioner Oarr£.tson. They never use brow bands on the shoulder? 

Mr. Riley. No, sir; just what I have said. 

Commissioner Garretson. Thnt is ail I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next witness. 
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TESTIMONY OF MB. JOHN WATSON. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you give use your name, please? 

Mr. Watson. John Wutson; assistant general superintendent in the Interna¬ 
tional Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Watson, you heard the testimony of the last witness? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You are in charge, I believe, specially in charge of this Pier 
60, the one that we have been referring to as the best pier in the city? 

Mr. Watson. Of the International Mercantile Marine from Sixty-second to 
Fifty-eighth Street. 

Mr. Barnes. Sixty-second to Fifty-eighth? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You arc superintendent over all those piers? 

Mr. Watson. Assistant. 

Mr. Barnes. Assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Capt. Watson, how long have you been in charge of this work? 
Were you ever a longshoreman yourself? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; I did longshore w'ork 25 years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. How many years? 

Mr. Watson. Twenty-five years. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-five years ago? 

Mr. Watson. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, you are thoroughly acquainted with the whole work here 
of ihe port? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; less or more. 

Mr. Barnes. Captain, I would like to know how long you have been assistant 
superintendent? 

Mr. Watson. Six years, with the I. M. M. Co., but four years for the Atlantic 
Transport Line before that. 

Mr. Barnes. Four years witli the Atlantic Transport Line before that? 

Mr. Watson. Y r es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, you have occupied a position of authority for 
10 years. 

Mr. Watson. Ten years. 

Mr. Barnes. Witli your general knowledge of the port. Captain, tell me 
about the number of longshoremen. I mean to include the Atlantic Basin, 
Hoboken, Chelsea, above and below, East River and all. Take in every part 
of the port? 

Mr. Watson. I really could not say that, hut possibly -10,000. 

Mr. Barnes. Possibly 40,000? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Including coastwise ami foreign commerce? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, (five us a rough estimate—this is all guesswork, hut you are 
probably better fitted to guess than anybody else here—about wlmt. proportion 
of those are in foreign commerce and what proportion are in coastwise com¬ 
merce? 

Mr. Watson. Foreign commerce—r should think about one-third would be 
foreign commerce, one-third of the number of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Forty ihousund in all? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Air. Barnes. You do not mean to say that it takes two-thirds to do the coast¬ 
wise business? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. sir. When you use European steamers. 

Mr. Barnes. Iii foreign commerce 1 mean every steamer that sails to a for¬ 
eign port, regardless of whether it is to Europe, Africa, or wherever it may be. 
Wiiat proportion of the men would be engaged in foreign commerce? 

Mr. Watson. In foreign commerce? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watson. I should think half for foreign commerce. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty thousand for coastwise and Sound and river traffic and 
20,000 for foreign-commerce work? 4 

Mr. Watson. I should think so. 

Mr. Barnes. What nationality are those, generally speaking; take the port 
over again? 
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Mr. Watson. Well, nil nationalities, reully. There are Germans, Irish, Ital¬ 
ians, Polaks; different. All nationalities really are represented. 

Mr. Barnes. There was at one time when the Irishmen did the longshore 
work in this port; Isn't that true? That is, largely? 

Mr. Watson. Largely; many years ago. 

Mr. Babnes. Eighty or ninety per cent? 

Mr .Watson. Yes, sir; possibly. 

Mr. Babnes. There has been in the years, about 15 years, a gradual coining 
in of those other races? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Bo you think that has lowered the standard of the men? Are 
there as good people; is there as good a class of men to-day ? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I don't think the longshoremen of to-day are as good 
as they were 20 years ago, or even 10. 

Mr. Babnes. How do you think that has come about? 

Mr. Watson. Well, with the other nationalities there were more white men 
or more Irishmen, which was a better class of labor. There are a lot of 
Italians employed now, and they are not as good workingmen as the Irishmen 
or Germans. 

Mr. Babnes. I know the name on the water front; a white man is not an 
Italian? 

Mr. Watson. That is the idea; or a Polak. 

Mr. Babnes. In oilier words, you may employ seven gangs of white men and 
one gang of Italians on a ship? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. That is tiie way you express it, is it? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. I wanted to make it clear, because that term probably will be 
used again. 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. The men receive the rate of wage of 33 cents an hour and 50 
cents for night work? 

Mr. Watson. Thirty-three cents an hour for daywork, 50 cents an hour for 
night, 50 cents for meal hours, Sundays, the Fourth of July, or Christmas Bay. 
That, is tile rate of the port of New York. 

Mr. Babnes. That, of course, Is a very good rate per hour. What do you 
co isider is the average earnings of the longshoremen? In speaking of this I 
would like you to make your estimate on the Chelsea part. 

Mi. Watson. I should think $15 a week. 

Mr. Babnes. Fifteen dollars a week on the Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Watson. On an average. 

Mr. Babnes. What would you say it is when it was taking it file port over? 

Mr. Watson. Well, anywhere from $10 to .$12, I should think. 

Mr. Barnes. Anywhere from $10 to $12 for the whole body of men? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; the year round. 

Mr. Barnes. That includes, of course, every part of the port? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there a dull season in your work? I mean is there one or 
two months in the; year in which there is less work? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes. Ill the European shipping probably from October to 
March we are very busy. And summer season they run rather light. 

Mr. Barnes. In the summer season it runs light? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Before we leave the question of the men, Captain, I would like 
to ask you, you say this lias been occasioned by the incoming of the foreigner, 
the Italian, does that mean lie has come in because the Irishman went out, 
or did he force himself in? Is it a fact that the Irishman dropped out of this 
work ? 

Mr. Watson. Probably, yes; getting better positions. 

Mr. Babnes. Getting better positions? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Is it not a fact, and I am not speaking of your piers, but of the 
whole port, is it not a fact that the treatment accorded to the men is very had ? 
I mean In the manner of addressing them and directing them at their work, 
and so on. I will ask you to exclude your pier, for I have been tiiere, and I 
understand about it. But about the other piers in the port as a whole? 

Mr» Watson. I think as a whole the men are treated very well; all classes 
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Mr. Barnes. As longshoremen? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnks. You do not, think that there is any use of them at any of the 
piers? 

Mr. Watson. There tuny he some, but us a whole what I know of them they 
are treated very well. 

Mr. Barnes. And the question regarding hours of employing, hiring, and the 
conditions that obtain under that, you heard the first witness, is that true? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; that Is quite true; but it is regulated according to arrival 
and sailing of the steamers, practically. 

Mr. Barnes. In this book that I have referred to awhile ago, it is shown 
that the men are hired in Liverpool under a system there where they get more 
steady work, hired at 1 and 7 and 1. If a man is taken on at any time in the 
morning, or at any time in the afternoon, or whenever he goes on, lie gets at 
least a half a day. If a foreman should find that he has miscalculated at 1 
o’clock and send a man out to hunt up these men at 1 o'clock and then takes 
them out, they get half a day, or if they start at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. Also 
if through some emergency they start at 7 o’clock and are thrown out at 9, they 
still get half a day. Would that be possible here? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I don’t think it would be practical here. 

Mr. I! mines. Wliat difference is there in the work in Liverpool and New York 
that would make it impossible? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I am not familiar with the work ill Liverpool any more 
than that there are regular docks there, whereas in the port of New York it is 
spread all over Jersey City, Brooklyn, New Y'ork water fronts. Staten Island, 
and it is very varied entirely. 

Mr. Baknes. Now, Capt. Watson, in simply visiting on the piers, I have 
heard the foremen boast that they could lay out the Work—that is, the cargo— 
on tiie pier in sueli a manner that they could toll within a cubic yard just how 
much of that would go in the hold on a vessel Is that true? 

Mr. Watson. YVs, sir; the foremen are familiar. 

Mr. Baknes. They are familiar? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Know just where it will go and all about it? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Would it be possible for a foreman, with that large knowledge, 
to increase Ills knowledge a little further and calculate just lmw many men it 
would take to do that work and how long? 

Mr. Watson. Well, if be could depend upon the arrival of the steamers; 
if he had a steamer and could depend on just so many hours to work and lmd 
these hours to work that ship, yes; otherwise no. 

Mr. Baknes. Otherwise no? 

Mr. Watson. No. if 

Mr. Baknes. In other words, you mean that after the ship is in there Is a 
possibility of that sort of thing? 

Mr. Watson. Oh. yes. 

Mr. Baknes. That does not obtain to-day, does it? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Men are hired for an hour. They work them an hour and lay 
them off, and tell them to stay about and not go away; that Is true, Isn’t It? 

Mr. Watson. That is quite right. 

Mr. Baknes. Where do those men really go? They are not allowed to stay 
on the pier, are they? 

Mr. Watson. No; only when they are working? 

Mr. Barnes. Where do those men go, from your knowledge? 

Mr. Watson. If they live conveniently to the pier, possibly they go home; if 
they don’t, they stay around the river fronts wherever they congregate, or 
maybe a saloon, maybe a cigar store, maybe a longshoremen’s rest, as we have 
one up there. 

Mr. Baknes. During rainy and sleeting or stormy or hot weather? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. As they express it, they duck for some place? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; find a shelter. 

Mr, Babneb. You say this method that I spoke of is not practical. Y T ou 
mean by that that the company would sometimes have to hire a lot of men 
and keep them waiting a while; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t mean that. 
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Mr. Barnes. Wliat, then'' 

Mr. Watson. 1 mean tile arrival and sailing of steamers? 

Mr. Babnes. Well, for instance, the wireless announcements are put on your 
bulletin board that steamship so-and-so is due at 0 o'clock? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Babnes. Now, you expect her, of course, that night? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; we expect her then. 

Mr. Babnes. There are many slips between that and-- 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes; the steamer may be held at Quarantine, for instance, a 
few hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, the men know they have to wait there all that time, 
don’t they? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And the men are waiting there on their own time? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. If the company hired them at tin 1 time the vessel was expected, 
then you would either have to find work for them to <lo or else they would In- 
on your time? 

Mr. Watson. Quite right. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you believe the statement made by the other witness, that 
there is some point of rotation in giving out work so that there is a reserve 
force kept ? 

Mr. Watson. Well, on tiie river front the melt go from pier to pier. They 
ain't confined to one dock or two docks or three dorks; they go wherrter they 
get tiie most work. For instance, if they have got more work on one pier, 
they shape there, as they eall it, and wait for that steamer. If they find they 
make a hotter week’s wages on tiie next pier they will go there and wait for 
that work, and so on. Tiie Longshoreman is just like anyone else, lie goes where 
lie makes the best week's wages, 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t you believe that tiie casual ness of the work, the -fact that 
the men have to do this depressing waiting along the water front, and they are 
afraid to go anywhere else, when they lm\e an hour or two, don’t you believe 
it lias a bad effect on tiie men? 1 am not speaking about the saloon at all. 
of course, there can he no question of that. I am speaking about tiie fact of 
getting tin; men in tiiar casual habit, isn’t it, true that it has a bad effect and is 
a bad tiling for the men? 

Mr. Watson. The waiting time? 

Air. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. For instance, tiie foreman calls in three or four gangs or lmlf 
a dozen gangs, and be linds after a few hours that he will not need them for 
another hour or two, and he can not tell, he does not calculate, but lie just 
simply puts them off, and then they wait around; that is. tint men have to keep 
pretty close. 

Mr. Watson. Well, they calculate on being used when he orders them. 

Mr. Barnes. They have to he there when lie orders them? 

Mr. Watson. That is rigid. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it the fact that that sort of waiting, and It does occur very 
frequently- 

Mr. Watson (Interrupting). Y'es. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it the fact that that sort of waiting has a had effect on 
the men? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I should think so. Yes; It ihtes. It all depends on where 
they wait and how long they have to wait, of course. 

Mr. Barnes. Would it he better if the steamship companies looking a little 
In the future had attempted to make the work less casual? In other words, to 
make the work more attractive for a better class of men? Now, I want you 
in answering this to exclude one or two of your piers, because you have kept 
to your regular work and a lot of men are attached to you, and you do have 
possibly the best class of men in the port. Now, taking It as a whole, the fact 
the men have tills waiting to do, and taking It as a whole, would It not be 
better for the port of New York and the steamship companies in this port It 
some attempt should be made to make the work less casual? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I don’t know how you would get about It. 

Mr. Barnes. I am not asking that. I am going to ask you that directly. I 
ask you would not It be a good thing If it could be done? 
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Mr. Watson. It might he a benefit to the men. Yes; it might be a benefit 
to the men if the work was so arranged that they would just know the hour 
to come to work and to leave. 

Mr. Barker. And it would give you in this way a better class of workmen 
to do your work? 

Mr. Watson. That I would not say, because the better class of men, you 
must regulate by the money he makes. It would make no difference what class 
of men was around, there is some schemers in some piers who only make a few 
hours, and others make a week’s wages. It is a hard thing to regulate. 

Mr. Barnes. A hard thing to regulate? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barker. Now, T want to ask you this question: If you have any idea 
how it could he done? 

Mr. Watson. I lia\en't under existing conditions. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it a fact, however, Capt. Watson, that nobody has ever had 
to think about it ? 

Mr. Watson. Not to m.v knowledge. 

Mr. B mines. The question never has arisen here? 

Mr. Watson. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barnes. The men have I teen glad to get what they could, and the com¬ 
panies have given them what work they had in this odd-shifting manner, and 
no one lias ever attempted to think out a scheme whereby it might, be made less 
casual, is that true? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t know of any scheme or any proposition that was 
ever put forward with that end in view. 

Mr. Barnes. Haven't you any suggestions at all whereby the present condi¬ 
tion of things could he changed so that there might be an outlook for making 
it less casual? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What arc the conditions that could not he changed? 

Mr. Watson. Well, conditions could he changed, hut I haven’t any sugges¬ 
tions to make to change them. 

Mr. Barnes. You haven’t any suggestions to make? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Of course, Captain, if that could lie done in Liverpool, to a 
greater or lesser extent, it could be done herb- 1 mean, there isn’t such a vital 
difference between the work? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; there is a vital difference between the work—a vital 
difference ill steamers. 

Mr. Barnes. Wlist are the conditions that, if a change was made, would 
bring about better working conditions in the work? 

Mr. Watson. I could not say that. 

Mr. Barnes. You could not say that? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. This is a question that I will ask you: Do you believe that it 
would he as fair to the companies to ask the steamship companies to hear a 
part of this waiting time that lias to lie done as to ask the men to hear it all? 

Mr. Watson. Well, the steamship companies hasn’t got Hie control of the 
arrival of the vessels very well. They are held up in different ways. A steamer 
gets into port and a fog sets in, and she may have to lay there half a day, 
anil it would not be fair to the steamships to hire the men and keep the men 
waiting until she arrived. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever conceive of hiring men by the week? 

Mr. Watson. We have at the present time what we call utility men employed 
by the week, but not doing regular longshore work. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever conceive of employing men by the work? 

Mr. Watson. They have done it on different piers years ago, but at the 
present time, no; and we don’t do it. The work is too Irregular. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn't it a fact that at one time you proposed to the men a 
weekly wage? 

Mr. Watson. Not to my knowledge. We have weekly checkers, but not 
weekly longshoremen. 

Mr. Barnes. You never proposed a weekly wage to longshoremen? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. The Canard Co. for 15 or 20 years had men employed by the 
week, in years gone by? 
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Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you understand why tlmt was discontinued? 

Mr. Watson. No ; I do not. 

Mr.'B arnes. Now, Captain, is it true what this first witness stated about 
these long hours You do sometimes work men 2.3 or 32 hours on a stretch? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes; we work very often long hours. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your reason for keeping the same men engaged as high 
ns 28 or 32 hours? 

Mr. Watson. Well, as a rule, tiie men—the steamer arrives and she hud 40 
hours in port, or she lias 30 hours in port, and the men see lit they work the 30 
hours. They are employed for 30 hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Continuously? 

Mr. Watson. Continuously. If they see tit to work. They are not com¬ 
pelled to. 

Mr. Barnes. No; certainly. But still, if a man drops out of his gang the 
foreman would not like it; if a mail dropped out of his gang because lie was 
tired working? 

Mr. Watson. If lie is a good workman tie will always get work. The fore¬ 
man will give him work. They take the host men, as a rule. 

Mr. Barnes. They take the best men—that is, the ones who could stand 40 
hours? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Why, at the end of 20 hours, should not the foreman shift 
gangs and employ fresit men? 

Mr. Watson. As a rule, they do; very often they do. 

Mr. Barnes. Why should they ever not do iff 

Mr. Watson. Oil, no reason; no reason. 

Mr. Barnes. Just a habit? 

Mr. Watson. No more than they have been accustomed to do it. 

Mr. Barnes. Just a custom? 

Mr. Watson. Vos. 

Mr. Barnes. A custom that lias sprung up? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. So that it lias kept up. That is as far as I could discover. I 
tried for quite a while to find why the foreman would do that, and I think 
it comes down to the fact it is Just a custom. 

Mr. Watson. Well, the men work themselves as a rule because they prob- 
abl, would be lying around two or three days, and they make all tin; money 
they possibly can while the steamer is here. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you regard longshore work as skilled or unskilled work? 

Mr. Watson. Skilled, in many eases; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Skilled? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Could you take a set of men however highly skilled, structural 
ironworkers or mechanics or what not, men who were quite highly skilled, and 
put them in the hold of it vessel and load that vessel properly with that crew 
tin* first time they ever saw it? 

Mr. Watson. No; not if it was not under the supervision of a skilled man 
or foreman, not to stow a steamer to carry lo Europe. 

Mr. Barnes. You pay your men the same per hour regardless of whether 
they work on the pier or in the hold? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; all paid the same rate of wages. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Captain, your Pier 00 is the best pier in the port. That 
one, I understand, by the men seems to be regarded, Pier 00, as the best. What 
sort of accommodations have you there for giving aid to tile injured? 

Sir. Watson. The only accommodations we have, we have a waiting room 
where if a man is injuried lie is taken there and an ambulance called. 

Mr. Barnes. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Watson. 1 say the only accommodations we have got if a man is in¬ 
jured he is taken on a stretcher to tlds waiting room and an ambulance called 
from a hospital. 

Mr. Barnes. You haven’t any way- 

Mr. Watson (Interrupting). Or if it was on the steamer we get the steamer’s 
doctor. 

Mr. Barnes. If the doctor happens to be there? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 
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Mr. Barnes. You heard what the witness just before you said about this 
cabinet? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That was furnished by the longshoremen? 

Mr. Watson. They have one there; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Captain, isn’t it true that while on your pier you may 
carry them on stretchers; don't very bad conditions obtain in some other piers? 
Isn't that a fact? Aren't men laid out on gunny sucks and floors of the piers 
waiting for the ambulance? 

Mr. Watson. Well, of course, there is some piers have better accommoda¬ 
tions than others, but the regular liners, ns a rule, have them. 

Mr. Barnes. But you haven't any specific place? 

Mr. Watson. No specific place. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever hear of this bill which was introduced in the legis¬ 
lature requiring it? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Barnes. I didn’t know. That never reached the public, I guess. Are 
there many accidents in longshore work? 

Mr. Watson. Well, there is quite a good many of a minor nature. There 
isn't very many serious accidents. 

Mr. Barnes. You insure yoprself iu the employers’ liabilities companies, 
have you, heretofore? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes, You are now? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. I >o you know what you pay; you, personally, I mean, per $1,000 
or $5,000 per pay roll? 

Mr. Watson. To an Injured person? 

Mr. Barnes. No; I mean what do you pay the employers' liabilities com¬ 
panies? What do you pay? 

Mr. Watson. I don’t know that. 

Mr, Barnes. You don't know that? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. In the employers’ liability rates, Captain, the same sum is 
charged on $5,000 of a pay roll for longshoremen as it is for miners, coal 
miners. L>o you believe that longshore work is as hazardous as coal mining, 
or do you know about that? 

Mr. Watson. I am not familiar with coal mining. A longshoreman sees 
everything lie is working at, and sees what lie is handling, and knows what he 
is handling. If he is working nights, lie has plenty of light to see what he is 
doing. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it true that he does see? 1 mean, isn’t that subject to a 
little exception, and that is this, down in the hold of many vessels; I am speak¬ 
ing of tile hold only. Isn't it a fact that he often works in very dark places? 

Mr. Watson. Well, it may be possible in some steamers, but as to the regular 
liners to-day it is not necessary. They have plenty of lights. 

Mr. Barnes. The vessels are lighted by electricity, do you mean? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t most of the accidents occur in the hold? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Barnes. Where are the accidents, on deck or on the pier? 

Mr. Watson. I would not like to say any proportion. They are liable to 
occur anywhere. Probably in the hold or on the deck of the steamer or on the 
dock. 

Mr. Barnes. You have never heard any comparison made, have you, about 
the risk of the work? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Longshore work, regarding injuries? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there any more danger in one part of the work than in an¬ 
other? I mean by that, don’t you believe that it is more dangerous in the hold 
than on the pier, for instance? 

Mr. Watson. No. I don't. If men are working underneath in the square of a 
hatch, or underneath cargo when getting down or going up, it is more danger¬ 
ous; if they are working underneath the combers of the hatch, there is less 
danger. 
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Mr. Babnes. Who looks after your gear? 

Mr. Watson. The storekeeper and assistant on each pier. 

Mr. Babnes. He is responsible for it? 

Mr. Watson. He examines all gear before it goes out of the storeroom. 

Mr. Babnes. Is there such a system as that all over the port? 

Mr. Watson. The regular liners; yes. 

Mr. Babnes. They have a regular inspector? 

Mr. Watson. No; we have a storekeeper. 

Mr. Babnes. You mean each one has a storekeeper? 

Mr. Watson. And an assistant storekeeper. Take our live piers, we have a 
storekeeper and assistant on each pier that examines all gear before It leaves 
the storeroom. 

Mr. Babnes. Do many of your accidents occur througli defective gear? 

Mr. Watson. Some. 

Mr. Babnes. In spite of your good inspection some occur? 

Mr. Watson. Some. 

Mr. Babnes. In spite of your good inspection some occur? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; in spite of our precaution. 

Mr. Babnes. Then on piers that do not have as good an inspection as your 
piers tlie danger would be increased? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; if the gear was not thoroughly inspected and looked after 
by the foreman. 

Mr. Babnes. What do you think, Captain, of outside inspection? Would you 
be in favor of inspection, say, by tlie .State, (lie same as factory inspection? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. What would be your objection to it? 

Mr. Watson. Because the man that is working with tlie gear and handling 
the gear is better familiar to know what that gear will do. For instance, rope 
or any other gear. Tlie companies examine and look after all gears, in the 
line of chains or ironwork, it is sent and annealed and tested twice a year. 

Mr. Babnes. Yes. You think, then, that it would not he a good thing to have 
outside inspection? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Babnes. Isn’t it a fact that on some piers tlie men do not dare, unless a 
thing is very dark, call attention to it? 

Mr. Watson. No; 1 don't know of any piers that such conditions exist on. 
Tlie men in charge of the lmteli, and the foreman, and any other men working 
and -1 him, lias that privilege, so far as my knowledge. If they see anything 
defective, or find it, they call tlie attention of the foreman to it, or the stevedore, 
or whichever it may be. 

Mr. Babnes. What about compensation paid to men when they are Hurt. Do 
you know anything about that, or does that come under the employers’ liability 
companies? 

Mr. Watson. That goes to our lawyer, who attends to that end of it. 

Mr. Babnes. As a workman, and as a man who knows this business, do you 
believe the compensation act has paid the men well? 

Mr. Watson. I would not like to say that. 

Mr. Barnes. Where a mail is laid up a week or two he very rarely gets 
anything, does he? 

Mr. Watson. It depends on the nature of tlie accident and how It happened; 
if the company is liable, yes. 

Mr. Babnes. Isn’t it a fact that on all those piers you have mentioned as the 
better class ones that the men themselves take up collections for the hurt men? 

Mr. Watson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is almost a regular thing every Saturday? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Babnes. The men go on a list, and they then take up for one or two men ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Babnes. And the next Saturday for tlie next men, and so on? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. They do that as a sort of insurance against accident for them¬ 
selves? 

Mr. Watson. The men do it of their own free will. 

Mr. Babnes. Their own free will? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. Possibly the men getting the collection has got compensa¬ 
tion from the company also. 
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Mr. Barnes. Does the company ever contribute to this fund? 

Mr. Watson. No more than it pays the two men that collect, and the two 
longshoremen appointed to take up the collections are paid by the company. 

Mr. Barnes. Are there any other, or is the collection taken up from the 
longshoremen on the piers to go to the hospitals? 

Mr. Watson. Sometimes they used to about Christmas time, for Instance, or 
New Year’s time they have a collection for hospitals. 

Mr. Barnes. The men ehip In themselves to make up this fund? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow about diseases among the longshoremen? Are you ac¬ 
quainted with the particular diseases that they suffer from? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you believe is tile disease that stands out in your mind 
as common among them? 

Mr. Watson. I would not like to say that I really know that. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you are assistant superintendent, Captain. In Saturday’s 
Times—the Daily New York Times—there is a little account of the Cmmrd 
boats arriving, and, speaking about It and among other things, they say that 
New York's high place as a port is-more a matter of natural advantages than of 
judicious development. In no port of the New York class are port facilities 
worse organized. Do you believe that is true? 

Mr. Watson. No ; I would not like to say it is, 

Mr. Barnes (reading) : 

“Nowhere is there sucli a lack of mechanism for economy and efficiency in 
handling cargoes.” 

Do you believe that is true? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t think it is true? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about the port of Hamburg? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I)o you know anything about any of the English ports—Liver¬ 
pool, etc.? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t you know that in spite of the natural advantages of New 
York that the port of Hamburg lias as big u commerce as this port? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t know. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about tlie mechanical devices for han¬ 
dling cargoes? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. When you say that this is untrue, it is because you lack a knowl¬ 
edge of some of the continental and English ports? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; I admit. 

Mr. Barnes. I wanted to find that out. 

Mr. Watson. I know only what our own facilities are here. 

Mr. Barnes. I beg your pardon, t'apl. Watson. I did not mean to make that 
a catch. I thought perhaps that you did have some acquaintance with the 
numerous devices they have, for instance, for handling cargo. 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Captain, while on the foreign subject will you tell me—■ 
name some of the vital differences between tins port and Liverpool? You said 
there were vital differences. Name some of them. 

Mr. Watson. Well, in Liverpool the steamers go into locks, for instance. 
They remain there on tides, which, I think, is the reason that they have an 
opportunity to hire tlie men and employ their labor at certain hours. For in¬ 
stance, a steamer goes into tlie lock at 0 o’clock in the morning and they know 
she won’t leave until 4 in the afternoon, or vice versa. Probably that would 
have something to do with it. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that some knowledge obtainable right here? 

Mr. Watson. No. The steamers con arrive here at any time or any hour. 
Tides haven't any effect. It is an open port. They can come in and dock at 
any time. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you mean that that is a difference in the possibility of 
hiring men and employing men. You are only speaking, then, of the beginning 
of the hiring? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 
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Mr. Barnes. You are not speaking of the carrying of it out after the ship 1ms 
started ? 

Mr. Watson. No. 

Mr. Babnes. Then there is a probability after the ship is once docked and 
work commenced—there is a possibility of the Liverpool scheme obtaining? 

Mr. Watson. There is a possibility; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Gnrretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Gauketson. dipt. Watson, you just said that you weren't 
familiar with the devices that were either available or in use or in vogue for 
purposes of either safety, economy, or efficiency in the various localities outside 
of New York. You know nothing of them? 

Mr. Watson. I don’t know anything about them, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiiretson. If a man appeared before you as a candidate for 
foreman who did not know anything about the requirements of a foreman's 
business, would you hire him? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; not unless we would give him a trial, and his appear¬ 
ance. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Isn’t It part of the business of the superintendent 
of a dock to know whether different things are desirable or undesirable, so lie 
can render a report on them to ids superior if necessary? 

Mr. Watson. As a rule, we make our foremen, and we do not take a stranger 
in and put him over men unless we know his qualifications. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You know that lie lias the qualifications before you 
use him? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Commissioner Gauketson. He is not ignorant of the things that apply to his 
business? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You say that a foreman at the hatch- 

Mr. Watson (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Is privileged to cull attention to defects in the 
gears? 

Mr. Watson. Certainly. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Hasn't every man whose safety is dependent on the 
gear the inherent right, not privilege, to call attention to defects 111 gears? 

Mr. Watson. They certainly have, and we like them to do it, and they get 
the privilege. 

C i.'iimissioiier Gabretson. What happens to the class of—you spoke about the 
foreman, or whoever is in charge of the Job, usually taking the best mail? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gahketson. What is your definition of man, the best beast of 
burden? 

Mr. Watson. No; the best workingman, as a rule. 

Commissioner Gabretson. The one that will work 30 hours, if need he, and 
don't find fault with tilings? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. And wlio carries the heaviest load? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; the foreman takes ids men, or tile stevedores takes the 
men who work regularly with them. 

Commissioner Gabretson. On that basis? 

Mr. Watson. On that basis; a good workman. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Tiiat constitutes the basis for a good workman. In 
regards to speed, what happens to a man who puts safety uliead of speed? 

Mr. Watson. That Is the first principle of the steamship company. 

Commissioner Garretkon. Speed? 

Mr. Watson. Safety; and that is the foreman’s instructions; safety first. 

Commissioner Gabretson. I have heard that stated in regard to a good many 
pursuits, but tlie fact is that a man who puts safety ahead of speed don’t last 
very long, does he? 

Mr. Watson. Well, we have our men many yeartgtto my knowledge. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Are they slow or fafpf^ 

Mr. Watson. Well, wo have all classes. $§& 

Commissioner Gabretson. Well, the inariwho does not speed up, don't lie get 
into the same class with the man who won’t work, say, 30 hours, the man that 
criticises the gear, and the man who demands the rest period? 

Mr*WAT 80 N. Not necessarily? 
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Commissioner Garretson. Don’t those men get to constitute the reserve in¬ 
stead of wluit might be culled the active force? 

Mr. Watson. No ; not necessarily. 

Commissioner Garretson. In regard to this waiting, you spoke of the fact 
that there is many a slip between the time the ship is reported to arrive and 
the time she docks and is ready for the business? 

.Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is there any real reason why these dock laborers 
should bear the whole expense of those delays and the employer hear none 
of them? 

Mr. Watson. Well, as a rule, a steamer leaves Quarantine at 10 o’clock, we 
will say, to-day, and the stevedore hires tiie men at half past 10, half an hour 
after tlie steamer leaves Quarantine. She is supposed to dock in an hour; that 
is tiie regular-run period. If it is two hours after, the men get that time in. The 
men employed are paid while they are hired and come inside of the pier gates. 

Commissioner Garretson. But there is in every instance—unless the foreman 
has made tiie mistake of hiring ins men ahead of time—the man bears the 
whole burden and tiie company bears nothing? 

Mr. Watson. The men are employed—they do not have to bear the burden if 
they are employed. 

Commissioner Garretson. No ; but they are waiting- 

Mr. Watson (interrupting). Their waiting time they bear the burden. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are >ou aware of the fact—you stated that you 
did not consider it practicable to put in the method that obtains in Liverpool 
of hiring the men with a half-day minimum; that it was not practicable here. 
Wimt is your idea of practicability? You mean it would cost tiie company 
money? 

Mr. Watson. Now, tiie various arrivals of the steamers—coming in at 10 
o’clock, 11 o’clock, and 9 o’clock—make it impracticable. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are the arrivals here more uncertain than in 
Liverpool? 

Mr. Watson. Steamers come in here at any time, but at Liverpool they 
don’t; they know exactly when they arrive. 

Commissioner Garretson. I suppose you are aware of tiie fact that all the 
railway tonnage arriving at New York, Baltimore. Boston, New Orleans, Frisco, 
and all the seaports is also handled by railway stevedores as well as by the 
longshoremen here? 

Mr. Watson. Certainly. 

Commissioner Garretson. I suppose you are also aware of tiie fact that all 
of that business is bundled by men under weekly or monthly wage? 

Mr. Watson. Well, not all of it; some of It tiie railroads do hire by the 
week. 

Commissioner Garretson. All that is loaded by the railroad company is 
loaded by weekly or monthly men? 

Mr. Watson. All that is loaded by the railroad companies from our steamers 
are loaded by hourly men at any time on tiie docks. 

Commissioner Garretson. Y'es; but for tiie time off the dock, that is done 
by weekly men? 

Mr. Watson. That I couldn’t say. 

Commissioner Garretson. Tiie railroad companies simply avail themselves, 
perhaps, here of the fact that they can get men here at the dockage point? 

Mr. Watson. Y r es. 

Commissioner Garretson. But at all other points It is done by regular em¬ 
ployees. is it not? 

Mr. Watson. That I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you believe the employer in his capacity is 
under any moral obligation either to ills employees or the public or the State, 
or whatever name is given to it—whatever? 

Mr. Watson. Under any obligation? 

Commissioner Garretson. Under any moral obligation? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir—49% 

Commissioner GARRETsoStaJjiiterrupting). For the employee’s performance of 
his duty of that employee for tMSglMFt iuterests of all? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, they are; theeompany Is obligated to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Not only for the best interests of the employee 
but for the best interests of the State? 

Mr. Watson, Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Garretson. You stated your belief was that the men would 
not average $15 a week? 

Mr. Watson. To the best of my knowledge, I think they would. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is that founded on the fact that the companies on 
the piers pay out an average of $15 per week? 

Mr. Watson. Well, now, on our pier-- 

Commissioner Garretson (interrupting). Your own pier, I understand, is 
better administered than a good many here? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. I am speaking of the general piers. 

Mr. Watson. In general, in my estimation, I should not think it would be 
any more than $15 a week. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, now, is it paid to the same men for all the 
weeks? For instance, if you paid $1,500 out, you have paid an average of $15 
per week to a hundred men; but did 100 men draw that amount, or did 1110 
or 150? 

Mr. Watson. It might be 150. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore the average of what you paid is what 
the company pay instead of what the individual man receives? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. And if there is one-half as many more men every 
day available and regularly working in the different gangs or shapes, it might 
readily be that instead of Ihe individual getting that, that while the company 
pays that on an average, $15 a week, to a certain number of men, the men 
actually get only an average of $10 per week as earnings? 

Mr. Watson. Well, on the best run of piers they would average $15 a week. 

Commissioner Garretson. Hut you think it very possible it would not us a 
whole? 

Mr. Watson. As a whole, I should not think it would. 

Commissioner Garretson. That is ail, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask just one question. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Lennon will inquire of you. Mr. Watson. 

Commissioner Lennon. Captain, you heard the previous witness, Mr. Riley, 
when he stated about the men’s capacity to carry? 

Mr. Watson, l'es, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your experience, is that correct, that a man will 
carry 250 pounds, or about that? 

Mr. Watson. Well, as a rule, in my own experience, a man does carry a bag 
of flour. That Is carried, and flour runs 140 pounds to the bag, and what we 
call double hags, 2S0 pounds. That would be probably the average of what a 
man would carry if he is carrying bag Hour. Coffee is lighter and sugar is still 
heavier; but, as a rule, in handling sugar it is seldom carried unless from the 
dock to the steamer—what we call doored off, rolled down and floored off. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long will a man be able to keep up that kind of 
work—carrying 2S0 pounds? 

Mr. Watson. Well, I have known men to work 15 hours. 

Commissioner Lennon. And It really means that he Is going and coming and 
getting his load on and unloading? Is he half of the time with his load on his 
back, or a third of the time? 

Mr. Watson. Well, flour Is hoisted into the steamer In what we call drafts, 
In large bags. There would probably he six bags to the draft—that is, 280 
pounds to the hag; and then the men in the hold—only one-half of those men 
were working to take away that draft. The next draft that would come in the 
other half would work. That way, possibly, they would average half time. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean, he loaded half of the time? 

Mr. Watson. They would be working half of the time In that class of load, 
say, carrying 280 pounds. 

Commissioner Lennon. You say that sometimes men work 20 or 30 hours 
continuously? How long after they started would It be before you would give 
them some time for lunch? 

Mr. Watson. Every five hours. 

Commissioner Lennon. How much time do they have for their lunch? 

Mr. Watson. One hour. 

Commissioner Lennon. One hour? 

Mr. Watson. Yes, sir; from 7 to 12; 1 to 6; and 7 to 12 again, with one hour 
meal ti<ne. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Will your company furnish the lunch or the men have 
to go out for It? 

Mr. Watson. The men go out and get their own lunch. 

Commissioner Garretson. Are they paid for that hour? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir. 

Commissioner Walsh. Mrs. Harriman, have you anything you would like 
to ask? 

Commissioner Haekiman. Oapt. Watson, what do you consider the worst evil 
confronting the longshoreman? 

Mr. Watson. Drink. 

Commissioner Harriman. I m6an in the conditions surrounding him in his 
work. 

Mr. Watson. Well, I should thiuk that would he the greatest evil, the men 
drinking and boozing around in the different saloons along the water front. 
There are all kinds of Inducements there for them, of course, If they accept It, 
and a good many of the men, Instead of going home, if they have a home, would 
rather go into a saloon and have beer and sandwiches than to go home. 

Commissioner Harriman. eliminating that, I mean what are the worst con¬ 
ditions surrounding the man m his work—for Instance, long hours, or- 

Mr. Watson (Interrupting). Weil, they are all privileged characters; they 
are not forced to work; they work only when they want to, and as far us their 
hours are concerned, they control them themselves. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you desire lo ask something, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is your company doing to lessen tins booze 
cause? 

Mr. Watson. Well, anything we cun do is done. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Dor instance, have you a place where the men can 
go into that is furnished in some way, instead of going into a saloon, it’ it 
ruins and storms? 

Mr. Watson. Nothing on the piers. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You don’t do anything to make the place pleasant 
for them? 

Mr. Watson. Nothing on the piers; they are only'hired to work when they 
come on the pier. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, outside if it rams or snows, they must seek 
a saloon as a place of shelter? 

Mr. Watson, oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell Or stand out in the snow and rain? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; no place provided to stay on the steamship piers for mon 
to congregate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you blame men under these circumstances for 
seeking the most convenient places, which in this case is a saloon? 

Mr. Watson. Certainly not, if it is not convenient to their homes. 

Commissioner O'Connell. So you say tlio company, so fur as you know, are 
not doing anything to remove that kind of evil? 

Mr. Watson. No; they don't furnish any waiting rooms for the men, if they 
are on the piers. 

Commissioner O’Connell They must stay outside of tlie pier when they are 
not working? 

Mr. Watson. They are employed outside of the gate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And there is no shelter at all outside on the 
street ? 

Mr. Watson. At present there is no shelter outside of the one Longshoremen's 
Rest, in our section. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It doesn’t seem to he a situation that would en¬ 
courage prohibition down there. [Laughter on the part of the audience.] That 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barnes. May I ask another question? How many piers do you say you 
have—58, 09, CO? 

Mr. Watson. And 61 and 62. 

Mr. Barnes. Five piers? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men would it take to do the work of those 
piers, on an average? 
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Mr. Watson. Pier 5S would employ 300 a (lay, while working, and Pier 50 
we will employ, say, 200; and Pier 60 we would employ anywhere from 350 up, 
according to the work that there is there; Pier 61, 150 men; and Pier 62, 
probably 75 men, on the work that is being done there. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, about 1,200 men on the live piers to do the 
work? 

Mr. Watson. Twelve hundred men would cover it under ordinary circum¬ 
stances; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men are turned away from the shapes in 
front of the piers in each time; would you say as many turned away as 
taken on? 

Mr. Watson. Well, a good many men are turned away on the starting of a 
steamer. After the steamer is started and the regular gangs are made up 
and called in in regular gangs there are not so many turned away. But on 
the start, whenever a man looks to see who is hired and who is not, of course, 
a good many men are turned away, and there might he ns many as 100 turned 
away; maybe 150; but I don't think there would be any more than that. 

Mr. Barnes. One other question. Do any of the steamship companies con¬ 
tribute to the one rest or not? 

Mr. Watson. That I would not like to say; that is regulated from the down¬ 
town office; I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Barnes. You have on your piers a device known ns a rapid transit or 
hurry-up, as the men call it? 

Mr. Watson. No; I don’t know that we have anything more than the or¬ 
dinary work. 

Mr. Barnes. How many drafts are going up and down (lie hatchway on most 
of your ships? 

Mr. Watson. That depends on the size of the hatch the men are working; 
might he two gangs on the hatch and might be three; as a rule, only one. 

Mr. Barnes. How ninny fulls on it? 

Mr. Watson. One full to each gang—if there are two gangs working. 

Mr. Barnes. When the load comes up with one fall, is it not caught imme¬ 
diately by another fall and burdened across to the pier? 

Mr. Watson. Well, that is done on Pier 00, because—it is because or on 
account of the steamers being breasled off. One fall brings it up and the other 
sends it ashore. 

Mr. Barnes. They cull that the hurry-up or rapid transit, among the men? 

Mi Watson. I don’t know that it is. We employ a larger number of men 
in tin gang doing that than the ordinary gang. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that not increase tile dangers? 

Mr. Watson. No, sir; it does not, because if a gang of men are working, the 
other one Is not. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t it sometimes the ease that you are loading and unloading 
at Hie same time? 

Mr. Watson. *Yes, sir; probably the forward end of the hatch may be loading 
and the after end discharging. 

Mr. Barnes. In looking over some documents back to 1910 I notice where 
(lie longshoremen attempted to form a rule that if tile hatchway was less than 
12 feet long there should be only one gang working in the hatchway. That 
is. there should not be alternate drafts going up and down. 

Mr. Watson. I never seen that rule there. As a rule, the hatches of our 
regular steamers are large. 

Mr. Barnes. That rule was not carried out. 

Mr. Watson. I have never seen it applied. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sh. That is all, Captain; (hank you. 

Call your next. 


TESTIMONY OP MR. F. W. RIDGWAY. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you state to the commission your business? 

Mr. ltiDGWAY. Manager of the—manager and superintendent of the operat¬ 
ing department of the International Mercantile Marine Co. 

Mr. Barnes. How long have you been in this position? 

Mr. ItiuuWAY. In that particular position about three or four years. 
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Mr. Barnes. What prior experience have yotl'liad with longshore work? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I have been with the associated companies for 81 years. 

Mr. Baenes. You know a good ileal about the office work and all that? 

Mr. Ridgway. Generally, In detail; yes, sir. 

Mr. Baenes. Has this knowledge of the longshore work led you to be able 
to give an estimate of the number of longshoremen in port? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, no; I have never gone into that. 

Mr. Baenes. Would you be willing to give an estimate—a vague idea? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, 1 think at best it would tie only a guess; I have nothing 
to go on; I have never made up any figures of that description, so I could only 
guess at it. 

Mr. Baenes. How about your knowledge of other ports, continental or 
English? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, only in a very general way. 

Mr. Baenes. Do you know anything about Liverpool? 

Mr. Ridgway. In what respect? 

Mr. Biknics. In respect to the way the men are worked, as well as In respect 
to the devices for carrying on the work? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don't know the details of the way the men are worked 
there; but the devices, I believe, are substantially the same as we have here, 
except that they have the moving cranes on the dock. 

Mr. Baenes. And how about Hamburg? Do you know anything about that 
port? 

Mr. Ridgway. No; our steamers do not run there. 

Mr. Baenes. You don’t know anything about the dock arrangements there? 

Mr. Ridgway. No. 

Mr. Baenes. And could not make any comparison? 

Mr. Ridgway. No; except 1 understand those are substantially the same m 
that respect as lu Liverpool—that they have those moving cranes for doing 
that handling. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any such thing here? 

Mr. Ridgway. Nothing in New York. 

Mr. Baenes. No moving cranes, such as they have at Liverpool and other 
foreign ports? 

Mr. Ridgway. No; there is no dock that I know of equipped that way. 

Mr. Baenes. You have, no doubt, as you have gone along for years in the 
work, noted the class of men who are doing the work. Do you think there 
Is as good a class of men doing tile work to-day as formerly? 

Mr. Riugway. Well, 1 should say probably not quite as good. 

Mr. Baenes. In other words, the men are deteriorating in their capacity? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baenes. What about your rate paid to employers’ liability companies; 
what rate do you pay? 

Mr. Ridgway. We don’t insure our risk here. 

Mr. B mines. What? 

Mr. Ridgway. We do not insure our risk at New York. 

Mr. Baenes. The International Mercantile Marine does not insure? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir; we carry our own insurance. 

Mr. Baenes. Do you know anything about the employers’ liability rate? Did 
you have occasion to go Into it to decide whether to carry it yourself or not? 

Mr. Ridgway. You mean the new law which becomes effective the 1st of July? 

Mr. Barnes. No ; the employers' liability. Suppose five years ago you de¬ 
cided not to carry this risk and to place it with an employers’ liability com¬ 
pany. Have you had any occasion at any time to look up the employers’ 
llubiltty rates? 

Mr. Ridgway. No ; I never have. 

Mr. Baenes. Why do you carry your own risk? Why do you find it better 
to carry your own risk than to give it over to a regular company? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, on general principles we have considered that probably 
it is the best thing to do. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, why? 

Mr. Ridgway. From what we have heard and from the experience of other 
people, we hnve assumed that the insurance companies would charge us more 
than we can carry on the claims. 

Mr. Baenes. Do you have many accidents; I mean many reported accidents? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, there are a few minor accidents. I would not qualify 
It by the word many., * 
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Mr. Babnes. There are a few. minor accidents. How do the accidents come 
about, do you know, or are they all reported to you? 

Mr. rtioowAY. All the accidents are reported to us. 

Mr. Babnes. That is all tlie accidents that the men make complaint about? 

Mr. Riduway. Well, we #lon't wait for the man to make u complaint. The 
accidents are reported when they occur. 

Mr. Babnes. About what rate do you pay, for Instance, say a man has 
a hurt that lays him up for three weeks, what do you pay? 

Mr. Kidoway. We have no regular scale In settling claims of that kind. Each 
one has been dealt with entirely upon Us own uierits. 

Mr. Babnes. For Instance, if a man is laid up for six weeks entirely through 
the fault of the company, what would you pay? 

Mr. ltiDG way. Well, I think it would depeud on the extent of his injuries 
and the circumstances of the case. The settlement in that case would probably 
ae very near or approximately what he might have earned. 

Mr. Babnes. Suppose he lost two lingers and was laid up six weeks, would 
,-ou give him full wages for the six weeks? 

Mr. Kidoway. I don’t believe we would give him quite the same as his 
wages. Of course, we have never dealt with it on quite that basis—not 
■xactly. 

Mr. Babnes. Suppose a man is laid up six months—can you give us a 
specific instance of that kind? That is what I am trying to get at. Tell me 
{nine of ihe sums that you pay. 

Mr. Kidoway. Well, they would range from $25 to $40 or $50 or perhaps 
tloo if the man was likely to he hurt longer than usual; but as a general 
ljing they are paid about what their salary amounts to. 

Mr. Babnes. As a general thing, about wlmt the salary amounts to? 

Mr. Kidoway. As a general thing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. What devices do you have—do you have devices to protect 
lie men? 

Mr. Kidoway. In a general way; yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. What devices do you have to protect the men? 

Mr. Kidoway. In what way? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, in a factory having an emery wheel they are required 
o have a hood over it, so that if it should explode a man will not be torn 
o pieces with the fragments. 

Mr. Kidoway. Well, there is nothing that would be similar to that in long¬ 
shore work. Tlie hatches are protected, as far as it is possible to do so con- 
iisloni . ith the work. 

Mr. Babnes. There is a museum of safety here in New York at 29 West 
thirty-ninth Street. Dr. Tolmnn, the director, told me there that he had no 
levices among the safety devices there for the protection of longshoremen. 
f>o you know of any at all? Do you know that they have been overlooked? 

Mr. Kidoway. I don't know of any special devices, no; I don’t know how 
mu could do very much more that that, because tlie hatches have got to he 
ipen when the cargo is being worked, and it would he impossible to protect 
hem absolutely. 

Mr. Barnes. Why is it the steamship companies have never contributed any- 
liing to the upkeep of this museum of safety? 

Mr. Riduway. 1 have never heard tlie question brought up. 

Mr. Babnes. Now, around tlie winches there is constantly a quantity of oil; 
n what way do you protect the man from slipping? 

Mr. Kidoway. Well, I could not speak from knowledge of all of the winches, 
>ut as a general thing my recollection is that the men stand on the wooden plat- 
'nrm that Is raised a few inches from the deck. 

Mr. Babnes. Now, that gets covered with oil, does It not, and have you any 
levices to protect the men from slipping? 

Mr. Kidoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. You have stood around the winches? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You know what danger a man would ho exposed to if he should 
>Hp and get his arm caught in a turn of the fall or get caught in the revolving 
vheels of the winch? 

Mr. Kidoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Now, do you have any devices at all or anything to protect the 
non from slipping in that oil? 
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Mr. Ridgway. I don't know as far as the oil Is concerned, but the winch 
itself is fairly well protected and, of course, the falls and all that Is generally 
cased In, as far as It is possible to do so. 

Mr. Babnf.s. Generally? 

Mr. Ridgway. Generally. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know of any particular device as to that? 

Mr. Ridgway. I can not say as to that oil; I think they have a platform 
generally, those that I have seen. 

Mr. Barnes. I notice in this safety list a device called alundum. Do you 
know anything about that? 

Mr. Ridgway. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Barnes. What about safety hooks? That is where the cargo is hooked 
in, where the fall is hooked onto the sling. Are the hooks so that they could 
not bounce out if they struck against a rail or the hatch combing, or anything 
of that kind? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Ridoway. We have a hook that has an extra part that fulls into place; 
but the others are generally used. I can not recall any accident which has 
occurred in the manner you suggest. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Ridgway, how long have you been here? Did you 
hear Capt. Watson and the other witness? 

Mr. Ridgway. Why, only the latter part, Just a few moments. 

Mr. Barnes. Du you know anything about the hiring of the men? 

Mr. Ridgway. Only in a general way; of course those matters are all handled 
directly on the dock. „ 

Mr. Barnes. Well, It would come within your knowledge, would It not? Did 
you hear the statement of the system of hiring the men at Liverpool? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Ill Liverpool the men work nine hours and are hired at 1 and 
7 again for night work, and a man that is taken on at any time is allowed half 
a day regardless of the time ho is taken on or how long they work. Are you 
in a position to say whether that scheme would he practical here? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, it seems to me it would probably he difficult to accom¬ 
plish at a port like New York, because the work is so scattered. 

Mr. Barnes. Is the work scattered around some of the large European ports? 
Are not most of the European liners congregated at Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes; that is very true at the Chelsea, hut there are a large 
number of smaller boats and cargo boats that dock elsewhere. 

Mr. Barnes. Give me some reason for thinking that it could not be carried 
on here if it can be carried on in Liverpool. 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, it seems to me that the present practice, so far as New 
York is concerned, is the best for here, 

Mr. Barnes. Why? Give us your reasons for that. 

Mr. Ridgway. To begin with, the system in Liverpool is entirely different 
from here. The men are hired in a different way. They have a clearing house, 
and that clearing house, like a committee, as I understand it. handles all the 
men there, and they are apportioned to the steamers that are working accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of that particular day. I think it would be necessary 
to have a scheme of that kind before it could work out the other part of it. 
Nothing of that kind lias ever been developed In New York. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you state that just because It is different? 

Mr. Ridgway. The details are different. I think you would have to start off 
with a different system. 

Mr. Barnes. Has there ever been any discussion in your company, it being 
the largest here, of any way to raise the standard of men; or has there ever 
been any question brought up of how you might better the men's condition in the 
way of'a waiting room; any tiling of that kind; has it ever been discussed? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir; I don’t think it ever has. 

Mr. Babnf.s. Have you ever had the proposition up as to the erection of 
shelters or farms on your piers or in front of your piers? Has that ever 
come up? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. It is claimed that the men drink a grout deal. 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, that seems to he the general opinion. 

Mr. Barnes. Let us' grant for a moment that longshoremen drink more than 
other men. Can you give a reason for that? 

Mr. Rieoway. No, sir; I don’t know of any specific reason for it. 

Mr. Barnes. Give us some general reason. Give me at least a vague idea of 
why you think longshoremen drink more than other workmen. ‘ 
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Mr. Ridgmay. I don't know why they drink more than other workmen. I 
suppose their Inclination lies in that direction. I don’t know of any other 
reason. 

Mr. Babnes. Wliy should it be peculiar to the longshoremen? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know. 

Mr. Barnes. You can not give any reason? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. Isn’t it because of the casualness of the work, on account of 
the amount of waiting around and fatigue and the hours? Do you think that 
lias anything to do with it? 

Mr. Ridgway. I should not think so, unless the man wos inclined in that 
direction to begin with. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t you believe that if a man was not inclined in that direc¬ 
tion, and he carried bags only weighing 180 pounds, not 350 or 250, for 15 hours, 
after lie came off that toil and stepped out of the boat into a cold day, do you 
believe there would be any environmental condition that would call for a drink 
there ? 

Mr. Ridgway. Naturally there are plenty of allurements in that neighbor¬ 
hood to induce him to if he wants to. 

Mr. Barnes. Are they there because they know where the trade is? Isn't 
that true? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir; and I think you will fiud that Is true in every city 
of the world. 

Mr. Barnes. Along the water front? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes; it is not indigenous to New York. 

Mr. Barnes. On account of the casualness of (he work the world over the 
longshoreman has been rendered a drunkard? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don't know whether you would put It on account of the 
cnsualness of the work or not, because a good man can always get enough to 
do along the dock. If one ship is finished up he can go to another dock in 
the neighborhood and get enough work to finish out I he day, as a usual thing. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that true? IIow often are the men hired throughout the day? 

Mr. Ridgway. Probably between lunch and dinner hour not, but for the 
sake of the argument, if a ship had finished at 12 o’clock the chances are he 
would lie able to get something when they turned to elsewhere at once. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think a longshoreman can go from pier to pier if he 
does not get employment; he can go there and get employment, and he need 
n it lose any time7 

Mr. Ridgway. He would not lose any time outside of liIs lunch. He would 
ha\e his hour for that lunch. 

Mr. Babnf.s. And the several hundred, and even thousands, of men you see 
loafing up and down the water front, they are doing that because they want to? 

Mr. Ridgway. That would not apply to all of thorn, because there would not 
lie work enough on other steamers starting up between the regular hours to 
employ that number. 

Mr. Barnes. What have your piers done in the way of fitting up a room for 
your first aid to injured? 

Mr. Ridgway. We have no rooms. 

Mr. Barnes. You have not? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Ho you know of any pier in the city of New York that has? 

Mr. Ridgw ay. I don't know of any. 

Mr. Barnes. What is done with a man—suppose a man has his leg broken; 
it takes from 20 minutes to half an hour before anything can be done. What 
is done during that hour? 

Mr. Ridgway. If it was a serious accident the doctor of the ship would he 
called immediately and a man given what attention was necessary, and in the 
meanwhile they would ring an ambulance and have him taken to a hospital. 

Mr. Barnf.s. Is a ship doctor always there when the ship is in port? 

Mr. Ridgway. It is safe to say we probably always would have a ship in with 
a doctor on board; generally always, with very few exceptions. 

Mr. Barnes. There would be exceptions? 

Mr. Ridgway. Very few exceptions. 

Mr. Barnes. When that doctor attempted to work with a man, where would 
he work with him, and what things would he have to use? What have you 
furnished In the way of appliances and things of that kind for the doctor to use? 
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Mr. Ridqway. Why, he would be taken—there are different rooms all over 
e (locks, and he would be taken probably to the nearest available room. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you mean by the nearest available room? 

Mr. ItinowAY. One of the offices. 

Mr. Barnes. In one o£ the offices? 

Mr. Riixiway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. lie would have to be laid on a floor or on a table—something 
that kind? 

Mr. Ridqway. I don’t know about those difficulties, because I have never 
itnessed them myself. 

Mr. Barnes. Is St not a fact that men are generally laid out on a stretcher 
some few places, and at other places simply on gunny sacks, awaiting the 
ubulanee? 

Mr. Ridqway. I couldn't answer the question specifically, because I have 
iver been there at that time. 

Mr. Barnes. As I understood, you to say a little while ago, tlie question of 
lelter has never come up in your discussions? 

Mr. Ridqway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In any other way has there been any attempt to better the con- 
lions of the men? 

Mr. Ridqway. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it not the truth, Mr. Itidgway, that as far ns the companies 
okiug after the men, or as far as anything that they do, or attempt, to do, the 
ngshore work might he out in the lumber camps iu Wisconsin or Minnesota? 
Mr. Ridqway. Well, I don't quite follow that. 

Mr. Barnes. Don't you lure the meu when they come down there to you lio¬ 
nise they have to come to got the work, you work them, you do not provide 
lem any place to bang up their hats or coats, no place for them to wash or 
•ink, excepting the common water taps? Isn't that true? 

Mr. ItxDo way. That is right. 

Mr. Barnes. That is true. You do not furnish any wash room or anything 
' that kind? 

Mr. Ridqway. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Or any place to hang up a coat or hat? As soon as you are 
trough with the men you turn them out into the farm again? Iu other words, 
iu have no connection with the men except when they are at work'' 

Mr. Ridqway. Excepting during working times. 

Mr. Barnes. And the Idea is to get as much out of them as possible, and 
>u have no other interest in them? Is that largely because you know that 
>u cau always have a reserve force of men? 

Mr. Ridqway. Well, I don’t think that there is always a reserve force of men 
:i there at our docks, because we have experienced great difficulty many times 
i securing as many men as we needed. 

Mr. Barnf.s. Yet you have turned away as many as 150 to 200 men? 

Mr. Ridqway. That would he at other times. The supply is a moving one, 
ad there are probably times when we have more ships iu than usual and there 
ill be a shortage of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever hear of a time when there was a scarcity of men? 
Mr. Ridqway. Did I ever hear of it? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ridqway. I know we have had difficulty in securing as many men as we 
eeded, 

Mr. Barnes. At what pier? 

Mr. Ridqway. What? 

Mr. Barnes. What pier? 

Mr. Ridqway. Pier (10 and Pier 59. I think at certain times that condition 
as prevailed to an extent on all of the piers. 

Mr. Barnf.s. On all of the piers? 

Mr. Ridqway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You are stating this from your general knowledge of it? 

Mr. Ridqway. Yes, sir. When we have had two steamers iu port, one on each 
de of the dock, sometimes we have not had men enough to work them iu full 
iree. 

Mr. Barnes. Y'ou spoke about the exchanges in Liverpool where men are 
ired. Would it be possible to have labor exchanges here? 

Mr. ItinowAY. I don't know that that question bus ever been taken up. 
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Mr. Babnes. It has never been taken up much- 

Mr. It mo wav'. I suppose anything is possible, if you put it that way. 

Mr. Babnes. Po you believe it is impractical V 

Mr. Rid&way. I should think if the conditions are so entirely different in 
Liverpool from what they are In New York that It would be highly impractical. 

Mr. Babnes. What is the difference? 

Mr. Ridoway. The situation of the port, the places where the steamers dock, 
are so scattered, while in Liverpool they are fairly concentrated. The dock’s 
port there run right along together, and the old lines all dock together there. 

Mr. Babnes. Y'et the water front in Liverpool is 12 miles? 

Mr. Ridoway. Well, I don’t think that that applies probably to all trades, 
although 1 don’t know specifically. 

Mr. Babnes. That is all, Mr. ltidgway. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Uarretsou wants to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. In regard to underwriting the risk on your em¬ 
ployees, is the reason that you underwrite your own risk, instead of utilizing 
the employers’ liability companies—does that lie in the fact Unit you consider 
the rates of those companies prohibitive? 

Mr. Ridoway. Well, we have considered it: good business to do it. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Ill other words, you take the chances yourself, 
because the rates you have to pay are so high? 

Mr. Ridoway. Well, that is practically it. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. You say if a man lost two lingers and was away 
from work six weeks in consequence thereof you were not to pay him quite full 
time? 

Mr. Ridoway. Probably nol ; hut we have never dealt with those accidents 
on exactly that basis. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Going on that basis, taking it as an outline of your 
methods, if a man lost two fingers and lost six weeks before they were healed 
up, according to you against that you did not pay him full time, how much 
would lie gel for tlie fingers? 

Mr. Ridoway. For the six weeks? 

Commissioner Garubtson. For the fingers? 

Mr. Ridoway. If lie were away for six weeks? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. You say that you pay him a month of the time, 
(lieu his loss was two weeks time and two fingers. You wonder that anarchists 
grow? 

Mr. Ridoway. What? 

Commissioner Gakbetson. I>o you wonder that anarchists become plentiful? 
If you cut a man’s head off, on the same basis of compensation, lie would not 
lose any time, and you would not have to pay him anything? 

Mr. Ridoway. No. 

Commissioner Gvrketson. Make him die on ins own time—like he waits for 
his work. 

Mr. Ridoway. Each case is decided entirely on its own merits. 

Commissioner Gaubetson. Where did the merit come in in that? That is 
what I would like to know. 

Mr. Ridoway. There is really not—there lias really been no basis for it; ami 
that is the reason why the question you put is rather a hard one to answer. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Are you familiar with the text that is used by the 
legal profession in determining the amount of damage for the various classes 
of injuries that occur to workmen? Isn’t it In every lawyer's office? 

Mr. Ridoway. I presume It would be, hut I have no knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Poesn't that furnish your basis for determination? 

Mr. Ridoway. It lias not with us. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Evidently it has not, on the Illustration that Is 
drawn. Po you consider that that is an equitable basis of settlement? 

Mr. Ridoway. Well, I think probably if a man was not able to work for some 
little time after that that it would be more equitable to pay him a larger 
amount. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. Oh, isn’t that just such a method of procedure on 
the part of the employers; isn’t that what is forcing the enactment of the class 
legislation that becomes effective in this State on the 1st day of July? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don’t know'. I couldn't answer that. We have always 
felt that we were dealing with the men very fairly. 
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Commissioner Garbetson. Fairly with the men? 

Mr. Hidoway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. He would lose two lingers, six weeks’ time, and get 
four weeks; go right bank to work and lose the next two lingers, lose six 
weeks, and get four weeks. Therefore, he would have lost four weeks and four 
fingers and have been a hopeless cripple, and you had turned him loose on 
society as a hopeless cripple, not recognizing your liability; is that it? 

Mr. IUdgway. If he was able to work we would give him something to do. 
We have on our docks to-day quite a number of men who have been Injured 
and not able to do heavy work tluit we have taken care of. 

Commissioner Garbetson. And if be suffered In that service a few more clip¬ 
pings lie would then, under your system of assessment of damages against the 
company, when It gets down lo where there was nothing left but the trunk, 
lie would not have a dollar and lie would have lost about one-third of the time 
that he had been recovering from his injuries? 

Mr. Hidoway. A serious injury would he a different thing. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Is two lingers a serious injury to a man's earning 
capacity? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gykhktson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions, Mrs. Ilnrrlman? 

Commissioner IIarriman. I want to ask one question. 

Mr. Ridgway, do you consider the conditions surrounding tiie longshoreman 
ns good as they should or could he, or as good as the companies can make them, 
or that it is necessary that the companies should make them, their working 
conditions? 

Mr. Hidoway. Their working conditions? Well, I don’t—I should think so, 
yes; we have always done everything that we could think of that would improve 
their condition. I don't know of anything to-day that could be done in that 
direction. 

Commissioner IIarriman. Do you think with Capt. Watson, that the worst 
evil they have to contend with is Hie drinking habit? 

Mr. Hidoway. I should think so, yes. 

Commissioner Harbiman. You do? 

Mr. Hidoway. Yes. 

Commissioner IIarriman. You do not think there is any way that that could 
be met by the companies? Anything that they could do that would prevent 
going into the saloons, as the nearest shelter, when they are not on the jobs? 

Mr. Hidoway. 1 really don’t know what could be done to change that. If a 
man is still inclined, I think be would go anyway. 

Commissioner Haruiman. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Conneli,. If there was a comfortable place where they could 
find a place to lie down, or play cards, play checkers, would that help it? 

Mr. Hidoway. There is a Longshoremen's Host across the street. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The company has nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Kiikiway. No; where they can go in and read papers and sit down and 
talk and rest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed the establishment of the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms at railroad centers throughout the United States where the men, when off 
from their employment, or desiring social intercourse with each other, can repair 
and have games and other amusements, diversions? Have you noticed that? 

Mr. Hidoway. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have the steamship companies paid any attention to that 
development? 

Mr. Ridgway. I don't think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you mean to say that if some such thing were estab¬ 
lished for longshoremen that you believe it would do them no good on account 
of their natural inclinations toward drink? 

Mr. Ridgway. It might. 

Chairman Walsh. But it has never been considered, as far as you know? 

Mr. Ridgway. It lias never been considered that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any person in your employ whose duty it 
Is to go around and ascertain whether things are safe, generally, around the 
places? 
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Mr. Ridgway. Well, we have periodical Inspections of various appliances; 
our gear Is inspected and tested periodically. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Periodically? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How often does that mean? 

Mr. Ridgway. The small gear that we use is inspected every six months; the 
heavier gear every 12 months, and such articles as hooks and blocks and 
apparatus of that kind taken out and annealed and tested. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any inspection as to the sanitary situa¬ 
tion? For instance, in the place where men drink, do they all use the one 
cup, whether some of them have some disease or other, that they pass along 
to the next one who may use it, who are using the same cup, or a common 
spigot? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. No attention has been paid to the sanitary con¬ 
ditions at all? 

Mr. Ridgway. None at all. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. I have another question. Ho any of your boats 
carry live stock? 

Mr. Ridgway. Why, they bring live stock in now, and occasionally take 
horses out, but the general live-stock business from this country is practically 
stopped. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. Does your company spend more money on tin' 
longshoremen in the way of comfort or facilities for working than it spends on 
the stock? 

Mr. Ridgway. Than H spends on the stock? 

Commissioner Garretson. For their comfort, yes, and shipment. 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, of course, what is paid on the stock, what Is spent on 
the stock, at least, is paid by the shippers. 

Commissioner Garretson. In other words, you do not spend any money on 
the employees or stock unless you are paid for it? 

Mr. Rtixiway. I think, perhaps, you misunderstand me. Whatever the 
shipper hires—the shipper hires a certain space on the ship for his stock. 

Commissioner Garretson. Yes. 

Mr. Ridgway. Whatever additional Idlings are necessary, for the sake of 
argument, in the case of thoroughbred horses, is paid entirely by the shipper. 
It is entirely a matter of arrangement. It is not a matter for the company. 

Ci aimissioner Gakhetson. If the company were jnst shipping stock that was 
like the lady’s dog, it was just dog—stock that was just stock—they would 
provide of necessity to keep the terms of their contract, better appliances than 
.mu provide for your longshoremen, because of tlie greater investment of the 
company for that purpose, would it not? 

Mr. Ridgway. I think not ; because we have always paid every attention 
(hat could he thought of in connection with the appliances and kept them up to 
date anti carefully inspected. 

Commissioner Gakhetson. And still there is not a safety appliance in the 
harbor of New York for the safety of tiie.se men; there is not a shelter for 
lltetn on the docks of New York that is not provided by outside money, nor is 
there a place whore a man can hang his hat and coat while in your employ 
that Is provided by the company. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Ridgway. I believe that that is true, with ttie exception of the safety 
appliances; I do not unite see what appliances could be put around the hatch 
to rentier the work different from what it is now. 

Commissioner Garretson. I was speaking of safety appliances as they are 
already applied to any craft. Go down here to the exhibition anti you will 
lind them. Isn’t this true—I don’t know whether you have made any in¬ 
vestigation or not for your companies do not seem to have a tendency to in¬ 
vestigate those things, from the testimony. In any craft where money is 
spent to insure safety, safety appliances are available, because it stimulates 
invention along that line. It is stated down here that safety appliances, In¬ 
vention—there is nothing for that class of men. Is it because they can not be 
made more safe? That you already have Ideal conditions? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I would not say that it was an ideal condition; we have 
been working on various things from time to time; but I don’t know of any¬ 
thing evolved in tliut direction. 

Commissioner Garretson. All that is done is to drive the men to work, under 
the ideal conditions, to drink? Has that been the result? 
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Mr. Ridgway. I don’t know whether it is the work that has driven them 
to drink or not. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Were you ever guilty of taking a drink l 

Mr. Ridgway. I have. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Wheh did you want it worst? 

Mr. Ridgway. When did I want it worst? 

Commissioner Garbetson. Yes. 

Mr. Ridgway. When? 

Commissioner Gauuetson. When you were fagged out? 

Mr. Ridgway. I should not say so particularly; no, sir. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. I have seen the time when my tongue was hanging 
out and I wanted it Imil then. 

Mr. Ridgway. Bad. 

Commissioner Oakrbtson. Doesn't it seem that 10, 15, 20, or 30 hours of 
labor carrying, for instance, 280 pounds as an average load, would head the 
man for the nearest place where lie could get some stimulant? 

Mr. Ridgway. Well, I don't think the man would always be working under 
those conditions. They would not always he carrying us heavy loads as that 
for a lengthy time. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. They would not all the time. I don’t think the 
man is born of woman that could do that ail of the tune. 

Mr. Ridgway. lr is different. Part of the time they would be carrying 
much more than that. 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Working as longshoremen could not be described, 
as a general proposition, as treading a primrose path? 

Mr. Ridgway. Any character of labor of that kind is hard work—manual 
labor 

Commissioner Gauuetson. That is all. 

Mr. II mines. I would like to ask you a question. The regular day is 10 hours, 
is it not? 

Mr. Ridgway. The regular day? 

Mr. Baunes. Yes. 

.Mr. Ridgwvy. Is 10 hours. 

Mr. Baunes. Is 10 hours the regular day? 

Mr. Ridgway. Yes; the extra live is overtime—night work. 

Mr. B arises. Tins shelter that you have referred to up here in front of your 
• piers, will uronunodute 400 or 500 men. That would lie about what proportion 
of the men that work along the Chelsea water front ? About how many men 
work there, do you know? It has been testified here to tie 2,500 to 3,000. 

Mr. Ridgway. I should think, probably, that that was a pretty close ap¬ 
proximation of it. 

Mr. Barnes. Then the rest there would only accommodate about one-iifth or 
one-sixth? 

Mr. Ridgway. Probably; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Does your company ever contribute to Miss Graham’s Long¬ 
shoreman’s Rest? 

Mr. Ridgway. No, sir: not that I know of. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. That is all; thank you. 

We will now adjourn until 2 o’clock this afternoon, to meet In the same room. 

(Thereupon, at 12.33 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTEB RECESS. 

Chairman Waj.su. The commission will please come to order. You may 
proceed now, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I see Mr. Barnes is not here. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barnes is iiere. He will be back in just a moment. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Hersey, will you take the stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSEY. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you state your full name and your position, Mr. Hersey? 

Mr. Hersey. Frederick William Hersey. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barnes, Mr. Rogers was not on your program. Did 
you substitute him for some one? 

Mr. Barnes. For Mr. Frederick Topp, who was vice president, ok second 
vice nresident of the International Mercantile Marine. 
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Chairman Walsh. What is his name? 

Mr. Barnes. Frederick Topp. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Hersf.y. Frederick W. Horsey, l'ier 3, Bush Terminal 
Mr. Barnes. Mr. Hersey, the present position you occupy is manager of 
locks ami cargoes for the company that lias charge of Bush Dock No 3 I 
think? 

Mr. Hersey. Pier 3 ; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And how long have you occupied that position? 

Mr. Hersey. Over seven years. 

Mr. Barnes. What work connected with the water front did you have before 
dial ? 

Mr. Hersey. I was with the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co. 

Mr. Barnes. That is out in one of the basins? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes; Atlantic Basin. 

Mr. Barnes. How long there? 

Mr. Hersey. About four years; between four and five years. 

Mr. Barnes, That makes how many years of continuous knowledge? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, say, 12 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Twelve years? 

Mr. Hersey. Over that, but about 12. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Hersey, i would like to ask you—can you tell me what 
■ou consider the number of longshoremen; that is, both foreign and coastwise? 
Mr. Hersey. That is a matter of conjocllire. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; it is very much a matter of conjecture, hut 1 just want 
■ou to give an estimate. 

.Mr. Hersey'. I should imagine anywhere between forty and sixty thousand 
lien. 

Hr. Barnes. Between forty and sixty thousand men? 

Mr. Hersey. Employed along shore. 

Mr. Barnes. You do not include freight handlers in that? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Because, while freight handlers work on the river piers, they 
ire entirely different from longshoremen? 

■Mr. IIersev. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You occupy a position on one of the piers of the Busli Terminal 
ml, as I understand it, the Bush Terminal is really the last word In pier de- 
clopm-uit here; is Hint rigid? 

Mr. Hersey. That is what we read. 

Mr. h.iii.NEs. That is what 1 read. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, I can only judge from standards that I have seen It is 
s good as I have seen. 

Mr. Barnes. How much larger are the piers at the Bush Terminal in size 
otli as to width and length, than at the Chelsea or Hoboken? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine—-I don’t know the exact figure's but the pier 
• e occupy is 1,351 feet in length and 151 feet in width. I haven’t the exact 
teasurements of the other piers, but I should imagine they are about 1,000 

Mr. Barnes. Something less than 1,000 feet, because they had to add some- 
king to the dock. 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know the exact figures. 

Mr. Barnes. The Busli Terminal, however, extends to 1 700 feet 
Mr. Hersey. But not in our district. 

Mr. Barnes. In general? 

Mr Hersey. One thousand three hundred and fifty. I don’t know about flic 
(*\v Pier 6; that may be a trifle larger. 

Mr. Barnes. What about the two city piers down there above you? 

Mr. Hersey. They are a trifle longer than our piers. 

Mr. Barnes. One thousand four hundred and something? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

BaKNES ’ What klnd of me ‘b a9 nationality, do you work down at your 


Mr. Hersey. It is a mixture; probably 
wedes, Norwegians, and Irish, principally. 
Mr. Barnes. At the Busli Docks the Irish 
ie.v, as to numbers? 

Mr. Hjbsky. I should imagine so. 


a great percentage are Italians, 
are at the end of the scale, aren’t 
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Mr. Barnes. Do you think that you have as good a class of workmen at the 
Bush Docks as they have at Chelsea? 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know about Chelsea, but we have a good class of 
workmen. 

Mr. Barnes. A good class of workmen? 

Mr. Hersey. Very satisfactory. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men do you work, for instance, do you work 
on your pier? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, it would have to be an average, because the number of 
men fluctuate so. 

Mr. Barnes. Certainly. 

Mr. Hersey. Depends on tonnage offered. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, take the average. 

Mr. Hersey. Well, probably, as an average, It would average about 275 or 
800 men a day. 

Mr. Barnes. Counting a whole month? 

Mr. Hersey. Counting a whole month. 

Mr. Barnes. That is, you would- 

Mr. Hersey (interrupting). And we might have 90 men to-day and might 
have GW) to-morrow. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, were you in here this morning and heard the testimony of 
other witnesses? 

Mr. Hkusey. I heard a great part of it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. These witnesses were from the passenger steamship lines, and 
in their business—an entirely different phase of this work? 

Mr. Hersey. Entirely. 

Mr. Barnes. And you are practically entirely freight? 

Mr. IIerrey. Well, you might call it entirely freight. What little passenger 
business we do would not amount to anything. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know about the sentiment of longshoremen? Would 
the ordinary longshoreman think that the passenger-line piers were better to 
work on than your piers? 

Mr. IIersey. Well, I could not say, because I can not think for the longshore¬ 
men, the longshoreman way. But the natural sequence of things, we all think 
if we are working for something large w'e are in a better position, but in my 
position there I am not directly thrown in with the longshoremen. I am not a 
stevedore. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, you come in contact- 

Mr. Hersey (Interrupting). Still, any testimony I might give would be sim¬ 
ply from my own ideas. 

Mr. Barnes. You hire men in front of the pier, the same as at Chelsea? 

Mr. Hersey. Not in front of the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. Where? 

Mr. Hersey. They generally shape at the foot of Forty-third Street; that is, 
right adjoining the gateway to the property. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean just below you? 

Mr. Hersey. The foot of Forty-third Street, going toward the entrance to the 
plant. The main entrance to the Bush Terminal is at Forty-third Street. 
That is where the workers are shaped. 

Mr. Barnes. Does your stevedore blow his whistle for assembly? 

Mr. Hersey. He doesn’t blow his whistle; he goes up there and picks out 
his men. 

Mr. Barnes. When he comes up that is enough? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He hires from the shape? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B ,vrnes. You pay the same price? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine so; we pay the union rate. 

Mr. Barnes. What is known ns the union rate? 

Mr. Hersey. Union rate: yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you believe is the weekly earnings of the ordinary 
longshoreman at the Bush Terminal for all the men, as you rotate them there? 

Mr. Hersey. That would be a very hard thing to give any sort of Idea, as the 
individual; simply have to apply an average of a certain number of men. 

Mr. Barnes. That is what I wish? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine it ranges between $12 and $13.50 a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you mean that for the entire body of men, or do you mean 
for the class of men that vou hire? 
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Mr. Hersey. Naturally, the average that we have to pay, based on the men 
that we have to hire. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you ever been up at the shape when the hiring was 
going on? 

Mr. Heesey. I can not say that I have been there; I may have come 
through- 

Mr. Barnes (Interrupting). Have you knowledge from hearsay or actual 
knowledge of the number of men turned away after the hiring is done? 

Mr. Heesey. Under the present regime, 1 think there are very few men turned 
away there at our place. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, I had an interview with you, Mr. Hersey, several days ago, 
in which you told me the number of tons of cargo that you moved in the course 
of the year. 

Mr. Heesey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. At that time I asked you to prepare something that might show, 
in addition to that, the number of men and the number of hours’ work per man 
required to move that amount of freight; have you done so? 

Mr. Heesey. I went over it hurriedly; that is, as near as I could do In the 
time limit. I waited until 1 got your memorandum of topics, and, of course, 
that did not reach me until Saturday morning; hut I figured up that our total 
tonnage, including coal and all—the tonnage handled by us during the 12 
months—was 1,390,000 tons handled by our organization; and, of course, that 
could lie resolved Into hours very readily by finding the cost against it, which 
would l)e about $400,000—pay-roll cost. 

Mr. Barnes. Four hundred thousand dollars to move- 

Mr. Hersey. One million three hundred and ninety thousand tons. 

Mr. Barnes. One million tons plus? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. How many men did you hire in the course of that year? 

Mr. Hersey.- Well, the average number would he about 275 men per day. 

Mr. Barnes. And how many hours’ work to move that million tons? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine the number of hours would approximate about 

1 , 0 ( 10 . 000 . 

Mr. Barnes. In oilier words, you would do- 

Mr. Hersey. A ton an hour for all the hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Hersey, wlmt is your knowledge of the ports abroad? 

Mr. Hersey. Nil ; only what I have read. 

M". Barnes. Well, have you read considerably about them? 

Mr. Hersey. I have. 

Mr. Barnes. I am vain enough to believe that. I know a little about them, and 
I have only read about them. Let’s go into what you know about Hamburg. 

Mr. Hersey. In a general way. 

Mr. Barnes. Wlmt do you think of the port of New York as an up-to-date 
port, as compared with Hamburg? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, I don’t think we have the progressive spirit. 

Chairman Walsh. Haven’t any what? 

Mr. Hersey I don’t see that we can see any evidence of a progressive spirit 
in the betterment of the port of New York. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, the port of New York, taking it t>v and largo is 
out of date? 

Mr. Hersey. I could not say that, because I have no standard to govern my 
words by. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, from your knowledge and reading as to Hamburg, would 
you consider it up to the standard of Hamburg? 

Mr. Hersey. I would not. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the English ports? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, I tldnk, from what I read from the English ports, I should 
Judge that they were more up to date. 

Mr. Barnes. More up to date? 

Mr. Hersey. For economic purposes. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean in the mechanism to handle cargoes? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

?* r ’ ® ASNES - Tlds is not in reference to the way they treat the men? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Hersey. One leads to the other, I should think. 

,. Mr ' RARr ™.s. That is what, I wanted to get. You were speaking of, really, 
the mechanism; but that leads up to the men? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 3-4 
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Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that longshore work is a very casual work? 

Mr. Hersey. Casual? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Hehsey. Well, you will have to define how you use casual. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that longshore work Is the kind of work in which 
a man only gets from three to four (lays’ work a week and spends a week to get 
the three or four days’ work? 

Mr. Heusf.y. Not as a general thing. I think a great deal of that depends 
upon the man himself. 

Mr. Barnes. In how large a way could the man himself remedy that? 

Mr. Hersey. By creating his own value. 

Mr. Barnes. Does the ordinary longshoreman have a large value as a unit? 
Mr. Heksey. Of course; ns a man every man has his potentiality. He makes 
up the machine. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; he makes up the machine. 

Mr. Heksey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How much rotation goes on over at your pier? Do you hire the 
same men every day ? 

Mr. Hersey. That, of course, depends upon the tonnage that we are handling. 
Our business fluctuates; that is, we are not a regular line business. 

Mr. Barnes. When you have to employ 90 men you turn away 510? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir; we do not turn them away. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you do? 

Mr. Hersey. They do not show up. 

Mr. Barnes. They know better than to come? 

Mr. Heksey. They know better than to come. 

Mr. Barnes. How do they get that knowledge? 

Mr. Hersey. I suppose there Is a sort of mental telepathy that tells them 
those things. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t give out that knowledge, do you? 

Mr. Hersey. We do If we can. 

Mr. Barnes. You do not post It up? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. There is a certain mental telepathy that makes the 510 men 
know they need not come? 

Mr. Hersey. They get It through the Longshore Gazette. 

Mr. Barnes. Please explain to the commission what it is. I know what If is, 
personally. 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know as I can explain It. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the Longshore Gazette? 

Mr. Hersey. It is a sort of gazette that is published; it is a gazette. 

Mr. Barnes. It is not printed in type? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir; It is not printed in type. It is .just a general understand¬ 
ing among longshoremen, which could only be Interpreted by a longshoreman. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, a man would have to work as a longshoreman 
to understand the spirit of it? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. He could get that influence that would make him know Unit 
he need not come there? 

Mr. Hersey. That Is It. 

Mr. Barnes. So, the 510; where do they go that day? 

Mr. Hersey. I imagine they go where work affords. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there room for the 510? 

Mr. Hersey. Most certainly there Is room. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many docks are there, commencing with the 
American? 

Mr. Hersey. Seven. 

Mr! Barnes. Seven? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men are required to do the work there nor¬ 
mally throughout a week? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine, on an average of 1,500 to 1,800 men. 

Mr. Barnes. One thousand eight hundred men? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men obtain their living there? 

Mr. Hersey. I think equal that number; I should imagine so. 
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Mr. Barnes. Do you mean that there Is no reserve over and above the number 
of men actually required to do the work down there? 

Mr. Hebsey. You might call It a reserve. The greater part of the Italian 
labor comes from a district of its own, and It is very easy to draw from that 
district. 

Mr. Barnes. What does that labor do when not engaged on the Bush? 

Mr. Hersey. They float around to different parts where they are in the habit 
of getting the work; that is, it would be around the Atlantic Basin, along the 
New York Belt Co. water front, and also the Bush Terminal. 

Mr. Barnes. When you speak of 1.800 or 2,000 people, you are talking about 
a number of people who go to the Atlantic Basin and- 

Mr. Hersey. I am taking an average, as near as I can estimate it, in my own 
mind of men who are on an average employed. There might he days during 
the time where that number would only be 500 or 300 men working on the 
whole plant, but there are days that we ourselves employ 600 or 700, and I 
Imagine other piers are equally the same. The business is analogous. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Hersey, from wliat you explained to me when I bad 
a conversation with you, I saw you bad worked out the matter of tonnage and 
per hour per man very effectively, and also the rest of your business. Do you 
believe that there is in any way—not only that the Rush, hut at other ter¬ 
minals in the city—any way In which the work could be made less casual? 
You heard it stated here by people who represent different interests that no 
more than four days’ work at best could l>e had by the men throughout the 
year, and that they spend seven days to get that. Have you any scheme 
whereby the work could be made less casual? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir; because I think the statement four days a week, while 
it might carry out, yet at the same time there Is too much guesswork as to 
Just what it includes. Because, In fact, I could not say from my record how 
much money any one man had earned unless he worked for us during all the 
time he was employed. 

Mr. Barnes. Suppose a man worked a full day for you at, we will say, (he 
union rate, although there Is no union rate, but at 33 cents an hour, he would 
make .$.3.30? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And the highest you estimate would he $13. How many days 
would it take him to earn that? 

Mr. Hersey. It would lie very easy to divide it and find out. 

Mr. Barnes. Between four and five? 

Mi Hersey. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Do you work Sundays? 

Mr. Hersey. When necessity requires. Not ns a general thing. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that mean that the men, even at your host estimate of 
working between four—getting between four and five days’ work, and spending 
six and seven days to get It? 

Mr. Hersey. I would not say that. 

Mr. Barnes. Doesn’t it show for itself? 

Mr. Hersey I would not say that, not on the long average, 

Mr. Barnes. Excuse me, hut does it jibe, when you say $13 per week a man 
can earn at a 10-hour day? 

Mr. Hersey. That $13 a week, my dear sir, represents an average for the 
year. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; I am talking about nil average for the year per week. 

Mr. Hersey. But it would he very hard for me to judge w'lth regard to that 
It would take lots of figures to make myself clear, ami I would rather not 
conjecture. 

Mr. Barnes. It stands just there. I would like to know where the discrep¬ 
ancy Is. The man is surely not working six days a week. If he did, he would 
earn between $19 and $20. 

Mr. Hersey. Certainly. We could not work men when we do not have the 
ships. 

Mr. Barnes. That is wliat I am saying. 

Mr. Hebsey. Therefore that is what brings the average down 

Mr. Barnes, The average, then, must be according to the amount- 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine that, as nearly as I can figure 

Mr Barnes. How about the hazards of the work? What do you think about 
it; l;o you have many accidents? 
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Mr. Hersey. About the usual number. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the usual number? 

Mr. Hf.rsey. Well, It would be very hard for me to say. 

Mr. Barnes. If a mail sols hurt so that he is laid up a week with a crushed 
finger, you don’t call that an accident? 

Mr. Hersey. Every accident is reported. 

Mr. Barnes. Reported to whom? 

Mr. IIersey. The underwriters. 

Mr. IHknkk. You have no employers’ liability? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir; travelers’ 

Mr. Barnes. What ? 

Mr. Hersey. The Travelers’ Insurance. 

Mr. Barnes. What do they charge yon? 

Mr. Hersf.y. I don’t know (he exact figure. 

Mr. Barnes. Could you come anywhere near? 

Mr. Hersey. I should imagine about 4} or 5 per cent. Somewhere along 

there. 

Mr. Barnes. T beg your pardon, I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Hersey. T suppose the Insurance amounts to 4* or fi per cent. 

Mr. Barnes. Four and a half or five per cent? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir; I don’t know the exact figures. 

Mr. Barnes. The miner is $2? 

Mr. Hernicy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Coal miners? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Your rate is higher titan that. 

Mr. Hersey. I Imagine so, if that is the rate for the miners. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any place on your pier for giving first aid? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, we have a first-aid arrangement for bandages and little 
surgical instruments. We have it rest room. 

Mr. Barnes. You ha\o a rest room? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Where is that? 

Mr. Hersey. It Is a general place where we could take a man if he is 
injured. 

Mr. Barnes. That rest room Is not occupied by longshoremen during their 
rest hours? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir; but they have the liberty (o go there if they choose to, 
but they do not choose to. 

Mr. Barnes. Are longshoremen allowed on your pier other that at the time 
they are working? 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t think the question ever came to (he point. After their 
work is over they are generally not prone to remain around the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. You have seen the casual way of working—taking them on and 
working them? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You do take them on for a little while? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And lay them off? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. sir; by the hour. 

Mr. Barnes. As lighters and ships come in? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Ts 1'here any place provided for their waiting? 

Mr. Hersey. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Barnes. Has that ever been taken up by your company? 

Mr. Hersey. We have given It considerable consideration from time to time. 
Mr. Barnes. You never have done anything? 

Mr. Hersey. But we have never done anything. 

Mr. Barnes. At the Bush Docks is there any such thing ns a rest? 

Mr. Hersey. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Hersey, I think that you are very well acquainted 
with the situation from both ends. I would like for you to give your personal 
Ideas about how the situation might be helped. Don’t you believe that there is 
an opening for the bettering of the condition of longshoremen? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, it would he a very hard question for me to answer. 

Mr. Barnes, I say, don’t you believe there Is an opening? ', 

Mr. Hersey. I should say I imagine so, morally and physically. 
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Mr. Barnes. Could the companies themselves help any In the moral and physi¬ 
cal betterment of the men? 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know. That is whatever the Individual regard Is for a 
man. 

Mr. Barnes. Whatever the individual regard is? 

Mr. Heusey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You take some Interest in social welfare? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, I give it considerable thought. 

Mr. Barnes. You give it considerable thought? 

Mr. Herney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you noticed how the different plants employing large num¬ 
bers of men throughout the country—tin* questions of social welfare and the 
betterment of the men have been taken up by those concerns? 

Mr. IIersey. I have read some about it. 

Mr. Barnes. Could that particular work he taken up among (lie longshore¬ 
men ? 

Mr. Herney. I don't see anything to prohibit It. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. IIersey, is it not a truth that the general public has gotten a 
wrong conception of file longshoremen, which they themselves have accepted, 
about drinking, and the general utter worthlessness of tiie men? 

Mr. IIersey. Why, from our standpoint, we find that we have a very good 
class of men, indeed. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; 1ml I am talking about the general public. 

Mr. Hersey. I am Mire I don’t know what the general public thinks. That 
would lie hard for me to say. I can only give my personal ideas and views. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all for the present. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Do you wish to ask him any questions, Mr. Garretson? 

Commissioner Garretson. Y’cs; I would like to ask a question or two. You 
estimate, Mr. Hersey, that the average earnings are about .$13 a week, are 
they ? 

Mr. Hersey'. I think that was my testimony. 

Commissioner Garretson. As a general average, is that what your company 
pays out on an average? 

Mr. Hersey. That is- 

Commissioner Garretson. Or is that what a man receives on an average? 

Mr. Hersey. I simply arrived at the average through the actual figures. 

Commissioner Garretson. Through the men you employ, without any effort to 
conn, d the individuals—without any effort to connect the individuals up with 
the pay roil? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then is it not a fact the individual man, if your 
average for the week is that you are paying each day 100 men—it may often be 
the case that the amount of $13 is divided up between 120 men instead of the 
straight 100? 

Mr. Hersey. Quite conclusive. 

Commissioner Garretson. And, therefore, the average earnings of the indi¬ 
vidual, provided there are more men engaged in the business than there are 
jobs open, as a general proposition, would be less than the amount of average 
pay by the company? 

Mr. Hersey. Necessarily, it would have to he. 

Commissioner Garretson. Even on your own basis of what the company pays 
out, if the man worked 10 hours every working day, leaving Sunday out alto¬ 
gether—313 days each year—ids earnings would he $1,032, while oven on your 
estimate of wlmt. the company pays out the amount paid by the company to the 
average man in its employ is only $070; and then if there is a further sub¬ 
division that only brings to the Individual, say, $10 a week, then you have got 
the actual earnings of the man, doing in the neighborhood of $400 a year, for 
the year? 

Mr. Hersey. So far ns his earnings from our particular plant are concerned. 

Commissioner Garretson. In this we are drawing a circle around your plant? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Therefore it would he readily seen that the actual 
earnings of the men under the system that obtains of'paying longshoremen 
bears a very little relation, Indeed, to the amount of time that he Is compelled 
to give to secure that amount of enrnings. In other words, he lins got to give 
313 d^s to secure pay for what actually turns out to be less than 200 days? 
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Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gareetson. Your Terminal Co. also owns a railroad? 

Mr. Hersey. I am not the Bush Terminal. We are lessees of one pier. 

Commissioner Gareetson-. But the Bush Terminal Co. does own a railroad 
and operates It In connection with it? 

Mr. Hersey. I couldn't say that it owns it. They operate one. 

Commissioner Gareetson. They operate one in connection with the dockage? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Is not the railway movement and the dockage 
movement intimately connected; aren’t they intimately connected with each 
other; that Is. the amount of business done by (he railroad company is wholly 
dependent upon the amount of business delivered at the docks, either incoming 
or outgoing? 

Mr. Hersey. Quite naturally. 

Commissioner Gauretson. If the men on the docks were paid on the same 
basis that the men on the railroad or the switchmen are paid—it is purely a 
switching road, as I understand it? 

Mr. Hersey. That is all. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Would it not give the actual hours of the day to 
every man that worked as a longshoreman? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, theoretically, of course it would have to. 

Commissioner Garretson. Actual? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gykretson. Is it not a fact that the Rush Terminal Co., if it 
calls a switchman at all, pays him for 10 hours? 

Mr. Hersey. lie is busy 10 hours. 

Commissioner Garretson. Whether he is busy or not? 

Mr. Hersey-. They intend to keep them busy, otherwise they would lay 
them off. 

Commissioner Garretson. Doesn’t tlielr contract so provide? 

Mr. IIkrsey. I don’t know anything about their contract. 

Commissioner Garretson. It does. Haven’t they bail a strike with their 
railroad men within the lust four weeks? 

Mr. Hersey. Quite possible. 

Commissioner Garretson. Didn’t they settle on that basis less than 10 days 
ago? 

Mr. Hersey. I don’t know how they settled, sir. because I don't know. 

Commissioner Garretson. Would you hold, as a matter of equity, that, if 
there was justification for paying the switchmen on that basis, that the long¬ 
shoremen were entitled to as much consideration from their employer? 

Mr. Hersey. Why. [ don’t just get what you are driving at. The point is 
this, that the longshoremen anil the switchmen are in entirely a different class 
of labor. 

Commissioner Garretson. They are both human'' 

Mr. Hersey-. That Is quite evident. 

Commissioner Garret-son. Well, I have heard some testimony hero that made 
me doubt whether longshoremen were human or not. But if the service of one 
was absolutely dependent on the other, and the character of work of one man is 
of an exhausting physical character as great or greater than the other, if 
there is equity in paying the switchmen every calendar day for 10 hours, if lie 
works al all- 

Mr. IIersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson (continuing). Would there be equity in also pay¬ 
ing the longshoremen? 

Mr. Hersey. The equity in paying the longshoremen would consist in being 
possible to provide tonnage so that we could (ill the pier right straight up and 
work 350 days In the year, hut unfortunately we are not provided with tonnage 
In that way. 

Commissioner Garretson. You don’t misunderstand the switchmen’s agree¬ 
ment, that the switchmen’s agreement only provides this: That if he works at 
all he shall be paid for a day. But it does not bind the company to give him 
work unless they have work for him any time during that day- 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garretson. If it is equitable for one, wouldn’t it be equitable 
for the longshoreman also, If he was needed for an hour and you culled him for 
work, and pay him for half u day—if it is equitable for the other man? That 
don’t commit you to the idea? 1 
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Mr. Hersey. I would not be committed to It, because the stevedoring part of 
It Is not connected with my particular business; whatever I should say would 
be simply my impression. So it would not be fair for me to make any state¬ 
ment except ns my own view. 

Commissioner Garretsox. I am asking you only for your personal opinion. 

Mr. Hersey. But, of course, naturally, if you hold a man so that lie can not 
take any other labor, looking at it from a theoretical point of view, I would 
say yes. 

Commissioner Garretsox. The foreman who hires these men, the company 
hires them by the month or the week, or whatever it is? 

Mr. Hf.rsey. Whatever the custom is. 

Commissioner Garretsox. For a term, and they are in continuous em¬ 
ployment ? 

Mr. IIeksey. It depends on the amount of tonnage there is. 

Commissioner Garretsox. And the number of foremen depends on that? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretsox. But the necessary number to handle your mini¬ 
mum, or possibly your average, are always kepi in employment, are they not? 

Mr. Hersey. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner Garretsox. But a certain number are? 

Mr. Hersey. In the month of June if we did not have any slaps, why, we 
would not have any foremen. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You had no foremen? 

Mr. Hersey. I say, if the month of June developed that we had no tonnage or 
ships, we would have no foremen. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You would discharge them, then, hut they are 
under continuous employment unless you discharge them? 

Mr. IIeksey. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Suppose at some of the periods when there is no 
tonnage, sometime during the day, those men do not serve as foremen and are 
used in such other service outside of that as you can utilize them at? 

Mr. Hersey. I would not say that. 

Commissioner Garretsox. If there is no gang there can’t he a foreman, then, 
for the time being? 

Mr. Hersey. Oh, we lay the foremen off. 

Commissioner Garretsox. By hours, the same ns you do the longshoremen? 

Mr. Hersey. Just the same way. 

Commissioner Garretsox. You don’t play any favorites on that? 

Mr. Hersey. No favorites. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Do you have any difficulty in keeping dependable 
foremen under those conditions? 

Mr. Hersey. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Referring to the information that is contained 
in this Longshoremen's Gazette, you say they read In the Longshoremen’s 
Gazette that there won’t be any more men needed, so they don't come around. 
When a man 1ms acquired the art of closing his eyes anil reading the page I 
suppose he might do that, but is the information timt he 1ms learned to draw 
from that Gazette dependable? 

Mr. Hersey. Might be or might not lie. 

Commissioner Garretsox. As a class? 

Mr. Hersey. Might be. 

Commissioner Garretsox. If he lias learned from ordinary experience that 
lie lias missed a shop and that there is no possibility to secure employment 
until the next one is opened, why lie has got- 

Mr. Hersey (Interrupting). That is the natural deduction. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Then your statement that whether the man lias 
the opportunity to fill out his day’s work depends altogether on the man or 
depends on the man himself, to use the exact language, really depends on 
Whether or not there is a place anywhere for the man that cau lie secured? 

Mr. Hersey. The two together. 

Commissioner Garretsox. Well, then, it don’t depend altogether on the man 
himself, does It? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, you can put the two together. 

Commissioner Garretsox. If the man could dominate it, there would not be 
any unemployed in New York that wanted to work. 

Mr. Hersey. Let us hope so. 
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Commissioner Garrktson. Hope goes in some churches as a means of sal¬ 
vation, but it don’t give the man work. If that was true he would have the 
w'ork, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. IIersky. That is not- 

Commissioner Garrktson (interrupting). If it depended upon himself and 
the job was there? Can 50 men all have jobs if there are only 40 jobs? 

Mr. TIkusey. It would not seem so. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Then that would not depend on the man himself 
at all, would it, only on his ability to get there first? 

Mr. IIkusey. Yes. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is beyond a man’s control, whether or not 
he gets his share of employment? 

INIr. IIkksey. Why, he must take his chances with the rest of them. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Well, then, if he has to take his chances, it don’t 
depend on him at all? 

Mr. IIkukky. We have already admitted that it took the two together—the 
job and the man. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Yes; you have admitted that now, but the original 
declaration was that it depended on the man himself. 

Mr. Hkrsky. To a great extent. 

Commissioner Garrktson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask: Is there a person connected with 
your companies who is assigned to look after the safety of the working appli¬ 
ances around these docks? 

Mr. IIersky. Well, we have one dock only. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your (lock—is there any one man in your employ 
whose business it is to see that these appliances are safe? 

Mr. IIersky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And the ropes are sound and all that? 

Mr. Hkrsky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How often does he make such an inspection? 

Mr. IIkksey. When necessary—every time and any time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does lie do it e\ery day? 

Mr. Hkrsky. Every day when stuff goes out of the store. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, does he look after the sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Hkrsky. What sanitary arrangements? 

Commissioner O’Connell. To see that the men get good drinking water. 

Mr. Hkrsky. Why, they attend to that themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where do they get the water? 

Mr. Hkrsky. Get it from the city tap on the dock. The water is passed around 
to them through the hold of the ship by their own men, by their own fellows. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They use a public cup? 

Mr. Hkrsky. They manage that themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They carry a cup with them? 

Mr. Hkrsey. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Each one? 

Mr. Hkrsky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t have any tiling in extreme hot weather 
as for a man to take a shower bath? 

Mr. IIkusey. We imvon’i arrived at that yet. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I didn’t know hut it might be a good thing to 
recuperate the men when they had an hour between ships. 

Mr. Hkrsky. They might be a little better on a day like to-day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It might invigorate them? 

Mr. Hersky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was just reading in one of the noon editions 
here of a New York paper: “ Railroad provides showers for hogs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad has arranged to have showers at certain points along their 
railroad for hogs.” 

Mr. Hersey. Railroads are not so bad after all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If it was a good thing for hogs, It might be a good 
thing for human beings, if they had a chance, for a shower occasionally. Well, 
that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. Commissioner Garretson asked about foremen. You do have 
a number of regular foremen? 

Mr. Hersey. More or less regular; we are always busy. 
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Mr. Barnes. About how many regular foremen do you have? 

Mr. Heksey. Why, you might say we have three—mostly engaged, except 
might be a break of three in four days. 

Mr. Barnes. These hourly foremen you are speaking of, engaged on oeeastons 
when you are working live or six hundred men, are they? 

Mr. Hersky. Y'es. 

Mr. Barnes. And they distribute themselves throughout the ship? 

Mr. Hersky. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. The men drink from the water tap? 

Mr. Hersky. No; they do not; the water is passed around the ship. 

Mr. Barnes. Passed around the ship? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. By one of their own men? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In a bucket or dipper? 

Mr. Hersey. Bucket and dipper, or any way they choose. It is good, clear 
water. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Is the man employed oue of their own men or one 
that you employ? 

Mr. Hersey. We pay for the man. 

Mr. Barnes. The company pays for him? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, do you have any place for the men to hang up their coats 
and hats—specially provided room? 

Mr. Hersey. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any wasli room for them? 

Mr. Hersey. No; except, the general tap. 

Mr. Byrnes. They can go to the general tap? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t provide towels? 

Mr. Hersey. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, I want to say to you, Mr. Hersey—you smile when T say 
“towels' in reference to longshoremen—it makes you smile to think that a 
longshoreman could have tin* same desires as other human beings. 

Mr. Hersey. I think very likely lie does. 

Mr. Barnes. But we smile when we speak about furnishing towels to long, 
shoremen ? 

Mt Hersey. Y'es, 

Mr. Barnes. And I certainly did, too. 

Mr. Hersky. I think even a longshoreman would. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; and he lias- been taught that in the last 35 or 40 vears, in 
this port, hasn't ho—he has been taught to smile- 

Mr. Hersey (interrupting). Longer than that. 

Mr. Barnes. Y'es—when a towel is mentioned for him. I would like to 
ask you- 

Mr. Hersky. You must remember that I am not a stevedore. 

Mr. Barnes. No; I beg pardon. Now, do you believe that the steamship 
companies of this port are making a decent living at their work? 

Mr. Hersky. That is a matter that can lie very easily found out. 

Mr. Barnes. Aren't the steamship companies declaring fairly good dividends? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, T could not state that except as a matter of financial 
record—what I read in the paper. 

Mr. Barnes. As a matter of financial record—aren’t the steamship companies 
in tills port declaring, almost without exception, unless it is one fighting with 
the Atlantic conference—isn’t it a fact that they are paving very good divi¬ 
dends? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, from the reports—I have not read any reports lately, of 
their dividends. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, when you did road reports, about wlmt did it range— 
from about what per cent lowest and highest? 

Mr. Hersey. Why, for one year, I think, if my recollection serves me right, 
one line paid 14 or 15 per cent. 

Mr. Barnes. Didn’t they range any higher than that? 

Mr. Hersey. I couldn’t say, but 1 have seen some that were higher, possibly, 
and some lower. 

Mr. .Barnes. Very few lower than 14 or 15 per cent? 
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Mr. Hkrsey. I would not say, because I never made a general canvass; all 
saw was just casual. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn't It your general Impression that the steamship companies 
n this port, with nil tlielr crude way of doing business and out of date way of 
iolng business, are earning large dividends? 

Mr. Herhey. They might show that they earned large dividends, but you 
oust bear in mind that the lines operating to this port have other feeders 
■esldes the port of New York. We must not get confused on the Idea that they 
re making all their money out of the port of New York, or running to the 
Jnited States, either. 

Mr. Barnes. I don’t mean that; but we will coniine ourselves to lines tendi¬ 
ng here and having regular sailings to the port of New York. Isn’t it your un- 
ierstanding that they are making good dividends? 

Mr. Hkusky. Yes; but even those lines do not make all their money out of 
he port of New York, because they are running to China and Japan from Llver- 
1O0I and from Amsterdam, us well. 

Mr. Barnes. But, I say, take the lines that have tills as one of their ports. 
Mr. Hersey. I couldn't say that as a fact; it would be impossible for me 
o say it as a fact. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else, Mr. Barnes? 

Mr. Barnes. That Is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, Mr. Horsey. Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. TIMOTHY CARROLL. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Carroll, stale your full name? 

Mr. Carroll. Timothy Carroll. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your first name, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Cakroi.l. Timothy—Timothy Carroll. 

Chairman Walsii. Timothy Carroll?. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You are a longshoreman, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About bow long lmve you worked in the port of New York? 
Mr. Carroll. As a longshoreman? 

Mr. Barnes. As a longshoreman. 

Mr. Carroll. About two years, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About two years? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Prior to that time you worked in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Anywhere; wherever I could get it; yes; Liverpool and dif- 
erent places. 

Mr. Barnes. How long did you work in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll, As a longshoreman? 

Mr. Barnes. As a longshoreman? 

Mr. Carroll. About five years. 

Mr. Barnes. About five years? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You have full knowledge of the business as conducted at 
dvcrpool ? 

Mr. Carroll. Up to the time I left it. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you been in contact with other Liverpool longshoremen 
ince (lint time? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you talked with them? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you confirmed any of your impressions that you had at 
lie time that you did work there with their impressions, so as to bring your 
nowledge up to date? 

Mr. Carroll. I certainly have. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that you know about the way the work is carried 
u in Liverpool at this present time? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir; at the present moment. 

Mr. Barnes. All rigid. Now, about how mauy longshoremen do you believe 
rork in the port of Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. That is a big proposition. 
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Mr. Babnes. Well, about how many of the longshoremen’* union are there? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, when I left the longshoremen’s union was somewhere 
around 45,000 strong. 

Mr. Barnes. About 45,000 strong? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Babnes. You must have had every man in the port in (lie union, then, 
didn't you? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, perhaps every one. You could not get a Job without 
you had a button. 

Mr. Barnes. You could not get a job unless you had a button? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. The union had full control? 

Mr. Carroll. Absolutely. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, tell us something about the way the longshoremen are 
hired in Liverpool. 

Mr. Carroll. Well- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). Compare it with here. Do you go down in front 
of the pier? 

Mr. Carroll. We go down in front of the pier at the present moment; I am 
speaking of the present moment now. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. You go down in front of the pier at T o'clock, and you shape. 
Well, if you don't catch on. if you don’t cop, as the saying is, you go to wind, 
they call a “clay house.” You have got to lie at that “clay house” at a quarter 
of 8, and if the stevedore is short, of men, lie lias got to go to that clearing house 
and got the men. 

Mr. Barnes. Wait one minute. When you shape at 7 o’clock In front of the 
pier, alt the men the foreman thinks necessary are taken. Is that so? 

Mr. Carroll. They are taken on at that time. 

Mr. Barnes. Then you go to the clearing house? 

Mr. Carroll. Then you go to the clearing houses, and if there are any steve¬ 
dores short, and the men who ha\e already shaped off, if he is short men or 
sends a stevedore, or comes to the clearing house himself, amt he orders the 
men he wants in tlie clearing house. 

Mr. Barnes. Do I understand that the clearing house is a labor exchange? 

Mr. Carroll. On the same scale. 

Mr. Babnes. The men all leave the water front, do they? 

Mr. Carroll. All leave the water front and go to this clearing house. 

Mr Barnes. Do men hang around the water front in Liverpool ttie same as 
they do here? 

Mr. Carroll. Positively no. 

Mr. Barnes. Positively not? 

Mr. Carroll. No. Once 7 o’clock goes, they nil get off the water front. 

Mr. Barnes. They all get off the water front after 7 o'clock? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; the delegate won’t allow them to lie around the water 
front. 

Mr. Barnes. You say they go to this clearing house, or station, and if the 
foreman has made a miscalculation and needs more men, he goes out and gets 
the men? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barm s. Does lie pay the same to (lint man, or those men, the same as he 
pays to the men tie took on at 7 o’clock? 

Mr. Carroll. Absolutely. 

Mr. Barnes. They get the half day? 

Mr. Carroll. Five hours’ pay. 

Mr. Barnes. Then what is the next hiring? 

Mr. Carroll. One o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. The same conditions obtain again? 

Mr. Carroll. The same conditions, but you work four hours; you work from 
1 o’clock until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. You don't work a 10-hour day in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir; 0 hours. I think that is enough, too. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, I want to state this, and correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. The conditions in Liverpool are such that the men sbajie in the 
morning at 7 o’clock and as many are taken on as the foreman thinks nec¬ 
essary* 
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Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. If lie has made a mistake in any way, or an emergency arises, 
he goes to the clearing house or labor exchange and gets his other men, or 
sends some other man to get them’ 

Mr. Carroll. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. But all men are paid for a half day? 

Mr. Carroll. For a half day. 

Mr. Barnes. The same conditions obtain to the afternoon? 

Mr. Carroll. To the afternoon. 

Mr. Barnes. The mem can leave the water front with the understanding that 
they will not be picked up along the water front? 

Mr. Carroll. No; they can not be picked up along the water front. 

Mr. Barnes. Then when a man is taken out at any time he knows he is go¬ 
ing to get a half day? 

Mr. C \rroll. lie knows he has got to get a half day’s pay. 

Mr. Barnfs. About how long lias that obtained in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, in all my experience, and I suppose my ancestors before 
me. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you ha\e worked two years on this work here? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes, I low about the treatment of the men here in comparison to the 
treatment of the men in Liverpool? i>o they treat them as civilly here as in 
Liverpool ? 

Mi. Carroll. Well, the comparison of the treatment between Now York and 
Liverpool, of course, jou have got all one there; you see it is a big proposition, 
but tiio treatment between here and Liverpool, I think this is Chinese labor 
to what it is in Liverpool. 

Mr. Barnes. Tt is Chinese labor? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Mr. B mines. Why? 

Mr. Cvkroll. Because there is too much bullying. 

Mr. Barnes. Speak up. 

Mr. Carroll. Too much bullying. The foremen are after you all the time; 
and they don’t treat >ou like men. You don’t seem to be in the same shoes 
as what they are. You are not supposed to be a man. From all I can see, 
from the ’shoreman’s point of view, jou seem to be more of a dummy than 
a man. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean by that they hurry you? 

Mr. Carroll. They bully jou, and if you are not able to do it, you want to 
go anywhere where a man generally does want to go; they go down and pull 
you out. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean by that to the toilet? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; if you want to go to the toilet or anywhere, they go down 
and pull you out. 

Mr. Barnes. You have spent two years here now, you say? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I>o you meet other Liverpool longshoremen coming here? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you talk with them? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do they work here a while? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. There is one or two. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you seem to stand alone among the men who have stood 
for it here? 

Mr. Carroll. Sir? 

Mr. Barnes. Do you seem to stand alone among the men who have stood for 
that treatment here? 

Mr. Carroll. Do I seem to stand alone? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. Are there many other Liverpool or London longshoremen 
here? 

Mr. Carroll. Liverpool men are few and far between. There are about 
five along the river front. 

Mr. Barnes. About five along the river front? 

Mr. Carroll. That is all. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you talked with them? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do they all seem to agree with you that- 
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Mr. Oakeoix (interrupting). Well, there Is a couple coming here to-morrow 
who will say the same thing. 

Chairman Walsh. How old are you, Mr. Carroll? 

Mr. Cabroia. Twenty-five years of age. 

Mr. Walsh. And at what age did you begin working ns a longshoreman? 
Mr. Carroll. Sixteen years. 

Mr. Walsh. Are you married or single? 

Mr. Carroll. Single. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been in this country how long? 

Mr. Carroll. Three years. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, as to what sort of loads a longshoreman carries, I 
wish you would pick out some typical package, for instate e. like a sack of 
coffee'or flour, or whatever it might lie, and give the weight. 

Mr. Carroll. That is, that you have to carry on your hack? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. Well, those varies; sometimes it is a case you can not carry 
at all ; sometimes you have to carry and are compelled to carry. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. Now, there is—-— 

Chairman Wat.sh (interrupting). Flour, for Instance? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, Hour comes on the average from 140 to 280 pounds. 
Chairman Walsh. Do you have to carry a sack of Hour weighing 2SO pounds? 
Mr. Carroll. Jinny a time. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you <lo it? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; I do if. 

Chairman Walsh. How long, continuously, have you over carried sacks of 
flour weighing 280 pounds? 

Mr. Carroll. Fourteen hours. 

Chairman Walsh. Fourteen hours? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sit. Sugar? 

Mr. C \ it roll. Sugar comes up to HoO. 

Chairman W u.sh. What has been your experience with reference to carry¬ 
ing sugar? 

Mr. Carroll. None whatsoever. 

Chairman Wat.sh. You have not carried it? 

Mi Carroll. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the heaviest package of sugar you have carried? 
Mr. i auroi.l. I have never Carried none. 

CliairmanWAi.su. How about potatoes? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, potatoes, 200 pounds —100 to 200 pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you carried those on your hack? 

Mr. Carrot.l. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.sh. For how long a period of time? 

Mr. Carroll. Fourteen hours—fifteen hours-; until 12 o'clock one night. 
Chairman Wm.sh. You say that there are 45,000 members of the longshore¬ 
men’s union in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Ttiat is about rigid. 

Chairman Walsh. And have they been thus organized ever since you have 
been in the business? 

Mr. Carroll. No, .sir. 

Chairman Walsii. You were in the business there five years, you say? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the percentage of the longshoremen that were 
organized when you went into tile business? 

Mr. Carroll. When l went into the business about five years ago the union 
stood about 11,000 strong. 

Chairman Walsh. And they now have a 100 per cent union, you say, and 
you can not get a job without a button? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; and you can not go and join a union whenever you wish, 
either. 

Chairman Walsh. Why not? 

Mr. Carkoli. Well, you can’t. You have got to be elected by members of the 
union. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, wlint is the rate of pay in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, If is just according to what you are working at. You 
might b? working at different stuff. Different stuff, different money. 
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Chairman Walsh. You don’t have the same subdivisions as you do J^ere? 

Mr. Carroll. No ; you are not always on a regular scale; you might be 
working on one stuff to-day and get half a crown lor your five hours, and the 
next day on different stuff and get 3 shillings for your five hours. 

,, Chairman Walsh. Briefly, what are the different sorts of material that the 
wage Is based on in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, such us carrying anything on your hack; carrying beef, or 
copper ore, or lead, or anything like that ; logs and lumber; that is what we call 
extras. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the highest wage that is paid? 

* Mr. Carroll. The highest wage paid is, I guess, copper ore. That is about 
the best. Or salt. Salt you are paid by the ton. 

Chairman Walsh. Paid by the ton? 

Mr. Carroll. Salt you are paid by the ton, if it is in bulk on the ship. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the highest rate of wage paid per hour in Liver¬ 
pool at this time? 

Mr. Carroll. The highest, copper ore. 

Chairman Walsh. What Is that? 

Mr. Carroll. Copper ore runs about 22 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty-two cents an hour? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Clinirman Walsit. And what is the lowest? 

Mr. Carroll. Five shillings a day. 

Chairman Walsh. And what is that for? Carrying what? Handling what? 

Mi. Carroll. Handling general freight for that. 

Chairman Walsh. Handling general freight? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Five shillings a day? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they any central place where they meet in Liver¬ 
pool—the longshoremen, where they spend their time when they are not 
actually engaged? 

Mr. Carroll. They have the clearing house, haven’t they? 

Chairman Walsh. I was going to ask you about that. Is that a large 
building? 

Mr. Carroll. There is—well, from what I can make out there is 9 or 12 
of them along the river front. 

Chairman Walsh. Called clearing houses; and they are maintained by 
whom ? 

Mr. Carroll. By the city; by ttie Government. 

Chairman Walsh. By the Government? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes; the Government maintains them. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many people would you say could be taken eare 
of? Is it a place where the men can rest? 

Mr. Carroll. That is a proposition I could not tell you. 

Chairman Walsh. You could not tell us? 

Mr. Carroll. No. 

Chairman Walsh. On the dock do they have any places for ttie men to put 
their clothing while they are at work? 

Mr. Carroll. They have kind of lockers, If you use them. They are there 
for you if you want to use them. 

Chairman Walsh. Are the toilet arrangements different from what we have, 
or the same? 

Mr. Carroll. No; the toilet arrangements hero and the toilet arrangements 
there are different. If you want to go to the toilets there, you have got to go 
to—there is the back [indicating], here is the street [indicating], and here is 
the dock [indicating], and the toilet is on the outside of the pier, or you might 
say on the outside of tire pier onto the street. 

Clinirman Wai.sh, Now, you were talking about your treatment here. You 
don’t mean that the foreman strikes a man? 

Mr. Carroll. But he will go a good way to it if you don’t look out for him. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, does the abuse consist of abusive language? Does 
he curse or swear at you? 

Mr. Carroll. Certainly. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the sort of abuse you refer to here? 

Mr. Cabrot.l. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. He curses them to make them go faster? 
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Mr. Carroll. That is what he does. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The success of the boss is largely his ability to 
swear and get results? 

Mr. Carroll. That is his success; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The man who can swear the most and drive tjie 
Hgm fastest is the best man? 

.Mr. Carrot.l. He gets the most work and the most pay. That is from m.v 
point of view. I don’t know about anybody else’s. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Did any of them ever strike you? 

Mr. Carroll. Strike me? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. ' 

Mr. Carroll. 3S t o. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you seen them strike any man? 

Mr. Carroll. Never have. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Itarriman would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

Commissioner Harriman. Mr. Carroll, why did you come here to New York? 

Mr. Carroll. I beg your pardon. 

Commissioner Haruiman. Why did you come here to New York? 

Mr. Carroll. I came to try to better m.vseif. 

Commissioner Harriman. You understood conditions were better over here 
in tills kind of work than in England? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, they reckon $3.30 in England per day. and they think it 
is an an fill amount of money, and you only get $1.25 a day there. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is what it is, to get higher wages? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, madam. 

Commissioner Harriman. We have heard a great ileal about drink among the 
longshoremen. Do you tind there is more or less drinking here than in Eng¬ 
land? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, that is another proposition. A man that ean stand at the 
counter and drink five drinks at home is a good man, and he will go home 
drunk; and here you can drink five drinks and go home sober. 

Chairman Walsh. What is that? 

Mr. Carroll. From the point of view T see of the longshoremen getting drunk, 
you can not altogether blame the longshoremen for getting drunk, because there 
is so much about being up with these different shapes, and getting called at 
almost any time. For instance, last Wednesday—only last Wednesday I goes 
on the stand and I shapes on the Red Star Line. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Carroll. X shaped on the Red Star pier last Wednesday. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Carroll. And I got put to work on hides, and I had a new pair of pants 
on, and the hides stained my pants, and I got my pants absolutely useless, and 
about half past 2 the foreman came to mo and told me ho did not want ine. I 
earned 48 cents that day and spoiled a $1,50 pair of pants. That is good per¬ 
centage, isn’t it? 

Chairman Walsii. Do you try to work steadily or not? Do you try to work 
steadily over here? You try to keep at work steadily, do you? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. About what would you say you would average per week? 

Mr, Carroll. Week in and week out? 

Chairman Walsh. Week in and week out, all the year around? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, it is Just according to what pier you follow. There is, 
you might say. only one pier that you can earn a reasonable wage. 

Chairman Walsh. In the last year you worked here, did you work at this 
business? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. What would you say you earned per week on the average? 

Mr. Carroll. Twelve dollars and fifty cents. 

Chairman Walsh. Is there any difference in the amount of the labor, as a 
whole—the amount of material moved—which yon did tills year, as compared 
with the amount you moved the last year you were in I.lverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. I don’t seem to get you on that. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to get the comparison. Did you move more 
or less? 

Mr. Carroll. What do you mean to state? 

Chairfnan Walsh. Freight. 
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Mr. Carroll. Do you mean to say (lid I work harder here than in Liverpool? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Carroll. I say you work harder hero than in Liverpool by a long ways. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, you move more freight than In Liverpool, day in 
and day out, on an average? 

Mr. Carroll. Y'es; you do, because there is more men hired there than what 
there is here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You worked an hour less every day over there? 

Mr. Carroll. Then we worked an hour less; and if you go to work on a 
Saturday your day is finished at 1 o’clock, and here it is not finished until 6. 

* Chairman Walsh. Are you paid for nino hours? 

Mr. Carroll. You are paid for your full nine hours. If you go to work on 
a Sunday, you turn to work at 7 o’clock in the morning and you knock oft at 
II, and you turn to at 1 and finish at 4, and you get two days’ pay for that. 
You work seven hours. If they want you to work between 11 o’clock and 1, 
they have got to get a permit from the city, because that is what ttiey call 
church hours, and won’t allow you to work them two hours. 

Chairman Walsh. T do not intend to tie offensive, and you don’t need to 
answer this if it is too personal. Why didn’t you go back at the end of u year, 
for instance? 

Mr. Carroil. What? 

Chairman Walsii. Why did you not go back to Liverpool at the end of a 
year, when you discovered conditions hero? 

Mr. Carroll. Well, I will just tell you. I had money when I came out here, 
and 1 do not want to go home broke. [Laughter in the audience.| 

Chairman Walsii. Mrs. llarriman would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner IIarkiman, I want 1o ask you if in Liverpool they have any 
shelters for the men between shapes? We understand they have them here. 
Do they have them on the docks in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. I have told you. from what I can make out of these clearing 
houses, I heiieye they are something like that. 

Commissioner Harmmvn. They are not on the clocks. They have no room 
on the docks in Liverpool where the men go? 

Mr. Carroll. Not on tin* docks, because I will tell you, the docks are not 
like here; they are all closed in. Understand me? There is a big wall-like 
comes right along, and there is just certain gates into the docks. 

Commissioner Harrimvn. Well, in Liverpool do they have any means of 
looking after the men when they are injured; until the ambulance comes, what 
do they do with the men there? 

Mr. Carroll. Will, at one time there was a day—of course, the conditions 
then over there were just as ttiey are here, until the union got hold of it, and 
then when they got hold of it they bettered it in every way. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. C MtRot.T.. When the union got hold of it. When I first started In at 
longshore work I saw a man get knocked out, I think it was on the Roanoke, 
and I saw the man get knocked off the dock with a draft of cotton, atgl I 
seen him placed on a log. Well, the man died on the log, and there waif noth¬ 
ing said about it. That is only one Instance. Hut, of course, since the union 
has got it, it has been a different verdict, altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. Since the unions have come in what change did they 
make in taking care of longshoremen that were injured? 

Mr. Oaerot.l. Well, the point of view, they have got a chest on the dock, 
see, what they call a medicine chest, and some other kind of apparatus that 
they have got for injured people. 

Chairman Walsii. Who provides that now? 

Mr. Carroll. The docks themselves. 

Chairman Walsh. The steamship companies? 

Mr. Carroll. The steamship companies. 

Commissioner TIariuman. And there is nothing of that kind here? 

Mr. Carroll. Not from what I saw. 

Mr. Barnes. Do the men work long hours in Liverpool like they do here? 

Mr. Carroll. Wlmt do you mean? 

Chairman Walsh. Will the union delegate permit a man working 24 or 30 
hours like they do here? 

Mr. Carroll. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long can they work In Liverpool ? 
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Mr. Carroll. They may work 20 hours in Liverpool, ami If the delegate sees 
them working, or the stevedore sees them on the stand the following morning, 
he will send them away. 

Mr. Barnes. He will send you away? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. One other thing, you talked about them employing more men. 
If they employed 200 men here to do the work on a certain ship, about how 
many men would they employ in Liverpool? 

Mr. Carroll. From my point of view, l think about 450. 

Mr. B\rnes. One hundred and fifty more men on the three hundred? 

Mr. Carroll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Carroll. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK C. PLATTO. 

Mr. Barnes. State your full name? 

Mr. Platto. Frank C. Platto. 

Mr. Barnes. Your position? 

Mr. Plytto. Timekeeper, White Star Line, Pier GO. 

Mr. Byrnes. Timekeeper, White Star Line, Pier GO? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now long have you been timekeeper? 

Mr. Platto. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you any water-front experience prior to that? 

Mr. Platto Only in building the piers. 

Mr. Barnes. The building of piers? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You are acquainted with about every phase of the water-front 
work that there is going on, are you not? 

Mr. Plytto. Well, those that come near our care. 

Mr Byrnes. And about how many men in the entire port, making a rough 
estimate? 

Mr. Platto. About 45.000. 

Mr. Barnes. About 45,000? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mi Byrnes. Now. bearing in mind not only the Chelsea but all piers, about 
what d»* you think the average* longshoremen earn per week per year? 

Mr. Platto. Including the coal men? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes; the coal men as well as the freight handlers? 

Mr. Platto. About .$8. 

Mr. Barnes. About .$8? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That would he an average per week? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsti. What is the distinction between coal men and freight 
handlers? Do they make more or less? 

Mr. Barnes. Might T state it? 

Chairman Walsti. Yes; just mention it. 

Mr. Barnes. There are a number of men who coal the ship. They coal it 
from barges up alongside, either on the offshore or Inshore side of the ship. 
If it is inshore the ship is hasted off and the boats run alongside, and they lift 
the coal and take it into the port holes. What do they receive an hour? 

Mr. Platto. Thirty-three cents days; fifty cents nights; sixty cents Sundays. 
Chairman Walsti. Do they average more than the freight men in wages or 
less all the year around? 

Mr. Platto. Less. 

Mr. Barnes. So when you are making the .$8 estimate you are including the 
coal handlers, who make a little less than the regular freight handlers? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About what would be the freight handlers alone? 

Mr. Platto. On our pier? 

Mr. Barnes. No ; I mean the port over? 

Mr. Platto. I should think $10. 

Mr. Barnes. $10. 

Mr. Jlatto. Yes. 
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Mr. Baknes. .$10 would be a good high estimate? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Piatto, you are in a position to know about this; you 
have been timekeeper. That means you have known the pay rolls of tlie com¬ 
pany’s pier in this city for 18 years? 

Mr. Platto. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Babneh. Twenty-one years. You have known the pay rolls of the White 
Star Line for 21 years? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. And you say $10 would be an average? 

Mr. Platto. Not on our pier. 

Mr. Baknks. Not on your pier; no. I mean tIn* port over. 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Baknks. Because we understand. The freight per week would be $10; 
but if we include the coal handlers it would he about $8? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknks. Now, what about jour own pier; about what would jou con¬ 
sider the freight handlers? 

Mr. Platto. Freight handlers? 

Mr. Baknks. Freight handlers alone? 

Mr. Platto. Well, they would average $15. 

Mr. Baknks. If you include the coal men, what would that reduce it to—the 
whole lot, coal men and freight handlers? 

Mr. Plati o. About $15 50. 

Mr. B yrnks. In other words, the entire average of all men working who both 
coal and load the ship earn about $8 a week, and the men who put the cargoes 
in will earn about $10 a week? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknks. On your pier, on your particular pier, considered the best in the 
city, it would he about $18 for the whole average and about $15 for the treightV 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknks. That is clear; that is clear. 

About how many men do tin* Chelsea piers have to do the work at the Chelsea 
piers, the nine piers? 

Mr. Piatto. Well, T could not tell you. 

Mr. Baknks. Well, could you make a rough estimate, say, in round numbers? 

Mr. Pi. vi'To. Fourteen or fifteen hundred. 

Mr. BakM'S. Fourteen or fifteen hundred? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Baknks. Fourteen or fifteen hundred? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknks. About how many men along the water front at Chelsea art' 
earning a living there? 

Mr. Platto. Possibly 300 more. 

Mr. Baknks. How many men do you generally turn away from the shape with 
a new ship? 

Mr. Platto. At the beginning of a ship? 

Mr. Baknks. At the beginning of a ship; yes, sir. 

Mr. Platto. Probably 50 men. 

Mr. Baknks. What do they turn awa\ at the Atlantic Transfer, ordinarily? 

Mr. Platto. I lane never been there when they had a ship. 

Mr. Baknks. Don’t you turn away more men than the others? 

Mr. Platto. I think so. 

Mr. Barnks. If you turn away 50, how many would you employ? 

Mr. Platto. Probably 300 or 350. 

Mr. Baknks. When you turn away 50 while you employ 300 or 350 the 
others would proportionately turn away a higher number, one-third or one- 
lmlf? 

Mr. Platto. On some of them; no, sir. 

Mr. Baknks. You have a thorough acquaintance with the gangs that work at 
your place? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknks. You, as I understand, rather cling to hiring the same men over 
as ofter as possible, where you find them well worthy of hiring; is that correct? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. For that reason you can give me this estimate of $15, because 
you have a certain number of men who always show' up at your place Imd get 
more regular work than at other piers? 
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Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is not that a fact? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How about your work in handling a cargo; can it not be esti¬ 
mated beforehand to a considerable extent the amount of work to be done? 

Mr. Platto. As a rule; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You have heard the witness state about the Liverpool method of 
hiring? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there any such vital difference between Liverpool and New 
l r ork as would render it impossible for New York to hire in the same way? 

Mr. Platto. I think so. 

Mr. Barnes. Give me your reason? 

Mr. Platto. Well, I don't think there is—we have to turn the ships around in 
shorter time, and I understand they employ about three men there to our two. 
They get less pay, and in that way they employ more men. The rate of wage 
here is much higher. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, you make two men do the work of three men 
here? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir ; I don’t think so. In a way they make it easier for them. 

Mr. Barnes. Go ahead. I want you to explain why? 

Mr. Platto. That is all I can say. It is only hearsay. I don’t know it to be 
a fact. 

Mr. Barnes. Why couldn’t they be hired here at regular hours, the same ns 
they can in Liverpool? 

Mr. Platto. They could be hired at regular hours. They do hire them at 
7 and 1 and in the evening again, if they have work. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Do you not hire throughout the whole day? Don’t you lake on 
men and after working them for an hour lay them off and tell them not to go 
away? Isn't that a fact? 

Mr. Pi vno. That is due to the fact that that part of the ship is discharged 
and there is no cargo to lake in. In ihe meantime, if they show’ up, they hire 
them over again if there is anything for them to do. 

Mr. Barnes. That condition obtains? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Would it not bo possible In the port of New York to hire at 1, 
or in the morning, and not hire again until l o’clock in the afternoon? 

Mr. Platto. Well, it might apply at some piers. I don’t hardly know whether 
it wonat <*urs or not at times. Sometimes the work is continuous and other 
times it is broken. Tt is rather hard to arrange. 

Mr. Barnes. And yet there is not any vital difference between the way the 
work is carried on in New York and the way it is carried on in Liverpool, Is 
there? 

Mr. Platto. I think we have to handle a harder class of cargo coming from 
the other side. 

Mr. Barnes. The cargo would not matter about the hiring of the men? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. It would be possible, then, to hire men—T mean, Mr. Platto, 
thi*: If we attempt to have a new conception of the work, a new conception 
of what should be delivered from tlie steamship companies, to tlie men, is it 
not possible that men could be hired at stated periods throughout the day, so 
flint they could leave the water front and know it was necessary to come hack 
or not necessary to come hack until a later period? 

Mi*. Platto. I think it is more of a man’s choice than anything else. They 
hang around in New York. 

Mr. Barnes. That choice has come about through an education of about how 
many years? 

Mr. Platto. My own is only 21 years. 

Mr. Barnes. But it has been that way for about 21 years? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Platto, has there been any attempt in the 21 years that 
you have known this work, on the part of the steamship companies, any place 
in the work, to make a change in the method of the work, or anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. Platto. Oh, I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Barnes. Can you give me an instance? 

Mr. Platto. As regards the working part? 
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Mr. Barnes. Well, in regard to, for instance, the methods of hiring. Are 
not the men hired the same way here to-day as they were 40 years ago? 

Mr. Platto. The same as they were 21 years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. The same as they were 21 years ago? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You did not delve back into history to see what the conditions 
were 40 years ago? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. For 21 years they have been hired just the same? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have there been changes in the port m the way of handling 
cargoes in Hint time? 

Mr. Platto. I think it has been facilitated. 

Mr. Barnes. For instance, you have the permanent Burton? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, Did that help you in handling a cargo? 

Mr. Platto. I should say so. 

Mr. Barnes. Who studied that out? 

Mr. Platto. I imagine the head stevedore, as far as I can recall. 

Mr. Bvunks. I understood a longshoreman did. but 1 don't know. 

Mr. Platto. He attempted to, I think, but made a failure. 

Mr. Barnes. He attempted to, but made a failure of it, and then the steve¬ 
dore improved it ? 

Mr. 1 'iatto. Improved it. 

Mr. Bvrnes. That change lias been made? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Ho you know anything about the port of Hamburg? 

Mr. Platto. No. sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Or Liverpool? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You can not make any comparison? 

Mr. Plvtto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, if I could ask you if this is an up-to-date port you would 
have to say yes, because you don’t know what to compare it with? 

Mr. Platto. I couldn’t make anv comparison. 

Mr. Barnes. Your statement on that point would not la* of any value? 

Mr. Platto. None whatever? 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Platto, what do jou think about the number of accidents 
that occur on the piers? 

Mr. Platto. How many there are? 

Mr. Barnes. Are there a large number of accidents? Is longshore work 
hazardous. 

Mr. Platto. I should say so. 

Mr. Bvrnes. It is hazardous? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Are there a number of minor accidents occur, small accidents— 
crushed finger, a mashed toe, a hurt ankle—in the course of the work that 
are never mentioned? Are there a number of those? 

Mr. Platto. Well, we try to got m touch with all of them, ns we have re¬ 
ports to make, and we look after the men’s condition. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t this a fact, that the longshoreman himself is rather afraid 
to call a thing an accident unless it is serious enough to lay him up two or 
three days? 

Mr. Platto. Not on Pier 60. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the rest of them? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t know anything about the compensation plans. Do 
you enter into that in any way? 

Mr. Platto. In what way? 

Mr. Barnes. If a man is laid up three or four weeks, do you have any say 
as to the amount he should be paid? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you do? 

Mr. Platto. We make out a printed form and it is sent to the main office. 

Mr. Barnes. You send him down to No. 9? 

Mr. Platto. Send him? 
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Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Where does he go? 

Mr. Platto. In case he comes around for compensation he does to the gen¬ 
eral superintendent. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean he is paid the compensation here on the pier? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About what, if a man is laid up for three weeks, what does he 
receive for a hurt that does not deprive him of any member, but he is hurt; 
would he be paid anything if he were laid up for three weeks? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir; if he came around and applied for it, and if they saw 
it was up to the company to pay or if he really deserved it. 

Mr. Barnes. Who decides that? 

Mr. Platto. Sometimes at 9 Broadway and sometimes by the lawyers. 

Mr. Barnes. Sometimes it is decided at 9 Broadway and sometimes by the 
lawyer? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t have anything to do with that decision? 

Mr. Platto. Only that I settle with him under their directions. 

Mr. Barnes. You pay out the money to him? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t have anything to do with the decision? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Are collections taken up on jour pier tor men who are injured? 
Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Or sick? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Are longshoremen susceptible to any particular diseases? 

Mr. Platto. Why. not—according to the large number of men which we 
employ, there are not- many of them die o(T only naturally. 

Mr. Barnes. What an* tin* principal diseases that you know of? 

Mr. Platto. Well, I don’t know' of any fatal one outside of their having 
rheumatism, maybe. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know r of any diseases the longshoremen are subject to? 
Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. P»arnes. You do pot? 

M’\ Platto. No, sir. 

Mr Barnes. How' about the work being unskilled or skilled work; do you 
call li .-skilled or unskilled work? 

Mr. Platto. Skilled work, I imagine. 

Mr. Barnes. You pay the same rate of wage for all men who work on the 
pier or on the dock or in the hold? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. There is one man, what they call the gangway man, in 
the deck gang; he gets 5 cents more an hour. We term him the gangway man. 
Mr. B .arnes. Do you pay headers extra? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir; not any more. 

Mr. Barnes. You used to? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Five cents? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Why did you discontinue paying headers extra? 

Mr. Platto. They put more foremen in the ship. 

Mr. Barnes. More hourly foremen? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is the hourly man in there—he looks after the workmen, and it 
is unnecessary to pay the header fi cents extra? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long ago was that ? 

Mr. Platto. I should say within three years. 

Mr. Barnes. What about your treatment of the inen who get hurt? Where 
do you place them—when a man is seriously hurt? 

Mr. Platto. He is brought up to what we call the waiting room for third- 
class passengers, and the ambulance is called and the doctor attends him 
there. 

Mr. Barnes. And the doctor from the hospital? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Baunks. It is rare that t he doctor from the ship gets to do anything with 
the men, is it not? 

Mr. I'latto. Well, if it was only a slight accident, it very often happens, 

Mr. Baunks. You have investigated? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. If it is an accident of any kind you call the ambulance? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. Why was the first loading cabinet furnished by the longshore¬ 
men—why was it placed in the woman’s lavatory? 

Mr. Platto. On Pier 00? 

Mr. Baunks. Yes. 

Mr. Platto. It is down m the middle of the dock near the customhouse the 
last time I saw it. 

Mr. Baunks. Why was it placed in the woman’s lavatory? 

Mr. Platto. I don’t know that it was 

Mr. Baunks. Where is it, then? 

Mr. Platjo. Down near the customhouse in the middle of the pier the last 
time I noticed it. 

Mr. Baunks. You ha\en’l seen it for some time? 

Mr. Platto. I haven't seen n for some tune 

Mr. Baunks. A man stated ihis morning that it was m the emigrant woman’s 
lavatory, and I wanted to know wlij jou placed it then*? 

Mr. Platto. I don’t know. I didn’t know it was there. 

Mr. Baunks. Did the longshoremen have to get permission to place that cabi¬ 
net on the pier? 

Mr. Platto. They did get permission 

Mr. Baunks. They asked for permission v 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. You as a company had never placed anything of that kind on 
the pier? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. You never had set aside a particular room with hot and cold 
water? 

Mr. Platto. There is no hot water on the pier. 

Mr. Baunks. Where did the men hang their coats and hats—where do they? 

Mr. Platto. On nails and lunges of doors. 

Mr. Baunks. Hinges of doors? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. Where did they wash? 

Mr. Platto. Well, I don’t know. 

Mr. Baunks. Is there any such a thing as a towel for longshoremen on your 
pier? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. Your pier Is the Dost in the city ? 

Mr. Platto. The longshoremen say so. 

Mr. Baunks. Where do the men drink? 

Mr Platto. Down at the lower end of the customhouse there is a faucet 
there, and in the summertime they have a barrel that has oatmeal, etc., in it; 
we had ice. 

Mr. Baunks. Do tin* men purchase that oatmeal themselves’ 

Mr. I’latto. 1 think they do at the present time. The company used to. 

Mr. Baunks. The men themselves purchase the oatmeal that goes into the 
water? 

Mr. Platto. I think so 

Mr. Baunks. Do you know anything about the coastwise piers? 

Mr. Platto. Nothing. 

Mr. Baunks. You walk along the water front; you have an idea about the 
coastwise piers, haven’t you? 

Mr. Ptatto. Only this: They took possession of the piers ut White Star 
Line left. 

Mr. Baunks. Is the standard of conditions in every way as high on the coast¬ 
wise piers as it is on the foreign-commerce piers? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir; not those that I know anything about. 

Mr. Baunks. Not as high? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Mr. Baunks. In other words, the conditions that you have told me about as 
regard your piers, you are telling me about the highest conditions of Lie long¬ 
shoremen in tills port? 
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Mr. Platto. I think so. 

Mr. Barnes. And the coastwise piers are far below? 

Air. Platto. I think so. from what I have seen 

Mr. Barnes. Both as regards the way they give them toilets and places to 
keep their hats, or water, and look after them when the> are hurt, or in 
any of those things the coastwise is far below you v 

Mr. Platto. 1 don’t know that the> are any better 

Mr. Barnes. That is not the question. Do you understand, as a man that 
understands the water front, that the coastwise piers are far below yours? 

Mr. Platto. I think so. I don’t know. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. The wages of the longshoremen are now 33 cents an 
hour? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. When was it that you lirst started doing that? 

Mr. Platto. The 30 cents? 

Commissioner Lennon. How long has it been 33 cents? 

Mr. Plvtto. September, two years ago. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was it 30 cents during tin 4 21 jears that you have 
been there, 21 years ago when you started in. up to 2 jears ago? 

Mr. Platto. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. No changes? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ilnve the hours of labor changed in that length of 
time? 

Mr. Platto. No, sir; not on our pier. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was 10 hours 21 years ago? 

Mr. Platto. Ten hours a day and the necessary overtime. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you consider longshoremen a low class of labor? 

Mr. Platto. Not at the place I come in contact with them, mostly. 

Commissioner Uvuuiman. What an* the\ mostly—what nationality? 

Air. Piatto. Wo have on our pier, I should say. either Irish or Irish-Amerl- 
onns mostly. We do not employ loreignors onl> in the coal. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. IMalto, I would like to ask you, do you believe it would be 
a good tiling to have an inspection of gear and appliances by an outside party, 
connected neither with the steamship company nor with the men? Do you be¬ 
lieve that it would be good for the State to have an inspection of all places 
where .dl men work? 

Mr. t ',vtto. I don’t think it would be harmful 

Mr. Barnes. Wlial do you honestly believe, as a man who knows about tin* 
accidents occurring along the water front? 

Air. Platto. Well, (he conditions on our pier, we have an excellent store¬ 
keeper there, and he takes as good care, I suppose, as an outsider would 
ask for. 

Mr. Barnes. I believe that. I have come in touch with your storekeeper, and 
I believe lie is a man who ought to be a general inspector of tin* port. But that 
is not the queslion. I am talking of the port as a whole. 

Mr. Platto. Why, it might help matters and relieve a number of accidents. 

Mr. Bvrnes. You think it might help matters and relieve a number of acci¬ 
dents? 

Mr. Platto. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Waisii. Thank jou, Mr. Platto. 

Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES XIEHN. 

Mr. Barnes. State your full name, please? 

Mr. Kif.hn. Charles Kiehn. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your position? 

Air. Kiehn. Longshoreman 

Air. Barnes. Are you an officer of the union in Hoboken? 

Air. Kiehn. Not at the present time 

Mr. Barnes. Are you the editor of a paper over there? 

Air. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What is the name of the paper? 

Air. F?iehn. The Hudson County Socialist. 
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Mr. Barnes. Mr. Kiehn, you have heard the witnesses here this morning, I 
believe, speak about the way in which longshoremen are hired? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Here in the port? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Speaking altogether of Manhattan or Brooklyn? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, ns a longshoreman from Hoboken, I would like for you 
to state the other matters that obtain in that port of hiring men. State to the 
commissioners here the way they do it. You have an entirely different way of 
employing men, and I wish you would state that? 

Mr. Kiehn. The system of employing men in Hoboken is by—on one pier at 
least—Is by numbers. Kach man, say, to the number of GOO, has a certain num¬ 
ber all the time in the shape of a brass cheek, and the foreman he calls in the 
morning by the hundreds, l to UK), and if lie has not enough he calls to the 200, 
and so on, until the (500 are exhausted; amt if he needs any more, then lie will 
pick out the rest individually. That system prevails on the piers of the North 
Herman Lloyd. It used to he the s\stem on the Hamhurg-Anieriean Line pier, 
but they abolished it there and picked the men and called them afterwards— 
picked for the ship and called them by the gangs of the different hatches. 

Mr. Barnes. They hire on the Hamburg the same as in Manhattan? 

Mr. Kieitn. Not exactly the same They have not that system down as fine 
as they have it on the New York side. They have not as strict control. They 
have a sort of a clock in the gateway where each man has to go through and is 
counted, and when they ha\e the required number—it does not matter whether 
they are hold men, deck men, or dock men—whenever they have the required 
number they stop. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, whether they are hired by the preferential-check system 
or whether hired in this other way, after they have passed the number that, we 
will say, under the preference, jmi check—after passing GOO, then they are hired 
the same as here, by individuals? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men have you hired on the Hamburg pier? I 
mean do they when a ship conies in? 

Mr. Kiehn. About 300. Not when a ship comes in, but after the ship is rigged 
up, ready to start. 

Mr. Barnes. I>o they sometimes have two ships there? 

Mr. Kiehn. Two and three, and more. 

Mr. Barnes. Two ami tiiree, and more? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow many men have you seen hired at one time in front of the 
Hamburg? 

Mr. Kiehn. As many ns a thousand or eleven hundred. 

Mr. Barnes. As many as 3,000V 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men would go there when there would be 1.000 
needed ? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, there are times when there is a surplus of five or six 
hundred. 

Mr. Barnes. Five or six hundred? 

Mr. Kiehn. And there are times when they are short of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you seen times when there were 1,500 or 1,600 men gath¬ 
ered in front of the pier? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; 1 have seen times when there was 2,000 or more. 

Mr. Barnes. When they were going to take on 1,000 men to work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. At a time when there would he Just enough men, was that be¬ 
cause the Rotterdam, the North German Lloyd, the Wilson, the Pluenix, and 
so on, had a vessel In? Where would the 1,000 men go, in excess of 2,000 men, 
when the Hamburg only got half of their shapes? 

Mr. Kiehn. I suppose they try some other dock. 

Mr. Barnes. The Rotterdam, the Wilson, and the Phoenix, and the Bremen 
Lines, and all, are together, then—all are close together? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Barnes. Have you been employed on the Hamburg Line? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 0 
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Mr. Barnes. You heard this statement—I want to know if you know it to he 
true—that when 1,500 or 2,000 men showed up for this amount of work and they 
give the men the preference checks, that the foreman, to keep himself free from 
the men, had to have the hose turned on? Is that true? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes; it happens occasionally. 

Mr. Barnes. Occasionally? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes; and occasionally I have seen them use a dub. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, I have witnessed that use of clubs. 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Beat the men over the face and over the head? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes—well, not over the head, but on the legs. 

Mr. Barnes. On the legs? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. For what purpose is Hint done? 

Mr. Kiehn. To keep them back. 

Mr. Barnes. Keep them hack so tlie foreman could see- 

Mr. Kiehn. To see the men he wanted, probably, but it is all the fault of the 
system, I suppose. The men generally turn up for the shape on the docks 
where the work ceased. And I have heard talked to-day about the best dock 
in the city being a White Star Dock. The men generally don’t consider the 
best dock where the work is so Taylored that they work a man’s life out in 
10 years. 

Mr. Barnes. The work is considered easier on both the German lines in 
Hoboken than it is bore? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; considerably easier. The gangs—there are more men 
in the gangs generally- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). More men in the gangs? 

Mr. Kiehn. And lately—they generally have a standard of work. Their 
standard of work is that kind of work that accomplishes the most in a given 
time, and they try to get to that same standard, and they hold up to the men 
on those docks on that side the White Star standard. That means the men 
are worked harder on the White Star than they are worked anywhere else. 
Shipowners consider ports most fa\orablv that can dispatch the ship best and 
always hold up those ports that -an dispatch the ships the quickest to the 
men that are slower. They do that through reports to the international asso¬ 
ciation and from other sources. 

M Barnes. Did you ever work ns a longshoreman? 

Mr Kikiin. Yes. When I was at Hamburg—when I was very young. That 
is some time ago. And 1 had been over there on a visit three years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. You wore over on a visit three years ago? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Just briefly tell us, Is the work better arranged over there 
or more or less casual hero? 

Mr. Kiehn. The men are employed not by the hour, but they are employed 
by half a day or three-quarters of a day or a whole day. When they go to 
work a man is guaranteed at least a half a day. The ships do not lie right at 
the city docks. They are away on the oilier side of the river, and the men 
have to lie ferried over, and generally they have an hour and a half for dinner, 
but many of them can’t go home for dinner, so they have—the city has estab¬ 
lished places there where the men can go to take in their lunch. 

Mr. Barnes. What we In a manner call shelters here? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes; large halls where they can take in their lunch during the 
lunch hour. 

Mr. Barnes. Then is the work loss casual in that work than here? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, it is; yes; to a certain extent. Last week T had a report 
of the percentage of employment in the port of Hamburg, and it showed 130 
men for 100 jobs. Now, that shows a smaller percentage of men for the Jobs 
than I believe it does in New York. 

Air. Barnes. How about accidents there? Are accidents as numerous in 
Hamburg as here, do you think? 

Mr. Kiehn. I don’t think so. They have Government inspection, and it is 
not what it should he, but it is an inspection—a harbor inspector. He Is 
supposed to inspect nil the gear on the ships before they start to work and all 
the companies are bound to report all accidents to the inspectors. 

Mr. Barnes. Who does that same work here when your vessels arrive over 
in Hol^ken? Who docs that same inspection over here, and does jour line have 
the same kind of inspection over at Hoboken? 
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Mr. Kiehn. There is absolutely no inspection. In all America I don’t believe 
longshore work lias any kind of inspection for safeguarding men’s lives. All 
the inspection ever I seen was for safeguarding the goods—the freight—in the 
interest of the insurance companies, probably. 

Mr. B\knkh. Are accidents numerous in Hamburg? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, I could not tell; but 1 don’t think they are more numerous 
than on the other side of the river. 

Mr. Barnes. I am simply asking you that, Mr. Kiehn—I don’t wish to draw' 
any comparison, but what I want to know is, longshore work is hazardous work, 
is it not V 

Mr. Kiehn. It is, sir, considered that. 

Mr. Barnes. And many men are killed at it? 

Mr. Kiehn. There is quite a considerable number, during the year. 

Mr. Barnes. Can jou speak as to that with authority? I)ld you ever keep 
any record? 

Mr. Kieiin. When I was secretary of our local we started a record book on 
accidents. It bus since—since i got out of that job, it has been discontinued. 
But we try to keep a record of all accidents on the Hoboken side as far as they 
come to our knowledge. The reeord set out the accident, how it happened, on 
what ship, and probably what amount of compensation the man received. But 
it has been discontinued since i left my Job as secretary. 

Mr. Barnes. You have not from that, or have you, any ligures to give from 
that record of yours? 

Mr. Kiehn. No sir; not here. 

Mr. Barnes. Would Unit record show fully the number of accidents or only 
just the number you learned of? 

Mr. Kieiin. No, sir; 1 don’t think it would show HO per cent 

Mr. Barnes. (Jail accidents happen in one part of the ship and men in the 
other part of the ship not know of it. 

Mr. Kieiin. They do happen sometimes; yes. 

Mr. Bvrnes. For instance, a man may lie hurt who is working at hatch No 
‘1 and the men in hatch No. 7 not learn of it until (he next day; is that possible? 

Mr. Kiehn. That is possible, sir; and some never learn of it. 

Mr. Bvrnes. And is it probable? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. They try to keep it as quiet as possible—every accident 
that happens. They call the ship’s doctor, generally. 

Mr. Barnes. Where are the men sent who are hurt on the Hoboken piers? 
What hospital? 

Mr. Kiehn. St. Mary’s. 

Mr. Barnes, Have they any first akl to the injured? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; the ship’s doctor or the ship’s surgeon. 

Mr. Barnes. Any room set apart? 

Mr. Kieiin. No, sir. 

Mr. Barms. What about your conveniences there—lockers or places to 
keep your coats and hats? 

Mr. Kieiin. None whatever. 

Mr. Barnes. What about drinking water? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, a few years ago from our union we sent a committee down 
to offer to the superintendent that we would supply our own ice water and pay 
the expenses, and 1 suppose they didn't like that idea, hut since that the men 
babe been supplied with ice water—that is, out «>f barrels. It is kept clean by 
some old man that has been hurled then 4 , and it is refreshed or renewed two 
or three times a day, and is on each pier about two or three barrels with cups 
there. 

Mr. Barnes. You do have drinking water now? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is just city water running over there? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Kiehn, I want to ask you—you heard the statement 
about the Liverpool, and you know about the Hamburg, way of hiring. Do 
you believe it is possible for the men to be hired at stated periods In this port? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think it would not he a wrong to the steamship com¬ 
panies to compel them to pay a half day’s time every time they take a man on? 

Mr. Kiehn. Not all, sir. We know that the steamship companies—that 
Is, the company, to my knowledge, the company I am employed with, the 
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Hamburg-American Line, they earned 41 per cent mi their capital last year. 
,\e\v, out ot that 41 per cent of capital, they have set apart a good big fund 
tor li reserve fund and other funds, but 1 have not seen any item set apart for 
social work on this side of the ocean, though on the other side they have set 
apart certain amounts. 

Mr. Barnes. Why do you think they have set aside no sum on this side lor 
social work? 

Mr. Kieiin. Because the workingmen themselves have not forced them to, 

Mr. Barnes. The workingmen themselves have not forced them to do it for 
what reason, Mr. Kielm? Have you u compact organization, a thorough or¬ 
ganization of the longshoiemen in this port? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; we have in Hoboken; the men are organied. we nn^lit say. 
100 per cent, hut not in the port of New York. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the entire port? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, I should judge about one-fourth or one-third of the men 

are organized. , „ , 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-live or thirty per cent of the men of the entire port aie 

organized? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes. ..... ., 

Mr. Barnes. Consequently the men of the port have very little to say- about 


conditions? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that right? . 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; that is in some places tliey have gained quite a lot ol 
advantages since organizing; but other places they were not organized, anil "I 
course they have nothing to say. 

Mr, Barnes. Now, Mr. Kielm, the longshoreman has the reputation of being 
a drinking man; is there any particular reason for that? 

Mr. Kiehn. I suppose they are Why, the conditions surrounding lnni the 
longshoreman. He is compelled, if lie wants to do any work or wants to earn 
nnv money, lie is compelled to bang around the water fronts near the docks, 
a nil on the Hoboken snk I can speak for them that, then- is absolutely no , 
lacilities for till' longshoremen to go out of the rain or snow or had weather of 
any kind except to a saloon; and ‘Imt is where they generally stay and hang 
out—in the saloons—until the whistle blows, and they ru-h down to the ship. 

Mr. Barnes. How long have you been here working in the trade? 

M, Kiehn. About IS or 'JO years. 

Mr Barnes. I)o you think there is as good a hotly of longshoremen here now 
as the. e was 15 or JO years ago? 

Mr. kieiin. Well, there have been certain elements come in that probably 
are not Considered as good nowadays as the men formerly were, imt those old 
men—Hie conditions of those old men—they have been improved not only 
malcEiallv Imt they have been raised ; the standard of living has been raised 
generally', so that'their character has been improved lately through the or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr. Barnes. And what do you think the weekly earnings of longshoremen 
tire—the port over? 

Mr. Kiehn. About $10. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About $10? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That means about how many days’ work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Thai is three days’ work a week. 

Mr. Barnes. How many days does a man have to spend to get Hint three 
da vs’ work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, probably he has to hang around all the time—all the days 
of the week. 

Mr. B mines. Six days or seven days? 

Mr. Kieiin. Sometimes on Sundays when there is any prospects to get work. 
Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. For the record I would like to ask you to explain the 
word “ shape ’’ that has been used in connection with the men getting work— 
when they get a job? 

Mr. Kiehn. “Shape” they call when men slant! around in a circle so that 
the foreman or stevedore can pick out the men that he wants. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 wanted that in because it is a new word—or a 
word m>t used in many trudes. That is all, 1 believe. 
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Chairman Walsh. Has there been any effort made, Mr. Kiehn, to establish a 
rule requiring the steamship companies to pay the men for half a day '-vnea 
they work any part of a day? 

Mr. Kiehn (interrupting). No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh (continuing). On behalf of the labor organizations or any 
other .source that you know of? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has there been any effort made from any quarter to at¬ 
tempt to gel the steamship companies to establish tile same way or manner of 
employing their laborers as they do in Liverpool? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What suggestions would you make as to what ought to 
be done for the betterment of these men. Take you time now, please, Mr. 
Kiehn, if you will, and in detail begin and tell us what you think ought to be 
done by governmental compulsion or otherwise; just the essential things that 
ought to lie done for the relief of these conditions we have been hearing about? 

Mr. Kiehn. Well, Mr. I'lminimn, I could make several suggestions, but they 
are only my individual opinions. 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly; that is what we want. That is what they 
have all been giving here—just individual suggestions. Now you can tell us. 

Mr. Kjliin. The sentiment of the longshoremen generally in the port of New 
York may lie otherwise inclined, Imt the way I lmve soon men treated in other 
parts and other ports, I think the best way of getting any system in the way of 
the wink of discharging and loading slops, any system in the way ol' employ¬ 
ment, any system in the way of protecting the lives and health of the long¬ 
shoremen, there certainly should be some Government action taken, it seems 
to me most. American workmen and longshoremen, there is need of interfer¬ 
ence on the part of the Government—need of governmental interference. 
Some of them do not believe that it would lie any advantage to them, but I 
think that a Government inspection—-that the labor organizations should partly 
lmve something to say in it and that they should lie partly under the control 
of the labor organization, the Government, and the employers, from three 
sides—Hint it would be to the advantage of Hie men to protect their lives ami 
their health. Sometimes the work is carried on in such a system that it is 
not only that the gear is at fault, hut the system of work is at fault—-that 
tilt; hustling and hurrying up of the work—as I said, stevedores of the steam¬ 
ship companies put that as a standard of work where the biggest amount of 
labor is performed in the shortest hour; and they try and that fs their aim, 
to put all the different docks and the docks they lmve charge of up to that 
standard; and through tills hustle and work and hurry many accidents occur. 
It is not always the fault of the gear. Sometimes, and very often, it is the 
fault of tiio men getting careless or reckless or trying to perform more work 
in order to get in good with the foreman that they get the job on the next ship 
again, and so on. There are lots of circumstances in connection with that. 

liut governmental inspection ami governmental rules—there are absolutely no 
rules at present that would cover the work of loading and unloading ships. 
There are no rules for the protection, for instance, like protection by mining 
inspection or factory inspection. There is nutting whatsoever in longshore work. 
It seems outside of the realm of legislation altogether, The men that are 
engaged in longshore work and employed in that work are so very little known 
about them and about their mode of life and the way they perform tlieir labor 
that it looks like tales from a strange land to some people. Probably there is 
no other calling in America that so little is known about and the way and 
system of distributing the men, There are times when in certain parts of the 
port there has been actual shortage of men, while in other parts not so very far 
away from there probably there is a big surplus of men. Probably on this 
basis the authorities or the employers In Liverpool established tiiis labor 
exchange or tills clearing house. I received a report the other day from the 
longshoremen’s organization through the International Federation of the Long¬ 
shoremen of Gtient. That is a city in Belgium. It is not a seaport, but it is a 
river port; but the city lias established there a waiting room, together with a 
labor exchange. 

This waiting room contains seating capacity for the men that wait for the 
job. It contains a bath for longshoremen that come from work. It has a 
restaurant in connection with it which provides wholesome food for cost, and 
even facilities to warm a lunch that the men have brought with them to work, 
and they can warm it up during the lunch hour, and all this has been supplied 
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by the city. It is under governmental rules. Tills is only on n small scale and 
at a small place, and probably it is not ideal; but it is a step toward really 
ideal conditions, and it could be duplicated in America and in New York in 
another form probably, but on the same lines ns that. The men in New York— 
the longshoremen to-day in New York—have absolutely no shelter where they 
can go when they are unemployed or looking for employment except the saloon; 
and this is the bad part of hanging out in a saloon, and is certainly not to the 
advantage of the men morally. And when they say, us probably rightly stated 
this morning, that a man in 10 years, n man is worked out on the pier, it is not 
at all on account of the work that he might he worked out and not tit to do 
any more labor; but it is on account of the bad life and the hanging around the 
saloons and the uncertainty of employment. One day he will almost work his 
life out and the next two or three days have nothing to do except when he has 
a few spare coins to go in a saloon and spend it. Tins is not to (lie advantage 
ol' the men generally—of the longshoremen. 

The Government inspection of the gear and the safeguarding of the men 
when at work would lie one of the iirst steps that should tie taken and a sort 
of system of distributing the men according to the employment—that there 
might be a genera! labor exchange and different brandies of it that were con¬ 
nected with telephones that could distribute tlie men where men are wanted 
mostly, anil take the men away from tlie places where there is a surplus. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have you give us. if you can. Mr. Iviehn, 
typical loads that are carried by these men and the weight of them. Maybe 
you have heard the question before—for instance, we will take sacks of freight 
that ordinarily are taken on and off ships—for instance, such as sugar and 
grain and coffee and the weigh I of them? 

Mr. Kieiin. Of late years down where I am employed generally wo have 
almost altogether abolished the carrying on the piers of the Hamburg-Ameriean 
Line. They have established freight automobiles or small cars that take the 
cargoes from (he slops, from the gangways, or bring them to the gangways, as 
the case may be, and away to the pile where they belong. 

Chairman Wai mi. And you dispose of it without the men carrying tile loads 
on their bucks there? 

Mr. Kieiin. On the pier; yes', sir. But on the ships sometimes they do carry 
hags. 

Chairman Walsh. Still? 

Mi Kieiin. Yes; not always. 

Chairman Walsh. What weights do they carry? What are the materials, 
and what are the weights? 

Mr. Kiehn. There is Hour. 

Chairman Walsh. How much would it weigh? 

Mr. Kiehn. Vp to 2-10 to 250 pounds. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What else? 

Mr. Kiehn. Bran. 

Chairman Wai.sii. What does that weigh—a sack of bran—do you know? 

Mr. Kit5Hn. All the way from a hundred to a hundred and eighty pounds. 

Chairman Walsh. What else—potatoes? 

Mr. Kiehn. Not shipped over there. There Is starch and so on. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, speaking about iher 00 being the best pier, what is 
there to base that on—if there is anything, except the hiring of the same men 
which they say they attempt, to do over and over again and the amount of 
wages they make? Is there anything else, Mr. Barnes, that they claim makes 
it the best pier? 

Mr. Barnes. Nothing except more regularity. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Greater regularity of employment and increased amount 
of earnings. Do you know of anything else that would entitle It to be called 
the best pier? 

Mr. Kif.iin. Well, I was of the impression that it was called the best pier 
probably because they had the best facilities to speed uxi the work; that Is, 
to get the work out of the men. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you had experience on that pier? Could you say 
how much work the men did there as compared with other piers—the Ham- 
burg-American and these others? Have you observed that? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, of course, it would be only your opinion. Now, 
how long have yon been working—did you work as a longshoreman, as I under¬ 
stand, in this country? 
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Mr. Kieiin. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long? 

Mr. Kiehn. For 18 years. 

Chairman Walsh. And down until what time? 

Mr. Kiehn. Until the present year. 

Chairman Walsh. Oh. I thought you were editing a paper now. 

Mr. Ktkhn. That is voluntary work—that is on the spare time. 

Chairman Walsh. You are still a longshoreman, are you, working at it by 
the hour? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir, 

Chairman Walsh. Or by tiie day? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes; I worked last Saturday. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, Is it a fact that the wages have been increased only 
once, and that was 3 cents per hour, in 1 lie last 21 years? 

Mr. Kieiin. Not over in li'ohoken. 

Chairman Wai sir. How long has tt been in Hoboken? 

Mr. Kieiin. When 1 first started in Hoboken we were getting 25 cents an 
hour, day, night, anil Sundays, and all times, and no overtime. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. What do you get now? 

Mr. Kieiin. Thirty-three cents, fifty cents, and sixty cents. 

Chairman Wal.sii.' And for wiiat number of hours? Have the hours been the 
same during all tills time? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; 10 hours is tile working day; 7 to 12 and 1 to (! 

Chairman Walsii. Are there any other suggestions you care to offer, Mr. 
Kiehn? 

Mr. Ktkhn. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You get the same rate for Sunday as for any other 
day? 

Mr. Kieiin. No; 60 cents. 

Chairman Walsii. What do you get for overtime? 

Mr. Kieiin. Fifty cents for night work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the New York rale, too? 

Mr. Kiehn. That is the New York rate, too; yes, sir. I remember Hie last 
time that tlie company said anything in the case of wages. Il was stated that 
they wanted to make the inducement for overtime a little larger in order to 
get the men at night. If seems Unit there is such a terrible amount of night 
work sometimes that the men work 20, 30, and I have seen them work over 
40 hours at a stretch. I have actually seen men toppling over while they were 
pulling a truck on the dock, working 40 hours. I have seen men toppling over 
on the steam crane and failing off, working 40 hours. Now, they are not 
compelled to work that long, hut they did come hack to work in order to make 
up probably the lost, time that is to come or has been. There has been a time 
when men were actually compelled to come bark to make the overtime or else 
lose the work altogether; hut through our organization we have such control 
that we always want to know the reason why when a man Is discharged. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Was there a scarcity of men there when they were 
compelled to coinc back? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes, sir ; there was at the time when they paid 1 hern at the rale of 
25 cents a night, so there was practically no inducement ior men to come back 
to work at night or on a holiday or Sunday; niui they had the check system 
and they gave n certain man a check number and he kept that all the time, 
and when lie goes into the gate to the timekeeper lie just calls out the number 
of ids check. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if there were men in the market ready to 
work, would there be any efficiency in the company compelling these men to 
come hack and work when they could have fresh men? 

Mr. Kiehn. I'rolmbly would not; hut they always preferred to have them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But a man working 40 hours would not be us 
good at tin* fortieth hour as lie was at the first? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; not only not as good, but lie would be absolutely dan¬ 
gerous to the men he was working with. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I can’t understand why the company, as a business 
matter, would not lay him off and make him go home and go to sleep, or go some 
place and sleep and put on u man who had had Ills sleep. 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes; I should think so. But there were some times that there 
was a scarcity of men, and they were compelled to in order to dispatch the ship. 
But I remember the time, even If the ship was not dispatched and nothing 
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happened of any serious nature, I remember a time, after the lockout in Ham¬ 
burg, for instance, that the men after the lockout had been declared off by 
the employers and the men went back to work, they had decided tacitly 
among themselves not to work any longer than 10 o’clock at night, it didn’t 
matter what happened. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And do now men work anything like 40 hours? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They do do that? 

Mr. Kieiin. Well, sometimes; hut very seldom, because there is a surplus of 
men and the stevedores themselves do not want them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they work 20 or 24 hours any more? 

Mr. Kiehn. In our orgaidzation we have decided to work 20 hours, hut not 
as much as 24. But if some man is in a pinch and is hard up he is practically 
compelled to make all he can, for fear that he will have nothing to do after¬ 
wards. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say the maximum is 20 hours in your organi¬ 
zation that a man can work? 

Mr. Kiehn, Yes, sir. 

Chairman W\ish. What would you say lliat the average is that n man 
could earn on an average working day for your company ; what can he earn over 
in your district? 

Mr. Ktehn. Over in our district, probably $1 1 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Baknes. I would like to bring out from Mr. Kiehn something about 
this overtime. You started, Mr. Kiehn, to say that is 50 cents an hour for 
night work? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, if a man starts in at work In the morning he gets 3$ 
cents an hour during the day hours—the 30 hours? 

Mr. Kiehn, Yes. sir. 

Mi*. Barnes. And if he works through the night he gets 50 cents an hour 
for tlie night work? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B\rm:s. Now. it he works (ho next day what price would he get? 

Mr. Kieiin. The day rate ot 33 cents. 

Mr. Barnes. lie goes hack to the 33-cent rate? 

Mr Kieiin. Yes. lie first goes from the 50 to 00- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). There is no such tiling as overtime; it is simply 
nightwork. A man works for 33 cents an hour during the daylight hours-— 
he might work 40 hours during that time—he works at 33 cents during the 
dn>light hours and tlie* night hours at 50 cents; is that correct? 

Mr, Kieiin. Yes; lie works at night for 50 cents an hour, and if he works 
from G to 7 in the morning it is GO cents. And if he works after 7 o’clock lie 
gets back to 33 cents. 

Mr. Barnes. Ami if he is forced to work that extra hour he gets double 
rate, or GO cents? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. But if he works all through the daylight hours, regardless of 
how long he worked before, he gets 33 cents? Is that right? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; he gets 10 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. It seems to be clour thej paid 50 cents for night work and 
33 cents for day work, except this meal hour, for which they allowed GO cents. 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir; there is one company pays by the minute The North 
German Lloyd, I have heard, they blow a whistle for the men every 20 minutes, 
sometimes, and for the 20 minutes they pay 11 cents during the day, and they 
make the hour 3G cents. 

Mr. Barnes. Are there any safety devices of any kind on your ship? I 
mean, any special safety devices around the piers? 

Mr. Kieiin. None whatever that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. You say that the 10-hour day has always prevailed, 
even when it was 25 cents an hour, and when it Is 33 cents an hour, as at the 
present time? 

Mr. Kiehn. Y T es, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. What significance lias the 10-hour day or the 
8-hour day, or any other time of day got under a system that pays by the hour, 
with an hour as a minimum? llow does the length of the day have any appli¬ 
cation to the wage system? 
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Mr. Kiehn. Probably the hours over the eight hours would be considered 
overtime. 

Commissioner Garretsox But if they would be paid at the rate of whether 
they were performing day or night- 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Oarretbon. And if the extent of the day has no significance 
whatever under the system under which you are paid? 

Mr. Kieiin. No; but it is my individual opinion that a maximum number of 
hours should ho established and that a man can he worked, where there Is 
danger to other men. 

Commissioner Garbetson. But has it any sinifieance whatever as a work¬ 
ing day? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. It Is only a time period, beyond which you say 
a man should not ho permitted to serve? 

Mr. Kiehn. Vos, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Have you any knowledge of the conditions that 
exisl in the other ports; for instance, New Orleans, Galveston, and San Fran¬ 
cisco? 

Mr. Kiehn. Some, not- 

Commissioner Gmiretnox Well, are the conditions that govern the service 
of longshoremen hotter in New Orleans, for instance, Hum they are in New 
York? 

Mr. Kieiin. The men that work there say they are better. 

Commissioner Garretsox Well, the union dominates the situation more 
thoroughly there than in New York? 

Mr. Kiehn. Y’es, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. Haven’t they enforced a minimum allowance in 
New Orleans, or in Galveston; if a man works he lias to lie paid a quarter or 
half a day? 

Mr. Kieiin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Ho you know what it is in Frisco? Hoes the same 
condition exist there? 

Mr. Kiehn. There Is a nine-hour day in Frisco. 

Commissioner G \rkbtson. But you don't know whether a full day is paid 
whether a man works? 

Mr. Kieiin. I don't know; no, sir. 

Commissioner Garbetson. I toes the union consider the question here of 
establishing flic Liverpool minimum, for instance? 

Mr. Kiehn. I have not heard of it. 

Commissioner Garbetson. They haven’t hud it under consideration? 

Mr. Kiehn. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Commissioner Garbetson. What proportion of the men are union men? 

Mr. Kiehn. About 25 per cent? 

Commissioner Garbetson. About 25 per cent? 

Mr. Kiehn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Your membership is not great enough in propor¬ 
tion to control the situation? 

Mr. Kiehn. Over where I work, in Hoboken, we have a 100 per cent union. 
No man can go to work except lie is a union man. But as to the whole port- 

Commissioner Gakketson. As to the whole port- 

Mr. Kiehn. They are only 25 per cent. 

Commissioner Garbetson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. That is nil, Mr. Kiehn. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ANDREW NELSON. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Nelson, what position do you occupy? 

Mr. Nelson. Superintendent of T. Ilogan A Sons. 

Mr. Barnes. T. nognn & Sons are considered the largest stevedores in the 
port of New York? 

Mr. Nelson. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long have you worked for them? 

Mr. Nelson. About 37 or 38 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Thirty-seven or 38 years; is that right? 

Mr. Nelson. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You formerly were a longshore worker yourself? 
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Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You know all about it? 

Mr. Nelson. Pretty near. 

Mr. Babnes. Have conditions changed much In the lust 20 years In this port? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes; a good deal. 

Mr. Baenes. In what way? 

Mr. Nelson. In machinery doing the labor. 

Mr. Baenes. You are the stevedore that has control of the work at the 
Atlantic Transport Line? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men do you hire there? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, In the Atlantic Transport alone we hire about BOO men— 
sometimes. 

Mr. Barnes. Three hundred men? 

Mr. Nelson. Sometimes; sometimes not ns much as that. 

Mr. Barnes. When you hire 300 men, Mr. Nelson, about bow many do you 
turn away? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, sometimes we turn away none; sometimes CO; sometimes 
ICO; it all depends on the steamers, what steamers are along the piers. Some¬ 
times you can not get enough men; sometimes you get too many. In the sum¬ 
mer time you run not get enough, and sometimes in the winter time we have 
got more than we want. 

Mr. Barnes. Sometimes you have more men than you want? 

Mr, Nelson. Yes, sir; in the winter time; not in the summer time. 

Mr. Buinfs. Then in (lie summer time you have more men than you can use? 

Mr. Nelson. We have less men. 

Mr. Barnes. You have turned away, when hiring 300 men, as high as 150, 
and then you run down to 50, and then occasionally you could not get enough 
men? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are the men doing the work to-day as good a class of men ns, 
we will say, 25 years ago? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, they are not quite so hard laborers; but they are pretty 
good men, though. 

Mr. Barnes. Not quite as go. d laborers; not quite as hard laborers? 

.Mr. Nelson. They don't do the hard labor because they don't have to do the 
hard labor. 

M- Barnes. Why do you think that is? What has been the reason for the 
men in ing of a lower grade or not ns high a grade as formerly? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, years ago we had the Irishman, and all good men—good, 
aide men; the best men physically for hard labor—and them people have all 
died out, and we have all different nationalities. Wo have to-day Italians, 
Polacks, and negroes, and everything else coining there, working side by side 
together. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t hire them altogether, though, do you? In the same 
gangs? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, different gangs. .Sometimes altogether; sometimes differ¬ 
ent gangs. When a ship is in, we generally hire in separate gangs, and when 
lifter a little while, they go from gang to gang, working all together. So far as 
1 understand It, they all belong to the union. That Is all I know. They all 
carry a button, to the best of my ability. I don’t know—they all belong just to 
that union. 

Mr. Barnes. About the longshore workers. Do many longshoremen do other 
work than longshore work? 

Mr. Nelson. No; I don’t think there Is. We have different specialties In 
longshore work. There is one class we call sheniiiigos. They work for 1 or 2 
hours, and t hoy are shenangos. 

Mr. Barnes. Shenangos has not been brought: up Itere yet. We have got to 
get to that. The shenangos are really the down-and-out longshoremen that 
do the lighter work? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir; lighter and truck work. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not the longshoremen that handle the cargo on your 
vessels? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, they come in contact with us, because we take in lighters. 
We have no lights, hut they will draw in the lighters at the same time. 

Mr. Barnes. You never hire a shenango in your gang to take up cargo? 

Mr. Nflson. I have, yes; hired them to get through with It. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-6- 
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Mr. Barnes. When you have to have men, you hire them? 

Mr. Nelson. If I can not get anything else; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. But a shonango is a man who has worked and drunk himself 
clear to the last limit, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Nelson. Some of them; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Isn’t that true—bringing up the subject of shenangos—isn’t it 
true that shenangos are the ones who have given the longshoremen the bad 
name? 

Mr. Nelson. No; most of them have gone down and gone into drink, and so 
forth; but still there are some responsible ones; some have got good principles 
and some have not got it. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, after a man has worked at longshore for a few years is he 
fit for anything else? 

Mr. Nelson. Not after a man works at longshore 10 or 15 >ears; then he gets 
into a groove and is not good for anything else, I don’t think. 

Mr. Barnes. Why? Because it is so casual? 

Mr. Nelson. Because they have so much idle time, and the men work at long¬ 
shore for a couple of hours and get pretty good pay, and they hung around the 
water front and the storres and around the saloons, and pretty soon he hates 
to dig in. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, the manner in which you employ men renders 
them after a while unemployable at anything else? 

Mr. Nelson. Principally; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. The way they work the longshoremen at present makes them 
casual workers? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Commissioner Carretson. Did I understand you correctly, in answer to the 
question as to the comparison between men 25 >ears ago—the longshoremen of 
25 years ago—and the longshoremen of to-day? He did not do as much work 
as he did 25 years ago, because he did not have hard work to do? 

Mr. Nelson. We hud harder work to do 25 years ago, because we did not 
have the machinery to perform it that we have to-day. 

Commissioner Carretson. Did you hear the testimony this morning or tins 
afternoon by the superintendent of one of the docks, that u was not uncommon 
for a man to work for hours carrying a load weighing 280 pounds? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, we did years ago. 

Commissioner Carretson. No; but at the present time. 

Mr. Nelson. I don’t think there is any 380-pound carriers at the present 
time. 

Commissioner Carretson. Well. I don't, know’ whether there is or not; I only 
heard the testimony. 

Mr. Nelson, I don’t think there Is any 380. I know there is 280 pounds car¬ 
ried, all right, but I think that is about the highest ever. 

Commissioner Carretson. If it is hard work to-day to carry a load for hours 
of 200 pounds, w r hat load did they carry 25 years ago? 

Mr. Nelson. Well, they carried about the same load; sometimes a little 
heavier. 

Commissioner Carretson. Did they carry it any further than now? 

Mr. Nelson. We certainly did; we did not only carry it, but carried it 60 
or 70 feet, and in those days we had smaller hatches and longer distances. To¬ 
day tin* steamers is nothing hut hatches, and the most the men carry now is 
about 20 or 25 feet. 

Commissioner Carretson. Would it make any great percentage of difference 
carrying the load because the distance was longer then than at the present time? 

Mr. Nelson. It certainly would. It takes longer for a man to walk 60 feet 
than to walk 10 feet. 

Commissioner Carretson. Would he use more time in getting rid of or taking 
out his load then than now? 

Mr. Nelson. About the same amount of labor, when we talk of them packages. 

Commissioner Carretson. Then the amount of work he does to-day is just 
as hard us he did then? 

Mr. Nelson. No; it is not to-day; it is not so hard, because they don’t carry 
the distance? 

Commissioner Carretson. Well, then, while he is carrying it 15 feet it is 
not just as hard work as carrying it 60 feet? 

Mr. Nelson. No ; certainly not. 
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Mr. Barnes. I want to ask you about your pier at Atlantic Transport? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is one of the Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any room for giving lirst aid to the injured? 

Mr. Nelson. What is that? 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any room to place a man in when he is injured? 

Mr. Nelson. No; we have nothing, but we send for the ambulance and doctor. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any toilet rooms, where the men can wash their 
hands, toilets, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Nelson. No; we had a toilet room, but it got in such a state we had 
to cut it out and put a plain toilet there. 

Mr. Barnes. I mean a place to wash hands? 

Mr. Nelson. No. 

Mr. Barnes. What do the men drink from? 

Mr. Nelson. From the hydrants or a pail. We supply pails for them. In 
the holds and the dock. And if they want to go to the hydrant, in the middle 
of the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. Do they have any place to hang coats? 

Mr. Nelson. No. They would not hang them while we had them. 

Mr. Barnes. It has got so many generations of a different class behind it? 

Mr. Nelson. It certainly has. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.sii. The commission will now stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock, to meet in the reception room back of the mayor’s otllce. 

(Whereupon, at 4.30 p. m., an adjournment was taken until Tuesday, June 9, 
1914, at 10 o’clock a. in.) 


New York (Try, June 0, 1.01'/—10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, and Commissioners O'Connell, Garretson, Lennon, 
Ilurriman, Commons, and Delano; also Charles B. Barnes, of counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. You may proceed, 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. 1 would like to make a statement before I call a witness, if the 
chairman please. I had an interview with Dock Commissioner Smith in regard 
to the number of piers owned by the city, and find that the larger number of 
piers, <<nd all important piers in Manhattan, are owned by the city. While 
they Oivii two of the largest piers on the Brooklyn side, along with several 
small ones. Dock Commissioner Smith then referred me to their counsel, Mr. 
Frawley, and told him to gi\e me an opinion on this question. 

I asked him if it were possible for the city to require, in the leases of those 
piers lo the steamship companies, anything regarding the hours and wages, the 
same as is done with the city news stands. There they have taken the position 
of dictating the hours and wages. 

Mr. Crawley’s reply was that it would he perfectly possible for the city to 
do it, but that they would dislike \crv much to do it, because it was alreudy 
very hard to get the steamship companies to live up to their leases. 

I will call Mr. Sullhan 

Chairman Walsh. Could you address a communication so that that opinion 
may he given in writing so that it could he put in the record. 

Mr. Barnes. I will ask him to do It. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DANIEL SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Sullivan, state your full name, please? 

Mr. Sullivan. Daniel Sullivan. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your employment? 

Mr. Sullivan. Longshoreman. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you hold, or have you held, any position with the labor 
organizations? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; I have held general secretary of the L. U. P. A. 

Mr. Barnes. How many years have you been a longshoreman? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 32 years. 

Mr. Barnes. How many? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 32 years. 
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Mr. Barnes. Thirty-two years? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you spent most of that time in this water front here? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many longshoremen, do you think, obtain a living 
here in this port, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 45,000. 

Mr. Barnes. About 45,000? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you think is the average earnings the whole port over? 

Mr. Sullivan. Nine dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Nine dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars a week? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes You go through the regular routine of the other longshoremen— 
waiting around? 

Mr. Kullin an. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell the commission something about the effects that that has 
upon you. 1 mean, does it lane a depressing effect, or does it have an exhila¬ 
rating effect, to wait around from morning till atternoon? 

Mr. Sullivan. It does not have an exhilarating effect, because possibly a 
ship might not start before 10 or 11 oVloik, and stay till half past 11, and the 
ship may not get up until 1. You shape at 1 o’clock and start in to work 
for li\e hours in the afternoon, and the chances are you all go back at night, 
and then work at night. Maybe all go back to work all night, midnight supper 
at II o’clock, come back at 12 and work from there until 0 in the morning. 
(Jo homo and rest five hours, come bade at 1 o’< look, and continue work in 
the afternoon, and possibly work all the next night again, which has often 
been the case. 

Mr. Barnes. Were you in the session here yesterday? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B mines. Did you hear the stories about the heavy weights carried? 

Mr. Sullivxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you (lone work of that kind? 

Mr. Sulliv \n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Carried heavy weights? 

Air. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Heavy sacks? 

Mr. Sum i\an. Heavy sacks of flour. 

Mr. Barnes. Across your back? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you work on the hold or on the pier? 

Mr. Sullivan. Generally in the hold. 

Mr. Barnes. Generally in the hold? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. This carrying in the hold generally goes on, even though the 
steamship company lias an electric truck for the carrying of those weights on 
the pier and not in the hold, this carrying on has to he done the same as before? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. The same as it ever was? 

NTr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. Unless on the deck there might be something; they 
might be able to use them on the deck, hut not to advantage. 

Mr. Barnes. They could be used on the pier? 

Mr. Sum ivan. On the pier; yes. sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Do you call it skilled work, the work you do In the hold? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you receive the same rate of wages ns the other men? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; 33 and 50. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell me something about the accident. I believe you had an 
accident lately. Relate an account of that. 

Mr. Sullivan. I was carrying a hag of coffee. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow much did this coffee weigh? 

Mr. Sulltvan. About 250 pounds. 

Mr. Barnes. Two hundred and fifty pounds, all right. 

Mr. Sullivan. Working all night, and after going to midnight supper and 
continued about a quarter of 1 I was putting the bag on my shoulder and 
walked on the deck and slipped and dislocated the cartilage of my knee, slip- 
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ping the bag off my shoulder. I worked for possibly an hour and then the 
injury was so great that I had to quit I had to quit at 4 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. I tried to stay there on account of the convenience of the foreman, lie- 
cause he couldn’t get men, and when I found I couldn’t exist no longer I had to 
quit. Tlie only question he put to me, he was shortlmiided. i told him 1 
couldn’t stay any longer if the ship had to stay for 10 hours longer; I couldn’t 
stick any longer. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long were you laid up? 

Mr. Sullivan. Six weeks. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I>ld you have any pay from the company? 

Mr. Sullivan. I was offered $15. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Offered that? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; by the steamship company’s lawyer. 

Chairman Walsh. How many weeks? 

Mr. Sullivan. Six or seven weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. How about it? Are you entirely over it? 

Chairman Walsh. Find out about the settlement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they settle with you in any way? 

Mr. Sullivan. That was the intention of the company—to give compensa¬ 
tion—and wlien I was sent to the company’s lawyer lie offered me .$15 and I 
told him I would not accept it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has he made any different offer since? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you worked for (lie company since? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. sir; T am discriminated against. 

Mr. Barnes. You took action against them? 

Mr. Hun. ivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Got a lawyer and sued them? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They defeated you in the case? 

Mr. Sullivan. Y'cs, sir. 

Mr. Baiinls. Now, tell us something further about the accidents, you know? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, in regard to accidents, they are liable to occur every 
minute in tlie day, providing you are breaking out a cargo or slinging cargo or 
going with the fall, or something is liable to happen in regard to an accident 
and a man is liable to get hurt. 

Mr. Barnes. Are there many accidents occurring? 

Mr. Sullivan. Very true; there are, sir. 

Mr. 1. arnes. Many small accidents? 

Mr. Hi lt.ivan. Minor accidents occur possibly two or three times a day. 

Mr. Barnes. Where you are working in hatch, they occur two or three times 
a day? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is, among the whole gang of men? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Take longshoremen, do they regard small hurts or do they 
work ahead or do they make any complaints to the company when they have 
a small hurt, such as a mashed finger? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; probably, if it is not too had, so that lie could hold the 
hook; If he can still hold the hook, It Is all right. 

Mr. Barnes. But if he is laid up two or three days by it, is any complaint 
made then? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; he might report the accident to the foreman and he 
may report it to the timekeeper, hut nothing is made of it. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, about how many weeks would you have to he laid up 
before you would feel you could ask for compensation? Now, just take you 
yourself, if you received an accident, if you were laid up two weeks, would 
you ask compensation for the two weeks you were laid up? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, hardly, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Wouldn’t consider that hardly wortli while? 

Mr. Sullivan. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Is that generally the attitude of the longshoremen in that 
matter? 

Mr. Sullivan. As a rule. 

Mr. Barnes. If it would go three weeks, probably you would think you ought 
to ask something? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. But two weeks, that would bo about the limit that you would 
not? 

v Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Regarding that discrimination against you, what about that? 
How do you know that? 

M . Sullivan. I found that to be the fact when I went up against the 
assistant superintendent lie hold mo 1 would have to apply to the superin¬ 
tendent over him before I could go to work. 

Mr. Barnes. And >«>u never have applied to the superintendent? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. But you did apply to the assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Did lie tell you that he could not put you on, did he? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr B mines. Now, in regard to this matter of hiring. Do you think it 
possible and would it meet with the approval of longshoremen that you he 
hired at stated hours? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; it would la* a much better system than what is in 
vogue at the present time. 

Mr. Bvrnks. This system you consider very laid? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. It is detrimental to the men all the way through. 

Mr. Bvrnks. What did you think about hiring from labor exchanges? Would 
you be against that as a union man? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; I would lie in favor of it. 

Mr Barnes. You would be in favor of it? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnks. Now, in regard to diseases Wlmt diseases are prevalent among 
longshoremen? I mean what diseases do you think prevalent among them 
that are caused by their work? 

Mr. Sullivan. Generally tuberculosis and pneumonia , 

Mr. Barnes. And how about henna and rupture? 

Mr. Sui.nv vn. Yes; that is pretty often brought on by the men lifting over- 
excessive weights. 

Mr. Barnes. There is a good deal in that, is there? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; part of it. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. (Jarretson, have you any questions? 

Commissioner (Jvruktson. No. 

Chairman Walsii. Or you, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. The work of longshoremen is considered skilled 
work because of the necessity of properly slowing the cargo? 

Mr. Sun ivan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In other words, if the cargo shifts when the vessel 
is out at sea—that is. if it shifts to any great extent — it becomes dangerous 
to the safety of tin* vessel? 

Mr. Suilivvn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And bow long dot's it take a man to acquire real 
skill in stowing the cargo of a vessel v Can a green man go rigid in and do it? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; it possibly requires two, tiiree, to five years’ ex¬ 
perience in ships before be can stow properly. 

Commissioner Lennon. What wore the grounds given for the turning down 
of .vour case? 

Mr. Suli tvan. The contention of the judge that I had a permanent walkway 
and he could not see how I slipped, and they claimed my injury was not as 
serious as I stated. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did the court say that you wore to blame for 
th(‘ accident, or vvlint were the reasons given that you were defeated—because 
the injury was not important enough to warrant a verdict? 

Mr. Suilivvn. As long as I was not injury by my fellowman or something 
giving way. they claimed that I had no ground for the contention. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, have you appealed the case; are you going 
on with it? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; I discontinued it. My lawyer wished to appeal it, 
and I stopped him. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know that the longshoremen come under the 
new compensation law? 
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Mr. Sullivan. Yes; I know that. 

Commissioner Lennon. You understand that? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Was your ease tried before a jury? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; tried before the municipal court, at 91(> Broadway. 
Chairman Walsii. Was it tried on oral testimony or simply on papers? 

Mr. Sullivan. Tried before two municipal judges. 

Chairman Walsh. What was the amount sued for? 

Mr. Sullivan. $500. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you still suffering from this injury? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Have a family? 

Mr. Sulliv vx. Yes. 

Chairman Walsii. Any of your children grown? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir; I have four working and one going to school. 
Chairman Walsii. llow many children have you? 

Mr. Sullivan. Five out of ten. 

Chairman Walsh. Bovs or girls? 

Mr. Sullivan. Four girls and one boy 

Chairman Walsh. I understand you have live children not grown? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; I have lost live. 

Chairman Walsh. And live are living? 

Mr. Sullivvn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. How many arc hoys? 

Mr. Sullivan. One. 

Chairman W vlsh. What does your hoy do? 

Mr. Suii.ivw. Works in the New York ‘Transfer Co. 

Chairman Walsh. In what capacity? Does he drive a wagon? 

Mr. Si i i.n vn. On an express wagon. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Tlow many hoys did >ou say you had working? 

Mr. Si ii n an. One hoy. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many girls? 

Mr. Sullin \\. Three girls. 

Chairman Wu.sii. And in wliat are 11n\\ employed? 

Mr. Sullin an. One Nvith the New York Insurance Co. 

Chn'nnan Wvlsh. In what eapacit\? 

Mr. Suiijavn. As stenographer and typewriter. 

Chairman Walsii. And the others? 

Mr- Si r i i.in an. Working in the box factory, one for the Berlin-.Tones Co. 
and one with the Fugle Pencil Co. 

Chairman Waish. Is the oldest the stenographer or not? 

Mr. Sullivan. No, sir; she is working in the Eagle Pencil factory. 

Chairman Walsii. Or is the youngest the stenographer? 

Mr Si i livan. No; the third youngest, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. llow long have >011 lived in New York City? 

Mr. Suliivvn. About 36 years. 

Chairman \\ vlsii. Where has your home been during the past live years? 
Mr. Sulliv vn In the seventh assemblv disinet, 1254 Ninth Avenue. 

Chairman Walsii. Where is that with reference to the docks? 

Mr. Sulliv an. Well, about three or four blocks above Twenty-first Street — 
or five. 

( hairman Walsh. Do jou have to live convenient to vour work, I take it 9 
Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W alsh How old a man are you, Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Sullivan. Fifty-three. 

Chairman Walsii. And you are still working at (lie business? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You have been, I take It, fiom vour appearance a man of 
good habits? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes; I try to. 

Chairman Walsh. And you say your compensation now is, on the average 
all the way around, $9.50 or $10 a week? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you still make as much as you did under the same rate, 
when they paid 33 cents per hour, when it was first instituted? 
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Mr. Sutlivan. No, sir; not since I have been hurt. 

Chairman Walsh. But prior to your injury, your capacity was still as great 
to carry burdens, and everything? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As it was when you started in? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Outside of your injury, were you still an able man? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. What has boon your observation during these years as 
to the length of life of a man at that business, the average length of life, just 
as you take them, with their habits and everything else? How long do they last 
as a longshoreman? 

Mr. Sullivan. About 15 years; sir. 

Chairman Walsh. About 15 jears? 

Mr. Si’LLi\ v\\ Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, bow about these loads that you carry in the hold? 
What are the packages that jou oarrj—sugar, potatoes, Hour, and coffee? 
Please tell me. 

Mr. Sullivan. Sugar and starch—starch generally runs 2S0 pounds; bag 
Hour, 280 pounds, that is large size, and small size 140 pounds; sugar, from 320 to 
350 pounds; coffee runs about 200 to 225 and 250, various weights. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, working in the hold day m and day out, I would 
like >ou to give the commission the knowledge you have with respect to the 
carrying of those loads on a man’s hack. You say it is a weight of 280 pounds. 
IIow frequently do pm meet with that, if you do meet with it daily? 

Mi. Sullivan. Well, that Is according to the shipment. If the shipment is 
going to Glasgow, generally there is a pile of Hour goes to Glasgow or to 
London, or possibly coffee going to London. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose, now, you had (lour going to Glasgow or to London, 
or you were loading a ship for Glasgow or London, take it by the day, about 
how many loads of 280 pounds would you have? 

Mr. Sullivan. Why, you may have a thousand tons of Hour that would be 
possibly three or four lighters. 

Chairman Walsh. What is the longest time; take for a month or two prior 
to your injury, when you were working steadily; what was the longest time >ou 
ever carried loads continuously at 250 pounds or over in the hold? 

Mr. Sui.LivvN. Well, T have carried as long as 30 hours. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, Mr. Sullivan, that is within two or three months 
prior to the time you were injured? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; not within that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I will call your attention to the fact that my ques¬ 
tion was within two or three months prior to the time you were injured? 

Mr. Sullivan. No; I have not done it within that time. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you carried those loads within that time? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Loads of 250 pounds or more? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. For how long a time on a stretch? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, for 15 hours. 

Chairman Walsh. You were then 52 years old? 

Mr. Sum tv\ n. Fifty-two years old. 

Chairman Walsii. As to the temperature in the hold, how does It range? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, it is about normal. 

Chairman Walsh. About normal? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, on the docks where you have worked, have you 
observed whether or not there was any Inspection by any person of the tackle 
and appliances with which you worked? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, only body I know to inspect is the storekeeper. 

Chairman Walsh. At what dock? 

Mr. Svllivvn. On every pier. 

Chairman Walsh. On every pier? 

Mr. Sullivan. He is appointed for that work, and before he gives out the gear 
be is supposed to inspect it and see that it is In good condition for the men to 
work with. 

Chairman Walsh. How frequently did he inspect it after it was given out? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, that I can not say. , 
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Chairman Walsh. Well, after the tackle was given out and the appliance* 
were given out, then whose duly, If it is any one’s, was it to inspect it and sec 
that it was kept up in condition? 

Mr. Sullivan. The gangway man; that is, the man that is using it. 
Chairman Wai.su. A laborer? 

Mr. Sullivan*, Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. IJarnes. You know about the shelter? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Do you think it is a good thing, or has been a good thing, for the 
longshoremen? 

Mr. Sullivan. Well, it is a good idea, for it keeps a lot of men off the streets, 
Mr. Barnes, in stormy days, and prevents lots of men going to saloons 

Mr. r, mines, llow about the unions here—up until how long ago lias there 
been two unions ill the port? 

Mr. Sfi.utAN. Since KillT. 

Mr. Karnes. Ip until now? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Now they are going together? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. And heretofore they have been opposing elements? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. That is done away with now? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Now, I want to aslc you until reference to ihe hatch covers that 
\ou cover tile hutch openings with a! night when you gel done. Now, are those 
hatch covers often used as skids over which to pass freight? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I1 arm:s„ And the result Is what? 

Mr. Sulluan. The result is sometimes they .shorten them. 

Mr. It mines. Thu* is, where the edges are worn? 

Mr. Sullivan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Then n hat is the result of that? 

Mr. Sullivan. Sometimes liable to drop down and somebody gels killed. 

Mr. r, mines. Do you know that 'o lie the cause of accidents? 

Mr. Sui.hian. Yes, sit ; I lone seen accidents of Unit kind occur. 

Mr. ItutNi.s. You personally have witnessed it? 

. 1 r. Sui.Ln an. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Kaiines. That is all. 

Cl, urmun Walsh. That is all; thunk you, Mr. Sullivan. 

Cull your ne.\t. Mr. Karnes 
Mr. Kaiines. Mr. Campbell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN GEORGE CAMPBELL. 

Air Barnes. You may state your name and business. 

Mr. Campbell. John George Campbell; work us storekeeper on I'ier (30 of the 
White Star !,iire. 

Chairman Walsh. You may take the seat there* Mr. Campbell, 

Mr. Karnes. Mr Campbell, how long have you been ill longshore work? 

Mr. Campbell. Twenty-eight years. 

Air. Karnes. How long lm\o you been storekeeper ill this plane? 

Mr. Campbell. For 10 years. 

Air. Karnes. Do you have charge of all the gear and appliances used in 
handling cargoes? 

Air. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You give it out? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. You look over it? Is it a part of your duty after giving it; out 
to look over it on the ship, or is that left to someone else? 

Mr. Campbell, As a rule, it is left to the men in charge of the hatches. 

Mr. Karnes. It Is only your duty to see that when it leaves your storeroom 
if is in good condition and proper rope or chain, or whatever it may be, for doing 
the work called for? 

Air. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Air. Karnes. Then the inspection of nil (ids is really under the man, we will 
say, the gangway man, or the foreman, as a rule? 
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Mr. Campbell. While it is In use. As it leaves the storeroom It is all thor¬ 
oughly inspected by the storekeeper before going out. When It is out in use 
the gangway man and the men in charge of the different hatches; generally 
they are qualified enough to look after that part of it themselves. If they see 
anything that requires renewing, they will have it done. 

Mr. Barnes. It would be their duty—that is, the duty of the gangway man 
and the ordinary longshoreman—It is his duty to complain to the foreman if he 
saw anything wrong? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, the pier on which you woik is a very well-conducted pier, 
and you, as storekeeper, look carefully as to the different things that go out 
of your hands—the same things that you tell us here would occur on other 
piers? 

Mr. Campbell. I can not speak for other piers, sir. I speak simply for 
Pier GO. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you knowledge of the other piers at all? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir 

Mr. Barnes. Nothing but hearsay? 

Mr. Campbell. Only hearsay. 

Mr. Barnes. What would you think, Mr. Campbell, of a system of State 
inspection? Do you think it would be a good thing? 

Mr. Campbell. Might work all right. 

Mr. Barnes. Work all right? 

Mr. Campbell. 1 guess so. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Campbell, what about accidents? Are accidents frequent In 
longshoi e work ? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, they are—some serious and some very minor. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you consider longshore work a hazardous work? 

Mr. Campbell, it is, sir, to a certain extent. 

Mr. I>\rnes. Will joii name some other work you know of that has as great 
a hazard? 

Mr. Campbell. Shipbuilders, metal workers. 

Mr. Barnes. What do jou mean by “ metal workers”? 

Mr. Campbell. That is, wiio put up buildings. 

Mr. Barnes. Now’, Mr. Campbell, you know something about the way the 
men are hired there, and they are taken on and put off every hour, are they not? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is ail. 

Chairman Walsii. That is all, thank you, Mr Campbell. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. R. G. PALEERY. 

Mr. Barnes. State your full name and position. 

Mr. Pa leery. R. G. Palfery, assistant superintendent of the Cunard piers. 

Mr. Barnes, llow long have you been connected with the Cunard Co.? 

Mr. I* v leery. Since December last. 

Mr. Rvrnks. What position did you hold last? 

Mr. P\ leery. General superintendent of the New York Dock Co. 

Mr. Barnes. That is the company that has piers o\er in Brooklyn? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes; the Brooklyn water front 

Mr. Barni s. You are very well acquainted with longshore work in the port? 

Mr. Palvery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How many longshoremen do you think there are in this port? 

Mr. Pa leery. About 50 . 000 . 

Mr. Barnes. Is the hiring over at tin* piers where you formerly worked the 
same ns the hiring here? 

Mr. Pa lucky. The same; but T had nothing to do with those piers, however. 

Mr. Barnes. You knew, however, that it was carried on just the same? 

Mr. P vlfery. Yes, sir; very similar. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Palfery, what about your knowledge of work as carried on 
abroad? 

Mr. Palfery. In what respect? 

Mr. Barnes. With respect both to the handling of the cargo—that is, the 
mechanism—and also as to the hiring of the men? 

Mr. Palfery. Very similar to New York City. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your knowledge, for instance, of Hamburg or Liver¬ 
pool ? 
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Mr. Palfery. Much about the same as New York. 

Mr. Barnes. No; I say, what is your knowledge of Liverpool? liow do p»u 
come by your knowledge? 

Mr. Palfery. I was sailing out of there for 20 years. 

Mr. Barnes. You have been sailing out of there for 20 jears? Have you 
been in Hamburg? 

Mr. Palfery. I have; yes, sir; on one occasion; that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you know about the handling of cargoes there—the 
way in which it is handled in the last few years? 

Mr. Palfery. No; it is 20 years since I was there, and I have really for¬ 
gotten. 

Mr. Barnes. So you could not make any comparison with Hamburg? 

Mr. Pali kuy. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. So far as Liverpool is concerned, >ou .say the conditions there 
for carrying on the work are about the same as they are hen*? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir; with the exception of the cranes for hoisting goods 
out of the holds. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that seem to be a better plan? 

Mr. Palfery. At times; yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, as regards the matter of hiring the men; you know some¬ 
thing about the way it is carried on in Liverpool at tin* present time? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Would that be possible in New York City? 

Mr. I*\ leery. At times I think it would. Conditions are somewhat different. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Pal lory, an* you aware of the fact that for 20 yea is the com¬ 
pany employed men by the week, the company >ou are now with? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tiny did that for a number of years? 

Mr. Pai eery. Yes, sir; L believe so. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know of any other company in the port of New York that 
hired men by the week? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir. 

Mr I> mines. You are very well acquainted with the English situation, then? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, «ir; fairly well. 

Mr. Barnes. Is tlie longshore work In England under the factory and work¬ 
shop a< t ? 

Air. Palfery. No, sir; nol to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bvrnks. Not to your knowledge? 

Mr. Pv every. No, sir. 

Mi Bvrnks. You don’t know that for several years now that I he work in 
flu* ports of England have been under the factory and workshop act, and that 
they have regular State or Covernmont inspectors? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir; I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Bvrnks. Do you have any inspection here at all? 

Mr. Paliery. Not Slate inspection. 

Mr. Barnes. I mean, what sort of inspection do you have on your pier? 

Mr. Palfery. In what respect—cargo or- 

Mr. Barnes. Inspection of the handling of cargo—the appliances and falls? 

Mr. Palfrey. We have men appointed—what we call shore gangs and riggers, 
to attend to all the gear, ami also storekeepers. 

Mr. Bvrnks. You heard Mr. Campbell's testimony about the storekeeper; are 
your storekeepers the same as Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any regular man whose business it is to do noth¬ 
ing else but inspect? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir; we have two men. One man takes two piers ami lias 
a gang, and the other man takes one pier 

Mr. Barnes. Is he a regular longshoreman? 

Mr. Palfery. No. sir; he is what we term a boatswain. 

Mr. Barnes. lie is hired by the week, is be? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you believe the earnings of longshoremen in Ibis port 
to be; I mean to take the port over? 

Mr. Palfery. I couldn’t judge the port over, but Judging from our piers the 
longshoremen make about $16 a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you mean coal handlers and all, or do you just mean the 
freight, men? 
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Mr. Pat.ff.ry. The coni handlers we have nothing to do with. That Is done by 
Italians. 

Mr. Karnes. You do not count those in jour estimate? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. Fifteen dollars for the freight handlers? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. How about the number of accidents that occur in dock work? 
Do you consider it a hazardous work? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir; T do not. 

Mr. Karnes. You do not? 

Mr. Palfery. Excepting in certain, special conditions. 

Mr. Karnes. What are those special conditions? 

Mr. Paifeuy. When we art* lifting heavy weights. 

Mr. Karnes. Are men ever hurt in the hold by falling objects, as well as- 

Mr. Paifeuy. We ha\e very few accidents of that kind 

Mr. Karnes. I am not speaking of your dock in particular, but the other 
docks. Are men hurt? 

Mr. Palfery. In the hold? 

Mr. Karnes. Yes. 

Mi*. Pat.ffry. 1 believe they are. 

Mr. Karnes. How about men being knocked off the ships? 

Mr. Paifeuy. You mean from tin* deck to the hold? 

Mr. Karnes. Yes; does that occur? 

Mr. Palfery. T think that is \ery often a man’s own fault. 

Mr. Karnfs. Kut It does occur? 

Mr. Pm.ffuy. It does occur; >es sir. 

Mr. K mines. TTow about minor hurts? Do jou think there are many among 

the men? 

Mr. Palfery. Then* nr* many minor occurrences through inexperienced men. 
Mr. Karnfs. Through Inexperienced men? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Karnfs. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Palfery. Well, the experienced longshoreman will tell you himself that 
when he is working alongside of a man who is inexperienced la* is liable to have 
mi accident himself. It depends on the foreman to hire the best men he can 
get. Sometimes there are not enough longshoremen. 

Mr. Karnes. How about taking up collections? Are collections for injured 
longshoremen taken up on your pier? 

Mr. Palfery. Not by us; by the men themselves. 

Mr. Karnes. They attend to that altogether? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnfs. That is a custom on your pier? 

Mr. Pmfery. It has been done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Karnes. That is all. 

Commissioner (1 vkrfison. You do not consider the calling of a longshoreman 
a very dangerous one? 

Mr. Paifeuy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garkftson. Tf it is not, why is it testified here by men repre¬ 
senting the companies that the insurance rates are prohibitive? 

Mr. Palfery. That is entirely a matter with them. 

Commissioner Gmirftkon. What? 

Mr. Palfery. That is a matter for them. That is my experience. 
Commissioner G \rrktson. A matter for whom? 

Mr. Palfery. The people putting that to the front. 

Commissioner (Iarketsox. It has been testified that the rate for insuring 
longshoremen is so high that it is cheaper for the company to underwrite its 
own risks? 

Mr. Palfery. It is not desirable, only in certain conditions. 

Commissioner C.arhetkon. Insurance rates tell nothing in regard to the risks 
of the business? 

Mr. Palfery. I do not say that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then if it is not dangerous, why is the rate high? 
Mr. Palfery. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. You do know, though, that the business is not 
one of risk? 

Mr. Palfery. Under certain conditions; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretson. Oh, under certain conditions. 
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Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garretron. Wlmt are those conditions? 

Mr. Palfery. Under certain conditions, or when you lmve got inexperienced 
men handling it. 

Commissioner Gariiftson. Then it depends on tiie man to guard against tlio 
business? 

Mr. Palfery. Y'es, sir. 

Commissioner Uakultmon. Tlien there never was a man killed in war unless 
lie went to war, was there? War is quoted somewhat risky lor soldiers? 

Mr. Pai.fery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garrktson. If he did not become a soldier, he did not accept 
the risks of war? 

Mr. Palfery. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. And if he does not become a hiiigsjiomiian it is 
not a risky business? 

Mr. Palfery. That is all right. 

Commissioner Gariiftson. You referred to the method of hiring men that 
obtains in Liverpool as possible in New York. How was i r , a portion ot (tie 
time? 

Mr. Palfery. At times; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. What is the drawback the balance of the time? 

Mr. Palfery. Well, take for instance we have a ship coming in in the morn¬ 
ing; it is supposed to iirme at Id o'clock ; siie does not get up here until 12. 

Commissioner Gakulison. Then il is a question of cost? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir: h question of cost. We tumid possibly bate to hate 
about 2.10 men waiting for a ship. 

Commissioner Gakuetson. Abolish the question of added cost? 

Mr. Palieiiy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakuetson* And the Liverpool plan would tie perfectly prac¬ 
ticable here? 

Mr. Palfery. Under certain conditions. 

Commissioner Gakulison. That is a saving clause, under certain conditions? 

Mr. I'm flkY. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G\itm tson. It is a risky condition under certain conditions? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gaukftson. And it is nonrisky under certain conditions? 

Mr. Pali f ry. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G.uuu tson. And if jou could abolish cost, if you could abolish 
cost mder certain conditions? 

Mr. t'M.FFRY, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garri.tson. In e\cry niotenienl men have made for their own 
helterment, in wages, or in conditions, hasn't it always been n question of 
cost ? 

Mr. Palfery. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gauki tson. In what ease not? 

Mr. I’alffry. I don't, know. 

Commissioner Gaukltson. isn't Hint ordinarily the dominating feature of dis¬ 
agreement as between men and manager Unit underlies collective dealing, that 
collective dealing is apt to force cosi upon the employer? 

Mr. Palfery. I don’t know 

Commissioner Gakuetson. How is that?. 

Mr. Palfery. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gauulison. You don’t? 

Mr. Pai.fery. No. 

Commissioner Garuitson, Thai is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Karnes. About shelters, you lane three piers, I believe? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Has your company ever erected a shelter of any kind at any 
point? 

Mr. Pai.fery. No. sir: we allow the men to come inside when it is raining. 

Mr. Barnes. When they are not employed? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes. sir; when we expect to employ them. When there is any 
ship there they are at liberty to come in. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow about a place for placing the men after they are injured? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any place where you can give them shelter? 

Mr. Palfery. Yes, sir; we have a man, first aid to injured, on the Job till the 
time. • 
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Mr. Barnes. A man for that? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you a room set apart for that? 

Mr. Pa leery. Several rooms; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you a room set apart there for that? 

Mr. Pali*kuy. Not one particular room, hut several we can make use of. 

Mr. Barnes. They are used for other purposes as well? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes, sir; we have ships (o call on at any moment. 

Mr. Barnes. You do not have rooms with hot and cold water and bandages 
and things of that kind? 

Mr. Palfkry. No, sir; not absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is the name of the man who has charge of tin* dock 
that gives first aid to the injured? 

Mr. Pah*kuy. I couldn’t tell jolt the name of the man. 

Chairman Walsh. Is lie on jour dock? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I low long has lie been there? 

Mr. Palfkry. Possibly about Hi months. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please send his name? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Will you telephone in when you go hack? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes, sir. 

(The name subsequently furnished is as follows 1 Louis Franklin, special 
officer, 1002 Jackson Avenue. Bronx. Now York City ) 

Commissioner (Jarrktson And the term of service? 

Mr. Barnes. You will phone in the name of tills man that you have that gives 
first aid to the injured? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Thunk you; that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. You will arrange with the sergeant at arms where he can phone 
you ? 

Mr. Palfkry. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MARY OAKLEY HAY. 

Mr. Barnes. Miss Hay, will you state your present position? 

Miss Hay. I am general secretary of the Associated Charities of Pottstown. 
Mr. B minks. Of Pottstown, Pa.? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Before you took that position what position did you hold here 
in this city? 

Miss Hay. I was a visitor for the association for improving the condition of 
the poor. 

Mr. B mines. Where was your district? 

Miss H \y. My district was from Chambers Street to Fourteenth Street, and 
running east as far as the Hudson. 

Mr. B mines. That is, jou took the water front? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. From what street? 

Miss Hay. Chambers Street to Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Barnes About how many blocks north and south? 

Miss IIay. About 52, I think. 

Mr. Barnes. It was your duty, as an agent of tin* A 1 C. I\, to w T ork among 
the people in the various lines? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you go ahead and tell the commission something about 
your experience with longshoremen? 

Miss II ay. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. As 1 understand you, on account of that district you came in 
contact with a number of longshoremen? 

Miss Hay. My district was almost exclusively made up of the families of 
longshoremen. That is, the people with whom I dealt were all longshoremen, 
except 3 out of 125 families which I had under my care. 

I was sent there, told when I went there that it was one of the most diffi¬ 
cult, most hopeless districts of the city, because of the drinking of the long¬ 
shoremen, because no one understood them, and I think I was rather pitied 



by most of the visitors for having to take a position down there. I found 
before I had been there very long that the problem of the homes, of recon¬ 
structing those homes, lay entirely with what we could do to change the lives 
of the men, because of the irregularity of the hours of work, the wage, and 
the drinking, and ttie physical disease which came about through the irregu¬ 
larity of their life made the problem of the home impossible to solve unless 
something could he done to change that work with the men. Before I had 
been there many Months I stated to my superintendent that 1 felt that we 
mi'dit go on pouring out relief to those families for 40 or HO years, and we never 
would lie touching the seat of the trouble. There was no place 1 found pro¬ 
vided for the men to rest In while they were waiting for their boats. In going 
up and down West Street to liml out something about the way in which they 
spent their time, and the kind of work which they were accustomed to doing, 
the hazard on the docks, and everything which really pertained to their hie 
1 found that none of the seamen's places which are open to sailors along the 
water front were habituated at nil by any of the longshoremen; that it was 
almost a caste between tin; two; they had nothing to do with each oilier, so 
that the only place open to those men for rest or protection from the storms 
In Winter anil from the heat III the summer was the saloons. 

Of course, it is not necessary to say that that Wider front is lined with 
saloons 1 know from the men themselves that those saloons nre of the very 
worst type. A man sometimes docs not have time to go home to his luncheon, 
because lie may lie too many blocks away. Sometimes the hour s nooning, I 
Jim fold by the' men, is shortened; he will lie obliged to get back to his work 
Sooner than within the hour.- in that case lie very often goes to the saloon for 
the free lunch which is given, and the free lunch is probably, it is probably 
unnecessary to say, the worst food that could bo served to a man; prnliulil.v 
lie would not be able to take il except for the drink. Then lie comes out ex¬ 
hausted, and he needs a drink to stimulate him. Those, of course, are facts that 
wore brought to me by daily visitation ill those homes, hearing the stories. 
Moil become drunkards through their Jives, a great many el ilicm, and some¬ 
times the wives, of course, the longshoremen with whom I dealt were all 
leastwise men. ! think, with I he exception o! Ilirec or four families, and the 
conditions on the coastwise lines are very much worse than those upon the other 
lines of vessels. The coastwise men are not unionized, f Hunk you will find 
(tie “ Chenango -that is the term given to a tramp longshoreman—is more 
prevalent; there are more of them through that coastwise district than in any 
other district in the city. 

Mr. 15. I M,s. Tell me something. -Miss Hay, about the study you made ol U. 
Didn’t yo ; make a study of the ]2fi families? 

Miss Hay. I did to a certain degree; yes, sir. 

Mr. livuM.s. Wind diseases did you find? 

Miss Hvv. We had a rough estimate; about 15 per cent of our eases die of 
tuberculosis. The records ol lliose cases could he lound in the records ol the 
A. 1. !’. 1 have had one mini in the third stage; he Is now in Seaton Hos¬ 
pital, where 1 removed him 1 o that hospital; and several m the second stage; 
there were probable a great many in (he lirsl singe 

Mr. Barnes. St ill working. 

Mtss Hvv. Yes. sir. 

Mr. I!mines. What move did you make looking lo their betterment t Did you 
make any move at all in the district? f mean, did you go to the superintend¬ 
ents of tile piers, or anybody? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir; I did. L talked to Mr. Munson, one of the Brooklyn lines; 
i talked to Mr. Walker, of tile Old Dominion Bine;* to Mr. l’k'asanee. who is 
vice president of tlie Clyde lane. They all seemed to lie very much interested. 
My plan for them was to duplicate what lias already been cited—the one rest 
at Tvventy-tliird Street, i laid found what effectual work that was doing, and, 
of course, l found ill the course of my work Unit other people hud become inter¬ 
ested in the same thing and hud felt that that was the proper solution of the 
problem. All of those men to whom I spokt—I spoke to a good many of 1 lie 
superintendents and the timekeepers—and I tiiink there were not very many 
along the water front there whom I did not talk to In the course of the months 
in which I was there, because 1 had to go to them oftentimes in order to get a 
man back into his position. Sometimes it was a difficult problem, because the 
men were only known by numbers—by the checks—not by name. That was 
true on the Clyde Line when I left here. 
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Chairman Walsh. On what line? 

Miss IIay. On the Clyde Line. 

There seemed to lie a general opinion among the men that that was the most 
hazardous line to work on in the city. I don’t know why. In talking to those 
men I had hoped that the steamship companies would see that it was to their 
advantage to have those rests and would help in taking up the matter and fur¬ 
nishing the funds. My own organization did not feel that they could finance a 
scheme of that kind, although they felt it was a good plan, in going to those 
men, they all of them said that they felt the need; that it would be a good solu¬ 
tion of the problem; they felt that the irregularity underlaid the drunkenness, 
and they felt that the rest would he a good thing, and I was received very cour¬ 
teously, but nothing was ever done. I asked for a delegate to ho sent to some 
of the meetings which I had started for longshoremen in the interests of those 
rests, and I asked lor steamship delegates, and several were promises; but one 
came. lie was not a great help to us, and came without any promise—any 
definite promise of assistance—at all. After Unit no one came, though we con¬ 
tinually sent imitations. Those meetings were held at Greenwich House during 
the whole summer of last year. 

Mr. Barnes. Toll me what you learned in visiting those families and going 
around the piers. What did you learn about accidents? 

Hiss Hay. That they were very frequent. I have been told by a great num¬ 
ber of men that they occur at least once a day on each pier in the North ltiver. 

Mr. Barnes. Meaning by that a serious accident? 

Miss Hay. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you find that the longshoremen regard the small hurts as 
accidents? 

Miss Hay. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Would they have meant one of those, that if a man simply got 
two fingers badly mashed, they would not call that an accident on the pier? 

Miss Hay. I had a man go to work after about a week and a half after he had 
liis shoulder pulled out of joint; lie felt that he must go hack. 

Mr. Barnes. Ho could work with his arm in that condition? 

Miss 11 vy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. In connection with your investigation on the water front, which, 
I think, hears some on this subject, didn’t you visit many of the coal barges? 

Miss Hay. I did. 

Mr. Barnes. And take up the subject of the women and children on them? 

Miss Hay. I did. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell us something about the schooling of the children and the 
kind of women on the boats. 

Miss Hay. I had called at the union rooms of the longshoremen’s union to 
obtain the services of a man whom I wanted to speak at one of my meetings. 
We were holding our meetings then at St. George’s Memorial House here. A 
man came forward and stated he wished some one would take an interest in the 
number of children on those barges who were getting no education. Hi.s esti¬ 
mate was that there were about 4,000 children on those barges who had no 
chance for education. He had formerly been a captain of one of the coal barges 
and had come ashore because he felt that he could not educate his one child 
there. IBs whole heart really was in changing that condition. He became the 
leader, I think, of that union. I succeeded in having a boat offered to me by the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, in putting the matter before Mr. Dean, the superin¬ 
tendent of the institute, they offered me this barge, and I obtained the per¬ 
mission of my society to take about four of five days out of my week for an 
investigation of those barges. 

I think we saw, probably, in visiting Newtown Creek and Jay Street, Court 
Street, St. George, one or two other points, I think we boarded probably 30 
boats. Of course we saw any number of others. I talked with the families on 
those boats, going with this union man who could, of course, get me access to 
homes to which I could not have gotten into without his assistance. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean the homes on the barges? 

Miss Hay. The homes on the barges. I found that the wage, which has since 
been raised, was too small to permit of the families living on shore, and that 
there were a number of children, the average on those barges never getting any 
schooling. The average size of the barge is 10 by 12 feet—that is, the cabin 
part of the barge; that is sometimes in one room and sometimes divided into two 
rooms. In those rooms I have seen a family of eight living. Part of those 
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children, two of those children, 17 and 19 years old, and four adults besides. I 
am told that there are larger- 

Chairman Walsh. Four adults and four children? 

Miss Hay. Four adults and four children. 

Later I went to a meeting which was held by the bargemen, and after that 
meeting arrangements were made so that they could come to the room in which 
I had a table given me and where a friend was with me to get their testimony- - 
told me the story of their families. One captain told me of his whole life. He 
had lost a limb, he had always lived on hoard the vessel, was brought up on a 
canal boat, and had Known nothing but that life. lie has never had any edu¬ 
cation. Neither had his wife. Neither he nor his wile could write their names, 
and only two of the children had had any education whatever. Thai education 
had extended over a three months’ period, and through some trouble on the boat 
he had lost his position, and they were obliged to he on-shore. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you take up the matter with the hoard of education here m 
the city? 

Miss II \y. I did; as soon as I heard of the number of children I went directly 
to Mr. Findlay, whom I had known and who was then just undertaking lus 
work as superintendent of education. 

Mr. 15 minks. You mean Mr. John H. Findlaj? 

Miss II w. Mr. John 11. Findlay, and Mr. Findlay referred it to the coiimis 
hoard. The census hoard, upon whom I called about a week later, had gotten a 
very small return. I couldn’t understand it, and in asking the men why that was 
this was their statement: “ No inspector of any kind lias been on our boats for at 
least 10 years.” Do you know the way they take the census? They go to the 
coal companies and ask how many children there are, and then they walk along 
the shore and take the names of the boats, r don’t know’ how true that is, hut 
that has been the statement from a number of bargemen to me. There are 3,200 
of those coal barges. 

Chairman Wvish. IIow many? 

Miss 11 v\. Three thousand two hundred ply ing in and out of the New York 
Harbor, and from tlie- coal companies themselves I learned that 1,000 of those 
men wen* rated with families. Averaging 3 children to a family, jou would have 
jour 3.000 children; and that probably is not a large estimate, considering the 
numbers of other barges which are a Do in the harbor. 

Mr. I>a unls. Miss Hay, do you believe there is much immorality on those 
baiges? 

Mi s IIay. I have been told there was. 

Mr. i* mines. You never heard of a ease of the so-called white slavery, or any¬ 
thing <3 that Kind in connection with it? 

Miss Hay. No, sir. 

Mr. 15 mines. You never did? 

Miss IIay. No, sir. 

Mr. 15 minks. Never did? 

Chairman \Y\i.sii. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner H Mini man. Yes; I would like to ask a few’, 

I would like to know if you have thought of any definite changes that would 
improve the conditions surrounding the longshoreman? 

Miss Hay. I think the rest is one of the most necessary. 

Commissioner Harriman. What is it? 

Miss Hay. Putting up the rests, like the reading room which is at Twenty- 
so<ond Street; l think that should he along tin* water trout. 

I can not see why there can not be telephonic communication between those 
rests and the exchange companies, so that those men might know when they 
could he employed. 

Commissioner Harriman. And in these rests have some means looking out 
for the injured? 

Miss Hay. I should think there should he. 

Commissioner Harriman. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Lennon would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Where do those barges come from? Do you know 
where they start? Those coal lmrges on which the families live? 

Miss Hay. I think the largest coaling station is probably St. George. 

Commissioner Lennon. It is not the starting point of their trip. That is 
were they unload, is it not? 

Miss Hay. They unload in New York. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know who owns those coal barges? 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-7 
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Miss Hay. I know several. 

Commissioner Lennon. Who are they supposed to belong to? 

Miss Hay. To Burns—the Burns firm is a large firm—the Moore is a large 
firm; the McWilliams. 

Commissioner Lennon. They belong, then, to firms dealing in coal that do 
business in New York City, you believe? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. They do not belong to the linns that run the mines? 

Miss Hay* No, sir. They have their olliees at 1 State Street. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever made any investigation of the canal 
barges that come here? Are they of a similar character, as to having families 
residing on them? 

Miss JIvy. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And the conditions? 

Miss 11ay. No, sir. I have not made what I would (‘all an investigation, but 
I have hoarded several of them and of the lumber barges, so that I might know 
the difference between ways of living on the different barges. Of course, it 
was a very tentative examination, as you might know, from the fact that I was 
there only so short a time. I think the lilt* on the canal boat is much belter, 
from the fact that those boats can tie up during the winter for three or four 
months at a time, giving those families an opportunity to live on shore and 
to mingle with the ordinary tilings which we call civilizing. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Miss II\y. That .is, they have a church-going privilege, the small school 
privilege, educational privilege, which is Impossible to the coal-barge people. 

Commissioner Lennon. Of the number of boats that you investigated—30 or 
35, whatever the number was—did you obtain facts as to the number of children 
that were entirely illiterate? 

Miss Ha\. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You did not? 

Miss II \v. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I>id your observation lend you to believe that most 
ot them were illiterate? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. In many instances the parents can neither read nor 
write. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Chairman W.visir. Mr. Carretson, do you want to ask any quest ions? 

Commissioner ( Jakueison. No; I think not. 

Commissioner O’Conneee. What has been the result of all this investigation? 
What is the outcome? 

Miss Hay. The outcome? 

Commissioner O’Conneje. lias any real good resulted and been put into 
effect, any changes in the conditions I or their benefit? 

Miss Hay. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Wluit has come from all the work you have done 
for lire society? 

Miss Hay. I am not here now. I am in Pottstown. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did the work die when you went away? 

Miss Hay. There is another visitor in my place there doing just the relief 
work, I suppose. That was all I was supposed to do, hut 1 became so inter¬ 
ested that I was very glad to give any time I could give outside of my regu¬ 
lar relief visiting to studying the question, because I felt that the relief was 
thrown away so long as the heart of the subject was never touched. 

Mr. Barnes. Did I understand you to mean by that that there would never 
be a stop to the relief as long as the hours continue as they are? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That you would have to keep the families all the time? 

Miss Hay. The organization has had its fiftieth anniversary. 

Mr. Barnes. It is a district of the A. I. C. P.? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir 

Mr. Barnes. They have always had to help the water-front workers? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. Call your next. 
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TESTIMONY OF MISS HANNAH K. GRAHAM. 

Mr. Babnes. Miss Graham, will you state your name and position? 

Miss Graiiam. My name is Hannah K. Graham, and 1 am the general sec¬ 
retary of the Church Temperance Society of the United States, the Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Barnes. Miss Graham, you are really directly in charge of the only 
Longshoremen’s Rest in the port, I belie\e? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir. I believe it is the only Longshoremen's Rest In the 
United States, exclusively for longshoremen. 

Mr. Barnes. Exclusively for longshoremen? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Js it possible for a longshoreman to use the Seaman’s Rest or 
places for touting? 

Miss Graiiam. No, sir. I understand that the longshoremen and sailors do 
not amalgamate. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you tell the commission a little bit about your experience, 
briefly, how you founded this shelter and some of its results? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir. The attention of the needs of the longshoreman 
was called to us by a longshoreman himself, who wrote and said that there 
were no places of shelter, either winter or summer, for them to go In the 
intervals when they wore not working and because they did not work steadil.v, 
but would just get together us the cargo accumulated. There were many 
hours when they bad to he on the water front; they could not go to their 
homes because they would lose their chances of the next job. And so the 
result, was that large numbers of them spent their limes in the saloons, which 
was not suipiising under the conditions. lie asked us if we could not do 
something to provide a warm, comfortable room where those men could be in 
chi,st' proximity 1o their work, and after some time we discovered a place oppo¬ 
site lht‘ American Line pier which we rentt k d, a three-story building, and we de¬ 
cided that there should be no ellort at religious work, no effort at temperance 
uoik, which is our particular work; but that we would simply open another 
door other than the swinging door of the saloon, and let the men have their 
choice as to which they would use. 

When it, was tirst opened 1 here was some-1 was going to say some distrust, 
but some suspicion of our motives among the longslioiemen of ourselves, and 
1 think they had an idea that wo wore connected with the steamship com¬ 
panies, and that it was going to house the strikebreakers in the future. After 
a little *eeir minds got quite disabused and they found that we had no hid¬ 
den motive other than their welfare, and they began to come to the rest in 
great numbers. 

I think the first, two years we had about 288,000 men there. We have no name 
of our own oil the building. We simply have “Longshoremen’s Rest,” and we 
sent an invitation along Ihe docks and asked every man who wanted to use it 
to come there and bring his pipe and make hi nisei 1 at home. We were warned 
that we should have a great deal of trouble, but I must say that our experience 
has been that not only have the men appreciated it, but we have had no rules to 
pul up, and we have had no trouble in keeping order. With a large number of 
men like that, of all nationalities, we expected that there would he some diffi¬ 
culty, hut we have never had it. And now it has been in operation four years. 
We have not appealed to the public or brought ourselves forward lu any way, be¬ 
cause we thought it would hinder the work to be identified with any church or 
any particular organization, and what we wanted was to get all the longshore¬ 
men, entirely irrespective of what church or nationality or color or anything else 
they were. We did not care whether they were union men or nonunion men; 
all we asked was, “Are you a longshoreman?” We found there were great 
grades, different grades of men In the hold skilled—the deck man who handled 
the cargo on the deck, and the dock man who handled the cargo on the docks. 
Apparently, the men get pretty well paid, hut when you take it altogether—of 
course they do not work—their work is casual; and this week they may receive 
quite good wages and next week they may receive a small amount. That, of 
course, is very detrimental to anyone keeping house, wives or men. They feel 
rich one week and they spend their money, und, of course, a great deal of It was 
left in the saloons. 

I have been told by longshoremen myself that a great deal more has gone to 
the home in the pay envelopes since the shelter was opened than ever did before. 
That was our chief object; of course, we want to make the men more sober; it 
is for the interest of the men, their families, and the steamship companies. Be- 
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cause, as everyone knows to-day, it is not a question of guesswork, it is a ques¬ 
tion of absolute scientific fact that there are more accidents when men drink, 
even in moderation; that a man’s sight and everything else is not as keen as it 
would be otherwise. Therefore, there is likely to be many more accidents if 
men have not places provided for them other than saloons. The saloons exist 
simply because no one has done anything for those men. I feel that we have 
started the first rest, and we have demonstrated that the men do appreciate it, 
and that it is of service. I do not care whether the State or the city or the. 
steamship company, or who does it, but it should be there, and those rests should 
be all along the water front. We reach, probably, live docks—the Anchor, the 
American, the Cunard, and the White Star. We have not applied to the steam¬ 
ship companies for any help. We have carried it on ourselves. We had the 
funds in hand which we had set aside for that purpose to begin that work and 
we took the place for five years in faith. We felt quite confident that it would 
succeed. I think that is all. 

Mr. Barnes. Do I understand you to say that the steamship companies have 
never given you any aid; that is, never any money? 

Miss (in mi YAf. We have never asked them, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many per day resort to that in good weather? 

Miss Graham. About COO—from 4(H) to GOO. 

Chairman Walsh. What lias your experience been as to crowding in stormy 
weather—bad weather? 

Miss Graham. We have more men, of course, in the wintertime—wo have 
fur more men—not only because of the weather, but because of the numbers of 
those men when work is scarce who go to the Groat Lakes. The men who work 
in the winter on the docks go to the Great Lakes, and so, of course, that lessens 
the attendance in the summer. Of course, some times you might go into the 
rest—it is a throe-story building—but the first two stories would be crowded; 
and you might go in an hour afterwards and they would all bo at work. Those 
who are not set on will come hack and put iu the time between the next call; 
they would come In then—we have a telephone and the foreman on the dock can 
call to the rest when they want more men. They feel that tbev can su down 
and play a game of cards or shuHleboard or checkers, or anything else, and be 
not in danger of losing the chance to work. 

Chairman W\lsu. I was going to ask you to describe all (be accommodations 
furnished at the rest? 

Miss Graham. We felt that we must have a plain room, not too fine, but in 
comfortable surroundings, put in alt kinds of games, because they are men of 
action; they are not men who read a great deal, but they are increasing Jn 
their reading. We put in a good lavatory, which we thought was a necessary 
thing, and washing bowls, and then we bad a small table that we put in. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you find that they respect such things as lavatories 
and use them decently, and everything of that sort? 

Miss Graiivm. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. It lias been stated that there was no use of doing it on 
the docks? 

Miss Graham. There is. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you find they act like other people? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir; I find a longshoreman is vciy much bettor than he is 
painted. 

Chairman Walsti. Tell mo all the accommodations you have. 

Miss Graham. On the first floor we have got lavatories, and then we have 
a shutlleboard and the tables for reading and for checkers; and on the next 
floor they play cards a good deal, but we have a reading room up there, too. 
We put in electric light, and so on, and we made the place quite homely and 
not beyond the men in their working clothes, so that they would feel they were 
at ease there. That is about all the accommodations. 

Chairman Walsh. There is nothing sold in the rest? 

Miss Graham. Ko, sir. We thought of having a lunch room, and we fitted 
up the top floor. We found that the men were largely Italians and some Irish, 
and some Anglo-Saxon, but the largest number were Italians, and they did not 
eat the same food ns the Americans, and it was a little awkward to run the 
thing to meet the two conditions, but our equipment is there and we shall 
round out our whole scheme in that rest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That has apparently proven itself a good thing, 
so far as you can see? 
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Miss Graham. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Consiu.. Why haven't you tried to induce the steamship 
companies to establish similar ones? 

Miss Graham. We thought wo should demonstrate the thing tirst. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How long has it been running? 

Miss Graham. Four years now. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Hasn't that been sullieiently long to demonstrate 
it? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir; we think so, and we thought It was time Unit we 
approached the steamship companies and asked their help in the matter. 

Commissioner OVonnill. What have you in miml in connection with it? 
That they should establish similar places and maintain them? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir. Although I doubt whether the men would go as 
much if they were owned by the steamship companies as they do now. I don't 
know. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Why do you think not? 

Miss Graham. I think there is a little feeling between the men and the 
steamship Companies. There is apt to tie a little feeling, I think, and they 
probably think they would be under more restrictions. For instance, we 
thought of getting the steamship companies to lit up rooms themselves on Hie 
docks, but then tlie men would not he allowed to smoke, and that would bo fatal 
to the rest being used. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Why haven’t you asked the steamship companies 
to contribute toward your home there? 

Miss Graham. As I said, we laid a sum of money in hand snllicient to carry 
that work along for live years, and we felt that then, hating demonstrated iis 
usefulness we would approach the steamship companies, which we now shall 
do, and ask help. 

Commissioner o'Cdnnlll. What proportion of the entire men along the water 
front there is your home capable of taking care of? 

Miss Graham. Only about li\e piers, as I stated. They have not sufficient 
mile, and it is tort Jar to mine from the other sale. We would very much h.-no 
preterred to have taken three rooms at three different places, than to take a 
three-story building* tint we were obliged, in order to get one room, we were 
compelled to take it all. We could only get it by renting the whole building. 

Commissioner O'GOnni i,l. lias juuc organization interested itself in any way 
with the companies-, with a view of ascertaining if there could not be more 
pern• iMoney of employment at all? 

Ma s Graham. No, sir. We have not dealt with the labor situation, the labor 
side ol it, at ail. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have not dealt with the phase that causes 
that desire lor intemperance, the rum of it? 

Miss Graham. No, sir. We wanted to know more about the subject, by com¬ 
ing m contact with the men, and we felt that at the beginning, at any rate, it 
was Pest to keep outside of those questions, which would be undertaken, as Miss 
Hay says, by .her society. 

Mr. It a un i.s. Miss Graham, I think in that connection you might tell a little 
hit about the city's attempt to erect a shelter? 

Miss Graham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. It wines, And how it fell through? 

Miss Graham. One of the longshoremen bad a scheme In mind of getting up 
a temporary shelter house along the dock front, to he owned by the city, anil 
his idea was that they Could have a restaurant privilege and that the restau¬ 
rant would support the shelter. There was an appropriation made of $3,01)0 
to erect two shelter houses, and the city could not carry out tlie idea; they 
could not themselves look after the restaurant privilege, and they applied to 
us and asked us If we would take charge of that work, and we said we would 
he very glad, indeed, to do so. Hut we said, “Gentlemen, you must appropriate 
more than $3,000 to erect two shelter houses and maintain them; there will 
need to be light and heat and a man to take charge,” and I showed them it 
was an utter impossibility for a smaller building like that for the returns on 
the restaurant privilege to support it, and I said that if they would appro¬ 
priate $2,000 more I thought the thing could he carried on and be of very 
great service. They did not make the appropriation, and I saw Mr. Prendergast, 
who told me that the thing would probably be rescinded; that they found even 
the shelter houses themselves—two of them—could not be built for $3,000. 
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That is what is needed. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask a few questions. 

Commissioner Harm man. What nationalities predominate? 

Miss Graham. The Italiuns and the Anglo-Saxons. There are a few French, 
and some English and Scotch, blit the Scotch used to he all; they comprised 
the large majority of longshoremen, but they do not do so any longer. It is 
largely Italian. 

Commissioner IIakriman. Could you give me any data which you may have 
relative to the erection of those shelters by the city—any correspondence or 
anything that you know of? 

Miss Gr\u\m. Yes. 

Commissioner Hxkimman. From Mr. rreudergast’s oliice? 

Miss Gr\h \ m. Yes. 

Commissioner II\rkiman. Would you furnish us with them? 

Miss (Jr\h \m. Yes 

Commissioner IIakriman. Yes. If you will send it all here. 

See Graham Exhibit. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thunk you, Miss Graham. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS MARY OAKLEY HAY—Recalled. 

Chairman Walsh. Miss Hay, did I understand you to say that the place 
from which you obtained your information that something over 40 per cent of 
those men were tubercular was from an extensive investigation of 125 families? 

Miss H\y. No, sir; all of the cases of longshoremen handled. 

Chairman W \i sh. All of the cases of the longshoremen handled? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walmi. That data is where? 

Miss Hay. In the oliice of the I. A. 0. P. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any investigation made with reference to the 
condition of children in respect to being tubercular or not? 

Miss H vy. You mean the individual investigation? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Miss J1 w. Yes, sir. As fast as we found (lie cases of a man with a family 
we had a family examination immediately. All visitors are supposed to know 
they must do that at once. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you get any data based upon the extensive investi¬ 
gation of the 125 families with reference to tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
rheumatism? 

Miss Hay. T had two cases of acute pneumonia, which I felt were due to 
the fact of the men being worked in tin* hold of the vessel and being trans¬ 
ferred immediately to the refrigerating department. 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to have an understanding as to what extent of 
tiie total number of longshoremen your investigation covered—that is, how ex¬ 
tensive was it? You say you found 40 per cent were tubercular? 

Miss Hay. That estimate was made by one of the gentlemen in our office, 
Mr. William If. Matthews. • 

Chairman Walsh. I would like to know what it was based on. The figures 
appear large to me. 

Miss H \y. 1 think he gave a larger per cent than that, but it spoke of it as a 
rough estimate, that it would probably exceed that. 

Chairman Walsh. What did he base his estimate on? 

Miss Hay. From going over the longshoremen. 

Chairman Walsh. The data is in the office? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering that statement you made about the 40 per 
cent? 

Miss Hay. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Barnes wants to ask you a question. 

Mr. Barnes. One thing, Miss Hay: Where do those barges that you spoke of 
anchor? 

Miss Hay. Where do they anchor? Newtown Street, Jay Street, Court Street, 
Wallabout. 

Mr. Barnes. What about the sanitary conditions? I mean, do they anchor 
near any sewer openings, or anything of that kind? 

Miss Hay. The anchorage at Wallabout is, I am told, very bad, from the fact 
that Wallabout, the anchorage there is immediately—Is right under a sugar 
refinery whose sewers empty at the shore line. The water in Wallabout is 
dead water, so that it is not affected by the tides. 
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The story of one woman comes to my mind there, on one of those barges, who 
told me that not only she and her husband were so ill during the time they 
anchored there, that they were unable to out, but that the dog sutTered from 
nausea the entire time. She said that meat taken here molded with accre¬ 
tion in a very few moments after it was brought on board the vessel. I asked 
her how long they were compelled to lay there, and she said sometimes a week 
or two weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. How many boats use that? 

Miss Hay. Almost all coal barges, 1 think. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many have you seen there at one time? 

Miss Hay. Two, I think. Of course, they would vary according to the lime 
of da\. I visited Wullabout about noon, which is not a good time to find out 
the number of vessels. You should be there when the tide comes in or when 
the tide goes out to know. 

Mr. Barnes. ITow about the life-saving protect ion tin the barges? 

Miss Hay. No protection. 

Mr Barnhs. No life-sa\ing equipment on any of the barges? 

Miss Hay. None at all. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Miss Tiny. 

Mr. Barnes. I will call Mr. McFarlane. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. McFarlane, what is your profession? 

Mr. McFarlane. Magazine writer. 

Mr. Barms. Magazine writer? 

Mr. McFarlane. i es, sir. 

Mr. Barn is. L understand that you ha\e taken a considerable interest in 
watei-fiont woik, longshoremen. Wouldn't >ou state to the commission how 
you been me interested? 

Mr McF\rlani. Well, 1 have been for three summers connected with one of 
the .New \ ork settlement houses, the Creenwieh Settlement House on the west 
side, and our district eo\ers West Street and the main longshoreman district in 
New \ ork. T was appointed a member ol the committee to look into the long¬ 
shoremen's conditions, and took (he thing m a general way. and 1 discoveml 
at. ome that the great dilhculty seemed to be that, while the loading and tin* 
the in 'ending of the vessels is one of the greatest industries in the city of 
New Y i k, almost nothing is known about it. 

Mr. B. jinks. Almost nothing is known about it*' 

Mr McFarlane. Yes, sir. The city takes no ini crest in the matter, and it is 
not one of the things that comes within the mtoioMs ot the sea affairs. All the 
way up West Street and South Street, and m oilier parts of the city, we have 
taken in almost e\ery other sort of industry, but because the longshoremen are 
in between the sea and the land, the> seem to have been missed. It has been 
testified liero that, there are between and 50,000 men working in that 

particular line, and all that is known about them is the common belief that 
they are a sort of yellow dog; neither one tiling nor the other, except we hear 
about them appearing in the police courts, and it seems to he tin' case of a dog 
with a bad name. As soon as I had a chance to get. to know them, I realized at 
once that it was a high class of labor, which was practically being hurt and 
mined by (he conditions under winch they work. The great dilliculty is. as has 
been testified here, the irregularity of the work. 

T'nlil it is possible for those men to know what their work is going to be, 
until they are hired in some such way as will give them a chance to lay out 
their day actually, I do not see very much hope for them. As it is now, the 
water side is making a great big profit off of the longshoreman and is ruining 
him right along. When it comes to had weather, even in the summer, they 
have to have some shelter. They have only that one little shelter up near 
Twenty-second Street, and the great majority of them work a mile or more 
down south, and if they go to any place, they must go to a saloon. 

Mr. Barnes. This one rest that you speak about, about what proportion 
of the men do you think working in that immediate neighborhood would that 
place supply? About bow many men work accessibly to this rest or hang out 
for work? 

Mr. McFarlane. Perhaps three or four thousand. 

Mr. Barnes. And the place can accommodate four or five hundred? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barnes. I see. Proceed. 

Mr. MoFarlane. When you go down farther on West Street on the line 
there, you will find nothing but sn toons, and you will find that the piers are 
mostly of a class not so well organized as the piers up above, whose men who 
have recourse to this one shelter; that K you get the coastwise piers farther 
south, the Mallory and Clyde and those other lines, and the conditions on those 
piers are bad. The men, perhaps because of the condition, are somewhat of a 
lower order, and they are simply at the mercy, between the steamship company 
and the saloon there. If we had shelters there, and if we had organized labor, 
organized hours, those men would have a chance. You can see when you go 
intii the shelter on Twenty-second Street there, you can see what a difference it 
has made in the men. In fact, they will tell you how, for the first time in life, 
they began to read and began to think about things and began to take home 
their pay envelopes unbroken. They can not do that farther down. It is almost 
Impossible to avoid the breaking of an en\elope. 

Take the situation in e\en the best weather, the man is working under great 
stress on a pier; he is working long hours; he is dead fagged out when he comes 
oft the pier; and if he had a chance for a cup of coffee or anything of that sort 
it would he of great help. Or at the noon hour if they had a chance to sit 
down a little while among Iheir own kind and wash up it would he an advan¬ 
tage, hut the way it is they have t<> drop into those saloons and got poisoned by 
the disordered liquor sold there and the free lunch and are rendered inefficient. 
The steamship companies must suffer certainly; the men suffer and the city 
suiters in the end. rt is estimated that #5,(MK) a year will support one of those 
shelters, and one of those shelters would cover the needs of the men of two or 
three different big piers. U would be the greatest gain in the world all around, 
and it is one of the strange things that it never has been taken care of so far. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. McFarlano, we ha\o had here yesterday and to-day rather 
a bad picture of the conditions of the so-called best piers in the city. Now, 
you say they are far superior to tlie coastwise piers? 

Mr. McFarlvne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean by that—while we have not bad testimony directly as 
to the coastwise workers— lmt >ou mean for us by that to inter that trom your 
investigation and statement we would be led to suspect that the conditions of 
the coaslwise longshoremen are ver.v poor? 

Mr. McFariane. Yes, sir; and particularly it is the fault of what they call 
the hull driving. II is hard work in any ease, hut it is simply in many cases 
that these men are bull drivers and have gol to work the men up to the highest 
point and simply keep them .jumping, and the men have got to carry their 
burdens, not merely at a walk, with heavy barrels and bags and boxes, hut they 
have got to go on tin* run and up slippery gangways with them, and they are 
driven at their work from beginning to end. 

Mr. Barnes. You say that down among the coastwise workers the men are 
of the poorer class? 

Mr. McFakeane. I think that is generally correct. When I say “poorer 
class,’’ I mean because* of the conditions under which they labor. It is 
desperately hard work and naturally breaks the man down. 

Mr. Barnes. In other words, what jou mean is that a man that has some 
feeling about it will try to gel work at the foreign-commerce piers rather Ilian 
the coastwise? 

Mr. McTarlank. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, then, would that not lead you to believe that gradually 
the foreign steamship companies are driving out the better class of men in their 
work? Do yon not think that under the conditions, lack of shelter, low earn¬ 
ings, and of the treatment received there they arc being simply driven off the 
liter after work hours and no place to go—do you not think that the steam¬ 
ship companies are driving out the better class of men in that way? 

Mr. McFareane. I think so, because, if you will go up to the piers of the 
better managed lines you will see at once that there is a high class of Ameri¬ 
can and Irish-Amorienu labor still there, still far excelling the sorts of labor 
that have come into the country in the last few years. You will find the 
ignorant laborer, the ignorant foreigner, in the great majority down at those 
lower piers. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, eventually, this would be bad for the steamship companies 
in the port, as a whole, if they keep decreasing the standard of labor? 

Mr. McFarlane. I should certainly think so. 
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Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. McFarlane, did you make any investigations in con¬ 
nection with the barges you have heard mentioned by Miss liny ? 

Mr. McFarlane. I vvas associated with Miss Hay lor a time, and I went 
aboard a good many ot the barges, and went around a good deal in that 
connection. I think that everything that Miss Hay lms staled is practically 
all I could say myself, except to add this, that these boats differ irom others, 
and that there is another cause of these boats being forgotten betwixt the 
two—the steamships coming in, and going, and the coal roads, lint we 
don’t know about the transfer of the coal from the roads to the city and 
to the steamers. Now, these three or four thousand barges themselves are 
outside of the law, the children are outside of any inspection or investiga¬ 
tion from the schools or from tlie children’s aid societies, or anything like 
that; and the boats themselves have no safety investigation or inspection. 
There is no inspe< Hon in that way, and it is not merely that they have no 
devices to protect them from lire, but practically, unless their captain provides, 
there is no boat and life preservers and things like that. None of them have 
any protection from the weather, and when they go down their wives and 
children have to take their own chances, and the boats do not have even a 
railing around them. Of course, there is a difference between the coal barge 
and the ordinary barge which goes up and down tin* entails, where they have 
little homes, and all that, on them. But on a coni barge there is just one little 
cabin, and perhaps a little room 10 by S, simply a storeroom, and tin* whole 
family live in the small cabin and the storeroom. And in foul weather they 
have to go out just as the biggest liners do. 

1 heard one captain tell about a tire m his boat in time of storm. The stove 
upset and Jus children and wife wete noai ly crazy with 1 right, but he managed 
finally to get il set up again, and they saved themselves from practically burn¬ 
ing to death. 

When a boat gets out in a storm the only way in which they rely upon saving 
themselves is being able to puss irom one barge to another, because they are 
going in a long line of tows, ami if a barge goes down it is a question of getting 
irom one to the other until they <au finally got to the tug. And a mail’s chil¬ 
dren in foul weather must he (ontincd to the little cabin. They can not be up 
on deck, as there is absolutely' no consideration lor the fact that women and 
children are aboard of those boats Thai is the one case where there is none. 

Mr. Barnes. What about accidents among the coastwise workers? What do 
you know about it from your talks and from your investigations that you have 
mud. 

Mr McFarlane. They all see about it, but thev are not organized well 
enough to gather any statistics. 1 tried to get, for example, injures of how 
many accidents they hud known of in the last three or four years, and figures 
like that ; but they haven’t kept track of them except they knew this man had 
been hurt and the other had been hurt, and about boats going up around the 
coast around by Point Judith, and about there having been swamped—two or 
three cases last year of the boats going down with loss of life. There is no 
protection for them at all. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you studied the English statistics; do you know anything 
about them at all? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Gauuetson. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Carretson would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions, Mr. McFarlane. 

Commissioner Garrktson. Mr. McFarlane, from your experience and investi¬ 
gations among the men, are you of the opinion that the construction of these 
rest houses, what might be claimed as philanthropic, would be good business 
investment for the companies? 

Mr. McFarlane. Why, I certainly think so. And if you will look at the class 
of men that are about the one that is already established, if you go there and 
look at the men there, you will see that they are different entirely from the 
class of men that you find sitting around down in the open “ farm ” down below. 
I think you would at once hire your men up above rather than down there. 

Commissioner Garketson. Isn't the experience of every big corporation, in¬ 
cluding the railroads, that wherever they have provided appliances or con¬ 
veniences of this character, instead of their being actually a philanthropy, they 
have given a solid business return? 
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Mr. McFaklane. Oh, undoubtedly. 

Commissioner (}akkktson. In raising ihe character of the personnel? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes; and the men—you can feel that the men respond very 
largely. The very fact that when an accident happens the men immediately 
go around and take up a collection for that man out of their small earnings; 
they don’t ask the steamship company to come to the rescue, but they imme¬ 
diately go around with the hat, and will probably support that man for two or 
throe weeks out of what they can spare, or what they can not really spare but 
w hat they do spare. 

Commissioner Gvkkeison. Has it been your experience that longshoremen re¬ 
spond as quickly to decent treatment as other men? 

Mr. McFaklane. lie will respond more quickly. He is a man who has worked 
with other men so much—they work in gangs so much, and they learn the value 
of fellowship in that way that other men largely have not learned. 

Commissioner Guikkisow You may have heard it testified here this morning 
that the calling of the longshoreman was not a dangerous calling? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes; 1 heard it. 

Commissioner Gakkf/ison. Now, does your (experience bear that out? 

Mr. McFaklane. Why, ><>u art* constantly hearing of accidents. As soon as 
you got on the piers >ou hear of nothing else. 

Commissioner C uikefson. In your opinion, would any unprejudiced man, 
having knowledge of the situation, call it a safe culling? 

Mr. McFaklane. You could not, possibly; in tact, if you go to even the best- 
managed pier and watch them unloading those big drafts in double gangs, with 
slings, going up and down at the same turn*, in the same hatch, you can not help 
hut realize It. Why, it is extraordinary that It can he done at all without 
accident. 

Commissioner Gakkeison. It would take a good deal of such evidence to con¬ 
vince a man that it was a delightful business and perfectly sate? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Hvkkiman. There seems to have been two propositions—one a 
shelter on the pier and rest rooms off the piers—those shelters along the w'ater 
front such as Miss Graham desi ribed. Which of the two do you think most 
satisfactory, or think should lit* pro\ided? 

Mr. McFaklane. There is just one dillieulty there. T think Miss Graham 
brought it out. The men practically require to smoke when they are resting, 
and under our lire laws—and I think they an* perfectly right—smoking on the 
piers is piohibited, and if a shelter is on tin; pier—that may seem a small thing, 
but it would very largely destroy I he \alue of that shelter for the men. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. But there should he a room on the pier where they 
could hang their huts and coats and wash then* hands, and so lorlh? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes, sir. There should lx* something like that; and then 
w'lien an accident takes place, often a man will lie right there on the pier in 
the wind, and in winter will he swept by the wind and snow tor perhaps hours 
before anyone gets around to him. The city hospitals here have a thoroughly 
had reputation in that w r uy; that is. a longshoreman, when he comes up from 
the hold is generally so dirty and dusty, and all that, that it appears that lu* 
is the last sort of person they want in the hospital; and if they can lot him lie 
there they let him lie there; and all the men will tell you the same story—that 
just because the man is dirty and, in that sense, the underdog, he is allowed to 
be the last to he helped. 

Commissioner Hakkiman*. Well, then, those shelters—by whom do you think 
they should be erected and supported, by the steamship companies or the city 
or the State? 

Mr. Mc Faklane. I think either the city or the State should have the largest 
part in it, with the cooperation of the men themselves. The men are very 
justly suspicious of the steamship companies, and feel that if the companies 
had any large part in it they would turn them, perhaps, into purposes of their 
ow ? n—labor exchanges, for instance—and make some use of them that should 
not be made. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. Then, you feel that the city has been more lax 
about them, and the Government, than the steamship companies, in that view? 

Mr. McFaklane. Yes. I think the longshoreman simply played with by the 
city authorities. When there is an election coming on, they are always promis¬ 
ing to do something for them, but as soon as the election is over they forget 
all about them. 
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Commissioner Delano. There lias been described here, or referred to, as t 
understand it, those steamers known as ocean liners and the coastwise liners 
and the coal barges. Wlmt can you tell us about the conditions that apply 
in the handling of tramp steamers, ocean-going trumps, that come in at any 
time in the day, and what dock would they have? 

Mr. McFarlane. I know nothing about that. The part of the city I work 
ill—Ware Street docks, running from Twenty-third Street south a mile and a 
half or 2 miles—I don’t think there is very much tramp-steamer trullur in 
there; they are all regular lines, and I doubt if any public landing place can 
be found along there. 

Commissioner Delano. Could you tell us anything about the conditions that 
exist on the East ltiver, on the Brooklyn side, or on the Hoboken side of North 
River? 

Mr. McFarlane. No; except the men all say that the situation is about the 
same. 1 know they have had more trouble on the Jlohokcn side, a good deal, 
with their men than on this side. I don’t know whether there is any particular 
reason for that, but certainly the conditions would not be any better, accord¬ 
ing to tlu‘ statements of the men themselves. 

Commissioner IIvukiman. Mr. McFarlane, have you any plans worked out 
for these shelters? Have you thought of anything- 

Mr. McFuu, \ne. No; except to follow up as closely as possible the plan 
followed by Miss Graham's organization, which I believe is the Church Tem¬ 
perance Society. 

Commissioner IJlakkiman. They should have them down there along the 
water trout? 

Mr. McF \iu.\ne. Yes. I think there are two things I would speak of; that 
is, that theie should bo shower baths for the men. They wish to be clean and 
to keep chain. When they come in they would like to got a decent bath. And 
also there ought to be at least two places whore there could he little emergency 
hospitals, so that the men would not ha\o to lie around there—so that the men 
lonld he taken at once, in case of accident, to little hospitals whore they could 
get surge al caie and attention. 

Commissioner 1I\nuivr\\. Would you do that rather than have an emergency 
on each of the steamship docks? 

Mr. McF\ki \mc. Well, 1 don’t—yoj see, the accidents, in a sense, are not 
plentiful enough to warrant the use constantly of an emergency room on every 
dock, and if there could he two of these little stations, where the men eouhl 
be tnk< .. there in a matter of a few minutes, of course, the station would have 
to have hs own ambulance- 

Commissioner H\kkiman (interrupting). That would obviate, you think, the 
lying on the docks that you have described? 

Mr. McF uiunk. Yes. 

Commissioner Haruiman. You think if they had some place of that kind 
they would he taken off the dock- 

Mr. McFarlsne. Yes. The only way now' to take them off the pier is in 
these boxes—slings attached to a rough box in which to carry them. When a 
man is hurt down in the bottom of a slop they simply put him in this box 
and cart him out on that and put him on the pier, and lie lies there. In fact, 
I have heard men testify that any man—that the men who have seen the acci¬ 
dent, if it is a serious accident, those men on some of the piers would be very 
likely transferred at once to some other pier than that to get them out of the 
way so that they would not give evidence on that kind of tiling. 

These accidents are constantly occurring, but nobody keeps track of them, 
and there are no statistics kept about them. I suppose Hie companies them¬ 
selves must have some sort of statistics, but you can not get at them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you written articles on the situation on the 
water front? 

Mr. McFarlane. No; not yet; I wanted to make as thorough a study as 1 
could, and have lmd to get off on other work In the meantime. I have been 
working up this longshoreman investigation for quite a time, and then there 
was other work that I had to do that took me off, and I had to lay it aside; 
but I have always wanted to give the thing full publicity. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You have not as yet written any articles on it? 

Mr. McFarlane. No, sir; well, I wrote to the New York papers at the time; 
but the letters either were not printed or they were so garbled that all the 
point was taken out, simply because they were dealing with the general situa¬ 
tion rather than with cases of individual hardship. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You believe that the whole situation on the water 
front ought to come under proper study and investigation? 

Mr. McFahunk. Absolutely. I think if you could have a small subcommission 
to go aboard all these boats in the harbor and go to the piers, and then go right 
to these coal barges—it would take sometime to do it, but you have the skilled 
assistance right here and it would lead to the opening up of the whole matter 
as to these conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You said in answer to Mrs. Harriman’s question 
that you believed the following out of the plan started by this Church Tem¬ 
perance Society would lie a good tiling. I>o you think that private means 
ought to he used for the purpose of physically keeping the men able to work for 
the use of the corporation? 

Mr. McFaklane. Well. 1 think it is done in other ways. It is simply a chance 
to give the men a place to rest in decency- 

Commissioner O'Connell. Don’t you think the corporation might to he com¬ 
pelled to furnish such places and proper means of keeping the men in good 
shape? 

Mr. M< F vrlvne. Well, if if could he made to contribute, so much the better; 
hut if the men felt that they had to go to the steamship companies for favors— 
they are pretty proud, and 1 don’t think they would do it. 1 don't think you 
could get the men to do it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is no difference between a steamship com¬ 
pany and any other corporation that could he compelled to do things within 
reason as to sanitary conditions and within the law and order of things 
gem rally. 

Mr. McFariane. Of course, a question would arise as to whether the steam¬ 
ship company had the right to exclude men from the shelters who were out 
of favor with the company. 

Commissioner O'Covnkil. Isn’t it rather the impression gained by the men 
that anything the steamship company is interested in it has some ulterior pur¬ 
pose of its ow n ? 

Mr. Me Far lane. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. He is simply under the impression caused by the 
conditions under which he works? 

Mr. McFaklane. Fxactly. Yes, J think they have good reason for so thinking. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know of any of those reform societies or 
uplift societies or communities in New 7 York that have done anything in any way 
toward improving tin* conditions ol the longshoreman? 

Mr. McFvrlank. Not except what the Church Temperance Society has done, 
and wlmt private investigators, that is, private investigators, in a sense, like 
Miss Hay, have done. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know of anything at all on the part 
of these so-called organizations in New York? 

Mr. McFaklane. No; the laet is, everybody seems to think that the long¬ 
shoreman comes in with the sailors. We have these seamen’s institutes, which 
are very line and very well managed, and there seems to be a general idea that 
the longshoreman can go to these places, but oi course he could not; lie would 
he turned out in a minute. 

Commissioner OVonnkil. Do you think the seamen are being better taken 
care of than the longshoremen? 

Mr. McFaklane. Oh, decidedly better; there is no comparison. Why, in the 
Seaman’s Institute down oil South Street, and the one up on West Street, why, 
they are simply like line hotels, almost; and a longshoreman-why, he has one 
lit tie shelter and that is all he has. Not for a moment is there any com¬ 
parison. 

And the point is that those are citizens of New York. New 7 York is doing 
more for the foreigner in her port, for the seaman, and stranger who comes 
in here, than for the Americans, either by naturalization or birth, who reside 
here. It refuses t# do for its own citizens here- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). What do you mean? 

Mr. McFaklane. I mean the longshoremen sire citizens of New York, and 
the seamen, which New York is looking after so well, are not citizens. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the city make or prepare these places for 
the seamen ? 

Mr. McFaklane. They are, of course, largely private charity; but it is the 
private charity within the city here. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Why do you say the nonresident or the noncitizen 
is being looked after better by the city or the State or the public funds or b> 
private funds? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it is New York money which is looking after the 
sailors that come into New York, and these sailors are not citizens of New York. 
And practically there is not $5,000 being spent—or even $2,000 a year being 
spent-* 

Commissioner O’Connell. What societies are maintaining the sailers’ 
homes- 

Chairman Walsh. Just a moment. I would like for him to finish what la* 
was about to say about that $2,000. 

Mr. Me Fa a lane. There is not $2,000 being spent for the longshoremen p< r 
year, either private or public money. 

Commissioner O’Connell. l\ hat societies or organizations or people or per¬ 
sons are contributing toward maintaining the sailors’ home? 

Mr. McFarlane. Why, L think that is a question that you had better ask 
of the actual representatives of these seamen’s institutes; hut it is partly 
private, and they have international societies—there is one society, for example, 
which has branches all around the world; I can't give the name—I think it is 
Seaman’s Friend Society, or something like that, and, i>erhnps, Mr. Barnes 
himself here can tell you. 

Mr. Barnes. That is the name of H. The branch here is the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society Institute. 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes. But it is money of New Yorkers here that supports 
those. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. Are not funds raised for that organization by tin* 
giving of entertainments on the various passenger steamers that come into 
this port? 

Mr. McFvmane. Yes; that is partially the way m which funds are raised. 
Funds are in pai t raised in that way, and also by large private contributions 
by the eili/»ns of Now York and other people. After the Titanic disaster 
they rc<oi\ed a very large sum in puvate contribution. 

Commissioner OCowlll. lour impression, then, is that the longshoreman is 
generally looked upon as a sort of a nobody that no person is particularly in¬ 
terested in? 

Mr. McFarLx\ni:. Yes; ho is a dog with a bad name, and conditions make 
him so. 

Co mis.sionor O’Connell. And he lives in the saloons and along the water 
front .* 

Mr. .Mi Fakiaxe. Perhaps 1 emphasized that too strongly; hut the point is 
that he has got to go some place in foul weather, and if he goes to a saloon, 
which is the only place open now, he has gut to drink. And you will see young 
men—in fact. I have seen families here who were starting out all right, and 
jet it would not he long before things were going wrong just on account of the 
conditions under which the men label. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose we passed an ordinance or State law Im¬ 
posing prohibition in the State of Now York and closing all the saloons up, 
what effect would it have? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, you need not do that ; give them a shelter and you will 
find nt. least half of those men would not touch liquor. 

Commissioner O’Conneil But they have not got any shelter for them now, 
and suppose we close up these other places which they have got now, do you 
suppose that would bring those steamship companies to a realization of that 
condition? 

Mr. McFarlane. Well, it might; but that’s going n little too far. Personally 
I would like to see all the saloons dosed up, hut I don't think that is a thing 
that we can contemplate in the immediate future. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T don’t know about llmt. 

Air. McFarlane. I certainly would like to see it. 

Commissioner Habhiman. Not until you get something in the place. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask Mr. McFarlane, if they close up 
the saloons, in your opinion, will the longshoremen be able to furnish their own 
rest places and homes? 

Mr. McFarlane. Yes; they might. You mean to put it up to the longshore¬ 
men altogether? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; put it up to the longshoremen altogether. 
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Mr. McFakeane. Well, I will tell you; if you had been here some years 
ago-—- 

Commlssoiner Lennon. I have boon here for many years- 

Mr. McFaklank. Well, pardon me. Do you remember the case when they had 
a strike here in 1907, I think it was, and at that time they tried to raise funds 
to support their own strike, and it was shown at once that most of these men had 
not money enough ahead for a Singh 1 day. They raised perhaps 5 cents apiece 
and all that, and many of them had to go without their lunch and all that to 
do this. The labor at the south end of West Street there was simply a hand-to- 
mouth affair, as it is now, and it is unfair to ask these men to do very much 
until they are in different condition. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is not just what I was after. Perhaps I did 
not make myself plain. I understand the men who are now frequenting the 
rest house that lias been provided by that society take better care of themselves 
and of their families than they did before that was done. 

Mr. McFaki vn'K. Pndoubtedly. 

Commissioner Linnow In many cases the pay envelope goes home without 
being broken open. 

Mr. M< Fari am:. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, if all the saloons were abolished on the water 
front and in the State of New York, would it uot be likely that the longshore¬ 
men would have money enough to provide their own rest places? 

Mr. McFM ilank. Yes, sir; and I would like to see New York free from 
saloons. Put, referring to Hamburg, they have there, of course, a free port, 
and li is somewhat different from the port of New York. When it comes to 
the actual loading and unloading, where that takes plate I believe there are 
no saloons near there—not such as we have. They may be able to get a beer, 
but mostly those places are places where the men get coffee and lunch and 
things they really need. But 1 can not st^ how you can possibly change the 
abuses here and say that saloons should not he allowed on the water front and 
accomplish an\thing, simply because it is a matter—because it lias a different 
geographical condition. 

Cmnmissoiner Lennon. I don’t want you to think, Mr. McFarlane, that I 
asked those questions because I believed that that is the romedj. I think we 
ha\e got to go to the bottom of the thing and cover the industrial questions, 
whatever they may be. 

Mr. MiFakeank. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I can not express myself as to that. 

Commissioner Garretson. One further question, please, Mr. Me Far lane. Do 
rest houses, or all the measures of that character—are they anything but pallia¬ 
tives until >ou have corrected the basic condition by which the troubles are 
caused, the unusual casualness of the service? 

Mr. McFuilvne. Yes; 1 think I would agree to Hint; but I think we will have 
to have those palliatives for a time, but if wo can change the conditions—that is, 
the conditions of the hiring and the employing—that will he a big thing. 

Commissioner Garretson. But they are continually dealing with the effect 
and not the cause. 

Mr. McFakeane. Yes; to a certain extent. 

Commissioner Garretkon. From the statements you have made, I gather that 
the longshoreman is generally considered by people to he a seaman and the sea¬ 
men themselves consider him a landsman? 

Mr. McFarlane. Absolutely; they won’t associate with him at all. 

Commissioner Garretkon. And the result is that as far as interest in his 
cause or his conditions has been concerned, he is between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, and if he can’t go to sea the other agency has the main chance at him. 

Mr. McFakeane. Yes, sir; but I want to remove any impression I may have 
given that the longshoreman is a constant habituS of the saloon. There are 
many, very many, high-class men among them; and I have been astounded from 
time to time to find what a high order of men they are. Their work is hard, 
desperately bard, and they are driven at it, and yet they have kept tlieir heads 
up and are altogether a tine body of men and respond to help more than halfway; 

Commissioner Garretkon. Now, from the estimate which you have of them 
anil which is borue out by your experience, you would not hold from that fact 
that all these associations and people who have been working for the seamen 
and do not pay any attention to the longshoremen are evidences of the fact that 
tlie people engaged in missionary work prefer foreign heathen to the home 
heathen? 
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Mr. McFarlane. Well, that may be, too. 

Commissioner Gabbetson. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. I want to bring out one point: Do yoti understand, Mr. McFar¬ 
lane, that the reason for the Longshoremen not supporting shelters or furnishing 
thom themselves—do you know anything about how casual, as to the geography 
of the situation, the work is? For instance, that a man who works at the 
Anchor pier may next time work at the Cunard, and so on; that he is going 
around the port. 

Mr. McFariane. Well, that is a thing that 1 don’t think I could fairly answer, 
except this: It is natural to say, why don’t the men organize shelters. 

Mr. R wines. Well, 1 thought maybe you could take that up. 

Mr. McFakeank. No 

Chairman Wwsh. That is all: thank you, Mr. McFarlane. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Barnes. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MTJRTHA FORTUNE. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Fortune, state to the commission here your particular job as 
longshoreman. 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I am a gangway man now. 

Mr. B mines. A gangway man is, iu a manner, a sort of a foreman or headman, 
isn’t lie? 

Mr Fortune. Yes, sir 

Mr. lbiiNKs. You recci\e how much more per hour than the ordinary long¬ 
shoreman? 

Mr. Fortune. Five cents. 

Mr B wines. You are lured, however. Just the same as the other longshore¬ 
men? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir; Just the same. 

Mr. B minks. No difference: you an* limsl each day r or time? 

Mr. Fortune. Each morning. 

Mr. Barnes Each moimng you are hired Now. is it your duty to look after 
the gear and ropes and falls and blocks, and all that? 

Mr. Fokti \e Yes, sir 

Mr. B\knes It is your duty? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B mines. If you seo anything wrong then*, what are you supposed to do 
about it 

Mr. Fos une. Well, it I seo a rope and it is not in good working condition I 
take it out and replace it. 

Mr. Barnes. You take it out and replace it? 

Mr Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B wines. Suppose that you think that a holt in one* of the gins or blocks 
is not good, what do you do about that? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, before the boom goes up I would have a look at it, and if 
I thought It was had I would tell 11n* foreman. 

Mr. B mines You usually work on what pier? 

Mr. Fortune. Pier (50 

Mi*. Barnes. The inspection is better there, do you believe, than other piers? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I think we are superior to any other pier in New York. 

Mr. Barnes. In what way? You mean about the matter of looking after tin* 
gear? 

Mr. Fortune. A matter of looking after the gear, and- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). Now, do you have any knowledge about any for¬ 
eign ports? 

Mr. Fortune. Only what I have heard. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know that on some piers there is little or no inspection? 

Mr. Fortune. I could not tell you that, only what the other men say. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, what the men say about them? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, some of the men come up around Pier GO and they go to 
work there and they get to talking about the gear, and they’ll tell you what they 
have on such a dock and such a place, like that. That’s all I know about it. 

Mr. Barnes. What do they say about it? Do they say that on these other 
]»lers the inspection is good? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, some claim that the gear is better and some claim it is 
not. 
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Mr. Barnes. I see. Now, not what you do yourself, but suppose that gang¬ 
way man on a pier on which the foreman is rather hard on the men should be 
constantly reporting things out of order, what would he the result? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, the first man he would come to would he the gangway 
man, and he would tell him. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, supposing that gangway man keeps insisting to the fore¬ 
man that this rope is had and that winch is had ; w hat would become of him? 

Mr. Fortune. Well the foreman never asked me yet about a rope; I always 
used my own Judgment. 

Mr. B mines. Yes; hut I am not talking about you, but in any other place— 
what is the usual rule? Are the men afraid to complain about the gear and the 
appliances in many of the pi act's? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, f couldn't tell >ou that, whether they are afraid to com¬ 
plain or imt ; hut ! know if I had a had rope, I would not he alraid to complain. 

Mr. Barnes. You would not he afraid to complain? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. B mines. Now, Mr. Fortune, tell me something about the accidents. Are 
accidents fairly numerous among longshoremen? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir; very. 

Mr. B\rnes. And how do accidents happen? Tell us some particulars, Mr. 
Fortune. 

Mr. Fortune. Well, the men would he taking things up and different things 
may tall, or some of them may fall out, or the rope is liable to carry you away, 
.md It is very dangerous work. 

Mr. B mines, in spite of the best inspection you can give, and in spite of the 
inspection you do give, ropes do break with drafts, do they not? 

Mr. Fortune. Oh, yes; very often. 

Mr. Barnes. Wim lies do get out of order and let the drafts down too quick? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, lip on Pier 00 we don’t have the falls to the winches at 
all. The men lower the drafts. 

Mr. B mines. You ha\e the drum end there? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B mines. On the piers where they lm\<- the fall around the barrel of the 
winch the winches do get out of order and gi\e way at times? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is a frequent thing? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Especially with an old winch? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell us other wajs that the men—do tho men ever get knocked 
off the decks when they are working? 

Mr. Fortune. I have seen men knocked off the decks. 

Mr. Barnes. Onto the piers and lighters? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes. sir. 

Mr. B mines. And into the water? 

Mr. Foim ne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B mines. K\er know' any deaths occurring from that? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You have? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Ilow' about accidents where parts of drafts, when you are bring¬ 
ing them up, for instance, a number of iron bars, do they ever have single 
bars drop out? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir; every day in the week that happens. 

Mr. Barnes. Every day in the week? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean the long pieces of steel and iron? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They a re caught around with a chain? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You say that occurs every day in the week that some of those 
will drop out? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about the box known as the fruit box? Attention was 
called to fruit boxes. I>o you know what are called fruit boxes? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barnes. What is the common longshoreman’s term for llmt? Phi jou 
ever hear it called an ambulance? 

Mr. Fortune. Oh, I know all about that Quite well. I know about the box 
better than anybody, I think. 

Mr. Barnes. Why is it called an ambulance? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, when a man gets hurled one of the men in the hold will 
go to the gangway man and he will go out and say to the ship, or send out 
on the deck for a box to take the man that is hurted out. It is a fruit box 
that they use to take this man out. 

Mr. Barnes. So they put the hurt man in this large box, do they? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And take him up? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And for that reason this box is referred to ns an ambulance? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, in case there is no certain box at all, they will take 
the first box they come to. There is no such thing as an ambulance. 

Mr. Barnes. It is .Inst a long box? 

Mr. Fortune. .lust a long box. 

Mr. Barnes. Now. do you have the rapid transit or hurry up on your Pier 00? 

Mr. Barnes. That’s where two drafts are going up and down in the same 
others call it a trolley fall. 

Mr. Barnes. That’s where two drafts are going up and down in the same 
hatchway at the same time? 

Mr. Fortune. One draft is coming up, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. And as soon ns the dratt comes up over the hatch combing? 

Mr. Fokiune. When the draif conus up to the hatch combing, they will take 
and book on this other fall and pull it out. 

Mr. Barnes. And meantime the fall that came up with that load goes back 
down to gel another load? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that keep two drafts in that hatchway going at the same 
time? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Ne\er two drafts coming up and working on two drafts together? 

Mr. Fokiune. Oh. when thcie are other gangs there, there is generally two 
or three gangs opening the hatch 

Mr. Barnes. That is what I refer to? 

M>- Fortune Oh, >es. 

Mi. Barnes. Then you have two drafts? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes; sometimes pm will see three drafts coming up together 
when there are three gangs. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, that is all in the square of the hatch; that is all being 
done in the square of the hatch. Now, do the men work below here all the 
time? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, you know 7 there is a big square hutch that is underneath 
a deck. 

Mr. B\rnes. Now 7 , when you are on the lower deck there, there are men work¬ 
ing right under that place, and for instance, if the iron bar which you speak 
of should drop out. there is likelihood of it bitting somebody? 

Mr. Fortune. Why, sure. 

Mr. Barnes. That does occur? 

Mr. Fortune. I have seen men get hit with them se\eral times. 

Mr. Barnes. Now 7 , there w r ns some further ways in which accidents occur? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, there is accidents in pretty near all branches of the 
business. 

Mr. Barnes. And bow about a man being caught in a winch? Did you ever 
know of a man being caught in a winch? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes; I seen a man ground to death; cut to pieces. 

Mr. Barnes. I understand the winches are all covered over? 

Mr. Fortune. I never seen a winch covered over yet. 

Mr. Barnes. A witness here yesterday stated they were nil well protected 
and covered, but you have never seen them? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You have worked on the best ships and piers? 

Mr. Fortune. I do. 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, 04-1— vol 3-8 
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Mr. Barnes. Is it not a fact that around tho winches there is constantly 
oil pools? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, yes; when the deck winchman comes along to oil the 
winches there is always a little oil more or less runs off, but there is holes for 
that to run into and run away. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there anything specially provided to prevent the men slip¬ 
ping in that oil? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir; that is up to the man himself. 

Mr. Barnes. Then on board ships they do have something occasionally when 
they have real slippery decks, don’t they, when the men have to work on slippery 
decks? 

Mr. Fortune. I never seen any man coming along and telling you what to do 
to protect yourself. 

Mr. Barnes. You have never seen that? 

Mr. Fortune. Never. 

Mr. Barnes. So when the decks are slippery you have to run- 

Mr. Fortune. The men have to run their own risk. 

Mr. Barnes. I)o you approve of the present way of hiring? I ask you this, 
Mr. Fortune, because, as I understand, you are the man at the gangway and 
you get hired regularly; but take the whole body of longshoremen, what do you 
think of the present way of hiring men? Is it good or bad? 

Mr. Fortune. I don’t think it is very good. 

Mr. Barnes. Does it create a lot of loafing along the water front? 

Mr Fortune. Tt do so. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell me the number of longshoremen you think there are in the 
port of New York. 

Mr. Fortune. I guess there is 45,000 men. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you are a man employed rather steadily, and you get 5 
cents an hour extra. Don’t consider your average when T nsk you this, but 
about what is the usual average earning of longshoremen throughout the entire 
port? 

Mr. Fortune. I guess, one week with the other, lie would earn, maybe, $15 
a week. 

Mr. Barnes. On your pier? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, tlmt average; we have more, because some weeks I make 
$35, and maybe more; maybe some weeks I would not make $6. 

Mr. Barnes. You have at times made as high as $35? 

Mr. Fortune. I have, sir, and have made over $40 some weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow many hours of nlglit work did you put in to make that? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I worked in the wintertime; I worked four half nights a 
week ; I worked one whole night 

Mr. Barnes. You worked four half nights and one whole night? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And all the days? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir: hut you have got to include Sunday and all in that. 

Mr. Barnes. And how many nights did you get to sleep at all? 

Mr. Fortune Well. say. I go to work Monday and work until 11 o’clock Mon¬ 
day night and work until 1.1 o’clock on Tuesday night, and then when the ship 
is sailing Thursday noon I would work from 7 o’clock Thursday morning until 
12 o’clock Thursday noon; that is much the same. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Then you would probably take a little sleep after 
that? 

Mr. Fortune. I should think you would take a sleep 

Mr. Barnes. Do many of the men after coming out of that experience—do 
they want a drink? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I know men that drinks, but I would not keep a drink 
from a man. 

Mr. Barnes. Under those conditions? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. I know you are not a drinking man, but- 

Mr. Fortune (interrupting). Well, I never seen the longshoremen going out 
of the way. I say if a man works all night he needs a drink. 

Mr. Barnes. He needs a drink? 

Mr. Fortune. He certainly do. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, how about the heavy loads that they talk about here? Do 
you know anything about that? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir; that is a fact; I have known men to carry sugar for 
15 and 20 hours on a stretch. 
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Mr. Barnes. About how much of that work? For instance, take your Pier 
60, about how much of the time is spent in the carrying of heavy toads of that 
kind by the ordinary longshoreman—a third of his time? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I suppose those sugar ships comes up there once In a 
while and some of tiie men carry sugar all day and until 11 o’clock, and then 
they’ll come back and carry sugar the next day until 3 or 4 o’clock, probably, 
the next: day. 

Mr. Barnes. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, how heavy a package could you carry? 

Mr. Fortune. Me? 1 would not carry a package in the hold; I would not 
work In the hold for anybody, because I would not want to do It. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You never carried packages at all in the hold? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir; I would not think about goiug down in the hold to 
work. 

Mr. Barnes. Why, Is it so objectionable? 

Mr. Fortune. I would not be able to do the work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Aren’t you an able-bodied man? 

Mr. Fortune. That is all right, but my mind would not let me do it. 

Mr. Barnes. On Pier CO where you work constantly there is a very good 
class of longshoremen? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, I think we can compete with the world in regard to 
longshoremen on Pier 60. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the other piers throughout the oily? Are they still 
high-class men doing the work there? 

Mr. Fortune. Well, they hire a lot of Italians, I don’t approve of Italians 
much myself. 

Mr. Barnes. Aren’t they good workmen? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Ho you work any gangs of Italians at your place at all? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir; we do not, 

Mr. B mines. You do not work any? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They do the coaling? 

Mr. Fortune. They do coaling, and that is all they are tit to do. 

Chairman Walsh. Mrs. Harriman would like to ask some questions. 

Cornu ; ssioner IIaruiman. How long have you been over here? 

Mr. Fortune. Me? 

Commissioner Hauriman. Yes. 

Mr. Fortune. I have been working longshore 10 years. 

Commissioner Harriman. Where were you born? 

Mr. Fortune. Wexford, Ireland. 

Commissioner Harriman. Who do you think are the best workmen, the best 
nationality? 

Mr. Fortune. You can’t beat the Irish. 

Commissioner Harriman. What did you begin at? 

Mr. Fortune. Me? 

Commissioner Harriman. Yes. 

Mr. Fortune. Well, when I came here I just came down along hero and stood 
and got In the shed with tiie rest of the longshoremen, and I got hired, just 
happened to he lucky, and I was u sailor and went to work. 

Commissioner Harriman. Hid you say you were working on Pier 60? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Harriman. Have you always worked for the White Star? 

Mr. Fortune. Fourteen years for the White Star and three years for the 
Atlantic Transport. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a married man? 

Mr. Fortune. Certainly, and have a faintly. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children? 

Mr. Fortune. Three. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a total abstainer? 

Mr. Fortune. I would not care if every gin mill in New York was closed up. 
I never touch it. 

Chairman Walsh. Three children? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. One 12. the other 0, and the other 2. 

Chairman Walsh. The 12 and 9 year olds are going to school? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsii. In the public school in New York? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir. They go to the Sisters’ School. 

Chairman Walsh:. Commissioner Garretson, do you want to ask any ques¬ 
tions? 

Commissioner Garretson. No, thank you. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other questions? Mr. Barnes wants to ask 
another question. 

Mr. B minks. I want to ask you about the shape. About how many men as a 
rule will he turned away from a shape when a shape first comes in at your 
pier; how many men show up and how many are hired? 

Mr. Fouiune. There are times when 5,000 men are turned away. 

Mr. Barnes. As a rule, what will he the usual number turned away, say, 
morning after morning? 

Mr. Fortune. I guess from ten to twelve hundred, anyway, at least. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean for all periods? 

Mr. Fortune. J couldn't toll you about all periods. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you seen as many as three or four hundred turned away 
from Pier 00? 

Mr. Court ne. I am walking along the water front when I am not working, 
and I have seen 5,000. 

Mr. Barnes. I want to know the day-after-day procedure. For instance, were 
you at the shape this morning? 

Mr. Fortune. I worked tins morning until 8 o’clock. 

Mr. Barnes. How many men were turned away lrom that shape unhired? 

Mr. Fortune. I didn’t see it finished. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell me o( some oilier shape you have seen in the last few days; 
how many men wen* turned away? 

Mr. Fortune. A big shape the other da.\ at Hie I ijmf<nua —a good manj. 

Mr. B mines. Fifty or one hundred? 

Mr. Fortune. Possibly SOO. 

Mr. Barnes. Seven or eight hundred turned awa> ? 

Mr. Fortune. Easy. 

Mr. Bahnks. Did >ou e\er ha\e an accident yourself? 

Mr. Fortune. No, sir; I no\er was that unluek.\. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever lm\e an accident in one of your hatches where a 
draft broke? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir; very often. 

Mr. Barnes. Very often? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Scattered the pigs of copper or iron or whatever it may have 
been? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Did any accident result from that? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir 

Mr. Barnes. What ; a man killed? 

Mr. Forti ne. 1 have seen men killed and men with their legs cut off and 
men with all their limbs broke, in fact. 

Mr. Barnes. When those men were brought up from the hold wlmt was 
imhiediately done with them? 

Mr. Fortune. The only thing I knew they were taken out on the dock and an 
ambulance rung up. 

Mr. Barnes. They were laid on the dock? 

Mr. Fortune. Laid on the four-wheel trucks and taken up to the ofllce. 

Mr. Barnes. They were laid on the four-wheel trucks and taken up to the 
office? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And kept at the office until the ambulance came? 

Mr. Fortune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B mines. What sort of convenience have you on Pier 60 for hanging up 
your coats? 

Mr. Fortune. When you hang up your coat and you go hack you may not 
get it. 

Mr. Barnes. Where is the place where you bang up your coat? 
ft Mr. Fortune. Leu\e it alongside close to you. 

Mr. Barnes. The handiest to you? 

Mr. Fortune. They have no special place. 
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Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Fortune. 

Mr. I!ARNES. Is Mr. John J. Kelly here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Barnes. How about Patrick Powers; is Patrick Powers here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PATRICK POWERS. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Powers, you were formerly a longshoreman? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long have you been out of work? 

Mr. Powers. About three or four weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. Three or four weeks? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. I got the position T have got now’. 

Mr. Barnes. You are still working now? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. I am working in the city department now. 

Mr. P> arnes. How long since you worked at longshore work? 

Mr. Powers. Two months. 

Mr. Barnes. Two months? 

Air. Pow'ers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, You ha\o been a foreman, T believe? 

Kir. Powers. Yes, sir; some time ago. 

Kir. Barnes. How many years as a longshoreman? 

Mr. Powers. 1873. 

Mr. Barnes. From 1873 up to two months ago? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Kir. Barnes. You were horn in Ireland? 

Kir. Po avers. Yes, sir. 

Kir. Barnes. What did jou do before you started to w’ork as n longshore¬ 
man? 

Kir. Powers. I worked in the warehouses in Brooklyn. 

Kir. Barnes. Worked in the warehouses in Brooklyn?. 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir 

KIr. Barnes. Then jou commenced to shape? 

Kir. Poaaers. Yes, sir. 

Mr Barnes. And you have had ail these years of experience ns a long- 
shorou.'in? 

Mr. 1 '• >avers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is there as good a class of men doing longshore work now' as 
formerly? 

KIr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barms. There is a higher rate of wage now, In the last year or so, than 
there was formerly? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

KIr. Barnes. Do the men make as high earnings now as in former years, 
•average week after week? 

KIr. Powers. No, sir. You have to work more time now, and you got more 
pay then. 

KIr. Barnes. What? 

KIr. Powers. You have got to work more now. They got more wages then. 
Mr. Barnes. Men earned more per w’cek 10 or 15 or 20 years ago? 

KIr. Powers. Thirty-five or forty years ago they got 40 cents an hour for 
days, 80 cents at night, and $1 Sundays; 1873 and 1874. 

KIr. Barnes. That w r ns in the period soon after the Civil War? 

KIr. Powers. Yes, sir: I guess so. 

Chairman Walsh. 1873 and 1874. 

KIr. Barnes. It was that price then? 

KIr. Powers. Yes, sir. Forty cents an hour, 80 cents an hour, and .$1 an hour. 
Mr. Barnes. One dollar for Sundays? 

KIr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

KIr. Barnes. Eighty cents for nights? 

KIr. Powers, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And 40 cents for daywork? * 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. He begins at 1873. That is farther back than any other 
witness. Please have him state how it has developed, backward, upward, or 
downward. 

Mr. Barnes. When did that price, when was that wage lowered? 

Mr. Powers. On the 16th of November, 1874. 

Mr. Barnes. 1874? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. We had a strike. 

Mr. Barnes. What did it go down to? 

Mr. Powers. Some places they went to work steady. The average run on 
the sailor ships, they got 40 cents an hour and the steamships 30 cents an hour, 
the larger companies paid steady wages. 

Mr. Byrnes. You mean by the week? 

Mr. Powers Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. What companies? 

Mr. Powers. We got $12, $14, and $15 a week. 

Mr. Barnes. Fourteen and fifteen dollars a week? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What was the name of some of the companies that employed 
their men by the week? 

Mr. Powers. The White Star was one. 

Mr. Barnes. The White Star employed by the week at that time? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What others? 

Mr. Powers. The Cunard was paying (hem steady. 

Mr. Byrnes. IIow about the Clyde? 

Mr. Powers. That was not over on this side at that time 
Mr. Barnes. IIow long did the paying by the week Inst v 
Mr. Powers. It only lasted a few years, I guess, some places. 

Mr. Barnes. Then when did you have your next change in wages? 
Chairman Walsh. During that time, what was the pay per hour on those 
docks where they did not hire by the week 9 
Mr. Powers. Thirty cents, I guess 
Mr. Barnes. Forty .on the sailing vessels? 

Mr. Powers. Forty on the sailing vessels. 

Mr. Barnes. And 30 cents on the steam vessels? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They even pay 40 cents to-day on some of the sailing vessels 9 
Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; and on the steam vessels 
Mr. Barnes. Where they work daywork? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir 

Mr. Barnes. When was the next change in wages? 

Mr. Powers. I couldn't tell you that. 1 lane forgotten all about it. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever have to work for 25 cents an hour? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you a vague idea of when if went luck up to 50 cents? 
Mr. Powers. Well. 1 couldn’t remember. T don’t remember 
Chairman Walsii. There was testimony here yesterday. Mr. Powers, that 
21 years ago, or shortly prior to that time, that the wage generally was 
20 cents an hour. Do you remember that time? Do you remember any such 
condition? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; I ne\er worked for 25 cents an hour. I worked for 
about 0 or 8 cents a month. I worked for two months for $14 a week, and then 
I .was raised to $18 a week in the Mallory Line, and then all hands were dis¬ 
charged and went at the hourly work of 20 cents an hour. 

Chairman Walsh. Come down to the time when they established the rale 
of 33 cents an hour. 

Mr. Barnes. You know when the present rate went into effect, of 33 cents 
on hour, don’t you? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; I don’t remember 

Mr. Barnes. Wlmt are the average earnings of the longshoreman to-day? 
Mr. Towers. Some make good money, and more, you can not tell what they 
make. 

Mr. Barnes. Some make very low? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes, Take the whole average of all the port. 

Mr. Powers. It would be impossible for me to think of that thing 
Mr. Barnes. You couldn’t figure that out? 
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Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Powers, (lid you ever have any accident yourself? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Will you tell us something about one or two of them, to the 
commission? 

Mr. Powers. I got a chain fell off the block as the gangwayman was hoist¬ 
ing up and il fell out of the hook and fell and broke the bone of my instep. 

Mr. Barnes. How long did you lay up from that? 

Mr. Powers. Nine or ten weeks, and still after that I carried an iron plate 
in the sole of my foot to arch it up. 

Chairman Walsh. Now? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; not now, but for 8 or 10 weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. What compensation did you gel for that? 

Mr. Powers. They met me in the box and take mo up and unloaded in the 
docks, and then t take my time and go to work, and when I was able to go 
to work 1 went back to work. 

Mr. Barnes. And you didn’t get anything? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about another accident? Can you tell us of another acci¬ 
dent you bad? 

Mr Powers Yes, sir. A big roller fell down and struck me on the toe and 
broke my toe. 

Mr. Barnes. ITow long were you laid up from that? 

Mr. Powers. Eight or ten weeks. 

Mr. Barnes. What compensation did you get from that? 

Mr Powers. They put me in the ambulance, take my time, and let me go home. 
Mr. Barnes. Took your time? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; the minute it occurred. 

Mr. Barnes. You didn’t get paid for the rest of the day. 

Mr. Powers No, sir; didn’t get paid for the half hour. 

Commissioner Garretson. You did get paid for while it was hitting your toe? 
Mr Powers. That might be if the half hour was getting ahead. 

Mr. Barnes. I>o you believe that it would be a good tiling to have some State 
or city inspection of all the appliances in longshore work? 

Mr. Powers. Why, most undoubtedly. There should be an inspection of every 
kind of work outside of the working class of people and the company that is 
doing it 

Mr. B, eves. That is all 

Chairmen Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt is the rate of wage you get as foreman? 

Mr. Powers. Thirty-five cents and forty cents an hour, day and night. 
Commissioner Commons. How much more is that than the longshoremen get? 
Mr. Powers. Thirty and thirty-five. 

Commissioner Commons. You get 5 cents more? 

Mr Powers. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you kept the record of those years of what you 
have earned? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do any of the longshoremen keep records? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir; a good many. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the lowest that you earned when steadily 
employed? 

Mr. Powers. I didn’t do no hiring. 

Commissioner Commons. You didn’t do any hiring? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir; the stevedore does that. 

Commissioner Commons. Does the foreman get steady work more than the 
gang? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. He is the first to go to work and the last knocked off. 
Commissioner Hakrtman. There was a statement made here yesterday that the 
foremen were hard on the men, drove them very hard. What do you think 
about that? 

Mr. Powers. Well, I don’t know about that. 

Commissioner Hakrtman. You don’t know? 

Mr. Powers. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They use very profane language in the handling of 
men, don’t they? Did you ever have a foreman swear at you when you were 
working as a regular workman? 
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Mr. Powehs. Sure. They inuke a practice of that. 

Commissioner O’Conneix. Did you practice profanity yourself when you were 
foreman? 

Mr. Powers. No, sir. That is the reason I couldn’t hold my position. 
Commissioner O’Connkix. Is that one of the requirements of being a good 
foreman—to be a good swearer? 

Mr. Powers. If you ain’t, you don’t hold your position. 

Chairman Walsh. An* you a married man? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you raised a family? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wainh. Ilow many lhing? 

Mr. Powers. Four 

Chairman Wainh. P.oys or girls? 

Mr. Powers. Two boys and two girls. 

Chairman Walsh. What n\oration are the boys following? 

Mr. Powj-ks. One of them is a clerk in the White Star and the other is ( 
fireman In Hie cily department. 

Chairman Walsii. Are jour daughters employed? 

Mr. Powi us. My daughters are married. 

Chairman Waish. Both married? 

Mr. Powins. No, sir; not both. The other one is an invalid. 

Chairman Walsh. IIa\e you had mere than four children? 

Mr Powers. Yes, sir; there are four dead. 

Chairman Walsh. Four dead? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And you have had eight children? 

Mr. Powers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sii. You lvn\e been a man of abstemious habits yourself? A 
man of good habits all your life? 

Mr. Powers. Yes. sir. 

('haIrman Walsh. That is all. 

Commissioner (Jarrltson. What company were you working for when the 
first Injury took place? 

Mr. Powers. The White Star 
Commissioner (i arret son. The second? 

Mr. Powi rs. The While Star. 

Commissioner Hvrritson. That is the two-fingered man who testified yester¬ 
day. Commissioner Delano would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Dk.ano. How are the conditions at the port of New York as 
compared with other large seaports, do you know? 

Mr. Powers. I never went around much. I generally worked only the two 
places, the White Star, and the Mallory, and the Clyde Co. 

Commissioner Dk.ano. What is the gossip about conditions of New York as 
com pa ml with Philadelphia. Boston, or Baltimore? 

Mr. Powi rs. I couldn’t say. I have never bothered. 

Commissioner Dllano. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Powers. 

The commission will now stand adjourned until 2 o’clock, to meet in the same 
room at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. m., the commission adjourned to 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RJ CESS. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will please be in order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DENNIS DELANEY. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Delaney, lia\e you been a longshoreman? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How many years? 

Mr. Delaney. Twenty-four. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-four? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You are out of the longshore work just now? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Babnes. And you have been for a little whileV 

Mr. Delaney. Four years. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you kept In touch with it? 

Mr. Delaney. Somewhat. 

Mr. Babnes. You know conditions to-day largely as they exist? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. There has been a great deal of talk here from the other wit¬ 
nesses about different parts of the work. I wish that you would explain to the 
commission, for instance, what is meant by a dock or a hold man? 

Mr. Delaney. That is a man who works inside in the ship. 

Mr, Barnes. Down in the hold ? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Babnes. What is his duty? 

Mr. Delaney. His duty? 

Mr. Babnes. When the ship first; comes in what does he do? 

Mr. Delaney. lie slings tip the cargo and brakes the tiers and puts them 
in rope slings. 

Mr. Barnes. lie brakes—what do you mean by brakes the tiers? 

Mr. Delaney. Out of the tiers. 

Mr. Babnes. Where is that? 

Mr. Delaney. Stored inside; in the hold. lie takes it out, whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. Babnes. In the first place, the ordinary vessel that comes in here, the 
eight or nine hal< h vessel, what we will say lloors, taking that for convenience; 
how* many lloors or decks has it down under the water, down to the skin of 
the ship? 

Mr. Delaney. Three or four. 

Mr. Babnes. Name those decks rapidly. 

Mr. Delaney. You have the steerage deck, second steerage deck, the overlap 
and lower overlap, and the hold. 

Mr. Barnes. And you mean the men brake up the cargo from those different 
decks? 

Mr. Delaney. Those different docks. 

Mr. Barnes. Wherever goods or bales or barrels, whatever it may be, are 
tiered up in there? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. B mines. That is the duty of a hold man? 

Mi Dei anew Yes, sir. 

Mr. 1. \rnes. lie puts rope slings around it? 

Mr. Dkianey. Yes; rolls Ihe stuff onto the rope slings. 

Mr. Barnes. Then that rope sling is attached to a fall that comes down the 
hatchway? 

Mr. Delaney. Hooked onto that fall. 

Mr. Barnes. And the power- 

Mr. Delaney (interrupting). The limn on dock hoists it up. 

Mr. Barnes. And when it reaches the dock? 

Mr. Delaney. Then it is put on the Burton fall and thrown onto the dock. 

Mr. Barnes. And swung onto the pier? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is the duty of the hold man when he is discharging? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. What does he do when goods are taken in? 

Mr. Delaney. He re*vivos the goods down below and stows them—stows 
them shipshape, so that they won’t move; no matter how the ship moves they 
will he stowed in such a way that Ihe ship can move, hut the goods do not 
move. 

Mr. Babnes. In other words, he stows them perfectly tight? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What does he do if there happens to he a little place where 
goods will not go? 

Mr. Delaney. Gets something small enough to bo put in there; if not, some 
dunnage—wood. 

Mr. Barnes. He gets some wood and puts In there? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. He makes everything perfectly tight? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What about the deck man; what does he do? The different 
things that a deck man does? 
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Mr. Delaney. The gangway man tends the hatch; sees that the fall comes 
lip and goes down. 

Mr. Barnes. lie gives the signals? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Fortune was on the witness stand this morning. He is 
a gangway man? 

Mr. Delaney. He is the man who gives the signals for the fall to go up and 
down to hoist the draft. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you mean on the up and down fall? 

Mr. Dei,\ney. He is at the drum end. 

Mr. Barnes. Drum end of what? 

Mr. Delaney. Of the winch; the drum end of that up and down fall. A 
couple of tons taken up and down. 

Mr. Barnes. The drum ends of the winch are constantly revolving all during 
the operation? It passes the rope around it? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then he lets that pull until it commences to coil on the drum 
end V 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then there are winchmen, gangway men, and what other kind? 

Mr. Delaney. Then the Burton fall. 

Mr. Barnes. That, is the fall that swings it—the Burton crosses the vessel, 
you mean? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What other kind of man? 

Mr. Delaney. Men at the winch, turning on the steam. 

Mr. Barnes. The man that turns on the steam to the winch? 

Mr. Dklalney. Yes, sir; turns it on and off. 

Mr. Barnes. Then the two men at the drum ends, then the hooker on, and 
the Burton man? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Is a hooker on the same as a Burton man? 

Mr. Delaney. No; lie has- 

Mr. Barnes (interrupting). What Is the difference? 

Mr. Delaney. He has to pull that Burton hook to it. and he has to make it 
fast, so as to swing it out on the pier. 

Mr. Barnes. So that, is simply reversed in discharging and loading, Is IP 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. What other class of men are there? 

Mr. Delaney. The dock men. 

Mr. Barni- s. What do the dock men do*' For instance, in discharging, when 
ever his Burton crosses the vessel and is lowered down on the pier, the goods 
are still in a sling? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baknis. What is done with them? 

Mr. Delaney. There is two men at the foot of the skid landers, they call It. 

Mr. Barnes. Banding skid? 

Mr. Dei.aney. Yes; sot ml they call It now; used to call it landing skid. And 
these two men land the draft and unhook it and take the draft off and put them 
on trucks and other men truck them away. Oilier men then are there to take 
these goods and tier them up and keep all kinds to itself. 

Mr. Barnes. They have to Her them up properly? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That, describes the work of three different classes of men 
Now, have you two—at most piers—men at the head of the work who, if the 
men are a little green, directs them how to solidly pack? 

Mr. Dflaney. Yes; he gets 5 cents an hour extra for that. 

Mr. Barnes. That is called what? 

Mr. Delaney. A header. He sees that all goods are properly stowed. 

Mr. Barnes. Then there are foremen, the head stevedore, then the foremen 
under him who goes to various parts of the vessel; the gangway man who directs 
all this motion, and the header down below, who either helps to brake out or to 
store—I mean who directs the braking out or storing? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, tell me. Mr. Delaney, why it is that the longshoremen of 
this port have not been able to enforce regulations any better than they have. 
Give me that just concretely? 

Mr. Delaney. They don’t control the situation in its entirety. 

Mr. Barnes. For what reason? 
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Mr. Delaney. Because they were not organized enough. 

Mr. Barnes. And they were organized into how many different organiza¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Delaney. Lately there have been two different organizations. 

Mr. Barnes. Opposed to one another? 

Mr. Delaney. Opposed to one another. 

Mr. Barnes. You think that had a great deal to do with it? 

Mr. Delaney. No; before even that state of affairs existed they were not in 
a position to enforce rules to their own satisfaction. 

Mr. Barnes. They never have been strongly organized more than once or 
twice, to enforce anything here? 

Mr. Delaney. Previous to 1887, up to the time of the Knights of Labor 
strike, the longshoremen at the time were pretty well organized. They have 
not been as well organized since. They were pretty well organized all over the 
port at the time, although they had different unions—No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3— 
without any central body; still they all, when it came down to a grievance, 
they were all united against the enemy. 

Mr. Barnes. But only when jou had a deep grievance? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You wore a beach walker at one time, were you not? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. A beach walker is about the same as a walking delegate? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B mines. That caused you to go all over the port? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Could you tell me—has there always been, or has there been 
in the last 10 or 12 years, especially, always a large reserve force of men? T 
mean, at all of these piers do they constantly turn away a large number of 
men from each shape? 

Mr Delaney. Yes. But during the years 1000 and 1007 longshoremen were 
very scarce those years. They were scarcely enough of them to handle the 
work. 

Mr. Barnes. That has never been the state of affairs since, lias it? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow r about that righ' now 9 

Mr. Delaney. I believe the supply is about 10 times greater than the demand. 

Mr. Barnes. So much? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. I • mines. Do you see shapes occasionally now? 

Mr. Delaney. I have not seen any in four \ears. 

Mr. B mines. You have not seen one? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Four years ago, when you last saw' shapes, were men turned 
away in large numbers? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. They were? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. What do you think is the average earnings of longshoremen in 
this port? By the way, I wish to remind you, Mr. Delaney—you will remem¬ 
ber that I met you some years ago, and I asked you not only to keep, but 
you did prior to that keep a long list of the earnings. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you remember the average for three years per week ? 

Mr. Delaney. No; not exactly. 

Mr. Barnes. You actually kept- 

Mr. Delaney (interrupting). I kept them, sir, hut I have not got them now. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you remember that It was something under $11? 

Mr. Delaney. I remember something around those figures. 

Mr. Barnes. Something under $11 for three years, during the time when, I 
believe, work was very good? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are you a drinking man? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You never drank? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You always hung out for all the work you could get? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 
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Mr. Barnes. Yet in three years of very close application you showed that 
you earned, 1 think it was, $10.80 per week, as near as I can remember it now. 
I)o you remember that? 

Mr. Delaney. Something around those figures, I believe. 

Mr. Barnes. And was not a large part of that time—did I not show you after 
you had given me those books that a large part of that was night work? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Bahnes. Did I not surprise you with the amount of night work that you 
had done? 

Mr. Delaney. No; you did not. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, Mr. Delaney, what about the treatment of the men in this 
port? Do you think that, taking the port over, that the men are well treated 
by the foremen and those over them? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, if they could he treated worse I would like to see it—if 
any class of men could be treated worse. 

Mr. Bahnes. In what way? 

Mr. Delaney. Abuse. 

Mr. Barnes. Give us a concrete example. 

Mr. Dkianey. They abuse you. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean simply cursing them? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes; and forcing them to speed up and get greater results 
from them, and make them do actually more than they were able to do, forcing 
them to do it under threat of knocking them off and leaving them idle. 

Mr. Barnes. If a man should turn on a foreman, what would be the result? 

Mr. Delaney. What would be the result? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Delaney. lie would get the gates. 

Mr. Barnes. He would get the gate? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Is it a fact that in this port now—or at least when you knew' it, 
and ns you know something about it now—that foremen do rotate in hiring the 
men so as to keep a large reserve force? I mean that a man will be hired on 
this ship and then dropped the next ship, and so on, so as to attract them to 
come to the pier again and again? 

Mr. Delaney. That was always a custom. 

Mr. Barnes. That was always a custom? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Bahnes. Well, you stated this quite w r dl. I will try to ask you, do you 
believe it is posiblo for men to bo hired at stated hours? 

Mr. Delaney. At stated hours? 

Mr. Bvrnes. Yes; a stated time in the day. 

Mr. Delaney. Yes; I think it would he much better for the men. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Why so? 

Mr. Delaney. Because it would keep them from hanging around the street 
and resorting to the liquor stores, and for the employers—they would have a 
sober lot of men. 

Mr. Barnes. Are the men as good to-day as 10 years ago—the class, ns a 
w hole? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They are not? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir; they are not—either physically or mentally. 

Mr. Barnes. You say there are a great many over and above the number 
necessary to do the work. About how many are there in this port? Make a 
guess. 

Mr. Delaney. Over and above? 

Mr. Barnes. No; I mean make your entire estimate. How many men earn 
more or less of a living at longshore work in this port? 

Mr. Delaney. About 3.1,000. 

Mr. Barnes. About 31,000? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Delaney, you know something about—I tlilnk that the last 
work you did was on the coastwise vessels? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir; just a few hours. 

Mr. Barnes. Just enough so you know about it? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Are the conditions on the coastwise lines much worse than 
they are on the- 
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Mr. Delaney (interrupting). About the same way. 

Mr. Barnes. About the same? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. They never have been organized on the coastwise lines to an> 
extent, have they? 

Mr. Delaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever know at any time or on any of the piers whether 
they have rooms set apart for giving first aid to the injured, or for a rest 
room, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Delaney. That was never so; it is not there yet; I don’t think. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever have a place to hang your coat and hat? 

Mr. Delaney. On the floor. 

Mr. Barnes. No conveniences? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Barnes. No place to wash your hands; towels? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you ever see a towel on a pier? 

hir. Delaney. A towel? Your pocket handkerchief. 

Mr. Barnes. Now I want you to tell me something about the accidents, Mr. 
Delaney. 

Mr. Delaney. Well, as a matter of fact, I have never seen an accident m>- 
self; I ha\e been very fortunate in that respect. 

Mr. Barnes. Did you ever keep a list of accidents? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You did? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Were they numerous? 

Mr. Dj-laney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Give an account of one or two accidents to show how they 
happened? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, only last yem there wore two men working together in 
a square of the hatch—what you say in a mine would bo the shaft—and they 
were making up a draft; and they were, after booking it to another draft, it 
had been hoisted on deck, but had not cleared the combings; and those two 
men were working down below making up a draft, and it came back and 
killed the two—crushed the two men right in the shaft there—and the two men 
were married men—married to two sisters—and it left little families un- 
proteu‘»d. Another man who was well known, John O’Neill; he went by the 
title o» Honest John; was a man of large family, too; and be was working on 
the French Pier, and he happened to be one of the men that accepted work 
there during the dinner hour—that is, from 12 o’clock to 1 o’clock—and he was 
doing some work under the square of the hatch preparing to land a piece of 
machinery that was being slung out on the pier; and ns they went to hoist up 
to take the weight on it the gin overhead gave way and came down and 
uushed his brains out right there in the hatch. 

Commissioner Delano. About that now—describe what pm mean by gin? 

Mr. Df.t.aney. It is a big iron block that is made fast on a spar or on the 
end of a boom and to it is a single fall or double fall rove through it. 

Mr. Barnes. The fall or rope Is roved through the gin or block? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. What part of the block gave way? 

Mr. Delaney. The whole thing ga\e way 

Mr. Barnes. I know, hut what particular thing gave way. Something had 
to give way to cause that to fall. Was it a holt or pin or what? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, I am not clear on that, Mr. Barnes, for I was not there. 

Mr. Barnes. I know, but you have heard the story. 

Mr. Delaney. I was not told exactly what It was, but that gin gave down. 

Mr. Barnes. What I want to bring out Is, do you think it would have been 
possible to have avoided that by having a proper inspection of the place where 
it gave way? 

Mr. Delaney. Why, yes; proper inspection would have saved the situation 
there by parties who put up the gin—not the gin, but the masthead. It might 
he at the head. If that was inspected before it was put over and not allowed 
to lift such a heavy weight, it would not have occurred at all. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you heard this morning, I think you were here; you 
heard this morning the statement about the storekeeper seeing that the gear 
is in good condition before it goes out; and after that it is up to the gangway 
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man or whatever man is in charge to see that it stays in good condition. Prom 
your knowledge of the work, suppose that the gangwayman is frequently com¬ 
plaining about the rope or different appliances, what would become of him? 

Air. Delaney. Why, he would he told lie was a kicker. 

Mr. Baunes. Would it result in his keeping Ills place or not? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, if he complained too often, why somebody else would be 
put in Ids place. 

Mr. Baunes. Well, Is It a fact that the men are afraid to report things? A 
gangwayman, who has a good position at 5 cents an hour advance, is it not 
true that the gangwayman is afraid he will lose his position if he makes too 
many complaints? 

Mr. Delaney. He don’t make too many complaints. 

Mr. Baunes. Why won't lie make too many complaints? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, he knows why. They have a reason for that. 

Mr. Baunes. Now, about diseases; what diseases are prevalent among long- 
shoremen? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, rheumatism, pneumonia, and tuberculosis brought on 
from getting wet and (lie long hours of work, and sometimes after working a 
day and a night they are ordered buck again under ttie penalty, “ Don’t come 
any more if you don’t come back," and a limit may not lie leeling well and he 
will go to his home and lie will come back, knowing that lie is taking liis life 
in Ids hands, and then he will go back home and go back to bed and never 
get uiiV 

Mr. Baunes. IIow about ruptures; are there many cases of that? 

Mr. Delaney. No; 1 have not known of but a few; I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Baunes, You don't kuow whether there are many cases, personally? 

Mr. Delaney. No. 

Mr. Baunes. Now, about the shelter. Do you know anything about tins 
shelter, or 1ms this been established since you left the longshore work? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, yes; 1 know- 

Mr. Baunes (interrupting). Has it been beneficial to the men? 

Mr. Delaney. I hear every man speak In favor ot it. 

Chairman Walsh. Wlmt is your age, Mr. Delaney? 

Mr. Dei.aney. Forty-eight, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Where were you born? 

Mr. Delaney. In Ireland. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Delaney. Ill County Cork. 

Chairman Walsh. Married man? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How many children have you? 

Mr. Delaney. Four living and three dead. 

Chairman Walsh. Any of them grown? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes; three. 

Chairman Walsh. What are the ages of your children? 

Mr. Delaney. The girl is 2li, and the hoy 21- 

Chairman Walsh. What does your boy do? 

Mr. Delaney. Driving an express wagon. 

Chairman Walsh. Did be receive some education? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Dei.aney. In the parochial school. 

Chairman Walsh. Has your daughter any employment? 

Mr. Delaney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what way Is she employed? 

Mr. Delaney. She Is employed in a factory where they make yeast. 

Chairman Walsh. And where have you lived during the years yon have 
worked on the docks? 

Mr. Delaney. The last place when I worked on the piers 1 lived at 95 Perry 
Street. 

Chairman Walsh. Close to your work there? 

Mr. Dei.aney. It was convenient. 

Chairman Walsh. In these neighborhoods there are convenient schools for 
children and church facilities? 

Mr. Dei.aney. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Church-going people arc you? 
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Mr. Delaney. Yea, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What business are you in now? 

Mr. Delaney. I am a special officer tor the American Seamen’s Friends 
Society, at their institute at 507 West Street. 

Chairman Wat.sit. How long; have you been in that employment? 

Mr. Delaney. Four years, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is oil; thank you. 

Mr. Barnes. .Tust in 1 iiat connection I will ask you, are longshoremen al¬ 
lowed in seaman’s places? 

Mr. Delaney. Well, they are not exactly asked in there. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS PETERSEN. 

Mr. Barnes. What is your position? 

Mr. Petersen. Foreman. 

Mr. Barnes. Where? 

Mr. Petersen. On the American Hawaiian Steamship Co. Pier. 

Mr. Barnes. That is one of the Bush Docks? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Arc you at the upper Bush Dock? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes; Pier 0 working for stevedores, Blanchard & Turner. 

Mr. Barnes. You work for Blanchard & Turner? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tlio.se stevedores for which you are foreman have all the work 
for the American Hawaiian Steamship Co.? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, Mr. Pciorsen, let us establish a couple of facts so we can 
go on. All of your men that you employ there that art- not Italians, arc white 
men? You employ white men and Italians? 

Mr. Petersen. In discharging we employ all Italians, and in loading all white 
men—ail nationalities. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, you say you use Italians for discharging. Why is that? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, when Blanchard & Turner went into this work about 
five years age for the American Hawaiian Steamship Co. they always hired 
Italian people previous to that; that is the reason we kept the people together to 
do their discharging. 

Mr. Barnes. But now you use white men for loading? 

Mr. Is lerskn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Why do you do that? 

Mr. Petersen. Because the white men were always doing the work for the 
Hawaiian Steamship Do. before they went into the stevedore work. 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; but wily do you put the Italians at discharging and the 
white men at stowing. Are not the while men better for stowing? 

Mr. Petersen. Because the Italians are not qualified for it—stowing. 

Mr. Barnes. The Italians are not? 

Mr. Petersen. They might take the time to, hut wlmt we might do in two days 
tle y might take a week. 

Mr. Barnes. So you make a division between the Italians and white men and 
put the white men to stowing and the Italians to discharging? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. Because you consider the Italians not as good at stowing? 

Mr. Petersen. Not as good. 

Mr. Barnes. Now, how many years have you been in this business? 

Mr. Petersen. About R5 years. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you think that the class of men, as a whole, doing the work 
to-day are as good as it was 20 years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. It is not? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Why do you think it is not as good ? I mean, what has caused 
it not to be so good? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, the cause has been the strikes, in general. 

Mr. Barnes. The strikes? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Barnes. You moan that when a strike- 
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Mr. Petersen. When a strike broke out the men would drift around for tbre 
or four weeks and then drift away from longshore work and get in some othc 
vocation. 

Mr. Barnes. And the strike breakers that were brought in were a poorer clas 
of men? 

Mr. Petersen. Were a poorer class of men, and they would go on after th 
strike was over and work as longshoremen. 

Mr. Barnes. The strike breakers were u poorer class af men, and they wOul 
come in during the strike, and after the strike was over the longshoremen then 
selves would have largely gone into other vocations, and you kept these strik 
breakers? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes; beeause it was the only kind the company could get. 

Mr. Barnes. About what do you think is the average wage of your men ov€ 
then 1 —your Italians and white men? 

Mr. Pk’iekm'.n. Well, at the present time, since the war started with Mexic 
our ships generally run to Mexico. Before the war started we were making $1 
to $20 a week on an average. Now we are making $10 and $12. The ships loa 
now to go around to San Francisco through the Straits of Magellan. 

Mr. Bvr.nks. Do you have on your Bush Tier No. 2- 

Mr. Petersen. Bush Pier 0. 

Mr. Barnes. Oh, you are on Pier No. 6? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. You are on Bush Pier No. 6? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. On Bush Pier No. 0 do you have any place for the men to Ion 
in between times while they are waiting to be employed? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Barnes. You don’t have any room sot aside for first aid for the injure' 
do you? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. You don’t keep anything of that kind? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Where do the men hang up their hats and coats—any place? 

Mr. Petersen. At the gate they generally have a nail tip on the door and han 
their clothes. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you hire over (here just the same as you have heard of 11 
hiring being done down here? The foreman goes out and selects his men fro: 
the shape? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men are turned away? We will not spea 
about the present time, because you say you are in a little different circun 
stances, but under ordinary circumstances about how many men are turnc 
away from the shape in the morning? You do the hiring? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. When you hire 300 men, that is about the number it takes? 

Mr. Petersen. About 150 men I hire at the present time. 

Mr. Barnes. About 150 men? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. 

Air. Barnes. How many will you turn away? 

Mr. Petersen. There might be sometimes about 20 or 25; that is about a 
at the present time. Sometimes I do not I urn any away. 

Mr. Barnes. Didn’t you formerly employ about 300 men? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About how many men did you turn away then? 

Mr. Petersen. Some days I would use them all and some days there woul 
not he so much work to do. I might leave out 40 or 50 men. 

Mr. B\rnes. Out of the 300? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do jou have many accidents at your pier? 

Mr. Petersen. Very seldom. 

Mr. Barnes. ITow about small hurts—a good many small hurts? 

Mr. Petersen. A man may get his finger hurt, get a toe jammed, or som 
thing like that. 

Mr. Barnes. Something that does not lay him up more than a day or tw< 
Or a half a day? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; In Capt. Blanchard’s office we have all kinds of med 
cines to fix them right up. 
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Mr. Barnes. At the far and of the pier? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; right in the oftioe. 

Mr. Barnes. Have you ever worked at any other port hut New York? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; in Baltimore. 

Mr. Barnes. In Baltimore? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; for a couple of months only. 

Mr. Bvrnes. What did you do there; work as a stevedore? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; longshoreman at Locust Point. 

Mr. Barnes. How long ago lias that been? 

Mr. Petersen. 1870. 

Mr. Barnes. Too far back to make any comparison? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know anything about (lie work abroad? 

Mr. Petersen. Not a great deal. 

Mr. Barnes. You don't know anything about that? 

Mr. Petersen, of course, 1 know about the working part; I saw It in vessels 
in Chile and all the way up as far as Panama; men doing the work along the 
coast on the ships themselves. 

Mr. Barnes. For 85 years you have been doing longshore work? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell me some changes that have been made in those 85 years 
in the gear for handling cargoes. Show me where there inis been a change. 

Mr. Petersen. There lias been lug changes. 

Mr. Barnes. What? 

Mr. Petersen. Ill former years they would not undertake—any ship—to hoist 
n piece of machinery more Ilian 2 or 8 tons themselves. 

Mr. Barnes. I didn't catch that. 

Mr. Petersen. They would not undertake to handle a piece of machinery more 
than 2 or 3 tons; they would get a derrick to put it in. 

Mr. Barnes. A derrick came along their sale? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; either one of Chapman's or the Interstate derricks ; 
we handle as much as 10 tons on hoard our ships; tested for 4<t tons. 

Mr. Barnes. You make a double purchase? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Barnes. Heavy purchase? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. I have handled as high as 27 Ions myself, 

Mr Bvrnes. You have the same block? 

Mr Petersen. We have a sperm! boom, 

Mr. Bvrnes. The same principle as you had in former years? 

Mr. Petersen. There never was that in former years, because they had a 
single boom and a single fall. 

Mr. Barnes. And now you have an extra heavy boom and fall made double? 
Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Two blocks? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Barnes. One above and one below? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. That Increases the strength? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. But there is no difference in the principle. Now, in what other 
thing has there been a change? Tell me some way that you have changed it. 
You told me that you can lift heavier loads because you put on a double pur¬ 
chase. What oilier things have you changed in the last 85 years? You still 
use hand trucks? 

Mr. Petersen. Y’es, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. You used those 35 years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. The same tiling. 

Mr. Barnes. The same thing? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. The same slings? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you have any higher combers around the hatch now than 
formerly ? 

Mr. Petersen . No, sir; just about the same. 

Mr. Barnes. Just about the same? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

38819°—S. Doc. 41.5, 6-D1—vol 3- 
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Mr. Barnes. Then, as far as you can tell me, there has not been any change 
made in the working gear for handling cargoes except the double purchase? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, there has; in former years they used to just have a 
small winch on a dock to hoist it up. 

Mr. Barnes. A winch? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Steam winch? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; they used to have horse some years ago. 

Mr. Barnes. That was back of 35 years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; it is not even 35 years ago. 

Mr. Barnes, Not generally? 

Mr. Petersen. Not generally. 

Mr. Barnes. The only thing is, then, that they used horsepower whereas 
jou use steam power now? 

Mr. Petersen. Cxe steam power now. 

Mr. Barnes. The winches are practically the same excepting they are made 
larger and better? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; on certain vessels. On later vessels, better improve¬ 
ments on winches. 

Mr. Barnes, (’an you tell me any other Improvements? Do you see any 
change in tin* cranes they had for handling cargoes in other ports—you have 
never been in other ports? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Your piers are the same as the Chelsea piers? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They are just the same In all respects as the piers down here 
on the Morgan Line, are they not, except Inside, are they not? 

Mr. Petersen. Pier (> is 3(H) feet long- 

Mr. Barnes. Except inside, they are the same as the Morgan piers, the ones 
the White Star moved from years ago? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Just the same? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

-Mr. Barnes. No change in that? You lift the side up and there you are? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They have a permanent Burton down on your piers, haven’t 
they? 

.Mr. Petersen. No, sir; they have on the Chelsea piers. 

Mr. Barnes. Hnven’l you? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; we use our ships’ booms. 

Mr. Barnes. You are further hack still than f thought. Well, Mr. Peter¬ 
sen, is the longshoremen's condition in this port a good one or bad one, from 
the standpoint of Ihe workingman? 

Mr. Petersen. II is quite fair. 

Mr. Barnes. Quite fair? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Do vou think that he is treated well at all places? 

Mr. Petersen. As far as I know; I know my men is treated right. 

Mr. B\.rnes. Do >ou think that obtains all over the port? 

Mr. Petersen. If it ain’t, It can be improved to that effect. 

Mr. Barnes. What is that? 

Mr. Petersen. It can he Improved to that effect. 

Mr. Barnes. It can he improved to that effort? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; my men do not hang around the corners. 

Mr. Barnes. Don’t your men drink? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir; I would not say they do not drink, but when a ship 
is lint shed I will tell the men exactly what time to be out the next day for the 
starting of the other ship. Suppose a ship goes out at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I intend to start the other ship about 8 or 0 o’clock the next 
morning, I will say : “ Men, be out for 8 or 9 o’clock in the morning.” They will 
go home; they won’t hang around the corners. 

Mr. Barnes. Did yoij take on—do you take on and lay off men at any time of 
the day? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; If the gang knocks off around 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, I will tell them to go right home and come out the next day. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Do you no\er have men waiting outside the pier, hoping that 
you will take them on some time in the day? 

<« 
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Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Then it is possible for yon to so arrange your work- 

Mr. Petersen. I can arrange it to that effect the next day. 

Mr. Barnes. You can? 

Mr. Petersen. By employing more men. 

Mr. Barnes. You carry passengers? 

Mr. Petersen. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. All freight? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. B\rnes. And yet on freight men, the freight men that you can arrange 
to have your men go away and know when to come back; and yet those passen¬ 
ger lines, which are supposed to run on regular schedules, say it can not la* 
done. 

Mr. Petersen. It can be done. 

Air. Barnes. Then they are mistaken when they say it can not be done? 

Mr. Petersen. That is right. 

Mr. Bxrnes. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Oarretson would like to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Then. Mr Petersen, you are iamiliar with the 
Liverpool plan of hiring and paying men? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner 0 arrf/ison. You believe it could ho applied hero without great 
hardship? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; I have worked on the White Star myself. 

Commissioner Oarretson. How long have you been a foreman, Mr. Petersen? 

Mr. Petersen. I have been a foreman about 18 years. 

Commissioner Oarretson. Were you hero this forenoon? 

Mr. Peters* n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Ovkhetson. You heard the testimony about the accomplish¬ 
ments of the foreman? 

Mr. Petersen. I did . 

Commissioner O \rretson. Are you equipped? 

Mr, Pkitrsen I am, sir. 

Commissioner O \rretson. You could not spread a sample on the minutes? 

(No 1 espouse ) 

Commissioner Oarretson. That is all, Mr. Chairman 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Petersen, how many hours continuously do men 
work on van* dock? 

Mr. Ph.iitsEN If we are busy, we have to work nights; generally work 
oik* night until 11 o’clock and then go home, and the next day, then the third day 
again we will work till 11 o'clock. 

Commissioner Lennon. When would they start in the morning? 

Mr. Petersen Seven o’clock in the morning. 

Commissioner Lennon. And work till 11 o'clock at night? 

Mr Petersen. Work till 11 at night, providing we are very busy, that we 
load the work all night; T will hire an extra gang to do the all night work. They 
will work all night, from 6 o’clock in tin* evening till 7 o’clock in the morning, 
when the other gang will come down then, and then they go home tor the day 
and come on at night again at 0 o’cloek, either one or two or three gangs, ac¬ 
cording as I need Ihein. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there as much canned work done now, as much 
work carrying, as there was 25 years ago, say? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is just about the same? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did not men in the old times carry a good deal of 
freight from the doek onto the vessel? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, they do on certain vessels; they carry them. 

Commissioner Lennon. They still do? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. On your dock what weights do men carry, sometimes? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, 240 pounds is about the heaviest they carry. 

Commissioner Lennon. Two hundred and forty pounds? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your experience do men break down rapidly under 
such weights as that? 
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Mr. Peteuhen. No, sir; I can not say that they do, providing the man is good 
and strong and healthy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that means he has to he more than an average 
man; he has to be a strong man? 

Mr. Petersen. A good st rong man, of course. 

Commissioner Lennon. The storing of freight in the vessel, that is what you 
call skilled work, isn’t it? 

Mr. Petersen. Skilled work; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It lias to be stored so there will be no shifting when the 
vessel is at sea? 

Mr. Petersen. That is right 

Commissioner Lennon. I>o you believe it would he advantageous if legisla¬ 
tion could bo secured limiting the continuous hours that men might he allowed 
to work to, say, 10 or 12 out of any 24 hours? 

Mr. Petersen. Well, it would he. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think it would be for the benefit of the men? 

Mr. Pi ter,sen. It would ho. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all T care to ask. 

Mr. 15 mines. One more question that I would like to ask. How do you do 
about the inspection of your gear? Who looks after it? 

Mr. PetersJ'N. I generally do it myself. 

Mr. 15 mines. You generally do it yourself? 

Mr. Petersen Of course, we have two storekeepers; after the ship is finished 
all I he gear goes through the storeroom, and everything is overhauled before 
it goes out to the next ship, and then I look after it myself to see that it is all 
in good condition. 

Mr. 15 aunes. Don’t you think it would he a good thing for all piers in tills 
city to have a regular s.Wem of Inspection by some authority? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir; it w r ould. 

Mr. 15 mines. It would? 

Mr. Petersen. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. That is nil, thank you, Mr. Petersen. Call your next. 

Mr. 15 arner. I want Mr. Joseph B. Franklin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOSEPH R. FRANKLIN. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Franklin, how long lmvo you been a longshore worker? 

Mr. Fra Ms. i, in Twenty-eight >cnrs. 

Mr. Barnes. Twenty-eight years? 

Mr. Frank i. in. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How long lane you been an officer in the union? 

Mr. Franklin. Doing on two \earx, about. 

Mr. B mines. What is your business now? 

Mr. Franklin. Organizer for tin 1 International Longshoremen's Association. 
Mr. Barnes. I wmuld like to ask you how many men you think there are doing 
longshore work? 

Mr. Franklin. In the neighborhood of between 45,000 and 50,OIK) men. 

Mr. Barnes. Between 45,000 and 50,000? 

Mr, Franki in. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. About what do you believe the men earn, as an average, the 
port over? 

Mr. Franklin. Between $10 and $12 per week. 

Mr. Barnes. Between $10 and $12 per week? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harms. That means, figured, about how many days’ work per week? 

Mr. Franklin. An n\erage of three to four days. 

Mr. Barnes. An average of three to four days? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Excepting Hoboken, one pier now', ns I understand it, the men 
are nil hired from shapes; that is, they are picked out as individuals from a 
shape that forms in front of the pier? 

Mr. Franklin. On the trans-Atlantic lines they have what they call regular 
gangs; the gangs are called out hv numerals—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and G. Six 
gangs constitute their regular gang of them large liners. 

Mr. Barnes. Then, after that, they pick out one by one? 

Mr. Franklin. Then they pick them out by extra gangs. 

Mr. Barnes. They are picked out one by one? 
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Mr, Franklin. Yes, sir; they pick them out individually. 

Mr. Barnes. If a man in the hold gang No. 1 should be absent, they would 
pick a man from the crowd to take his place? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. They call that gang and count them as they pass in? 

Mr. Franklin. The general rule is, they first call in all the gangs. The steve¬ 
dore then goes to the timekeeper and asks them liow much is the shortage. He 
states, we will say, 5 men for the deck gang; we will say an average of 8 or 10 
men for the hold ; maybe 25 or 80 for the dock ; and then they till in them gangs. 
The men who has the biggest pull gets the regular gang. 

Mr. Barnes. The man who has the biggest pull with the foreman gets the job? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes, sir; gets the job. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you know’ about the accidents? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, I can give you a little hit about accidents. I have bad 
several of them myself. There is one of them right there [indicating the linger 
tips cut off the rigid hand |. There is an accident which put me on the shelf tor 
about four and a half months. 

Chairman Walsii. What, is that, the fingers of the right hand? 

Mr. Franklin. I hail the hand mangled, hut I only lost the tips. 

Mr. Barnes. IIow did that happen? 

Mr. Franklin. I was working on the steamer called the Victoria, of the 
Belaud lane, working in No. 2 hatch with an extra gang. One gang was work¬ 
ing the Burton and ml; the extra gang was working the after winch, taking the 
canned goods in the deck. I was the hacker on the gang, as we call it, and I 
was delegated to put the light up so the men could see to do the work in the 
night. As I was putting this light up over the hatch l asked the man who 
was driving No. 2 regular winch not to start the winch until 1 had the light in 
place. I had the light in this hand and another light in the other hand, and as I 
was going across the hatch there was a guardrail on the after end of the hatch. 

I was pretty well inconvenienced, as ] had both of my hands covered, and was 
holding on with my elbows, when* if I slipped 1 would have fallen about 45 feet 
below in llie hold. The boss comes along and lets a yell out, and the man started 
and the winch went ahead, lie goes ahead before I got through and turns off 
my hand; in fact, the hand was smashed. My friend, Brother Fortune, reached 
out and grabbed me or in a.\ he 1 might have went down in the hold. 

Mr. B mines. The foreman made a shout at the winch man? 

Mr Franklin \es, sir. In plain words of speaking they have got them 
hutldi .-'d to such an extent that all he has to do is to let out’a yell, and some¬ 
times i'i, y will pretty near jump overboard. 

Mr. B mines. Isn't it true that there have been several accidents occasioned 
mi Hist that kind of a scare? I mean by that a rather timid man he rattled by 
being cussed, losing his head, and does something that causes the next man 
or himsell to he hurt? 

Mr. I'R.WKt.iN. 5 os, sir; we all can not he in a position of having a level 
head, t have seen, as I staled before, it looks pretty humorous to see me stating 
it, but I diil see fcliem jump overboard from being hollered at. 

Mr. Barnes. Do you mean by that ho grew excited? 

Mr. Frwkliv. Yes, sir; and jumped overboard because they yelled at him. 

Mr. Bvknek. Startled? 

Mr. Franklin Through being startled: yes, sir. 

Mr. Bvrnes. Tell us of another accident. 

Mr. 1* ranklin. Well. L have seen, as our worthy friend tins morning stated, on 
the t’unard Bier-—lie claims then* was no accident happened there. No later than 
six or seven months ago there was a ship conn* into the Cunnrd Dock called the 
Panamanian, from the Mediterranean. In the square off the hatches the cargo 
is sometimes piled on a level with the combers; this man worked there on this 
Panamanian, and the large drumhead, you could take live trains on those, on 
wliat we call the five drumhead, you can take four if you know how to put it on. 
There was one man who thought he was experienced on the fly drum. Ho 
thought he was, hut he wasn't as fly as he thought. The draft took hold of him 
and killed two men instantly and hurt two or three others. 

Mr. Barnes. You mean he did not understand how to work this different kind 
of a drum. It was an unusual thing? 

Mr. Franklin. He thought he did, hut the result showed he did not know. 
eiuP * BaRNES ' That was becauyo hQ hud a knowledge of another kind of drum 
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Mr. Fr\skli\. Exactly. 

Mr. Barnes. Tell us one more. 

Mr. Frankun. I suppose if I was to recall all of the accidents I have seen 
in my experience, I could tell you them all afternoon. 

Mr. Barnes. We just want to get an idea of tin* different kinds of accidents 
that happen. Have you o\or seen men knocked down the hatchway? 

Mr. Frankun. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Barnes. What would cause them to he knocked down? 

Mr. Franklin. One man I am very well acquainted with was working down 
on the French pier, taking m cotton—a >oung man by the name of John 
Maher. The wnj the sin IT was coming in then 1 , it was coming in pretty rapid, 
and they were chasing him up pretty lively, and lie was struck with a draft of 
cotton and down the hatchway lie wont. 

Mr. Barnes. Here' is the hatchway | indicating] ? 

Mr. Frank UN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. How high do they come? 

Mr. Franklin. Sometimes as high as 3 feet, sometimes no combers at all. 

Mr. Barn es. No guard rails at all? 

Mr. Frankun. No, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. And some are about 2 foot 8 inches? 

Mr. Frankun. Sour* what we call the Hash hatch; no combers at all. Others 
have combers from 2 feel to 3 feet in height. 

Mr. Barn es. Do you mean the draft swung against him? 

Mr. Frankun. Si ruck the guy rope and hit the man. 

Mr. Barnes. Swung around and hit the man? 

Mr. Frankun. Yes, sir; and threw' him down the hatch. 

Mr. Barnes. How about diseases among the men; what diseases are there? 

Mr. Frankun About the most prevalent diseases among the men is consump¬ 
tion, or tuberculosis. We call it consumption, plainly speaking, and that is 
contracted through, we will say, for instance, a man walking down in the hold 
of a ship doing heavy work. In that hatch there may he refrigerators. There 
might come some floats from off shore, or there may come some trucks on the 
dock which want some of the freight in them refrigerators. The men come 
from that hold while they are sweating and to the refrigerators where it is 
below zero. What naturally follows? If a man is anywhere lucky, he don’t 
get pneumonia. If he is unlucky, he gets pneumonia, which goes into con¬ 
sumption. 

Mr. Barnes. Does the work in the hold often get a man very warm? 

Mr. Frankun. It certainly does. 

Mr. Barnes. Suppose the whistle blows for him to leave at the lunch hour; 
can he get cold in that time? 

Mr. Frankun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Cold weather? 

Mr. Frankun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Does that follow? 

Mr. Frankun. Exactly. 

Mr. Barnes. As compensation from any of those injuries, do the men take 
up collections among themselves? 

Mr. Frankun. As far as I can see, you even got to be in right to get a col¬ 
lection if >ou are hurt, no matter who you are. 

Mr. Barm s. Do >ou not have to ask permission? 

Mr. Frankun. You have to ask permission from the stevedore, where the 
accident has occurred, for the privilege of taking up this collection of your own 
money to give to your fellow'-worker. 

Mr. Barnes. That rule holds good every place? You have to ask for the 
privilege on all piers? 

Mr. Frankun. Yes, sir; all the same. 

Mr. Barnes. You occasionally chip in in collections for hospitals, do you not? 

Mr. Frankun. Certainly; it naturally follows. They have to have col¬ 
lections, too. 

* Mr. Barnes. Do the steamship companies give money, too? 

Mr. Frankun. I couldn’t say about the steamship companies giving any¬ 
thing. 

Mr. Barnes. How about the number of men to do the work? You say there 
are 45,000 or 50,000 longshoremen In this port; about how many men could do 
the work in the port If they could work steady all the time? 

Mr. Frankun. How would you want that stated? In the hold? 
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Mr. Barnes. What I am trying to get at, I want to know about how many too 
many men there are? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, you have more on the demand than on the supply end. 

Mr. Barnes. You always have. About how many men are turned away each 
shape? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, the principal piers, we will say; for instance, around 
between the Cunard and White Star—we will take the White Star as the star 
pier of the Chelsea section. 

Air. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Franklin. They are coming—for the coming In of a ship where there is 
supposed to he quite some freight in the ship, you will have on an a\erage 
1,500 to 2,000 na'ii shape up for the slip). You can very easily follow when 
we will s;i\ there is 15 or 1-1 gangs going to bo picked for that ship, and 
there is 0 men on the deck on the discharging, and 0 men on the hold, and 15 
men on the dock. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, what is the total? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, you take and we will say If there is 15 gangs, you take 
them as a whole and then' will he 550 to 400 men employed, counting the 
extra men and all. Well, the consequences are there is—where is the other 
1,500 going to go? They have got to go away again. 

Mr Barnes. Well, that will occur on most of the piers? I mean the larger 
piers v 

Mr. Frank i. in. Exactly. 

Mr. Barnes. And I suppose that the smaller piers to a corresponding 
exlent? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, the smaller piers, they know just about what the ship 
needs in regard to the men. 

Mr Barn es. In other words, you think this would be an exaggeration, to 
say that there are one-third more men than are really necessary? 

Mr. Franklin. No; I don’t think that is no exaggeration at all; I think it 
is the truth. 

Mr. Barnes. Well, do you think that it would he more (hail that? Give me 
your idea? 

Mr. Fra is k i in. T would give it nn- Idea as a little hit more. 

Mr. Barnes. A little more than one-third? 

Mr. Franklin. I certain!} do. 

Mr. Barnes. That Is all 

Chai. loan Walsh. What compensation did you receive for your fingers? 

Mr. I .-.nkmn. Well, I got $150. 

Commissioner Carretson I low much time did you lose? 

Mr. Franklin. Four and one-half months. Blood poison set in. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are the conditions about loading and unloading 
the tramp ships that come into the harbor? 

Mr Franklin. That is mostly done by stevedores, and they work—well, of 
course, what we call the floating longshoremen that travel ail over the jw>rt; 
just following up those tramps 

Commissioner Lennon. They take a job to unload the ships? 

Mr. Franklin. The stevedores; exactly. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they work the men as cheaply as they can get 
them? 

Mr. Franklin. They certainly do. 

Commissioner Lennon. And as many hours ns possible? 

Mr. Franklin. In fact, they work them under flu* padrone system, so far as 
I can see. I see where there is the biggest part of the tramps are being done in 
Brooklyn, where I noticed m.\self the men paying part of their wages over to 
the men who employ them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has any complaint ever been made to the Federal 
Government regarding that matter? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, I think they did make complaint about the matter, and 
I have wanted to take affidavits ami certify to the fact and they put their hands 
across their throat ami told me no. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Are you familiar with the ports in other cities 
besides here? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, I have been a seafaring man in my time, as I stated 
before. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know about the docks in New Orleans? 

Mr. Frankltn. I have been in New’ Orleans on several occasions, yes; but 
I was there as a sailor. 
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Commissioner Commons. You don't know about the dock workmen? 

Mr. Fkvnki.in. No. I have seen them stow cotton in New Orleans. I never 
worked there myself. 

Commissioner Commons. You could not compare conditions on the docks 
there with conditions here? 

Mr. Franklin. They are all union men down there. 

Commissioner Commons. What about wages and hours? 

Mr. Franklin. The wages exceed what you get hero. 

Commissioner Commons. What? 

Mr. Franklin. The wages in New Orleans exceed the wages you receive 
here. 

Commissioner Commons. Ity how much? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, they have different wages altogether. Regarding the 
cotton end of it, that is the principal part of the New Orleans longshore work. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, labor is not the same kind of labor? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, they call them roustabouts down there, I believe, if I 
am not mistaken. 

Commissioner Commons. And what would a roustabout be up here? 

Mr. Fiunki.in. lie is a shenango, we call him up here. 

Commissioner Commons. He gels till cents here? 

Mr. Fa\ nk i.iN. lie gels what we call ready money; gets ills money when lie 
is through work. 

Commissioner Commons. Tie gets 33 cents an hour. 

Mr Franklin. That is what they are supposed to get. 

Commissioner Commons. What do they get there? What does a roustabout 


! :C> and -10 cents an hour when 


get ? 

Mr FiiWKHN. Til New Orleans? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Frank! in. 1 have seen them get as high 
I was down there some years ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have any difloronl arrangement as to 
length of time (hey work cm a stretch? , . 

Mr FiUNkltN They had no different time m the way they worked, llie 
wav they worked down there, so far as I could see, was mostly daywork. 
Commissioner I.knnon. What do the screw men get down at New Orleans? 
Mr. Fit vnk i in. At the present time T believe they receive si, per dax. L 
believe they are allowed to make $(i a day. 

Commissioner la .n non. Do you know- how many hours they lm\e to work 
to make .«fi, the screw- men? 

Mr. Fuxnklin. How many they will lane io work' 

Commissioner T.knnon. Acs. ... ,, ,, 

Mr. Fi:\NKi.rN. Weil, they can not make any more than St. a day; then the> 

have to knock off when thev make $fi. . ,... o. 

Commissioner I.knnon. How many hours, though, do they have io woik to 

make $0? 

Mr. Fu wkt.in'. About six or seven hour*. 

Commissioner Diaxon. Are there any men here In that same class of woik? 
Mr. Fh\xkiix. In the city of New York? 

Commissioner Pi- n non. Yes. 

Mr. FinxKLix. No; I don’t think so. They don’t screw it here. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know the conditions in Philadelphia 

Mr. FiiANKi.rx. The conditions in Philadelphia and Baltimore greatly 
proved within the last year or so. 

Commissioner Commons. How do they compare with conditions here? 

Mr. Franklin. Well, in the first place, they have not got the same kind of 
work In Philadelphia and Baltimore as here. 

Commissioner Commons. Take wages, I mean? 

Mr. Franklin. In wages? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. . 

Mr. Franklin. I don’t believe they get over 30 cents per hour in Philadel¬ 
phia and Baltimore, either, for longshore work. . 

Commissioner Commons. You are not certain of that. Dai simply guess? 
Mr. Fkankt.tn. Weil, through the returns to the organization; we have 
locals In both Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you consider that if wages wore higher it would 
drhc business to Philadelphia and Baltimore? 


and 

im- 
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Mr. Franklin. The wanes are higher here. 

Commissioner Commons. If (hey were a good deal higher here? 

Mr. Fuanki.in. If they were. The only thing I cun see, 3 cents an hour 
more for the work. 

Commissioner Commons. Does the organization have any place where they 
require men to get a half day's pay or a day’s pay or half day’s pay if he is 
called out to work? , 

Mr. Fuanki.in. Why, yes; over on the other side, in England*, in fact, I 
believe they order out gangs ami they are supposed to pay them from coming 
out, if they come out. 

Commissioner Commons. I mean of the I. I,. A.? 

Mr. Franklin. No; I could not say. 

Commissioner Commons. You have no agreement or no rule of that kind 

any place? . 

Mr. Fuanki.in. We have certain rules governing the work in diflereitt ports 

under the organization. 

Commissioner Commons. You don’t know of any? 

.Mr, Fuanki.in. I never heard of any of thorn telling of gelling a half day’s 
pay if they did not work. 

(’ommissioner Commons. The I. U. A. has never tried enforcing Hint, kind of 
nn arrangement ? „ . , t 

Mr. Fuanklin. We haxe tried to secure a whole lot of stuff, but if bus not 
mine as vot. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt is the limit of the number of hours that you 
permit men to work in other places that you consider well organized? . 

Mr. Frvnkiin. They are supposed to work—il they work all night they 
are supposed to stay in the next day. A\ e will say they come to work at 
7 o'clock in the morning and work until 7 o'clock the next morning, and then 
that man is not supposed to come out before the day following. 

Commission! r Commons. 1'hat is. it is about 20 hours? 

Air. Franki i\. Twent\ hours. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the rule here? 

Mr. Fuwki in. That is generally the run of things here. 

Commissioner Commons, (lenerall.., does the I. U. A. accept 20 hours as a 
maximum workday? 

Mr. FmNKT.rN. The 1. L. A. don’t look that up at all. It is only just the way 
they v »rk—the unionized men of the I. L. A. They haven’t got nothing in the 
constit cion. 

Commissioner Commons. I am not referring, either, to the national constitu¬ 
tion but to the dilferenf rules of the different ports. 

Mr. Fiunkuv. Yes; the different ports. 

Commissioner Commons. Wlmt are the hour limits at different ports? I 
understand it, is 20 hours. What are the hours, about ? 

Mr. Franklin. Can you designate any certain port? 

Commissioner Commons. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Fu \nkitn. Philadelphia Well, as 1 understand, they are only lately 
organized in Philadelphia, so they haven't started any working laws there yet. 

Commissioner Commons. Baltimore. 

Mr Frank i in. Under the sum 1 heading. 

Commissioner Commons. Boston. 

Mr. Frvnki.in. Boston has got a very good set of working laws. 

Commissioner Commons Well, how? 

Mr. Fii \nklin. They work 10 hours, and they work a shift at night. If they 
have got work, they work at night work. 

Commissioner Commons. Another shift? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. So they don’t allow' them to work more than 10 
hours? 

Mr. Franklin. Not more than 10 hours; not supposed to work more than 
10 hours. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the scale of pay? 

Mr. Franklin. They have a sliding scale, according to what freight you 
handle. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the minimum? 

Mr. Franklin. Thirty-three cents, 1 believe, or thirty-five. 

Commissioner Commons. The same ns it is here? 

Mr. Fu \nklin. Pretty near the same thing. 
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Commissioner Oarretson. You referred to the New Orleans men as being 
described as roustabouts. Isn’t the roustabout of New Orleans confined wholly 
to river service? 

Mr. Franklin. That is what I mean. 

Commissioner Gvrreihon. The usual steamboat on the lower river—that is, 
from St. Louis to New Orleans—carries a certain number of roustabouts and 
gels its added service on the shore? 

Mr. Franklin. Exactly. 

Commissioner (• \riibi\son. And the ocean-going work is done by regular long¬ 
shoreman? 

Mr. Fr\nki/in. By regular longshoremen. But I was speaking of the cotton 
boats. 

Commissioner Gykkhtnoy. The ri\er work is wholly cotton? 

Mr. Franklin. Yes; cotton business; cotton carriers. 

Commissioner (i \ruetkon. That is all. 

Chairman Walnji That is all. Mr. Franklin. You will he excused. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FREDERICK WILLIAM HERSEY—Recalled. 

Chairman W\isir. T would like to ask you a few other question, Mr. Horsey, 
please. Are you acquainted with the conditions of employing men at the Fast 
River, Hoboken and Brooklyn piers’ 

Mr Mersey. Not tin* Fast River or Hoboken. 

Chairman W\lsh. What is that? 

Mr. Mersey. Not at the Fast River or Hoboken. 

Chairman Walsh. Brooklyn 9 

Mr. Mersey. Brooklyn, generally. 

Chairman Wusir Are tliej or sire they not employed in the same way that 
they are at IMcr (50 9 

Mr. Mersey. I do not know how they employ them at Pier 00. 

Chairman W\lmi. Are you familiar with the conditions at Pier 00? 

Mr. Mersey I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. You came from Brooklyn, did you? 

Mr. Mersey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You were in attendance here this morning, wore you? 

Air. Mersey. I was hero. I arrived about half past 10, T should say. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you hoard the conditions as to the other piers, 00, and 
sit Hoboken. How did those compare with the conditions sit your .pier? 

Mr. IIeusey. I did not boar tin* Hoboken testimon,\. 

Chairman Wnlsit. What testimony did you hear 9 

Mr. Mersey. 1 heard the testimony of Mr Fortune; I think was the first one 
I heard, and the lady lad ore. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow do the conditions tit jour pier compare with the 
conditions at his? 

Mr. Mersey. At Pier 00? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Heunky. Why, our conditions are different, naturally, through the differ¬ 
ence in trathe that we handle 

Chairman Wat, sir. In what respect? 

Mr. Mersey. Well, theirs tire regular passenger-lino steamers, sailing and 
arriving nearly on schedule, and ours are freight boats entirety. 

Chairman Ww.sh. To what extent would you say the had conditions that 
have been spoken of here are due to the line owners and to what extent to the 
community and to what extent the city and the Government and the State are 
to blame? 

Mr. Mersey. I would consider first from a personal point of view’, that it, is 
the responsibility of the State and the city and Federal entirely. The civil 
responsibility first. 

Chairman Waisii. And what next? The civic responsibility first, and then 
what? 

Mr. Mersey. Then the State. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Mersey. And then lastly the Federal. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; well, do you consider any of the responsibility what¬ 
ever to lie on the line owners? 

Mr. Mersey. Why, their responsibility must naturally follow the responsibility 
of the others, inasmuch as it is a mutual arrangement. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. Bo you consider that part of th<> State am] city mid 
Nation? 

Mr. Hersey. Part of our business life. 

Chairman Wai.sh. You do not consider that they have any responsibilities 
as line Owners alone? 

Mr. IIkrsky Not as line owners. It is for the general welfare. 

Chairman lVii.su. And you do not think, then, that any of the responsibility 
for bad conditions is on the line owners any more than it Is on Hie bnlainv of 
the community? 

Mr Ultima . The balance of the community. I think it is a general condi¬ 
tion, because—I simply take it, as a work, as a general social condition 

Chairman Wai.sh. Please explain your reasoning for your view m that 
respect 

Mr. Hersey. In just what lino? 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, just give us concisely your reasons for sn.wng there 
is no responsibility on the individual owners. 

Mr. ILermev Weil, from a philosophic or theoretical point of view it is this, 
that a man has got to work, and I believe there is equity in it for each side; 
that is, there is an equity m it for the laboring man, as there is also an equity 
in n for a man spending the money. The uses and abuses of these things is a 
different proposition. 1 am speaking from a point of equity, therefore I might 
say that if nature in its kindness ga\e us a good harbor it. is the fault of the 
civic ihI State and Federal Government at large if they have not made use of 
what nature has gi\en them. Therefore if we have not developed our harbor 
ami developed our dock faulities, and if we have not created a foundation lor 
good work, win then, we are at fault. 

Chairman AVu.sir. Would you he hind enough, Mr. Hersey, now, from your 
experience in the harbor of New York, to detail for the reeord here what you 
consider to be the bad conditions that are preventable or that might be 
remedied ? 

Mr. 11 !• us fa That would lane to he a statement that would take more time 
than I lane to sit here, to formulate the question so that it would be at all 
tangible. 

Chairman Walsh. Please tell me w nat scope you think generally my question 
takes in. There are certain bad conditions detailed hen* by all of the witnesses 
that might he railed had conditions; that is, that the men have no facilities for 
taking are of their clolhmg; that they are compelled to perform casual labor, 
not kno*\ ng when they are going to bo employed, what time they are going to 
he laid o;i. and then* an* no provisions for rest rooms or facilities for taking 
care of themselves properly. These things you ha\o heard testified to, and the 
excessively long hours, the carrying of what, by suin' people, might be deemed 
excessive loads for continuous* hours, and the readiness with which they can 
purchase poor liquor and are furnished with poor food. J think six or eight 
would cover the whole business. That is what T had reference to. Now, wliat 
was it you thought was within the scope of my question that would take any 
longer time than this afternoon? 

Mr. Hersey. I was looking at it from one point of view, and you from an¬ 
other. I was looking at it. from a fundamental point of \iew r , and you from a 
superficial point of \iew. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Well, looking at it from a superficial point of view, please 
stale the things you have discovered that you would call had conditions in tins 
industry Unit are either preventable or could he remedied. 

Mr. Mersey. Looking at it from a superficial standpoint, there isn’t—I think 
there has been very little facts produced. 1 think there has been very little 
testimony or evidence but what could be more or less remedied. That is like 
the arrangement for—water arrangements. 

Chairman Walsh. How could that lx* remedied? 

Mr. Hersey. By placing the matter before the people in charge. 

Chairman Walstt. Who ought to do it? What people? 

Mr. Hersey. Naturally it would come from some—I think we have a welfare 
worker in our district. She has done a great ileal in that line, just about the 
matter of water. 

Looking at it from the supervision standpoint, there is nothing-—I think 
there has been very little, speaking without prejudice, I think there has been 
very little testimony in evidence but what can be more or less easily remedied. 

Chairman Walsh. How could that be remedied? 
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Mr. llRithEY. That could he remedied by placing the matter before the people 
in charge. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, who ought to do it—what people? 

Mr. il husky. It would naturally come from—I think we have a welfare 
worker in our district. Now, she has done a greut deal in that line. Just 
about the time- 

Chairman Walsh. Now, to get to the question of water, in a hygienic way, 
do you think that is a matter to he referred to a social visitor? 

Mr. Heusky. Not necessarily. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how would you go about the concrete proposition 
of remedying that, primarily? 

Mr. 11 husky. That comes up to the individual. 

Chairman Waish. What individual? 

Mr. IIeiisev. Whoever is in charge of the different piers. 

Chairman Waish. The difterenl piers? 

Mr. II husky. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how would you provide for taking care of the 
clothing of the men? 

Mr. Hkhhhy. Why, that would he a matter for the State to consider how 
would he the better waj—wind her through the checking system- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Could you provide them with lockers? 

Mr. Heusky. Yes, sir; but you would have to take so much into considera¬ 
tion. • 

Chairman Walsh. You moan too much room lequired? 

Mr. Heusky. That is one thing; but even in putting our own clothing away in 
the places that we can put it, there is a danger of thett; and there is more or 
kss danger winch wo incur ot loss in the case of longshoremen. 

Chairman Wvlkii. Is it impossible to provide any - 

Mr. Heusky (interrupting). Not imposMhle 

Chairman W'aisii (interrupting), (’mild you suggest a wav now as to how 
facilities should he provided to take care of the clothing of the men? 

Mr. Heusky. Why that would he simply a matter of discussion among those 
that are interested to provide the best way. 

Chairman Walsii. Does it appear to you, from the testimony, that there an* 
any steps that could he taken to limit the liability to personal injury ot the 
men? 

Mr. Heusky. Why, I have not gleaned anything from the testimony that 
would lead me- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Could a system of inspection be adopted, 
either city inspection, or could a system of inspection he adopted by the steam¬ 
ship companies, that would reduce the liability? 

Mr. Heusky. Why, 1 nmigine that could be adopted. I think it would he the 
natural culmination of the employers’ liability act that such inspection will be 
enforced. 

Chairman Walsii. You think if the burden of taking care of these men Is 
placed directly on the industry, that perhaps they will keep the oil otf the decks 
and not have the men move so fact, and so on? 

Mr. Heusky. It has been my experience that under conditions of that kind 
that sand lias boon put around on the decks for Just Hint purpose. 

Chairman Walsii. So if this testimony is correct that lias gone in here, that 
could he prevented by having somebody whose business it was to distribute 
sand, so that they could not slip? 

Mr. TIkrsky. Yes, sir; the responsibility in this ease is actually the responsi¬ 
bility of the steamer. The steamer is individually respotisble. The responsi¬ 
bility lies with the ship. 

Chairman Walsii. Yes; so that you think it could be prevented by those in 
(barge of the ship taking ordinary preventive measures? 

Mr. Heusky. I do. 

Chairman Wwsii. Now, outside of the question of anything but the added 
cost, there should lie no diiliculty about making the employment less casual, 
should there? 

Mr. Heusky. There are probably lots of ways it might he made less casual. 

Chairman Walsh. And the only factor that enters into it is the factor of 
added cost in loading and unloading ships? 

Mr. Heusky. Tlmt is a factor, and then in the particular line of business I am 
engaged in the oilier fact is how the tonnage offers. 
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Chairman Walsh. When it comes in, you mean? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The times and pier? 

Mr. Hersey. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Tell us now, with respect to the establishment of places 
of rest, if some means were adopted by which the work could he made less 
casual—in other words, the men could be hired by the day, of course—the threat 
necessity of these rest houses would disappear. 

Mr. Hersey. Disappear. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, if that was not done, how do you say the situation 
should be remedied with reference to providing places for these men to repair 
to between times? 

Mr. IIeksky. I should say that would come from a Retting together, as you 
might call it, of the different Interests. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What interests? 

Mr. Hersey. Weil, the steamship interests, perhaps, or the stevedore inter¬ 
ests, or the wharf owners* interests. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, coming to the question of responsibility—all these 
matters that we have spoken of as being bad conditions, these local conditions 
as they have been attempted briefly to he detailnl here—how much responsibility 
for those conditions do you think rests upon the men, upon the longshoremen 
themselves? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, there is a personal responsibility rests on every man, and 
the responsibility for bis moral and bis civic duty and lus duties to bis family, 
that rests on every man; and, of course, the longshoreman is no exception. I 
believe in betterment, that the longshoremen should contribute in some way for 
his own benefit. I believe he should commence bis house cleaning at home. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think Irom your experience, Mr. Hersey, tlmt 
these men could or could not Improve their conditions? Whether or not they 
could best improve thoM* conditions \\ iih or \v ilhout organization? 

Mr. Hersey. 1 think they could improve them bettor with organization. 

Chairman Wm.sh. What are the conditions relatively at other ports which 
might he said to bo competitors with the port of New York? 

Mr. Hersey. Well, I know very lit:le. only in a casual way, about other ports. 

Chairman Wvlsh. We do not care for it to he first-handed information *, hut if 
jou have made a study of it from statistics or news items in the papers bearing 
upon * *o subjects, or from talks with the olhcors of ship companies, or with the 
men, o n any way you might have information, that would lx* what we want 
to g-'t 

Mr. Hersey. That would lx* affected highly by Hie magnitude of the business 
done, and the demand for labor. 

Chairman Walsh. Of course*, it is greater bore than anywhere else. 

Mr. IIlrsey. Greater here, and also depends on what became eventually of the 
cargoes, the ships bringing them, and where the cargoes originate. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, do you know enough about it to give us an opinion 
on tliis proposition? For instance, if employment was regularized so that these 
men could depend on a specific wage suilieient to keep a Iamily in decent com¬ 
fort by working hours that were not fatiguing beyond a reasonable point, under 
conditions with respect to rest rooms, toilet facilities, and everything else, is 
there anything in the competitive conditions compared with other ports that 
might divert progress or take away business from the port of New York? 

Mr. Hersey. Not from that reason. The tiling that would divert a cargo from 
the port of New York js dollars and cents, probably, is the primary thing that 
would divert it. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, what I want to get at, would the added cost of that, 
if that is the way you put It, would the added cost of creating such conditions 
in the port of New York make against the increase business or take away from 
the business of the port of Now York and divert it to other places? 

Mr. IIersey. Well, that is an economic question. 

Chairman Walsii. Well, you can answer It or given an opinion upon it. It 
would be merely an opinion. 

Mr. Hersey. My opinion would he that the first thing for consideration would 
he, in the comparison of the ports, the class and quantity of its traffic or cargoes; 
and then, of course, there is tlx* difference in the labor in price and perhaps you 
might say quantity. That is, what a gang of men is capable of doing at this 
port and what the same sized gang would he capable of doing or do do in the 
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other port. Those things, of course, all tend to resolve themselves Into the 
actual expenditure of money or the time saved or the time lost in the dispatch 
of the business. * 

Chairman Walsh. Well, can you answer it or give an opinion upon it? It 
for instance, what causes shipments to be made to Philadelphia rather than to 
New York outside of the mere geographical question? 

Mr. Heusey. Why, naturally, the goods destined l'or any Inland point are sent 
to the nearest port to that point, and I presume that the Philadelphia traflie— 
that is, the uirgo that originates and is shipped to or from Philadelphia—is 
shipped to or from there because of the ease with which it can be handled from 
that Port or the haul that is caused or made possible from there. 

Chairman Walsh. Suppose conditions could be so standardized that a long¬ 
shoreman in tin* city ol New York could steadily earn a wage of $15 per week. 
Would that make such a difference in the whole question of ocean traffic as to 
place New York at a disadvantage with any competitive port? 

Mr. Heusey. No; if the conditions were such that we could employ longshore¬ 
men at a weekly stipulated wage, hearing in mind that if we pay him $15 per 
week that he has done work for that amount of pay, why, if we could pay each of 
them $15 per week, we would lui\e the greatest port in the world. It would be 
the greatest port in flu* world if conditions were such that we could do that. 
lUit, unlortunately, in the cargo-carrying trade there is no definite arrival and 
departure in the bulk of what wo might term the tramp steamship trade to all 
parts of the world. A steamer makes a trip to China and Japan in about five 
months and comes hack full or half lull or empty, as the cargo offers, or may not 
come hack at all. It is an irregular trallie and therefore it hs irregular work. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What part does the stevedore cut in this entire question of 
conditions for longshoremen, both ns to wages and surroundings and hours of 
labor, and ad Hint? 

Mr. 11 eusey. Well, the stevedore is the contractor of the owner for discharg¬ 
ing his steamers. He may he mentioned in the charter party, which charter 
party is written in London, Liverpool, or Hamburg, as the ease may he, or he 
may he retained through other different agencies. The principal freight traflie 
in the port ol New York, irrespective of the testimony that has been given on 
passenger lines, is done through agencies, what we would term owners’ repre¬ 
sentatives in New York, Poston, or Baltimore; and the direct representative of 
the owner in this port or any port other than the home port is the captain of the 
ship. There lore the stevedore of a tramp steamer is directly accountable to the 
captain of the ship. 

Chairman Walsii. Mr. Garretson would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Garretson. Isn’t the real factor in the determination of the 
routing of goods the total cost of transportation from the point of origin to the 
point of distribution, as, for instance, from Birmingham to Pittsburgh? 

Mi. I (husky. Unquestionably—that is- 

Commissioner G vkueison (interrupting). And the ports costs at any one given 
point is only one of the minor factors of that total cost, and the transportation 
rate is really the dominating factor, as a rule? 

Mr. Heusey. Well, of course, the transportation rates—the rates clearly makes 
the big difference. 

Commissioner Garretson. It is a difference of transit cost and not transfer 
cost, which is a port cost ? 

Mr. Heusey. Well, port costs do, of course, regulate more or less, but it is in 
a minor degree- 

Commissioner Garretson. It is a minor factor? 

Mr. Heusey. Minor factor, 1 presume. Of course, I am not in a position to 
answer that. 

Commissioner Garretson. Then, on that basis, even if the costs of long¬ 
shoremen in New York were materially higher than they were in Boston, Phila¬ 
delphia, or New Orleans that would not be a factor in the routing of freight 
unless the amount was great enough to make the total cost via New York 
greater than via New Orleans? 

Mr. Heusey. Possibly, then, it would he a factor in the case. 

Commissioner Gvruktson. Because the consignee or consignor would largely 
determine the routing then. 

Mr. Heusey. Yes; most assuredly. 

Commissioner Garretson. Because the local interests could not do it? 

Mr. Hersey. Could not do it. 
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Commissioner Gakhf.tson. You made one statement a moment ago, If I un¬ 
derstood you, that I just want to see if you lire willing to stand for the logical 
consequences of what you stated. Ia response to (he question ns to where re¬ 
sponsibility in certain directions lay, you placed the responsibility, first, civ- 
if-nll.v; second, Stale; third, Federal or international; and then followed it up 
with the statement that the employer carried no direct responsibility except as 
n member of the public. Did I misunderstand you? 

Mr. Hersky. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gaiuiktson. You stated that you were speaking from the 
equitable and philosophical view. Speaking purely from the ethical basis, lias 
mi employer 11 rigid to follow practices that cripple men and makes a man 
more flotsam and Jetsam; and then, after squeezing the juice out of a man by 
10 years' service that ought to he distributed over -id years' earning period, 
then throw him off to the public to he supported alter the corporation or em¬ 
ployer tins skimmed the cream out of him? Would you hold that? 

Mr. Hekkky. Well, I think that you have hi ought me into a position that I 
think 1 would rather not answer—not try to answer—not that I fear to answer 
the question, but I did not come for an argument of that kind. 

Commissioner Caiiketson. It is not argument; it is u question of your posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. IIersey. It is n question of my personal position? 

Commissioner G ahhetson. Personally, do you believe Hint? 

Mr. Hkksey. Personally, T believe, ns I stated, that there is a certain equity 
for all—longshoremen included—personally. And the employer lias his re¬ 
sponsibilities, m ins way; the longshoremen and the State and the city and 
the f toy eminent have theirs. Now, there is no question, then, about an equity 
for us nil and (he responsibility. That is, if we, as laborers, do our bit we get 
our return for it, not only our return in the money paid but get a return in 
the liberty- we enjoy through the community at large—the State. 

('omniissioner (1 uirlteox. Do you believe, then, 11ml. as a matter of Inequity, 
the employer has the right to use liis employee ill a manner that makes the 
public at iarge support him after a certain period ns a physical wreck? 

Mr. IIersey. Why. I would not attempt to answer that. 

Commissioner Garke-ison. You mean to say Unit you possibly think he lots 
such a right? 

Mr. Mersey. I would not say that, even. 

Coma issioner G \rketson. Then you will not stand for the practical applica¬ 
tion of Pm answer that you made a little while before? 

Mr. llic.isi.v. I would not at this time. 

Commissioner G ikretson. You are wise. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman W.vi sit. Mr. Delano would like to ask you a question or two, Mr. 
IIersey. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. IIersey, is New York n free port? 

Mr. IIersey. Free porl ? 

Commissioner Delano. What they call a free port? 

Mr. IIersey. No. sir. 

Commissioner Delano. How are the charges here, tonnage and dock charges, 
and that sort of Uiing. compared with oilier of (he larger American ports? 

Mr. IIersey. Why, I think, comparing New York charges with Boston and 
Philadelphia, ns I understand it, the wharfage property in those cities is con¬ 
trolled by the railways, and the railways own the wharfage, so far as tile lad¬ 
ings are concerned, whereas in New York the piers are leased from the city on 
the North River, the greater number of them, at leasehold prices, and those 
piers are used by the lines for their own steamers, whereas the tramp steamer 
pays, on an average. $75 a day for every day the ship is alongside or the cargo 
on the pier. In Boston J think (here is no charge. II is railroad property and 
they dock the ship and provide wharfage facilities for the benefit of the cargoes 
that they receive. 

Commissioner Delano, How does the expense compare with getting or trans¬ 
ferring the freight from the vessel to the railway or from the railway to the 
vessel, comparing New York with other ports—Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and so on? 

Mr. Hersev. I am not in a position to give that information. 

Commissioner Delano. Is it more or is It less? 

Mr. Hersey. I should judge transferring from the piers to the cars here is 
done through the different terminals at stipulated rates, which can be verified ; 
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and I imagine the same arrangement is done with the railroads on their own 
piers in Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all; thank yen, Mr. Ilersey. 

Call your next witness, Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Miss Louise Peters. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS LOUISE EDGAR PETERS. 

Mr. Barnes. Am 1 right in believing that you have made some study of the 
longshoremen’s situation in Liverpool? 

Miss Peters. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. At first hand? 

Miss Peters. Somewhat. 

Mr. IIminks. At first hand, as well as from some study of the documents 
relating to it? 

Miss Peters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barnes. Were you here just when Mr. Carroll was on the stand? 

Miss Peters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrnes. Mr. Carroll's statements, so far as you are aware, were correct 
as to the hours, etc ? 

Miss Peters. There was one point that I thought Mr. Carroll did not make 
dour, and that is in regard to Ihe telephones in clearing houses, and other 
minor ponds; hut otherwise his statement was correct. 

Mi Byrnes. Otherwise Ids statements were correct, so far as >ou learned? 

Mis** Peters. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Miss Peters, T do not care to have >ou, then, go into the detail 
of Mr. Carroll’s testimony, because we have that already; hut 1 would like you 
to tell us. as brietly as possible, something about the attitude of the port authori¬ 
ties in Liverpool as to this longshore work. 

Miss Peters. May I relate it to the ticket system of London, or do you wish 
me to cut out that? 

Mr Barnes. Do you menu about how they attempted to eliminate- 

Miss Peters. The two hang together, in a way. 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, just give us an idea of their ticket system. The only thing 
Is, our time is short and we have to be brief. 

Miss Peters. The two great experiments in dccasuallzation that have been 
made in England lias been founded upon the pooling ol labor over a large area 
and the mobilization of labor in that area. Thev are essentially alike in funda¬ 
mental principles; they are different in some of the details. In London the ex¬ 
periment was carried on by private monopoly which controlled a large enough 
labor supply to make Ihe experiment on a large scale and finance it. They had 
two classes of permanent laborers and two classes of casuals. One of those was 
a class of preference men. Their system was divided into departments and 
controls—rather, controls, and then departments under the controls—and no¬ 
tification was sent the day before of the probable amount of labor that would he 
required in each department; that the men were chosen in the order of their 
classes, first, from the permanent men. when they were not wanted in their OYvn 
particular departments, must he taken in the other departments; and the se¬ 
lected workers—preference men must he chosen from throughout the system 
before any ordinary casuals could he taken on. That made* a system of pref¬ 
erence men running up from ordinary casuals to permanent men or weekly wage. 
That system was built up through 20 years’ experience. 

In Liverpool the experiment known as the clearing-house scheme was started 
in 1912, under the auspices of Parliament, through the labor exchanges, was 
financed by the hoard of trade, and financially supported by the shipowners and 
by the labor unions. There was no party opposing; that is, no group of opposi¬ 
tion. There were individuals. There was a strike at the beginning of the ex¬ 
periment. but the men struck contrary to the orders of their union. Certain 
shipowners have not hacked it up, but they are in the minority. 

This clearing-house scheme is founded upon the system of pooling labor over 
a large area—practically the entire part of Liverpool—with a central clearing 
house and six minor clearing houses, and each clearing house is supposed to be 
filled with the registration of men; that is, all the men at the beginning of this 
system registered who had ever worked at the docks. They registered in two 
classes; the more* regular men registered as company’s men and had the privilege 
of being hired first by the firms for which they had ordinarily hung out and with 
whom they were before registered. 
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The clearing-house men were more of the sort of ordinary casuals, hut they 
were attached to one clearing-house area, and they could work outside of that 
clearing-house area, hut in their registration and under the s\stem they were 
attached to one clearing house. Each clearing house has its own committee, 
formed of the employers and the men and the manager, who acts as secretary, 
hut has no vote. There is a joint committee of the men and the employers 
which acts as a final referee in all matters of dispute. One of tin* great, features 
of the clearing-house scheme' is the surplus stand. The men are supposed to ap¬ 
ply to their ordinary stand as they used to do for hiring, hut in each clearing¬ 
house area there are two or three surplus stands for the men to go to who are 
not hired; in other words, the men who are turned off. Those surplus stands 
arc' connected by telephone* with the clearing house's of the area, which clearing 
houses in turn, are connected with the central clearing house. The linns are 
practically all connected with the clearing-house area by telephone. Conse¬ 
quently, wlii'ii a shortage ol labor at one point arises at the docks there can he 
gotten almost immediately the required men from tin.* surplus which may exist 
and undoubtedly will exist at one or two other points in tin* dock system. That 
shortage on tin* surplus on the IRth of January, 11)112, reached such figures that 
the surplus was over 3,500, and the shortage was over 1,000 at the same tune in 
the same port. 

The s,\slem by which the clearing-house scheme is operated was of such 
bencht to the men that the men say 1hc\ would stiike to got it back if it was 
taken away, because instead of a man being obliged to go all cner the port to 
H*cei\e lus pay and waste half a day In* is paid at one point. He can be paid 
by the clearing-house board of trade, or he can be paid by private firms, which 
may or may not have a window’ in that clearing house; but in either case ho 
gets his pay at one particular place and one particular locality, and he has to 
go hut a few' steps at the most io recene his entire pay for the week. 

The system of clearing-house wages is quite elaborate. I think there won’t 
he I hue to go into it. 

Chairman Wusii. IIa\e you that any place in writing which you could turn 
over to the commission? 

Miss Pliers. It has all boon reported by Mr. Williams, who was the* divi¬ 
sional officer who made a study of the scheme, and has been published by him 
In se\eral pamphlets, wlmh gn\e out the plan of the scheme, and he has 
written a hook which has gi\on the experience of the first year’s working of the 
scheme. 

Chaim m Waish. What Is the title of the hook? 

Miss PnKits. It is First Year’s Working of the Liverpool Scheme. I have it 
right here. 

Commissioner IIarrtman. There it is [calling the attention of the chairman 
to a hook upon the tnhlel. 

Miss Peters. The point is, in both these experiments, especially in London, 
at the London & India Dock there, they have found that the decasualization of 
labor has been not only of great advantage to the employer, but a far-sighted 
policy. In the Liverpool scheme it is almost too soon to judge, and they have 
had certain difficulties in the carrying out of tlu* scheme. The men have not 
always been consistent in their attitude, and there have been one or two 
difficulties which have made it almost too soon to pass judgment, but it is sig¬ 
nificant that Air. Williams, In his report of the first jear's working, goes a step 
further than he did id his original document and in the original plan of the 
scheme as it was first carried out, and lie recommends a permanent labor sys¬ 
tem, such as they have in London under the port authorities and have had for 
a great many years. 

There are quite a good many other items, but I think you are pressed for 
time and can get. it out of the report. For instance, the clearing houses 
themselves have certain other duties. 

Chairman Walsh. All that Is included in this book? 

Miss Peters. The whole thing is practically included in that report. 

Commissioner IIarrtman. Would you recommend this same system for this 
country? 

Miss Peters. It. seems to me that whatever differences there are between the 
port of New York, for instance, and the port of Liverpool would make it not any 
harder for the thing to be done in New York than in Liverpool. They have 
overcome more difficulties, it seems to me, than we would have to 
overcome here, although our difficulties might be different. For instance, 
their national insurance act has complicated the mutter extraordinarily; their 
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closed-dock system is dillicult, ttml we have no larger urea, I think, hero I 
mean the distance between our dill'ercnt .shipping centers are almost parallel 
wilh (ho distances between London Outer and Tilbury Dock, and the tilbury 
1 locks are under the system of (lie port of London authorities. And the same 
way with Liverpool docks; there is ltirkenhead, wliieli is quite far removed 
from the renter, and which oilers dilliculties in transportation. 

Oommis.-doner llAimiw \x. Where are the general conditions belter, on the 
docks at Liverpool or London? 

Miss Pktkc.s. 1 can not say. , 

Commissioner Ilviutiw \,\. Very inucli iho same system pertaining to both ! 

Miss I'K'iKits. it is di Hereof in London. The port of London I here controls 
only about .'ll per cent of Hie labor of the port. There is a great lot of shipping 
done in 1 lie river from the wharves; and in Liverpool (lie clearing-house system 
controls prai lionllv die whole port. Liverpool is entirely a union port, and Lon¬ 
don IS very loosely ojgain/od. I should say that 1 suppose the conditions ill 
London are worse there the casual labor condilions—as to casual labor. I heir 
Idea in the beginning was to reduce the reserve at Hie cost, at first, of the casual, 
who would tie squeezed out ; and they thought it would lie cheaper for tile State 
and better for <*\er,\bndy concerned tint the ensoul should be •squeezed, end that 

a fewer number of'nien'shnuld get wotk .re regularh, even il Hie casual were 

made a particular problem. Thai-Ilie} did lint mean to ilnow him out entirely, 
but they meant to throw him out of the dock sjMem and regularize tlmt employ¬ 
ment and make the casual who was squeeyud out a separate problem, cither for 
temporal v support by the Slate or educate him in some other line of work 
In other words, they felt that the surplus was demoralizing the dock-labor 
situation, and cronting'a large body of unemphnablc^. who wcic siinplj a burden 
on the rate pa.wrs, as almshouse paupers and criminals. That is a perteetly 
\vell-establishe<i fact. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTER B. HOLT. 


Mr. P>uims. Tlie position you occupy is what Mr. Holt? 

Mr. Holt. Organi/cr of the International Longshoremen’s Association. 

Mr. 1*> mines. Mr. Holt, you lune attended most ot the sessions here, have >011, 
in the two days? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 1 , ... .. . 

Mr. r, mini's. \Ye liave pone over and corroborated a large part ot the ground, 
but there are one or two things Hut I would like to ask jou parln ularly, 
although we will have to be a little brief. 

You are an organizer and. 1 understand, in Ilia! eapaciD you work somewhat 
ns a walking delegate; that is, >ou bear the complaints ot the men at Hit' 
different piers. Are there mam causes of complaint in those piers in tins port ' 
I mean of all sorts of complaints? 

Mr. Holt. There certainly is 

Mr. ItABNKx. Hive the larger one? 

Mr. Holt. Well, I lia\e in m t \ time had complaints where men ba<l to paj Jor 
their positions to the foremen. , ,. „ 

Mr. ILuw.s. Do you mean they had to pay some foreman 1o get a position/ 

Mr. Hoi r. Men liad to pay $10 or $20 to secure omploj meat. 

Mr. D mints. Was that on the check system or simply took them out of a 
shape? 

Mr Holt. Simple look them out of a shape. 

Mr. J> mines That meant if lie paid $10 or $20 lie was to he taken on e\ery 
time lie came up? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H mixes. What else? 

Mr. IIolt. T have bad occasion where men were paid as short as $L0S» <>n 
four weeks on ITi men. 

Mr. H .minks. I low did they shorten it; just a little on each man/ 

IMr. IIolt. Yes, sir. 

air. H mines. Knocked out a few hours? _ 

atr Holt. Yes. sir. They have a system of paying the men to keep them 
satisfied. They will pay half of the men it or 4 cents more than is actually 
coming, while they will pay others 7b or 80 cents short. The men who have 
received more will not go with the men who have received less on their coip- 
plalnts. I have copies of firms’ pay rolls w liieli were furnished to me by foie- 
inen, to that effect, in their own handwriting. 
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Mr. Barnes. Go ahead with something else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who does that? Is that tin* stevedore? 

Mr. Holt. That is Edwin litre, on the Berwin Coal Co., in .Jersey Cit.v. I 
have nllidavits to that effect, where he has taken .$20 off of men, Hut I have 
never been able to get to Mr. Berwin, due to the fact that his own secretary 
and all the superintendents and all own a few votes in their concern, and 
therefore will not permit that story to get to Mr. Berwin. I have gone to the 
labor departments in New York and New Jersey, and they are unable to 
touch it, claiming there is not loss sufficient for them to go ahead. I have 
gone to the pastor of the church of which Mr. Berwin is the treasurer, and he 
fells me Mr. Berwin is a rich man, he has left his business out in the depart¬ 
ment, and as long as he re<oives a certain protit on the money invested he dots 
not interfere with tin* running of the department. 

Commissioner O'Conmil. The preacher dot's? 

Mr. Holt. The pastor of the church told me that. 

Chairman Wat.su. What church; who was it? 

Mr. Holt. The Church of Ascension; the Ke\. Stickney Percy (Irani. 

Commissioner O’Conm il. Who did not interfere? 

Mr Hoi r. He said Mr. Bcrw m did not interfere with an\ of tin* departments 
as long as lie received a ceit.im pmht oil it. 

Commissioner Hvkiiimw lb* is only a member; it is K. J. and John E. 
K. J. is the junior member 

Mr I loi r, 1 do not believ e Mr Bei w in is aw m e of the fat ts It is the super- 
infepdenis, and so lorlh. he has got wot king tor him, and lit' does not inter- 
loro with the business We have nover been able to get a <onleroino with Mr. 
i’env in. 

Mr Bvirws Mr Ib>!l, when- do \ou find the most Double, with the stove* 
doles, ihe eoniiatting slevedoies, or with the companies that tie their own 
w oi k? 

Mr Hurr. Mostly wiili (lit 1 eont i a< i mg stevedores 

Mr P»\i:ms. Name the large' ionlnnimg stev <M< n es, two or three of the 
largest in Hits port? 

Mr. Holt. Morgan & Sons; Monahan *S> .Mills 

Mr. B mini's Smith? 

MV. Holt. Simlli Ac Bray; Grady & George 

Mr. B' i!Ni„s. Is tlu'te an assotiahon of sp»\t»dort‘s m tin* port? 

Mr. 11< , ”, Not th.il T Know of ; not as an organization. 

Mr. Bv, \s. Not as an organi/ation? 

M r. T foi i No, si i. 

Mi - ituivi s. Now’. T would like for >ou to give mu your idea, going through 
Ibis for a nunilu r of .vears. Wlimli do von consoler, if you have to have them, 
Da* che< k s.\ span or the shape as being the best ? 

Mr. Hoi r. 1 conside r the shape' is the best lor the men. due to Ihe fact that 
the slewedoie emplei.vs practical longshoremen, which will picvent accidents to 
Ihe' ship. On the' other hand, we know where* the' cheek system is in vogue, and 
welfare workers have gone to the superintendent of piers ami seeured positions 
lor men—outvie is 11k* uplift people*—and helped their families, hut they were* 
not prat I leal workers, and when they went on the* job l hey crippled the long¬ 
shoremen from being able to go to work. 

Mr. B mjnls. I am afraid joit have some objection to uplift work. 

Mr. 11 oi t. 1 ln\e got it here, if.vem want it 

Mi*. J * mines. Toll me* something about when* \ on know e>f mem being dis¬ 
charged--at least, not taken on—because* of some complaints they have made 
against activities in unions? 

Mr. Hon*. 1 know of one specific case that T can <pte>te, and also give .vent a 
copy of the agreement, if the commission wants it, where* 1 lit' Manhattan Light cr- 
age Co. issued an order to all their men that if they wanted to stay in the* 
employ of the company they would have to sign an agreement not to belong to 
5,n > organization alliliated with the* American Federation of Labor nor any 
othe r labor union without first getting the consent of the employer. 

Air. Barnes. Tell me a little bit about accidents. 

Air. Holt. They are very numerous. 

Afr. Barnes. As we are soon going to have a new workmen’s compensation 
*j uv in this State you need not take up the question of pay, but tell me how acci¬ 
dents occur. 

AJr. IIolt. In all ways. I have been the victim of one myself. 

Air. Barnes. Tell tlnit. 
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Mr. Iloi/r. I yvas working on a ship that was a little behind time—the ship 
was nor behind time, but they wanted to have the ship all discharged by 
0 o'clock Saturday night, so that they could report to the ollicc that the ship 
was reaily for loading Monday morning. The hatch I was working in was a little 
behind in (he work, and they shifted three gangs into the one hatch. The gang 
1 was in happened to have to go in the middle of the other two. I was loading 
up a hag of potatoes on another man’s shoulder and another bag came along and 
knocked me o\er and shifted all my brains and laid me up for two weeks— 
shifted them into the right place. I never went back. 

Mr. It minks As I understand it, then, that accident was a good thing for you? 

Mr Hour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. It mints, it prevented you from working at that place any more? 

Mr. Hoi r. Yes. 

Mr. BuiVvs. Now’, r would like for you to give me your idea of some of the 
ways m wlmh the longshoreman's condition could be bettered. You are a 
union man, and we will lm\e to consider that you had control—a 100 per cent 
orgain/.ation. Now, that being granted, tell me some of ihe ways in which it 
could bo bettered. 

Mr Hoi t. Well, one of the ways it could bo bettered, if the labor depart¬ 
ments--! he Stale labor departments—was gi\en more power to compel the 
organization as well as the employers to meet and colder on different grievances. 
Another remedy would be if immigration to a certain extent could be looked into 
more < arcfully. 

Mr. I• ,i;w,s. How about the inspection of the woiking gear? 

Mr. Holt. A very good thing. 

Mr. Haknks. You hear o! all the dilferenl accidents that o<cur? 

Mr. Holt. Yes; nearly. 

Mr. I>aunes. They are nearly all brought to you; 1 mean, that amount to 
anything? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. H minks. You never bear of the dozen littlo bruised fingers, and things 
of that kind, and bruised toes? 

Mr. Hour. \Ye hear so many that we don’t pay any attemion to them any 
more 

Mr. 1> minks. You hoar of the important accidents. Toil me, so far as you 
can now bring to your mind, the number or the percentage of (host* accidents 
that oceur through some break m the machinery. In oilier words, something 
that might have boon proxenled by an inspection of the different gears. What 
do you think; can you make an estimate? 

Mr. llorr. Well, that is \ery haul II is very hard to find out Ihe actual 
causo of an accident, because (lie man who is at fault is always under the 
coyer to coyer it up and the (ompany is always under cover 1o cover it up; and 
there is a lot of men yyill not say anything, oven though they know about It, 
ior fear of being dismissed lor knoyving too much about it. 

Mr. Harms. In oilier words, there is undoubtedly a system along the water 
front of eyerybody minimizing accidents? 

Mr. Hoit. Yos, sir. 

Mr. K minks The men themselves as \yell as the employers? 

Mr. Hoi r. Yes. 

Mr. I?minks. Tiie employers do it for obvious reasons and the men do it 
because they are afraid to talk too much; is that right? II a man talks too 
much yyhat is the result? 

Mr. Holt. He takes the gale for it. 

Mr. IIaunks. Thai is all. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. You know something about these coal barges and 
conditions on those boats? 

Mr. Hoit. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner OVonnf.lt,. You made some investigation of thorn? 

Mr. Hoit. 1 know that one of the biggest detriments to the coal-barge man 
is the fact that tlie yyotm a and children are permitted to be on the boats. There 
lire cases where cocaine is carried on these boats from one Stale to another. 
There are cases yvliere those boats go to eastern ports where the mills are, where 
Ihe captain yyill get acquainted y\Ith some girl working in the mills and bring 
them doyvn on the boat, and after he gets tired of her he turns her over to some 
other captain or some friend of Ids in the city here, and lie will go back and 
bring another doyvn. That is the condition with the boat. There are between 
three and four thousand children on all the boats; not the coal boats alone, 
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but taking the barges, lighters, and everything into consideration. They arc 
getting no education whatever. There are.several concerns that will not hire a 
man unless he has a woman and children on the boat. 

Commissioner O’Connki l. Illegitimate children on the boat? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; there are. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you made any investigation, or has jour 
organization? 

M r . IIolt. We have referred the matter to several people, who wont out and 
worked oil the situation, and i! seems that everybody that goes out on the 
situation, in some mysterious an ay they are slopped J, t working on it. Then* 
is— the boat owners’ organization has incorporated here not long ago, and it 
seemed in some imperious way they have got a way ot preventing everything 
that goes on pertaining to them becoming known. 1 want to say that the tide¬ 
water boatmen’s organization wont on record Sunday afternoon that if this 
commission could do an.\thing toward proAouting any women or children on 
the boats they would be* very thankful for il ; \ory thankful to ha\e it exist. 
Furthermore, they have a boat, wlii<h they own. which they will put at tin* 
disposal of the commission or any investigators this commission may desire to 
send out to Investigate the < omlilions. 

Furthermore, there are several cases at the present time in this last two weeks 
that ha\e been taken up. If the commission wants it later, l can give them to 
Mr. Fames, records of cases now pending in court; east's of while slavery; 

where children have beta made drudges out of; and numerous other 
ca^es we have got records of that we will turn over to the committee if they 
want them. 

1 referred the matter to the New Jersey State Labor Department and told 
them there were about 4,000 on the boats, and they sent an investigator out 
and lie came back and said there were only 1!) on all boats. We can show him 
one boat with I- children on alone. 

Commissioner o’Conm m. JIa\e jnu or the organization or any one you 
know of any suggestive plan for remedying this condition? 

Mr. Holt* Yes; we have. We have lots of data on it which we would he glad 
to furnish. 

Commissioner O'Cox mil. Will you see this commission is furnished with 
that data which you ha\e covering these \arious eases that you have mentioned? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir; 1 ha\e it right hero, if >ou want it. 

Fomai ssioner OVoxnlli. Just leave it with Mr. Ha rues. 

Mr. li >lt. Here it is. 

(At this point the witness submitted several letters and newspaper clippings. 
The letters are printed as “Holt K\lnlnf.” The newspaper clippings are as 
follows: “Fifteen bundled strike to gi\e children an education,” New York 
K\ening Journal, January 2, 1014; “Captains of barges striking to keep 
whes and children ashore,” Newark Evening News, February 25, 1014; “ Font 
owners incorporate,” New York World, March 10, 1014; “Boatmen hold on 
abduction charge,” Observer, May 22, 1014; “A drudge, she says, on father's 
barge,” New York World, June 7, 1014.) 

Commissioner Commons. What are the hours that you have in your agree¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Holt. In what agreement do you mean? 

Commissioner Commons. The Hoboken agreement; yes*. 

Mr. Holt. There is no agreement for the longshoremen. There is an agree¬ 
ment for the boatmen. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, 1 mean for the longshoremen. 

Mr. IIolt. There is no agreement whatever—-only a verbal agreement. The 
last time we made the request for an increase in wages, instead of the com¬ 
pany meeting any of the ofl’nials or flu* men at the appointed time that the 
limit was supposed to he up, every company at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, which 
was the limit, put a sign out on the door that on and after such a date wages 
would be such and such; and there isn’t any agreement whatever between the 
companies in this port. 

Commissioner Commons. There was nothing said whatever about the hours 
of work ? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any rule of the local? 

Mr. IIolt. No, sir; it is a case that when the ship is in the men have got to 
work if they want to make a living at it. Sometimes a ship will be in for 
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Him* days, and she is gone, and you won’t have another ship lor four or five 
days or a week or ten days, and consequently you have to woik night and day 
when the ship is then' if you want to make a living. 

('onuuissionor Commons, lias the matter e\er been taken up. 

Mr. Ilof/r. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. In tin* meeting? 

Mr. 1 Ioi.t. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Haw* von in jour demands on the employers in¬ 
cluded any proposition lor a cerlam number of hows’ pay if the man is culled 
out? 

Mr. IIoit. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Haw* jou e\er eoiisidered liiai. 


Mr. Iloi.r. No, sir. ...... 

Commissioner Commons. Do jou think that would be feasible, prueth able, for 
an organization to take up/ 

Mr. Holt. If it would woik out it would be 
Commissioner Commons. 1 did not ask jou (hat. 

Mr. Holt. J say if il could he worked out il would he. 

Commissioner Commons 1 ask jou ii it would woik out/ 

Mr Honr. 1 could not say that. 

Commissioner Commons You have an acquaintance with tie' conditions m 
other ports as well as with the Hoboken woik' 

Mr. Holt. New York. Hiooklyn, Hoboken, ]>o*-tou polls, and Philadelphia and 
Haitintore, of the work ol the oig.imz.ilioii. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, is labor paid more in Philadelphia than it is 
in Hoboken? 

Mr. Holt. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Loss? . 

Mr Hoi t Le-s. Tliev wcie onlv pa i<l cents an hour until ahoiil eight or 
nine months ago. possibiy a joar ago, and tliev wee then raid'd to VM ends an 
hour. 

Commissioner Commons. How about Poston’ 

Mr. Hoi t. Poston has got a signed agmment ; an a 
our organization. 

Commissioner Commons. AVh.it are 
Mr. IIoit (interrupting) Thej lia\e rules and rogi 
lain amount oi cargo shall he put into a certain kind 
They have certain lilies and regulations in r< 
home and gel supper, and so forth, when wor’ 


jolute closed shop with 


it ions there that n eer 
>f a sling, and no more, 
d to pel milting Ihc mi'll to go 
overtime. Also they have it in 
their a gi cement there that if a man is ordeiwl out at 7 o’< lo< k at night he must 
get paid for at least half a night’s work, unless lie is finishing up a ship which 
is going to sail. 

Commissioner Commons Is there any limit on the amount of time? 

Mr. I Ioi.t. No, sir; there is no limit on time Hint I know of. 

Commissioner Commons It is impracticable to put a limit on the amount of 
lime they work, is that right? 

Mr. Hoit. The only poi I I know they have a limit on is Galveston, Tex. The 
only one I know personally, and that is through talking to representatives 
there. Tliev stow cotton at V2\ cents a bale, and jou must stay in the hateli at 
leasl eight hours, and jou dart* not earn over $<’, a day, and if you do, they fine 
you a whole (lav’s pay for doing it. 

Commissioner Commons. Is then' a verj large proportion of your member¬ 
ship that don’t get steady work? 

Mr. Holt. There is quite a number of them 

Commissioner Commons. What do the wages per week range from? 

Mr. Hour. I should average about, taking them all in all, possibly about $10 


Commissioner Commons. T am not speaking about the average. T am speak¬ 
ing about the lowest and highest. 

Mr. Holt. Some men majbo earn $1 HO, and others will earn soO or It 

is according to the conditions In tin* port 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any way of equalizing the work around 
amongst your members? . 

Mr. Holt. No, sir; wo have not. Tin* stevedore hires the men lie thinks the 
best men fitted to do the work 

Commissioner Commons. You let the stevedore handle it? 

Mr. Holt. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. You don't try to see every 111:111 lms u fair return? 

Mr. Holt. All we try <0 see is that he hires all union men. 

Commissioner Commons. He might give all the work to the same man? 

Air. Holt. He might give it all to the one man if he wants to. 

Commissioner Commons. And still you. as a union, permit that because >ou 
allow a man to work <10 hours, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Holt. It is to the option of the man himself. As a general rule men will 
not come hack alter 20 hours. Anv man that has worked 20 hours knows he 
lias got enough, and will go home and slay there Oeeasiomdly we 1 mm had 
cases where the companies have refused to pa.v men that had put so mum horns 
in. We had a ease here not long ago. on the Hamburg-American Line, wheie a 
man had JC»2, and something, eonnng lor a week’s pa\. and the eompnn.\ abso¬ 
lutely refused to pay it. He had put in every hour there was in the week. 

Commissioner T.ennon. How many hours did ho put in. it \ou know? 

Mr. Holt. I don’t know. He must have been sleeping in the ship, in the 
smokestm k 

Commissioner O’Conm'.ii. I>id the company p:i> him finnllv ? 

Mr. Hojt. Thov called him in the ollieo. and. T believe, gave him and 
lofused to pay him the rest, because the man could not have worked The 
clock was punched on oven shape, night, davs, and Sundays. The clock was 
jilwavs punched, and thev refused to pay the man. 

Commissioner Commons, lias this mutter ever been taken up in the union 
as to wbother- 

Mr Hoi r (interrupting!. The only pi sue I know it has been taken up is 
amongst the men on the North Herman l.lovd. They have passed a law in 
their organization that any nun waking over 20 hours, that he should lxi 
brought up on < barges if lie is in Hie organization. 

Commissioner Commons. Ho von consider that Ihere are too many meat 
How many men are thole 111 the Hoboken local? 

Mr Hoi . Theio are four lo<als in Hoboken 

Commissioner Commons. I understand Unit ><>u have everything organized 
on Hit' Hoboken Hock? 

Air. IIoit. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How man men altogether on Ihc Hoboken Hook? 

Air IIoit. There are four locals there, avei aging about SOO memlx rs to tin* 
local. 

Commi ’oner Commons. About 2.000 members altogether? 

Air. Hoi : Yes. sir; about 2.000 members. 

Commissioner Common-,. I >0 von consider that there are too many men on 
the do< ks? Are 2 000 men too inanv to do tin* woik? 

Mr Iloi r. At limes then' an* and at other limes there are not enough men 
The trouble is that these contracting stevedores hung in men I nun i.rooklvn 
and other parts there. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, they call not put them in if thev aie not mem¬ 
bers of the union? 

Air. TIoit. The contractors will try. Wo have all kinds of rumpuses over 
that with contracting stevedoios. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, there are nonunion men working? 

Air. TIoit. They bring nonunion men over from ltrooklvn over there. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you permit, them to work? 

Mr. Hott. We do not if we can pi event it. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if you haven’t got enough men—if there are 
not enough union men—1 suppose you permit them to put on nonunion men? 

All*. Holt. Not if we can help it. 

Commissioner Commons. Even though you can not furnish enough union 
men? 

Mr. Hott. There is always enough men could bo got, union men, if they would 
hire them, but the trouble is these contracting stevedores have a class of men 
working for them that they can pav short. They don’t pay them short. The 
way it is, they take them to a saloon Saturday night and play cards with 
them, and only play one hand. lie loses $2, and savs I won’t play any more 
They simply play cards and only play one band. The boss wins over hand, and 
the other fellow throws his band down. 

Commissioner O’Connfli. Does the boss keep playing with everybody? 

Mr. Holt. He keeps playing with them all 

Commissioner Hahrtman. You said the employers would not hire men unless 
women and children were on the boats, too. What is the reason for that? Do 
you think they keep their ships better? 
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Mr. Tioi/r. Well, the employer figures that his property is bettor protected. If 
a captain should go oft and get drunk and stay away from the bout a day or two 
the women folks are there to take cun' of it. They have several methods of 
that kind in their head as the reason for having the women and children aboard 
the boat. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES B. BARNES. 

Mr. 11 arn’kk. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have jou ask any questions that 
are riot clear*. 

Chairman Wm.nii. Don't \<m Hunk you bettor star! out by making your own 
statement in refereme to those points. I have some questions suggested here 
such as, bnelly, what are the conditions on other piers than (SO. Most of the 
testimony is on Pier (50 That is Mast J{i\er, llolmken and Brooklyn. What are 
th»' conditions on oilier pass Hun Pier (50—that is, on the Fast lUver, Hoboken 
and Brookljn? 

Mr. It minks. Well, the conditions on the other piers in the port, for instance, 
the Chelsea Piers, the conditions are much the same as (to, (50 being one of the 
Chelsea Piers The Cui.aid Piers are about (he same', except that they work 
the men a little easier. On the American Pier they ha\e mostly—there are not 
miin.v wNte melt on the American Pier. They employ mostly foreign labor, lint 
on all tie* others the <onditions are about the same, except that Pier (50 stands 
out because they keep the men employed a liltlc more regularly, and that is 
all. They ha\e more work lor 1 ho men. So (ar as Hoboken is concerned, the 
North Herman Llo\d—that is. or the Bremen lane and the Hamburg Jane—the 
conditions are not much diltercnt from (50. except they do not work them so 
hard While <50 is a place to make a lug week, it is regarded by the men as the 
hardest pier to work on—that is, they keep them harder at work. Over at Ho¬ 
boken 11 1 o.x are a lit Do slower. The Herman element predominates, and they do 
not work them so hard. 

When jou come down to the Bush Dock, that large system down there, there 
is when* jour tramp steameis and jour freight vessels and other irregular work 
is carried on, and there arc very few white men working—that is, comparatively. 
Probably two-thirds ot tin* men down there are Italians, and, of (our.se, condi¬ 
tions are a little worse. On the coastwise piers the (onditions are much worse 
than on any of Hu* foreign piers. 

Chairman Wu.su. Is then* any Oovernment inspedion of those boats that are 
spoken of—Unit is, barges and oilier boats? 

Mr P>MINKS. None that 1 know' of. 

Chairman Walsh. To what extent are the bad conditions that we have heard 
of hen*, would jou say due to the line owneis or to the men themselves or to the 
community, the Stab*, the < ity, or Uovernmcn!, tlu* Stale, and the Nation? 

Mr IImi v s. Well, f would say dealing with tin* matter has led me to believe 
that it is largely line owners—that is, thej stand at tin* head. Most of these 
lines an* owned abroad. They only have their representatives ben*. And It. is 
.just tin* same as when 1 went to the museum ot satet.v to ask about why the 
steamship companies did not (ontribuie to tin* upkeep ot that, and Dr. Tollman 
said they are all Joroign companies, and we mwer June thought about asking 
them. So it Is tin* steamship companies first and then the community, and then 
the longshoremen. 

If the longshoremen of this port had lmd, to lx* plain about it, bad bad sense 
enough to go! together, they could have bad the situation in Iheir own hands. 
They are a bright lot of people. The only thing has been that they ha\e been 
in two opposing organizations, the old L. Ik I’. A. since 1807 and tlx* 1 L. A. 
now, and they, if one organization proposed one thing the other opposed it. At 
least, they did not oppose it, but rather scoffed at it, and did not help. And it 
has only been in the last year they have oven gotten together on a wage scale. 

Chairman Walsh, Are there any appliances on exhibition at tlu* museum of 
safely that you noticed that could he added to the equipment here, that would 
prevent accidents? 

Mr. Baknioh. Only two things. For instance, they have thin sheets, what 
they call alundum, which is practically—you can not slip on it -and those 
thin sheets would he fine to go on the winches that have been spoken of here, 


<« 
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ami they have another tiling* a hook, that has a quirk-act mg device for closing 
down, so that the draft can not bounce out of it. For instance, alter a draft 
comes up. and the winch comes up. the winchnian lets it drop onto the hook 
The winchman lets it drop onto the rail, either the hatch combings or the rail 
of the vessel; if might lilt the rope up in the hook so it will come up over the 
point of it, and dialts have fallen that way. Hut in this safety douce there is 
a little clamp comes down and engages it. \erv simply, and \ery quick acting, 
that con l d bo used and is used on some of the piers here. Some of the piers - 
well, for instanee. Pier GO—has that, I know'. And those two things 1 know of 
that they hate up there. 

('hailman Wai.sii. As to other deuces, such as for protection in any vva.v-- 

Mr. J!\iiM’,s (interrupting). For instance, they have a sa\e-a!l; that is, a 
net. or something of that kind, stretched from the ship to the pier, to prexonl 
p.n kages as they are passed over—as they are passed mer after they ha\e been 
Pm toned across the \essel—to pre\ent them from falling into the water. If 
a dr.ilt should fall out, it would fall into this net, and sa\e all. That is for 
innehandise. That was patented, and lias been in use. Now patented, but 
b'vii in use for many years. Put there is no comber to prevent men falling 
down the hatch, and, as tin* witness has stated, many huh h openings are Hush, 
and the.\ should he ne\er less than I> feet of combings or rail, so if a limn hap¬ 
pens to be shuck by a swinging draft he will not lx* topped down, as many 
ha\e. Mi'ii l lia\e known, men I have become acquainted with, lane later 
fallen down the hatchway 10 or GO feet, or, if joii please, or no feet, and 
Jia\e Ik ell crushed. 

Cli .hi man W\isir. What are the conditions at other poits competing with 
New York, it jou know? 

Mr. P.vuMs. So far as Poston is concerned, I do believe that the w'orking 
managements theie are a little hotter, so jar as inspection and accidents. I 
dout know. Thev work a little slower in Poston than m New 7 York. None of 
tlie piers quite as hard. Kvon the White Star Pier there, the White Star Pier 
does not push the men quite as fast as in this poll. Why, I could not give 
von jin 1 reason tor that. Put they do have a little dilferent an alignment about 
paving. Tbe.v pay bv the kind of lreight handled There have been changes 
since I have been to Post on, and I d< .. • *t know the lowest rate. 

Chairman Wvlsm. P.rietly, tell us the pait that the stevedore s.vstem plays 
in Hu* whole system? 

Mr. 1 um s. Well, take, for instance, the Premon Pine, and the Hamburg 
Pine, aiu Ihe Uottei’dam lane, and ihe While Star lane, the American lane, 
in fail, ('very Chelsea pier hut one. They do their own work The company 
lures a head stevedore, and lie looks out for till the vvoik that is carried on 
through those companies. The Atlantic Transport lam*, the work is given over 
to T. Hogan A Son T. Hogan A Son are Ihe largest stevedores in tins port, 
and. probably, in the- world. Down on the Push a few of the lines do their 
own work, hut most of them an* given over to tin* stevedores. The same oh- 
t mis in sevoial of the smaller places. For ms-tamc, (he Pnstol lane, and the 
Anchor Tane, the work is given out to a stevedore. 

(’hairman AY visit. How do they compare, those who do the work through 
stevedores and others? 

Mr. Pai'ni s. The stevedore always works his men harder than the company, 
as a rule; at least, the men tell me that. 1 a'-kul them vvh.v, and they say it 
is because the stevedore lias to work them harder to got more profit out of it 
Then* are one or two Italian stevedores that have tin* reputation of working 
men very hard, and also have the reputation o! stealing a little off the men 
That is, they will cut them an hour or two hours, just enough so that it can 
he a matter of argument, and the man is alraid to lost* lus chance of work 
there, and lie will let it go. Many stevedores, on IbO to ROO men, will make 
quite a little sum in that way. 

(Vnnniissioner (I vkrktsov. Just petty larceny? 

Mr. P mines. Yes. And I want to stab* about the danger of the work here, 
that In this country, in the manuals issued by the employers* liability com¬ 
panies up until 1011—of course, the employers’ liability companies have not 
settled on standard rates in any particular ease 1 mean, they lire varying all 
Ihe time. At one time, two years bo!ore 11)11, I think in 1000, stevedore was 
$R(>0 on $5000 of pay roll, while coal miners was .$2. That In 1011 eoal min¬ 
ing and stevedore work—that is, longshore work—was rated just tin* .same. 
In other words, the liability companies lmd found they would have to pay 
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just as much out for the* longshoreman ns for the coal minors. In this country 
as v\oil, under life insurance, longshoremen are put m the same class as house* 
wreckers, understand, the men who tear down old buildings. 

Commissioner Gaiiuetson. Is that life or accident insurance? 

Mr. B mines. Straight life insurance. They do give on a $1,000 policy the 
same rate is charged a longshoreman as would he charged a housevvrecker. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. That is, it is hazardous? 

Mr. Baunes. It is in the column hazardous, and the only extra hazardous 
work that 1 noticed on the hook was the Life-Saving Service. 

Commissioner Gmiuktsow Did you note how they are rated in the accident 
companies, like the Travelers? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes; hut I have not that here with me. They run along, T 
think, with—I will tell you in a minute. They run along with, it is either 
railroad engineers—I think, with railroad engineers. 

Commissioner Garret,son. Then it is extra hazardous? 

Mr. 11 monks. Well, just whatever it is. 

Commissioner Gmuutson. Because the engineers is extra hazardous, while 
certain other pursuits, like the switchmen, are barred, or they are super. 

Mr 11 mines. Well, [ don’t hind invself 1o that, hut as near as 1 recollect— 
the other is clear in my mind, hut I vaguely remember that it must be railroad 
engineers. 

Commissioner G vrrktson. That is exlia hazardous, Ku’t it? 

Commissioner 1 'mavi. I don't know. 

Conmm doner Gmireinon. \Ye are hazardous, and the engineers and the 
brakemen are both extra hazardous, and the switchmen are barred. 

Mr It minis. In England the employers’ liability rales class longshore as the 
second highest occupation in point of danger in the whole country. It is placed 
second. In Sweden the employers’ liability companies place it at the head of 
the whole list. They have linemen, 1 think, next, men handling electrical de¬ 
vices. hut longshore work is placed the highest. Under the woikmen’s com¬ 
pensation a< t jii England, the one passed seven rears ago, the statistics for, 1 
think it was about the third year alter it had been in force, showed Hint the 
fatalities among dock woikers was double that of (he woikers in (he mines, or 
in the quarries, or on any construction work or on railway work. Not train 
movements, hut on railway work, also const ruction work, mini's and quarries. 
Thev show that that work was double. Well, then, in P.KHI, I think it was, 
In 11KH5 they brought the water-front work under the factories work and the 
workshop act in England, 'that left between the icnsus of moo and the 
census of 1004. that left four years for tins law to he in operation. Yet the 
statistics give it in 1000 and 1010, the accidents had decreased among dockers 
44 per cent, and there is no other thing you could attribute it to except the fact 
that they commenced to have inspection. 

Commissioner G vrketson. Growing out of the compensation act? 

Mr. Bmjneh. Due to the bringing of it under the lactones and workshop act. 

ComniKsioner Garrei'kon. To the compensation also? 

Mr. B mines. Oh, yes; the compensation at the same time. The four years 
show 44 per cent. Prior to that, T think that there were throe other trades 
classed higher than dock work. Yes; dock work passed from third to eighth 
plaee in four years of factory inspection. 

Commissioner Cauhktson. Showing it was largely controllable? 

Mr. Barnes. Controllable. The comparative mortality figures in Great Brit¬ 
ain, however, as last issued in their blue book, have not got those comparable 
conditions I just mentioned. They show the dock workers, the mortality is 
three times more than that of all materials. Tn other words, there a dock 
worker stood three chances of being killed than for an ordinary citizen. They 
compared it with all materials. 

Commissioner Garret sox. In your opinion, Air. Barnes, as the outgrowth of 
your investigation, do you believe that ocean-going and coastwise transportation 
l)y water should lx* placed under the same regulations as interstate commerce, 
and the same system of reports exacted off of them that would furnish data 
upon which a conclusion could he reasonably founded? 

Mr. Barnes. I think so; ami not that, I think we have not had that largely, 
because we had vaguely the idea that it passed from under our control at some 
time for the reason we did not think we had any right to say anything. 

Commissioner Garketson. Because of the maritime limits? 

Air. Barnes. Yes. 
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Commissioner fJAWU.rsox. Kept thorn away most of the time? 

Mr. 15 ahnfcs. Vos; kept thorn nwny. 

I just want to make one other statement about this disease. Tlio English 
mortality figures show tlmt the dock workers were particularly susceptible to 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and bronchitis, and the <*ompnrati\o figures of those 
three diseases show that twice ns many deaths occurred a mom; dock workers 
from those three diseases than among coal miners, quarriers, or bricklayers. 
Those are English figures, not gotten up bv them themselves, but bad to he taken 
from the mass of stufl they publish. X mean, they never attempted to make 
these comparison Ihoinselyos 

Chaii man Walsh. Who did not 9 

Mr. I5ak\i:s. J mean, the English blue-book reports. They simply give them 
as part of the oilier statistics. Now, one other think, and J will limsh. 

I want to call attention to the fact that was brought out hero, I believe, by 
Mr. Walsh's question, as to why the longshoremen did not establish shelters for 
then inches, they being so desirable. It the longshoremen were a 100 per cent 
organ r/. it ion in this port, they could easily pro\ wle their own shelters, because 
then they could assess each member all o\er the port. I‘>ut that is not possible, 
because the longshoremen are about *_!“ per cent, or e\en less, orgam/.eil. You 
won hi have to ha\e a <*ertam group that would s.iv, down in front of the Cunard 
Tiers, “We will have a shelter.” W'ell, that group to-day is not the same group 
to-inoiiow, or (he ne\t day. They an* shilling about The\ arc migratory and 
wandering about, so unless you had an entire organization throughout the whole 
port it would not bo possible to pro\ ido lor the upkeep, or even for the lmtinl 
expense, of any shelter among the longshoremen themsehes. That is all 1 ha\e 
to say 

Chairman Walsu. The commission wall now stand adjourned until to-morrow' 
morning at 10 o’clock, to meet in the upper count il chamber. 

(Whereupon, at I “0 p. m., the commissioner adiounu'd to recoil \ one to-mor¬ 
row, Wednesday, June 10, jOJ-1, at 10 o’rleek a. m.) 



EXHIBITS, 


GRAHAM EXHIBIT. 


Miss (in mi \\r, 

(I'Hnul Kn-nhmj Church 


i>Ki*\i:TMhvr or I lories \\i> Fkurjfs, 

\< in Yoih, Xoiunf/tr ,10, t!)Jl. 

Tern fin mu r Kocicfji, 

Tom lit Anniit 1 , Manhattan. 


Pk\k M\d\m: Tins department is ootilcinplatm- (lie iwlnm of a shelter 
bouse lor longshoi email on the marginal way m Iiont of (he Chelsea section 
on Ili»* .SortIt River. 

J’efore proceeding with this work ve are desirous of obtaining the benefit of 
the \iews and expiriome o| those Inlly cognizant with conditions along the 
water front bearing on this plan. The Rev. Archibald R. Mansfield lias sug¬ 
gested ; ourself as one thomughlv familiar with these eoitddions. 

Thorn ire I would like \ery mm h to have an inton lew with you in the mat¬ 
ter, and if convenient will you call me up on the telephone, 500 Rector, some 
morning between 0 and 10 o’clock and make an appointment at our mutual 
convenience. 

With appreciation of any assistance you may render, 1 am, 

Very truly, yours, 


IV. . 1 . H VI!MV, 

Second Mr fin I a ('oinmrsvoncr. 


rComminnraUiin -riil to t'i<> dock i intuvicw with Mr. AY. 4. 1’ninoy, 

deputy commissions. - II K. (bnli.mi.j 


TM ci wmat 1, 1011. 

Ih'vu Sin: In tvplv to your communication of November 2S 1 beg to submit 
the following (mans on which this society would he willing to assume the man¬ 
agement of the proposed shelter for longshoremen which is to he established 
by tin* citv on the water front between West Sixteenth and Seventeenth Streets: 

First. The society' to engage and have sole unit ml over the men employed 
in the shelter. 

Second. No financial responsibility to be assumed by this society. 

Third. Provided an appropriation of not less than #1,700 is placed in the 
hands of this society to cover the estimated cost ot the‘working expenses of 
the shelter during the first year. 

Fourth. The equipment to be supplied by the city ludore the society takes 
charge. 

Fifth. That the shelter is to be for the use of all longshoremen Avithout re¬ 
gard to part.v, color, or cr< ed. (Fmon or nonunion men.) 

The following budget is iespecially submitted: 

It u<l ai I. 

Wages of two men_ - - -5021 

bliO 

-$1,141 

fins for cooking (12 months)_ _ . . - -- 75 

(bis tor 5 heaters (<> months)-- -- 125 

- 200 

Maintenance of equipment of restaurant, Janitors’ supplies, and towel- 

service _ —- 15(1 


1,500 

Contingent fund - - 200 

1,700 

2200 
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Tin* ostium tod cost of gas for heating Is subject to revision, ns the socety is 
not informed ns to the si/.e or probable daily consumption of jys by each beater 
r rite society undertakes to furnish coffee and sandwiches of the* best quality at 
the following prices: Coffee, 3 cents per cup; sandwiches, r» cents each. If 
loo men each bought a cup of cotton and a sandwich daily, this would give 
a net profit of a day, or $<‘*24 a year, to be applied to the reduction of the 
budgel. As most of the men live in the neighborhood, probably many who use 
the shelter will not patron.zo the restaurant, so that the number of patrons 
is problematical at the present time. 

We would suggest th.it it would have been a more' economical arrangement 
to have 1 had a him h counter along the* wall hi the' space* sot aside for tables. 
It. would he more convenient, facilitate service, and save expense*. There is 
re.dly no need for a kitchen, when only cohoe and j-andwiohes are to he served. 
Our experience is that men prefer to sit at the counter indead of at tables 

If ihe society should assume charge* of tins work, it would render a detailed 
statement of its expend!lutes and of the receipts of the restaurant at staled 
periods to he fixed by the do< k department. At the* end of the first jour the 
representative's of the societv would ho glad to have a conference with tho 
dock department, on any points that might have developed in the working 
expense's of the shelter. This society would gladly undertake charge of the 
shelter, if requested by the dock depaitmenl, because it is in lino with the work 
at the* Longshoremen's KoA, No. Eleventh Avenue, which was established 
a ve.ir ago and is now m successful operat mil Its object, of course*, is tin* 
welt.iic.> of the* longshoremen, and to reduce' the temptation to which they are 
exposed bv providing some* place* of resort other than the saloon. 

In order to place before ,v on the* terms on which the* societv would underlain} 
this vvoik, 1 have* not wailed to lay tin* matter before our hoard of managers. 
On receipt of further details from tin* dock department, and should Ihey desire 
me to do sc* T will lay the matter before a special meetuig of the board, so 
that (lime may la* no further delay. 

Very truly, jours, 


11 K (JnuivM, 

Urn cull Meet c far}/. 


Y.Tu T.VAl .T Evcnix. INq, 

jS Ueond Depul u Com in > ss!on< r. 

Department of Dints and rentes, Xeir Yoi k Citu. 


]>i run vn \r oi Docks and Fikiuis. 

\<k ) oi Ax December 7.7, /.’»//. 

Mi**s TT T\ Ouui.vm, 

(!()ieial Feerrta i it, Church T< mpei a m * Km u 'fa 

Church Uisv/ons* House, Font lit I mine mid Tin utij-nn ond Kfmf, 

Xew ) of /, ('Hi/ 

Dr vn M vd.vm ; Noting jour letter of the 1*4 instant, in which you submitted 
terms upon which the* Church Temperance Society would be willing to assume* 
management of shelter house lor longshoremen hot ween West Sixteenth and 
West Keventeelh Streets, North Diver, I beg to advise that 1 he* matter has been 
submitted to the* hoard of estimate and apportionment, lor consideration. 

Yours, very truly, 

Mviimlw J If vkkiM.' iox, Fre) eta in. 


Boakd of Esnwviu am> Arroirno’XMrxr. 

CiD/o) A fin Yorh, Dec< tuber .Hi, H)ll. 

Miss If. K. On A iiam, 

Ccnerat Feerctan/ Church Temperance Foeietu, 

Foin th Arenac and Ticculij-second Ftuct, Manhattan. 

T>k\u Madam: At a meeting of the hoard of estimate and apportionment, hold 
December 21, 1911, your communication (transmitted in a communication Irom 
the.* commissioner of docks and ferries) offering to operate a shelter for long¬ 
shoremen on the* marginal street area between West Sixteenth and West Seven¬ 
teenth Streets, North River, Manhattan, upon certain conditions, was presented 
and referred to the comptroller for consideration and icport. 

Very respectfully, 

Li ciKN Eke <"annon, 

Annuitant Secretary. 
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l>hl»AltTMI.NT OF I >()('KS AM) FKURUiS, 

A rip Yoih, A put 11, 1912. 

Miss H. K. (Ikaham, 

(It final tiUnrlani ('lunch Tnnpcnnu r Sonr'jf, 

Fourth Avenue and 'll ten ty-m eond Stmt, Manhattan. 

T>kmi Muiur In response to your query ns to whether the commissioner 
would erect shelter house if tunds lor its maintenance won* ]>ru\ided privately, 
I have to advise you, after si brief discussion with the commissioner, that he 
would lie willing to give (he nmtier Isnorahle considcrution. Without outlining 
in detail the contract, its nismi points would be tin* nonpartisan management of 
this slielter house; that the same would he open to sill kinds and classes of 
longshoiemen who conducted thoiusehes properl\ ; that food sold therein would 
be sit the most resisonable price consistent with good business management; 
that the enterprise would not he made one of speculation or protit; and that no 
intoxicating liquors would he sold thcicin. The lorm of contract would lie 
most simple and 1 think would oiler little dillieuKles to anyone inclined to 
furnish money foi this scmipliilantliropic purpose. 

II you desire, 1 should he glad to drop into your othce and discuss tin' matter 
with you or w ifh a representuliNo of yours at my other 
Yours, \cry truly, 

W .[ I’.MIM-', . 

tieeond Deputy Comm instant /. 


Dll* \RT\Ii' nt or Fiwncf, 

Citu of A nr Yoth, Mail 7, 1912. 

The lit. Tier, Frederic k Courtney, IX D., 

Presnimt (Inin h Tnnperani < »S'o viety, 

Foiu Hi Awnue and Tm nty-mcond tit rut, Ant )oi A City. 
TImekim) Sin 1 T am in receipt of your communication of April 21, 1012, 
relalue to an uppropnalion loi (lie maintenance of a long-hoiemeu’s shelter, 
In releivnce thereto. 1 inclose herewith a copy ol my report on tin* matter to 
the hoard ol estimate and apportionment. The report was approyed h.v the 
board on March 1 I, 1012. 

Kespoct tally, 

Wai. A. I’liEMiLHii as r, Cumphottn . 


[Copy of incloMiro ] 

March 8. 1012 

To the Hoard of Krtimatk and Accoiriioxxi y nt. 

(i kn'I’rkw l- \ : On December Id, 1011, the commissioner of docks transmitted 
a copy of a cominumcation trom Miss 11. K. (Iraliam. general secretary ot tin' 
Clmrcli Temperance Society, detailing an otter of Uu* society to operate a 
slielter for longshoremen on the marginal street between West Sixteenth 
and Sexcntecnth Streets. North Fixer, borough of Manhattan. 

An appropriation of not less than $1,700 is asked tor to be “placed in tin* 
bands o( tins society to cover the estimated cost ol the working expenses of the 
shelter during the iirst year.” Tin* $1,700 is to provide for maintenance, con¬ 
tingencies, and the wages of two men; the society to engage and have sole 
coldlol over Hie men employed in the shelter. Tt is also stipulated that no 
linaneml responsibility is to he assumed by the society. This stipulation would 
make the city responsible for any expenditures by the society in excess of the 
appropriation, and would release the society from responsibility attending any 
misapplication of funds. 

1 recommend, t herd ore, that no action be token on the matter, 
ltespcct fully, 


Comptroller. 
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Rumui mi .\r oi Fiwml 
('it!i <>J A vn )<>ih. Mail 17, 1912. 

Miss II. K. (iu.uiAM, 

Ocncml Serielnn/, ('lunch Tempomice Soiiely. 

Church M notion x Home, I'ointh A route an it Tiecnly-xci omf SI reef, 

Ac it \ o/ h City. 

1 h:au M.vdvm : Your letter of the 1f>th instant lms boon received I will bo 
•\ cry glad lo soo you if jou will oil 11 on Monday, tin* l!0tli instant, ;it 11 o'clock. 
Very truly, yours, 

\Yil. A. PUKAULKUAsl', Com j>l 1 ollCl\ 

Noth -11ml interview with tbc comptroller, who explained tlisit the oily 
could not legally make sm li a contract When ask<*d wbolhor the board of 
estimate laid considered that it would be necessary to maintain the shelter 
when erected, the comptroller said that it had not been considered. It had 
b( i en mfeiied that the hinds would be pro\ ided it the < ity provided the shelter. 
TIu' usual course would now be to rose in.1 the apnropriation 

H K. <« KAIL AM. 


HOLT EXHIBIT. 


[ Ni.i (.‘Mi. a(lil 1 !n Mi I loir .(• .) Minpl.-n.* nt l«* Tiis stPimenK 1 .. loo Mi" eMmimsMon 
in « mu nei turn with the l<m;:>hoir In*.non: | 

Wvshim.ion 1 >. c , limitary.? 7 , I9ll. 

AN'a i ni: 1 bn r. Esq.. 

112 J’< it y St i eel, A 'etc 1 oi h. 

T>uvu Km: IVrbnps T should, at the outset, apologize for thus intruding on 
jou and yet t am liopelul that you will in>1 icgard my uiinin^ as an intrusion 
when I make known my mission. 

I leained, on what I legat'd as fairly reliable a lit lion t v, that von. on behalf 
of yon'* organization, art* now louduelmg negotiations with tin* Her wind AVInte 
Coal Co looking to the adjustmeni nt a scale el wanes on th**ir pie** m Jersey 
Citv Without know inn you person alb.. I am sure th.it it is your duel aim to 
servo the host interests ol your < oust it mails, and I eel that you should know 
what my experience has be< u with the Prrwmd W hite Co 

When I as general master voikman of tlie Knights of Labor I had a num¬ 
ber of coni , sires willi the repi esenl at i\es o| that < otirern and th(*y invariably 
lesulied sati-tactorilv io the woikmeii Tlew leave nothing to ih.inre in the 
way of arriving al an e\m t estimate of the value of labor done, and that once 
ascertained flaw not onlv pay the full pi ice but have alwn\s done a little belter. 
I do not Know the full merits <»( the piesent < out i o\ersy . hut I am sine it you 
accept the offer <>t the company vou'II find the men doing I letter than Ik* fore. 

Personally 1 have no com ern m this matter; I am not and never have been 
interested m the affairs of Hie company, financially or otherwise, and mv only 
put pose now is to apprise you of lads that may benefit you and keep the men 
at work 

Keep the men at work, put your trust in su< h leasonahh* offer as the com¬ 
pany may make, and I am eonhdent you’ll serve the best interests of the men. 

Kineeiely, yours, 


T V Powdiki.y, 

50? (lunicy Sti rd NW. 


Office of NV. P» IIoit, Ninth Ykt: Piu'sidfx r, 

1 NTEK NATION Al, LoXUS l IOUKM K.N \s Assocj VTION, 

New Yorl City. 

First. In November. 1010. the men came to me and stated that they had been 
paid short for the past four years. 

Second. I called on Air. Van W’ie, who stated that lie would Investigate and 
see that the men wen* paid m full m the future. 

Third. The following pay day men were paid short. I again called on Air. 
Van Wie, who promised that they would receive shortage next pay day. 

Fourth. Next pay day men were hgam payed short. 

Filth January 4, 1011, 1 sent a letter to Air. K J. Herwind calling his at¬ 
tention to the facts in the ease, hut received no reply. 

Sixth. The following pay day men refused to accept salary, as it was not paid 
in full. 
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Seventh Next day hold a conference with Mr Chase, who agreed to pay th 
shortage for I ho past six woks, from l>e< ember 1, 1011, lo January 14, 1011 
which amounted to $1,087 78 on l.Tl men; also reached a huso on which the mei 
should In* paid In the futun*. 

Eighth. January 27 1 received a telegram from Mr. Van AVie asking mo to cal 
at No. I Broadway on Friday, January -7. at 2 JO p. m., winc*h 1 did. Instead o 
mooting Mr. Van Wio I mot Mr. Chase. who gave mo a copy of a typewritten 
statement that they would have* to sign when (hoy received any shortage o: 
February .8, which would lx* the next pay day. 

Ninth. On February .’k 11)11, 1 was at the office of the paymaster and signoi 
as a witness all statements when the men roeei\ed tlieir shortages. 

Tenth Tilings ran nieolv until May 7. 1011, when the captains of the boat 
sent a letter to Mr. Van Wio, asking for an increase in salary; this letter wa 
not answered The captains requested mo to call on Mr \:m Wie and see wha 
la* intended to do with the matter. Mr. Ann Wie stated that he would lot th 
men know the action taken by the officials on tin* matter, which he failed to d< 

Eleventh. On May 12. 1011. T was requested bv the real handlers to write t 
Mr (’base, telling him that they could not load coal on the lighter Hadol 
Hi '>tfin x and the barge Han if for 81 per ear, and r<*qnested that they he pai< 
$2 per (ar for that kind of work. T received no answer, although he requests 
me to let him Know at any turn* that there was a grievance existing amongs 
tlx* men. 

TwCftb. On July 0. 1011, a lighter came t<> the pirn* and the men refused t 
load it. The men M ut to New A ork after me. 1 called up Mr. A an AA io on 1h 
telephone and staled to him what the trouble was. lie told me in reply if th 
men loaded tin* lighter lie would see to it that Ihev weie paid $2 per car; a 
yet they ha\e never received hut tin* St per car. Mr. A’an AA’ie also agreed t 
meet a committee of the boatmen to talk o\er the matter of an increase m tbei 
salary: he also promised not to discriminate against any mail who would he o 
the committee, yet at the hist opportunity he discharged the man who acted a 
spokesman. On September I. 1011, a committee of the men requested me t 
bring some grievances to the notin' of the ollii nils I (ailed up the main ofhet 
also the pier in Jersey City, hut could not get Mr. A'an AA’ie to conic to th 
phone. Next morning I went to the Jersey Oily pier; the men refused to star 
work until some understanding with the company was an hod at. They rc 
mainod at the* pier in an orderlv manner, waiting for some of the officials wli 
would talk the mattei over with them, until .8 p. m., when the men were drive 
off the pier by the police 

Fourteenth. September in tin* e\ening. T ealh*d ar Mr. A’an AVie’s horn 
and slate'll the grievances to him; also told him that the men would return t 
work in the morning if he agreed to gi\e them a hearing. This he refused to d< 
T also told him that T had reemds of the company's workings, which had hee' 
furnished me by one of (he officials of the company for the purpose of makm 
trouble T stated that I intended t«> bring this matter to the notice of Mi 
Berwind. I received a laugh, and was told he would probably imt want t 
know about it. Those nre the on\elopes and copies of the pay rolls which wer 
furnished me hv Hubert (Iralutm. 

Fifleeiith On September 8. Mill, nu*n furnished me with an affidavit statin 
that they had to pay $10 and $20 to Robert Uraham to secure employment o 
the pier. 

Sixteenth On September 0. 1011, sent a letter to Mr. K J. Berwind statin 
the facts in the case*; have* received no reply to date. 

Seventeenth I then had Mayor AVittycn, of Jersey City, write to Mr. Berwim 
Mr. Chase called oil the mayor, and 1 was later informed by Police Capi 
Richards, of Jersey City, that Mr. Chase had refused to take any of the me 
hack. The men then seeking employment in other places. 10 of them wer 
hired as freight handlers by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., hut later were dl> 
chargeiI and told that they would have to go hack to the coal dock. Some fc\ 
of the men returned to the dock of the Berwind Co. hut were told that the 
were not wanted there under any consideration, thus leaving them entirel 
without employment. 

Eighteenth. Several of the men arrested on suspicion of knowing somethin 
about the murders committed among the Italian strike breakers. 

Nineteenth. In regard to Mr. Van AVie and Robert (iridium working again? 
Supt. Corcoran 

Twentieth. Compare work done by former employees and the present strik 

breakers. 

<* 
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Titk Church of thi; Ascension, 


Mr. W. P>. Holt, 

flit It atts Street, New York. 


(htobtr 17, I flit. 


Pe\r Sir: I have your letter of (ho 10 th saj ing that (hero is a matter which 
a on would like to talk over with me. 

I could see you at half past 0 o’clock Wednesday morning at 7 WoM Tenth 
Street. 


Yours, very truly, 


1 ’i'Uo S Chant. 


Tin: Curia M or iiif 

A on in lie i .10, Wit 

My Dk\r Mu. Holt: Mr. John E. Ilerwind is home from Euro|>e What is tin* 
present status of the Berwind-Whlte coal docks’ trouble at present? 

Yours, very truly, 

I’i.iua S. Cnv\T. 


Rev. Pf.rcy S Chant, 

7 Watt. Tenth Street, City. 


Curiaii or Tin: Ascension, 

N< w Yot tc, A om mfn r .ill, I At I. 


Alt Ih.ut Pkr< v Referring to your letter of the 22d instant, with inclosures, 
1 will look into the situation at our Jersev Citv pier, as described bv Air. W. 14. 
Holt, and you may he assured of our desire and intention to deal fairly with our 
men and in the most liberal spirit. 

With best wishes, belie\e me, 

Alost sincerely, jours, 


•loti \ E. PlRWINI). 


AH 1 ‘ \u Mu. 1 loi r * T l»a\e 
wind, and f am inclosing jou a 
Youis, mu\v truly, 


Tm, ( ’hi la u ok i in: As( i nmon, 

Xoi (inhef lAtt, 

teceiual lo-daj a letter from Mr John E Iter- 
copy of it. 


P. S. Ckvnt. 


Dear Sir and Brother: I was o\or to sec Mr. Van Wie this momma and he 
told me that lit* did not know am thing about us, and told mo to tell tin* men to 
make their demands, whatever it may lie, and stick to it, for lie don’t know 
what we want. I told him we want two men and he said it would he up to 
Mr. Chase, and he lold mo lie warn Id let me know, whate\er if may he. 

Yours, 

JobEril OlCHACKl. 


Please he around in the momma. 


W. P> l Ton , 

flfl Watt's St net, A< w )oik. 


Sta'ie or New Jersey, 

County of Hudson , sh: 

John Birose, Theophil Smith, and Constantine Bolijofsky, all of full age, 
beina duly sworn accordina to law, on their respective oaths, depose and saj : 

That they wore formerly employed by the Berw ind-Whito (kail Mining Co. 
on their docks at the foot of Sixth Street, in the city of Jersey City, and that 
Cohort Graham was formerlj their foreman. 

Deponents further say that at the time that they sought employment with 
the said company they applied to the said Robert Graham for work, and that 
they were each informed that they would receive a position if they would 
pay to the said Robert Graham a certain sum of money therefor. 

Deponents further state that they each of them paid to the said Robert 
Graham certain sums of money to wit: John Birose paid the sum of twenty 

38819°—S. Doc. 415. 04-1—vol 3-11 
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dollars ($20) ; Tlieophi] Smith the sum of twenty dollars ($20) ; and Coi 
stuntine llolijofsky the sum of ton dollars ($10) to the said Hubert Grahair 
and that they wore tbomipon oinplujed by I lie said Bonvind-WliKe Coal Mil 
iny Co., and lmd boon in the employ of the said company until Septembt 
second, nineteen liundred and eleven. 

Deponents further state that they make this affidavit without any fea 
threat, compulsion, or coercion on the part of any person or persons, vo 
untarily, and without solicitation from any stranger or outsider, and solel 
for the purpose ol bringing to the knowledge of the said Berwin-White Cot 
Mining Co. the facts as therein set forth. 

John (his x mark) Birose. 

Thrum m, (his x mark) Smith. 

Cons'i \ vi ink (his x mark) Boli.joesky. 

Sworn to and subscribed before ice this Slh day of September, 1911. 

IshAL.] Clara Mvitil, 

Notary Public of A civ Jersey. 


Rev. Percy S. <3r\nt, 

7 11 cst Tenth & tract, New York City. 


Cm ii< ii 
A nr 


Tem iM.it\ n(.e Society, 
loth, September 10, Wtl. 


My Dear Mr. (Irvnt: The hearer of this letter, Mr. Walter B. Holt, is th 
vice president of the International \ssoeiation of Longshoremen. This societ 
takes a great interest in the welfare of the longshoremen of New York an 
has had many opportunities of knowing them at close range. 

There seems to have been injustice to them in the matter of the Berwin 
Coal Co. which Mr Holt will explain to you. 

If you can l>e of service to him, I shall take 1 ! as a personal kindness t 
myself. 

Very truly, yours, 


H. K. (Jruivu, Comal Scnrtmy 


State of New Jersey, 
Trenton, A". ./.. Mai eft 2J, 101 ',. 

Air. Walter B. Holt, 

1108 Par^ A mine, Hoboken, A’. J. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 20th instant, will say that I will h 
very glad indeed to meet you at such time as is convenient to you, and if yoi 
could arrange to see me at the office of the department m Newark, Ordwa; 
Building, corner ol Market and Beaver Streets, on Friday, the 27th instant 
between the hour of 2 and A p. m., I will he pleased to meet you. If this tiim 
and place is not entirely coincident to you. I will lie glad to have you so advisi 
me, and I will take up the matter again and endeavor to arrange anotlie 
meeting. 

I am always at the office of the department at Trenton between the hour 
of 11 and 4 on Tuesdays and usually several other days during the week 
Yours, respect fully, 


Lewis T. Bry\nt, 
Coinmuciioncr of Labor. 


Si ate of New' Jersey, 
Trenton , A r . J., April 1, 101',. 

Mr. Walter B. Holt, 

International Longshoremen's Assoeiation, 

Hoboken, A\ J. 

Dear Sir: I am Inclosing you in this letter copies of the two communication; 
which I have directed to Monaghan & Mills (Inc.) and also to Mr. John E 
Berwind. 

I have endeavored to cover these subjects in as thorough a manner as tin 
conditions permit, and if you have any further suggestions to make ns to any 
subject which I should take up further with these concerns I should be glad t< 
hear from you with your advices. 
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Trusting: that you may have these subjects definitely and properly adjusted 
and assuring you of my desire at all times to assist >ou m such a way as you 
may ad vie. I am 

lours, very truly, 

Lewis T. Bryant, 
Commissioner of Labor. 


TimN'io\, N .1., t j>nl /. 191). 

Mr. John E. Bkrwind, 

A o. 1 Jiroadicay, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sin: A complaint has been made to this department by Walter B. 
Holt, representing the International Longshoremen's Association, relative to 
the matter of employment of men by your concern. The nature of this com¬ 
plaint is rather unusual, and I am not just clear us to the jurisdiction of this 
department, but I am writing you this letter in order that I may obtain your 
viewpoint of the situation. 

Mr Holt informs me that one of your foremen is in the lmbit of obtaining pay 
for the employment of workmen, and he has affidavits to this effect in hi$ 
possession. He further advises me that be lias endeavored to take up with 
you bis several grievances, and that it has been impossible for ldm to obtain 
any consideration or reply. 

I do not want to appear in the position of undertaking something foreign 
to the prerogatives of this office, but I am anxious to see that a fair and 
leasonalde tieatment is afforded the workmen employed by you, and I should 
be glad to have you write me on the subject at vour entire convenience. With 
assurances ot my desire to cooperate in the whole subject, I am. 

Yours, very truly, 


Lewis T. Bryant, 

Commissioner of T.ahor. 


S i vtk or Nnv Jersey, 
Tnnton, N. ./., April 8, 79]}. 

Mr. W r ter B. Ho it, 

/ nt> i .uilional Longshoremen's Association , 

Hoboken, N. ./. 

Mv Brut Sir: Will you kindly advise me as to whether the men employed 
at the plant of John E. Berwmd and from whom a sum of money was collected 
by the Ion-man, Mr. Robert Graham, are still employed by this concern ; nNo 
the days upon which the employment was commenced and the money paid. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Lewis T Bryvnt. 
Commissioner of Labor. 


HonoKi N, X. J, April 10, JUt}. 

Him. Lewis .T. Bryvnt, 

Co'inmisstoncr of Labor, fctatc of New Jascjj. 

De\r Sir: Yours of the 8tli instant to hand and contents noted. Desire to 
say that the men are not in the employ of the concern, as the letter I showed 
you the other day showed where they were advised to go on strike. This was 
a move to got them out, so that the job could be sold to other men. 

Inclosed you will find copy of the affidavit, and if it should state that it is 
too far hack you can state that T can get ones more up to date, hut have never 
had them taken, as T have tried several times to see Mr. Berwiml to show' him 
I his one, hut was not successful. 

You can state that when Mr. Robert Graham found that T had the affidavit 
he ti ied to shove the matter over onto Mr. Borwind’s dock superintendent. 
Mr. Corcoran, by picking up the old pay envelojies of the men and then gave 
me a copy of the pay rolls showing where the two did not rend the same, the 
men not receiving what the pay roll called for. Ho also gave me a copy of 
his ro)K>rt on work done in six months by him, stating what was the cost of 
same by the pay roll and what the men received You can tell Mr. Berwind 
that this Is no hearsay, as r have the copies in the handwriting of Mr. Graham 
and the old pay envelopes in the handwriting of the paymaster. 
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’I ou nin say to Mr. llerwind that It he will moot uu* to yo over those papers 
" hl(l ' 1 mv,J 1 "'111 meet him any time and place he may surest, and you 
limy further state that if lie does not want to meet me as a labor leader I 
will meet him as an individual, and I am sure lie will he satisfied that he lias 
•men KHIfng the worst ol it, as Hell as tile men. With best wishes 
Yours, fraternally, 


The Iteruind White proposition is as follows: 

, •'!“.. " r 11 ""stindei standing the pay for the month or Heeem- 

her, 1.110, and up to and Ineludin;: the 1 llh of January. 1011, they stereo to pav 
Iho men on Iho basis of ,^| per car and four men trimming. 

no or before I lie ,'tlst day o| January, 11)11, the Bra-wind White Co to fur¬ 
nish the men a statement slum my nhat Hie pay average under the old system 

and what it would amount It.lor the new, which is as follows: 

The nil'll to he paid si p. r ear tor miloadiny the and tVimminy it into 

tho limits. Kuril an. ol 1!) men to divide the total number of ears unloaded 
or Hie month by IS instead of It), the company paymy the chute tender or 
Hie nineteenth man the same rate of wanes as are paid each ol the other 
IS men 


r l lie coaling of tugboats to be paid /or b^ the company at tlie rate of si 77> for 
each tug’s coaling. 


Mr. h'. J. I* haw ini), 

I’rcxiitcnt JicnchuJ Coal Minniy Co, 


Siumlmiu.i; !>, 11)11. 


1 liiouihcay, A 'cio York City. 

Pi 1 , mi Sum T am writ mg you lliis let lei* w j 11 1 the earnest feu nest that von 
appoint a lime to meet me m your office. There are several yen' important 
matters affecting your company that 1 want to brim; to your attention. They 
are of such a very important nature that L will not put (hem m wnlmg 
hut desire to personally talk with >ou. 1 have relmined fiom giving anv 
pnhlleit.v to this matter as I believe you to be an honorable mail and 1 have 
found von such in all mv dealings with you. I also helie\e that if you were 
in possession of the facts that I desire (o bum; to vour notice, you would not 
only thank me but would immediately take steps to protect (he* best mloicsts 
of your company by having same reel died. 

Trusting that this will meet with ,\our favorable consideration and that T 
will hear from you by return mail, 1 beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, 


W. U Hoi r. 

(In pencil mi ninrpin I K\ory effort. made to meet cnmpmiv, hut all tenured 
Ao answer from eumpaiij. 


Inilun viionai. Ponusiiokemen’h Association, 

,, „ ,, A<’)C Yolk Citii, May M, 10hU 

•Mr. L. B. Chase. 

IIKVH Stic I doMi-o, at tile request Of Local 315. I. L. A., which is tiio coni 
handlers on the llarsinius Piers, Jersey City, to brim; to your notice the fact 
(bat on several occasions of late the barge Harry and the steam lighter Hudoloh 
Jtrox. has been loaded. 

The men have informed me that it takes 12 to trim on tho boats, and that it 
is impossible to do this kind of work for .$1 per car. They have requested 
me to write you and ask that vou see that they are paid #2 per cur for this 
kind of work. Hoping you will look into this matter as soon as possible so that 
I limy ifivc thorn your reply, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, 

Waiter I!. IToi.t, 

;w Watts at reel. New York City. 
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I.VlERNA'i IONAI, LdNdSIlOUKMKN’s AssOCl VTION, 


Jlohoktn, A. d , May 7, 1911. 

Mr. John E. Van Wie, 

Marine Superintendent licricind-'W'hilc Co a I Mining Co. 

Dear Sir: We, the members of the Eureka boatmen, Local 3*21, T. I,. A., em¬ 
ployed as captains on the boats of the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., desire 
to bring to your notice: 

That the present wage schedule of .$45 per month is not an adequate com¬ 
pensation for the services rendered. 

We do not only work in the daytime, but ha\e also to do night towing, and 
also taking in account tin* high cost of li\ing we ought to be entitled to the 
highest wages In the harbor. 

A committee of the district council, Local 321, of the Eureka boatmen, 1)9 
Watts Street, New York City, will go over the matter with you at your request. 
Expecting to hear from pm as soon as possible, we remain, 

Yours, \ery respect!ully, 


Ei in, k a Bo VI MEN, 


Local S.U, I. L. A. 


New ) uiiK dannanj //, 1911 . 

Mr. E .1 Bek wind. 

Crueoi lit rn md-W lute Coal Minina Co. 

/ IU amimn/, A eir York Citu. 

l>i.\n Sir. I bog to call jour attention to tin 4 fait that for some time the 
men employed bj jour company as coal handlers at tin 4 pier at the foot of 
Sixth Street, Jersey City, ha\e complained to jour marine superintendent, 
Mr. Van \\ le, that $5 and over has been deducted from their wages every two 
weeks. They hn\e not been able to senna 4 any redress trom Mr. Van Wie, and 
as a result the men are m a very dissatisfied Ira me of mind, and unless some¬ 
thing is done at om e to not only return to them the money which has been 
stopped from their pnj without any muse whute\er, and that this sjstem will 
be discoid inued. there e hound to bo trouble among the men. 

I am (ailing tins matter to jour attention, belli*vug that if you are made 
fullv aware of the conditions as they really ovist that you will take immediate 
steps *«» remedy tlx* same l would urge that jou personally look into this 
matter i > satisfy j ourself that the statements herein made are in line with the 
facts in Inc east*. 

Yerj trulj, yours, - # 


[Tclcgrn m.] 


W \EIER 1 loi t, 

lid r< n II street: 

Meet me at 1 Broadway, Fridaj% 2.30. 


New York, dannanj 25, 1911. 


Answ or. 


Jno. Ik Van Wie. 


New York, danuani 1911. 

W \lter Tloi/r, Esq , 

lid Perry Sheet, City. 

Di:\r Sir : Not recoiling an answer to telegram sent you'last evening, will 
you kindly phone me if jou can meet me at mj office at 2 30 p. in. to-morrow 
afternoon at above address? 

IMease call me at 2333 Waverly about 7 p. m. this evening. 

Very truly, jours, 

Berw i.M)-Wii! ri: fou. Mining Co., 

J. E. Van Wie, 

Mai me Superintendent . 


The six gangs, or 114 men, average for the year 1910, .$34.88. 

Cnder the new basis of Jfl per steel, or large ear, and SO cents per wood, or 
small car, trimmed Into boats, the same number of men would earn on the same 
amount of work performed $55 77. in addition to which they would receive $1.75 
for each tugboat coaled and $1 for each car of anthracite coal dumped, to be 
divided by the men. 
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Statement ok 


10_ 


-Number- 

In account with ItcnrindAYhite Coal Mining Co, Hummus Coal Pier, Jersey 

City, N. J. 

Ex Ira 

Paid. allowance. 

December 1 (o 15 _ _ _ 

December 10 to Ml_ _ _ 

January I to 14_ _ _ 

January 15 to Ml_Steel or large cats_ __ 

On new basis_Wood or small cars_ _ . _ 

Proportion on tugs coaled Irom .lanuary 15 to Ml_ 

Proportion on anthracite coal dumped_ _ 

Total _ __ __ _ _ _ 

Iteccived the above amount in lull lor all set vices to date. 


Witness: 


1 to 10 received. _ _ ... _.$15 41 

20 to MS j <*cei\ed... - - - ...... _ 15.41 

MO to 57 reudved . 14 58 

58 to TO received . _ 1 I 58 

77 to 05 received ... ........ _ _ 10 (51 

0(5 to 114 received _ _ 1(5 (II 

115 to JMM loeeived ... _ __ _ 11.42 

110 T signed but la* did not show up. 


Shortages paid hy HcnnndA\ kite Coat Co. to members of Local 31 J, 1. L. .1., 
on February 3, JO It. 


$15. 41 
MS 

12M28 

402M 

585. 58 


$1 1. 58 
MS 

I 1(>04 
4M71 

554. 04 


$10.01 

MS 

IM2SS 

40SM 


OMI. 18 


$11.42 

10 


10278 
1112 

210. 08 


5S 5 58 
554 04 
0M1 18 
210 08 


1. 087. 78 


Day pay roll__ . .. - . - 

Day pay envelope*- - - 

57 men. 27c____ 

Night pay roll_. .... - 

Night pay envelope . - 

Night pay envelope _ _ 

10 men. increase. 28c_ — 

57 men, decrease 07__ __ 

42 cars hard coal, $1.00 car, 42 dollars. 

$15. M0 
54. 20 
12. 00 


111.08 
Less 5. M2 

100. MO 


.14 >k M0, ’00. 

_ $M2 02 

_ M2. M5 

_ 15 MO 

_ 28 07 

_ 28 M5 

_ 27. 10 

__ 5. M2 

_ 51 . 20 
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For 6 mo., 


I shipped 1,793,041 tons In 212,024 hours, (a 30y per liour__ .. . $ 0 , (H)T. 20 

You, 0 mos., 1,003,004 tons in 22,070 hours, (n 30- — 0, 022.30 


Corcoran shipped 130,377 more. 

$0, 022. SO 
0. 007. 20 


It cost Jiol) 15. 00 more. 
Corcoran : Mch., Apl., May, June, July, Aug. 

I’.oh: Kept., Oct., Nov., Pec., Jan., Feb. 

It. & C. cars: 

37, 840 
31, 941 


2, 899<ar», 130,377 tons. 


(Pay envelope:) July 31. Joe BellUau^h, .>>2 SO. 
(Pay envelope:) 131. July 31. Alex Smith, $32 80. 
(Pay envelope:) 119. July 31. Joe Angle, $32.SO. 


Pay gang pay roll_ 

] >n\ gang pay env_ 

57 men, 21 e__ 

Night gang pay roll 

Night gang pn> env__ 

57 men, 3<*___ 

19 men, pay roll_ 

pay env- 

$ 10.53 


Jrn 31st, ’09. 

. _ 33 01 

___32.80 

_ 11.77 

_23. 78 

_23. 75 

.. 1.71 

_ ... _27.05 

__ _20. 90 


(Pa\ 'i \elope •) 101 Apl 15 Chas. P,ellkansli, $28 15. 

A im:i i 151 ir, ’09. 


I>a\ gang's pay toll. . _ _ --- 35. 10 

Pay gang's pay env_ _ _ 31 00 

57 men, SOc__ . . __ 45 00 

Night gang's pa\ loll_ _ . .. 2^ 35 

Night gang's pay env_ _ .. _ ... 28.45 

Increase, 57 men, 10c__ . -- -— - 5.70 

45. 00 
I.css 5. 70 


39. 90 


(Pay envelope:) 53 Win. Tuxxak, $33 40. 

I>ay gang, pav roll-- - 

Pay gang, pay env- 

57 men, 32c_ __ 

Night gang, pay roll- -- 

Night gang, pay env—- - — - 

57 men, 19c-- 

19 men, 10 22 
Pay on , 10 20 
18. 21 
10 S3 
.38 


A phi i, 30 1 it, *09 

33) 72 

_ I_33. 40 

_ IS 24 

.— 20.59 

_20. 40 

_ 10. S3 


29. 45 
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(Fay envelope:) 100. (’lias. Duncesky, $25.10. 
(Fay envelope:) 110. Sigmon Gusti, .$25.10. 

Day p. roll_ 

Day i). env_ __ _ 

57 int'ii, 75c_ -- -- 

Night gang pay roll--- - 

Night gang pay env- -- 

Increase 70 men, 30c- - 

•12 75 
Less 22 SO 


May 15tii, ’09. 

. _33.45 

__ 32.70 

_ 42.75 

_ 24.80 

_ 25.10 

_ 22. 80 


10.05 


SrilMIlTll) to Captuns ON MxNIIATIAN Liohtkks. 

Artict.k 5. Tt is understood and agreed on the part of the captains that in 
consideration of these rates tor sen ice, and as a 1 art her consideration lor con¬ 
tinued service with the <oinp.iny, that all captains subscribing to this arrange¬ 
ment will at once withdraw (if they ha\e contemplated joining) trom the pro¬ 
posed organization of a lighterman’s union now being organized as a branch, 
and to be nlhhnled with the Ani'Tiean Federal ion ol Labor. Nor wall the> ally 
themselves, nor become members ol any other orgam/.af ion; but stipulate and 
agree as a part consideration ol their employment, that they will not join any 
labor organization without lirst securing the approval and consent of their 
employer. 

Finally, it is understood and agreed that the captains employed by this com¬ 
pany and employees of the marine department shall hi' permitted to organize 
a mutual benefit association of their own for the purpose of assistance and 
benefit, and for the rebel of their own sick or needy members. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


New Youk Chy, June 10, 101 —10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsh and Commissioners Delano, O'Connell, Lennon, 
Harriman. Commons, and Garretson; also William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Wvlsii. The commission will please be in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Peeks. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS GERTRUDE BEEKS. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Peeks, will you please give us \mir name? 

Miss IinKiS Gerti ude Preckenruige Peeks 

Mr. Thompson. And jour address, please? 

Miss Peeks My home address? 

Mr. Thompson*. Home address? 

Miss Peeks. 210 Fifth Avenue. 

Mr Thompson. Whal is jour posiiion? 

Miss Peeks. I)i reel or of the welfare department, in so far as this hearing is 
concerned. 

Mr Thompson. Generall.v, whal is your work? What do j on do? Are you 
secretary of the National Chic Federation’ 

Miss Peeks. No. Cenerallj, I am a man of all work 

Mr Thompson Arc you connected with an\ oi*g.\m/alton such as the National 
Civic Federation? 

Miss Peeks I am director of ils welfare department and secretarj of its 
workmen's compensation department. 

Mr Tin meson. How long have jmi been connected with the National Civic 
Federation’ 

Miss Pi eks With the National Civic Federation sumo its inception in 10(H) 

Mr. Thompson. And with the welfare department of its work’ 

Miss Pi ek s Also since its inception—previous to its organization and at the 
time of its foundation in 1901 

Mr Thompson. The head otlices are locate* 1 in New York? 

Miss Peeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business office is here? 

Miss Peeks. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson During the last few years has the Civic Federation made ail 
investigation of tin* department stores of the city of New York? 

Miss Peeks. Yes. sir. 

Mr Thompson. If there has been more than one investigation you may state 
how many and at what dates they were made-the beginning of tin* investi¬ 
gation 

Miss Peeks. I will say, Mr. Thompson, that I intended 1o bring that out in 
inv preliminary statement. The initial investigation was b'*gnn in January, 
1911. 

Mr Thompson. Well, if you have a statement on the matter, Miss Peeks, that 
you would like to make you may proceed with it 

Miss Peeks. Yes. 1 have. If you permit, I would prefer to stand. I really 
can not talk sitting down. 

Mr. Thompson Thai is all right. Miss Peeks. 

Miss Peeks. It is necessary to place before your honorable commission, in 
giving a resume* of our report upon working conditions in certain New York 
retail concerns, an introductory statement upon the aim of the welfare depart¬ 
ment of the National Civic Federation and its method of work. 

Its membership is comprised of employer®; interested voluntarily in Improving 
the working and living conditions of their employees. They represent stores, 
factories, mines, railroads, and public institutions. It undertakes to prove, by 
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showing good examples, what should ho dono m providing proper conveniences 
for emplov oos. 

The policy of (lie welfare department of the National Civic Federation is to 
work in cooperation with the employers, and that principle has been established 
as fundamental from the inception of its work. Emulation lias been its watch¬ 
word, and its success in securing through that policy betterments for those 
who labor has entirely .justified its method of work. The widespread adoption 
of welfare work as the result <>l its propaganda is such as was not remotely 
anticipated b.v (lie founders of the organization. 

The edu<atlotial means adopted to extend the practice of welfare work lmve 
included not only conferences of employers for interchange of experience but the 
distribution of illustrated literal are— and this I mention because it is a part 
of our department-store report—and, upon request, the investigation of in¬ 
dividual plants or Industries for the purpose of making recommendations. 

Human nature has h“on taken into consideration, and when making criti¬ 
cisms wc have employed the method of giving full credit for good teat tires 
nlreadv installed by <mp!o\eis, partly to encourage them and partly with a 
\tew of holding up then* impiovemcnis as examples to be followed by other 
employers. \\ c have at. the same time made it a point; fearlessly to call to 
their attention any existing evils. 

The report upon certain New' \ ork department stoics which we have boon 
requested to outline here fo-dav was only a part of our national program 
concerning (lmt trade Our chairman, Mr. William It. Willcox, reported in 
his anmii 1 address of Man h t*>, D12, our intention to form a national depart¬ 
ment store committee To further that work, we presented our plan to the 
National Retail Dry (loods Association at its annual meeting October 11, 11)12, 
and announced that the result of our investigation of the stores in the Retail 
Dry Roods Association of New bn L City would be made a basis for the work 
of the federation’s promised national committee on welfare work in depart¬ 
ment stores, 1hrough winch it was expected to show that the stores might 
standardize certain lea lures in the interest of the health and comfort of their 

employees. 

This led to activitv in that direction, through its executive committee, by 
flic National Retail Drv Roods Association, and we gave our assistance, at 
its request, to stimulating interest among its members nationally and pre¬ 
pared an article for its bulletin of INbruarv, Dili, to circulate in its trade. 
We dealt 1 herein with tin responsibility of the department-store employers to 
meet tin'll* full obligations, under modern conditions, to their employees, urg¬ 
ing a higher minimum wage for women workers, to he secured by voluntary 
agreement on the part ot retail dry goods merchants in the same communities; 
the shortening of the workdav, Hie statement being made that even at nine 
hours tlie stiain is severe upon the average woman; and appealing to the 
retail merchants throughout the country to anticipate drastic legislation by 
voluntarily improving the conditions of their employees 1 o the utmost. 

The National Retail Drv Roods Association lias continued its interest and 
is eooperafing with us in the saum manner that other trade organizations are 
doing, thus making if Decenary for us to specialize through a national com¬ 
mittee on department stores. 

It was a part of the purpose in making the inspection of the New York 
stores not only that its results might prove an offoitne stimulus in righting 
conditions needing correction in New* Yoik Rity hut to give even a greater 
stimulus to welfare work in department stores throughout the country, and 
from 1h(‘ correspondence in the tiles of the welfare department it is safe to 
say that that hope has been realized. That we might help to make the 
department stores in New York City models in Hie United States was another 
hope. In some respects even that has come to puss, for one now store, it 
may be said, is the “last word” in lire prevention and protection, as reported 
bv our consulting engineer 

' Tlie Civic Federation’s investigation of conditions of employment in the 22 
stores nfhlialed with the New York Retail Pry Roods Association covered a 
total of RD.OOO employees, 22,000 being women. An initial inspection of the 
stores was begun by us in Janunrv, Dll, three months before the enactment 
of the law creating the New York State Factory Investigating Commission 
(which at that time was limited to health and safety conditions in manufac¬ 
turing). That investigation extended over a period of one year into January, 
1912. In March, DD, each ilrm was handed a separate report critically de¬ 
scribing the conditions surrounding its employees, and at the same time 
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each linn was given a general report upon conditions in the trade, containing 
suggestions for improvements applicable to all members of the association. 
In April, 1913, quoting the statement contained in our report: 

“The federation was asked by the Retail Dry (joods Association to make a 
second survey to bring the general report up to date betore publication. The 
association further expressed itself as desiring especially to ha\e the feature of 
the federation's report dealing with the wage scale as comprehensive as pos¬ 
sible, and offered the opportunity of examining the pay rolls of all the stores 
at its own expense, as the original investigation in that particular had been 
limited to two large establishments of medium grade. Tins proposal was 
accepted.” 

In making this investigation it was recognized that the duties of the em¬ 
ployer to the employee have been enlarged and are noi merely those of the 
purchaser of the employee’s time and sen ice for money. The spirit of the age 
lias thrown upon the employer duties involving a proper regard for the comfort, 
health, salety, and well-being of the employee. While it is not possible to 
crowd thousands ot young women and men under one roof and not have special 
problems result, it was urged that these employers should undertake diligently 
and earnestly the elimination of the e\ils which have sprung up. 

Some of the charges made against the modern department store for some 
time previous to this in\estigation were low wages and an immoral atmosphere. 

These charges have been iterated and reiterated for so many years that no 
small proport mil of the general public has Dually come to accept them as true— 
to some extent at least. 

What is the truth of this matter? 

Are the working conditions deplorable? 

is the department store a stepping-stone to the hroihel? 

An* the women, in fact, an armv ot underpaid, overworked wage earners, 
roiling under relentless taskmadors? 

Do they work amid degrading surroundings? 

The welfare department of the National Civic Federation lias attempted to 
answer these questions. 

Ii is estimated conservativelv that tlm recommendations made as the result 
of this inquiry apply to conditions und«T whhh not h ss than half a million 
saleswomen earn their dailv bread in tins country. This figure does not include 
other typi'* ol women employed in the stores nor were the findings conhued to 
women, as i- *arly oO per <ent of the employees are men. 

There lnm been taken into consideration tin* relation of morals to the wage 
scale of women employees, the data secured warranting, in the judgment of the 
investigators, a refutation, m so far as these establishments are concerned, of 
fin* charge that department stoics make n their baseless policy to pay low 
wages with the expectation that these will he increased m a dishonorable way. 

In an investigation as extensive and detailed as the present one if is exceed¬ 
ingly hard to summarize briefly and at tin* same tune to do full justice to the 
essential facts of the ruse. Again, Individual welfare features worthy of espe¬ 
cial praise may have been umlis<overed because of the variety of beneficent 
activities whii li to these employers are matters of daily routine not to he called 
to the attention as subject for inquiry. 

Pliyshal conditions m a modern department store <ondncive to the comfort of 
the worker are as favorable as those in any line of trade or industry in this 
country. There is good reason to believe even that the average is appreciably 
better; and, indeed, some of (lie welfare work is really wonderful. 

The conditions in these stores vary according to the understanding of the offi¬ 
cials directly responsible. In one, ventilation may seem the most essential 
factor. In another the hospital may have become the controlling idea. Wash¬ 
rooms may he a hobby or the home work may Ik* carried on out of all propor¬ 
tion to the other activities. Recreation for the junior help may in one place 
have been so well considered that inadequate lire prelection or the injustice of 
the fining and docking system is overlooked. 

The perspective which any manager or superintendent has is largely depend¬ 
ent upon his knowledge of what others are doing. The investigation shows that 
some are lacking in information as to existing high standards in welfare work, 
hut they are, in the main, not only receptive when practical new ideas are 
given but eager to apply them. 

The quick response made to suggestions contained In the individual reports 
to the respective firms is almost startling in many instances. Some have ex¬ 
ceeded all records in the prompt execution of reforms upon the receipt of such 
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recommendations. Tf, coupled with the satisfaction over these Improvements, 
there was in other cases disappointment over the interpretation of plans offered, 
it ga\ e way upon learning that as yet correct standards had not been visualized 
to them. 

Some of the experts qualified to deal with department-store problems are 
mentioned in this report. 

The sjRH'iul imestimators were Miss Florence M. Hall, Miss Mary G. Potter, 
and Miss L. L. Heaver. Each was first sent to a store known to he advanced 
in welfare work and to one housed in an old building that extremes would afford 
judgments upon comparative conditions. The public accountants who examined 
the pay rolls were Love Joy, Mather & Hough, and advice upon lire prevention, 
protection, and extinguishment by .John II. Derby, a leading engineer, while 
Christopher D. Roelir, the most competent factory lunch-room export In the 
country, made professional inspections in his line of endeavor. 

It is*only proper to state that the wellare department employed no detectives 
In making its investigation and no secret methods. 

The main topics naturally assemble themselves under four divisions: (1) 
Welfare activities and recommendations for improvement; (2) the length of 
the workday; (H) the vexed problem of women’s wages in department stores; 
(4) the relation of the wage scale to the social evil. 

Had there been bias in the present investigation the modern retail store could 
easily, on the basis of selected cases, have been proved good or had, according 
to the direction in which the bias lay. if an investigator were to take indi¬ 
vidual cuts which should be corrected in the respective stores and group them 
together a very seven* indictment could he made. 

Chief among such wrongs to he righted are: The long workday, including 
Christmas and general overtime work; slow promotions; inefficient pay of a 
large class alter the apprenticeship period; the lining and docking system; no 
dismissal notice to rank and lile; inadequate lire protection; makeshilt or unat¬ 
tractive* lunch, hospital, and rest rooms; lack of attention to physical needs of 
mature workers, such as separate lunch rooms and special quiet rooms for 
relaxa'ion of women; instruction talks and conferences “after hours”; no 
general plan for summer vacations with pnv; absence of trained welfare work¬ 
ers and organized persevering effort, and indifference or ignorance on the part 
of many resjHmsible heads concerning high and correct standards of welfare 
work. 

The render who is inclined to persevere beyond this point will learn that the 
New York department store, as a business, is characterized by faults and vir¬ 
tues much the same, we fancy, as distinguish other lines of business and, 
indeed, indiv blunts. 

It would he unfair to the department store's under discussion to enumerate 
some of the evils discovered without staling that in no one store are all of 
these to be found. The only one which more nearly applies to all is the length 
of the workday. 

It Is poor policy to point out evils without suggesting remedial measures, and 
therefore special attention has been given to proposing methods believed to he 
generally applicable and to calling attention to good examples in the trade 
worthy of emul.ition. 

If, during these three days, the members of the commission can take time to 
glance at page 1, particularly with reference to the export advice given in 
their report on the guarding of elevators, and on the methods of organizing 
lunch rooms, for example, 1 think jou will he Impressed with the fact that 
a real effort was made to give a handle which could be used by these stores in 
improving their conditions, and an effort being made to give them standards 
that they might follow. 

There will also he filed with your honorable commission a copy of our full 
report, containing Go,0(H) words, which was handed simultaneously to the 
retail dry goods association and the New York’ State Factory Investigating 
Commission—that commission having been authorized by the legislature to 
continue its existence for the purpose of looking into wage conditions in all 
industries, its scope thus being extended to department stores shortly before 
the publication of our report. 

(The report referred to was printed in the National Civic Federation Re¬ 
view, New York, July 15, 1012 ) 

In outlining the findings in part 1 of our report, which combines the ac¬ 
counts of special features for the welfare of the employees with long and 
detailed recommendations for improvements and with the advice of qualified 
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experts on special topics such as lire protection, accident prevention, sanita¬ 
tion, proper lunch rooms, rest rooms, benefit funds, and company welfare de¬ 
partmental organizations, there have been covered 20 main topics with a 
variety otj subdivisions in themselves worthy of treatment, all in the most 
concise way possible. 

Let me call your special attention to brief accounts of differing activities in 
each concern on page 3 of our report. Lest there be some misapprehension 
concerning what is involved in welfare work taken from the tiler mail term 
“Arbeiterwohlfahrt ” (workman’s welfare), let me call your attention to the 
fact that it covers all conditions of employment supplementing an adequate 
wage scale ami fair hours of work, and it is designed to eliminate all condi¬ 
tions provocative of disease or injustice. 

Instead of finding the conditions particularly bad in New York stores there 
were found many unsuspected fine features, ami in no way are they open to 
the suspicion that the welfare work is used for ulterior purposes for the reason 
that its existence was largely unknown, the firms in the main not having made 
it a point to parade before the public their efforts. Some of the items covered 
in these various stores, respectively, are: A lunch room in one where 2,000 
employees are given lunch below cost each day, a relief room for elevator 
men iii another, a beautiful roof solarium and playground in a third, the sub¬ 
stitution of the honor system for fines in a fourth, and others having such 
features as the distribution of cooled beverages twice daily in the summer 
throughout the store, a circulating librarv. a drying room lor wet garments to 
pre\ent 1 lie contracting of cold. proMsion of distilled drinking water, the 
chiropodist, the emergency hospital, the extension of \acation with pay 1o the 
stationary liremeil so frequently forgotten, the installation of an expensive 
forced \enlilation system m the basement of an old store, a smoke-proof and 
fireproof stairway insuring the safety of employees, recreation plans esi>eeially 
encouraged, doctors and nurses to care for the health of employees in the 
stores and at their homes, particular attention to the protection of junior help, 
and particularly fine sanitarj arrangements. Those and many other features of 
equal importance constitute some of the phases of welfare work, and a casual 
observer might easily think that nothing remained to be done. 

However, as listed on page 2 of our report, there were found real existing 
evils, l’ut it was encouraging to find that during both inspections of tin* 
stores maav suggestions were acted upon, and in giving an account in this 
chapter of tee improvements made we have given the names of the companies 
in connection with those 4 particular criticisms, but in the same chapter, in 
mentioning conditions which had not changed, there was no object in publicly 
listing the stores concerned In fact, our lust desire is to gain a correction of 
1 1n* evils, and our primary interest in the workers would cause us to resort 
to that method, previously described, which would he most likely to gain the 
improvements needed by the employees in question. 

Under the various headings I shall undertake to give you an idea of some 
of the recommendations made and of the criticism to which they referred, 
mentioning at the same time some of the improvements made at the time we 
handed in our report. licyond that period we are unable to go. 

Wilh your permission I shall return to this chapter if there 1 i>e time left to 
take up some of these points after having dealt with the other three very 
important chief topics of the report. 

In any consideration of the wellare of women workers the short day is one 
of the most important elements. A discussion of hours of work in department 
stores brings into consideration the important questions of the opening and clos¬ 
ing hours, overtime, and early summer closing hours, Christinas overtime, 
seasonal work and special privileges for shipping during working hours, early 
leaving on rainy days, allotment for lunch, and one day off for women each 
month. 

One of the most interesting revelations in connection with the investigation 
of conditions of employment in those New York retail stores js the fact that, 
excepting when there is a sale, shoppers do not begin to purchase to any extent 
before 10.30 or 11 o’clock mornings. 

In the report of the first investigation, conveyed to tlie firms in March, 1013, 
a shorter workday was emphatically recommended, eight hours being the stand¬ 
ard. 

The retail dry goods association was urged to consider favorably adopting 
the policy of opening at 9 o’clock, and for nine months in the year, beginning 
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September IT), closing at 0 o’< lock, 5 p. in. being the hour suggested for closing 
from .runt* 15 to September In. 

Lord & Taylor authorized tlm following statement on June 17, 1013, starting 
a ne*w policy, the store at present opens at 9 a. m. This is in accordance with 
the suggestion of the federation 

Now, we have through the ellorts of philanthropic and official bodies a now 
State law fixing the hours at nine in the department stores, which has caused 
many others to set the opening hour at 9 o’elo< k. Under the system existing 
during our investigation tla* varying length of the workday in the stores is 
indicated by the fact that Li had 8 1 } hours exclusive of the lunch period, others 
ranging all the way from Si to 9V hours, with various deviations in relation to 
Saturday closing. 

The ultimate ideal uniform workday for nine months, which now T undoubtedly 
will he regarded as a suggestion far too ad\anml, is from 9 a. in. to 5.30 p. in., 
with one hour lor lunch. 

In arguing for the shorter workday, some of the statements made were, and 
naturally l gi\e wm these arguments because they were based on our findings: 

It is not so great a hardship for cniplo\ces who live in remote places to re¬ 
main at work until G p. m. as it Is for them to arrive at 8 or 8.30 a. m. The 
early opening makes a long day of fatigue, and the tired physical and mental 
conditions pro\ent alert compliance with demands of customers. To reach iho 
store at 8 30 manv must leave home at 7, arising at G. The same period for 
travel will take tin* worker, if allowed to leave promptly at G, hack into tin* 
home possibly in time for a 730 c\enmg meal. Employees, tired after so many 
hours of stiain, have no ambition to study to increase ciliciency. 

The practice, with two exceptions, is to work stationary firemen and engineers 
all tlie way trom 10 to 13 hours. Tins plan should be superseded hv one per¬ 
mitting three eight-hour shifts, ns is the < ase with the Uroouhnt-Nicgel Uooper 
Co. and Jtlooiiimgdale 3ms. The severity ot the work of the stationary firemen, 
the monotony due to his isolation, and the long workday, to winch should he 
mldetl the time icquncd (<> trawl between his place of abode and the store, make 
tor fatigue so oxcessLe* that the man can have neither ambition to read and to 
improve himself, nor time to devote to his family, “even for a Sunday stroll m 
the park” to enjoy the society of his children on that day winch to many spells 
r-e-x-t. 

The 12-hour workday for barn men also is deplorable and should be short¬ 
ened. The time allowed them between swings is of no great ad\antnge. 

Porters and night watchmen were found working regularly 11 hours. 

Mr. W. L. Saunders, chairman of our New York welfare committee, urged 
the stores to close* during the heated term at 5 p m. fiw days in the week 
(Saturdays n( noon), hut was not successful in gaining compliance on the part, 
of the association as a whole. In urging all to close at noon on Saturdays, the 
policy of .Tames A. Hearn & Son to close all day Saturday was quoted. Recent 
announcements indicate* c\en a more gemeroiis policy on the part of some stores, 
i. e., both the* Saturday holiday in July and August and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. 

The federation’s investigation showed a practice in several stores of allow¬ 
ing as many clerks as possible when business was quiet to go home at 4 or 
4 30 o’clock. These early (putting turn* passes are freely given on rainy days 
at se*veral of tlie* store's, and anyone might secure leave at .*» o'clock on appli¬ 
cation for any reasonable cause at Many's, and in this store*, as in many others, 
employees are not hold to strict accountability at the morning reporting hour 
during inclement weatiier. 

Worthy of emulation are* plans for permitting clerks in summer to arrive at 
9 o’clock at least alternate* weeks, as at McCreery’s (until the* shorter work¬ 
day may be inaugurated) and arranging so that men in the delivery depart¬ 
ment nee*d not work longer than 10 hours any day, except in ease of special 
emergency. 

Kvon shopping time was allowed in some stores, either inside tlie store or 
outside, generally in the morning. Always in the morning, before the shopping 
begins. 

It lias been proven beyond doubt that to permit the women to remain home 
one day in tlie* month without notice other than to have a telephone message 
sent the day of absence does not cripple any department. 

Christmas work and overtime constitute* two subjects which deserve con¬ 
siderable criticism. With regard to the former, at least, It is only just to say 
that considerable betterment has been effected within the past few years, and, 
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further, that the .shopping public must Itself bear a portion of the blame for 
a custom which is little short of the inhuman at times, as practiced in some 
places. A number of the stores investigated were able to demonstrate that 
they are doing much to mitigate what may not inappropriately he termed the 
“ Christmas evil.” A 

I do not take it that you care to have me mention the names of these places, 
which can he mentioned, if you desire. Several Sixth Avenue stores kept 
open last year only Friday and Saturday nights preceding Christmas, and 
others three instead of six nights as previously. It has boon shown conclu¬ 
sively through this investigation Dial business can be conducted without the 
night work preceding Christmas, and as the strain of sidling during the day 
itself is almost unendurable during tlmt period, overtime Christmas shopping 
is very unwise under any circumstances. 

In summing up the situation i(, may in* said that some of the stores pay for 
overtime before the holidays others furnish supper money, and still others 
give a free luncheon, while one gives supper money and a spring outing in lieu 
of extra pay. 

Department stores, of course, require a great deal more help during the rush 
time at Christinas than at any other season during the year. The force of 
one medium-grade store, which averages 4,000 employees regularly, runs as 
high as 0,000 during this period; while another, averaging l,r>oo, puts on 1,500 
extra workers. No sane person would atgue that a store should keep such extra 
employees afterwards with nothing tor them to do; in the majority of cases 
temporary employment is no hardship. Many who are in trades with dull 
seasons at Christmas and many not in industry who de-are to make pin money 
to buy Christmas presents go into department stores at that tune. This is 
further explained by the statement of one of the olheers of one of the largest 
companies in New Volk to the effect ih.it (hey take on during the four to eight 
weeks immediately pieced my Clnistmus an avetage ol Lino men and women 
emploved in wholesale trades, whose dull time commences about the time the 
department stores heroine vei y busy. And many return at onee to their trade 
upon the close of this holiday season. 

Hut there is a persistent claim that sometimes in laying off at this period 
firms will dismiss munbeis who have been steadily' employed and will take 
them hack a few days later at a red need wage. 

o\ i in i w i, v\ ouk. 

Then' was enough evidence of overtime work to make it important to offer 
a recommendation which, if adopted, should load to reorganization in such a 
way as to practically cause its discoidinuam o It was not practicable to make 
a searching inquiry into the grievance wlmh is m the air m some places “that 
there are always some detained until <>30. 7. and even 7 I{0 p. m.” llow general 
it is to require work after hours it can not be said; that all firms do not 
rigiddy prevent it is apparent. And the aigumeiils were very amusing to us 
in that connection and sometimes irritating One superintendent showed his 
disposition by stating, with refeiouoe to talks alter hours, “these talks are 
for the benefit of the clerks, and we have no requests for them to he abandoned; 
on the contrary, the clerks would he opposed to such action.” Just as though 
they (the employ ees) would make h a lequest. 

Of course, these talks are for the henetii of the < lerks, and their increased 
efficiency resulting is also of value to the linns, and the employees would not 
feel free to request their abandonment ; if they were consulted, it is more than 
likely they would suggest having this edmationul work on the firm's time. 

We urge that employees should not lie asked to remain niter hours, as at 
some stores, to attend meetings to lie instructed in the work, nor should they 
he required to remain after the closing hour to put tluur stock in order, there, 
being ample time mornings, except oil sale days, for that work, or stores should 
close to the public a few minutes before tin* turn* for sending the employees 
home to give them an opportunity to again arrange their stock. It is said that 
it is impossible to get the employees themselves to leave until after they get 
their stock in a reasonable degree of order. In that case employees should lie 
given the preference over tin* public in the last end of the day. 

We not only recommended the discontinuance of this overtime work, except 
in eases of emergency, when it is essential, but we said that it is the essence of 
justice to pay time and one-half for evenings and double time for holidays and 
Suuduys. This would serve to deter heads of departments from keeping the 
38819°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-12 
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cm ploy (vs after hours, as the first interest of those* heads is to keep down ex¬ 
pense in their departments. They would tli«*n call their ingenuity into place 
to find time to instruct as to tlx* next day’s duties, such as for special sales, 
without encroaching on the employees’ time. They are not the only ones to 
suffer, as the detention also acts on their families, making their hour for the 
evening meal uncertain. 

We come now to chapter 3, on wages. Especial interest is centered in the 
wages of saleswomen, who, however, constitute less than 50 per cent of the 
women employees in the stores represented in tins inquiry, the same ratio prob¬ 
ably holding good tor all retail stores. 1 hiring our first investigation in 1011 
there was made an examination of the pay rolls of the full complement in the 
sales forces of two stores of medium grade, which showed the average for 
saleswomen to lx* $7 DO a week in those two stores. 

In one store II wen* found selling at $4 50 and under, und in another 4 at 
$1.50; hut the lug class received *d, $7, and $X a week, as was found to he the 
<ase m the second examination ot the pay rolls of 17 establishments. It may 
he said that I lie individual wage statements both m the lirM and second exami¬ 
nations mirrored lor the first time to the concerns their general conditions, 
and m both instances led to changes for those receiving the low'est wages. To 
have a definite number receiving certain weekly rates under s}M*eml classifica¬ 
tions on one shoot of p:t|>er gave an argument of weight, and was quickly 
pen ei\ ed. 

'flu* wage of the saleswoman presents the most vexing of all the problems 
the student of tlx* doparimenl-sloie situation encounters, even though tlx* sales 
force is a comparatively small pioporlxm ol tlx* total number of employees in 
such concerns; and, according to liguies obtained from the pay rolls in 17 New 
Voik stores, the saleswomen constitute Uss than 50 per cent of the number of 
women employees. 

That the wages of women m many branches ol industry—department stores, 
ofhees, or lactones—are inadequate is an opinion held by many, it not most, of 
those who have given fix* greatest study to tins quoshon lleiein lies a prob¬ 
lem at leas! a quarter of a century old. hut which has heroine increasingly 
acute within the past decade. This we must lace when considering the wage 
phase of the depai linenl-store problem. 

It became a matter ol ndete^i to tract* the development of women in sales¬ 
manship and to learn that m IN50 the only oe< upai mui open to women in New 
England was that of seamsiies-, at $1 25 a week, out ol which 75 cents was 
paid lor lodging, light, and fuel, making it ne< e-sai y tor them to beg 1 rom 
benevolent citizens. When taken into tlx* shops shoitly afterwards it was the 
custom to pay women only a little more than they had received in then* previ¬ 
ous occupation, 'fix* textile nulls, lor example, paid women .>2 a week, with 
board, because as domestic servants they could earn only $1.50, with hoard. 
‘‘ Beginning at $1 25 a week, fix* upw.ud path of woman’s wage has been exces¬ 
sively long and arduous” In Hunt’s .Metchants’ Magazine for 1805 the em¬ 
ployment of ladies as clerks in stores was mentioned as something unusual, 
and in the same period the New \<>ik Times was found earnestly advocating 
employment of women ns clerks in letail dry goods stores 

In our investigation wo employ public* account mis to make a special thorough 
inspection of tlx* pay rolls ol the employees ol a certain large number of linns. 
1 am frank to say that I believe that in all I In* investigations we have made 
this is tlx* first turn* in any trade*—and the* hist time, too, for it has not yet been 
clone any better or as well - that tlx* individual amounts, the actual differences 
of tlx* amounts paid, have been taken directly from tlx* pay rolls of these vari¬ 
ous classifications and the* situation as it really is, as to the amounts given, 
secured. 

We took the week of April ID, 1013, for our inspection. In order to secure 
the accuracy of the figures various tests were made as to the amounts of the 
rolls, rates, sex, age, and numbers with {a) tlx* general books, (b) original 
applications, (c) cards of record, id) health-department certificates of age, 
(c) rolls of previous week, and (/) printed lists of departments, which tests 
showed no irregularities. 

In preparing these figures the commissions and premiums for the week have 
not boon included, as it was l’elt that no one week in the year could be taken its 
representative ol the average earnings under those headings for the year. 

ruder (he heading ol “all others” are included cash girls, bundiers, mes¬ 
sengers, stock girls, office employees, and miscellaneous help. 
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In considering those statements the following points should he borne in 
mind: 

(«) Employees in the manufacturing departments shown as rated at less 
than $3 i>er week were in e\ery ease millinery apprentices learning the trade. 

[b) Only those who acted solely as saleswomen ha\e liwn so classed, the 
assistant buyers, who also in the majority of oases sell, being shown separately. 
The wages of buyers do not ap|>ear in our ligures. 

(<) In addition to wages shown on the exhibits premiums were paid on 
certain sates of goods to saleswomen in all stores but four. 

(</) In the majority of stores some scheme existed for payment of com¬ 
missions on sales to saleswomen in certain departments. Tins practice seems 
to Is 1 steadily gaining ground, ami we were informed, in two or three of the 
stores visited, lii.it they weie actually installing, or had under consideration 
the iinuicdiuie installation of, systems whereby saleswomen would receive 
additional reniunei ation throughout the orgam/.auon. 

(r) From Exhibit A it will in* noted that the average rate received by sales¬ 
women is lower than that of the women in the manufacturing departments, 
due iKissibly to the skilled Inina* which must Ik* employed for the latter class 
of work. 

While the exhibits are self-explanatory, we would innnt out that tilt' average 
weekly wage received by saleswomen is £9 31, while that for all employees, 
exclusive of buyers, is $8.58. As shown by Exhibit 15, 3,127 saleswomen are 
lecemng wages below' $8, or 38.(15 per cent of the total number, while over 51 
}w*r cent oi the total women employees in ail stores visited were receiving 
less than this amount. 

Generalizing broadly before going into detail, it may be stated that Unce 
la'-is, in a way, snmmauze the niloimatioii hi ought t<» light m tins phase 
ol ihoUivic 15 del a! ion's mvost igatmn, it being remembeieil that social workers 
have given $9 as the lowest reasonable living wage tor a girl entirely self- 
supjMuting in New York, although $S is the standard set by such investi¬ 
gators in Host on. 

3. The average wage paid women employees in New Yoik department sior»H 
is appi c< lahl.v limber than the average ol factories, nulls, and like mduMiies 
in w tm h women ate employed in that <ly. 

2. The average of the wages paid Women by the lam* department stores 
is much higher than that ot their small competitors and the thousands of 
retailers m '’’e various lines of trade. 

3. 'I hat 5> c5 per vent, or 3.127 ol the 8,8(17 sale-women, and 51 33 per cent 
or 19 978 of all the woimn employees, totaling U),<!27, in 17 New York Mores 
get le.-s than $8 a week. One stole has none ‘-clling under $8 and only dl 
under $9, while another having 2 at less than >8 has only 5 under sp on i m« 
oilnr itand, there are G51 of the total number of feminine employees receiving 


under $ I, and 2,(103 getting less than $5. 

The general situation is indicated by the following: 

Average rate of sales wo men_ _ ___ . $9.31 

Including commissions paid in certain stole- 9 .58 

Average rate of women employees in the monutactuimg departments .. Id 93 

Average rate of nil other feminine employees _ __ _ 7 09 

Over 10 years of age__ . .. 7 99 

Under 10 years of age_ __ _ _ 3.85 

Average rale ol all leminine employees___ ___ . _ 8 5,S 

Including commissions paid in certain stores.. __ 8.70 

The four classifications indicated in the table were taken 1 wen use they made 


possible ji common basis, which, with the variety of met boils of dividing 
forces in the stores, would otherwise have made accurate statistics impossible 
of attainment. 

The difficulty of securing a common basis for comparison may be indi¬ 
cated by the fact that two of the high-grade stores, belonging to the same 
hrm and selling the same class of goods, differed so in their elassillcations 
that nothing short of the four taken by us would enable us to make their con¬ 
ditions comparable. 

The highest average wage rate paid saleswomen in any given store is $11.19; 
the lowest being $7.11. The highest wage paid any individual woman (not 
buyer or assistant buyer) is $30. ami the lowest is $ 3 . 50 . Excluding the four 
firms payiug the highest wage rail's to saleswomen, $14.49, $13.43, $11.51, and 
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$10 33, respectively, the average xvago rate paid saleswomen in the other 13 
.stores is $8.38. 

I want to call jour attention to a few- special figures. Taking 1 he rate of wage 
paid saleswomen under $11, there were (5,733 of the 8,8(57 receiving less tlmn 
$11, and of that 8,8(17 there were 7,(5(53 remixing less than $13, the percentage 
being S<» 42. 

Then taking those under Id jours of age receiving less than $3, there were 
874, and out of a total of SKJli. Ami of the total employees in all stores, once 
more I reiterate, that out of tb,d-7 women there were 10,078 securing less 
than $8. 

The fairness of the federation's averages must he emphasized when it is 
realized that in this inquiry affecting saleswomen the ax’erage rate is that of 
tin 4 full compluneiit of the sales force in each of 17 stores, and then of all taken 
together. In no oilier xxay can a correct ax’erage he secured. Investigations 
oilier than that of the (!o\ eminent into xxages of saleswomen made in various 
parls of the country have lmt been scientific for the reason th.it “a given num¬ 
ber of salesxxomen” has been tin* basis. Under such a plan tlx 4 full group se¬ 
lected may all be getting approximately the same salaries and simply represent 
txpes from several stores. 

It would he an easy matter to take a group living in a particular community 
and to shoxv that their nxerage wage is $(5, but iu that number there may not be 
any getting tlx 4 highest or the lov est salary H would therefore not represent 
an average in a gtxen store, to say nothing of the industry. 

Axeruge* may mislead and lie unfair to low-wane groups, as a fexv high 
salaries considerably increase Iho rate. Therefore, tlx 4 table in Kxhibit 1> gives 
tlx 4 fairest idea as to the numbers receiving certain definite wages and should 
he eloseiv examined. 

Conditions vary to an almost incredible degree. 

There an 4 various statistics given hero to show how buyers in some stores 
reeeixo more in proportion than saleswomen in those stores, and in others the 
salesxxomen reeeixo xorv mix h less In proportion to tlx 4 buyers. That is to say, 
some stores pay more to their buyers in proportion to the sulesxvomcn, while 
other stores gixe the preference to the sulesxvomcn. 

There are gieat rewards in some of tlx so stores. For example, in one a buyer 
who started at $3 a week now draxvs $3,000 a year. Another one, a Inner begun 
at $2 30 and is now receiving $10,000 annually. 

Some stores immediately folloxved the federation’s fust report xxitli an in¬ 
crease of juniors, including some sales girls iu a low instances, from $3 to $!, 
naturally affecting also those getting $3 and $0. 

"While the investigation has shown that there is no justification for the ap¬ 
parently popular idea that it is the policy of any retail firm to set a low scale 
for xvomon xxitli the expectation that xxages will he added to in a dishonorable 
xvav, it is true that there aio manv receixing a rate of wage too loxv to enable 
them to live with any degree of comfort xxhen obliged to hoard xvith strangers. 

The question has not been gone into as to xvhetlier a girl or hoy living at home 
may xvork in a store for less than a lixing xvago as a beginner while learning 
the trade, important as that is. This also carries xvith it the question, Is there 
objection to the idea of on rents contributing toward the support of their chil¬ 
dren x\ hih 4 learning a trade? Tt is usually advocated that they should share 
xvith tlx 4 employer in tlx 4 cost of Iho industrial training given in his establish¬ 
ment and that a special apprenticeship rate is allowance. 

Although the prevent nxerage wage in department stores is higher than in 
factories, as has been shown by recent United States fhwernment statistics, 
xvldch will surprise many, that fact does not prove that department-store sales¬ 
women get enough, hut mav rather accentuate the loxv xvago of women in manu¬ 
facture. It does reduce the cause for criticism leveled sit department stores, 
but not responsibility for helping to bring about a better condition. 

We began to seek arguments to induce the retail dry goods merchants to in¬ 
crease the wages of the large class. Whatexor argument might have been 
brought forxxard for this purpose xvould hax’e been strengthened if it could he 
shown that women workers in other occupations demanding approximately the 
same intelligence and skill were receiving higher xvnges than in department 
stores. An examination of the existing material failed to reveal any figures 
xvhicli could be so interpreted. In fact, it xvas surprising to find that the only 
conclusion to he drawn from existing material xvas that however low the wages 
for large numbers xvere iu department stores, they x\ r ere still lower in other 
occupations. 
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It seemed impossible (hat wages in New York at tins time could be as low for 
factory women ns they were shown in (be <}o\ernmenl repmt on the Condition 
of Woman ami Child Wage Earners, and (heretore a special effort was made to 
secure (he latest information. The New York Suite 1 >opartmcnt of Labor was 
appealed to lor the recent statistics in New .York City surrounding laetory 
women’s will's wliere living eomlitions would he the same as for department- 
store women, but there was not hum to he had from that bureau. The pending 
inquiry m the dress and waist industry brought no indication of a higher 
average for factory women. 

The United Stales (lovermnent was appealed to for its latest figures, and 
information was given concerning 38,182 factory workeis in sink large cities as 
Poston, New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and ('Imago. These figures were 
based upon the at lual weekly earnings for the week and showed a median line 
somewhere between $(> and $d.2(> a week for women 18 >earx of age and over, 
with 41.1 per cent receiving less than $0. Thus the comparison made by the 
(Jovcrnmcnt in its report between department-store saleswomen and fa< tory 
workers in New York City, both in ltMlP, still liehl the lorce of its agreement; 
it gave the average weekly wage rate of 5,1)10 saleswomen in 12 department 
stores in New’ \ ork as $8 81 and tin 1 average weekly wages of 1.702 (212 being 
weekly earnings ami 1,550 weekly wage rates) women employed in lactones, 
nulls, and like industnos in New \oik Cil.v as SO 12. Our investigation was 
confined to department stores. Wo made no inspeetion of the smaller retail 
stores, Tho (Jovernmenl, however, gives for ail department and retail store 
women m New Yoik Cdv. im-lmluig the lamentably low-wage class in the small 
retail f> and 10 cent stores and department stoles. $0.07 - less than the average 
given foi* factories in New York, namely, .$0.12. It may he added here that in 
department stores alone our figures give the average for all iemimne employees 
as 88 58. The (Jovernment lepoit calls attention to the fact that in the small 
retail stores, and especially in the f> and 10 cent stores, the wages paid are coit- 
sulerahiv less than in the department stores. 

The condition with refei ciic<» to tin* facim.v workers in the large cities of the 
United States is so deplorable that 1 imM (all jour special attention to the 
brief abstract wdh relereneo thereto on page 25 ot our report. If there be time, 
1 should like to emphasize some on tho e jtoinls. 

Neveitht'less, while these saleswomen must naturally bo of a class able 1o 
meet the public, converse in English, and have judgment and export know led go 
not esse:,ml in mcdianicnl lines, th(*r(* must be known to them stock, styles, 
and pole’,■ ■ of the store; thev must have abilitv t«> discriminate between Ivpos 
of customers, be accurate m tilling orders, and possess mathematical attain¬ 
ments enabling them to till out most oxadmg dusks, taking tin* ingenuity of 
the aveiago expert a<‘<oimtant, as. lor instance, “C (>. 1>. exchange,” “Straight 
C. <). 1),“ “ Paid exchange,” “ C. (>. D. pait paid” “ C. (>. 1> part charge,” 
“Charge to one address, send to another address,” “ By cash on C. (>. 1 >.. chock 
No. 2211.” “Driver to collect,” and other innumerable variations t«> lx* remem¬ 
bered 

Tho (Jovernment report, in a similar n<count, states: “It seems evident that, 
women possessing sudi qualifications musi lx* drawn from those whose living 
conditions are good or fair and whose average earnings amount to $8 and over.” 

It must also bo borne in mind that the expense of the saleswoman in tho 
mailer ol wearing apparel must be higher than that of women m factory work, 
as a neat appearance is one of the requirements in salesmanship. 

Tho expense to tho firms ol taking inexperienced girls and giving them “in¬ 
dustrial training with pay” is certainly heavv. at least for the first year of 
emplo.v ment, but expert ness can not be developed unless the body is nourished 
and kept warm and in good health, and even $S in New York will furnish tho 
girl who boards with only the bare necessities. Inelhcieney certainly bus some 
relation to the long workday (fatigue) and low* wages. And that we (all atten¬ 
tion to in no uncertain terms. 

Wo also stated that firms should not take advantage of girls who live within 
walking distance by paying the so-called community wages. 

The recent testimony in Chicago, given by a majority of the store proprietors, 
indicated that profits would permit llie payment of higher wages without in¬ 
creasing the priee of merchandise. Upon that point the individual stores alone 
In New' York are In a position to give facts as to possibilities in their concerns. 
But. in any event, the public should not be given low prices at the expense oi the 
employees. 
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If llit k argument is made tlmt the trade will not bear an increase in wages, 
such as pa} mg not less than $8 to women of a year’s selling experience and .$5 
to all boy and girl packers, hundlers, and other beginners, the answer must be 
tlmt in other industries the cost has been placed upon the consumer. When 
it is made clear to the public tlpit it has been profiting at the exjiense of the 
gills in the department stores surely the sentiment will be that it must consent 
to have the burden placed main the industry or stop finding fault with the 
department stores for paying low wages. It is, of course, possible that the 
stores catering to the common people, if they raise their prices, would touch 
the poor people and not the rich. 

1 am in doubt as to how much of your time on tins subject I should take. 

Chairman W.vi.sir. I suggest, Miss Peeks, if there is anything tlmt jou have 
detailed m wilting, in manuscript form, the rule of the commission has been to 
just submit it and supplement it with any verbal suggestions that >ou may 
have to amplify ll. 

Miss r.hhwx. Thank }<>u. 

The matter of training lor efliciency was taken up particularly. It is claimed 
that there is no longer any real salesmanship in New York (My. 

The present continuation school work in some of the storey came about 
through an effort of tii.it ilmraeter, in connection with our work at the Hotel 
Astor, and is \er\ mm h in line with the work now being done in ('memnali, 
where (lie work is done in the stores, and, therefore, more etleelive. 

Theie is an economic iiilluenee upon the wages of women which seems not 
to have be< *i taken into consideration which is the low wage paid to many 1}{>es 
of men wage earners. 

I hope jou will give that consideration in this inquiry. 

The greatest mjusthe in this <1 live turn is slow piomotions. There is a 
tendency to overlook the girls who have been promoted to minor sales pose 
lions, sii'li as in the notions, from being p.u kei's, Imndleis, or messengers, this 
having been found line in the highest grade stores where' the tine.st tjpe of 
employees ami most skilled ernes aie to be lemnel reeeiving the* highest salaries, 
as we'll as in the 1 others, and the' length of serviev ed messengers is sometimes 
overlooked altogether, The melinatmn in some store's is to employ large mim- 
heis at low salaries i at her Ilian to rewarel eflicie'iicy, and e'xpeet greater service 
trom eeimparatived} le'W. 

Large numbe'rs ceunparat i\t*l} inetlie ient an' mpureel in the 1 ! choapgraele* 
stores, it is claimed, lee hanelle' the huge eremds; hut it is not necessaij to 
ken'p girls who are* e'flieh'nt as long as 7 jours’ selling at $t» tine! $7. That not 
only is true, but some stores lose ihiough icsignations many ceimjietont sale’s 
peTsons heeause pormdieal promotions are made. While' store's paj mg the' 
highest wages have’ remarkably stable’ foree'S, it is true- that conditions m 
e)lhe*rs ('onfirm the 1 gene v ral rule* in imlustij that ll can not he le'ft to the' laney 
of heads of departments or havers to reward individual merit, ft was not 
possible to have' tlm ace-oiintanls tabulate wages according io length of se*r\ice, 
be'eause* records were* not readily av.nl.ihle or did not exist at all, and m such 
case's inellvielual ineiuiries would have' hee'ii necessary. 

In some' store's when asked how the*v arrange'el their promotions they saiel, 
“ it was h'ft to the bujers or until the* girls askeel fe>r it.” Their efliciency was 
then loeiked up ami the raise iaiseel upon this. 'Phis injustice e>f this prneiiee* 
to the* majority ulm would not ask for it is patenl. Others saiel: “When the' 
peTcoiUnge e»f salary to sale's ed an inellvielual shows ti low cost, site gels a 
raise in salary.” 

In one store* only there was found a list showing the length eif service*, anel 
when the employee's received their last raise*. In this connection it may tie* 
.suggested that there should be some* definite plan for promotion, such as the 
Brown sj stern of discipline employed upon the mil rone In ami many street car 
lines, vvhe’re a cure I mele'x is kept, and jeermelioally e*onsulted as to length e>f 
service, marks for good se'rviee re'nde're'el, and so forth, with a view to making 
incre'ases or premiotums of tlmse most deserving at least annually. That, as I 
say, is critieal. 

Among other things we found that 02 per cent, according te> tlio Government 
and our own figures at a previous time being about the same, of the women 
livesl at home*. 

Taking up the epiestion <>f discipline, vvliich is closely relateel te> the wage 
scale* and overtime, we found various methods existing, a few- 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Be*<‘ks, wemld you mind submitting to tlu* eennmissiem 
in writing the* balance e>f your paper? 
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Miss Keeks. I am wry sorry to say 1 would not have time to do that, hut 
1 will scan the last tew things hero, if you like. 

Chairman W\i„sit. Are you reading this from the same report of which the 
commission has a copy? 

Miss Kicks Excepting 1 am putting in inter] mint ions. i would like to 

mention one thing. 

Chairman Walsh. If you can do it without rending the extract, because we 
will lake this, and it is made a part of our report 

Miss JJi.kks. lies. The matter of hn\mg so-called grievance boards or con¬ 
ciliation boards I consider one of the most important. We ha\e asked the 
stores to form conciliation committees. I am afiaid that neither the employer 
nor the employee quite appreciate the value of tin 1 concilial ion committee 
Every ofl'w e thinks n-. chief is open to roioive complaints, hut employees will 
not go over the heads of their departments for tear of dismissal. Conse¬ 
quently, it is ol the greatest importance that there should he some arrange¬ 
ment by winch their grievances may h<* heard, whether they ate real or not 
and. ol com so, there are many which are nail. In urging that, we have hogged 
that they lie composed partly of the employees. As stated, there are many dis¬ 
missals without notice. 

in the matter ol the henctil plans, upon wlm h 1 have not tom heel, of course, 
then* is a new law’ at present making it impossible to ban* compulsory benefit 
plans \\ c have explained the objection to I hem, the resentment on the part 
ol the emplovees coining liviii the lining s\sidu and compulsory hcncht plans, 
as important as it is t<> have some svsfem h\ which those who an* unloi lunate 
ma\ reieive attention 

Now, t lie) e i one ihapler upon w hah I have not y oi touched, and I l egret 

to sav it is not jiossible because - 

Chau man Wmsii Is it m tins report? 

’Mis'- lliii s 'i i's; it v oil will allow mo inn ely to call your attention to it. 
< 'hail man W \i -ui ^ es 

Miss I’m k s Wc aie still having in our ju-iiodicals a stafduont made that 
Vvomaii, 1 oi maid ia< ideoiis, will sum nlcr her <hastn\, and that it is a pint 
ol the progiam and busmens policy <>l the employer to make her add to Iier 
wages tlnollgh 1h.il method. 

Now, 1 pai I iculai !\ ask the oniiiiii siim to lead our <haphr on “The sales¬ 
woman and the so< ml ev il ’’ II that were not still hrouglu forward hv so- 
called ee» 'nine \\i iii i c, lmt nioielv by so< inlists who desire only to do away 
with the v . "a* sysieni altogether, t should not tall your attention to that This 
lias het'ii 1 lioroiighlv lakei. up, and tin 1 lestmioiiv of experts who iiandle that 
quesJnai i ■; given beginning on pace *J7 of oui tepdl 

1 thank \ou foi your <ourtesy m hearing me and assure you I had no inten¬ 
tion of taking so much ol your time. 

Chau man W visit. Thank volt, .Vi*s Keeks. \ie there any questions? 

Mr. Thompson In a general way, Mns Keeks, how long did those two in¬ 
vestigations fake? 

Miss Kn.ks Well, flaw began in .Tanuaiv, KM 1 I believe ] said, and ve 
lurned in our lepoit Julv 1"), IPld 1 mean we published the report in fu!v, 
KMi’. and up ft* the time, a month. I suppose, up to April of MMM we were 
making invest igal ions. 

Mr Thompson. About how manv people were deployed, if you can staH'V 
Miss Klaus. In this investigation? 

Mr Thompson’. Yes, 

Miss Kicks 1 don't know the number T rend their names 
Mr Thompson Were bookkeepeis nKo employ'd? 

Miss Kicks. Yes, sir: a large corps ot accountant'. Wc employed the public 
accountants, Love joy, Mather & Hough 

Mr. Thompson. Tn connection with this work T think you stated in the be. 
ginning ot your artulc or statement to the commi'.slon that il was undei taken 
at the instance of the association department stores? 

Miss I Seeks. 1 flunk I did not make that statement. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, was it so done? 

Miss Kf.kks. I am told that the second investigation was made at the exp< use 
of tiie department stores. 

Mr Thompson. Well, what caused Hie first investigation, if you know’ 

Miss Keeks Well, that was caused by certain magazine article**, giving the 
deplorable conditions of saleswomen, various statements about their condition-, 
of employment, which caused one of our members, who is a department-stoie 
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limn, t<» }isk us to take up this subject, ho being willing to throw open all con¬ 
ditions in his store. We fell that we did not care to take it up with reference 
to an individual store, and if they desired to have all the stores in that associa¬ 
tion inquired into, we would lie glad to make the inspection, and it was fol¬ 
lowed out from that standpoint. 

(Minimum Walsh. That is July, 1913, the investigation? 

Miss Bulks. Il was published July, 1913. 

Chairman Walsh. And when did it end? 

Miss Bucks, it ended in — I think it was April. T can tell you exactly. 

Chairman Wvisn. The stenographer called my attention to the fart that you 
Stated 1915 once? 

Miss Bii.ks l am afraid T did, but that was inadvertently. Tt was 1913 Ihe 
i('port was published. 

Mr. Thompson. How are such investigations financed? JIow was this 
financed, if you can tell? 

Miss Bii ks. In answer to that question T must toll jmi that at the outlet 
the work of the department of the National Civic Federation was purely mis¬ 
sionary, and through the interest of philanthropic citizens it; raised the funds 
ru|Uned to employ experts, whose servhes were given bv the vellare depart¬ 
ment. Soon alter, however, il became necessary to make a charge for such 
experts’ services to meet the expenses entailed and special demands, and to 
answer 11ns specific question I think I can best ([note Irom a letter ot Presi¬ 
dent Low on that subje< t. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you stab 4 i! brielly, and then tile a < opy of that letter’ 

Miss BimsS. I will lx 4 glad to hie a < opy of that letter, all of that part of 
the statement. 

(The letter of President Low, entitled “Conditions of employment in New' 
Yoik department stores,*’ was submitted in printed term ) 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in a general way. 

Miss Bulks. This letter applies to oilier things. 

Mr. Thompson Well, in a geixral way. is it hy philanthropic contribution? 

Mb's Bulks. Well, you are talking of tin 4 whole inspection? 

Mr. Thompson. The whole inspe< I ion, or any pattieiilur part of it 

Miss Bi lks. It was paid tor by the retail dry goods association. 

Mr. Thompson*. Miss Becks, in icganl to that I think you gave a verv en¬ 
lightening and very dear statement of tin 4 requirements of saleswomen working 
in the department stores in New ork City and vou have stated also Unit 
women who could he able to meet these tequiromenls must necessarily come 
from homes where conditions were good, and who hail re<« 4 ivod, of course, the 
neresssary education. Have you made a study of the requirements of a sales¬ 
woman to maintain horse]I in such surroundings, such a home, under living 
conditions in New* York City ? 

Miss Bulks. You mean, have we gone into tin 4 homes and studied the whole 
thing? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, tin 4 probable cost, the minimum of wage which would 
he required to keep a woman who has these attainments and required accom¬ 
plishments to fulfill tin 4 position of a saleswoman? 

Miss Bkicks. Wo have made no study of budgets nor of boarding-house con¬ 
ditions in this inquire 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any conclusion yourself, individually, or has 
tin 4 Civic Federation made any conclusion as to whether or not in its opinion, 
taking women from whom an 4 inquired the things that you have stall'd, that 
the average pay of .$9.31 is an adequate pay? 

Miss Bulks. Wed. I don’t think you cun take averages. Averages are 
abominable. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what would you male 4 the minimum pay for a woman 
in that kind of position? 

Miss Bulks. As stated in this report. I think no woman can live in decency 
and hoard under $8 at the least. 

Mr. Thompson. Then a woman who wants to live in decency and wants to 
board, and who must be able to figure out these checks and writing on them, 
and must discriminate between customers, as you so aptly and forcibly said, 
ought to he paid more than $3 50 a week, which is the lowest you gave? 

Miss Bulks. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would you personally be in favor of the establishment 
of a minimum wage of $8 a week for women who came up to the requirements 
as stated in your report? 
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Mis** TU'KKs. For wonion wlio came up to the requirements. most certainly. 

Commissioner (Iakkktson. Miss Kooks. [ understood you to stuto that your 
investigators wort' son! tirst to one of the host and most modern institutions, 
and then to one of the worst. 

MlSS IthhkK. Vos 

Commissioner (J vukk'i sox. So estimated? 

Miss P.KEKS. VOS. 

Commissioner < 3 arkktson. That is, m faeilities? 

Miss I? kicks. Vos. 

Commissioner (Jakiietsox. Then the.v wore inxtnnted to investigate iho others 
as posxibl.v between the two j><> 111 1sY 

Miss I»!■ 1*. ks. Yes. 

Commissioner (5 Miiursox. So the invent mat ion m itself was purely compara¬ 
tive of what is, instead of what should lie, was it? 

Miss 1 »kicks. Oh, no. not at all; hut if von take investigators who have not 
had an experience in a pedicular trade .you must give them some standards 
so that they will have an idea of what conditions ought to he in that trade— 
some idea 

Commissioner (Jakui.iso.x. Well, tliev onlv went to those points, then, to get 
a vanKtiek ol what should he, and not what was? 

Miss P,inns Tliev also not tho conditions in (hose stores and repotted 111*011 
them thoroughl.v. The.v havo their standards w inch tliev would applv in deter¬ 
mining v\ hel her the conditions 111 those two initial stores were good. especially 
the best stoi i>s 

Comtnissinner < 3 vi:kkisox. Tliev were not mslimted, then, to consider the 
best of t hose as ideal ? 

Miss [Ihks I should think that the report itself would refute—answer that 
question, boc.ni'-o we havo said that so lnanv— I hat in no instance were condi¬ 
tions all nood. 

Commissioner ("! unuci sox In tho delci lmnat ion of a warn'of a hodv of people 
an average wage is ah^olutelv valilole-s in deiei minim? the eomhtioii of tin* 
poojtlo who 1 ecoive it, is it not? 

M jss Pa 1* k s Vos. 

Conmiissicner Cviaa isoN M'hcre aic onlv two rules that would furnish the 
adequate ineasvue, eithei the n.immuni or tin* <olledive rate of the hulk of tho 
people <*•• other rates above ’ 11 

Mis |’,i 1 \s 1 don l gel ex.utlv what vmi mean by the collective rates. 

Commit .oner C. viuu imin. Well, the veiv hulk d the null For instance, 41 
jicr cent 01 the employees, if 1 remember Mghilv, loeeived less than this 
average? 

Miss Brims I think 11 i.it is tlie cm reel hgmo. 

< ’onmusNioner <! vinu- 1 sox. Tho avoage is no o.nifitrl whalever to that 41 per 
cent of the people, nor will it buy anvthing tor them? 

MlSs Pl'KKS. No. 

Commissioner < 3 \iu;i ison. Theiefore, leallv, the minimum wage is the deter¬ 
mining (a<*tor in deciding whelhei .1 (lalt is icusomthlv paid’ 

Miss Jp'KKS. Well, the minimum wane ol a special classification, wouldn't 
joii think? 

Commissioner < 3 \iuti isov If that < lassiln at ion includes tin* largo hulk of tin* 
lower-paid people Thoio might he the spoiadic case that was not included 
there that would be met oil a diiloreni basis, hut lor the hulk ol the people it 
is onl.v a. minimum wage that could show a desuable (ondition? 

Miss I'kicks, Certamlv. 

(Mnimissionor <3 Ainu'i sox. Now', with leaard to the financing of an investiga¬ 
tion like this, could any report - anv inveshgalmu fmamed by tin* people to he* 
invest mat eil—-carry any weight with 11 10 general public unless it was absolutely 
condemnatory ? 

Miss I >1 i.ks. I think I must refer you to President Cow’s Idler again on that 
point. That seems to me to he Hie only answer. As to the undesirability of 
any part of the expense of such inquiry us made by Ibis department being met 
by* the firms under investigation, Mr. Low sa.vs: “Let me point out that in 
making the fact public the department relieved itself of anv .lust criticism that 
might otherwise attach to this course” That is contained in this report. 
“Your comment of the writer of this letter must, then, either mean that the 
public accountants would he swayed from their dut.v, because they wen 1 paid 
by the federation with money received from the dry-goods association, or else 
that the department itself could not be impartial in its conclusions because the 
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investigation was made possible in this city. So far as the accountants are 
concerned, the examinations of banks and insurance companies in New York 
are by law paid for by the companies examined. The reputation of an account¬ 
ing linn is at stake in each investigation it makes. So far as the welfare de¬ 
partment is concerned, >ou lmvo failed to notice, I think, that the department 
in undertaking to make the investigation upon these terms has specially pledged 
itself to report what it finds—whether its limbngs helped or hurt.” 

Commissioner Cvkkktson I am not shaking of the merit of the report. I 
am speaking of the sympathy by which it is received by the public. Is it not 
ordinarily discredited ahead of time, a report of such a character? 

Miss Mkkks. 1 think that if our hanks and insurance companies < an adopt 
such methods and si ill he regarded by the public as being substantial institu¬ 
tions, that the National Civic Federation can do likewise. 

Commissioner C uikki son. I will draw 7 your attention to the fact that the 
hanks and insurance companies never did it until they had to by law. 

Miss Dkkks. Then I think it would lie a \ery desirable thing to require the 
philanthropic organizations, that they should he required to do so by law. 

Commissioner (I vanrisox. I behove you are right. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Miss Meeks, wiiat degree of (ooporntion is there be¬ 
tween tli< i < lerks and the firms in this welfare work? 

Miss It kicks. Well, it depends on what >ou mean. In connection with certain 
phases? 

Commissioner Lknnon. l)o they appear as helpful in managing this welfare 
work, in loo! mg alter it, and seeing that it is really wellaie work? 

Miss Mkkks. In connection with some of the telief associations the employees 
form parts of hoards or they operate them entirelv. In connection with many 
of their recreation plans the employees have full charge In the matter of 
operating lunch rooms the employees are not restaurant malingers, and could 
not do so under any cnv umstnm es. In the nutter <>t installing sanitary ar¬ 
rangements it would be quite impossible for flic employees to assit jn any way. 

Commissioner Lknxon. And jot the irulli ot the matter is that the (‘\pert 
laymen of the woi id, both men and women, are employees and not employers in 
sanitation? 

Misss Mkkks. Well, hut would jou think if pm wore a clerk behind a 
counter would .von tool that you would be able to know the latest methods in 
sanitation and lie able to instruct the employer how to- 

Commissioned lax non f interrupt mg L I surely would. 

Miss Mki-ks. I lively sav that I don’t believo that I could follow that 
science, and J think that T have average Intelligence. 

Commissioner L'-xxon. Fait it the i esponsiluhl.v was placed upon von hv 
I lie rest ot the clei ks ot tin* department, .von piohnhly would make good at it? 

Miss Mucks. Well, I think there is ahsoluleh —one point I have not brought, 
out is that there is no organization vvhh h provides for the svslemie operation 
of the welfare work m tlie.-e stoics, anil in older to make it absolutely success¬ 
ful I have hogged these firms to organize welfare departments or hoards, 
advisory hoaids, whatever they want to call them, and compose them both 
of heads of departments and emplo.vees. Cnhl that is done I think they will 
never really have tin* greatest success in the wellare work. 

Commissioner Lknnon. You spoke in vour paper ol tin* necessity of con¬ 
ciliation and mediation hoards, or sound lung of that character. 

Miss Mkkks. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Is that possible without organization of employees? 

Miss Mi'KKs. Yes, if is possible. 

Commissioner Lknnon It is? 

Miss Mkkks. It is possible 

Commissioner Lknnon. Can >011 toll us how it will be possible? 

Miss Minus. Yes; l flunk it is possible 10 have departments elect repre¬ 
sentatives for such a hoard, for example. That has been done. Of course, it 
comes in the best way under a s.vsiom of organization or trade-unionism, 
naturally. 

Commissioner Lknnon. You have soon it done successfully by just calling 
a mass meeting, or something of that kind? 

Miss Mkkks. No; 1 don’t think you could do much with n mass mooting. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Neither do I. I wondered how you got at it—how 
they were elected. 

Miss Mkkks. Well, of course, lliere must he some person who can take 
charge of the matter and arrange to have votes taken in the departments, 
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so that (hero may be persons appointed or selected in that way, and make it 
very democratic under that arrangement. Another way it has been done 
successfully here has been to have them appointed i>y old and reliable 
employees. 

Commissioner Lennon Well, then, it was not democratic, cei iainly, when 
one employin' makes the appointment. It is not representative ol' the entue 
working force. 

Miss Pi.i ics. I said it lias been successfuly done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Oh, yes, pi ninthly that is true. Will you toll us 
wliai the ordinary length of appnuii i< eslnp is? Of course, 1 do not mean 
appiont iceslup like in a trade; Imt beime they begin t«> g< t what would he 
101 mod something lit e a normal wage hew long would they have to serve 
as < lei ks V 

Miss Uhcks. Well, I am sorry to xa.\ that T don't know; but 1 have felt, 
as staled, that they have been kept altogether too loin:. Well, 1 think I 
said alter the apprenticeship period 1 really don’t know. 

Coitimi>Moiier Lennon. Well, do \mi think they would have to work six 
months (nr a very meaner wage betoie they would have an upper tunny lor 
the fn s( increase? 

Miss Ihiks L would not like to speMikile on (hat, las a use 1 really did not 
look into that. 

Commissioner Li.xxon. You did not make that investigation? 

Miss Fa i-’hs. No. 

Commissioner l.i nwin 1 > h 1 you discover m your inv est ige t imi any hostility 
to tlie emphwees lornung unions? 

Mi«s IP i o Well, w«* dnl mu invesimale that subject particularly, but 
niiswcnug y.air quc-uion, I >id we discover anv, 1 should sav yes, that 1 
Hunk souk' emplovers wen' opposed to the partnuhir methods that have been 
ju|o|ii*‘d in New N oi k Cu\, in so l.ir as the women ;iu> c n'icerued. Soin-* 
of them have unions in the hum hann a 1 lines ol the r men and me very 
plea-ed to deal with those- unions. Some of them hav<* at rangements with 
I he union, i oat i «l< Is. In one instance I know that v\ d h ivlerem e in the women 
nut a leader was invited to address the women in the slice and tell tlimn p’ 
she' knew ot am tiling lll.lt Would belief'! , lu* eluplov CCS 

Mi. Thompson. Miss Peeks, a public announc emem was n ade by the Civic 
f'eder a i lor of the la< « that ihc expenses ol these i n\« st ig,i i ions had been de¬ 
frayed by i.! * retail dry goods asso< i.itions, was then' not? 

Miss BWBKK. b‘s, sir; that is m the report which lias hern handed in. 

Mr. Tnviw s-iw x. \\ h(*n was 1 h.it announc «'iiK'nt made wdh lelerence to the 
time, thill 4 ]** WOI l v was done by tin* puldn* iimumi.inb who went over flu* 
books? 

Mi-s I> 1 t us. Whc'ii was it made.' to the accountants? 

Mr T 11 owrs,t\ No, when was n made wdh iclcienie to the work done by 
Ihc accountants— belore or atlcr‘> 

Miss IP 1 ns Not until I he 1 (‘port was published, .1 11 1 \ 1 1PK> 

Mi Thompson And 1 he w 01 k V\ as then iloiir by I In* a< < oil ill a lit ? 

Miss F»m ics The vvoik had heen (ompb'ted b\ the accountants sonv tune 
befoi’e, M'veral months be! ore. 

Air. Thompson. Have you made anv investigations as to the number of sales¬ 
women who live at home and the number-- not exaitlv the number but the pci- 
centagv'-- that live at home and (host* who have to board? 

Miss Fd i:ks. Ms; vu* billowed that. Wo took a < 1 icais ot that, and w< i found 
that over t >0 per cent lived at home, and our figures agteed very well with tin* 
(iovei nuu’id statistu s. 

Mr. Thompson. And in fixing this minimum wage you lived it with reterence 
to those conditions as you knew them? 

Miss IP hies 1 say Dial no woman can hoard and live on anything less than 
$S a week, and she has a hard time then. 

Air. Thompson. Do you think that a woman can live at home and hear her 
fair share of tin* expenses of keeping such a home as you have stated, keeping 
venditions and surroundings us she would have to live in. as you have stated, 
on less than $8 a week? 

Miss F>kkks. Thai depends entirely on home conditions I have known of 
girls who had $.*5 a week who were absolutely rich and lived at home. 

Commissioner O’Connei.e. Simply because a girl is living at home and another 
girl does not live at home, should the girl living home work for a lesser wage 
than the one who does not? 
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Miss r.H.K's. No; I can't say Ihnl I tliink that, although I believe scientifi¬ 
cally tin* family is regarded as tin 1 unit. 

Commissioner OTo.nm.i.i,, You don't think that ought to be made the basis 
of employment? 

Mr. I >i.kk s. 1 do not. 

Commissioner O’Con \in.i,. You stated that at cerium periods of time there 
was a large increase of employment You mentioned 2,000? 

Miss Hkkks Yes; in one instance. 

Commissioner oCowin. And it. was alleged that when tliis force was re¬ 
duced again that the new employees wen* letaniod at a lower wage? 

Miss llri-.Ks. Yes 

Commissioner OVonM'.i l. That was alleged? 

Miss Uki-kw. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Conmu i. I >id you make any in\est igat ion, or do your records 
show whether tii.it was true? 

Miss Ku.iss. We had that Irom an authority which we thought was unques- 
t loiiable. 

('oimiiissioiier O'Conm i i. And to w hat extent did that obtain; pretty largely? 
Mi^s r.i'hks. No; 1 can not say that. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PRESTON P. LYNN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lynn, will you please gi\e lis your lull name? 

Mr. 1.x \ v lb eslon P Ly nil. 

Mr. Thomi'sia. Liv'd on P. l.yun? 

Mr. Lun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson And your address? 

Mr. Iaw. 2502 Ocean A\enue Sheep-head J5:iy\ 

Mr. Thompson And your busnie-s? 

Mr. la nn. Manager of Wanam.iki i's 

Mr. Thompson. That is, .John Manatuaker Co.? 

Mr. Iann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Retail dry goods s(oi es in thiscitc? 

Mr. law. ^ es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow long have you been manager of those stores? 

’ Mr. law. About 12 veais in New \ oi k 

Mr. Thompson. Is the John Wnuamaker Co store in New \ oi k iun under 
the same management and eoiitiol as the stoies in Philadelphia i 
Mr. Lynn. No, sir. fp 

Mr. Thompson. Jf is a separate coi por.itmn’ o ■ 

Mr. law. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, lias it n separate police’ 

Mr. law. Well, Ihepoluy is about the s.ime 

Mr. Thompson. Ha\e tiiey got any olheeis the same in it? 

Mr. law. Yes, sir. 

Mr. f l’ 11 ompson. The president? 

Mr. Tann. Yes, sir, 

Mr. r r n om pson . r riie inteiesis in both stores an* the same’ 

Mr. Lynn. All tin* same*; otlicers are the same in both pln< es 
Mr. r riio\i pson. Who lays the poliey and the plan under wludi your store 
is hero run—the head oflieers? 

Mr. Iann. Well, that is a pretty broad question. You mean the poliey of 
conducting 1 In* business? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. The firm, the corporation—Mr. Wanamaker 

Mr. Thompson. Is your firm connected with tins retail dry goods associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Lynn. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the firm in Philadelphia, do you know’ 

Mr. Lynn. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. You would know if it was connected here, would you not? 
Mr. Lynn. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees does your company employ in New 
York? 

Mr. Lynn. About 4,700 just now; around there; within 50 of that number. 
Mr. Thompson. Is this the normal time of year? 

Mr. 1a nn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. How many of your employees an* woman, and Row many arc 
woman, if jnu know—about tin* percentage? 

Mr. Finn. T should judg“ GO par at*nt arc women. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of tha employees are undnr 1G years <>f age, if you 
know? 

Mr. Lynn. Under 10—T lliink about—wall, lass than 2(H). 

Mr. Thompson. Lass than 200? 

Mr. Lynn Yns, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AY hut proportion of Ilia amployaas in jour slum ara sales 
people, if y on know ? 

Air. Lynn About 1.100. 

Mr. '1'hompson And how many of lhasa aia woman out 10 years of age? 

Mr. Lynn. Out 700. 

Mr. Thompson. Thai laavas about 100 saleswomen undar 10 years of am*? 

Mr. Li nn, AYe ha\a no saleswomen undar 10 years of am*; than* ara soma 
messengers; you ask<*d for woman employees, not saleswoman. To ha exact 
h<*ra, 1 will just make a lilt la Hatement m l annul to Ilia questions that you 
sent me yesterday. 

\Ye hau* between 1,080 and 1.100 on 11a* sailing staff, of which about Tin to 
72a were woman, and tha balame waia man. 

Mr. Thompson. AA’hat is tha average pay of saleswoman in your store 

Mr. law. That tails lor—can 1 answer a< cording to tha questions that waro 
said lo me? 

Mr. Thompson. You may 

Mr. laN\. Tl says hen*. “Are <h<we many women o\er IS of thn*a yeais* ex¬ 
perience as saleswomen still c tming le-s ihan .St), counting commissions 7 ” No. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 undaistand lli.it question. What is tha average warn* of 
saleswoman mcr 1G years of am*? 

Mr Lynn. r l'hat is. out IS; w<* lu\e no saleswomen at JG at all; nothing 
lass than IS. 

Mr. Thompson. AN’all, that is all rigid, than. 

Mr. Lynn. Counting commit ions paid to saleswomen over IS years of age, 
80 is (la* lowest. Taking llu* scioinl largest group. tha clerical force, how many 
woman o\<-r 17 earn nion* than St)*-' Tnat is the question. 'That is 204. That 
is tin* question brought m between the selling—you asked for tha selling. The 
staff ol celling, the present census, is about 1 OS7. Of these. ,'577 are man, 
710 womiii The question is. “<>| these, how main' are out 17? How many 
are out b Tha mower is; Sin between 17 and is, and 1,081 over JS. 

Now, of IIlose out 17. how many woman reran a a warn* of lass than SO? 
The answer is, 121 n*<<*tu* loss than SO, hut not lass than 88 

Of those our 17. how' many reiaivo loss than SS? Tim tv-one women, most 
all of whom hau* been promoted to the rank of saleswoman from the cadet 
forces, which is tin* lumor help. 

How many saleswomen reieive more than SO? Four hundred and seventeen. 

Counting the commissions, how main ss l<*MVom«*n o\er 17 earn less than 
$0 or less than 88 v Ol those out 17, how many women recone less than SO? 
That is the same question, (ha* bundled and twenty-one less than 8*.) hut none 
less than 8*8—that is, the selling force. 

I took d from > our quest ions that you an* espeuallv interested in the younger 
and lower guide ol people—the small salaries- and for that reason 1 prepared 
a little statement of the low salaries—loss than 810. 

Mr. 'Thompson. You may read it. 

Mr. Linn. AYeli. I will read the questions, bo< him* that will help mi* heller 
to make it clear to you. 

How many women mo cashiers and tube gills? Fifteen. 

How many women or girl cashiers earn less than 80? Forty-five between 88 
and $0. 

Loss than $8? Sixty-one. Sixteen receive 87 50; 20. 87; 10. .$0.50; and G. $G. 
Now. they are tin* junior people who have been advanced from the younger 
ones—from whul we term the cadets—and they are not full-Hedged cashiers. 
They have little register stations in their sections, and it is practically making 
change, but they are not called cashiers. They are not held responsible for any 
shortage, or anything like that. 

Is there a minimum wage for women in yonr store? No. Now, that is the 
statistics that 1 have gotten. AYould you like me to proceed? 
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Mr. Thompson. Yes; jou may follow that sheet down and, then tile your 
.Statement with the commission. 

Mr. I,n\. Minimum wage for girls under 10, $1. 

llow many receive itV Four. 

1 >oes jour store dock for tin dines-,? \o 

1 >ocs jour store pay for overtime, and what rate? We pay no overtime ex¬ 
cept to mechanics, porters, and f.utory employees. Allowance of one or two 
weeks, according to length of service, is allowed as vacation as recompense for 
overtime, and during the Christmas trade exlia compensation is provided for 
all emplovees working overtime. 

Mr. Thompson !•> ira compensation, pm sav, is provided? 

Mr. Lynn \es, sir. 

Mr. Tmomimin What compensation is provided? 

Mr. Lv\’v The nonproductive help who are detained after hours—like wrap¬ 
pers or inside deliver) ; handling the packages—they get time and a half, and 
the drivers and chauffeurs get full time Irom the time that we find it necessary 
to keep i hem overturn*, which is usually, perhaps, a little over two weeks lie fore 
(Mwistmas. That is regulated according to the business demands. 

Mr. Thompson. What do pm do with reterem e to the question of tin* pro¬ 
duct ive help? 

Mr. Lvnn. The selling force are all on the commission basis, and these sala¬ 
ries that they draw are piaciiealiv drawing accounts 

Mr. Thompson. You make a guarantee to Minn, do you 9 

Mr. Lvnn Yes; we stall them not less tlun SS m SI) in some departments, 
and then they have an opportiindv to earn as much as they cun over that if 
the) meet the percentage that is based on the department that vv<* fee! that 
we can afford to sell- 

Chairman W\i„mi ( interrupt inv). T didn’t quite get all >our answer. 

Mr Lvnn. T sav, the salaries ate based on a poundage, and all these sala- 
l ies for the sidling people— tlx 1 productive force- (hat is praefnally a drawing 
account, advance. A man drawing #10 a vvook. Ih.il is his guaiantee. lh* is 
hound to get 1 hat ; hut if he earns, moulding to the percentage or iale of per¬ 
centage in his department, mote, he draws that 

Chairman Wumi. He begins to get a commission on his first sale? 

Mr Lvnn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman \\ visit. It is credited Id him? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir 

Clunrman WvLsn MMiat is all 

Mr. Thompson. What hours do vou work tin* women nnplovees of your firm? 

Mr Lvnn. The store opens at S MO and we dost* at with tin* execution of 
the month of I Km ember We close the pmr around at ."> !!0 with Mu* exception 
of December, and, with tin* exception of .him*, .Till), and August, at ."> o’clock; 
o and r» 150 are the < losing hours. 

Mr. Thompson. What time do thev have for lunch? 

Mr. Lynn. One hour. 

Mr. 'Thompson Do )ou at any other •enson of the voar change* these liouis? 

Mr. Lv nn. Lunch hour? 

Mr. 'Thompson Lunch hour and film* for work—closing hour? 

Mr. Lynn. .June. .Itil.\. and August wc close at 5 o'clock, and other times, with 
tin* exception of a month before the holidays, at d GO; and through December 
at 0 o’clock up to Christmas; right after Christmas, f>30 

Mr. Thompson. Jn other words, you provide practically an eight-hour day, as 
I ligur«*d it? 

Air. Lynx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What hours do you have around the holidays for the women 
help? 

Mr. Lynx. The* same time to report, and we dost* at G o'clock; that is ail; 
that is, for three weeks in December. 

Mr. 'Thompson. The same time lor lunch? 

Mr. Lvnn. Always an hour for lunch. 

Mr. Thompson. What method or machinery, or both, does your company have 
with reference to the discharge of employees? Who lias power of discharge? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, the lower grade, what wc* call messenger hoys and the labor¬ 
ing class, the* employment manager When it goes beyond that, myself. When 
wc arc compelled to reduce our font's, we do it at the end of the week. If 
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there are old people—people who have been with 11 s for some time—who are 
entitled to sperm I consideration, wh.v, they gel a little notice, or they may he 
paid a week or two in advance 

Mr. Thompson. l»ut geneially. with reference to the employees who h:m> not 
been with you a long time, no notice is given? 

Mr. Lynn No, sir, 

Mr. Thompson. .Just told Saturday night that that is the end of their < in¬ 
payment ? 

Mr. Linn. At the end of the week. 

Mr. Thompson. Aral that relates to the larger number ol employes who ate 
discharged, docs it not? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, yes; for the reason that they are the people who come and 
go between seasons. The regular employees who have been with us and have 
regular places, they get special consideration. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you call an emplovee with you regularly, an 
employee who had a special place and received speeial consider,Hum? How' 
long would he have to he with you? 

Mr. Lvnn. Would not make so much difference how long, if he had been a 
regular employee. Lor instance, we ie<june .">0 people to sell clothing—that is 
our regular staff. When we have a clothing sale, as we did a lew days ago, 
wo hue To e\ua. Among that To who come lor lour or live days’ employment 
there may he ,‘i or 4 specially good ones and we may put them on as regulars 
and keep them a week or a month, and hnally, perhaps hading that thev do 
not come up to evpet tatioiis, they are dropped at the end oL a week without 
not i< e. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. take tla* 50 people who const mile tin* regular stalf, no 
matter whether a man had been with you lor a month or so. you would give 
him notice? 

Mr. Lvnn. Yes, sir 

Mr. r l iiompsov What notice would you give him? 

Mr. Lvnn. Impend on ciicumst.tmvs; might hung him to my oilier and tell 
luni on u< i onnt <>l his want o| ahtlilv il he did not make good [ would tell 
him so \ on will underhand that Hus < ommission basm by that we eliminate 
all onr people who do not i • 11 n their mI uie\ If thev do not make good — if 
1 he\ do not draw t he money, w h\, lliev don I r\po ( ( insiav. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, even a man ol \oiir regular si.df ol 50, who. m 
your view > '' the earning capacity, lud not earned Ins s.ilaiy, be might he dis¬ 
charged wii’i ut mune? 

Mr. Lvnn. No; lie would be told the reason ot his di"charge 

Air Thompson. \ es ; he would he told the reason ol his disehaige; hut hovv 
long a notue would he he given heb»re he was dischaiged? 

Mr. Lvnn. J list harped at I he end ot (In* week I! we Idled a man in ad¬ 
vance at $25 per week to sell < bulling, and we kept him a month or two or 
three momhs, and he onlv earned $15 we don't consider he would requite extra 
notice or ie< onipense. He owes us MO u week 

Mr. Tiiovir.siv. You are taking in that an extieme < a-e Now issuin' 

that a man earned moie than $15 lurt he w,is not what you < oiisid(*red an 
employee that you wished to keep 1m Hum, because lie did m>t earn enough - 
did not earn over Ins salarv, or because he did mu. m other lespetN. come tip 
to what you wanted m your store—you passing on that question- 

Mr. Lynn. Vos. 

Mr. Thompson (emitinning ) What notice would you give, if anv. to one of 
these regular employees? It vou have no rule about it. you mav state that, or 
if you have a rule with reference to a special kind of employees, you may 
state that? 

Mr. Lvnn. Laeli case like thal is treated individually; but if «*i man earns 
$25 a week, he is a desirable employee, and we don’t dismiss him. If he does 
not earn it. we can not keep him, and he gets his statement eveiy week and he 
knows how much lie is earning. 

Mr. Thompson. The question of d*scbnrge tains mostly I take it from your 
answers, on the amount of the earning power of the employee? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Though that is not solely the ease? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, if it is for any reason that he is not a desk able employee, lie 
is not given any notice. 

Mr. Thompson, (ienerabv speaking, and as you say in the majority of cases, 
i( is a question of earning power, and he has notu e ol his lai k of raining 
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putter mid lie don’t feel in that ease that he is nut It led to any previous notice 
of discharge. 

Mr. Lvnn. Oh, well, nothing outside of lus knowing that lie has not earned 
his salary. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. Now. when \ou stated that employees, members of the 
regular staff, were given notiro of I heir discharge, what employees did you In¬ 
tend to cover by that statement? 

Mr. Lynn. AY ell, we will say there is a sales person in the jewelry department 
who has been there for three or live .\ears, boon an earnest employee, hut through 
lack of capacity lias net been able to hold up his or her end. and might not be 
entirely their limit, but a good faithful employee. We would not drop that 
individual out at the end ot the week without a week’s salary, perhaps, or 
might In* two. 

Mr. Thompson. About what percentage of the discharges which take place in 
your store* would consist of the class of eases you have* last named? 

Mr. Iann. Well, 1 could not give you tlu i percentage. I think it would he 
ve*r,v small. 

Mr. Thompson. After an employee has be*on with your company for a number 
of jours, but for a period of time she* lias talle*n down in her earnings below 
what jou thought they ought to e»arn on the* salary paid, how would you tie*at 
such an individual? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, that would he the individual case. Then* might he condi¬ 
tions—n *ght he* the conditions m the doom Intent. <*r might he* the* business as a 
Whole. It e\eryhody else in the dcpuitmcnt went ahead and she went behind, 
there waul Id lx* a reason lor it. 

Mr. Thompson. Who determines what sb.ill constitute the basis for figuring 
tin* earnings of an employee? 

Mr. L\nn, W'ell, that is based - - 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Aon do lh.it — the company docs (hat, don’t it? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ill considering that matter do the employees ever have a 
voice? 

Mr. Lynn. In regulating the percentage? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Lvcr discuss it, or is lhat question ever taken up with the 
employees, even though the question should be derided by the eornpam? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a mutual beneiit assoi ialion in pmr company? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, llow long lias that boon in existence? 

Mr. Lynn. About a month. 

Mr. Thompson. Then it lias not boon in oxi-demo- 

Mr. Lynn (interrupting). Well, this new one, the old one was wiped out by 
the now laws. Jt lias always existed tor the last .">() jours. 

All*. Thompson. This is a voluntary association? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AN hat does jour company do with relorence to inducing the 
employees to join this association? 

Air. Lynn. Nothing. 

Ah’. Thompson. W ho sele< Is the oll’uers (or the assoi ialion? 

Air. Lynn. The employes. 

Air. Thompson. They select also tin* directors of it? 

Air. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

All*. Thompson. In other words, they have complete control of the association? 

Air. Lv nn. Absolutely. 

Air. Thompson. They furnish the funds for running it? 

Air. Lynn. A’ os, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. AVlmt, if an.v thing. does the company contribute to the mainte¬ 
nance of this mutual beneiit association? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, for jenrs, under the old system, they used to have enter¬ 
tainments, games, different amusements, and would sell tickets; and the firm 
allowed or paid for the music and the printing and all expenses, which gave 
them an opportunity to create a fund—what they called an emergency fund— 
to he used by the board of directors at their discretion for any employee who 
had boon sick longer than the benefit entitled to say, three months, and they 
made a donation of, say, $50 or $100, or whatever the case might be. 
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Mr. Thompson. From the firm? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How frequently, in the past, were Iho^e donations made, if 
you know? 

Mr. Lynn. Oh, every year—sometimes twice a year. 

Mr. Thompson. To the individual employees? 

Mr. Lynn. Oh, thousands of dollars ha\e been paid out e\eiy year by the 
board of directors of the association of that money to tin* employees. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, in dealing with this association you say once or twice 
a year a donation was made to the association by the company ? 

Mr. Lynn. P»y having entertainments; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ry entertainments? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not otherwise? 

Mr. la nn. No, sir; only paying the hills; and it ]u*-t made the emplovcos 
foci that it was not a chat itahte institution; (hat it belonged to them: that they 
wvro doing it. The lirm paid the expenses, w liu !i made it possible for them to 
create that fund instead of giving it to them. 

Mr Thompson. Well, now, w hat is the policy of the In in ("ward the associa¬ 
tion. it it has changed, and what is the reason lor tin* change? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, I don't think the policy will he (hanged. 

Mr. 'Thompson. You think it will be kept up? 

M r. I a nn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Who determines, under the manner in wlinh the association 
is conducted, the amount ot money that .should lie paid to any employee and 
the length of time which it shall he paid for? 

Mr laNN. 'The hoard of directors. 

Mr Thompson. The hoard of directors of the benefit association? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What interest does the firm take in llmse donations? 

Mr. I.n nn. Well, nothing, outside of encouraging them to get together- 

Mr. 'Thompson t interrupt mg). When* people are injured by accidents m the 
si ore, either by one way or the other, does the firm take up the question of in¬ 
jury and compensation for it separate fi>>m tin* benefit association? 

Mr. T.i nn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And whaf is doin' by the benefit association has no connec¬ 
tion w ith t.n amount done by the firm, or flu* amount the firm w ill pay ? 

Mr. Li nn No. sir. They gel their benefits just the same. 

Mr. Thompson. Have ,\ou knowledge of what proportion ot benefits men re- 
cone during the year, or what number of members Irma the benefit asso< ia- 
tion? 

Mr. I. inn. I can not toll you that. 

Mr. 'Thompson. 1>o ou know what is the average benefit of tin* members? 

Mr. Linn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to tin 4 question of tin* discharge of men and the 
influence the buyers and lioor men have m regard to saleswomen and salesmen, 
and influencing their discharge, what ha\e you to say? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, they have a great influence; that is, as to ability or disa¬ 
bility as an employee in their section. That docs not mean that they are going 
to he discharged from the business, or store; they may be transterred to an¬ 
other department. 

Mr. Thompson. In case an employee of your store considers himself abused, 
or that he has not had fair treatment from tin 4 foreman, or fiom some member 
of the governing force, or that in other respet (s tliev haw* been discriminated 
against, what machinery or method of adjusting sin h grievance or complaint 
has your firm? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, we have the employment man. who is in absolute (‘barge of 
all employees; that is, the luring and discharging and what salaries shall be 
paid, and the allowing of extra time or of any special privileges, or of any 
grievance's that they have. If they feel they are not getting justice*, they can 
always appeal to me. 

Mr Thompson. Does that one man at tend to all that business? 

Mr. Lynn. The greater portion of it; yes, sir; outside ot what 1 handle 
my self. 

Mr. Thompson. Rut in the hiring of employees for your large* eompanv, in 
the adjustment of their salaries, and so on, and in giving the needs of the vari- 
ous departments with reference to help, what proportion of time do you think 
he would have for taking up grievances of an employee? 

38810“—S. Doc. Ho, 04-1— vol 3-13 
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Mr. Lynn. Oil, ho would have a large porUon of Ids lime. 

Mr. Thompson. You think so? 

Mr. Iann. Yes, .sir. The employing hours are two hours in the morning, 
and the rest of the day is spool at some!lung else. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he the .sole and dual judge? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; I am. 

Mr. Thompson. And appeal lies from him? 

Mr. Iann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In ease an employee should hung up a grievance to his atten¬ 
tion, and riot liking his judgment in the matter, should appeal to you, would that 
count against I ho employee? 

Mr. I a \ \. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that you upheld this man in lus judgment, what 
influence or dice! would it have on the security of that employee in lus posi¬ 
tion w ith the firm? 

Mr. Lynn. None whatever 

Mr. Thompson. Wliaf voice do the emplovccs have in settling grievances? 
I understand from jour statement that they have none? 

Mr. Jaw. No, sir; l am the judge m that 

Mr. Thompson. Whal objedion, from jour point, is there to permitting the 
employees to have a voice in the self lenient of grievances? 

Mr. Iann. Well. I think H would lead to all kinds <>1 troubles; I am jiosi- 
tive it would. 

Mr. Thompson. Have vou made an investigation of industries in winch cm- 
plo.vees have a voice in the adjustment of gru unices? 

Mr. Ta w. es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ here have j on made that investigation? 

Mr. Iann. At Udine's this last v ear -■--l»o-ton. 

Mr. 'I’iiomi’son. What did .von Imd theie? 

Mr. Iann. Well, 1 was convinced that their methods wouhl not helj) mir 

business. 

Mr. Thompson. Why were jou convinced? 

Mr. Iann. Dec a use the employees can not control our business and conduit 
if, unless they know the conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, more specifically, did \ou find m Udine’s store* in 
Host on u lack ot business management? Did you find insubordination ot the 
people? Did j<m lmd that tin* linn lacked control of its business and that it 
was unable to transact business properly? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, 1 don't think l ought to criticize them. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, hut >ou have slated- 

Mr. Ta n n (interrupt nig) I don't believe in their methods; their methods 
wouhl not do us--coiild not he employed in our business 

Mr. Thompson. Hut the method winch Udine uses in Holton is much 
broader than simply their employees having a vou e in the adjustment of 
griov anees? 

Mr. Lynn. On the surface*; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, the employees theie have a great deal to do with the 
management of the store? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. With the Inn mess management of the* store? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. sir 

Mr. Thompson. Hut now I am speaking only of the quest ion of the adjust¬ 
ment of personal grievances of employees. Have you made any investigation 
concerning factories or businesses when* such a board exists, only dealing with 
grievances of employees? 

Mr. Tann. No, sir; not outside of Udine's 

Mr. Thompson. You simply make that judgment of yours on your own 
theory and ideas? 

Mr. Iann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It follows, I think, what you said, that you do not believe 
in the organization of workers in the store into unions. Do you discourage the 
organization of your employees in your store into a union? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You are neutral on that proposition? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. If you knew an employee* of your store was seeking to 
organize the rest of the clerks, you would pay no attention to it? 
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Mr. Lynn. Yes; T would. 

Mr. Thompson. What attention would you pay. find what would jmi do? 

Mr. Iann. I would find out wind his grievance was 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose lie simply behoved that the omphnoes should ho 
organized, what difference would it make? You say pm suv neutral on that 
proposition? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. And he started around to organise \ou** emplovoos and was 
sin (‘('ssfull.v organizing them, what would you do when your at tent urn was 
called to it? 

Mr. 1 a nn. 'Well, T don’t think T would stand for that 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t think you would stand tor that? 

Mr. 1 a nn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then T would like to ask you what you mean by the word 
‘•neutral”? j Laughter in the audience] 

Chairman Wu.su We must pieserve correct order here. 

Mr. Iann. Well, if a man wants to belong to the union, be can belong to ilm 
union, and he can he employed in our place; but we do not employ walking 
delegates or organizers of labor unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose he was not cither a walking delegate, whatever wtn 
mean by that, or art organizer of a union; hut was Minpl.v an employee of jour 
eompany and was doing his work as a salesman, or whute\er wink he had 1o 
do. and in addition to that, instead of going to the theater or o-eent show, oi 
standing around on the corners at night, he was organizing employee"! of your 
store? 

Mr Lynn. Outside of the business? 

Mr Thompson Outride of the business 

Mr Iann Well. I Mould pay no attention 1 o that. 

Mr Thompson. IIa\e no ohjeition t<> H at all? 

Ml’ l ANN No. 

Mr Thompson. And that employee would stand just as well with you as he 
did before? 

Air Iann. Yes; If he could organize our employees, then I would feel that 
the employes wauled it, and thev should lane it. If the majority of our em- 
pJo\eex want a union, J lane no ohjet turn. 

Mr. Thompson Where would you draw the line as |«> the point where he 
'■hoiild hej. a <o organize your employees or should not? 

Mr Lyn ' Solicitation through business hours in the store—organizing m 
the store. 

Mr Thompson Hut if he organized aft. r business hours, on the Mroot, out¬ 
side tin 1 store. yini would have no objedioii? 

Mr Ta nn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. r understand you have some welfare woik in your stove 
Have you got the plan of it here in writing? 

Mr. Lynn. No; I have not 

Mr Thompson. No printed motto* in conneifion with it? 

Mr Iann We ha\e, hut 1 Icneu'l got i) with me. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please file it with the commission? 

Mr Iann Yes; T will he glad to 

(Mr. Lynn biter submitted in pt inted form the following literature, pamphlets, 
and newspaper clippings: “Report of the Activities of the John Wunamaker 
Commercial Institute. New York, for the year ending .Tune 7,191R ” : “Inspection 
Report, '^Thirteenth Annual Encampment of the .7. W <\ 1 Regiment at Island 
Heights, N. .T., Aug. 2-la, MH2” ; “ ‘ The Hayracks,’ Thirteenth Annual Vacation 
Schedule, 1012 “Safeguards and Aids to the Well-Helm; of Employees”; 
“Instructions and Information for Messengers and Cadets”; “The l’euelicial 
Association of the Employees of John Wanamaker, New York, Seventeenth 
Annual Report “The Looking Forward Club. Fifteenth Anniversary”; “Com¬ 
mencement Exercises, Senior Hoys’ Kranch and (inis’ Hraneh, June 0. 1014”; 
“Annual Hanquet and Class-Day Exercises of the (iirls’ Hraneh John W'ana- 
(miker Commercial Insiiiuto, June 4, 1014”; newspaper clipping entitled “ .77 
graduates at Wanamaker‘s ”; also cards entitled “Application for membership 
in the Rcnefieial Association of the Employees of John Wanamaker, New York,” 
and “The Henoficial Association of the Employees of Jolui Wanamaker. New 
York, mcmberslilp card ”) 

Mr Thompson. Is there anything you would like to say now of your own 
accord in this matter? 
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Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

CotmniSvsionor Gakretson. Mr. Lynn, what would ho your attitude if after 
this man on the outside—or these men, outside of business hours, have suc¬ 
ceeded in organizing the employees of the store in accordance with their desire, 
as you have outlined, if Ihen the union came to you with propositions govern¬ 
ing hours, wages, terms of service, and so on? 

Mr. Lynn. Well. 1 think I would he the best judge whether we could conform 
with their views and ideas. If I thought their opinions were better, why I would 
listen to them; and if we could moot their demands, T should he very glad to 
for the good of the business. lint I should always proteet the business. 

Commissioner Gvuketson. What do you imam by protecting the business? 
Just what is >our application of that? 

Mr. Iann. If Ilnur demands were unreasonable, if the business could not 
allord to meet Ilnur demands, I would not listen to them. 

Commissioner Gvrketsox. Tf tin* demands wore unreasonable, in your judg¬ 
ment, you would take that position? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gvuretson You would reserve tin 1 right to yourself? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. To pass absolutely on the unreasonableness or rea¬ 
sonableness of the demand? 

Mr. 1 a\ m . Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G\iu:ktson Isn’t that exactly the attitude of every employer 
of labor—hear in mind 1 will grant the occasional exception, so tar as “every” 
is concerned—but 1h.it o\ery employer of labor when unions developed the 
power to virtually compel acceptance ot conditions, they were prior to that time 
classed as unreasonable? 

Mr. 1a nn. Well, I can not speak for the other fellows. 

Commissioner G \rkri\sox. In other words, your attitude is that the right is 
inherent in (he employer to pass upon the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the requests of the men? 

Mr. Lynx. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. T>n’t that the attitude that, lias brought corrective 
legislation go\erning •\ery many of these questions, both Federal and in the 
■various ones of the States? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakui isox. You would prefer that if should come by legisla¬ 
tive action rather than by pressure—surrender of the preiogati\e of the em¬ 
ployer? 

Mr. Lynn. No matter what the legislature would do, that would not affect 
our business. 

Commissioner G vrkei sox. Hours nor wage would not affect your business? 

Mr. Lynn. Not Wanamaker’s; no, sir; because we live lip to those hours—to 
the demand. 

Commissioner Ovkretson. You hold, then, that the legislature would make Its 
application universal to your competitors as well, and therefore the business 
would survive? 

Mr. Lynx. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. L>o you believe that the business should survive, 
whether it can properly fultill the obligations that rest upon a business or not? 

Mr. Lynx. I don’t understand that 

Commissioner Gauketkon. Well, has a business a right to continue to exist 
unless it recognizes all obligations- 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner G \ruetson (continuing). Itcsting upon it? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. You say—what is the employment agent? What 
is Ids title? 

Mr. Lynn. He is employment manager. 

Commissioner Gakretson. employment manager has sole charge of the most 
of those people? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. That is, both for hiring and for discharge? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner <5 yrkkim.n. Among the wiles Jioopte is U not the rule for unsat¬ 
isfactory service—1 mu not tweaking now oi not coming up to pot^ntn^s. 

?ln„l^h> nut if it *nvolops tijii, ti.o 

If ilu^enTnoUc^^^^ il !l " ' m “‘”’ lrab,e 

servant* what would be the aaion taken, us a niu . 

Mr Lynn. Investigate it . 

Commissioner Cakuuison. Insostigaiion > 

f'mums^oimrctnuKisov. The on,.. would not he disoimvuod ,11,- i„- 

'YtTlrsl No sir. MljSfct he un.les%hle m .hat partHdilar section ami he 

iiuainsl persona, umhrage* 

CommTs N smner U.miki.-ison. 11, " v , ! '^n‘!er'm IhoTs's"^ months!" ay ?' " 

'"'AiVw'i.V^i'w^iiVnot 'V-;'^;ny."'*l^:a^'r L 

('oinmissioner (Jmjki imin A do/eiW 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Cvkkktmin. In months. 

Mr. Lynn, Aes, sir. n( . on i t » within six months have re< eived 

....~ - •» 

'Air'I inn Oil. 1 don't Know I would hesitate lo ssy. 

..*- ■>•■«*- - 

’"^.ZiKsn^CAKKKisos. i Should ho very giad if ,-u -it do that. 

^,!;::;,«th™ tsox. You said your ..or —ullon has heen 

existence ft month? 

Mr Lynn. About a monin ; yes, sir. 

Comm, senior <1 ski:, ison. And Hull was only 
in o' t v 1 eiiee I«»i* »>d t \ears> 

Mr. Lyn Yes sir 

Commissioner (Jakkktson. I suppose Unit 
Mr. Lynn. Ye* sir. . . . 

Conmihsionrr C\iinnw»N. Ami ih.it n hud U 


to 


in 


b< 


ontiniiation of one that had 


in 1 he parent store? 

(Mi abolished b\ law, or I didn’t 


but the 


Id <im 


had heen tei mlhated ? 


P,\ the < ompensnt ion law ? 

th.i 


a^MM-iation made it nn- 


oinpnN**! ,\ nmh*r tin 1 
•omjia ny cold rihutc 


old? 
to it 


under the old 


eat eh the exart phi use. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner C mikoson. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

CommmMoner (1 suiu-i son. Mad teatui' 
law flit under the new enactment? 

Mr. Lynx. Well, j do not- - 
.Commissioner i; \i:kui sox. Was it 

Mr. l.vniN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (J\uin;i son. Jud the 
sv stmu? 

CmnniAhmmAiuum.soK. And did the eompanv over plead the payment h, 
that association as a l.ar to nnnwy U» < use <d Inpnj • 

Mr. Lynn. N °. sir spoeithull.v ba-reil liy eompensu- 

Cominissioner (!uuu.i son. mi.ii m t 

tion acts, is it not ? 

^,,:;d^;,m;'c^m^o-'vmI ,i me awaro, or a- you familiar with those 
relief associations? 

Connnisshmor Caurkison. So-called voluntary associations? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner (iakkowin. Ami, prior to (in' enactment of the Fedci al act, 
you arc perfectly aware that they were applied as a liar to recovery in eases of 
injury? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Iahrktson. Yiur association ne\»*r did anything of that kind? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner <3 musktson. AA’hat is tin 1 highest commission paid last month 
al)o\e $1), paid to any saleswoman 9 

Mr. Lynn I can not toll pm oil hand. 

Commissioner <J miki-tsoy. Can you approximate i(? 

Mr. I/Ann. No, sir. I will make you a statement and tile it with year com¬ 
mission if you desire. 

Commissioner (! \riutxo\. Can you approximate how many ot the force, 
of tin* $fi people—(hero weie some -100, weien't there? 

Mr. Lynn. Wo do not- 

Commissioner (JMUnrsox Well, along (lu v re How many of tliom received a 
sum in excess nl $!) from tin* commissions? Will you lurnish 1h.it also? 

Mr Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(The Information requested was submitted and is printed as L\nn Inhibit 
No. 1 ) 

Commissioner < 1 \uuki\-.o\. How is tlie pert outage of a depaitment estab¬ 
lished 9 I do not imam by whom. You have already 1 (Milled it is lixed by you? 

Mr. Lynn. AN ell, by tin 4 management 

ConiniK'i mer (3\RurrsoN. How is it determined, and is it lhicluating or fixed 
with the business? 

Mr. la ny No, sir. Tt is determined by the < lass of merchandise. 

Commissioner H xiau i son. And the \olume ot sales? 

Mr. L\ nn. Ad's, sir. 

Commissioner (I uuwrsov. In that depai tment 9 

Mr. T.ynn The commi'sion is basis! on a urtain class of inerchandise. Tt 
would be from 4 to 10 per cent 

Commissioner C miiu/ison. Still its basic featm■» is Hie volume of the sales by 
the sales person? 

Air. (a x,v. 1’y th<‘ salt's person ; yes, sir 

Commissioner <1 \ nun .son. Is that a propori ion de pail of lise volume of sales 
of tin* department, based upon the number of people omphned in that dtpait- 
ment at liiat t ime <>r not ? 

Mr. la'-N, It is the individual. The individual salt's His salarv is bused on 
his individual sales. 

Commission G vrrv'tson How can you nm\e at :i pioper individual salt', ox- 
cepl bv a pio rata t>f (he \olunie of salt's in (he departments and Hit' number 
of people participating Ibeiein 9 

Air Lynn, The rate ot commission is dt'lt'rmint'd b\ the business ami the 

profits. 

Commissioner C! \i;ui isox T>oes it fluctuate at any season of the year? 

Mr. la xx. No. sit*. 

Commissioner (iVRUElson II is fixed? 

Air. Lynn Yes, sir 

Commissioner 03 nrkktson. It is like Iho laws of the Modes anti Persians? 

Air Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner <3 mmu/i son. It thungolh not. 

ATr. Lynn. Some of those sales people in the departments may have, where 
Hit'it' are quarterly setilenients, business according to the seasons; they may 
run in debt with their commissions anti may draw checks of thousands of 
dollars. Some people in Hit' piano department got checks for $1,000 

Commissioner (3 musktson. Put do you ever require them to cheek future per¬ 
centages against flit' debit? 

Mr. Lynn Only for the year 

Commissioner (3 arm- t.son Wluit? 

Mr. Lynn. Only for the year. 

Commissioner (Jaruetson. Only for the year? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner <!\uukison. For instance, then, if they fell behind in the first 
four months on account of depression, or for any other cause, they might owe 
you enough money so that a slashing good business for the next six months 
would leave them in debt for the next six months still? 

Mr. Lynn, They would 1)0 drawing their salary. 
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Commissioner Gaukktson. Sure; but I uni speaking of the theoretical part. 
He would be theoretically in debt at the end of the year, hut 3 mi would make no 
att< nipt to collect it from him? 

Air. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner GAiinirrsox. There is a compensation system inside, is there 
not ? 

Mr. Lynn. If the business conditions are such that it is not the fault of the 
sales people they have not earned their drawing account, they ddterentialo and 
wipe it out. 

Commissioner CtARrmson. Would there he a legitimate mission for an organi¬ 
zation inside of your shop to make representation to you whim, in their opinion, 
there was or was not .lustltieation, and that would he gi\en a reasonable amount 
of work? Would that he a legitimate function of the people interested? 

Mr. L'inn. Certainly. 

Commission Gar inn. son. That is all, Air. Chairman. 

Commissioner Commons. Air. Lynn, 1 don't know as I got exactly that system 
of balnnnng up commissions. i>o pm mean that the commissions are com¬ 
put'd on the year's n\erage commission? 

Air. L> w 'i os, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. When arc they paid? Are they paid weekly on the 
Weekly sales? 

Air. Linn. They draw on their weekly drawing account their salary, and in 
some depul intents ipmrtei ly settlements, some six months, and some monthly 
settlements—depends on the class ol merchandise. 

Commissioner Commons. When a settlement once has been made, afterwards 
if they ha\e not earned any commission, or if their sales have not been equal to 
their salaries- — 

Mr. L\ nn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons (continuing). So they would not ho entitled to any 
commission, do >011 mean o> say that that is deducted from any further- 

Mi. law. Well, take a spe< die department. Take the piano department. 
K\ery three months the limit settlement is made. Through dune, July, and 
August, the dull months, they would not earn their salaries, but then in the fall 
they imi 11 it two or (our or h\c tunes «»\ u* through the holidays. 

Commissioner Commons. I suppose in the piano department that you give 
them their commissions oik e a year, then? 

Mr. L\ n. No, sir; they get it e\ory Ihiee mouths; and it they sue short in 
thosiimiiii 1 ime, they only draw their sal.mes, and in February, the liscal year, 
when tin 1 thud settlement is made, they get the bah.lire. 

Commissioner Commons. Is the amount of shortage aseei lamed and deducted 
from the < oiunussions? 

Mr. L>n.n. At the end ol the year the total business is taken at that rate 
per cent 

Commissioner Commons. That is fine of all departments? 

Mr. Iann. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. They figure ii out on the a\erage? 

Mr. L> n n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. It works oul on the commission- 

Mr. Lynn. For the year. 

Commissioner Commons. So Unit you ba\e the minimum rate of salary per 
week, and then an annual, practically tin annual, pi ohl-shariug scheme at the 
end ol the year? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. The final settlement at the end of the year, blit they 
draw any commission whenever they like, when settlement is made. 

Commissioner Commons, lias this commission system been 111 vogue for any 
length of time? 

Mr. Lynn. For the last IS months or 2 years it has been in all departments. 

Commissioner Commons. Prior to that it was simply weekly pay? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you have any other system of profit sharing? 

Mr. Lynn. Not with the rank and hie; no, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Put with those in charge of the department you 
hu\e tin annual prolit-sluinng scheme, is it? 

Air. Lnnn. Yes, sir. 

Coiinnis.sioiier Commons. Depending on the sales of that department—sales 
of till their subordinates? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Commons. So that the object of that is what? 

Mr. Lynn. To Inspire thorn to soil more goods and make more proiits, more 
money. 

CommissioiU'r Commons. So that they would manage their departments to 
a better advantage? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. This commission system, you have made it com¬ 
prehensive to care tor Ihe whole department; do jou lind that that is a 
material advantage in the discipline of the industry? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir; it menus that we can have a higher grade of help. It 
means that a department whore, for instance, shoes require technical knowl¬ 
edge, they make better sellers and the people who earn the money actually 
]((<>i\e it. It eliminates all the lower grade and the people who can not make 
their drawing account. It has increased the ethcicncy of the grade of the 
selling force. 

Commissioner Commons. Taking your sales, you have a manufacturing de- 
pmtment as well as sales, do you? 

Mr. Lynn. Very little. 

<'omniNsioner Commons. Taking the whole establishment, and what do you 
call your average tone, the total number employed? 

Mr. Lynn. Aiound LOOP—a little over -1,000. 

Commissioner Commons. When does it reach its maximum? What is the 


maximum? 

Mr. Ly >n. About the last week in November and the 1st of I>eeember, 
around G,ooo. # 

Commissioner Commons. About (1,000? 

Mr. Lynn. Vos, sir; it means o\or.\ thing—help and delivery and overy thing. 

Commissioner Commons. And the minimum conn's about what tune? 

Mr. Lynn. Around this time—between now' and the 1st ol September and 
October. 

Commissioner Commons. It gets down to about- 

Mr. Lynn. Four thousand U\e bundled --around that—4,500 or 4,000. 

Commissioner Commons. Then the minimum would be about 4,500? 

Mr. Lynn. Around there, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. And the average—in the course of tin* year you 
lia\e in mind about bow many new help you hire? 

Mr. Lynn. Well, the difterenee between the extra help that is taken on. 

Commissioner Commons, Well, how steady is employment dining the year? 
Are \oit able to keep a number of them steadily in jour service? 

Mr. Lynn. V ns; our regular force changes very little. 

Commissioner Commons. That is this -1,*>00? 

.Mr. Lynn. We have veiy tew old people, regular people, halving our place. 
That is in the Selling force or in the merchandise departments. The non¬ 
productive oil ice people aie coming and going all the time, but m the selling 
force we have very tew people halve, only when we have special sales, season 
of the year, special depai tments where you may have to take 10, 15, or 20 people 
moio and bieuk them in. and they tome logether always on the—almost al¬ 
ways on the row, and they gel the* preference, and if they are desirable, and 
we'(am give them employmetit in places they want, where extra people are 
needed, they are the ones who get the first oppoitumly. 

Commissioner Commons. Dm mg the 12 years that you have been a manager, 
what are Ihe principal improvements yon have made in these matters that 
have been In ought betore you here, such as horns and wages? 


Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What were the hours of labor when you started 

in 12 years ago? . . . 

Mr. Lynn. Why, from 8.15 to 6, with three-quarters of an hour for lunch, 
up to 10 yeais ago; and two wveks until 10 o’clock before the holidays. 
Commissioner Commons. At night? 

Mr. Iann. At night. 

Commissioner Commons. That was 10 years ago? 

Mr. Lynn Yes. . t .. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, Ibis present system came in about 10 years 
ago? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. We have made changes right along on shorter hours. I 
suppose we have been closing at 5.30 for two years. Prior to that it was 6 
o’clock. 
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Commissioner Commons. Tf it is on nn eight-hour basis now you say it wag 
probably on a nine-hour basis 10 years ago? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. I saw some statement in the papers whore you 
were contemplating still further reduction, or holidays, or afternoons? 

Mr. la nn. Holidays; yes. 

Commissioner Commons, (live a certain amount of help a vaeaiion on pay? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; we give vacations now; two weeks to old employees. 

Commissioner Commons. Ts that on full pay? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; in advance betore they go away. 

Commissioner Commons. How long has that boon? 

Mr. Jann. That lias been over lie years; ns long as T have boon in the 
business. 

Commissioner Commons. That has boon a continuous policy? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons That goes to all regular employees? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; all regular omplovees They got lull time. 

Commissioner Commons. 'Chose who have been on a Near? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes; those who come on before the holidays now are entitled 
to one week in advance before they go away. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the new conditions that have been intro¬ 
duced in the wav of improving conditions during the last 12 jears? 

Mr. Lynn. AY ell, we have been woiking all the time on sanitary conditions, 
on easier hours, and everything that would- 

Commissioner Commons (interrupting). Well, on the wages; would you say 
that there has been an increase in the amount of wages? 

Air. Lvnn. Oh, yes; indeed 

Commissioner Commons AYliat comparisons have boon made as to what thev 
are getting now and what Daw got then; how would n on compare it' with It) 
or 12 jours ago? 

Air. Lvnn. Oli, it is a great deal larger; salaries are a great deal more, a 
groat deal higher. 

Commissioner Commons Could n ou give that? 

Mr. Ln nn. No; I could not give any estimate 

Commissioner Commons. No specific estimate? 

Air. Ln n. 1 could make up a statement for you 

(The st ' mient. was submitted and is printed as Lvnn Exhibit No. 2 ) 

Commissioner Commons. Well, what is the minimum that any woman secures 
In (lie establishment now? 

Air. Lvnn. Well, we would not hire anybody less than 88 or 81) a week as 
saleswoman. 

Commissioner Commons What was it 10 years ago? 

Mr. Lvnn. AYliat you could get them for. 

Commissioner Commons. Hour dollars or five dollars? 

Mr. Lynn. No; no saleswoman ever less than SO and that is half-time poople, 
saw from 11 to Jv. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, within 10 Nears you have advanced the mini¬ 
mum from $0 to $8? 

Air. 1 a nn. Yes, 

Commissioner Commons. For saleswomen? 

Mr IaxiN. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons Take the others that do the w*rapping who are paid 
not on commission, just what jou call. I believe, the lower grade? 

Air. Lynn. AYelk the hoys used to he startl'd at $2 AO a week. 

Commissioner Commons. AVhal are they started at now? 

Air. Lynn. Four dollars. 

Chairman AV visit. At this point the commission will stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock this afternoon 1o meet in (his room at 2 o'clock sharp. 

(Whereupon an adjournment was taken until 2 p m ) 


Ni.vv Yoiuc, • him • 10, jiH',— 2 i>. tn. 
Chairman Wai.kti. The commission will please he in order. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 will recall Air. Lj nn. 

(No response ) 

Mr. Lynr is not present. 

Chairman AVai sii ('all jour next. 

Air. Thompson. Air. Stewart. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS STEWART. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Stewart, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Sii'.WAKT. Louis Slcwart. 

Mr. Thomson. Ami your address? 

Mr. Srnw m:t. 4 Washington Square, North. 

Mr. Thompson. ’i our busine-s? 

Air. Stk\v\ki\ I >rv-goods merclianl. I am president of .Tames MrCreery & Go. 
Mr. Thompson. What stores have they, it' you know? How many and where 
fire they lorn led. 

Mr. Sii.w vin. .fames AleOreery & Go. has only one store—on Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you eonneeted with any other stoles? 

Mr. Sii.w M‘i'. In a geneial way ; yes; I am coimeeled with some other stores. 
Mr. Thompson. Wh.it are those stores generally railed--the I’latlm stores? 
Mr. Saw \m. So called, yes; some of them 1 am connected with. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ hat is your connection with those stores? 

Mr. Krrcw \ut. General adviser. 

Mr. Thom pson. How many stores ha\e they, if you know, and when* are 
they located—around through tin* country? 

Mr. Xitwakt. Around through the country; something more than .'50 
Mr. Thompson'. Now, retorting to James MeGieery A Go, first, how long have 
you becui with that company? 

Mr. Spkwakt. Fourteen years. I ha\e been president of that company for 
14 years. 

Mr. Thompson. Aie you a stochlmlder in (he company ? 

Mr. Ktkvvai: r. No—l am a small slockholdei m the company; moderate stock¬ 
holder. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to tin 1 cpiestion of watjis, Mr Stewart, upon what 
basis aie the v ages ol the cnijildji’is in the selling department of your store 
figured ? 

Mr. Sri'/uAirr. Upon what basis are lliev figured? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; figured or reckoned. 

Mr. Saw \ur. We lane a vice president m geneial charm- of that work, lie 
lias under him a general superintendent, and he has a suiiennlendenl on rm li 
lloor; and these people are in constant conferences with the buyers, and 
through this <>i gam/.ai ion they !i\ tin* warn--, 

Air. Thompson. Of the* soli mu people? 

Mr. S i’kw \nr. < >f all the people 

Mr. Thompson. Hoes your si ore 1 , or this parln ular store, llu* McGreery store, 
pay commission o\er and above the regular warn-? 

Mr. Si i.w m; r. \ es, sir. 

Mr. TiioMrsiN, How is that fixed, if you have am rule about it? 

Mr. Sii'WAM’. \ es Well, that is very simple with im -the general commis¬ 
sion. About three yeais ago we nave* the sales people one-hall of I per eon! on 
all their sales, which meant practically a 10 per cent im tease, if, perhaps, the 
soiling was based on 5 per cent. WVI1, they get one-half ol 1 per cent in addi¬ 
tion to their salary, whether they sell more or less than they did last year 
Mr. 'Thompson. In other wolds, what they receive m n<>t dopemh nl upon the 

previous earnings.- 

Mr, Sri;w MtT. Not at all. 

Mr. Thompson’, 1’ievmus to that, hut in addition to (hmi salaries, 

Air. S'ikwakt. Yes sir. 

Air. Thompson. Then they get a tegular salary and Hum otic-half of 1 per 
cent in addition? 

Mr. S thwart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And how often is that one-half of I per <-. nl figured 
Air. Sii.wAiir. Much month. 

Mr. Thompson. That has nothing to do with what the piotus ol the firm are, 
or whether the firm has any profits or not? 

Mr. Stkvvart. No. 

Alt*. Thompson. That is treated as a wage? 

Air. Sikwaut. That is treated as a wage 

Mr. Thompson. Is that on the gross sales- 

Air. Sikwaut. Yes. What do you mean by “ gross sales ”? 

Air. Thompson. WYll, including all the sales of all kinds. 

Air. Stewaut. Yes, sir. 
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Hr. Thompson, of course, it does not include returns? 

Mr. Siew nut. W’h.v. certainly not; that is not a sale 

Mr. Thompson. What is the largest group of employees in ,vour linn? 

Mr. Stew \kt. Sales people, 1 should say. 

Mr. Thompson', llnw many men art* there and how inunj women’ 

Mr. Stew nut. Is h mnossarj—ma> 1 not say do pei cent an* moo and 70 
par cent women? 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the whole torn* doe-, the sdlmg loreo 
represent ; what percentage, about? 

.Mr Siew art. I should xav practu*all.\ a thud, mav run a little more, maj 
he 10 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the whole force of emplo\ ns. what percentage is mat* 
and w li.it percentage femaleV 

Mr. Su.WAiiT. I could not answer that. I did not reckon that. 

Mr. Thompson. Ila\e pm an opinion about it? 

Mr. Snw \i;r. Well, of tlx* sales lorn* it is the do per (tail and 70 jier cent. 
II is just possible that it might he do and (id. 

Mr. Thompson. Si\ty-1i\e per cent women and dd per cent me.i’ ; 

Mr Sii-w \ur. I should think likely. I should not want to gt\e pm that 
answer ns being entirolv accurate, be< ause 1 did not look that up 

Mr. Thompson. Of the selling force theie, how man.v--whal is the pen out¬ 
age-—are o\ or 10? 

Mr Sil.u \iir. Well, fliey an* all o\er IS. 

Mr. Thompson 'They are all o\(*r IS? 

Mr S i em a ur. Y< s, sir 

Mr. Tiiomi*son How mam of the saleswomen, if > oil know, ret one o\er $0 
per week? 

Mr. Siewaui. 1‘retlv m*aily all of them; \er\ nearlv all of them 
Mr. TiiomI’non. Ha\e > oil an\ figures on that subject? 

Mr. Sri. wart. Win, l nia.v- -I think I h.i\e some figuies in my pocket, hut 
I will slab* it hum memorv What is the qucM nm’ I low lining iceeive 
<»ver St'? 

Mr Thompson. How main sahsNVomen receive over $0? 

Mr. S'ifw\ui\ J think oiih IP i oc cue unde r $0 

Mr. Thompson 1 low m.’iiN saleswomen an* then* tint >oii employ? 

Ml*. S 11 '\ \ l! r. W < 11. that It) u oil Id liot he nmi c than d oi \ p“i* < eul. 

Mr. r J’ii( NjPson. I have ueglec ted to ask you 

('hairman W 'isii (nd«*n uplmg ). Appi oximnlelv, how mau> women are in 
your < mploN men! ? 

Mr. Siew \ k r \ on mean in the selling fon e? 

Chairman Wmsii. Sales dep n tment ; >es 

Mr Sn-w nut About 100, I should sa\ ; probably a few less, and sometimes 
will run o\<>r 

Mr. Thompson. What is tin* total number of eniphoe<*s in \oiir stun*? 

Mr. Siew Mil (mlernipt mg) 1 think at the j>n*-.enl tune not more than 
1,700. 

Mr Thompson J low* mam of the salesmen receive less tlpsn $0 a week? 

Mr. Stewart. None that I know of. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What is the a\erage pay, it \,m know, «>t tlx* entire sales 
fun e, count mi: both men and women? 

Mr. Siew art. J should say something mon* than SI d 
Mr. Thompson. What is tlx* average pav of the men? 

Mr. S i i m nut Mav be neaier $Hi. 

Mr. Thompson. What js t lx* average piv of the nun salesmen? 

Mr. Siew art. 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. And tlx* women? 

Mr. S’Jewakt. Yes. The women—I don’t know dial—tiiat i^ a matter of 
record somewhere Some of these investigating committees have gotten that 
information. I think tlx* factory investigating committee 

Mr. Thompson. There lias heel) a State factory investigation’ 

Mr. Stewart. 1 think they did not give us credit lor the commissions we 
paid; some of those people did not. My impresssmu is that the women will 
average, I should think, SlddO. 

Chairman Waesh. $13 50? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. $13.50? 
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Mr. StI‘\v\kt. I am not sure of that. If you give thorn credit for the com¬ 
missions they pot'- 

Mr. Thompson. The average of the men is a little higher than the women? 

Mr. Sikw art. Yes, sir. Sons' nime. 

.Mr. Thompson. You say liie Stall' factory inspection ilnl not give you credit 
for the eoimmssions? 

Mr. Si'Kwart. I don’t know. Some of the people around the store said they 
did not. May he the.\ did. 

Mr. Thompson, ho jou Know what is the average guaranteed or regular 
Wage ol the saleswomen? 

Mr. Sikw viir (Juaranteod? 

Mr. Thompson. 1 mean the legal. ir wage jou pay them, inespoctive of the 
commission? 

Mr. Sikw vist. r l'l i<> wage \arics 

Mr. Thompson Ilnveyou got any average at ail? 

Mr. S’li.w mcl Ii respective of Ihe commission? 

Mr. Thompson Yes 

Mr. Si'KW'\i:r. No. sir; 1 haven’t that information. The information I have 
is what I pne jou with the commission. 

Mr. Thompson. To ask it in another form, do jou know about what the 
average commission of the sales people is per week? 

Mr S'ii'WMtr. 1 do not. L only know that the women earn, I should think, 
$13 50 .ra average, including their commissions. 

Mr. Thompson 1 will put Ihe question m still another form, Mr. Stewart. 
Do jou say that the State factory inspection ha\e not allowed lor the commis¬ 
sion of the workers? 

Mr. Sn.w utr. I do not want to make any animation as to what the State 
factory commission did I think the\ rather objcited to that on the theory 
that we had only worked up those figures for one month or sound him' like that. 

Mr. Thompson. If then* is anything you want to state in reference to that 
data, you may do it 

Mr. Slew art. I have no criticism of (hut data. 

Mr Thompson Or no addition to make to it v 

Mr. Sikw MiT. No, sir. I only made allusion to it, because perhaps the figures 
that they ha\e tubulated Hindu Nary a little Irom the tigures that i pue you 
here. 

(Correspondence relating to tin* New York State Factory I most 'mating Com¬ 
mission is printed as Stewart F,\hiht( No. I ) 

Mr. Thompson. I simply want to give you an opportunity to slate, if you 
want to, anything further 

Mr. S thwart. Not a thing, sir. 

Air. Thompson How huge is the < leru-al force you use, other people than 
sales people’ 

Mr. Sikw Mir. I Hunk we hu\e about 1,700—T should think 1,1(>0, something 
of that sort. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the women employed in the dermal force who are not 
sales people, how mam earn less than $0 a week, if you know'? 

Mr. Sikw art. You forgot to ask me one question: How many sales people 
get under SfS? I would like to say there are four under $X, and they are 
juniors, and l don’t know how they happened to he under $8, hut in tabulating 
the figures that is what they gave me. that there are four under $8; perhaps 
1 am wrong about that It may be lour between $8 and $0. 

What is the next question? 

Mr. Thompson Ilow many women over IS earn mqre than $9 a week from 
the clerical force? 

Mr. Sikw \kt. Ninety-six. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you say that there were none that earned less on the 
clerical force? 

Mr. Sikw Mir. No, sir; 1 did not; there are 53 that earn less My testimony 
thus far has been entirely on the sales people to this moment, you will 
remember. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the clerical force how many of the women, you say, 59 
earn less? 

Air. Stmvaiit. Fifty-three earn less. 

Air. Thompson What is the lowest pay of those 53? That question Is not 
on the list. I just simply ask if you know it, the lowest? 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t know that, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do you know the average pay of the 53? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not. The 53 arc young dorks who aro sorting tho sales 
chocks, and doing similar work that young dorks aro doing m railroad oila-os, 
sorting canceled tickets, you know, and they only get moderate wages. But 
they are all fairly paid, even that 53, 1 am sure. 1 am sorry I ha\on't the 
information. 

Mr. Thompson. If you care, wo will lie pleased to have you furnish the com¬ 
mission with that list. 

Mr. Stewart. I have no.objection, sir. I will he \erv glad to do it. 

(The information requested is jaunted as SiewaM Kvlubil No. ‘2 ) 

Mr. Thompson. How many salesmen earn over .$11 a week? 

Mr. Stewart. All but ‘22. 

Mr. Thompson. How many salesmen have you got? 

Mr. Spew art. Ilow many saleswomen? 

Mr. Thompson. Salesmen. 

Mr. Stewart. Why, we would likely have about, men, 30 per cent; possibly 
1(50 or ISO. One hundred and eighty, probably. 

Mr. Thompson. And jou state the number was what 

Mr. Stewart (interrupting). Twenty-two earn levs than SI t. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the lowest wage paid to salesmen, it you know? 

Mi Siew \Ki\ Salesmen; jes- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Ot these' *22? 

Mr. S'i ew art. [ don’t know that; it is piobabh $12. Something of that sort. 

Mr. Thompson. In what departments are the' largest number of boys or girls 
over—boys over 18 and girls o\er 10 years <>1 age? 

Mr. S'i ew art. Well, in the box s under IS, there would he some wagon bms-- 
bovs who are not drivers, but go along with (he dn\e»s and deliver packages. 
That would lie tho only bojs of any number. And the girls under 10 would 
all bo messenger girls that take the packages lrom the counter to the chute, 
or <hi some little tiling like that. I don’t know just what they do. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow many bo>s June you? 

Mr. Sr ewart. We ha\e US. 

Mr. Thompson. And what pioportion of the hojs ic<ri\e less than $8 per 
w eek ? 

Mr. Stew \rt. Nine; there are mm* box v wo found, way out in the country 
distiiets, who probably reeei\e- 

Mr. Tllo wpson. What is t lie a\ei age pax of all the box s, if pm know? 

Mr. Sim ki\ High! dollars and oxer; l don’t know (list how much. Some 
of lhe.->e bojs get, as much as $1H. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow many women ad as < adners and tube girls? 

Mr. Siew vrt. Fifteen, sir 

Mr. Thompson. How* many of those women cashiers earn less than $0 a 
week ? 

Mr. Snow vrt. Fixe 

Mr. Thompson. Less Ilian $S? 

Mr. Snow vkt. None. 

Mr. Thompson. W'liat is the axeiage wage paid these girls, if jou know? 

Mr. S'i low art. 1 don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any minimum wage for gnlx in jour store? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There is not? 

Mr. Stewart. Then* is not. 

Mr. Thompson. You have none? 

Mr. Stkwart. Unless perhaps the figures I lend out must haxe automati¬ 
cally lived one. There has ne\er been any wit cut ion to hx one. 

Mr. Thompson. Do jou dock for tardiness? 

Mi*. Stewart. No; we do not. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you ha\o any sjstem of fines? 

Mr. Stew vrt. Never have m 15 yeuis. 

Mr. Thompson. Do jou pay for overtime? 

Mr. Stewart. We ha\o very little overtime in our store. They say “Yes” 
to that question; they do pay for overtime. I don’t, know what they pay 

Mr. Thompson. Well, on the question of overtime, jou say you have very 
little; how do you figure? Have you a system or plan of computing overtime? 

Mr. Stewart. We don’t work them after hours to any extent. 

Mr. Thompson. Haxe you any system by which, in case a man or woman 
works longer one day he is given time off the next day? 
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Mr. Stkwaht. Yes; wo luivc a sy Mom. 1ml I don't know what it is. I am 
quite sure i! is lihorai and fair. 

Mr. Thompson, (’mild you furnish that plan to tho commission? 

Mr. Sts wart. Possibly. Tho gentleman I alludo to <ould so far as lie has 
one. Wo do but very little overtime work. 

Mr. Thompson Would you mind taking liml up with him and furnishing it? 

(Tlio information requested is contained in Stewart Exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. Kruw mit. ^ os ; I \\ ill. 

Mr. Thompson. Are jour women employees evir kept over working at (5 20 
at lightV 

Mr Sti.w mit Very sohlom, with the exception that sometimes in the advertis¬ 
ing depai 1 mem, m send ini' on I some circulars, 1 think they do; but ne\or alter 
i) o’( 11H k 

Mr Thompson. I »o you know whal the latest is that they are required to 
stay V 

Mr. Stmvakt. Never after 0 o'clock. 

Mr. Thompson I take it jour firm conforms to the 54-hour law? 

Mr. Sikw \itr. Eight and one-half hours in winter; and seven and one-half 
hours in the summer. Or eight and one-quarter, probably, in the winter 
Eight and one-quarter in the wintertime and seven and one-quarter hours m 
the summer time. 

Mr Thompson Are you connected with any other stores in New York? 

Mr. Si km \kt. I have no official position with any other stores 

Mr. Tio mpson. Or any connection? 

Mr. Xikw mit. No connection that would enable me to answer am questions 
at all. sir. 

Mr Thompson. But in a way vou are connected with O'Neil-Adams (V *> 

Mr Stewart. Not in a way that would enable me to give any information 
about it. 

Mr Thompson. With Ii. Batterman A Co., Brooklyn? 

Mr. Si'Lwaut. I have no connection theie, exiept an advisory connection, 
and thoreloio I have no detailed information. 

Mr. Thompson. Adams A ('o. and llangorer Co., Buffalo? 

Mr. Sn.w mit. Well, I am in a general way connected with those stores, but 
[ am noi prepared to answer anv questions that you would put about them. 

Mr. Thompson. And 1 Inline A Co. Now.nk, N. .1 ? 

Mr. SrKWMiT. Yes; I am president of that company 

Mr. Thompson. About 25 other stores you have some other connection with? 

Mr. Sikvv mit. Not so close!v -not so close a connection as being president. I 
j.iu not an officer in t h » O Ned-Adams Co. at all. 

Mr. Thompson Aie liny all good-size stores? 

Mr. Sikw vrt. Well, we hope w>. 

Mr Thompson. Bell, do you know whelher the wanes, the hours, and gen- 
• ral conditions in those stores van gieatly or nop 

Mr. Sn.w vnr. The hours do not vary gieattv ; hut as to the wages, T don't 
lliink 1 hat they vary greatIv. 1 think-my own opinion is that they endeavor 
there to pay as fair w a ires as the community would warrant, and comparatively 
fair with those that t have staled; but 1 am sorry that 1 did not know that 
you wen* going to question me on these general matters. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, if you know l am not going to question you as to 
details. But is (here a minimum wine there tor women? 

Mr. SikvvAut. There is not a minimum warn* with us anywhere, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is tin to a maximum wane? 

Mr. Stmvakt No; we can not do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any maximum or minimum hours in tho stores, if 
you know? 

Mr. S’ikvvvkt. Well, our stores, wherever we are interested, I think, now 
open at half past S in the morning and close at <5, most of them; some places 5. 

M»\ Thompson How' much time will they have for lunch? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, 1 think an hour, sir. Still, T would not like to he definite 
on that, but I think we allow the same lunch hours that other New York stores 
do; and I heard a gentleman this morning say an hour. To the best of my 
knowledge that is I lie time. 

Mr. Thompson Now. in your store bow are grievances of employees ad¬ 
justed—matters of discharge, matters of discrimination, matters of alleged 
a bust's of floorwalkers or foremen or foreladies, or any other of the thousand 
and one questions that come up? 
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Mr Sjmvaut. They go to this gemleman wlmin l ha\o spoken of, the vuv 
pre-mlent, niul tho supcmiB ndent, and tlonr Miperintendent. Wo have quite a 
htl!(* <>’ 'i;iui/.'iI ion witlun itself handling those employ(vs, and they certainly 
JiaM* fin opp-u! unil > 10 appeal. I don't hoar many gne\ances mound thoro. 
IhvM.mahl \. I hoi o is alw a.\ s some di statist.;< t ion in a big organization. 

Mr. Thompson. lla\o tin* employees any persons representing them on thi-* 
c omnn i i oe V 

Mi-. Sm> v MiT They ha\e nil those gentlemen representing them 

Mr Thompson. I m-aii—the*-e men are appointed by the linn and paid by 
I be In mV 

Mr. SnuM.r Ye*- These gentlemen are appointed for their titness, you 
know. They are appointed lor their litmus, as they ate \or\ capable men and 
vr\ hum.'lie min. as I see them and understand them. I don’t believe the em¬ 
ployees (ould ha\e better representatives than those men. 

Mr. Tim\ii»M)N. 1 am not questioning anything m legard to their character. 
I pen Mimilh take jour word for that. But what 1 am asking is to see what 
ihe ma< hie* r,» is tor the rcpiesentntion of tho employees. In other words, 
whether it is a democratic proposition. 

Mi.Shvu.i. \hsoluti l\, >os. Everybody m democratic around there. These 
iH'ople indH umally lia\e the pm ilege of appealing to ihe vice president 
there if. perin.ps, they have not had. in their opinion the ptoper consideration 
h\ the sane! mlendeiit or by the genei.il superintendent. 

Mi Thom iso s. P.ut v. lien it romes to stlertitig tlie person who is going to 
do that w<>>\ the employees ha\erft the right, under your method, to say to 
y i mi “ \\ **l I. we don't want that kind of a man; we suggest this man or woman ” 

Mr Sn w \Ki. No, I M'le< t the man. lie has been around thoie for 1 1 yeais, 
and la' Knows all employees and lias their respect. I have not had occasion 
to solo. ) a man. but 1 think if I did T would select him. 

Mr Tiiow r ,i>v Ha\e you ae\ obieetion to tin* unionization of the employees 
<»t I he depai t nu'id stores or dry goods stoi es or w holey er y oil call it? 

Mr. Siivv \ui. What do you mean? (hie union or numerous unions? I have 
neyrr thought there could he one union in a diy goods store. The diversity of 
thi* employee-* and their work and their im.v, that is so vei y great that it would 
seem to me H at one a.non would ma ut it il we were going to have.umons. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming the sales people, both men and women, of 
your slop* wanted to foi m a union orgam/at ion ; what would lie your attitude 
hi 1 hat n ,-e"t 

Mi. Sii * in My attitude would be one of consideration when I came up to 
the quest ion Theie hasn’t been tiny suggestion of that kind in the store in 
win. ii I am tall mg about of which I am piesidcnt, and y\c really would have to 
handle that question as the cxiLicm les of the situation might demand at the 
tune 

Mr Thompson. Ha\o you any opinion now as to what you think your course 
Would he? 

Mi Sii w mu \o ; I ha vi* not 1 novel lane any opinions so general as that; 
1 col Id not 

Mr. 'Thompson. II you heanl that an employee of y.»ur store yvas organizing 
the sale-* people into a union outside of working hours, say, out on the street 
out side the store, would you have an object uni to that suthcient to cause the 
discharge of the men? 

Mr. Sii.w \kt. No; not of that fact alone. I would want to know what lus 
grieyame was about. I would probably debate it wilh him and discuss it 
with him. 

Mr Thompson. 'Well, suppose he was seeking to form the regular old-style 
organization, called the union, as yve generally' understand it publicly. 

Mr. iSinvv 'in. I don't see how he could torm a union m a dry-goods store*. 
T don't think that it is a possibility to have a union that would really he abb* 
to handle the questions that Caine up fairly and properly. 

Mr. Thompson. But assuming that the employees, Mr. Stewart, felt that it 
could he formed, could represent them, what yvould he your opinion then in 
case the employees (littered from you in that respect? 

Mr. SrKvvxm. Well, I might agree with them, and I might not agree with 
them. 

Mr Thompson. Now, did you have a strike in all of your Buffalo stores 
lately ? 

Mr. Sit.wart. Not lately; we had a strike there* about a year ago. 

Mr. Thompson. About a year ago? 
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Mr. Stkwirt. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that settled by agreement with employees? 

Mr. Stlwmit. No formal agreement: no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. No formal agreement? 

Mr. SlKWART. No. 

l\lr. Thompson. But was there an agreement, verbal or otherwise? 

Mr. Stkwabt. Not to my Knowledge. The ]»eople all came back to work. 
There wasn’t any diserimination there against the union. There was no recog¬ 
nition of the union that 1 am ad\ised of 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did they come baek one by one, or in a body? 

Mr. S’ikwart. They all <ame back to work. 

Mr. Thompson. In a body? 

Mr. Stewart. Well- 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t mean all the same minute at the start, but when ono 
came back the rest came? 

Mr. Knu \ur. Well, there were some general disturbances In the whole town. 
It did not emanate with ns, it came from the express strike, and finally got 
into the dri\ers of the dry-goods stores, as I understood it, and they tinally 
came back to work. That was a year ago last month. 

Mr. Thompson. Were the conditions the same in the Buffalo store after the 
strike, the same as before? 

Mr. S’i kw aut. What do you mean? Conditions as to what? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, wanking hours, or was any (liange made in either the 
wages or hours or working conditions of the people there? 

Mr. Stkw\ht. I can not answer that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any welfare work carried out in connection with the 
chain of stores? 

Mr. Silwakt. No general welfare work. 

Mr. Thompson. Any in connection with the store in New York City? 

Mr. Stbwvrt. Oil, yes; each store-—— 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Ihne you any literature on that subject? 

Mr. Stkw hit. No; I haven’t any literature. Then* isn’t any that I know of, 
except a little pamphlet that refers to what do they call it—this association 
they have among themselves—I have forgotten—mutual benefit association. 
There is probably some lillle pamphlet about thai That is all T know of. 

Mr. Thompson. We will In* pleaded, Mr. H Iowa it, to have any information in 
regard to that that you can furnish the coimnnsion. 

Mr. S’lKWurr. Make a note of that Mr. Porter. 

(Tin* information requested is contained m Stew ait V.xhibit No 2) 

Mr. Thompson. And 1 would like to ask you now if there is anything that 
you would like to say yourself? 

Mr. SriAVUtT. Not a tiling, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Stewart, the question has just been n^ked me, whether 
each of these stores that you speak of, are carried on as a chain of stores or 
independently? 

Mr. Stkw art. Independent organizations. 

Chairman Waish. Any questions by any of th<* commissioners? 

Commissioner Garrk' 1 son. You lime a store in Butte. Mont ? 

Mr. Stkw uit. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gauueisov Now, isn’t there a union in that store? 

Mr. Stkw \rt. A union in everything in Butte. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Is there a nonunion man works in Butte, or 
woman? 

Mr. Stkwvrt. I can’t answer that. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Well, as a general proposition, you know-- 

Mr. Stkw \kt. No; I don’t know. 

Commissioner Gaukktson. Wouldn't it he a necessity, of your knowledge of 
Butte, for the store to he unionized before if could get trade? 

Mr. Stewart. The stores ha\e been unionized there for some 20 years, and 
I don't know now what the necessity might he from the union. 

Commissioner Garkktson. Well, I am speaking from your knowledge of 
Butte- 

Mr. Stkw*art. Yes. 

Commissioner Gaukkison (continuing). That is. it is utterly impossible, 
is it not, in general, for any institution to gain patronage there that is not 
unionized? 
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Mr. Si j:\vakt. Well, now'. I could not sav us to that You li.no more knowl¬ 
edge aI)out that than I have. 

(’oimuissionor Gakretson. Well, 1 will sn.\ lo \ou that Untie in general - 
you don’t know' whether a nonunion man could buy a meal there or not, do >ou? 

Mr. Sikwakt. 1 think lie could. I have done il in.vsolf. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Well, you don’t look like a laboring man 

Mr. Stewart. 1 am. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Have you found any difficult \ m conducting a 
dr> goods store in Hutto, oven if it is unionizedV 

Mr Stew u:t. No; I don’t know that we lane am ddlieult.v m conducting 
that store. 

Commissioner (1 vrketson. Well, that would he a fair evidence, would it not, 
that a union would not necessarily throttle the business or make it impossible 
to carry it on? 

Mr. Stew mit. Well, I have 4 not made tile suggestion that it would 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Well, but 1 say that would be evidence of that 
fa< I ? 

Mr. Stmvart. It might not, no; might not bo evidence. Hutto is a city pecu¬ 
liar unto itself There are only live or six thousand people then 4 , and they 
are way out in the wild and woolly We.-T You can’t got to a not her shopping 
place until > ou strike St. Paul and Minneapolis, and you have made that 
l ide. 

Commissioner (1 vrke'i son. What is the matter with Amuonda and Helena? 

Mr. Stewart. Well, Anaconda and Helena are onlv small, relatively. 

Commissioner (2vrketson. I>on’t the same <onditions exist m Anaconda and 
Helena? 

Mr. Stewart. Anaconda is a part of Unite; it is only tin 4 smelting - 

Commissioner (1 vure'inon. It is a suburb? 

Mr. Stew vur. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (1 vrketson. Put the fact that the stoics aic run very dosely 
unionized docs in it so! I demonstrate the tact that a d< partmoiiL store can he 
inn with unions stionglv existent therein, does it not? 

Mr. Stewart. I think in Unite the profits are larger than they are here, 
and possibly tin 4 conditions are ditlereiil One man can do more work then 4 
than he can do lien 4 . His customers will wad for him them There is a little 
more him - -hero yni have got to have somehod.v right up to the minute to 
wait oil o\ a \ body that comes in. Aon mud have moio sales people here than 
in Hutto toi the amount of sales they can make. 

Commissioner Gvkke'ison. Is the West not oil for IcKuio time in contia- 
distim-tion with tin 4 Kast ? 

Mr. Stew vkt. Well, I don’t believe that question quid 4 tits tins thing. 

Commissioner Garuetson. You said they had more tune. 

Mr. Stewart. I said in Hutto, in shopping, there isn’t aii>bod.\ in Hutto that 
can not got to the store by walking a few blocks, and people who come to 
these stores come a great inan.v miles. T think really tin 4 women then 4 would 
have a little more tune because it would not take them so long to get to the 
stores, and there are many, many reasons why they would have more time 

Commissioner (« vrketson. Then in a town of the same size, where they 
wouldn’t have to waste any more tune m getting to the store m this territory, 
the conditions would be the same? 

Mr. Sii.w vkt. Might. 1 don’t think they would, but 1 will sav they might 

Commissioner Gakrktson. Go a little further West, youi chain has a store 
in Spokane? 

Mr. Stewart. We have one in Seattle That is beltei. 

Commissioner G vrketson. Seattle and Tacoma? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G vrketson. Are >ou against the minimum wage in the State 
of Washington? 

Mr. Stewart. Haven’t expressed any opinion. 

Commissioner G vrketson. For women? 

Air. Stewart. No, sir. 

Commissioner Garuetson. Has a minimum wage for saleswomen been fixed? 

Mr. Stewvut. 1 think it has; I don’t know whether il is operative yet or not, 
but it is my impression that it lias been fixed. 

Commissioner G vrketson. Ho you know the amount of that minimum wage? 

Mr. Stew vkt. Well, probably you know more accurately than I. I should 
say it was $9. 
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Commissioner Gakketson. Isn’t it $12. 

Mr. Stew \kt. Not to my knowledge. 

Commissioner Gakketson. The chances are, when it does become effective 
you will know? 

Mr. Stbwakt. Oh, >es. 

Commissioner Gauretson. Now, in regard to when the store opens, 8.30 in 
the morning is your hour? 

Mr. Stewart. Nino. 

Commissioner Gnkkkison. Nine? 

Mr. Stewart. Vos, sir. 

Commissioner G\hke*ison. if the store opens at 0, what time are your people 
required to he there to get their stock or counters or tables in shape? 

Mr. Stew Ait r. I understand at 5 minutes to 0. I have never been there at 
5 minutes to 5) since they have adopted that policy. 

Commissioner <1 vrkktson. Von do not make that hour yourself? 

Mr. Stew \in. I got there at live minutes alter. 1 am pretty early. 

Commissioner <1 uuietson. There is no more than live minutes n mired of 
those people? 

Mr. Siew\ut. That is my understanding. 

Commissioner Gahketson. 1>o limy have to straighten tiieir stock out night 
be lore halving? 

Mr. Stew \ur. They ring the hell at 10 minutes to (1; the closing hour is at <>. 
Part ol them go out at H) minutes to 0 and some go out at (> o’clock and some 
5 or 10 minutes afterwards. Thai is the way the hells ring. That vanes one 
day with another, so one-third of them get out at 10 minutes to 0 every third 
day, I understand. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Would you like to ask some questions. Commissioner? 

Commissioner Commons. 1 want to ask about that commission. 

Ts it complete for each day, or do you keep a yearly account? 

Mr. SiE wart. No. sir. Once* a month it is settled. 

Commissioner Commons. You do not average it up for the year? 

Mr. Stew\rt. There is nothing to average up. They get a half of 1 per cent 
on tin 1 sales aho\e their salaries. 

Commissioner Commons. You do not lake account of any failure? 

Mr. Stew art. There can not he any failure. They get that plus their salary. 
There can not lie any lailure. 

Commissioner Commons. Tlmt is strictly a bonus on salt's? 

Mr. Si ewart. I would not say it is a bonus. It is a part of their salary. It 
is our means of giving them their salary. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of the sales people, the 400, earn 
that? 

Mr. Stew \ut. T understand they all do. I am not quite sure whether there 
are any exceptions. There might he some exceptions and I not know 7 about 
them. 

Commissioner Commons. It counts on first sales? 

Mr. S’lEWARi. On all sales, first and last, too. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all 1 have. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you have a basement and sub-basement in con¬ 
nection with your large store here? 

Mr. Stew hit. We have a basement. We do not sell goods in it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You do not sell goods in it? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. We have a sub-basement where the machinery is kept. 

Commissioner O'Connell. There is none of your goods sold in the basement? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. All on the first floor or above? 

Mr. Stew \rt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is not necessary to make any particular sanitary 
arrangement? 

Mr. S'i ewart. We have all the sanitary arrangements required by the build¬ 
ing department here. Our store is new', and I do not think there has ever 
been any criticism of the sanitary conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your firm contribute any sum of money toward 
this beneficial society the employees have? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir; they have always had money without contributions. 
We have given some little contributions like I heard it hen' this morning, hut 
I would not cull tlioso contributions. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know what the employees puy Into that 
organization j>or month? 

Mr Stewart They pay 50 edits per month, those who belong. 

Commissioner O’Uonnku.. Is it compulsory in any way? 

Mr. Stewart. Ii never has bwn. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you any idea what percentage of employees 
are members of it ? 

Mr. Stew vut. I think 1 do, because 1 asked >esierdn\ ; I think then* are as 
many as 000 members. 

Commissioner OVo.nnfle. I>o they pay weekly benehls, sick benefit, accident 
benefit, and so forth? 

Mr. Stewart. They pay all prescribed benefits. I don't know really wb.d 
they are. 

Commissioner O’Conmmt. I)o they declare an.s annual dividends to then* mem¬ 
bers out of their savings? 

Mr. Stew* vut. No, sir. It is a purely beneficiary organization for ills or 
death. 

Commissioner O’Conn ml That is all 1 have. 

Commissioner Delvno. IIow long has this bonus system been in effect, the 
commission? 

Mr Siewvut. About two and a half jeais or three >cars, I should say. I 
don't remember exactly. 

Commissioner Delano. Do }oii feel that it lias improved the members in 
ofliciency? 

Mr. St i w \rt Well, I ha\e always thought we got etlicient service out of our 
people. It alwa\s seemed to me so. I would not like to say that Ibis has 
been particularly benelicial to the store. It certainly must have done some 
good. There is an increase in the wages of the employees, selling employees. 
I behc\o in bonuses, that even body should participate to a certain extent 

Commissioner Dilwo. If there is any fe-d of determining what that has 
been, is it shown in the increase in nnv slead\ or gradual increase in sales? 

Mr. Stmvvi.t. That business m ThiM}-fourth Street lias steadily increased 
each year, ami I don't know what we might attribute that to. It was a method 
at the time of giving those pimple some recognition for increase, for the in¬ 
crease. and if it iih reused further they would get a liMle more out of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Stewart, is there any peuod that may be likened 
unto an .iporonticeship before tin* saleswomen get what would be termed the 
minimum salary. Of course 4 , I understand in a sense you do not have 
mininiums? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. I testified we only had four who get as low as $8 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose a new girl starts in, would six* start at $S? 

Mr. Stewart. She might start at $15, deluding upon what she had accom¬ 
plished somewhere else. 

Commissioner I -ex non. Supposing she bad never been m a store, would she 
have to stay a certain time before }<>u would fix her salary? 

Mr. Stew vut. There dues not seem to be many of them serving their time 
now, as there are only four under $8, and I am really at a loss to answer that 
question. I don’t flunk wo have any fixed rule for that sort of thing. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have nothing that seems to take the place of 
the ordinary apprenticeship in most businesses? 

Mr. Stewart. A great many people have been there as messenger girls in 
the past. There does not seem to be many of them between the messenger 
girls and the sales-girl getting less than $8, only four. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do jou promote your sales people from these mes¬ 
senger girls and girls doing that kind of work, wherever it is possible to do so’ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. Many of them <1 r 1 11 into the office on this check 
work and finally get to bo bookkeepers, and some get to lie stock girls, and irom 
there to being sales people. A great many of them find better employment m 
the house. 

Commissioner Lennon. Were you connected with the store when it was down 
in Uroadway and Fourteenth Street? 

Mr. Stewart. Toward the end of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. T used to trade there. I thought I know you. 

Mr. Stewart. It is a good pi aw to trade. It is a better place now v.p at 
Tlnrty-t’ourth Street. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 
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Commissioner CxArrktson. In regard to this bonus, Mr. Stewart, you beard 
the testimony this morning on the subject of the bonuses in another store? 

Mr. Stfwaht. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (Jaiuiktson. That there is a system whereby a sales person, 
not meeting the requirement of the l>onus paid there, can become indebted in a 
degree that will swallow all his gains for a succeeding period of the year. Is 
there anything of that kind connected with your store? 

Mr Stknvvkt, No, sir. 

Commissioner (1 mii:ki sow A man can not create a doth it in one month that 
will absorb his commissions for the next month? 

Mr. Si fwM ir. No, sir. 

Commissioner <! Miimrsow Ts this method the outgrowth of the employment 
of what is known in general of an efficiency engineer? 

Air. S I'l'.w mit. No, sir. 

Commissioner 0 hike i son. You are guilt v yoursehes’ 

Mr. S'irwMtT. Yes, sir; we did not gel any outside talent on that. 

Commissioner ( Jakuitkon. It is not one of the mid hods of speeding wo gen¬ 
erally recognized? 

Mr. Si fw aut. Well, they might call it speeding up We did not do it with 
that purpose We were hopeful we would get more business always. 

Commissioner (Imiuftson. So there can he no absorption of out* period against 
another? Knell month is settled absolutely by itself? 

Mr. S’ifwvrt. Yes, sir. We settle at the end of each month 

Commissioner (Jauuiii’son That is all 1 ha\e. 

Chairman Wm.nii. Did 1 understand you to gi\e the summer hours? 

Mr. SiKWAitT. Seven and one quarter hours, T said 

Chairman Ww.sir. What time do they go to work? 

Air. Sikw mit. At 5k 

Chairman Waimi And have an hour for luncheon? 

Air. SrFWAur. And quit at o. 

Chairman Wu.su. And on Saturday ? 

Air SiKW'AiiT. On Saturdays heretofore we lane been closing at 1. In duly 
and August this year we intend to close all dav on Saturday. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Not open on Saturday at all? 

Air SnwvMiT. No, km* That will he the on 1 tins summer. 

Chairman Wu.su. That is all, thank you (’all your next witness. Mr. 
Thompson. 

I would like to recall Air Lynn fora few more quest ions 

TESTIMONY OF AIR. P. F. LYNN—Recalled. 

Commissioner O’Connkli.. You have a basement sales dcpailmcnt? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connmi,. What arrangements are there toi sanilarv condi¬ 
tions, the question of air, and that sort of thing, as compared to the clerks on 
the first and second lloors? 

Air. Lynn. Ventilators and fans 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you consider the basement dangerous to health? 

Mr. Lynn. No. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connf.ll. Alore so than the other departments of the store? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i . Do you think the ventilation is as good and the 
light as good as on the other lloors? 

Mr. Lynn. The light is not ns good ; there is no daylight. 

Commissioner (VConnkh,. You have artificial light? 

Mr. Lynn. Artificial light; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkil. How about that benelkial society? That b,u been 
disbanded nmv, as I understood you to say? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Conneil. What became of the funds Hint were in that 
organization? 

Mr Lynn. They were deposited In a trust company and turned over to the 
new organization when it was formed. 

Commissioner O’Connell It was when it was formed’ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was the amount of those funds, if you 
know? 
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Mr. Lynn. I think it was something like $17,000 or $ 1 , 000 , if I remember 
correctly. 

Chairman Walsh. You stated this morning that that beneficial soiietv was 
ended by the passage of the workmen’s compensation act m the State of New 
York? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Didn’t you say that this morning? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wyksij. Is it not a fact that there is a specific :n< passed b\ the 
legislature of New York forbidding department stores to colic -1 moneys for 
such purposes? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is a specific act? 

Mr. Lynn. Y'es, sir. 

Chairman "Walsh. And not connected with the workmen’s c-anpensution 
net ? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sji. Dots the present relief association whnh v>u Maintain 
ha\o a constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Printed? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Will jou kindly turn a copy of il over to the secretary? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

(A pamphlet entitled “Constitution and l’»,\-Laws of the P.enetieuil Associa¬ 
tion of the Employees of .John Wanamaker, New York,” was submitted in 
printed form ) 

Chairman Wm.mt. Are there any further questions by am body? 

Commissioner Lln.non. 7 w’ould like to ask a question. 

Mr. Lynn, I ba\e not just caught how jmi h\ the commissions Let me 
state a case and see if tins is the way: Say there are 20 people (leaking or 
selling goods in the shoe department and their sales amount to $1,000 a da>. 
That means an a\erage of $.”>0 apiece? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Li nnon. Do you make a commission on that basis -is that the 
way you Cart to got the basis to hv (he commission over-$.~>0 apio<e, and that 
they would got a commission? Do ,\ou base it on tin* profits ot the organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Lynn. On the profits of the organizalion. 

Commissioner la nnon. Oil the prolits of the stole? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon T wanted to undersland. 

Mr Lynn. What we fell we can a fiord to pay for fix' selling of the shoes. 

Commissioner Li.nnon. I understand. I do not want you to tell me anj thing 
about your pi hate buMiiess [ don't want tint. 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. If people are being hi ml for cmplo\ment m your 
store, do the parties who have charge of the hiring gi\e any consideration to 
whether the applicant Ii\es at home with the family or take care of them¬ 
selves as to fixing their compensation? 

Mr. Lynn. Well. I think it has some influence; >es. sir 

Commissioner Lknnon. You think it has some influent e’ 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would it b.i\o an influence to make their wages less 
or more? 

Mr. Lynn. No. sir. I do not think it would ha\e mi mflueme m their salary. 
Tt would have an influence in getting the place The applicant living at home 
would have the preference. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Yes. Localise <>t custom v 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I can understand that 

Mr. Lynn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Put would it have any infiuonee as to fixing their 
compensation? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Do you have in your store anything that might ho 
considered to take the place of apprenticeship? That is, that an employee 
lured green would have to serve three months before they get what would be 
a normal wage for people In that department? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir; not exactly. The only thing that would come near to 
that would be what we call the short hours, say from 11 to 5. There are some 
women who have other duties in the morning at home, when they can do their 
housework in the morning before they leave and get hack and do their house¬ 
work at night; they can give us four or live hours; we start at $7 and $8 a 
week. 

Commissioner Lennon They arc working less time? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. sir. That is the only - 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting)-thing that seems to approach any¬ 

thing of that kind? 

Mr. L'inn. Yes, sir. What we call a contingent force. 

Commissioner Lennon. I asked this question because of the fact that it has 
come under my obscnation Hint, there weio department stores that hire people 
for $*2 or $1 a week lor a period of three months, and change their help every 
once in a while. It was not in Now York, however. That is all. 

Chairman \V\isu. lln\e any commissioners any other questions? 

Commissioner <J\kkkim>n. Mr. L* nil, jou say that the fact that an applicant 
is liung at home might <ause in jour system—while it would not cause any dis¬ 
crimination in wage it would in the matter of preference in hiring*' 

Mr. L'i nn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (S \i:re'im»n. Does tins question (‘liter into that—if jou built 
virtually an entire force composed of employees who li\e at home, do you feel 
in any degree that pm an* sater, tir-4, from agitation on flu* part of a corps of 
employees who are m absolute need of every dollar, or, as a charge against 
public opinion if legislation on Ihe subject oi minimum wage were threatened? 
Is that a fact that emers into that in any degree? 

Mr. Linn. When I said it might, have an influence, the omy influence it 
might have it might inlluence me if I should do the luring; 1 would figure they 
might he more desirable employees, because of the* home surroundings, and 
ovorj thing of that kind they would lx* better. 

Commissioner (Jwuietson. W ould that work stronger than the knowledge that 
a wage earner dependent upon their wage for a lmng needed tin* service? 

Mr. Lynn. No, sir. 

Commissioner (Iauketson. That is nil T have. 

Chairman Walsh. Thai is nil. Thank >mi. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS DOROTHY MILLER. 

Mr. Thompson. Whnt is jour name, please? 

Miss Mu.eeu. Doiothv Miller. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do you reside? 

Miss Milieu. .‘54 Debevoise Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson. W hat is your present occupation? 

Miss Mheek. Student. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Miss Miami. .lust a student. 

Mr. Thompson A student of what? 

Miss Miller. Tin* Hunter College. 

Mr. Thompson. That is a normal school, is it? 

Miss Miller. It is. 

Mr. Thompson TIow old arc you? 

Miss Miller. Nineteen. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you ever employed in the New York department stores? 

Miss Mil leu. 1 was. 

Mr. Thompson. For how long and where? 

Miss Miller. I was employed for three successive summers in the Fourteenth 
Street store. 

Mr. Thompson. In whnt? 

Miss Miller. In tlx* Fourteenth Street store. 

Mr. Thompson Whnt si on* was that? 

Miss Mieiek. Henry Siegel at tin* beginning, and then I was working for 
them the last summer when they went under Henry Siegel & Itotherberg. 
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Mr. Thompson, Have you worked in auj other stores? 

Miss Miller. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made si study of tin* conditions in smy other 
stores? 

Miss Mu, l.EK. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Hsive you made a siud.v of eonditions in any of the stores? 

Miss Miller. 1 have. 

Mr. Thompson. Jlave you been meeting the working women in the stores? 

Miss Mili.sk. 1 have been meeting them in the store wlide 1 ha\e been walk¬ 
ing in the store. 1 June been meeting them outside of the store e\er sime 1 
have not been working in the store. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat do you know of your own knowledge regarding the 
wages, hours, and the general conditions In the department stores in this city? 

Miss Miller. L>o you mean in the store 1 was working in or in the olhet 
stores? 

Mr. Thompson. What you know of your own knowledge, either of Liu* stole 
you worked m or otherwise? 

Miss Miller. Well, in the store I was working in I received as my lirst 
wage $5 a week as cashier. There weie some of us that weie getting JfG, and 
some $7, but there were very, very few that went abou* .$7 as cashier. I found 
th.it among the saleswomen in that store they were not getting more than JfG 
a week on an average at the tune that I was working there, and during that 
time. And J ha\e a Do lound that most of tin* saleswomen that 1 ha\e spoken 
to outside of tin* stole and m other stores, that they also get JfG and :f7 and JfS 
a week. There are \ery few who get ${), unless working on the commission 
basis, and even then there are not many of the sales clerks, unless they have 
been working lor a v ei y\ very long turn*. 

Mr. Thompson. Dan you name any particular stores in whn h this is true? 

Miss Mii.i.lu. The stole in which 1 was working mysell, the Fourteenth 
Street stole, that was true. Some id’ the stores m Brooklyn at tin* present, 
Mattermau’s and the Berlin. 

Mr. Thompson. The evidence to-day practically shows that at Me(’recry’s 
the most ot the women, tho largest percentage ol tin* women, receive over if 4 .). 

Miss Millie. You will notice 1 omitted MiCreory’s in my statement, and L 
really don't know about the conditions m McCrecry’s. 

Mr. Thompson. How' about Lord A Taylor? 

Miss Aiiiiek. Nor do I know about the eonditions in Lord «Sc Taylor. 

Mr. Tilt vpson. CeneiaJly, what store are you speaking of? 

Miss Miller. Ol the stolen that are downtown—the Fourteenth Street, 
Hearn’s, AN aimmuker’s, right around there. 

Mr. Thompson. The Brooklyn Sion's? 

Miss Miller. And the Brooklyn stores. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the sanitary conditions in the stores that you 
know of? 

Miss Miller. The store l was working in the sanitary conditions were de¬ 
cent. The toilet rooms were well taken care of, and tin* only had thing was 
the basement in winch we often bad to stay, in a basement in hot days, and 
tin* \entilation was very, very poor, so that often we would sit m our cash box 
and hunt right away; and various parts of the store ventilation was poor, but 
otherwise the sanitary conditions oil the whole were good. 

Mr. Thompson. What happened to the girls when they fainted? 

Miss Miller. They were taken away, and as soon as they came to themselves, 
if they were absolutely unable to get up to their desk they were sent home, 
but if they felt better and wanted to return to their work they were sent back 
to their boxes. 

Mr. Thompson. In speaking of the bad ventilation working in the basement, 
you are speaking of the Fourteenth Street store? 

Miss Miller. I am; because I was working only in Unit store 

Mr. Thompson. Is selling work carried on in the basement of the rest of the 
downtown stores? 

Miss Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where? 

Miss Miller. In Hearn’s it is carried on; in Siegel <St Cooper’s ii is carried 
on; m Brooklyn in almost every store they have a basement. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you been in all those stores? 

Miss Miller. I have. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the ventilation, if you know, in those stores? 
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Miss Miller. Of course, th<»re are no windows down there, very few at least, 
no air directly coming in. I don’t know just how it is ventilated. All I do 
know is it is very poor ventilation. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the mutual benefit association in the Fourteenth 
Street store? 

Miss Miller. In the Fourteenth Street store there was no such thing as a 
'voluntary mutual hem-lit association. It was compulsory. When I tilled out 
the application blank l had to sign a statement that I would be a member of 
(In* mutual benefit association, and when the first month’s pay came 15 cents 
was taken out of my salary. 1 was not told about it. 1 inquired, and because 
1 was getting $5 a week 1 only had to pay 15 cent*—15 cents was taken out 

Mr. Thompson*. Were the officers of that mutual benefit association elected 
by 11k* employees or the employers, if you know? 

Miss Milieu. 1 can not make any positive statement in that regard, but, as 
far as 1 know, they were not elected by the employees. 

Mr. Thompson. Ind joii ever receive any benefit from it? 

Miss Mi Lint. No, sir; 1 never did. I know one time I was —I had some in¬ 
jury happen and 1 ran upstairs to the room, but there was no doctor to be 
found. Then* was just a nurse, with a very few things around, so that I had 
to he sent home really; hut 1 didn’t receive any benefit. 

Mr. Thompson, is that tin* store that wont into the hands of the receiver 
and the hcnelit fund was absorbed by the failure? 

Miss M 11 .i kr. It is. 

Mr. Thompson. I»id tin* employees deposit in those stores, loo? 

Miss Miu Kit. Tliev deposited in flu* hank at the store; >os. 

Mr. Thompson. Run by the store? 

Miss Mimkr. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if any, money have the depositors, the working people, 
got back from that, if you know? 

Miss Mu i ml I think they were treated just the same as the other depositors. 
There was absolutely no—they were not treated any different; just the way 
the other depositors were. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho you know what per cent of monev they got hack? 

Miss Mu i i n. 1 do not. 1 do know there was vor.v little that they did get back. 

Mr. Thompson. What other statement would jmi like to make in reference 
lo the down-town stores and Brooklyn stores m regard to wages and hours, and 
the general conditions? 

Miss Minimi. I spoke about the wages, that they are very poor, that up to 
the time that 1 was woiknig in the stores the hours were—well, we had to go in 
at S; that is, the store opened at 8.50, but we had to Ik* there at 8 15, and if we 
wen* later than 8 15 we were lined. Then the first hell rang at 0 o’clock. We 
were not allowed to leave the building until six hells rang, and tin* overtime 
work was often verv heavy, particularly around Hu* busy season of the >ear. 

Mr. Thompson. Do >ou know any stores in New York City now where this 
M'dem of docking or fining exists? 

MKs Miii.lk. No; I do not know. 1 think that has been done away with by 
the law. 

Mr. Thompson. I am speaking now of do<kmg? 

Miss Milieu. Just docking? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Milieu. I don’t know of any store that docks now. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any store that lus a system of lines existing 
to-day for anything? 

Miss Miii.uk. No; not now. 

Mr. Thompson For tardiness? 

Miss Milieu. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any stores where the law limiting the hours 
of employment ot women are violated? 

Miss Milieu. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. When*? 

Miss Milieu. Well, they are violated in Uotherberg & Co. just at present. 

Mr. Thompson. I did not get the name? 

Miss Milieu. Uotherberg; the new store that has opened. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the> ? 

Miss Miller. First of all. some women do not get an hour for lunch, as speci¬ 
fied by the law. They get 50 minutes, and sometimes less in the busy time. 
And tin* stores in Brooklyn are also—in those stores the law Is violated. 
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People have to work until half pas»t 10 on Sal unlays. They have* to bo in at 
S 15 during the week. The stores uptown, like lhmiuann’s and Koch’s, also 
keep open until 10, and sometimes later, Saturday, and that is surely violating 
the 54-hour law. And stores like AN anainaker’s make some of their employees 
come in at 5.50 in the morning in order to do overtime vvoi k. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the keeping open of tin* stores, do you know in 
any of those stores where people actually work more than the limit set by law? 

Miss Miller. Yes; in the stores that 1 have mentioned. The people work 
there more than is set by law. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, the mere fact that the store keeps open until 10 
o’clock would not prove that, tor you know they might have i clays of employees? 

Miss Miller. Well, I lin\e been told by some of the heads of the places 
that if inspectors do come around, an inspector asks questions, why, the girls 
are forced to say they come in biter than they really do, and that the truth of 
the matter is that they come into the store earlier and they leave later than 
they really tell that they do. 

Mr. Thompson. The State law limiting the hours of labor for women pro¬ 
vides for a three-quarter hour lunch period, doesn't it? 

Miss Mir leu. I think it is an hour. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not sure? 

Miss Milieu. 1 am sure it is an hour Tin* law has jirt boon parsed, that 
the employees are supposed to got an hour lor luiuhoon 

Mr Thompson. What do you imam by saying jon ha\o t<> roin.un until mn 
bolls rang? 

Miss Mh leu. Well, we had—the first boll rang jimt alymt 0 o’clock. 

Commissioner Ten non. Yes. 

Miss Milli-u. And then there were five bolls licit rang smeessivelv alter 
that time. 

Commissioner Lennon. How far apart? 

Miss Miller. Well, L Know we very seldom got out —that is, v ere aide to go 
downstairs to gel our clothing—before It' minutes past <> 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS JEANNETTE SMITH. 

Mr. Tin 'pson. Miss Smith, will urn give us umr name and address? 

Miss Sm in. .Jeamielte Smith , ISO East Se\outy-tirst Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And are you at present employed? 

Miss Smith. No, sir; 1 am not; 1 am doing a little odds and (aids, but not 
employed steadily. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you work for Wanamaker’s store* bore in Now A oik’ 

Miss Smith. Yes; 1 did. 

Mr. Thompson. Tlow long did pm work lor them; bow many gears’ 

Miss Smith. AVoll, 17 years lacking 4 months. 1 wont (hero on Apt d 5 
and l was suspended on December 21. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat wage did you receive when pm commenced woik? 

Miss Smith. Eight dollars a week. 

Mr. Thompson. And what wen* you rood \ mg alter the IT years’ work? 

Miss Smt'lii. Ten dollars. 

Mr. Thompson Ton dollars? 

Miss Smith. Yes. (Laughter in tin* audience | 

Mr. Thompson. Did >ou get any bonus’ 

Miss Smith. No; not 1 penny, 

Mr. Thompson. AN'hen did you leave AA'nnn maker's? 

Miss Smith. December 24, 11115, last .tear, 

Mr. Thompson. Did you leave voluntarily, or were you discharged? 

Miss Smith. I was discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. AVhat was the first knowledge you had that you were to 
be discharged? 

Miss Smith. Well, about five minutes before the bell rang, the gentleman 
came up to the counter and called my name out and asked me to sign a slip, 
said lie was very sorry be had to do it I said, “ Aery well, I will sign it 
I knew what it meant. Another gentleman handed me—asked me for my 
stamp that we stamp vouchers with, and handed me 20 cents. 

Mr. Thompson. And you wore discharged? 

Miss Smith. I was discharged. 
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Mr. Thompson. Tlmt was just before Christinas eve, was it? 

Miss Smith. Yes, sir; a Christmas present I pot. 

Mr. Thompson. And you had been working there praetieail.v 17 years? 

Miss Smiih. Practically 17 years, lacking 4 months. 

Mr. Thompson. Was any fault ever Imind with your work? 

Miss Smith. No, sir; none that 1 know ol'. 

Mr. Thompson. Was any statement made that vour work was satisfactory? 

Miss Smith. That it was unsatisfactory 7 

Mr. Thompson. .No; Hut it was satisfactory? 

Miss Smith. Why, every one spoke well of me. 1 never caused any trouble; 
in fact, l was never late but twice, and my record was clean. As tar as late¬ 
ness was concerned, I was only late twice in that 17 years, and that was owing 
to a snowstorm. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you well or ill at the time you were discharged? 

Miss Sm i’i h. 1 was ill, going under hospital treatment. The house was very 
kind to let me gel off to go to the hospital one and two afternoons in the week 
during my illness. 

Commissioner < Iaiuiktson. Miss Smith, was the mail who gave you the notiee 
of vour discharge the regular employment manager o( the Wanaimikcr Co.? 

Miss Svi i m. No, sir, he w as not . lie vv as one ot I he aisle men 

Commissioner Cvkumson. One of what? 

Miss Smith. One ot the aisle men. The lioorvvaikers, they call them in the 
other stoics; we call them aisle men. 

Conmiis,lioner (Jvukmson. Old yen make an appeal l<> the employment man¬ 
ager? 

Miss Smiih. T did. 

Commissioner (1 u<iu/rso\. Old you get any hearing’ 

M’.ss Smiih. f met Mr. By tm to bud out why 1 was suspended, because it was 
very strange, if I applied lor any position after so many years of faithful 
.si rvice without a reason, they would flunk then' was something wrong, but I 
was told to come in again. I went in twice and toed to interview him, and 
even wrote a letter and received an answer saving that they could not create a 
place for me I have never been in the store and never had am coi i espotidcnce 
since. 1 thought- -well, 1 thought there was only one Creator: I did not know 
there was anyone else could create employment tor me That was all the 
answer i got. 

Commissioner CJabuetson. Then, the employees discharged do not have ready 
access — 

Miss Smith (interrupting). Some do 

Commissioner ( J vuuktson. To the employment manager? At least, you did 
not? 

Miss Smith. Well, Mr. Lynn was ill at I he lime- the first lime f went in— 
and lie told me to come in and he would see me later. I went in 1 lie second 
time, and ho was going away. 1 believe be was in a hurry to make a train. 
]le referred me to Mr. (Jallopp, who lures the people, and he said to me to go 
and see Mr. (Jallopp. 

Commissioner (J uutrcisow Is Mr. (Jallopp the employment manager? 

Miss Smith. Well, lie it ires the people there in the store. 

Commissioner (Jvukmson And discharges them? 

Miss Smiih. I suppose; l don’t know wind her 1 could go that far or not. 
But 1 went to him. and he said, well, that Mr. By nit gave orders not to spend 
any money while he was avvav; that was the answer lie gave. Bui I thought 
that was strange, because Mr Bvnn was always very nice, and I thought he was 
going to give me a position again. I thought he would. That was the answer 
I got. Then I appealed later by letter. 

Commissioner (Jakkethon. To Mr. Lyon? 

Miss Smith. Yes; hut Mr. Oallopp's name was signed to it. Mr. (Jallopp’s 
name was signed, hut I think Mr. f>ynn was the one sent the letter, and lie said 
lie could not create a position for me. And after spending so many years there 
I felt strange about going to another store 

Commissioner C vruktnon. I)o you feel that the right of appeal as extant 
in that store is a very valuable asset for the employee? 

Miss Smith. It was not for me. 

Commissioner Ben non. 1>o you belong to the beneficial society that existed In 
that store? 

Miss Smith. Yes, sir; I did. 
u 
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Commissioner Lennon. Is there any age limit at which annuities are }Miil to 
the members of that society? 

Miss Smith. Not that I am aware of. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the beneficial society that has been abolished? 

Miss Smith. Yes; it lias been abolished. T think, since 1 leil there. 

Chairman Walsh. How much dul you pay into it? 

Miss Smith. Twenty-live cents a month, unless there was a death; then we 
wore assessed. 

Chairman Walsh. During the entire time? 

Miss Smith. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. When there was a death jou were assessed especially for 
that ? 

Miss Smith. Yes; sometimes 10 cents extra. 

Chairman Walsh. Ten cents extra? 

Miss Smith. Ten cents extra. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, say, during the the years prior to your leaving the 
place there, what was the general custom with reference to the discharges? 
\\ ho made the discharges? 

Miss Smith. Well, that w'ould he a rather difficult thing for me to answer, 
because it never applied to me, and T never really bothered m.\ head about it. 

Chairman Waish. You did ix*t notice how’ the others wen* employed? 

Miss Smith. Well, I knew they reeoi\ed a notice, hut it would he sometimes 
during the week or around their pay day, thc> would be notified. 

Chairman Wu.sir. I take it that >011 do not h«\e sutlhaent knowledge with 
respect to that to tell us wlial the < ustom may or may not liau* been? 

Miss Smith. No; 1 could not gne a dolimte answer to that. I would not, 
perhaps, be telling tin* right Hung, and l would not like to say. I know' that 
while iti the store I received benefits fiom tin* beneficial fund. I had been ill, 
and I did receive attendance and my beneficial money when I was able to 
ret urn to work. 

Chairman Walsii. You heard Mr. Lynn testify here to-da.\ ? 

Miss Smith. No; I was not hen*. I onl,\ came at half past 2. 

Chairman Walsh. Was then* any other statement .son wished to make to 
tin* commission voluntarily, or an\th:n, jou wish to say to add to what you 
have already said? 

Miss Smith. No; Ihere is nothing else. 

Cliairm Waish. That is all, then, for you. 

Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HIRAM C. BLOOMINGDALE. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Bloom ns odale. lliram C. Bloomingdale. 

Mr. Thompson. And jour address. 

Mr. Bloomjnudale. 11 Last Eightieth. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business 

Mr. Bloomtnodai.e. Member of tin* firm of Bloomingdale Bros. 

Mr. Thompson. Where is tin* business located? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Fifty-ninth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. In New’ York City? 

Mr. Bloom inudale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees has your firm? 

Mr. Bloominudai e. One thousand six hundred and tiiree. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of those employees, counting both male and 
female, are under the age of 1G? 

Mr. Bloom inudale. Well, I haven’t got that down; but there are very few, 
because none of our employees at the present time will be under 1(3 in November. 

Mr. Thompson. None of them? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many of them do you think you have? 

Mr. Bloom inudale. I haxen't the least idea. 

Mr. Thompson. What hour does your store open to tin* public? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Eight thirty. 

Mr. Thompson. What hour does it open to the public in the wintertime? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Same. 

Mr. Thompson. What hour does it close to the public? 
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Ml*, 15 LOOM I NOD ALE. Six o’clock. 

Mr. Thompson. What hour does it close to the public in the wintertime? 

Mr. Bloomingdai e. Six o’clock. 

Mr. Thompson. Are your clerks required to be at the store previous to the 
opening? 

Air. Blooming dai,r. Only to get in their positions. 

Mr. Thompson. How long previous to the opening of the store are they 
required to be there? 

Mr. Bloomingdai k. No time is required; just that they he theie at 8.30. 

Mr. Thompson. At their assigned places? 

Mr. Bloomingdai k. At their departments; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the hours for jour employees tlie same liours summer and 
winter that (he store opens and closes? 

Mr. Bloom iN<u>\i k. I don’t know- 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, you open at 8.30 and close at 0? 

Mr. Bloomingdalr. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. And those that come there at 8.30 stay there until C o’clock, 
with time off for lunch? 

Mr. Bloominudalr. Time off for lunch, excepting we give a half holiday in 
the summer, hut we don't close the store. 

Mr. Thompson. On Saturday? 

Mr. lb oominudai k. No; not on Saturday ; hut one day during the week. 

Air. Thompson. One day during the week? 

Mr. Bi oominudai R. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. But you keep the store open? 

Air, Bloomingdalr. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Have you any tines for tardiness? 

Air. Bloomincdai r. Wo do not lino anybody that is not an hour late through¬ 
out the week, and if it should amount to 10 cents or more we charge them. In 
other words, if they should he late throughout the week less than GO minutes 
there would he no chaige. 

Mr. Thompson. If they came each da.v, say, five minutes tardy, it would not 
amount to GO minutes? 

Mr. Bloominudalr. No; it would not amount to more than an houi. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if it amounts to an hour you line them 10 cents for the 
week ? 

Air. Bloomingdai k. I don't call that a line. 

Air. 'Thompson. Or at least, you dedm t it from their pa\ ’ 

Mr. Bloominudalr. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the total, or do you base it upon the deduction of 
wages from their pay, or how? 

Air. Bioominudale. AYe deduct it upon the pro rata of the salary of the 
person. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is 10 cents the largest amount or iho smallest amount 
you charge? 

Air. Bloominudalr. It is the smallest amount we charge; if it is less than 10 
cents we would not charge it. 

Air. Thompson. In case of an employee, whore his wages are higher, and it 
is a quarter, you dock him a quarter? 

Air. Bloominudalr. Yes; so I understand, though T am not-- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Or a dollar, if it happens to be a dollar? 

Air. Bloominudai k. I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. Book that apply to all your employees? 

Air. Bloomingdai k. All, except, perhaps, the buyers. 

Air. Thompson. I>o you require overtime ill your store? If so, in what 
departments, and when? 

Mr. Bioominui>\lr. Well, it is so rare in the sidling force that T can say no; 
in other words, 1 know of just two occasions in a year outside of Christmas, 
of course. 

Air. Thompson. What time is that? You say two times in a year outside of 
Christmas? 

Air. Bloomingdatk. Yes; two different departments twice a year—the semi¬ 
annual sale They get ready for tin* next day’s sale, and that happens only in 
two departments that 1 know of twice a year. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that overtime work include the women? 

Mr. Bloomjnudm k. Yes; it does. They are allowed that much in the suc¬ 
ceeding week. They are allowed to come in lute. 
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Mr. Thompson. In other words, there is tin offset? 

Mr. liT.ooMJN 0 UAi.b» And that always happens ... , ,, , 

Mr. Thompson (interruptinf?). Are they yiven notice in advance Hint tins 

ortime is expected of them? 

Mr. lti.ooMt.NODU.E. T could not answer that; they know these sil Vy 
mint? on; l suppose they know it, without even heint? tnl'l; alll,nu„h 1 1,11 

iow that. ,. , i , j o 

Mr. Thompson. Do von pay for o\ertimc, and if so, at what i.u< . 

Mr. Bloominodat.k. Wo pay for ovortime at (Mirislmas at the [’do of a ni 
ty, ulthouyh it is only about throe hours extra work, l believe U »«s tu.m«d 
It.’ We nay for a half a day extra. 

Mr. Thompson, IHiriny these other times, these twice a year, do you pay 
lem for ovortime or not? 

Mr. I'.i.ooM income. 1 can not answer that; I don t know. 

Mr. Thompson. In reyard to Saturday half holidays, how many of llm 
ie year- 

Mr. Iii.ooMi.Nuii$i.E. No Saturdays, but- n„. 

Mr. Thompson. I know; tiut do you jtive them a half holiday dunn , tin 

.limner months? 

Mr. Iti oomi miUAI.k. Yos. , , i i, i... „*> 

Mr Thompson. What months are those when you five half ho id.ivs. 

Mr. IHjvominuiiai n. That is Juno and July. I s.i| so [ratornny to memoran- 

uml; no; July and Auyust. , , , 

Mr. 'I'iiompson. it does not include the month ol June.' 

Mr. i'.i oovi iMiD.ti ii. No; July and Auyust. 

Mr. Thompson. And no part ol September : 

Jlr] yen ever repnire your employees to work on hob.lays or 

11 yh'. 1 "l'tM>oMiN(;nA!F . 1 don't think so; I < an not answer that positively; I 
lon't tliink so. 

Mr Thompson Well, if von did would yon know it t 

Mr' iinmiiMiimi: 1 think I would know ,1 ; but I. would not bo sure of it. 
Mr' Thompson. You tliink if work was carried on in your storo on Sundays 

” Mr' r.iocM INCH VI k. Oil, ns a jjoneral proposition, I know t lint positively it is 
I(d. ' I thou'ill you meant just occasionally; once a year, or some.inny like 

''sir. Thompson. I mean once a year or any time in any of the departments? 
Mr Hi oom iNtiDAl to. Not that I know of. . 

Mr! Thompson. Do the bn>ers in your establishment him* the power -f 

musing the dismissal of sales people? 

Mr Hr oom inc.u m k. Not diroetly, hut iixiireriH • , 10 

Mr! Thompson. \Vh:it appeal do the sides people have m east' of dismissal. 

t« iiKmissal simuested hv T the buyer? , 

Mr 111 ooviiN.aivi.K. It'is a natural form of commiltoo; liono that we made 
Ua s „e ’.TV emplovee lias the rial,I to yo to the one hiyhcr up. and 
there aretliren or tour yruiies, you nnyht say. There am" U "‘ ^Vo^l IT 

. ... or assistant superintendent, or supermini,dont, n be.ni. f M'xk. 

They can appeal to nriv of those, and then they ran eomo to me due, t. 

I Mr. Thompson. You yive the employees of your store a vacation. 

Mr. r.i.ooMiNUDAi K. We do. 

Mr Thompson. With pay or without pay . 

Mr ItnooMiNC.DAi.K. With pay; and we also huveestu 

tay<‘ in Far Itoekaway, whore they are transported I. 

1 *'" 1 <" ""'"'".vees w 

' f Mr ' TToomtngd\ i l’ For (lie vvoim n employees—tlioso that are there lorJFyenr 
or ,,mSi tiuit ts not vory stn. t. I mean by that that a person that is them 

II months would have that privilege too. 

Mr. Thompson. How Iona is the vacation. 

Mr Tii'oMrMiN^Yoii^hav'e an insurance department in your business. — 

Mr. Itr.ooM inudai.e (interrnptinyr). You mean the mutual aid. 

Mr. Thompson. Vos; the mutual aid. 

Mr. Bloom ingdale. We have. 


hlisin'd n summt'r Pol¬ 
and entertained free. 
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Mr. Thompson-. Is tlmt run by the people or by the 1’irm? 

Mr. Bloominodaik. Ity the people. 

Mr. Thompson. They elect the ollicers? 

Mr. 11 loom i n e.tiA i.e, 'they elect the ollicers. 

Mr. Thompson. And have charge of the fund? 

Mr. IS loom I noda me. 'i’hey have charge of the fund, 1 believe; I don’t know 
much about this, because I liaie not had anything to do with that thing, ox- 
ropltng i know that \\e have three funds (here that were Riven by my father 
and my uncle and an mint of mine, uminiuhited some money; and tliese tiro 
used lor dilloronl purposes not regularly used in the mutual aid. In oilier 
words, if a person lias—if anybody in the family is sick, this fund takes care 
of that : or if line should lie' In debt, and they want to borrow some money, 
Unit is loaned fo them; or if they need some money and they do not see their 
way clear about pay ink it hack, that is also used for that purpose. 

Sir, Thompson. Willi releienee to the mutual aid society, do the contributors 
to that society bale regular meetings to transact the business? 

Mr. l’.i ohm i sun u p. They do. I tune iicier been to any of those meetings. 

Mr Thompson. How often do they have meetings, if you know? 

Mr' HuimiiMiDUB. 1 don’t know ; 1 llnnk it Is all printed in a book that I 


could rim' you. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you Rive us that hook? 

Mr. Bloom i miiiah;. I will Ret it for you. 

(.V pamphlet entitled “ (’otishi ill ion and By-laws of HlnomlnRilule Bros. 
Employee-’ .Mutual Aid Society" was later suhinilted in printed form.) 

Mr-. Thompson. As lar as you know, what is in the hook is lived up to? 

Mr. Ii oom i\on\i i; Oh, yos. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the basis upon which wakes are reckoned in your 
firm? I in they lane u set wake or commission or how ? 

Mr I ’ loom i Ni.ii v i.h. Thoy hayo not set wain then' is no set vakP that I 
know of. 

51 r. Thompson. IIow do the people Ret coinpensnlion? 

51 ].' BiooMiMUfVl n <Hi, yes; they are engaged at a certain salary per week. 

JMr. Thompson, The salespeople? 

Mr. Bloom iniuhi k. Ves; everybody in the store. 

5tr. Thompson. Are the sales ..pie allowed any commission in addition? 

Mr. Bloom inoiiai.k. Very little. 

Mr Thompson. What little are they allowed, and hmv Is it allowed? 

Mr ]>loom lMm\ lk. Well, what we call ” 1 ). in's’’; that is to say, goods— 
sometimes of our own manufacture—Ihnt we want to push; we allow them a 
eertain amount for selliiiR them, and linuRS like Unit. We lone competition in 
the departments. The department, for instance, that sells more in percentage 
over another, we give—we divide tip a certain amount of money to Hie salesmen 

and clerks. , , 

Mr. Thompson, llow many of your sales people—saleswomen—receive under 

$0 per week? 

Mr. BiakimINC.dale. We have 118 that receive $9 or more. Oh, you said 
under. 

Mr Thompson. Yes; how many receive less than Nil ! 

Mr! BIOOMINGDAIE. Well, I have got Hus all down here, if you want the 

Mr. Thompson (inierropt ingl. if you have some statements there read them 
rigid along—on (lie wage propos'dioin. 

Mr. Bloom in tin\i e. We have no records of those, so we. could noi answer 
some of these questions. 

Mr Thompson. You mean the question of how many are over lb- 

5Ir Bi.ooMiNunu.K. We could over 111. because virtually all of them are over 
1G. The wages that the women—the minimum wages for women under 16 is 
Si. These are girls—tumors. 

Mr Thompson. How many of Hie saleswomen engaged in selling in your 
store’receive less than $!) a week? That is the very first question that you 
pave there. How many sales ladies have you got altogether? 

Mr. ISloominuiiAle. Three hundred and sixty-eight 

Mr. Thompson. If there are 868 and IIS receive more than $9, then the 
difference would receive less titan $9? Wouidnt that he true? 

Mr. Bloominodale. Yes, sir; I am trying to find it 205 over 16 receive less 
than $9. 


u 
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Mr. Thompson. What is the lowest wage? How many receive less than .$8 
a week? 

Mr. Bi.oomi ngdai.e. Two hundred ami eight. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the minimum wage for women over 10 years of age? 

Mr. Bi.oomi ngdalk. We have a minimum wage for saleswomen of $0*; that 
is the lowest. 

Mr. Thompson. Mow many saleswomen over 18, or o\or Id—1 mean that 
have lmd three years’ experience that earn less than $9 a week? 

Mr. it loom i ngdale. Nineteen; they might, he young girls, too. It may he that 
they were hired at 15, or 14 even, two or three years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. You have a public-school continuation in your store, have you 
not? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. We have, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that limited to children under 10, or dot's it include all 
ages? 

Mr. Blooming dale. I don’t know’; Mrs. Wilcox could tell you more about 
that. It was created while I was away, and l never have gone into the thing. 
It looked good, and I let it alone. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the clerical force; how many women in the clerical 
force over 10 earn less than $9 a week? 

Mr. Bi oom i\gd m e. I don't know — how maiiv women art*—— 

Air. Thompson (interrupting). In the clerical force that earn more than 81) a 
week and how many earn less than $9 a week? 

Mr. Blooait ngdai.e. Thirty earn less than $1) a week, and less than $8 we 
have 8. 

Mi. Thompson. Thirty U**-’s than #9 and 8 le-s than $8? 

Mr. Bloom ingdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson. How many more than $9? 

Mr. Bi oom ingdale. I don l see where that is on this memorandum. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, all right; never mind if von don’t litid the question 
there. How many wagon buys are employed in your store? 

Mr. Bi oom i ngdai.e. Sixty-lour 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the boys receive a wage of less than 
$8 a week? 

Mr. Bloom ingdale. Fi tty-seven of them. 

Mr. Tut mpson. What is the minimum wage for the hoys and what sue their 
hours? 

Mr. Bloom ingdai e. 1 think the minimum wage is $7. 

Mr. Thompson. Seven dollars? 

Mr. Bloom ingdale. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Aren’t you sure that it is? 

Mr. Bloom ingdale. No; 1 am not. 

Mr. Thompson. What are their hours? 

Mr. Bi.oomingdai.e. Unless you asked here- 

Mr. Thompson. It is not asked there. 

Mi*. Bloomingdai e. Well, then, 1 would not know. I think It is $7. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what are their hours'* 

Mr. BrooMTNGDALE. 'That I don’t know either 

Mr. Thompson. How many women are cashiers and tube girls? 

Mr. Bloom i ngdai.e. Thirty-six cashiers and <> tube girls 

Mr. Thompson. How many of tin* cashiers earn less than $9 a week? 

Mr. Bloom ingdale. Thirty. 

Mr. Thompson. Bess than $8 a week? 

Mr. Bi.oomi ngdai.e. Eight. 

Mr. Thompson. Eight of them? 

Mr. Bloom i ngdai.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a minimum wage for women in your store? 

Mr. Bi.oomi ngdai.e. No. 

Mr. Thompson. When the employees of your store have grievances, if they 
either claim they have been improperly discharged bv a floorwalker or depart¬ 
ment manager, or that a floorwalker or department manager has jilt rented them, 
or any other complaint, how is that received and who decides it in the store? 

Mr. Bi oomingdai.e. Well, as 1 said before, it is a natural combination they 
could go to. If the Moor manager did not treat them, as they thought, cor¬ 
rectly, they could go to the buyer or they could go to the superintendent or to 
the assistant superintendent or to myself. 
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Mi* Thompson’. Put jou lane no regular department for hearing their griev¬ 
ances? 

Mr. Ploomi mjdai r. No; they all Know that, more or less; and it has hap¬ 
pened at times (hat a buyer can not tolerate a sales clerk, and the superin¬ 
tendent will just shift her from one place to another. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the attitude of your linn toward the unionization 
of its employ's? 

Mr. I*loom i\un\ 1 r Well, wo ne\cr took that up very seriously; they had a 
few meetings in fiont of the store* and, so far as I know, none ot tlie employees 
joined or entered inlo if. and so it seemed to lie dropped. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming Halt, as a lest question, suppose, an employee of 
jour store undertook to unionize the emplojees, would you object to it? 

Mr. Ploominodalk. I don’t know as 1—1 would not like it. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you discriminate against union people that are in your 
store? 

Mr. Ploominodalk. We luneu’t so far. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any m them? 

Mr. Pi oomim.dali-;. That I don t Know. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the sanitary conditions,■ have jou a basement 
there 1 ' 

Mr. Pi oom in chalk Wo have 

Mr. Thompson. Sales go on in it? 

Mr. Ploom iNuoAi k. They do. 

Mr. Thompson. What method of \enldalion do jou emploj ? 

Mr. Pi oom i n<;i>m u. Well, 1 don’t know , (lien 4 aie small windows on all three 
Sides, and there hn\e been some examinations b,\ some ot tin 4 public ollieers, 
I don’t know whether it is a factory inspector or some other inspectors, time 
and again. 

Mr. Thompson. Jlow about the toilet rooms for men and women? 

Mr. Ploominod\ u: Some arc 4 down there 

Mr. Thompson. Well, throughout the building or throughout the store, what 
are the conditions? 

Mr. Ploomi\ cu >\i 10 I think Ihey are all right, or else we would change them. 

Mr. Thompson, lias there been any complaint of those conditions? 

Mr. I .loom !Mu> m u There lias been, and inspectors have come up and found 
these complaints were unfounded. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Wvlsii. What is jour position with that store 4 . Mr Plooiiimgdale? 

Mr. Ploomimu>\lk. I am cun 4 of tin 4 members of the linn. 

Chairman W.wsii Is it a corporation? 

Mr. Ploom in udai.k. No, sir; a pi hate linn. 

Chairman Wm.sii A partnership? 

Mr. Ploom j Min \i u. A pai tnership. 

Chairman Wm.sii Now, do jou know who goes tc") the continual ion school—* 
what employees go to jour continuation school v 

Mr. Ploom i Mil) \i k 1 know there arc 4 about ‘JO joung girls. 

(’hail man Walsh. Is that continuation school under the* department of public 
educat ion’ 

Mr. I» LOOM 1 N(ll) \lk. Ii is. 

Chairman Wmsh. I>o jou pav anj part of the expenses of the school? 

Mr. P loo\ n nodal!-: I don’t know. 1 don’t think so. 

Chairman W\lsh. W’c-ll. who would know that? 

Mr Ploominudm l. Mrs Wilcox would know it. 

Chairmen Wmsh. Would anybody connected with jour lirm know it? 

Mr. Ploominodu,e. I could tind that out, if you want to know. 

Chairman Waisii. What part do you take in the management of the store, 
please’ 

Mr. Ploom iscam f. The ad\c 4 rtismg and mc'rehandising 

Chah man Waisii. W ho has the* direct charge of the employees, of the 4 salaries 
to he paid, and the* matter of discharging? 

Mr Ploom inc. a\i u. Tlu* superintendent. 

Chairman Wmsh. Is he 4 here? 

Mr Pi oom in cam, k He is not 

Chairman Wm.sti. Would you mind letting me see that list of quest k 15 
which you have there, with the entries cm it? 

(Here the witness presented the paper to the chairman.) 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o jou want to ask any questions, Mr. Cairetson? 
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Commissioner G.vrrktson. Following Hint matter a little further, Mr. Bloom- 
Ingdalc, do you only receive a profit, or are you paid a salary in addition 
as manager? 

Mr. 15 looming dale. A share of the profits only. 

Commissioner (Jakuktson. Only, and you are not under a salary ? 

Mr. 15 loom in gdale. No, sir. 

Commissioner (J akrktson. You are in the store every day and reasonably 
conversant with the conditions lhat exist there? 

Mr. Bloom iNG dale. I am. 

Commissioner (I akrktson. And with the methods that art 1 employed? 

Mr. Bi.oomingdalk. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G akrktson. You said a lirtle while ago that when an employee 
was late for a period during the week that cumulatively equaled one hour, that 
the amount was taken Irom the amount paid him; hut you did not call it a fine? 
Mr. B LOOMT NGDAI E. No. 

Commissioner Uakkktsow What do you call it? 

Mr. Bi.oomingralk. Well, they are paid for a certain amount of time that 
they work for us, and if they don’t work for us that lime, I don’t think they 
should be paid for it; that is the way I look at it. 

Commissioner Garkktson. What do you call it, if you don’t call it a fine? 
Mr. Bi oomin'Gdale. I don’t know what you would call it. 

Commissioner Garretson. Does the law of the State of Now York prohibit 
fining in department stores? 

Mr. Bi oomingdai k I don’t know. 

Commissioner Garretson. What is the condition of the ventilation in your 
building throughout? 

Mr. Bi oomingdai k. As 1 said before, they have been tested and found correct 
Commissioner Garretson. No windows in the basement department? 

Mr. Bloomingdvle. Yes; there are small windows all the way around. 
Commissioner G \ rue i son. There are in the house furnishing department? 

Mr. Bloom ingdvle. In the house furnishing department. 

Commissioner Gaurltkon. What kind of a wall is there between the boiler 
room and the sales department? 

Mr. Bloom?ngdai e A brick wall 
Commissioner Garuitson. A brick wall? 

Mr. Blo -mingdme. Yes, sir. 

Commiss o ler Garretson. You say That regular meetings take place of the 
members of the mutual benefit department, or whatever name you call it? 

Mr. Bi.oomimjdale. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner (ivuiu ixo.v Are those meetings held at a time and place and 
with proper notice, where all employees can attend without difficulty? 

Mr. Bloomingdm n. 1 don’t think the main hodv of the employees attend. 
Commissioner Garretson. It is really administered by a few? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think that years ago we did that ami it was not a 
success; and not very many people attended. 

Commissioner (Iaruetson. Are financial statements issued to all member* 
of the mutual benefit department regularly? 

Mr. Bloom ingdale, I don't Know. 

Commissioner Gvuretson. Are they ever issued? 

Mr. Bloom ingdm k. I don’t know. 

Commissioner G vkrltson. That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waisii. That is all, thank you, Mr. Blomningdale. 

(MU your next 

Mr. Thompson. T will call Mr. (Umbel. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JACOB GIMBEL. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name? 

Mr. (Iimrel. Jacob (Umbel. 

Mr. Thompson. And your addiess? 

Mr. Gimiifl. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business? 

Mr. G impel. Merchant. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a partner in the firm of Gintbel Bros.? 

Mr. Gimrkl. I am an officer in the corporation. 

Mr. Thompson. A stockholder in the corporation? 

38810°—S. Doc. 413, 04-1—\ol 3-15 
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Mr. Gimbkl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many stores are there In New York owned by this cor¬ 
poration? 

Mr. Gjmukl. Only one at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Gimbel, what hour are employees In the store in New 
York required to report for work in the morningV 

Mr. Gimukl. Eighl-fhirty. 

Mr. Thompson. When does the store opeu? 

Mr. (ii mhi l. At about that time- x50. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they are not required to report earlier than 
8.50 in the morning'' 

Mr. Gimbkl. Well, there are part of them that report a few minutes earlier, 
probably 10 or 15 minutes earlier. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is there a rule or requirement of the tirm in that re¬ 
gard? 

Mr. Gtmukl. Yes, sir; there is a shifting; they are allowed off earlier In the 
evening, and then that is changed about from tune to time. 

Mr. Thompson. What time does the store close? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Five-thirty. 

Mr. Thompson. For the day? 

Mr. (1 1 Min l. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tile store closes the same time in summer and winter? 

Mr. (Jimhi i„ No, sir; in winter it is (» o’clock .and during July and August 
it is 5 50. excepting on Satin days, it is 12 50. 

Mr. Thompson. At what hours may the employees leave tin* outer door of 
the establishment when you close at night? 

Mr. (Jimbki.. As soon as they can after the closing hours; as soon as they 
can get out. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, you spoke of certain employees who came earlier 
a few minutes'' 

Mr. (liMiu.L Well, they are not detained after the closing hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I mean—some employees, you say, come earlier than 
8.50? 

Mr. Gimufl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You said the time was adjusted by letting them go earlier? 

Mr. (J 1 Min. 1 ,. Go earlier; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the adjustment so that they work the same length of hours 
as the others? 

Mr. Gimbel. Adjusted in a way that is equitable, so that they all have a 
turn at it. 

Mr. Gimbel. ITow much time do you allow the jieople for their lunch; how 
much time? 

Mr. Gimbkl. I think it is an hour; I am not sure about that; I think It is 
an hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there overtime? Do the people have to work overtime? 
Do the people have to work overtime in your store? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Well, that is the exception, and it is not compulsory. They are 
asked to do tins. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, bow often in the year are they asked to work overtime, 
if you know? 

Mr. Gimukl. Well, T would rather you put the question, how few times. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, put it that way; how few times-- 

INIr. Gimukl (interrupting). Well, it is very seldom, 

Mr. Thompson. Well, now, what do you mean by “very seldom’*? 

Mr. Gimukl. 'Well, probably five or six times in a year. 

Mr. Thompson. And is that just for a day or several days at a time? 

Mr. Gimukl. Why, there is no regular succession in that respect. 

Mr. Thompson. You are unable to state now? 

Mr. Gimukl. 5os, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. T>o you allow them pay for overtime? 

Mr. GrMHKL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the pay for overtime? 

Mr. Gimukl. The pay is something like 85 cents for an hour and a half. 

Mr. Thompson. Thirty-five cents is the supper money, is it not? 

Mr. Gimukl. Yes, sir; or pay. 

Mr. Thompson. Or pay? 

Mr. Gimukl. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. If they work for two hours would the 35 cents be added? 
Suppose they work two hours overtime? 

Mr. (Itmbel. I am not bright as to Unit. I think it is 35 cents for nil hour 
and a half, because that is as far as I am informed. 

Mr. Thompson. If it is, you don’t know? 

Mr. (I i m bel. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. How many saleswomen have you got, if you know, in round 
numbers? 

Mr. Gimbkl. If you will allow me, I will refresh my memory. One thousand 
two hundred and ninety-tour was the last census. That is very recent. 

Mr. Thompson. One thousand two hundred and ninety-four salsewomen? 

Mr. (Iimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of the saleswomen receive more than $1) a 
week ? 

Mr. (5 imbel. I low many? 

Mr. Thompson. How many. 

Mr. (I imbel. More than $9? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. More than $0. That is the first question. 

Mr. Gimbkl. How many women oxer IS earn less than $9? Hoxv many earn 
less than $S? How many women oxer IS of three years’ experience as sales¬ 
lady aie still earning less than .$9, counting commissions? That is the form 
of a question. 

Mr. Thompson. Ansxver those questions please. 

Mr. G imbel. Hoxv many over IS earn less than .$9? Txvo hundred and thirty- 
seven. 

How many earn less than $K? One hundred and fifty. 

Aie there many women ot three >ears’ experieme over IS, as salesladies still 
earning less than $9, including commissions? Women do not earn commissions 
with us. 

In answer to that question let me say xxe are a concern of a little* over three 
years’ existence m Now Yolk, and that question is founded on three years’ 
experience. Perhaps you will hear xvnh me in tin* statement that the first 
part of our existence, perhaps a year or more, xvas one ot readjustment as 
regards the organization. So it is lmrd>y a lair test to put that three >ears’ 
experience in our case. Wo have not hud three }ears of uninterrupted ex¬ 
perience. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all rigid. 

Mr. GiMii i,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking the clerical force? 

Mr. G imbel. T beg your pardon. 

Mr. Thompson. Taking the clerical fur< e, how many women over IS earn 
more than $9 a week? 

Mr. Gimbel. Sixty-six. 

Mr. Thompson. How many ea’*n less? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Thirty-live. 

Mr. Thompson. How many? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Thirty-live. 

Mr. Thompson. Hoxv many salesmen earn over .$14 a week? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Two hundred and txvo. 

Mr. Thompson. And in the clerical force, how many men earn more than .$14? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Forty-eight. 

Mr. Thompson. In what departments are the largest number of boys under 
IS and girls under 10? 

Mr. Gimbkl. The largest number of hoys under 18 are messengers, belong to 
tin* messenger force, and girls is the same classification. 

Mr. Thompson. Hoxv many girls have you got under 16 years of age, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Gimbkl. Under what, excuse me? 

Mr. 'Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Gimbkl. We have not any under 10. 

Mr. Thompson. You haven’t any? 

Mr. Gimbkl. W'e haven’t any under 10. 

Mr. Thompson. IIoxv many wagon boys are employed in your firm? 

Mr. Gimbel. Ninety-nine. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of them receive a wage of less than $8 a week? 

Mr. Gimbf.l. Sixty per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. Hoxv many cashiers and tube girls do you employ? 
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Mr. Gimbel. Thirty-eight. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of thorn earn loss than $9 a wook? 

Mr. Gimbel. Twenty-nine. 

Mr. Thompson. Less than $8 a week? 

Mr. Gimpkl. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a minimum wage for women in your store? 

MV. Gimbel. There is an unwritten law, if you choose to put it that way. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Mr. Gimbel. Not less than $<» for salesladies. We prefer to engage people at 
$7, $S, and $9; $8 and .$9 is our perference. 

I\ir. Thompson. 1>o you dock or line people for tardiness? 

- Mr. (Jimpel. They dock for tardiness; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How is that arranged? What is the rule? 

Mr. (!lMiner,. For lateness in the morning. 

Mr. Thompson. T mean for one minute, five minutes, or what? 

Mr. Gimbel. Fifteen minutes before it becomes operative. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by before it becomes operative’ 

Mr. Gimpkl. If you will allow me. For the first 15 minutes I should have 
said 10 cents penalty or dockage. 

Mr. Thompson. For each day? 

Mr. G impel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that apply equally to all people, no matter what their 
wage is? 

Mr. GimPj.l. This is someth ini? that we enforce with a faint heart. Most any¬ 
body can be excused from it with anything like an explanation or an attempted 
explanation. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you tine a girl petting $f> and a hoy petting .$0 the 
same as the person petting $20, the same 10 cents? 

Mr. G impel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There is no discrimination? 

Mr. Gimbkl. There is no discrimination. 

Mr. Thompson. Or difference? 

Mr. Gimpel. No, sir. I take it that the larger part of them, or a very con¬ 
siderable part, of those sums docked aie remitted 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a mutual benefit association in jour store? 

Mr. Gimpkl. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. There is not? 

Mr. G impel. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What attitude do you take toward a union or toward the 
unionism of your employees, if nnj ? 

Mr. Gimpkl. Our previous position is to consult the pleasure of the class of 
people in our store on whom wo can rely on limiters of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Then if the majority, or if any members of your store, 
wanted to form a unmn among themselves or with others you would have no 
objection? 

Mr. Gimpkl. We try to keep close more or less with our people, ami so far 
as a reputable proportion of them—1 mean, that is, a goodly proportion—of 
them would indicate, coining from our employees who have been wilh us 
some time, and between whom and ourselves the proper relations exist, we 
would he very glad to respect their wishes. 

Mr. Thompson. Assuming that an employee of your firm should seek to 
organize the people into a union outside of working hours, like outside of the 
store, on the streets, In the neighborhood, or the like, or at their homes, or 
anywhere else, what attitude would you take toward that employee? 

Mr. Gimpkl. As long as they do nothing inimical to us in the way of false 
statements we shut, one eye and do not care to notice it. 

Mr. Thompson. Tf they don’t do anj thing against the firm? 

Mr. Gimbel. If they do not resort to methods that appear as misrepresenta¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Thompson. What field might that cover: 

Mr. Gimpkl. Well, for instance, to say that employees were being paid $3 
and $3.50, while we were paying $0, $7, $8, and $0; agitate that as one of the 
reasons. 

Mr. Thompson. Supposing the person or group of persons should say to 
the others, “ It is best to he organized, and it is for the mutual good of the 
workers to be organized, the betterment of the conditions in wages and hours, 
it can best come through organization, and therefore it is your duty to 
organize? 4 
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Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be your attitude then? 

Mr. Gimbel. We would not stand against it. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you discriminate against any race or nationality? 

Mr. Gimbel. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. (Ji MiiEL. No, sir; not in that respect. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you basements in jour stores? 

Mr. <1 impel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And sales places? 

Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ha\e you tube rooms? 

Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the tube rooms, the first or second basement? 

Mr. Gimbel. First basement and the upper Hours. The tube rooms prin¬ 
cipally are in the upper Hours. 

Mr. Thompson. What system of ventilation have you for the basement? 

Mr. Gimbel. The latest scientific, approved by K. It. Graham. 

Mr. Thompson. Are the general sanitary conditions good in the store? 

Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. We court any suggestion at any tune from any source 
to improve them. We are always restless under that spirit; we like to im¬ 
prove all the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a system of well an* work? 

Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Thompson. Have you any printed literature in connection with it? 

Mr. Gimbel. No, sir; I don’t think we have. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinions about a minimum-wage rate? 

Mr. Gimbel. Well, from the standpoint as concerns our business, no; we 
have not any set conclusion. As I say, we have an unwritten one that «$6 is the 
minimum, but wo are agreeable to n proposition of a minimum wage. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean a State law, for instance? 

Mr. Gimbel. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the wages of cashiers and tube rooms, what 
wages do the cashiers get? Have you any lived rate? 

Mr. Gimbll. If jou will allow me to refer to my paper. I am sorry I ean 
only give them collectively. 

Mr. Thompson. Give them collectivelj ? 

Mr. Giau i Well, we have cashiers, Hi) of them earning $0; and we have 121 
earning $8. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Waish. Are there any other questions? 

Commissioner Gakretson. i would like to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Gimbel, is jour lunch hour 1 hour or 45 minutes? 

Mr. Gimbel. I would like to refer that to our manager. He Is here. I answer 
that with some equivocation. 1 am not sun* whether it is an hour or not. Our 
manager is here, 1 think. He was a moment ago. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Can you learn from him? 

Mr. Gimbel. May I call out for him? 

Commissioner Gvkretson. Yes. 

Mr. Gimbi l. Is Mr. Govin present? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Walsh. He seems to have stepped out. 

Mr. Gimbel. I will be very glad to confirm that or give you a true statement. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Good. 

(The Information requested is contained in Gimbel Exhibit No. 1.) 

Commissioner Gakretson. Have you, in addition to all the people who are 
hired on the weekly basis—haven’t you a very considerable number of daily men 
who are hired day after day? 

Mr. Gimbel. I can only answer that in the abstract. I am not familiar with 
the detail of it. We have what is called a contingent force, which employees of 
that character would come under. 

Commissioner Gakretson. Isn’t it common for those men to be continued 
every day in the service, sometimes for a period of months, before they are put 
on the weekly roll? 

Mr. Gimbel. Allow me; we have not a considerable number under this classifi¬ 
cation, not at all. They are very few, comparatively. 
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Commissioner Oaburtson. You have some? 

ftlr. («iMinor,. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakketson. What effect does that have on the payment for 
holidays? 

Mr. («i mbei.. Oli, the payment for holidays? 

< Commissioner Garuhtson. Yes. 

Mr. (Jim won. I think the holidays do not apply—the pay. 

Commissioner Gvhretson. The men not working, being on a daily wage, are 
not paid for the holidays? 

Mr. Gimhel. 1 am quite sure he is not paid. 

Commissioner Gakukison. While he wouI<1 he if on a weekly wage? 

Mr. Gimhel. He gels too much fresh air. 

Commissioner G vkretnow To get the money also? 

Mr. Gimhel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gvrretson. A good many people that we hear of gel principally 
fresh air, don't they? 

Mr. Gimbkl. (>r words to that effect, with all due deference. 

Commissioner G vrretson. Jins it ever happened. Mr. Gimhel, that a man on 
a weekly wage, for instance, when a holiday fails on a Friday, and business 
was <ompnrativcly dull, that the man was released from service on Friday, when 
he was paid off, before the holiday, and hired again on Monday’ 

Mr. Gimhel. Oh, no; nothing of that kind. Nothing so brutal. 

CotuniiSMoner G vkketson. Il lias been stated that it is done in some places. 
I want to know if you e\er do il? 

Mr. OrwuEL. That is farther away, farther than New /(‘aland. 

Commissioner Gvkreison. New /(‘aland? 

Mr. Gimhel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. That is a cooperative country? 

Mr. Or Minor.. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner G\rkktson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner O’Cowhl. This matter ol tin* working of overtime with 35 
cents allowed for supper, or for the sup]>er hour? 

Mr. GiMina,. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Suppose they work - 

Mr. Gimhel. I would like to verify the time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Suppose they work three or four or five hours? 

Mr. Gimhel. As 1 said. 1 am not bright, on that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Your manager would know? 

Mr. Gimhel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all 1 have. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other questions? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all I have. 

Mr. Gimhel. May I project a thought right here? 

Chairman Wvimi. \ es. If there is anything you desire to volunteer, or that 
you wish to amplify that you have already testified to, you may do so. 

Mr. Gimhel. The study of improving efficiency is something that department- 
store employers and others are very much interests! in, and the department 
stores are giving that close and earnest study and are doing much in that 
direction. It is, of course, a very broad and stupendous proposition to increase 
the efficiency of the rank and file of those who apply for positions to such an 
establishment as ours. I want to take this occasion to call your attention to 
what I understand is being mooted here in New York, and that is the poor 
man's child—14, 15, and 10 years old—the poor man who needs the value of 
that child's work or earnings, which is not more than $3 or $4 usually—to put 
that child in a vocational school and the State pay the parent this meager $3 
or $4 a week; then, when tills child comes qut of the vocational school at the 
age of IT or IK years, they will, in my judgment, and in the Judgment of those 
with whom I have conferred, command much better pay at once and lmve much 
belter prospects and go tar toward establishing efficiency generally than is now 
accomplished. 

I thank you. 

Commissioner TIaiuuman. May I ask one question? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Commissioner Hahwman. Mr. Gimhel, are the employees encouraged to sit 
down in your store Do they have seats around the counters? 
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Mr. Gimiskl. There are several very kindly disposed (Jvomen who rail our 
attention to it frequently, and we are very glad to give thorn ull the seats they 
need. 

Commissioner Hahrjman. They do have them then? 

Mr. Uimbel. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Hyiuuman. 1 thought so. 

Mr. Gimbel. Yes. 

Commissioner Harm man. Thank you. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Gakbeison. on the strength of that last declaration, Mr. tUm¬ 
bel, you made that as a declaration of general opinion in regard to a feature ot 
industrial life in general? 

Mr. (Ji \ihkl. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gabuktson. On the strength of that I would like to ask you 
one question further. Isn’t welfare work in general, as furnished by the em¬ 
ployer, in reality nothing but a palliative in the sense that it is a recognition 
of the fa« l that in our industrial life there are conditions that makes the 
laborer unable to provide for himself certain things that if he had a higher 
wage, not necessarily in comparison only with Ins own craft, but in general, lie 
could provide them tor himself? A palliative. 

Mr. Gimbel. J>o l understand you to mean that the welfare worker is a 
creature of the employer? 

Commissioner (; vkiu.ison. No. I say the welfare work, as furnished by the 
employer. 1 mean contributed- 

Mr. Gi.wju l (interrupting). Yes; but won’t you give me the gist of that 
again, please? 

Commissioner G vujik'ison. Po you noi believe that the welfare work that 
is furnished by the employer at Ins own expenditure- 

Air. (Jimhm, (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner Garketson (continuing). Is in itself a recognition of the fact 
that we have industrial conditions that should not exist, and they are a pallia¬ 
tive thereof? 

Mr. Giubkl. It certainly is. 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY WAXMAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name and your address. 

Mrs. W '/man, Maiy Waxman, 240 East Fourteenth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. What are you doing now? 

Mrs. Waxman. I am with the Council of Jewish Women as investigator. 

Mr. Thompson. I did not hear you. 

Mrs. Waxman. With the Council of Jewish Women as investigator and so¬ 
cial worker. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you worked in the department stores in this city? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. In what stores have you worked? 

Mrs. Waxman. Previously at Macy’s, and last in Gimbel’s. 

Air. Thompson. How long did you work at Alaev’s, and how long did you 
work at Gimhel’s, and when did you work there? 

Airs. Waxman. At Macy’s I worked a very long lime ago, about 10 yeais 
ago, as a child. At Gimhel’s I worked since, last June is when 1 quit. I 
worked there for six months or seven months. 

Air. Thompson. Seven months? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. 

Air. Thompson. You say you worked 10 years ago? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you start working? 

Airs. Waxman. I was only 12 years old. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you work in-st, in department stores or factories? 

Airs. Waxman. Factory and department stores. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you work at Alaev’s? 

Airs. Waxman. Three months. 

Chairman Walsh. That was 10 years ago? 

Airs. Waxmvn. Ten years ago. 

Chairman Walsh. Then you worked six months at Glmbel Bros.? 

Airs. Waxman. The last. 

Chairman Walsh. And the ending of your employment was last June? 

Airs, Waxman. The 16th of last June. 
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Mr. Thompson. You are married? 

Mrs. Wax man. Yw. 

Mr. Thompson. And jour husband Jiving? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yos. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any children? 

Mrs. Waxman. Two 

Mr. Thompson, llow old sire they? 

Mrs. Waxman. One ix 8 jears, going on 4, and the other is 2 years. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ hat work were you doing at Gimbel’s? 

Mrs. Waxman. First T was a saleslady, contingent saleslady, and last I was 
taking charge of stock m the men’s and boys’ hat department, and interpreter 
in ail parts of the store, and saleslady. 

Mr. Thompson. Which work did you do most, saleslady or interpreter** 

Mrs. Waxm \n. Both ; I can’t say. A lot of both. 1 was selling in my depart¬ 
ment, and 1 was taken away from my department to do interpreting. 

Mr. Thompson. How many languages do jou speak? 

Mrs. Waxm \n. Seven. 

Mr. Thompson. Seven languages? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What are they? 

Mrs. Waxman. Turkish, French, Greek, German, Jewish, English, and Rou¬ 
manian. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages did you got a week? 

Mrs. Waxv \n. Seven dollars when 1 began; .$8 when I left. 

Mr. Thompson. Eight dollars when \ou left? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What did they say first to jou when they spoke of the ques¬ 
tion of wages? 

Mrs. Waxman. When I first started I hail upon iny .application .$10 a week, 
and they offered me $7 and I started for that. Then I was laid off and I was 
asked to return again, and when T was laid off it was before the holidays, 
and I believe I was laid off so as not to be paid for the holidays. And then 
later I was taken on again. I came in the next day and was told to come again, 
and still again, and 1 waited until all of my time was wasted and I could not 
go to any other department store, so I thought it was too late, and I came 
the next day surely to go on, and I was told again to come the next day, 
and when 1 landed the next day 1 was started, and Mr. Gamble said I was to 
start at $(*> a week, and I told him I could not start for that, could not afford. 

Mr. Thompson. That is Mr. Gamble, not Mr. (Jmibel? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yos, Mr. Gamble, the superintendent. 

lie asked me to start for $0, and I told him l could not. He pointed to the 
bread line, meaning the applicants, and told me if I did not take it for $0 then 
X will take it next week for $5. Then I went home, and I received a postal 
card from one of the buyers to return, and when I came hack he spoke for me, 
and I got $7 and started again to work for a short while, just in the white- 
goods sale department, and I was kept until the sale was over and laid off 
again, and I asked to return again, and I was asked to return again, and I 
came hack, and there were several days wasted of my time, so that I could not 
go to any other place, and, well, at last Mr. Gamble decided to take me on again 
and told me again to come on for $0 a week, and I told him I could not work for 
that and left again, and in a few (lavs after I received another postal card asking 
me to return, and I was taken on in the men's and boys’ lint department as sales¬ 
lady and head of the stock and department and taking charge of the credits. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did jou work and what did you do? Whereabouts in 
the building? 

Mrs. Waxman. In the basement. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any conditions there? What were the conditions 
there? 

Mrs. Waxman. The light affected my eyes, and I asked to he transferred, 
please, to some other pi act* else, and I knew that they wanted me, but they told 
me that was best because the foreign trade was most in there; they come there, 
and if they neixlod interpreters it Is down there to talk with them. 

Mr. Thompson, llow did you come to leave the store? 

Mrs. Waxman. I usually had to work late before the sales, whenever we had a 
special sale, and work late until about 7 o'clock, and never was paid nothing until 
7.80 and 7.45, and also never was paid a cent for that only until I worked until 8.30 
or 10 o’clock, when I was given supper money consisting of 35 cents. And I 
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came in Into one morning—-we bad been working late one evening—and T was 
told, by several employees tliere who were working with me—girls—that I was 
entitled either to go home early or get, in late for taking charge of the credits. 
When I came in late that morning, it must have been 13 minutes too late, my 
card showed, and I believe it will show if they still have the record, and the 
floorwalker told me I had to go upstairs for a pass, t refused to go up, and I 
was docked 10 cents several times for being late, and I refused to go up, and bn 
took my book away from me and insulted me In front of a customer. And I 
could not wait on the customer, and I refusal to go upstairs, ami I decided to 
resign. I asked for a resignation slip, and he told the girl to hand me a dis¬ 
missal, and I was blacklisted and could not got any work in other department 
stores in the city. 

Mr. Thompson. After you were discharged, or laid off, did you make appli¬ 
cation at oilier department stores? 

Mrs. Wax man. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what was the result? 

Mrs. Waxman. 1 was not taken on. L know they must have gone there for 
references and dismissal showed, and that, was naturally counted against me. 

Mr. Thompson. What stores did you make application at, and how long did 
you continue making applications? 

Mrs. Waxman. I do not wish to mention names, but there is a lady in this 
city who is very prominent, and she took me in in several stores, to Franklin, 
Simon A Co, to Bomvit, Teller A Co., and lots of other stores, and she wanted 
in the worst way to get me a position, lad it seems these rehrencos of Cimbcl 
Pros, have deprived me of getting any place. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 want the facts. That is your conclusion. 1 want von to 
state what stores you went to. 

Mrs. Waxman. t went to Franklin, Simon A Co. and to Ford A Taylor, which 
continually advertised for help. 

Mr. Thompson. Any oilier stores? 

Mrs. Waxman. Bonwit A Teller, and I don't remember; lots of other stores, 
but 1 ran not tell all the names. 

Mr. Thompson. How often did you go to those stores? 

Mrs. Waxman. Contimiallv ; overv time that they advertised; I filed applica¬ 
tions one after another. I went to Bloomingdale Bros, al o. 

Mr. Thompson, Over what length of time, a week or a month? 

Mrs. W v man. Well, during—several stores I went in in one week, and to 
others I w ot about two or three months later. 

Mr. Thompson. When von went to Lord A Ta.vlor, did you just go once to 
Lord A Tailor, or two or tluee times one week, or continue to go for a longer 
time? 

Mrs. Waxman. I was given a card to he introduced to the superintendent, 
which the lady was (juite sure that I would he taken on, and he advertised, 
and she spoke to them, and he told her that he needed about 50 salesladies, 
and the paper stated LOOP salesladies. When 1 came in there where he was, 
he gave me an application blank, and I tilled it, out, and he said, “ I will semi 
for you,” hut l have never heard ot it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the only time you went to Lord A Taylor's? 

Mrs. Wvxmvn. That was the only time to Lord A Ta.v lor's. 

Mr. Thompson. How many times did you go to these other firms? 

Mrs. Waxman. 1 went several times to Bloomingdale’s, and several times 
to Franklin Simon’s. 

Mr. Thompson. Over how long a period alter jou left m June did you visit 
this other place? 

Mrs. Waxman. During the time they had advertised. Whatever time 
elapsed. Sometimes they advertised daily, and sometimes two or three weeks 
later, so I went then. 

Mr. Thompson. What department were you in at Limbers? 

Mrs. Waxman. The men and boys’ liat department. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Mrs. Waxman. Men’s and boys’ hat department. 

Mr. Thompson. Have they similar departments in these other stores? 

Mrs. Waxman. I don’t know in the other stores, but I know I applied in 
Lord A Taylor’s for the same department. 

Mr. Thompson. For the same department? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. Previous to that department I was in the white goods 
in Gimbel’s. 
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Mr. Thompson. How long wore you In the white goods in Gimbel’s? 

Mrs. Waxman. Until their sale was over. That is all they needed me. A 
holiday came along, and they laid me olT. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know if other women were applying at the same 
time to Lord & Taylor’s for employment who were not employed? 

Mrs. Waxman. I could not say whether they were not employed, hut I know 
thousands of them applied. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Mrs. Waxman. I know lots of them applied, hut 1 do not know whether they 
were employed. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know? 

Mrs. Wwmw. Kvept one girl wan employed that 1 know of. 

Mr. Thompson. One was employed? 

Mrs. Waxman. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connfll. Do >ou know that any oilier girls who were at 
Climbers there were dismissed there and sought employment and did not 
secure it? 

Mrs. Waxmw. Lots of them have told me of this here very thing. 

Commissioner OVonnkti,. Are there any other girls in Gimbel’s that do 
the same kind of work, as Interpreter, that you did? 

Mrs. W\x man. No, sir; not that L know ol. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do they have them in the other stores, too, that 
you know of? 

Mrs. Wax.man. I could not say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any idea what the interpreter would 
be paid in any of the other stores? 

Mrs. Waxman. Why, they command a larger salary. I don’t know just 
exactly what they get. 

Chairman Wvlsh. 1 let ween the lime you worked at Macy & Co.’s and the 
time you worked at Ginibel's, wore you employed in any other place? 

Mrs. Wax man. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. In what other business? 

Mrs. Waxman. Well, I was so little that I hail to he transferred from one 
place to another, but I used to work in factories, and when I grew older, after¬ 
wards, in retail stores. I was in the art novelty. 

Chairman Wai.bh. In the art novelty? 

Mrs. Waxman. Novelties; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Those are the only two department stores you have 
worked In in the city? 

Mrs. Waxman. The only two. 

Chairman Walsh. And in the interval, between the time you worked at 
Many’s and when you worked for Gilabel's, your time was spent in various 
factories and smaller retail stores, do I understand? 

Mrs. Waxman. One retail store I worked for three years. 

Chairman Walsh. What was that? 

Mrs. Waxman. The New Amsterdam Post Card Novelty Co. 

Chairman Walsti. Did you retain that letter that you were given at Gimbel 
Bros.? 

Mrs. Waxman. You mean the postal card that I was sent for? 

Chairman Walsh. I understand that when you were asked to resign, and I 
understood you to say that the gentleman said, “ Give her a dismissal letter.” 

Airs. Waxm\n. Not a letter, “Hand her a dismissal.” 

Chairman Walsh. Hand her a dismissal; that was not in writing? 

Mrs. Waxman. Well, they give you a slip and you have to enter as they want 
you to. You resign, and if you resign you have to answer you resign. They 
gave me that dismissal, then they entered me in their hook as a dismissal. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they give you any card or writing of any kind when 
you left Gimbel’s? 

Mrs. Waxman. Never. 

Commissioner Hakkiman. How did all of these other establishments know 
you had been dismissed? 

Mrs. Waxman. I presume they gave that reference. They had it written In 
their books. 

Commissioner Hvkriman. Then they took your application and looked it up. 
They did not say at once that they had no use for you? 

Mrs. Waxman. They took my application and told me I would hear from 
them, and I would lie sent for, but I never was sent for. 
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Chairman Walsh. Is that the general custom hi these stmes, to take the 

Wa^"^’ hav ^umtmle, ami others employ you at once. 
Chairman Walsh. Is that Hard & Taylors rule. 

Mrs. Waxman. I beliov6 it is. 
r’hiiirimin Walsh. Bon wit, Teller vv ( <>■: 

Mrs Waxman. This gentleman S ahl there also this was his Mile. 

Chairman Walsh. Franklin, Simon & Co..' 

ft* a ..con a, Cm,he, m,,.. M •- 

^Mr^wtx^^^A^tThi LK.wan .V Sons Co , a ho e house, an importer 

"M^ThoI^on. When ,lul you leave their o„.,.lo, a,e„t. and y.. do! jou «».n- 

between the tune 1 lei, 1-cwan .V Co. and 

I'.tS'S In I hill space did you make nppUcu a, any oil,or store, 

than CimhetsV 

Mrs. Waxman. No, sir. 

TESTIMONY OP MRS. EMILY L. GOODELL. 

lit, :i; ;:r dSk-ik "s tv<;:. 

I uni at present employed as mini-order corresjHuident 
Mr. Thompson. Where are you employed.' 

Mrs Coopmt.. 1 should prefer not lo stale. 

Mr. Thompson. Wore you employed a, cimhel s stoic; 

M r S - Thompson 1 iTow long, and what work did yon do, and when did you 

10 Mrs (loom I,r I was employed there for two years and a mile over two 
months, and I left there the Hist day of lanuaiy. mil. as 1 ren.eml.ei It. 

•Up Thompson Wlint was flip cause of your loaving, it <m\ . 

Mrs. Vio -"■; !! The nnly-1 was laid oil and I was laid that it was necessary 
to procure . "orrespondeht for less money. 

Mr. Thompson. What were they paying you then. 

Mrs, Cooma.i. Fourteen dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. Fourteen dollars a week? 

Mrs. OooTiEi.r.. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. Wlmt did you do as a correspondent; 

Mrs Coodfll. T had charge of outgoing mad of the mail-order department, 

the depart.nt' from which letters were to he written, and the letters were 

brought to me, and it was my duty to assort them and look after them ad .e 
that answers were made, proper answers were dictated. 1 did n gnat di n or 
the dictation myself, and one other person usually—at least, the as 5<a f 
year and a half 1 was there there was another person who also duCited th 
i had personal supervision of the stenographers who did the work, add 
1 Si'me'l my own letters, and many of the form lettors-tlmt m 1 proof road 
them and signed them before they went out—and there were other matt, rs of 

detail' connected with the business. , rri ,, (l 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what kind of goods did you coot, all tin goods .uiriut 
hv the firm or did you represent certain departments; . 

Mrs S.DF 1 L Why. it represented all the mail-order sales of the depart¬ 
ment When I first went there I handled all of the mail in the department but 
latterly a new complaint clerk was put in who was sufficiently competent t> 
P - He lei own oomph,mt letters, and she had the department complaint let¬ 
ters nude r her care, but the other letters still remained with me and the one 

W *Mr a Tio)M prON How many letters would you generally handle In a day? 

Mrs. Gooofll. Well, do you mean how many would I personally handle, or 
how many would be handled by the department ? 

Mr. Thompson.' How many would you handle, and how many would you 

supervise and take charge of? 
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Mrs. Goomux. Well, in the busy season, counting form letters ami dictated 
letters, the one who worked with me and I together hu\e turned out something 
over 400, but in the dull seasons it might not be more than 200, in a day. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by form letters as distinguished from 
other letters? 

Mrs. Goomcrx. There are certain forms, such as telling customers that we arc 
matching their samples ns nearly as possible, where the typist merely tills in 
the name and address, and so on. There were several. I think there were 
perhaps six or eight forms of form letters, which covered certain letters, cer¬ 
tain replies, so that dictations did not have to he made, and I gave those all 
to the stenographers to attend to them, and wo also had forms that were par¬ 
tially printed in simulated typewriting, and then other dictations was added. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow did you come to leave the Arm? 

Mrs. Goomax. I was called into the private office in my department about a 
half hour before closing on the e\oiling of Saturday, I believe it was, January 
81, and told that although the manager of the department himself was sorry 
that it was necessary, the management insisted that he obtain a correspondent 
for less money. 

Mr. Thompson. Had you any pre\ious notice? 

Mrs. (Jooi)Krx. Oh, no. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your service terminate that night? 

Mrs. (iOodkll. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other statement >ou would like to make in 
connection nith this matter? 

Mrs. Goodeix. Only that I attempted to make some kind of a protest about it, 
because I bad been told many times by people connected with the department 
that my work was very satisfactory, and T wanted to get more of a reason for 
my discharge than that, and l asked Mr. Fitzgerald, who was the superintendent 
of nonselling employees—there are two superintendents in Gimhel’s or there 
were at that time—and he merely told me it was nothing at all unusual. It 
was what was happening all over the city and all over tiie store. 

Commissioner Harkiman. I would like to ask you how you found the health 
conditions? 

Mrs. Goodeix. Well, I considered that ns a whole the sanitation was very 
good there, but one thing that seemed objectionable was that at the time the 
law was passed preventing the stores and public places from having towels 
used by many people, and public drinking cups, the towels were all taken out 
of tho wash rooms and nothing was substituted. That is to say, when the 
girls went to the wash room to wash their bands they bad nothing upon which 
to wipe them, and that being the case they naturally wiped their hands on some 
part of their clothing, which I thought was rather more unsanitary than the 
old towel. As time went on, and the lobby became a little older, at any rate, 
after some weeks or months, 1 can not tell how long, the old roller towels 
were returned to the wash rooms, and the girls w’ere glad to see them come 
back, because unless they had brought towels from home and had them in 
their lockers they had nothing to use. As for the public drinking cups, the 
same things seemed to happen. They were taken away and the drinking 
fountain still remained. They were not the bubbling fountains that could be 
used without a cup, and there was nothing there to drink from unless one bad 
a private cup. That was after the start. About the same time the roller 
towels returned, the cups returned also. But 1 have no knowledge further 
than last January. At that time the public cups were in use, and also the 
roller towels. 

And in the lunch room, the girls’ lunch room, while it was not insanitary, the 
tables used to be loft elutted with crumbs, fragments, and greasy papers, and 
so on after the first relay of girls had left. U was not a pleasant condition 
for the girls to eat there, though otherwise the conditions were very good, I 
think. 

Commissioner ITakktman. What about fines? 

Mrs. Goodeix. Well, the fining system was in force at the time I was in the 
store. The time for registering on (lie time clock—well, the time for the people 
to report in their department was 8.15, anti if you registered later than that on 
the time clock you wore supposed to get a pass to enter your department from 
the management’s olllce. It so happened that if a very good excuse was offered 
occasionally the fine was not imposed, but as a rule a fine of 10 cents if you 
were late I minute or over up to 15 minutes, a fine of 20 cents if you were late 
10 minutes or over up to half an hour, and a fine of 30 cents if you were late 
31 minutes or ov^j up to three-quarters of an hour, and in addition to that if a 
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person came in late—that is, quite late, say at 10 o’clock— it was the rule that u 
tine of 80 cents should he deducted and also the tune that had been wasted; 
that is, it was docked—the party was docked and also lined 80 cents. That 
was also in force up to the time I went away, up to the time l left tlie store. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know if a clerk was secured in your place 
for less money? Have you any knowledge of that? 

Mrs. Coodell. I have hearsay knowledge only. I could not say otherwise. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, wliat is the best information you lm\e as to 
llutl ? 

Mrs. Ooodell. Well, I know that there are two clerks now working there, 
the one that was there when I was there took my place—the one that worked 
wilh me—and there is also a newer one there. It is to be supposed that she 
does not get as much as I did, piobably. That is merely a matter of supposi¬ 
tion. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Carretson. Was it suggested 1<> you that you could retain the 
position at a reduced wage? 

Mrs. (Joodei.e. No; it was not. 

Commissioner O'Conneij. How much time did you ha\e for lunch? 

Mrs. (1ooiu.ee. I had one hour from the time I left my department. 

Commissioner O'Conneil. What was the general time in the store? 

Mrs. ( Joodei.e The general rule, I think, was that the selling force had 45 
minutes Irom their department, hut the nonselling purls had one hour. And, 
us 1 say, I have no knowledge later than the time 1 \\;is there. That was the 
rule, because the rules were posted in the lunch room, that the time for lunch 
was 45 mi null's That was for the sales people. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ hat wages are you getting now? 

Mrs. (Iooueie. Now? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; if you are willing to tell. 

Mrs. (Iooi)ia e. I am now gelling $1 *>, and I have boon promised $38 after I 
have been with the firm 1 am now with two months. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.i,. You are now getting $15? 

Mrs. Coodei e. Fifteen dollars 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will now stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock to meet in the upstairs council room. 

<Where \poii the commission adjourned to Thursday, .lune 11, 1011, at 
30 a. m.) 


New Youk (Tiy, June. //, JOV t —{0 a. m. 
Present; Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Carretson, Lennon, Delano, O’Con¬ 
nell, ('ominous, and Harrimaii. William O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Waist*. The commission will please he in order. You may pro¬ 
ceed, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Oiwbee. If the chairman please. 1 wish to place on the record an abstract 
of labor laws as amended on April 11, 1014, and call jour attention to section 
8, width provides that not less than 45 minutes shall lie allowed for the noon¬ 
day meal of the employees of mercantile establishments. 

Charlman Walsh. Thank you. 

Mr. Cimbee. There stems to he some misunderstanding about the law. 
Chairman Walsh. Please see that the stenographer gets that. 

(Ue<vi\ed and marked “(Jimhel Exhibit 2" 

(Jiinhel Exhibit No. 2 was submitted in printed form ) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Miss Su\ age here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Miss Schulman here? 

(No response.) 

Chaiimun Wai.sh. Mr Chuiles C. Crawford. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES C. CRAWFORD. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Crawford, will you please give us jour name? 

Mr. Crawfohd. My name is Charles C. Crawford. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Mr. Crawford. 4004 Park Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Thompson. And your present occupation. 

Mr. ('ii aw fori>. My present occupation is hunting for a Job. 

Mr. Thompson. Hunting for a Job? 
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Mr. Crawford. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been hunting a job? 

Mr. Crawford. Since the latter end ot' January. 

Mr. Thompson. What is that? 

Mr. Orawi-ord. Since the latter end of January. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you woik the hist tune you worked? 

Mr. Crawford. I worked for the firm of Gimbel Bros. 

Mr. Thompson. In New York City? 

Mr. Crawford. In New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow long did you work for them, and what work did you do? 
Mr. Crwvfokd. 1 onlv worked tor them a short tune on this occasion. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by a short tune—a week or a day? 

Mr. Craw h>ri>. Well, trom about the end of November until near the end of 
January. I had been in their employ In 11)10 and 1011. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ Imt did you do in the meantime between the dates? 

Mr. Cuuvi'OKD. Between tin 1 dates? 

Mr. Thompson. ^ es, mi*. 

Mr. Crwviord. 1 was in the employ of John 'Wannnmker, and also in the 
employ ol‘ MeCreery. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for your leaving (limbers store? 

Mr. (’uv vvpoud. 1 was dismissed there lor asking for information legardmg a 
card, winch was circulated through Ihe department. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of a card was it? And what information did 
you ask foi V 

Mr. CrawI'ORd. I have a sample of the card with me. 

Mr. Thompson. Tf „vou please. 

Mr. Crawford. This is it. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you have it marked as “Crawford’s Kxlubit 1” ? 

('file card was marked “Crawford's Exhibit I 
<’iaw ford Kxhibit 1 was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. A factory-inspection card? 

Mr. Cryw'Ford. It lms no title. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it a factory-inspection card? 

Mr. Crawford. 1 found out about a month later that it was. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that card iiist passed to jou? 

Mr. Crawi-ord. It was early in January. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any instructions gnen in icgard to it? 

Mr. Craw i<oKD. We were instructed to till it out. putting down only our num¬ 
ber; not to put down our name or address 
Chairman Walsh. I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Crawford. We were instructed to lilt it out, putting down our number 
only, not our name or address. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any other instrmtions given >ou at that time? 

Mr. CuAwi ord. Not at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you do with the card? 

Mr. Crawford. Well, I asked for information regarding it 

Mr. Thompson. Who did you ask, and when, after .vou reeeived the card? 

Mr. Crawh>kd. I asked the man who gave out the cards what it referred to. 
lie said it relerrcd to something regarding the labor law. 

Mr. Thompson. Something regarding the labor law? 

Mr. Ckawm>kd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What else did you «sk lum, and what else did he say? 
Chairman Walsh. Excuse me, please, 1 would like to catch the drift of tins. 
Who handed that card around, Mr. (’rawford? 

Mr. Ouvw'Iord. A fellow workman in the same department 
Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Crawford. A kind of an assistant to the foreman. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he the man you asked these questions of? 

Mr. Crawford. I only asked him vvlmt the card was. 

Mr. Thompson. I understand that. Then you asked some other questions, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Crawford. Not at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Not at that time? 

Mr. Crawford. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But the man you spoke to w r as' the foreman who handed 
them around; is that correct? 

Mr. Crawford. His assistant. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, his assistant? 

Mr. Crawford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you do with the card after that? 

Mr. Crawford. 1 didn’t turn it in. 

Mr. Thompson. You didn't turn it in? 

Mr. Crawford. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When next did you hear about the card, or you failed to 
turn it in? 

Mr. Crawford. On the same day the foremen met me and asked me if 1 had 
tilled out the card, and I told him no 1 had not tilled out and asked him what 
it was. lie said he understood it was from ilie labor department of the Rtuto. 
I asked him what it referred to. and he said he didn’t know anything more 
about it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did you do? Was that all that was said then? 

Mr. Crawford. On that day. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did you do? 

Mr. CiiAwnniD. I went along about my work and didn’t hear anything of 
it lor about probably 10 days or 2 weeks allerwurds. 

Mr. Thompson. Ind you till tile card out? 

Mr. Crawford. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did you hear about II 10 days or 2 weeks nfter- 
wai ds? 

Mr. OiiAWKUEb, At that time the foreman told me that they hail been check¬ 
ing U|I those cards and line! found that I had not tilled one out and told me 
1 would have to go down to the employment bureau on the fifth floor and see 
one of tile officials there. 

Mr. Thompson. In the meantime, during that 10 days or 2 weeks, did you 
make any effort to inquire of the State factory inspection as to whether or 
not they had issued those cards? 

Mr. Crawford. I had no idea it was the Stale factory inspection. X didn’t 
know where to look. 

Mr. Thompson'. Wlutt did jou do to find out whether it camp from the State 
labor department? 

Mr. Crawford. I saw the secretary of the upholsterers’ union, and he knew 
nothing about it. I saw the business agent of the moon, and lie said it was 
new to linn and tie didn’t know anything about it. 

Mr. Tm apson. Well, tell what happened when you went down to the em¬ 
ploy men! d r ul Intent. 

Mr. Craw i min. I went down there to see — there were two men connected 
wit it dial depat tment as officials, one was Mr. Cambio and Mr. Fitzgerald. 
I went to see Mr. Fitzgerald, and when T went down there Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the young lady at the desk stated, was not working that day and Mr. Gamble 
was attending to ids work. So 1 went to Mr. Gamble and showing him the 
card told him that 1 hail been sent down there In regard to it and asked him 
if tills card was issued by the firm, lie says, “What difference does that 
make? Fill il out." I says. “ W r'l, I would like to know what it is before 
filling il out.” lie says, “What department do you work In?” I says, “I 
wotk in the upholstery factory.’ He savs, “Who is your foreman." I told 
him He says, “Well, you are discharged,” handing me a resignation slip or 
discharge slip, and says, “Fill that out.” 1 says, “Do [ understand you to 
suv 1 ant discharged?" file says, “Yes,” “Then," I says, “ iiil it out yourself.” 
So lie passed it over to Hie young lady behind him, and she asked him my 
number and name, passed it over to Mr. Gamble, who put his signature on 
tlio bottom of it. I took that up to my foreman and told lilm about it. lie 
seemed surprised anil left the room and went down to that department. I 
did not see him again for about halt an hour. When he came back he told me, 
lie says, “I can’t do anything in the matter at the present time," “Well,” I 
says, “give me a self pass and I will go out.” 

There are two kinds of passes, a self-pass and a business pass. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason, Mr. Crawford, Unit you failed to fill 
out tlie card? 

Mr. Orawfoed. The only reason was that I didn’t know what it was; didn’t 
know Hie source from which it came. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, had you any thoughts or ideas where it might come 
front? 

Mr. Crawfoed. Well, I had several ideas In regard to that. I thought possibly 
it might be from the retail dry goods association. 
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.Mr. Thompson. Ami iliil that intluenec yon In not signing It or tilling it. out? 

Mr. Crawford. I hml no intention of not filling it out, but only wished to find 
out wluit it referred to. 

Mr. Thompson. AA'lmt other efforts did you make to find out what it re¬ 
ferred to, other Hum asking the ollieers of the union? 

Mr. Crawford. I wrote a letter to a daily paper published in New York and 
asked them in relation to it, and they answered that it, was the State factory 
inspection. 

Mr. Thompson. We have a newspaper copy of that, Mr. Chairman, if you 
please, and I would like to file it with this testimony. 

Chairman AVai.sii. Please pass it up. 

(The newspaper clipping here presented was marked “Exhibit 2, witness 
Crawford." dated .Tune 11, 1014. 

The clipping referred to was submitted in print ml form.) 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Crawford, have you am thing else that you want to say 
at tilts time, either relating to your discharge, the nonlilling out of the card, 
or to any olher matters? 

Mr. Crawford. AVoll, this is a copy of the card that; has not been mutilated. 

| Producing another card similar in form to Exhibit 1.] I managed to secure 
that—that has the title to it on the top. On the other card the top has been 
cut off. 

(Till* card here produced was marked “Exhibit 3, witness Crawford." date 
June 11, I'.'l t. 

Crawford Exhibit i! was submitted in printed form ) 

Mr. Thompson. Out you know of your lellow employees filling or refusing 
to fill out sueli cards? 

Mr. Crawford. None that I now of. 

Chairman AVai.sh. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Chairman AYaisii. Ooniiiimmonor T.ennnn will inquire of you. 

Commissioner Lf.nnon. Are you an upholsterer? 

Mr. Crawford. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner I.knnon. And you wore employed in that department? 

Mr. Cram Foun. In tlie upholstery workroom. 

Commissioner I.knnon. 1 >nl you ever attempt, after receiving your first dis¬ 
charge, to get a rehearing of the matter before tile firm? 

Mr. CitAWKiun. I had an interview with Air. Duggan. 

Commissioner I.knnon'. What position did lie hold in tho firm? 

Mr. Crawford. General manager. 

Commissioner I.knnon. General manager? 

Mr. Crawford. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner I.knnon. Did you have a conference with him? 

Mr. Crawford. A'es, sir. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Did lie offer nnv explanation beyond what you have 
already related, as having occurred with Mr. (lambic? 

Mr. Crawford. Explanation? 

Commissioner I.knnon. Yes; any explanation of your discharge, nr did he 
give any reasons why you could not lie reinstated? 

Mr. Crawford. In the interview—lie called s-weral of these officials in, and 
they had quite an interview there, and questions were asked and questions 
v,ore answered, as I understood them. 

Commissioner Lennon. AVoll, either T am dull this morning, in something, hut 
I haven’t from you as vet a clear understanding as to the reasons given you for 
your discharge. AVns it simply that you did not fill out the card? Was that 
the only reason assigned? , , 

Air Crawford. It was during my interview with Mr. Gamble, when I asked 
for information regarding the source of that card, and persisting in asking for 
information regarding it. T was told I was discharged. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, no reason was given yon for your discharge? 

Mr. Crawford. None oilier that I know of; no. 

Chairman AVat.kh. Did you understand that you had any higher authority 
than Mr. Duggan? 

Mr. Crawford. It is pretty hard to get past those officials. 

Chairman AVai.su. AVoll, as a practical matter, did the employees go higher 
than Mr. Duggan when they had grievances in Gimbel Bros.’ store? 

Mr. Crawford. The employees? 
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Chairman Walsh. The employees; yes. 

Mr. Crawford. Not as employees. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, as anything? 

Mr. Crawford. As members of a union; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was there a union in Gimhel Pros.? 

Mr. Crawford. Among the upholsterers there is. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Cull your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS SYLVIA SCHULMAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Please give us your name, your address, and your present 
occupation. 

Miss Schulman. My name is Sylvia Schulman. I li\e at 540 Henry Street, 
Brooklyn; present occupation, clerical work. 

Mr. Thompson. For whom, do you wish to state? 

Miss Schulman. No, sir; I would not like to state. 

Chairman Walsh. \ r our present occupation is what? 

Mr. Thompson. Clerical work; but she is afraid to state for whom. Would 
you mind stating the reasons why you would rather not state where you work? 
Miss Sciiulman. Because I would lose my position if It was known. 

Mr. Thompson. Because you would lose your position? 

Miss Schulman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. From February, 1910, until this year, were you employed In 
a department store in this city? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In whose store were you employed? 

Miss Schulman. A. I. Nnmin & Sons, Brooklyn. 

Commissioner Lknnon. I did not get the name. 

Mr. Thompson. A. I. Naimn & Sons, Brooklyn. 

Miss Schulman. A. I. Naimn & Sons, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages did you receive when you began? 

Miss Schulman. In that store, $7. 

Mr. Thompson. What work did you do then? 

Miss Schulman. Well, 1 started as an ordinary sales clerk, hut I ended up 
with an assistant head of stock. 

Mr. Thompson. What wages were you receding when you left? 

Miss Sci i ’MAN. .$10. 

Commissioner O’Connell. IIow much did you get when you went there? 

Miss Schulman. $7. 

Mr. Thompson. $7. IIow old were you when you began to work at that 
store? 

Miss Schulman. Eighteen. 

Mr. Thompson. Eighteen years old? 

Miss Schulman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you read and write English? 

Miss Schulman. Perfectly. 

Mr. Thompson. And do ordinary arithmetic? 

Miss Schulman. Very well. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that work required of you in your position? 

Miss Schulman. It certainly w T as, because if I would make a mistake I had 
to stand the consequences. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by having to stand the consequences? 
Miss Schulman. I mean if I made a mistake in adding up the accounts nt 
the end of the day I would be charged with the difference in my salary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose you made a mistake the other way and 
collected too much, what would happen? 

Miss Schulman. I would be fined for that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Fined just the same? 

Miss Schulman. Just the same. It was a mistake. 

Mr. Thompson. What w r as the reason that you left 1. A. Nnmin & Sons’ store? 
Miss Schulman. I was dismissed—laid off. 

Mr. Thompson. What for? 

Miss Schulman. Because I dared to belong to the union, the retail clerks' 
union. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, who discharged you at that time? 

Miss Schulman. Well, I was simply sent to the office and the superintendent 
told me I was not wanted any longer. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-16 
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Mr. Thompson. Who sent you to the office? 

Miss Schulman. The assistant superintendent told me I was wanted there. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is that? 

Miss Schulman. The assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson. Whom did you see at the office? 

Miss Schulman. I saw the superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson. What did he say to you? 

Miss Sciiulm \n. That my services were no longer required there. I thought 
It was rather strange after working four years. “Weil,” I said, “I worked so 
many years and have proved very satisfactory.” “ Well,” he .said, “ you have 
acted strange, and therefore we are making quite a change in the store, and 
we think you are not wanted any longer.” 

Mr. Thompson. Did he tell you what actions there were that you were guilty 
of that looked strange to him? 

Miss Km human. No; lie did not, much as I asked him. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ask him still again to state what actions? 

Miss Km human. No; I could not. He told me to go. 

Mr. Thompson. And previous to discharging you, had they been finding 
fault with your work? 

Miss Schulman. Never. 

Mr. Thompson, llow much notice did they give you before they let you go? 

Miss Khhhum\n. They kept me a little extra time. There were very few 
left in the store when I went home, and then they asked me to come to the 
office. I don’t think there were more than three or four people left at the time 
I went home, so they gave me no notice at all. I had my coat and hat on when 
I went. 

Mr. Thompson, flow long hours did you have to work there, or what were 
the hours that you did work? 

Miss Kmrn>i\N. Well, wo are supposed to he there 15 minutes past 8, and 
the store closes at (►, hut then we put in every single day limn half an hour to 
an hour or three hours, fixing up stock and waiting on customers who come 
in the last minute, and besides getting stock ready for the bargain sales, and 
taking stock a couple of times u year, and coming in Sunday afternoons to do 
that, for which we were net paid at all. 

Mr. Thompson. When >on worked extra time, what compensation, if any, 
did you get for it? 

Miss Sciutuman. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. None at all? 

Miss KmuuMYN. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And how often in the week or month would you be com¬ 
pelled to work overtime? 

Miss Schhi,m\n. Well, so far as a lmif an hour or an hour or so, that was 
almost every single day, and three hours or so—why, two or three hours when 
Monday is a bargain day; it means Sunday we have got to come in or stay 
later Saturda.\s, and that is every single week. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt were supposed to he the hoars of work, when did the 
store open, and when did the store close, and when were the clerks expected 
to come? 

Miss Senn. man. The clerks are supposed to be there half an hour before the 
store opens. 

Mr. Thompson. When does the store open, what hour? 

Miss Schulman. Half-past 8. 

Mr. Thompson. And the clerks are expected to bo there at 8 o'clock? 

Miss Schulman. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. How much time would they have for lunch? 

Miss SnimiiN. Some stores have three-quarters of an hour or 40 min¬ 
utes, and others an hour, and most of them three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Speaking now of this one store you worked at, how long 
did you have for lunch there? 

Miss Schulman. One hour. 

Mr, Thompson. When were the stores supposed to close? 

Miss Schulman. Well, during the year (> o’clock every day, and Saturdays 
half past 6 and 7, ami Christmas time 7 o’clock. 

Mr, Thompson. When the stores were supposed to close at G o’clock, did 
I understand you correctly that practically every day you had to work an 
hour or half an hour afterwards, until half past 6 or 7 o’clock arranging 
the stock; is that correct? 
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Miss Schulman. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. That is correct? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether that is so still with reference to that 
store? 

Miss Schulman. I am positive of that. 

Mr. Thompson. What is jour information—toll us. 

Miss Schulman. Well, in regard to that, It is only natural that during the 
day you are kept busy fixing up stock and waiting on customers all day, and 
when new shipments come in, new stock conies in all day, you are not sup¬ 
posed to fuss around with that stock during the time; you are supposed 
to he in perfect readiness for the customers and do everything possible to 
promote a sale, and it is only natural that the only time you have to fix up 
stock and everything else and prepare for bargain sales is when the store 
clones. It is quicker to muss up a counter than to fix it up, and put mates 
of gloves and mates of shoes together, and things of that sort. And there 
are many customers come in at the last minute, and after pleasing them you 
have to spend—after the stock has been all arranged—you have to sjieud 
another hour or so waiting on her and fixing up the stock after she has 
left. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that so now in Namm’s store, do you know? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir; I am sure of that, because I have been in. 

Mr. Thompson. You have been in? 

Miss Schulman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know any of the employees there? 

Miss Schulman. I know about three-quarters of the employees in the store. 

Mr. Thompson. And have you talked w ith them, too? 

Miss Schulman. Not Hie entire amount, but some of them. 

Mr. Thompson. I don't mean the entire amount. I mean enough so you 
would know what the conditions are. 

Miss Schulman. (Vrtainly. 

Mr. Thompson. When you speak of the necessity of working overtime prac¬ 
tically every day, were you speaking of yourself alone or also of the others? 

Miss S('nri.M\N. Of all. 

Mr. Thompson. Of all? 

Miss Schulman. Well, general information, having worked in the slor* 
there. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you want to have the commission understand that 
the clerks there, practically all ol them, work overtime for halt an hour to an 
hour and get no pay for it? 

Miss Schulman. Do you mean all the clerks every single day? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; practically, as I understand your testimony. 

Miss Schulman. Well, I mean that most of them; some one day and some 
another day. Hut there are generally clerks every single day working. 

Mr. Thompson. About how often would each clerk—take yourself as an illus¬ 
tration—about how otten during the week did you lia\e to work half an hour 
or an hour overtime? About how many days in a week—one, two, or three? 

Miss Schulman. Half an hour every single day, but a little longer about 
three or lour times a week. 

Mr. Thompson. And would that be true of the clerks generally, that they all 
worked half an hour overtime? 

Miss Schulman. Most of them, I would say. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt compensation, if any, was given to you when you 
worked two or three hours overtime? 

Miss Schulman. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. None at all? 

Miss Schulman. No. 

Mr. Thompson. How often would you have to work two or three hours 
overtime? 

Miss Schulman. Well, almost once every week. 

Mr. Thompson. Almost once every week. 

Miss Schulman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. When you worked overtime two hours or three hours were 
you expected to be at the store at the usual time, 8 o’clock in the morning? 

Miss Schulman. The same time. And sometimes we had to come earlier, 
because if they were having some kind of sale and we did not get through 
puttiug the stock in in the two or three hours at night we had to come earlier 
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to set ready for the sale; and If we did not come at the proper time, we were 
docked or lined for it. 

Mr. Thompson. How much were you docked and how late must you be to be 
docked? 

Miss Schui.man. We can Just miss the time one minute, and we could be 
docked for it; but if we came five minutes, we were docked an hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Docked one hour's pay? 

Miss Schulman. Yea. 

Mr. Thompson. Was tiiere any oilier system of tines or docking that the 
firm had? 

Miss Schulman. Well, no. 

Mr. Thompson. You spoke of two. You spoke of the docking for being late, 
and you hu\e also spoken of having to make up any mistakes, being fined for 
any mistakes you made in adding bills wrong, you bad to pay the difference; 
anil (lien if you overadiled, then you were still fined, too. What oilier fines 
existed in the store? 

Miss Sciiri.MAN. Well, in a big rush, when there are so many customers 
around you don't even see the face and only see tin* hands—and hern give me 
this and give me that along the line—in a general rush you have to write as 
quickly as you possibly can, and still write perfectly, and in a mistake on a 
customer—sometimes she says you have taken the wrong address, and she 
comes with a complaint, and jou are lined a quarter for that—a wrong-address 
case—and you are also lined if In the general rush a customer might even 
come an hour or two later and claim she had given you more money than you 
bail given her change for, then you are fined (lie difference. It will often 
average up to $0 or $1(1, and you are lined the difference. 

Mr. Thompson. When a customer comes In and makes a complaint of that 
character, or of any other character, or if any of the officials of the store over 
you assess you with a fine, wlmt hearing are you given as to whether you will 
tie compelled to pay tile fine? Do they ask you for your side of the case, or how 
is that handled? 

Miss Sciiri.MAN. Well, sometimes they come around, the head cashier comes 
around, and telis you that you have made a mistake, the first time, and 
result is that at, the end of the week you are short that much. There is a 
note in your envelope; hut in regard to a customer coming In and claiming she 
lias given you more money, they come down and hear your side, and she sends 
up to tlie superintendent, and the superintendent says, “ Why, charge tier the 
difference.” 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, the employee or the employees as a body 
have no spire In the matter of whether a fine should he assessed or not? 

Miss SciiulmAN. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. If you objected to those fines, to whom could you appeal? 

Miss Schulman. To the superintendent, if he is in. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is it a hard matter to appeal to the superintendent, or 
ail easy matter? 

Miss Schulman. Very hard matter. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he a busy man? 

Miss Schulman. Most of the time lie didn’t desire to see you. 

Mr. Thompson, lie lms charge of the store? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It is a large store? 

Miss Schulman. Quite large. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people does it employ, if you know, about—100 or 
500 or 1,000? 

Miss Schui.man. Well, it lias about six floors, five or six floors. I would say, 
covering clerks and all workers in the store, I should say about 2,000, almost 
2 , 000 . 

Mr. Thompson. And the superintendent lias entire charge of the work of the 
store? 

Miss Schulman. Tie certainly has. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what you understand? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir; we generally understand so. 

Mr. Thompson. He was the man to whom you lmd to take your appeal in 
ease you objected to the assessment of those various tines? 

Miss Schui.man. No, sir. We had a welfare woman whom we were sup¬ 
posed to go to and tell our complaints, and she sometimes spoke to the super- 
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intendent; but if you found that this welfare woman was not very satisfactory, 
we tried to go to the superintendent. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any other reductions in the wages of the em¬ 
ployees ? 

Miss Schulman. Compulsory mutual aid fund. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, who ran the mutual aid? Was it run by the people 
themselves? Did they elect the officers? 

Miss Schulman. Not at all. 

Mr. Thompson. The trustees? 

Miss Schulman. Not at all; it was simply the superintendent, the buyers, 
and the headmen of the store. That is about all. 

Mr. Thompson. What freedom had the people in that, either to join or not to 
join the mutual aid? 

Miss Schulman. It was simply taken out of their salary once every month. 

Mr. Thompson. Did anybody complain about that? 

Miss Schulman. I certainly did, and many others, and they called me to tho 
office and told me if I didn’t like it I could simply lea\o and any others could do 
the same thing. 

Mr. Thompson. Did any of the employees ever get taken sick there in the 
store while you were there? 

Miss Schulman. Why, certainly ; we are accustomed to seeing a girl dropping 
on the counter all of a sudden. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Miss Schulman. We are accustomed to the fact of seeing girls overworked 
during the rush time and drop behind the counter fainting. 

Mr. Thompson. What was done for those girls in such cases? 

Miss Schulman. Why, as soon as a chair came down, she was taken up to 
the sick room, where she was permitted to lay an hour or so. and then they 
thought she was sleeping and they would naturally hint that she might be 
missed in her department. 

Mr. Thompson, l-low many nurses do they have for that store? 

Miss Schulman. One. 

Mr. Thompson. One nurse? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many employees? 

Miss Schulman. About 2,(KM), 1 should say. 

Mr. Thom i son. There were not 2,000 women? 

Miss Schulman. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the effect, if anything, on your health? You have 
told of the hours. Were you compelled to stand up all the time, or were you 
able to sit down? 

Miss Schulman. If we ever dared to sit down during the quiet time, there 
was always fault found with our stock, so we had to he on the go all the time. 
Do you want me to tell in regard to the effect on my health? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; I mean so far as it relates or came from the w r ork that 
you did, if you know? 

Miss Schulman. Certainly; especially this last Christmas. I will never 
forget that; I will never forget that. After working till the last moment, and 
working as hard as I ever did in my life—this season being a bad year; worse 
in business than the previous year—and trying to get the amount at the few 
counters I had charge of as high as the previous year, or about the work, I 
had to work as hard as I could until 7 o'clock, and I fell, fainted, and got 
hysterics at the last minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. How' many hours had you been working a day then—the 
previous time? 

Miss Schulman. That was before Christmas time—the last 10 days—until 
7 o’clock, supposedly. 

Mr. Thompson. You closed at 7 o’clock? 

Miss Schulman. The store closed at 7 o’clock. 

Mr. Thompson. And you started up at 8 o’clock in the morning? 

Miss Schulman. About 8 o’clock; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have to work overtime then to fix up your stock 
after the store is closed? 

Miss Schulman. Certainly; I couldn’t leave the department. 

Mr. Thompson. About how much overtime did you have to put In before 
Christmas on your stock? 
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Miss Schulman. I frouWl put in sis high as an hour am! a quarter every day. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the time of your employment for the 10 days preceding 
Christmas would be from 8 o’clock until 8 o’clock, with about an hour off for 
lunch ? 

Miss Schui.man. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. DU1 you return to work after recovering from your illness, 
or fainting spell? 

Miss Schui.man. Practically recovered, and worked there a day and a half 
and was laid off. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you were laid oil'? 

Miss Schui.man. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you seeking for employment after that? 

Miss Schui.man. I certainly was. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you go to many places? 

Miss Sciu i.man. I went to a lew ; I went to Sak's; I went to McCreery's; 
I went to Wanumaker’s; and Opixmheim & Collins Co.; 1 was pretty well 
recommended from the last few r buyers X worked for, still I couldn’t secure 
a position in all those stores. 

Mr. Thompson. What tune of the year was this, January? 

Miss Sciiulman. Well, I was sick the first mouth, so 1 couldn’t look very 
well in January. But in February and March. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you looking for a place? 

Miss Schui.man. I certainly was. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the time they are taking on help in the usual dry 
goods store—are they employing help in that time of year? 

Miss Schui.man. Well, they are always ready to take an experienced 
worker on. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you have any difficulty in getting employment? 

Miss Schui.man. Well, nobody would take me in the stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion as to the reason they did not take 
you in? 

Miss Schui.man. I certainly have; because of my belonging to the union. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that pretty well known, that you Inffonged to the union? 

Miss Schui.man. Well, you know when jou got a positiou in a department 
store, and you are experienced, why, they generally find out the previous store 
you worked for and ask ior information in regard to your experience, and 
other things, and general character and conduct, and so forth, and it is only 
natural that it must he because I belong to the union and they let the other 
stores know that very quickly- 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; but you don’t understand me exactly. What I want to 
get at is, what you know of jour own knowledge now. You have already 
staled why you think you were dismissed; that it was because of your be¬ 
longing to the union. You stated that they said your actions were queer, they 
laid you off’. Now, why do you think you were refusal employment at the 
other stores, because you belonged to the union—just simply the fact that >ou 
could not get employment? 

Miss Sciiulman. Because, you see, a few of the defectives from the store I 
worked for knew the others in the other store and they recognized me quickly. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, during this lime did you use Mandol’s store us a ref¬ 
erence? 

Miss Schulman. Oh, certainly, I did. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever stop referring to them in making your appli¬ 
cation for positions? 

Miss Schulman. This last position. 

Mr. Thompson. And then you got a position? 

Miss Schulman. Immediately. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you hud any other friend that has had the same ex¬ 
perience? 

Miss Schulman. Yes; and they weren’t even connected with the union— 
Just because they were friends the sujierintendent thought they must sympa¬ 
thize with the actions of the union, therefore laid them off, and they did the 
same thing—went to A. I. Namm’s store ami tried to get a place to work and 
could not get a position. And as soon as they stopped giving that store as a 
recommendation they secured positions also in a store. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of these girls were there, about? 

Miss Schulman. Laid off two girls, and afterwards two more. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you know the names of those girls? 

Miss Schulman. Yes; but I could not give them. 

<* 
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Mr. Thompson. Could you give them to the conunissifVh privately? I don’t 
mean publicly here now, but would you be willing to give their names after 
a while- 

Miss Schulman. You see- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Well, you think that over. You need not 
answer that just now. 

Are you acquainted with the general condition of the department stores in 
Brooklyn? 

Miss Schulman. Yes, sir. Do you want me to state that? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; tell me first how you know of the conditions. You 
worked at Namm’s. Now, what other stores are there that you were speaking 
of. and what Is the source of your information? 

Miss Schulman. Well, you see, I had first worked in two other stores. pr«*- 
vious to A. I. Namm & Son; otherwise I would not he getting $7 a week as an 
experienced clerk. 

Mr. Thompson. What other stores did you work in, and how long did you 
remain there? 

Miss Schulman. The first store I worked in, department store, was Abraham 
& Strauss, Fulton Street, Brooklyn; L worked there half a year. And then I 
worked in Batterman’s; that is on Broadway, Brooklyn. I worked there for 
half a year, ami 1 lett both places because of illness at the time. 

Mr. Thompson. Those are both Brooklyn stores? 

Miss Schulman. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acquainted with the general condition in the Brook¬ 
lyn stores now? 

Miss Schulm \N. After working so many years, cortaiuly; and if you work 
for years in a store, you keep going there all the time 

Mr. Thompson. What are the general conditions of the people in the Brook¬ 
lyn stores, for instance, with reference to health? 

Miss Schulman. In the particular store T worked for, they told you G o’clock. 
Many of the stores, especially the Broadway stores and the fine stores, would 
close Wednesdays and Saturdays at 7 o’clock, and often a little later. And 
one particular store, Batterman’s, where at certain times the superintendent 
takes oil help. Jle doesn’t take them on in the usual way; they are supposed 
to make application, but he lines them up m front of him and he sizes them up 
and chooses the ones that he lakes for a short time, and then dismisses the 
girls. The gi r ls are dismissed at any old time. They never know when they 
are going to be dismissed. They get their salary ami they get a slip in their 
envelope saying that their services are no longer required, no matter how long 
they have been there. And when a girl has worked there some years and 
finally received a bit of a raise, why, she Is always expecting to be laid off any 
time. And they have a general fining system, and these little children, 14 and 
15, and some question of their age of 14. are running there ns messengers ami 
cash girls and stock girls there, at the bid of everybody. Why, the sales clerk 
has everything to say to them, to tell her to run checks, to bring parcels over 
to the wrapper, and give it to the wrap] mu'— the floorwalker has everything to 
say to them. And then there is the floorwalker; the floorwalker has everytihng 
to say to her to get her to run messages right along, and so with everybody. 
Everybody has a say to the child. She has got to go for everybody, and she 
only gets $3 a week; and the stock girls, who are dusting stock ami assisting, 
even in waiting on customers, and running up and down for stock to get the 
stock ready in case things are not in place at the counter, and lots of other 
work, and to assist the head stock clerk in their work. They are very little girls 
and they work hard. I would sometimes say that they work much harder than 
the sales clerks themselves. And we hear that they work shorter hours, but 
they certainly do not. They work to the last minute. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think the girls would be willing to appear as wit¬ 
nesses here, or would they be afraid to appear? 

Miss Schulman. Certainly would be afraid. 

Mr. Thompson. Why would they be afraid to appear? 

Miss Schulman. Because they would lose their positions. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there girls willing to tell of the conditions to the in¬ 
spectors? 

Miss Schulman. Oh, no; because the assistant superintendent walks along¬ 
side of the inspector, and if they dare to tell other than what the superin¬ 
tendent wants them to toll they would soon be laid off, even that very day or 
the next day. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Walsh. Any questions? 

Commissioner Garret-son. Did you ever receive any overtime while you 
worked at Nuuun’s? 

Miss Schui.man. Never. 

Commissioner Garretson. Never. Or any meal allowance? 

Miss Schui.man. Never. 

Commissioner Garretson. In case of sales girls, are they fined in ease they 
make an error In change, and are they eoiniielled to make restitution of the 
amount and furnish it front tlielr wage? 

Miss Schui.man. Simply it is taken out of their salary; that is all. 

Commissioner Garret-son. Are the cashiers also fined for errors In change? 

Miss Schui.man. I should say so, especially in the crowded Christmas sea¬ 
son. I know of girls during the Christmas time t.lmt were $10 or so docked. 

Commissioner Garretson. Have you ever known both the sales girl and the 
cashier both to be docked for the same amount—same offense? 

Miss Schui.man. Oh, ro; it is either one or ttie other. 

Commissioner Garretson. One or the oilier, hut they don’t nail them both? 

Miss Schui.man. No; they don’t do that so far. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to know how long you were a member 
of the union before you were discharged? 

Miss Schui.man. llut from the very beginning. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know; but when was that. 

Miss Schui.man. I can’t- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). About bow long? I don't care to a 
day. 

Miss Schui.man. Well, over a year. 

Commissioner I.f.nnon. Were you an officer in the union? 

Miss Schui.man, No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. What reason have you to hold Hint you were dis¬ 
charged for being a member of the union? What is it that: convinced you flint 
that is the reason? 

Miss Schui.man. Simply because when I came in, after I was dismissed, to 
see some of the girls whom I liked, ttie floorwalker asked the other girls what 
I was doing there; talking organization again—making trouble? 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, did you make any trouble before you were 
discharged? 

Miss Schui.man. None at nil. Why, the buyer kicked as much as he could 
to get me back. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to ask you something about—I understood 
you to say that if a customer came In after making a purchase—perhaps an 
hour or so, or more or less time—and claimed that they gave you more money 
than you returned change for, that It lmd to lie made good. Do you think that 
that was ttie general policy of the store, to take the word of the customer that 
came in that way, or did they give a hearing to the clerk? 

Miss Schui.man. They asked iter her side of the case, but they always told 
the customer that it would be made good, and they simply charged the amount 
to (lie girl. I was even charged last summer $4. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, does it often occur, that kind of tiling. In the 
stores? Did you ever hear of it. besides your own case of .$4? 

Miss Sen human. Oh, certainly; accustomed to It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that seems to a man up a tree that that Is a 
pretty good store for the speculators—that they would have nothing to do but 
go and get money. That Is all. 

Chirmnn Walsh. How many young ladies were employed; how many girls 
altogether employed there? 

Miss Schui.man. I don’t know the exact figure, hut- 

Chairman Walsh. Well, approximately? 

Miss Schui.man. About a thousand, I would say. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any other stores under tlielr names; have they 
any other stores that that particular firm Is connected with, In New York or 
elsewhere? 

Miss Schui.man. Not that I know of. 

Chairman Walsh. Have they any connection with any other store? 

Miss Schut.man. I have no information in regard to that. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Call your next, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I will cull Mr. Little. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE LITTLE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Little, will you please give us your name and your 
address? 

Mr. Little. George Little, 871 Glenmore Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. And your occupation? 

Mr. Little. Carpet cutter. 

Mr. Thompson. Working now? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where? 

Mr. Little. Madison Carpet Co. 

Mr. Thompson. That is in New York? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you ever employed In one of the department stores in 
New York? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. When were you employed, and in what store? 

Mr. Little. In Siegel-Cooper’s, about two years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work with them, and what occupation did 
you have with them? 

Mr. Little. Carpet cutter; about a year and a half I worked there. 

Mr. Thompson. What time of the year was it when you left their employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Tuttle. February. 

Mr. Thompson. 1913? 

Mr. Tuttle. 1912. 

Mr. Thompson That is two years ago? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did you leave? 

Mr. Little. Well, I got involved with a man that was doing some crooked 
work. 

Chairman Walsh. What is your name? 

Mr. Little. George Little. 

Chairman Walsh. Try to speak a little louder. Wo can not catch what you 
say. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason for your discharge? 

*Mr. Little. Well, there was a man doing crooked work, and we were involved 
with it. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the man and what was the crooked work, and 
how did it involve you? 

Mr. Little. Well, we got goods—my own particular case. I can stale for 
my own case that I bought .$50 or $60 worth of goods, ami I was having them 
sent out, and this man approached me about putting some lining in my carpets, 
so it kind of appealed to me, so I said, “ Go ahead, if you want to,” and he 
put 18 yards of lining in my carpet. He had been doing crooked work right 
along, so when it got out and he told what he had done, and so In other 
cases, so he told about mo. So I was called down, and I had to acknowledge 
that I had done It; so I paid for It and got discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you do after that? 

Commissioner Lennon. What is crooked about that? 

Mr. Thompson. I think this Is clear, that, from the testimony of the witness, 
that he bought $50 or $60 worth of carpet from his own store, and the man 
there that was doing that crooked work gave him 18 yards of lining, and he 
took it without paying for it ;and then the firm found it out, and he did pay 
for it; and then, after that, lie was discharged. 

Chairman Walsh. He was discharged? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What about the other men with you? 

Mr. Little. Well, they were discharged, too. 

Mr. Thompson. What had they been guilty of doing? 

Mr. Little. Well, they bought goods and paid this man, and he pocketed 
the money Instead of turning it in. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did they buy goods in the regular way prescribed by 
the firm for employees to purchase goods? 

Mr. Little. Yes; but where they were In error, they gave him the money, 
thinking he would turn it in, and instead of him turning It in he put it in his 
own pocket. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, In your case, at least, you knew you were not paying 
for (he goods? 

Mr. Little. Yes; he approached me, and it appealed to me at the time, and 
I, like a fool, fell for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what did you do? Did you search for a job after that? 

Mr. Littuc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell what you did and where you went, and how often. 

Mr. Little. I went to Stern Bros., and I worked there a week, and they 
discharged me. 

Mr. Thompson. Where is that? 

Mr. Litti e. Stern Kms. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they tell you any reason for discharging you? 

Mr. Littuc. No; only the foreman told me my reference was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, how long have you been working as a carpet layer? 

Mr. Littuc. In (he carpet business? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; as carpet cutter and layer? 

Mr. Littuc. Fifteen or twenty years. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the iirm of Greenhut-Siegel & Cooper find any fault with 
your work? 

Mr. Littuc. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You may state whether you consider yourself a good work¬ 
man at your trude. 

Mr. Little. According to the foreman, I was. TTe had nothing to find fault 
with, and eveiybody sympathized with me and thought I had been led into it. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, was your work found fault with, or was it satis¬ 
factory to the people you did work for? 

Mr. Littie No, sir; never found fault with; never 

Mr. Thompson. About how much was tins lining >ou took worth? 

Mr. Litti.k. About 10 cents a yard. 

Mr. Thompson. About $1.80? 

Mr. Little. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then where else did you apply for work? 

Mr. Little. In Loeser’s, in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you get work there? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir; and worked there a week. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did they tell you? 

Mr. Little, Told me my references were not satisfactory, and the foreman 
told mo be never could employ me again. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell you why your references were not satisfactory? 

Mr. Little. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he tell you from whom the reference came? 

Mr. Little No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, you understood what it was? 

Mr. Little. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you seek work anywhere else? 

Mr. Tuttle. Well, no; t jobbed around different places, and then I eventually 
got with a firm, and that firm went out of business. 

Mr. Thompson Now, a little more in detail about that. Did you go to other 
firms in Ibis citv to get work? 

Mr. Little. Why, no; I lost heart then and 1 bought I was done for when I 
got turned down in two houses, and I thought there was no use of my going 
any place else; so, of course, I went to nonunion houses then. 

Mr. Thompson. What houses did you go to? 

Mr. Litti.k. I went to Sheppurd-lvnapp’s, and I stayed there until the firm 
went out of business. 

Mr. Thompson. How long was that? 

Mr. Little. At Sheppard-Knapp’s—I worked there about four months or 
five months. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Little. Well, then I had another long siege of loafing. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you seek work at any of the union houses, as you call 
them? 

Mr. Little. No, sir; because I happened to get Into this Sheppard, Knapp & 
Co. during the busy season, so that there was no use applying to any place 
after the slack season came on, and a year or two ago I got into this Madison 
Carpet Co. 

Mr. Thompson. When you were working-—you stated you got places at two 
stores? 
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Mr. Littlk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you apply at other stores when you were not employed? 

Mr. Little. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson In regard to the ease of the other men, jmi think that they 
did not know that the money was being stolen by the person they bought the 
goods from? 

Mr. Little. They knew absolutely nothing about it. 

Mr. Thompson. They knew nothing about it? 

Mr. Little. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you all together there and tired all together? 

Mr. Little. No, sir. We were taken into the olliee one at a time before the 
house detective. 

Mr. Thompson, ltut you were tired on the same day? 

Mr. Little. Well, two or three of us were tired the same day. I was brought 
down one day and discharged the next. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do >011 know anything nlxmt tin* cases of the other 
men as to how they were heard? 

Mr. Little. 1 am not positive about the particulars of that, only that they 
bought these remnants and paid the man. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, are there any of those other men that know anything 
about it? 

Mr. Little. One of them will he here; yes sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was the judge in the case of your discharge? 

Mr. Little. Nobody hut the house detective 

Mr. Thompson. Who was the judge, if you know, in the cases of the discharge 
of the other men? 

Mr. Little. The same man. 

Mr. Thompson. What appeal is allowed from linn, if you know; to what 
officers of the firm, by the firm? 

Mr. Little. 1 don’t know of any. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you try to take your case higher? 

Mr. Little. I was told—the buver told me that he felt that 1 was innocent, 
and that he was going to do what In* con’d for me. He went higher, hut they 
told him that I would have to take mine like the rest of them 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Chairman Walsh, (’all your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES A. BIGELOW. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us >our name and your address? 

Mr. Bigelow. Charles A. Bigelow, -1 k'» Sheppard Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Bigelow. Carpet layer. 

Mr. Thompson. An* you working now? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you care to tell where, or would >ou rather not? 

Mr. Bigelow. Walker Hi sled. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ever work at Siegel-Cooper’s? 

Mr. Bigelow. I did. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work for them, and when did you leave 
their employment and how? 

Mr. Bigelow. I worked for them about two years. [ loft about two years ago 
in February. I got a piece of linoleum, a remnant, and paid- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What? 

Mr. Bigelow. I bought a piece of linoleum of the cutter up there, and paid 
for it at the remnant price, and it was supposed to he sent out to my house, 
which it was. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it delivered out there by the company’s wagon? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In the regular way? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In the regular way. 

Mr. Bigelow. I had little doubts of the man that sent it out. He was off on 
a little spree, and I had a little doubt about it getting there, and so I inquired 
and they could not find any record of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you inquire, and who could not find the record 
of it? 
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Mr. Bigelow. I inquired of Mr. Little over the phone. Mr. Little answered 
the phone that time; he told me he could not find it, and he- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Was Mr. Little the man who has just been on 
the stand here? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. Then he inquired of the foreman, Mr. Bates, and Mr. 
Bates could not find a record of it, and the next morning he said to me, “ Did 
jou get your linoleum?" 

Mr. Thompson. Who said that? 

Mr. Bigelow. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Thompson. The foreman? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Wax this the man you bought this from? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, sir; Mr. Bates is the foreman. I bought this from the 
cutter. 

Mr. Thompson. What was his name? 

Mr. Bigelow. Olher. And he said, “ Well, I wish you had not gone to Oliver," 
lie said, "for that linoleum; you should have come to mo." Well, I said, "I 
was In a hurry at tin' time, and so I asked him if he would give It to me, and 
I paid him for it." Well, lie said, " I can not find no record of it." A night 
or two after that Mr. Little stopped at my house and asked if I had the ticket 
which came with the linoleum, ami 1 said "Yes; I guess so," and I went up¬ 
stairs and got it and gave it to Mr. Little, and he gave it to Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of a ticket was that, ami who makes out these 
tickets? 

Mr. Bigelow. Usually the salesmen make them out. and it was simply- 

Mr. Thompson. Well, who made it out in tins case? 

Mr, Bigelow. Mr. Oliver made it out. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it the regular form used by the firm? 

Mr. Bigelow'. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. (Jo ahead; complete your story. 

Mr. Bigelow. And so Mr. Bates tried to trace it, and he finally came down 
into the office; and a day or so after that Mr. Bates came to me and said jou 
are wanted in the office; he said they can’t find no charges or any money being 
paid. I went down to the office and confronted the house detective, Mr. Barnett, 
and he put me through the third degree there—asked me about it—and I told 
him 1 bought il from him (Oliver). He asked me if 1 had paid for it. and I 
said yes. So he called Dir. Oliver down; and Mr. Oliver denied it at first, and 
finally he acknowledged that he had; and they asked him where the money 
was for it, and he said he had it in his pocket; he put it in his pocket and spent 
it. Then he said, there is all of you carpet layers up here that are getting 
little remnants of me olT and on, and he said you have been trying to induce 
mo into selling goods below cost. All that sort of business. And he said, " I am 
going to expose you.” 

Mr. Thompson. Oliver said this? 

Mr. Bigelow. Oliver said this to Mr. Barnett. And with that he pulled out 
his little pocket book ami gave the date where he had shipped a piece of goods 
to this one and a piece of goods to that one; and, of course- 

Mr. Thompson. Had he shipped any goods to you? 

Dir. Bigelow. lie hud previous to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you pay for those goods or not? 

Mr. Bigelow. Why, I paid what he asked me. The first mess of goods that 
came out to my place, I bought 10 yards of lining, and when I opened it I 
found there was 12 yards. I said nothing about it, of course. 

Dir. Thompson. Well, when you bought these goods from Oliver did you fol¬ 
low the usual practice of the employees in buying goods in that store? 

Mr. Bigelow. Well, I afterwards found that it was the habit, of course, to 
go to the salesman, Dir. Barnett. He said to me, “ Who authorized you to trade 
with one of the workmen here?” “ Well," I said, “ there is others been doing 
It; It was very much quicker stepping over to a man on the floor with you and 
saying, ‘ Will you please cut off so much for me, and here is the money for it, 
and send It out to my house,’ rather than to go downstairs and hunt up the 
salesman." 

Dir. Thompson. Well, when employees lmy goods from a store do they get a 
receipt ticket like anybody else? 

Dir. Btgeixiw. No, sir; nobody gets a receipt ticket that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Or a sales ticket, whatever you call it? 

Mr. Bigelow. Not that I know of. 
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Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. What occurred down there? 

Mr. Bioelow. IIo said, “ What did you pay for tlmt papor?" I sold, “ I gave 
him a half dollar for 10 yards;” and ho said, "And you got I'd.” I said, “ I did.” 
He said, “Then,” ho said, “you bought some linoleum,” lie said, “n little while 
later than that to go down to a little summer place of mine;" and I said, "I 
did;” and he said, “What did you pay for that?” and I told him as near as 1 
could remember, and he told me that I should have gone down to the salesman. 
And then about the other Roods, why, of course, that I bought, why that is how 
he happened to And out that Oliver was selling these goods and keeping the 
money. Then he said, “You know that goods is worth more than you paid for 
it.” I said, “They wore having a sale of that goods on that day that I bought, 
and I paid the sale price.” “Well," lie said, “You know that was regidar 
stock.” 1 said, “ 1 knew nothing of the kind.” Oliver said that he cut it <>IT 
the regular stock for me. Welt, in order to get out of it they told me I would 
have to pay the difference between that linoleum and the extra yard or two of 
lining that I had sent out before they would give me my money. 

Mr. Thompson. JIow much was that? 

Mr. IIioki.ow. Well, I don't remember now, hut it was not—It was around a 
couple of dollars, I guess; something like that So upon that, why, I said, 
“You have got the host of It, of course; I shall have to do so.” So he took 
the difference, as he said. I paiil—I had to pay for a remnant wlmt 1 should 
have got regular goods for; perfect goods. 1 got imperfect goods and was 
paying the price the perfect goods was worth, and instead of getting that 1 
was obliged to pay for good goods. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what occurred then? Were you discharged? 

Mr. Bigelow. Then I was discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he give you any reason other than these tilings you have 
stated? 

Mr. Bir.KT.ow. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Who decided as to the proper amount you were to pay? 

Mr. Bk.ki.ow. Mr. Burnell. 

Mr. Thompson. He is the house detective? 

Mr. Bioelow. The house detective. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you tr.\ to take your case any higher? 

Mr. Biceuow. Well, I tried to see whether the foreman. Air. Bates, could 
intercede o" do anything, and he said lie could not. lie said, “ It is out of my 

hands.” , , , , ,, 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any method or rule by which employees of that 
firm might take the question higher; the question of their discharge or abuses 
higher up? 

Mr. Biuet.ow. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the store detective settle all such eases as that? 

Mr. Bioki.ow. He did in our case, and I guess lie did in all cases that I know 
of, of that kind. 

Air. Thompson. Did you seek for another job elsewhere? 

Mr. Bie.Et.ow. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Did you get one? 

Air. Bioei.ow. I obtained employment In Stern Bros, for a week, and at the 
end of a week I was told my services were no longer required, and I went 
up to the foreman and I asked him the cause of it, and he said my reference 
was not good, satisfactory. 

Air. Thompson. Did they need workers at that time? 

Air. Bioei.ow. How is that? „ , 

Air. Thompson. Did they need workers in your department at that timet 

Air. Bioei.ow. Y'es, sir; they were busy with the new store. 

Air Thompson. Did you go anywhere else and get. a position? 

Air’ Bioelow I then obtained a position In Wnnamaker’s, and I worked there 
a week and then I was told the same thing; my services were no longer re¬ 
quired.’ I asked the foreman in regard to it. He said, “ It seems to be the 
reference was unsatisfactory.” 

Air Thompson. He did not tell you exactly what it was? 

Mr. Bioelow. Well, he said that was all that they could come to the conclu- 


UU UUUUl. J . , „ 

Mr. Thompson. How Jong were you out of employment,? 
Mr. Bigelow. Well, all told, about seven or eight months. 
Air. Thompson. Are you a married man? 

Air. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Any children? 
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Mr. Riuicnow. Yea, sir. 

Mr. Thomson. Where, finally, <11(1 you Ret employment? 

Mr. Bioklow. At Walker & Helsler. 

Mr. Thompson. Ale you working there now? 

Mr. Bioklow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What wage's iliil you get at fireenhut s, and what ore you 
receiving now? 

Mr. Bioklow. Twenly-seven dollars at Greenhut s. 

Mr. Thompson. What? ..... 

"Mr. Bioklow. Twenly-seven dollars at Greenhuts; twenty-two dollars now. 
Mr. Thompson. That Is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, there Is another question I would like to ask. 

Wasn't it unusual to hoy from anyone hut a regular salesman? 

Mr. Bioklow. I afterwards understood that If was unusual—that that is 

when' 1 done wrong. . 

Mr. Thompson. How long worn you working at the store previous to this 

time? 

Mr. Rior.r.ow. Well, about two years. 

Mr. Thompson. About two years? 

Mr. Bioklow. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Thompson. During that lime had you seen any employees buying goods 

there? 

Mr. Bioklow. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson, in other depnrlments? 

Mr Bioklow. No, sir; not in olher departments. 

Mr! Thompson. Had you ever heard ol employees in other departments talk¬ 
ing about it- hoard them talking about it? 

Air. I »ioki.ow. No. sir. 

Air. Thompson. Never? 

Mr Bioklow No, sir; not of any other departments. 

Mr. Thompson. You say when you bought this you believed you were follow¬ 
ing I he regular custom? 

Air. Bmianw. I believed I wits doing perfectly right ; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are not employees entitled to a discount on purchases? 

Mr. Bioklow. A'es. sir. 

Air. Thompson. Or were then? 

Mr. Bigelow. I believe they wore entitled to it 

Air. Thompson. What is the basis of your belief, and when did you hold that 

'"mi-. V,ioki.ow. As I understand It was always customary, the same as in every 
other department store—the employees were entitled to from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Mr Thompson Did You understand that previous to this time. 

Mr’ Bkiklow. No, sir; not exactly in that particular slorc I did not. 

Mr! Thompson. I mean, did you sort of have that opinion? 

Mr. Tiiompson. I low were you going to gel this discount, (hen, when you paid 
tho money directly over the counter? 

1 Mr BioKiow. When you are buying irregular goods, damaged goods, or rem¬ 
nants they tire sold below the regular prices, therefore you are not entitled to 
ni.v discount • therefore I looked tor no discount. 1 was getting tlie goods, say 
for instance!! that is worth *1 for 80 cents. I couldn’t hardly expect a discount 

“'jh Thompson. Take this linoleum, what kind of goods was that? 

Air BniKLow. Well, it was print goods. It was worth, probably, $1. 

Mr Thompson. Was it taken right out of stock? 

Mr. Btr.Ki.ow. No, sir; this was remnants. It was what was left off n yards 
roil, sav, 10 or 12 yard pieces. 

Air. Thompson. How many yards were there In yom piece?_ 

Mr. Bcoki.ow. The first piece, about, 1 guess, it was about lo yards. 

Mr. Thompson. About 15 yards? 

Mr. Bie.Ei.ow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that a remnant. . 

Air. Bhiki.ow. Yes, sir; that "ns. That was in two pliias. 

Mr B!rru!w° N ? t os!'sit‘Y'the both plows probably would measure about 154 
yards' One piece was damaged-the smallest piece. The last piece that I 
^ «« 
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got, of course, that was about 32 yards, if 1 remember right, 11 or'12 yards; 
that was In good condition. 

Mr. Thompson. But was that taken off of stock or where? 

Mr. Bigelow. Oliver claims he cut it off stock, but I asked him to sell me a 
remnant. 

Mr. Thompson. At the time did you know whether he sold you a remnant 
or did you know whether lie cut it off stock? 

Mr. Bigelow. I couldn’t say that. 

Mr. Thompson. You couldn’t say that? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What did you pay for that piece of goods? 

Mr. Bigelow. It came, I think, to $3.22, I believe. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the regular price of that goods? 

Mr. Bigelow. Probably about $4.25. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Witness, I would like to ask vou a question 

In whal purchase was it that you say you discovered a larger amount than 
what you bad purchased after the goods got to your home? 

Mr. Bigelow. Ten yards of lining. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that the first purchase or the second? 

Mr. Bigelow. That was the first purchase. 

Chairman Walsh. The first purchase? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sh. And you purchased how much? 

Mr. Bigelow. I asked for 10 >ards of lining and I got 12. 

Chairman Walsh. And you got 12? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. How much per yard? 

Mr. Bigelow. Ten emits. 

Chairman Walsh. You said, of course, you did not say anything about that. 
Why didn’t you say anything about it? 

Mr. Bigelow. I thought possibly if it was a mistake, all right. If it was 
intentional, 1 might get another man into trouble. 

Chairman Walsh. Your conclusion from all this matter is that the concern 
with which you worked and with which you had this trouble communicated 
the circumstances to those other firms at which you applied for employment? 

Mr. Bigi’ovv. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W vlsii. You were asked in those other places where you had 
formerly woi ked, of course, and .\ou gave tlmse places? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And you staled all of these facts that jou have given 
here to the gentleman who examined .vou at this place where >ou worked, 
where you were working, did you? 

Mr. Bigelow. What do ,\ou mean? 

Chairman Walsti. All the facts that you have given here you gave to the 
man that examined you before you wore discharged? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So your conclusion is that when you referred to this 
house, the places at which you made the application, called upon your refer¬ 
ence and were told this story that ><>u have told, and that >uu were therefore 
discharged? 

Mr. Bigelow. That is about the idea. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 think that is all 

Commissioner O’Connell. What became of the man who sold you those 
goods? 

Mr. Bigelow. lie was discharged, with the understanding that he leave the 
city and never come in again. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How do you know that? 

Mr. Bigelow. I understand that from Mr. Bates, the foreman of the Green- 
liut-Siogel-Cooper Co. 

Commissioner O’Connf.il. What was the other gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Bigelow. Oliver. 

Commissioner O’Connetl. Oliver? , 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Mr. Bates told you Mr. Oliver was discharged 
with the understanding—in other words, he was not prosecuted? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, Sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he would leave the city, he would not be prose¬ 
cuted ? 
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Mr. RroEt.ow. Yos, sir; and not return, 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has lie left the city, do you know? 

Mr, Bioelow. How? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has lie left the city, do you know? 

Mr. UniKuiw. He left the city and went to Jersey awhile, ami a short time 
ago he came back again and made a visit to the store on a pay day and went 
through some of the men’s clothes up there. 

Commissioner O’Connei.t. Who is Mr. Hates? 

Mr. Bioei.ow, Foreman of the carpet workroom. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. At this store? 

Mr. HroEi.ow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’ConnkLl. What is his full name? 

Mr. Hiokt.ow. George Ihttes. 

Commissioner ( I’Con nki.l. George Hates? 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Commons. When you applied to Stern's and Wanamaker’s did 
you sign an applleation? 

Mr. Hiuf.i.ow. 1 did. 

Commissioner Commons. And in that did you give refereneos? 

.Mr. Hir.Ei.ow. I did, hut I lott out Greonhut’s-Siogel & Coopor’s for a ref¬ 
erence. 

Commissioner Commons. Siegel & Cooper’s was where you tiad boon? 

Mr. Hic.ei.ow. Whore i had boon at tile time— — 

Commissioner Commons (interrupting). You did not refer to them? 

.Mr. Bigelow. I did not refer t« them; no, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What other reference did you give to Stern’s and 
Wnnamaker’s? 

Mr. Bigelow. I gave in Wanamaker’s, I gave Cirrenhut-Sieget & Cooper’s. 

Commissioner Commons. Hut you did not give Stern's? 

Mr. ItniKunv. Hut I did not give Stern’s; well, I did not work in Stern’s until 
after I left Wunamnker’s. 

Commissioner Commons, Then, Stern's did not have from you a reference to 
Siegel & Copper's? 

Mr. Bigelow. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And that was the place from where you ha-1 lie™ 
discharged on neeount of taking this extra- 

Mr. Bigelow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How long after you were employed at Stern’s were 
you told that von references were not good? 

Mr. Buielow. I was told the very next day, when I went up and asked the 
foreman why I was discharged. 

Commissioner Commons. You had been working there about a week? 

Mr. Bigelow. One week. 

Commissioner Commons. If you did not give them the reference how did they 
get it? 

Mr Bioei.ow. I couldn’t say. Of course, ns I understand, there is a dry- 
goods association that all these references go to from every store, and when 
you apply in another store, tills store refers them to the dry-goods association, 
and thev* hand it out to you, good or had. 

Commissioner Commons. Why did you give the reference to Wunamaker and 
not give it to Stern's? 

Mr Bigelow. Weil, Mr. Litttle had had an experience in Sterns, where he 
gave ids reference of Greenhut-Slegel & Cooper, ami so we thought I would see 
whether it did come from the association, to prove it in our own minds; there¬ 
fore I alienated the Greenhut-Siegel & Cooper matter, but when I was in 
Wanamaker’s the foreman told me, “ I wish you would put that down Greenhut- 
Siegel & Cooper, and if there is anything comes up about it, I will go down and 
trv to make a fight for you.” 

Chairman Walsh. You did expect, however, that those stores would have 
some sort of data upon instances of dishonesty upon the part of the employees, 
so that others may innuire about it and be Informed? You expected that, didn’t 
you, regardless of what other data they kept? 

Mr. Bigelow. I presume It is so. 

Chairman Wamh. That is all ; thank you. 

Cull your next*\vltness, Mr. Thompson. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS L. GOODWIN. 

Mr. Thompson*. Give your name, address, and occupation, if jon please. 

Mr. Goodwin. Thomas E. Goodwin. 1 reside at 19-0 Anthoii.v Avenue, m The 
Bronx. My occupation at the present is a clerk 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever worked in department stores? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What stores have jou worked in? 

Mr. Goodwin, i h,i\e worked tor tour or Inc ot them 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what was the last store jou worked in, and how Ion*; 
did you work there, and what work did pm do? 

Mr. Goodwin. The la^t store I worked nr was Kosuer ; 1 worked thei<* about 
two months, when I resigned to lake another position. 

Mr. Thompson. What work did pm do there? 

Mr. Goodwin. I was Hour man there. 

Mr. Thompson. W’heie did pm woik heloie that? 

Mr. Goodwin. Bet ore that was Kothciiheig A Go., the Fourteenth Stioet store. 
I was there two different times. 1 resigned one time, because 1 was sick, but 
all told l was theie about three and a hall ,\eais as lloor man Pimr to that 
1 was with Saks & Go. 

Mr. Thompson. What did >ou do theie? 

Mr. Goodwin. I had the (omplamt department tlnue 

Mr. Thompson. J low* long were pm there? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, 1 was with Saks, 1 don't know 1 don't know whether it 
was two or three >ears. 1 had the complaint depaitmcnt tor pmt of the time 
them, and afterwards I was transferred to the cloak and suit department, in 
which they made a special complaint department. 

Mr. Thompson. Ol which jou Jiad clause? 

Mr. Goodwin. Ol whu.li 1 had. 

Mr. Thompson, llow long were pm there * 

Mr. Goodwin. 1 think 1 was them three venis with Saks; I am not certain 
as to the time. 

Mr. Thompson. W'liat work* did pm do while did pm woik before that 
tune, and w hat place? 

Mr. Goodwin. Bel ore that 1 was with Sunpson-Gi aw loi d, m the complaint 
department. 

Mr. Thompson. For Row long? 

Mr. Goodwi... I was with Simpson-Graw ford for two jours, something along 
there, two years and a half or two jours, and then heloie that 1 was with 
Wanamaker, I think four veins or lour years and a halt, with Wanumaker m 
the comjilaiiit department. 

Mr. Thompson. In the complaint department? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So, roughlj, pm ha\e somewhat mcr in j ears’ e\penenc(‘ in 
the comjilaiiit department? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, so ; i thiul 1 know the complaint depaitment about as 
well as nnvbody. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the complaint depaitmcnt? What is the nature 
of tht i work there? 

Mr. Goodwin. The nearest definition I tould give of the complaint depart* 
ment is a certain bureau or part of the department store in which all adjust¬ 
ments as between the firm and the customer, or the firm and the employees, are 
settled. That is about as concise a meaning as I can give for a complaint 
department Of course, I could go into detail and give you a hundred different 
things they do. 

Mr. Thompson. When (hose complaints come in and arc to he adjusted, how, 
generally, are they adjusted? What do they do? 

Mr. Goodwin. You mean, of course, the complainls-~us to what course the 
complaint takes? Is that what I understand from your question? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Goodwin. Of course, all complaints are different. There are two sepa¬ 
rate classes of complaints. There are personal complaints made by the indi¬ 
vidual customer to the department, and there are the mail complaints. They 
are taken—the personal complaints are taken, usually, by a clerk at tlie window, 
who, in turn, assigns them to a tracer to adjust—to look them up, in other 
words. Mail complaints are entered in a register and kept track of, of course, 
and are traced by a tracer also. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-17 
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A I nicer is oik* who takes the complaint from the t ime of its beginning, or 
its inception into tin* building,.ami runs that down to find out what l>eenmo of 
Hull particular article or articles of which that customer has made a kick. 
Tlmt is traced down. The tracer finds it, and in the majority of the cases lie 
iincls a inn* on it, at least. 

Mr. Thompson. Where those complaints involve the work or the action of 
an employee, what becomes of it? 

Mr. (Ioodwin Well, the action of an employee, of course, all complaints are 
due to the actions <>t the employees, whether tr is through carelessness, or they 
don t know an> better, or a few other tilings of that kind, or through over¬ 
work, it is all due to an action of the employee, or else there would not lx* a 
complaint department, there would not he any necessity for it it they did not 
make mistakes. 

Mr. Thompson. What about complaints about quality of goods 9 

Mr. (Ioodwin. The>. as a general thing, are assigned over to the buyer of the, 
depart meat. 

Mr. Thompson. Take complaints- personal complaints. What do you no 
then? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. The tracer Is assigned to when* the error lias oeeuned; that 
is, as to who is the cause of the error, and that is tlx* duty of the complaint 
clerk; while he must tmd the package and satisly the customer, lie must adjust 
it in a manner to know who is responsible (or that error. 

Mr. Thompson Well, in* looks it up? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And how, usually, are his decisions made? What is done 
with the employee? What hearing is he given? 

Mr. (Ioodwin The employs* does not come into the question at all. 

Mr Thompson. He does not? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. No, sir. The tracer does that. The tracer lakes that com¬ 
plaint and goes out; for instance, if you say that you bought something and you 
did not receive it, you bought it—you bought two waists—that is the only way 
1 can explain it exactly. If ,\ou bought two waists, one of wlinti ,\ou did not 
receive, and jim wiote a letter of complaint m, or came m personally and made 
your complaint, that would ha\r to bo adjusted b.\ the complaint department. 
In some stores they allow foremen to do it, hut as a general thing the complaint 
clerk does it lie goes to the delnery sheets and he knows wind route that, 
would be on from the address, and from that he goes through the sheet, and he 
finds the department that must correspond with the waists and sales number, 
and he goes upstairs to the auditing department and gets n duplicate or copy, 
tissue copy, whichever system is being used. Alter he looks that up he finds— 
he knows from that cheek-lie knows who lias wrapped that particular pack¬ 
age, she either marks it with a stamp or a crayon on the hack, and she men¬ 
tions how many packages she puts in If there is only one in, and there Is 
nothing in over goods that will correspond on that date with the article that 
a on want, then, of course, I charge it to the inspector for the value of the 
waist. Some of the stores will allow them a discount, and other stores will 
allow them an inside price and discount; that is to say, they will allow' them 
pretty nearly the cost. Thai is the way wo lm\o to find out if they have left 
out a package. 

A wrong addressed package is a different thing. Very many times, in Man¬ 
hattan more so than elsewhere, I think, a customer will give a wrong address 
herself, in spite of the fact tlmt clerks are instructed to repeat always the 
address. They do, hut in the hurry—and absolutely there is nobody who is in 
a greater hurry than a shopper—they do not just catch the word dear as said. 
In many times in Manhattan tin* wrong address will he due to the hundreds. 
Many people live in One hundred and twenty-fifth or One hundred and thirty- 
fifth* stroot, and they will say 502 West Thirty-fifth Street. They do live on 
One hundred and thirty-fifth Street, hut they just sav Tlurly-tiftit Street. 

They may be able to check that up. and if they find she has sent the goods 
astray they will tine her. She has no business to make that mistake. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, whufc hearing lias the clerk In the first place 
and second case? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. The tracer goes dowm and sees the clerk and finds out as to 
size and style, and then he interviews the packer, and lie tells her, “ Here, what 
did you do with this?” They have a wonderful memory, the employees in de¬ 
partment stores, I think, if you have had any experience with them, you will 
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find they can remember small details better (ban anybody else can remember 
anything. You can go to a clerk, and they \vi4 remember almost what tliey 
sold to a particular customer. Some little thing has occurred that recalls it to 
their mind. 

1 put it up to the packer, and if there is nothing in o\er goods the waist must 
have gone somewhere, that is sure, so we charge the packer. If, alterwards, a 
customer who has received that waist m mistake wakes up to the lad th.it it is 
a dishonest movement to keep it in spite of the fact that they think. “<>h. well, 
the department store is rich; they can stand it.” If he returns that, it might 
possibly he connected: that is to say, if it is returned within a reasonable tune, 
and a reasonable time, to my mind, with a tracer in a depaitment store, with the' 
large volume of work tliey have to handle, should not lie more than 1M hours. 

T would not expect them to remember more than that, unless lie had a par¬ 
ticular motive for remembering it. 

Mr. Thompson. In a case of the wrong address, etc.? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, a wrong address is the same. That is the only hearing 
she gets. If there is any question about it, if she makes a kick to the tracer 
that she is not going to stand for it, or anything like that, the* tracer in turn, it 
lie does not want to take that much power on hinisell, will put it up to the* head 
of ins department, giving him the facts, by saying, “Here, I think it is up to 
so-aml-so. It is her bull.” That ends it. There is nothing further alter that 
Tlicv can see the superintendent, but superintendents, like every tiling else, they 
have their own particular line of work to clo. You can not run to a superin¬ 
tendent no more than you can go to the firm with every little detail. Thai is 
natural. 

Mr. Thompson. lint, so far as the employee is concerned, the general decision 
is against the employee and in favor of tlu* customer? 

Mr. ( ioodwin. If the customer says she* did not gel it, she did not got it I that 
is all. You have to produce it, and there is only one* way you can produce it. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose a customer says she did not get it, what investiga¬ 
tion IS made' to see whether she did get it or not? In other words, those cas*>s 
of wrong address or claim of failure to receive' goods, in whose* favor, generally, 
is tin* eles lsion maele*? 

Mr. Goodwin. The benefit of the* doubt, if you may call it that—the* burden 
of proof tests on tin? pucker to prove that she* put il m. if she can. 

Mr T He wpson. What proof would she* have, othe*r than her word, that she* 
put il m? 

Mr. (loom .\. She would not have* any proof either than that. 

Mr. Thompson. And what proof does tlu* department store* ge*t from the* cus- 
toiiior othe*r than tin* custome*r's word that the*.v did not receive it? 

Mr. Goodwin. You do not otten Intel the* cuslomo!—you do occasionally find 
that, but you do not otten Imd the customer making a complaint that she* did 
not receive something if she? diel receive* it. The only instance* where* you will 
jind that — T have known of sen era 1 case's of that, toe>. vvlie*re* a de*lt\e*ry was 
made by a dnver 1 o an employee— that is to say, a servant- - and whe-reun the* 
hurry of the* servant, some-body e-lse, some* guest happened to call, or something 
won lei throw* that package* down, ami it would become' mislaid, and, of course, 
ratbe-r than admit the'.v liael re'cesvesl tile' pac kage, the' servant would say. “ Well, 
so-and-so never elelive're'd it.” It is up to the- drives* to go and trace* that pack¬ 
age*; that is h* say, we put what you call a claim em the* driver, lb* g«*e*s the-re* 
to prove the delivery. In that instance it is up to the driven*. 

Mr. Thompson. Take* the case of those two waists. 

Mi*. Goodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The* customer says she* only receive-d one. 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The packer says she put in two. 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson In that kind e>f a case, which way doe*s the decision go? 

Mr. Goodwin It goes in favor of the* customer, eif course. 

Mr. Thompson. And against whom? 

Mr. Goodwtn. Against the indivieluul, whoeve-r it is up to. If it is up t<> the* 
packer, then it is up to he*r. 

Mr. Thompson. In case of a dispute the store decides the question by cliarg 
ing the* employee with the* price* of the geioels? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As you have stated? 
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Mr. (Joodwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In other csistjs of u similar nature, different in facts is that 
the method or the rule in which decisions are made? 

Mr, (Joodwin. Yes, sir; that is about the rule. In this case of the man you 
just had here testify in#, he said something about he got 12 yards and he only 
purchased 10. There are a pile of people who ha\e the same impression, that 
it is probably some error. It is an error that lie got 12 yards, but it is not an 
error that y\ill not be detected. That error will be detected. I. as a tracer 
may not be able to trace it right down to bis door, that that package was 
delivered 1o, still somebody else lias purchased 12 yards, as a general thing, 
and they ha\e only received 10. The man who only received 10, when he buys 
12, in\atiahly comes in and boilers; the man who receives 12, and only bought 
10. imsses it up. 

Mr. Thompson. And then the invariable rule that you have found to he in 
dealing with customers is when you come to a diflerenre between a customer 
end a clerk it is charged against the clerk? 

Mr. (Joodwin. Well, you must remember that poliev has got to ho taken into 
(onsidei at ion, loo A store is in business to do business with customers, and 
it they ha\o not the customers they don’t make any money. 

Mr. Thompson, i understand you. Have you in your study of department- 
store conditions any news, or do you know as to the possibility of advancement 
simong the employees m the stores? What is the general hope? 

Mr. (Joodwin. I was ordinarily intelligent, 1 think, m the department store, 
and 1 never <ould get any advance m a store as long as I staved in it. 

Mr Thompson. Was your work ever complained ot V 

Mr. (Joomviw My work was never complained of l worked in Wnnamaker’s, 
and jumped Wanamakcr’s to go t<> Stern’s, because 1 could got more money, 
end l jumped from Simpson-<'rawford’s to Saks’s to get more money, and went 
from Saks’s to Rothenbera’s to get more money. 

Mr. Thompson. Tint! is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. Mr. (iarretson would like to ask you a question 

Commissioner (Jakkktson. The business demonstrates the tact. 1 gathered 
from your testimony, that the average citizen who gets more than he pays for 
k(H‘ps it? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. T would not say that. Are you speaking now only in reference 
to the dry-goods business or m every line of business? 

Commissioner t! vkkktson. I will make it wide; in every business? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. I can not say that 1 think so. 

Commissioner (1 vhkktson. I >o you in the dry-goods business? 

Mr. (Ioodwin. I do; yes, sir 

Commissioner (J vhkktson And still when it comes to a question of veracity 
between the sales person or the packer or any other employee and the customer, 
the word of the customer is always taken and the charge assessed - 

Mr. (Joodwin (interrupting). Yes. 

Commissioner (J vitinvisoN. If 10 employees happen to he cognizant of it, I 
suppose there are times when - 

Air. (Joodwin (inteirupting). It is a physical impossibility. 

Commissioner (J vkiu.ison Sir? 

Mr. (Joodwin. It would be a physical impossibilily. 

Commissioner (1 viuiktkow There are no instances under which two or three 
or four or more employees could have knowledge of the movement of those goods 
to a certain stage? 

Mr (Joodwin. Two or three or more—there is a bare possibility of two but 
it is remote; three never. 

Commissioner (Jakkktson. If two testified absolutely that the goods were 
there still, the customer would have to have the goods, wouldn’t they? 

Mr, (Joodwin. Two could not testify absolutely that the goods were there. 

Commissioner (Jakuktson. Well, we will take it on another basis. Report is 
made of incivility on the part of an employee. I suppose that occurs in some 
departments? 

Mr. (Joodwin. Yes; ns a general tiling the superintendent usually gets it 
first, and lie turns it over to get rid of it. 

Commissioner (Jahuktson. He sends it down? 

Mr. (Joodwin. It goes down the line. 

Commissioner (J vkkktkon. Is the employee who lias been icported for inci¬ 
vility, we will say. summoned? 

Mr. (Joodwin. Well, as si general thing, my experience with Hint line has been 
to go down to tine department the minute that 1 interview the customer. I 
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would interview the customer, listen to her tale of woo, and then I would 
go down to the department and see that clerk and see what she had to say 
for herself with me alone before she had anybody there to lire any questions at 
her, and I would glean pretty well from what that girl said whether she was 
or w'as not guilty. You get to be a fairly good judge of human nature when 
you are in the dry goods business live or six years, and jou have got to be 
able to distinguish between when they are telling the truth and when they are 
lying to you. And if it js fair in my mind that the girl has gt\en her ordinary 
courtesy that is due her, and knowing the fact that women as a general thing 
in department stores are up to a high tension and want almost the impossible 
from the clerk, my usual method was to go back and talk to that woman until 
I would pacify her—and 1 seemed to he pretty lair at it—and give her an 
ordinary jolly along, ami tell her that the gill will he censured, and that is as 
lar as a thing ot that kind went. 

(\miiiiisMoner ( Jahhlison. And if she refused to accept the pa< itier >ou 
altered and insisted upon lier original grievance, then would the testimony of 
other clei ks—it m that instance they could la* piesenl or in a place where they 
could gi\e reasonably trut lit ill testimony—would it he accepted, or any \olume 
of it, against the complaint of the customer? 

Mr. Goodwin. Wed. of course*, tin* customer is the legs of ihe business. 

(/omnii.ssioner Gakulison. Prolit must take the presence of equity m the dry 
goods business? 

Mr. Goodwin. Oh, yes; equnv is an unknown quantity sir. 

('omniissioiier tl\Kiu:isox. \cm newer hold a bargain day on equitj ? 

Mr. Goodwin. No, sn ; never. 

Commissioner Gahkiu'sov That is all. 

(’ommissioner OVoxmil What is the wages that a hrst-chisx adjuster, as 
yon describe the lellow whose duties it is to pacify tin* customer? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, am where trom—well, I should judge, anywhere from 
$7 up to $1- a week ior an adjuster or tracer. They are synonymous terms. 

Commissioner OVonm.il. A position like* you occupy? 

Mr. Goodwin. I received $12 a week for a long, long while* until 1 took charge 
of the complaint department m Saks's, and then I got $18. 

Commissioner OVon.nml. llow much wage's does this wrapper person get 
who has to pay all the hills for lost packages? 

Mr. Goolwin. The clerk you mean? 

Commissi u er oVonnlll. This wrapper that it comes out of—the party who 
lias the* pack lge last? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, the* word wrapper and inspector and packer, and all those* 
ternm--the*y Die* really one* ami the same* thing ll all has to <lo with the in¬ 
dividual who packs the goods. She checks nml is supposed to compare the 
price on cheek with price* on goods. 

GeunmissioiuT OVonnkll. And tin* wages of all these pe*ople* g<*m*rally ? 

Mr. Goodwin. It is all one* clerk, that is all. 

CommissioneT OVonm-ll. W hat are* the wage's? 

Mr. Goodwin. It will vary m elifierent stores. It will run anywhere*s from 
$3 a week up to $(». 

Commissioner OVonnml. And a couple* of mistake's a week would chain up 
the* salary of that clerk? 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, wo used to put through a temporary charge sometime's. 

Commissioner OVonnkll. Well, get them in debt to you? 

Mr. Goodwin. No; not necessarily. If there was an error because—if they 
gave out a wrong package, and if something like that happened, they would put 
through a temporary charge*, assuming that maybe* the* customer who got the 
better of the deal might he* honest enough to bring it hack, and if she did, within 
a reasonable time, we would ve»mc*mher the* fact and wipe* out that temporary 
charge; but temporary charges usually became permanent. 

Commissioner OVonnkll. Hut you were proceeding to protect your side*, or 
the house’s side, by getting it on the books from the start? 

Mr. Goodwin. There is absolutely no way you can got a piece of merchandise 
out of a depaitment store* unless you make* out a chee k for it, and there are only 
two kinds of checks that I ever saw. There is a cash check, that is that has 
cash or the equivalent e»f cash or wlmt is knemn in some stores ns an accom¬ 
modation, or, in either stores they call them hold packages. In other words, it 
is a package that you send out through their regular course of delivery which 
has got nothing to do with the—well, it does ne>t have anything to do with the 
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final status of (ho department. That is to say in itself—I don’t know how to 
express it. The final stage, the time of inventory, it would not affect their in¬ 
ventory any. That is to say an accommodation, if you can understand wlmt I 
menu by that. 

Commissioner O’Connku,. Ilow about this mistake that is made in the num¬ 
ber of a street—-Thirty-liltli Street instead of One hundred and thirty-fifth 
Street? 

Mr." CioomviN. Well, if it is up to that clerk and if that package were de¬ 
livered to Thirty-tilth Street, and It should have gone to One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Street, a claim would lie put on the driver, and sometimes—called 
a tracer on the driver, and if he is able to return that package, she would 
simply he fined for a wrong address, but if lie can not get that package she 
pays for it. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. And is she charged with making a wrong address 
if fhe purchaser says Thirty-filth Street instead of One hundred and thirty-fifth 
Street? 

Mr. (Joonwi.w I always presume a customer knows where she lives in spite 
of the fact that I know these errors do occur. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. You just said a minute ago that very frequently 
in the rush ol shopping that a woman is very liable to say Thirty-hl’tli Street 
Instead of One hundred and thirty-fifth Street. 

Mr. < ioonwi v. That is a custom of people who live above One hundredth 
Street. 

Commissi iner O'Connku,. And the clerk must bear the responsibility for 
that error, and that is tlit' principle upon which the business is conducted? 

Mr. Ooodwin. No; I would not say that The principle upon which it is 
governed is the customer probably said a Hundred and thirty-fifth, and the 
clerk put it down Thirty-fifth. It is just as liable to In* the one way as the 
other. That is to say. it is just as liable to he the customer who made the 
mistake as the clerk, hut if it is busy, it is more than likely the clerk. 

Commissioner O’t 'on veil. But in all cases the clerk is held responsible, in 
preference to the customer? 

Mr. Coonw in. Oh. yes. 

Commissioner O’Conn kit.. Tn all cases? 

Mr. Ooodwin. Oh. yes; tin* customer's word is the beginning and end. 

Commissioner Ovkiiki’kon. The firm must have the money? 

Mr. Ooodwin. What is that? 

Commissioner (i \imia son. The firm must have Ihe money* 5 

Mr. Goodwin. Well, they are in business to make money, and make it honestly 
if you can. 

Commissioner O'Conn km. In the position that ,\ou occupied in these stores 
it was mainly to pacify customers who had a complaint? 

Mr. Ooodwin. Yes; when thev had a kick coming 1 was to smooth them down. 

Commissioner O'Connku,. And in that capacity jou say >ou were exception¬ 
ally successful? 

Mr. Ooodwin. I was pretty successful; yes, sir. 

Commissioner o’Connki 1 ,. For which t \ou drew $12 a week? 

Mr. (ioomv in Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Connku,. And you left the 1 nisi ness of your own accord, or 
were you asked to leave' 5 

Mr. Coonw in. 1 left it of my own accord, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connki i,. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Thom r, son. Is Mr. Kugelman, of Stern Bros., here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Namin here? 

A (iknti i;m \n in thu. w'MKNCK. Mr. Nnmm ns-eived no notice to come here; 
that is ttie reason he is not here. 

Mr. Thompson. AY'ell, we will take that matter up. 

I w ill call .Miss Svenson. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS HILDA E. SVENSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Cive us your name. 

Miss Svenson. Hilda E. Svenson. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Miss Svenson. R4(> Fifty-sixth Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson Your occupation. 
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Miss Sven son. Organizer for the Retail Clerks’ Union of New York. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you boon organizer for that union? 

Miss Sven son. Since November 18. 

Mr. Thompson. In that position have you made a study of the conditions In 
the department stores of New York City? 

Miss Svenson. Yes, I have. 

Chairman Wai.sh. If it is not interrupting T would like to get briefly at the 
beginning of this organization, generally its history, how long it has been in 
being, and its membership and so on, and numbers, and how they are dis¬ 
tributed as to sexes, and so on? 

Mr. Thompson. First, state the name and purposes of the organization. 

Miss Sven son. The name of the organization is Retail Clerks’ Union of New 
York. It was organized in June, 11)18. I do not want to t*'11 the membership 
because it is- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). I might say, Mr. Chairman, that there is 
some hesitancy- 

Miss Svenson (interrupting). It is a secret organization anyhow, and a 
large part of the membership is secret, and we have had to pledge ourselves 
to the members that it would he kept secret, and 1 would rather not state the 
membership at this hearing. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is it connected with the international? 

Mr. Thompson. I am not sure, hut 1 think not. 

Miss Svknson. No; we are not alliliated with the International Retail Clerks’ 
Union, but are alldiated with the Women's Trade Union League in the city. 
We are not athliated with the international on m count that we have been 
negotiating with them quite a while. We want to he alliliated with them, 
but on account of the dues and initiation fee we feel it is too high at the 
present time lor I ho salaries Unit the girls in New York City are getting. 

Chairman Wvisii. Have you a printed constitution and by-laws? 

Miss Svknson. We have none printed, but 1 have a typewritten copy of the 
constitution and by-laws. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Have you any object ion to giving that to the secretary? 

Miss Sven son. None whatever. 

Chairman W u.sii. Any objection to staling what your membership of jour 
organization—what portent ago of them are men? 

Miss Sv nson. 1 should think that one-third of our membership at the pres¬ 
ent time an men. 

Chairman Wai.mi. That is nil; thank you. 

(The constitution rot erred to by the witness was received and marked 
“Svenson Exhibit 1, June II, 11)14.” 

See Svenson Exhibit 1, under “ Exhibits.”) 

Commissioner Commons Wlmt are the dues? 

Miss Svknson. Filty cents initiation fee and 85 cents a month. 

Commissioner Commons. What are the dues of the international? 

Miss Svenson. The international initiation fee K $5 and the dues 50 cents a 
month; and it is the initiation fee in the international that we are having 
trouble on. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What work were you doing before you took lip this work? 

Miss Svenson. Doing a great many different kinds of work. 1 am a teleg¬ 
rapher by trade. 

Mr Thompson. Were you employed in department stores? 

Miss Svenson. Never have been employed m department stores, but have 
worked for the Women’s Trade Union League for some time, and have been 
working in the labor line for live years. 

Chairman Walsh. Let the witness brietly sketch what she has worked at, 
going hack from the present time. say. lor the last live years. Ilow long has 
she been with this organization? 

Miss Svenson. Since November, 1018. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, just going lrom that time hack in a general way, 
say, for live years, state what your employment has been. 

Miss Svknson. I worked for the Women’s Trade Union League about two 
years altogether. 

Chairman Walsh. As organizer? 

Miss Svknson. No; not as organizer; doing inside work. I was secretary 
of the telegraphers’ union for three years in New York City. Is that far 
enough back? 

Mr. Thompson. Wliut work did you do there as secretary? 
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MKs Svenson. The genera! secretarial work; taking care of the member¬ 
ship, ami partly organizer’s work, of course. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, jou made no special study of department 
stores during that lime? 

Miss Svjcnbon. No. 

Mr. Thompson. And what study you have made as to the department stores 
is from the study you have made ot them since November? 

Miss Sven son. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have ytu made any study of the wages paid to saleswomen 
in department stores? 

Mhs Sv en son. T!ie only way I liave of gel ting at the salaries is from the 
girls themselves, as 1 have been organizing them. 

Mr. Thompson. From the girls themselves? 

Miss Sven.son. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson. What ages do those girls ran from, take the youngest to the 
oldest V 

Miss Sv en son. "Well, l think the gills 1 have come in contact with run from 
Id, or 17 to about 30. 

Mr. Thompson. What were their years of service, if you know; how long 
have they been working—take the shortest---a few months or weeks? 

Miss Svenson. Most of them have been working a year or two or throe jours. 

Air. Thompson. What wages did these employees receive that are members 
of your organization? 

Miss Svenson. Well, I find talking to most of the girls, that the wages run 
from $f> to 8; hut I hud the largest group ot girls are getting about $7. 1 find 
more girls who toll me they are getting $7 than any other wage. Of course, 
there are girls who toll mo they are getting $0 and $10, but tlu* largest group 
of girls are getting $7. 

Mr. Thompson. JIow do joii nnivo at it as the largest group? ITow do you 
make that determination? Have jou kept any ligures? 

Miss Svenson. I have not kept it tabulated at all. but just know’ how most 
every girl who comes and I ask her what she is getting, and she su.vs $7. That 
seems to be the ugular run of salaiies m the department-store business. 

Mr. Thompson. And these girls are sales girls? 

Miss Svenson. Sales girls; yes, sir. The ones not sales girls gel o\on lower 
than that. 

Mr. Thompson. "What proportion of the gills 10 and over tell you they are 
receiving only $5 a week, if >ou know? 

Miss Svenson. I couldn’t tell >ou what proportion, but quite a number. The 
girls who are cashiers got mostly $4 and $.1 a week, doing cashiers’ work. 

Mr. Thompson. But you have kept no data? You have made no memoran¬ 
dum each time- 

Miss Svenson (interrupting). Just as l<> percentage, no. 

Mr. Thompson. Or as to the length ot service? 

Miss Svenson. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What stores generally aie yoil speaking of when you make 
this statement? 

Miss Svenson. Well, most of the stores. 

Air. Thompson. What do you mean by that? 

Miss Svenson. Well, Gimbol’s, Simpson-Cravvford, Greenhut-SiogeVs, Mary, 
Rothenberg, and Hearn. 

Mr. Thompson. What investigation have jou made with reference to the 
hours of work that exist in these stores? 

Miss Svenson. Well, 1 lind that the large department stores in New York 
City live up to the law as far as outward appearances are concerned; but that 
when a store says it opens at 8 30 and doses at 5.30 it does not mean at all 
that the employees work only at 8.30 to 5 30. They are always ordered in at 
8.15. And as to closing time they say the bell rings at 5.30; that means the 
customers have to leave the store, and naturally the girl has to stay until the 
customer leaves, and they cover up their stock before they go. Up at Gimbel’s, 
for instance, they quit at 5.30 supposedly, but. the girls tell me that the bell 
never rings before 5.40. A very good instance of that attitude, in the case 
of one of our street mootings sometimes the girls get out on time, and when 
thev come out the girl says, “ Oh, that is why the bell rang on time to-night,” 
when they see our automobile there. And I know several instances of girls 
at (limbers Just this last week in several departments tlmt were ordered on 
at 7.30. 
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Mr. Thompson. In the morning? 

Miss Sven son. In the morning. 

Mr. Thompson. What department? 

Miss Sven son. I dont’ know just the departments. Several of the girls came 
to me- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). That was last week? 

Miss Svenson. Last week. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, tlion they told you of the department? 

Miss S' enson. No; I did not learn. A girl came to me on Monda>, and I 
know her department, but 1 would not care to state it m this investigation. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you make any in\estimation of that statement? 

Miss Sv en son. No; I did nut make any investigation. I knew it was true 
when the girl told me. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt other stores do you speak of in that respect? 

Miss Stevenson. Well, I think it applies to all the stores. 1 don’t know of 
the 7.80 opening—I never hoard of that in any oilier store; never heard of it 
before. 

Mr. Thompson. Why do vou say that applies to all stores? 

Miss Sven son. J mean the ringing of the hell alter the regular hour and 
they having to come m 15 or 20 minutes beloro, and as to the oveitime at night. 
All the girls without exception tell me they have to work more or less over¬ 
time. and that they get not lung for it. For instance, in (limbers they get 35 
cents for supper if they work two hours; but it is the custom m (Umbel's to 
let the girls otf at half-past 7 or a quarter of 8, so they won't even have to pay 
them that 35 cents. 

Mr. Thompson. When jou say this condition exists in all stores generally, 
j on mean the girls come to ><>u irom time to time and tell you of that condition 
and leave the impression with you that it occurs in all stores? 

Miss Sven son. I never have spoken to a girl m a department store that did 
not tell me that she had to work overtime. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean that the bell rings later each time than the time 
stated? 

Miss Svenson. No; T have not heard of that complaint outside of GimheTs; 
but other stores the girls say the bell rings on time, hut they don’t get out on 
time. If the bell rings at 0 o’clock they don't leave their department until 
0.10, and they don’t get out on the street until 0.15 or 0.20. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, the employees o( the store generally have to 
work a few minutes overtime each night? 

Miss Svenson. Yes; why, when we have our street meetings, we see girls 
continually coming out at 7 o’clock when the meeting has adjourned. Not all 
of them, but they come out 10 or 15 minutes after the store closes, and then 
they come out all the time we are having our meeting; I see the girls coming 
out up 1 ill 7 o’clock after the meeting is adjourned. 

Mr. Thompson. You have been holding meetings around the different stores 
in lids city? 

Miss Svenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. llmv frequently? 

Miss Svenson. Twice a week and sometimes more. 

Mr. Thompson. And your opinion in icgard to tins matter is gained from 
talking to the girls themselves and lrom what >on have seen in holding these 
meetings around the stores? 

Miss Svenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you know in reference 1o the mutual benefit asso¬ 
ciation, and the attitude of the different store's toward it, and from what 
source do you know that? 

Miss Svenson. The mutual benefit association—I think that law which was 
passing in April is being broken by all Hie stores who have mutual benefit 
associations. Of course all of them say it is voluntary. The girls tell you 
always they are made to understand that unless they join the mutual benefit 
association they can not work for the store, and the money is deducted from 
the employee’s salary. Money is being deducted in all the stores from the 
employee’s* salary always, in some stores monthly and some weekly. 

Mr. Thompson. Y t ou mean it is taken out of tueir pay- 

Miss Svenson (interrupting) Taken out of their pay before they get their 
env elope. 

Mr. Thompson. This information you give from the same source? 

Miss Svenson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wlmt do you know about the* sanitary conditions in the 
stoics of .Now York, and what Is jour inlormation? 

Miss Svenson. I think most ot the newer stores are living up to the sanita¬ 
tion laws pretty well, ourside of the basements and sub-basements. The venti¬ 
lation in the sub-basements of Cimbel’s is verv bad, and I know of girls—many 
girls who have been taken sick after a few mouths’ work there. 1 don’t know 
that a gill could work in (limhei’s sub-ha-ement any length of time, 

Mr. Thom 1’son. Have you anything more to say about that or any other 
store--any other details about it? 

Miss Svenson. No; I think that one of our other witnesses will he aide to 
cover sanitation and that part of it a great deal better than I can. 

Mr. Thompson. In jour position as organizer for the union have you met 
tin' heads o! any of I hose stores? 

Miss Svenson. No; 1 ha\e no!--not personally. T have met most of them, 
mid they talked in me outside of the store, and said something to me which was 
not very pleasant. 

Mr. Thompson. How do you seek to organize stores? What methods do 
you use? 

Miss S\k\so\. Well, the method we use generally Is the out-of-door meetings, 
and at these meetings we, of course, have speakers and have literature there 
that the girls can take if they want to, with our application on it; and then we 
toilow up these names, ot course, and interview the girls when we get them that 
wav. That s<»emed to us the best form of propa mnda. 

Mr. ThomJ* .on And have these stores ever opposed your work? 

Miss Svenson. \\ h\, jes; the.v oppose it all the lime. All the stores have 
opfKised it as far as our street meetings are concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. What form does their opposition take? 

Miss Svenson Whv they try to arrest us and have the detectives around 
there making the girls go away, or are trying to scare tin* girls, and T have an 
alhdavit here from Marj R. Samlford, a member of the committee, who Is one 
of our workers and is a wav now, and in that she states she had a conference 
with Mr. Duggan, tin' geneial superintendent of (Jimhel Bros. Miss Sanford is 
in Kit rope now and before leaving she made this atlidavit, and 1 will lie glad 
to give it to the commission and to read it now if I nmy. 

A Phil 22, 101 1. 

Alter a long conversation with Mr. Duggan, general superintendent of Giinhel 
Bros.. in which lie dwelt upon the fairness of his In m to its emplo.\ee«. lie said: 
••They would lire the tirst girl who joined the union and everj girl who joined 
the union.” This conversation took place in Mr Duggan’s office last autumn, a 
few days after a street meeting of the retail clerks’ union outside the Uimbel 
store. Referring to the fact that there hull been a strike of union drivers lour 
dajs alter the (Jimhel store has aliened, he said that with Hod’s help ho de¬ 
termined to crush the life out of the union and grind It to powder. 

M VHY It. Sant-oud, 

00 drove street, New York. 

( 1 11v of NTw York, County of New York: 

On the 22d day of April, in the year 1011, before me personally came Mary It. 
Sanford, to me known, and known to me to lie the individual described m, and 
Who executed the foregoing instrument, and who acknowledged to me that she 
executed the same. 

Sworn to before me this 23d day of April, 1914. 

i, s j M. C Skvks, 

Notary Public. 

New York County, No. 3710. New York Register, No. 5317. 

Mr. Thompson. Who is Miss Sanford? 

Miss Sven son. Member of the committee on organization of the retail clerks. 

Mr. Thompson. Connected with any other association? 

Miss Svenson. No; she is not. She is a woman here in New York- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). IN* you know whether she is in the consumers’ 
league- 

Miss Svenson (interrupting). Why she was in the consumers league. I 
think she is now; and on this I would very much like to have the commission 
call Miss Dutcher, who can tell you about Stern Bros., and 1 have a witness 
here who can tell jou about Mr. Percy Strauss, showing their opposition. 


u 
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Mr. Thompson. In appearing hero as a witness 1ms anybody asked you to 
appear boro as a witness to-day? Do you appear here for others? 

Miss Svknson. What do you mean? 

Mr. Thompson. I mean have any of the employees or the members of your 
union ask you to appear? 

Miss Svknson. I am now speaking—nobody asked me to, but I am speaking 
as a representative of the employees who belong to our union. Js that wlmt you 
mean? 

Mr. Thompson'. Well, whether any of the* girls in the stores have asked you 
to come hen*? 

Miss Svknson. Why, yes; most of this matter I have gained through the gills 
whom I would be very glad to put on this stand, if they eouid come; and they 
have given me a great deal of information about diflerenf matters at different 
times. I wish 1 could put these girls on the stand to tell these stories them¬ 
selves—it would he very much more con\ mcing - but of course the girl thut 
would he put on the stand would lose her position immediately. 

Mr. Thompson. And tlmt is the reason you are appearing now? 

Miss Svknson. That is the reason I am appearing now. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ hat lm\e you to say with relerenee to the opposition of the 
dry goods stores lo the union? 

Miss Svknson. Why, I would also like to say—I would like to lm\o Mr. 
Muckie, former employee of Wanamakcr’s, who was discharged just recently, 
and told that ho was discharged because he belonged to the union. This is a 
vorv recent matter and will lx* interesting, I think, after Mr. Lynn testified 
that they did not have any opposition to tlx* union. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you know with reference to tlx* existence of any 
systematic opposition to people who are m the union as to their getting work 
with the stores or as lo retaining the position which they already have? 

Miss Svknson. Well, we know, and all tlx* girls know, thal if it is found out: 
that they belong to the union Unit they will lose their position, and will not 
gel a position in any department stoic in the city. 

Now we have no way ot knowing that, only that it happens and that the 
girls can not get employment again—if they don't get them in the first instance; 
and Mr. Mackie will testily and give tlx* leason lor tlx* girls not daring to tell 
tlx* truth. I think in our last factory investigation the commission found out 
at the priv do hearings that tlx* girls test died there who could not testify in 
tlx* public lie irings. When they went around gathering information and in¬ 
vestigating toe stores the inspector always had a representative of tlx* store 
with him and again tlx* girl could nor tell the truth. And the Women’s Trade 
Union and consumers’ league they all know that the girls have—there an* 
many, many evils that the girls resent hut are at raid to tell. They know it 
means their jobs. There is no other way of knowing it. hut that they do. And 
many of the girls in the stores have been told by tlx* floorwalkers and buyers 
thal if they joined tlx* union they will lose their jobs. Many girls have been 
told by the under people that. 

Mr Thompson. W hat is your opinion or what are your views, if you have any, 
with reference to what should b<* done with reference t<> hearing the grievances 
of employees of department stores? 

Miss Svknson. What do you mean, by this commission? 

Mr Thompson. Mo, no; not by tins commission, but what should lx* done in 
the store itself? 

Miss Svknson. Oh. well, of course T feel there is only one thing; that is, 
organization of tlx* workers themselves whereby they can have a shop com¬ 
mittee and deal with the people higher up and not alwavs witJi the petty 
officers. They have so much to endure from the petty olheers and bosses like 
the buyers and aisle men and lloorwalkers, etc. They never have a chance of 
bringing their grievances to tlx* real head. Now, if they had an organization 
and had a shop committee, as they do in factories, they could come in touch 
with the men higher up. 1 think really in some stores the men higher up do 
not know the things the girls have to contend with. In tills way they would 
be able to meet them and settle their grievances in that way. I think that is 
the only way that it could he handled. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any views on the minimum wage law? 

Miss Svknson. Of course 1 am iu favor of minimum wage, but I feel that 
just like all other laws without organization it will not he enforced any more 
than we could enforce the other laws. I feel that the minimum wage is a very 
good thing if there is no organization behind it to enforce that law. 
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Mr. Thompson. I understand you that you believe that the organization of 
the workers can heller enforce the law than the State inspectors? 

Miss Svknson. Yes; because the labor department could not have enough in¬ 
spectors to investigate every girl’s pay envelope. 1 don’t see why the stores of 
Mew York do not want a minimum wage law. If the commission will permit 
me I have a statement here made by Mr. Letts, the president of the National 
Uetail Dry (Hoods Association, who lias a store in Los Angeles where they 
have the eight-hour day and the $10 minimum wage. lie makes this state¬ 
ment which is short, and I would like to read it. 

Mr. Thompson. You may hie that with the commission. 

Chairman Wai.sk. If it is short, just let her read it into the record. 

Miss Svknson. He said : “ Frankly, gentleman, the minimum wage for women 
lias come. You will have to meet it. And why shouldn’t you meet it? What 
harm is it going to do to you if every merchant has to pay the same wage? 

“ It becomes precisely Ihe same as other expense accounts. A few years ago 
my superintendent told me that he had been able to cut down the wages of our 
employees 11] per cent. At that time I thought it a line thing, but 1 have 
come to sec more dearly. 

“ With tin 1 minimum wage there will he no injustice and no advantage taken. 
Hitherto the law of supply and demand lixed the wage schedule. Henceforth 
it will he otlicieiiey, and il the cost of the selling is increased the purchaser is 
the one who will pay. 

“Of couiso, it is hard for the standpatter to meet present conditions. He 
lmlcs to gi»e way. He likes to do business the same ns ‘JO years ago. He 
does not want these changes. 

“ Well, gentlemen, wo must accept them or retire from business. We must 
be open minded. 

“An eight-hour law for employees is pending in some States. When this 
law first came to our State we thought, it was very drastic, inasmuch as it 
provides that no woman or girl employee may work more than eight hours in 
any day. Time, however, has proved the wisdom of the law.” 

it seems to me that if the employer who is doing business with an eight- 
hour day and minimum wage of $10 does not tind that drastic, that the em¬ 
ployers In New York City should begin to look at the matter with less ap¬ 
prehension and opposition. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, I think. 

Miss Svknson. There are a few tilings more that T would like to say. 

Chairman W vi.sir. If you have anything that you desire to volunteer to this 
commission or if you desire to amplify you may do so. 

Mr. Thompson. lUit lirst there are two questions that i should like to ask 
the witness. You said that you believed that organization of Ihe employees 
was necessary In order to enforce the law; that otherwise the law would not 
he enforced, as they are not enforced at present. Wluit laws do you know or 
have you in mind that are not being enforced? 

Miss Svknson. The Hi-hour law is not being enforced. There is the com¬ 
pulsory mutual-benefit law which is not being enforced. 

Mr. Thompson. And you have given already the reason why? 

Miss Svknson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And in what respect? 

Miss Svknson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.kh. Are there any others that occur to you that you claim 
are not being enforced? 

Miss Svknson. Well, as I say, I don’t—I can’t speak at first hand, hut as 
to ventilation, we have a witness here who can. Mr. Schwartz will he able to 
testify on the subject of ventilation. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any other kind of occupation or source of income 
at the present time? 

Miss Svknson. 1 give all my time to the retail clerks’ union. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you help organize the retail clerks’ union? 

Miss Svknson. Did I help organize it when it was—I do not know just what 
you mean. 

Mr. Thompson. In the beginning? 

Miss Svknson. In the beginning; no. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work at the occupation of telegrapher, 
and what was your compensation? 

Miss Svknson. My compensation as telegrapher—I had a great many different 
jobs as telegrapher. I worked in the telegraph companies at a salary of $15 
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and .$10 a week, and in brokers’ ofliees at $20 and $25 a week. As telegrapher; 
I have not worked at telegraphy since 1907. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did you work at it? 

Miss Svenson. How long did I work at it? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Svenson. From 181*9 to 1907. 

Mr. Thompson. What lias boon jour compensation and what is your compen¬ 
sation from the labor organization now at the present time? 

Miss SvENiSOv. Now; at the present tune? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Miss Svenson. $20 a week. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that gi\mg the number of the members of the 
organization will he a \iolation ol conlidenee? 

Miss Svenson. 1 do. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Conneei.. isn't it a fact that the reason you do not desire to 
give the number of the members, that its membership might indicate weakness, 
or something, on the part of the organization? 

Miss Svenson. Not necessarily. 

Commissioner O’Conmil. Is it tear that the employers will take advantage 
in some way? 

Miss Svenson. I think that if I could give the numbers the employers would 
probably he very much surpi ised. 1 do not think it would show weakness at all. 
I think, though, that it is a tiling that I should not reveal. 

Commissioner Commons. Is tins retail clerks’ union oiganr/ed by the Women’s 
Trade Union Dengue? 

Miss Svenson. No; they are not. We are affiliated with the ’Women's Truth' 
Union Deague. They walked with the organization of it in the beginning. T 
Think in dune. Hut we have not been working directly under them. The retail 
clerks’ union have boon working under a eonimittoe. Tin* union is a subcom¬ 
mittee, hut tin* union is allilmted with the Women's Trad*' Union Dengue. 

Commissioner Commons Well, the otlieials of the Women's Trade Union 
League have assisted you m the organization? 

Miss Svi'NsoN. Yes. 

Deiminssjoner Commons. Am! are keeping it up? 

Miss Sve son. Yes. 

Commission''!’ Commons. Does this organization have a fund outside of the 
strike fund? 

Miss Svenson. No, sir; it hasn't any. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, they accumulate a fund, I presume? 

Miss Svenson. No; they have no outside fund at all, on account of the small¬ 
ness of tli*' dues. Tliej have not been able to start any finals. 

Commissioner Commons, lias the international organization that is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor—lias it anj organization in the depart¬ 
ment stores here? 

Miss Svenson. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Has it hail organizers hero at any time to organize? 

Miss Svenson. No; not that 1 know ot ; not in the department stores. They 
have a grocery clerk.-.' union here, but not in the department stores. 

Commissioner Commons. How long since they have attempted to organize; or 
have joil knowledge of that? 

Miss Svenson. The department store workers? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Miss Svenson. Never, so far as I know, in New York City. 

Commissioner Commons. How far hack dot's jour memory go on that? 

Miss Svenson. Probably 1908 or 1907. I did not know much about it before 
then. 

Commissioner Commons. Have they protested in any way against your organ¬ 
izing outside? 

Miss Svenson. No; they have not. 

Commissioner Commons. Not being recognized by them? 

Miss Svenson. No; we. have not. We lm\o had several conferences, trying to 
get to some kind of understanding. Wo want to alfiliate with the international 
as soon as it is possible for us to do so. 

Commissioner Commons. And have one agreement. And what about your 
dues? 
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Miss S\ kn.son. You see, the dues—it sems as though they were not very 
much; lmt in New York City, where the girls are already taxed by the stores 
for u mutual benefit association, some 2.1 to 10 cents a month, it makes it very 
haul lor her also to pay as much again or more In her union. The international, 
5 mi know, has the sick benefit and eveiyllnng sin* would get in tin* international 
"with her dues, every thing that she has and a great deal more, because she would 
also have it in the international. 

Commissioner Commons. So far as your union was concerned, was it formed 
on the same policies as the international? 

Miss Sven son. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. II recognizes tlu* principles of trade agreements? 

JUisK Svknhon. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Tt believes in making agremeiits with employers? 

Miss S\ k\son. bs. 

Commissioner Commons. Ha\e you any inlorination about the extent of this 
matter of lines and deductions on account of what vve have heard here regarding 
complaints? 

Mhs Sven son. Yes; they usually- 

Commissioner Commons (interrupting). How extensive—that is, is it a very 
large matter? 

Miss S\i;\’so.\. It is a very large matter. That is a thing I wanted to talk 
on--the complaints from cashiers of tin* deductions for (heir shortages. I don't 
think that many people would believe it if they heard that the girls are getting 
,si and $5 a week and are continually huwng shortages deducted from their 
salaries. Long, long ago 1 met a girl who was between lt» and IT years old, 1 
should judge, working in Cimhel Pros., getting St a week, and she was charged 
.$21 shortage. She asked to have this shortage explained to her, and they said, 
“Never mind, you made the shortage” They never show her when* the 
mistake is made, the cashiers. They never get any statement whatever of that. 
Slit* was changed $21 and lor two weeks they did not give her any salary, and 
then they fold her they would take a dollar a week out of her salary until they 
had the $21. After she had been getting $8 lor several weeks, she told them 
that she could not live on the $11 but would leave. So when she resigned, the 
day I saw her, she said she was going back again to see if thev would give 
her any salaiy for that last week, and l don't know whether they did or not, 
but I could find out, and I will give that material to the commission if tbe.v 
want it. 

Commissioner Commons. How general—-that was an extreme case, perhaps? 

Miss Sv ion son. That was one extreme <«se, but the shortages are pretty 
general. All the cashiers complain of shortages and complain ot not being told 
just where the mistake was made. 

Commissioner Commons. How about sales girls? You are speaking of 
cashiers? 

Miss Sven son. Yes; I am speaking now of cashiers. 

Commissioner Commons. It falls on Ihem more than the others? 

Miss Kvenson. The sales girls also complain that if there is a mistake, who¬ 
ever the mistake is blamed on is the one that is charged. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, is it quite general? Have you taken any 
sort of a ("'Hsus of the organization to Hud out how many have suffered on that 
account? 

Miss Svkvron. I can not tell just bow many, but it is a general complaint from 
all Sales people. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you say one-half ol your membership? 

Mi^ Sven son. J think all of them have had that happen to them some time 
or other, hut 1 don’t know whether—I don’t think it is a thing that happens to a 
saleswoman < very week, but it does to a cashier. 

Commissioner Commons As a matter of fact, if an employee had many of 
these deductions, she would he finally discharged altogether, wouldn’t she? It 
would he u sign of incompetency? 

Miss K\ unsox. I don’t know ; 1 have never had an instance of a girl being 
discharged for that, although there are many girls who have been charged for 
mistakes. 1 don't know any girl who was discharged and told it was on that 
account. 

Commissioner Commons. Have these tines anything to do with these premium 
system or commission—would you say the tines are as large as the commissions? 

Miss Sven so n . You know, the commission system—the commission system, I 
don’t know what you mean. Will you please read that question? 
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Commissioner Commons. Well, tin* commission system; they probably earn 
about 30 per cunt more than thou* rate of weekly wages? 

Miss Svenson. All the stores do not have commission systems. 

Commissioner Commons, Well, where they do have it, do they have a lining 
system that would absoib It? 

Miss S\KNiSON. l>o they have a lining system? 

C/ommissioner Commons. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Connkee. '3 hat would equal the amount of the percentage. 

Miss Svenson. Yes; I think they do. 

Commissioner O’Connkee. Where the girl made a dollar a week extra on the 
percentage system, would she also have a dollar a week m lines, to eat it up? 

Miss Svenson. 1 don't know exacll.v whether it would he exactly the same. 
1 think it is different amounts at different times. The commission system, of 
course-—take Wanunuiker’s commission system, that is one that tends to make 
the employees generally very much dissatished. They give them a drawing 
account, as I understand it, and they give them no statement whatever of then* 
earnings, and they just, come to them and they ask them how much their 
account is, and they say, “ You still owe us money,” and there seems to he 
fill’ll! dissntislaction over the commission system. 'There isn’t so much where 
they get a regular salary and additional commission, hut at Wanunmker’s, 
when 1 it is entirely commission, with what they call a drawing account, there 
is \er,v much dissatisfaction. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, there is some of the (inns who do not have a 
commission system, are there? 

Miss Sven son. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. They pay' a straight weekly wage? 

M i ss S v v nson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Do the employees favor that preferably? 

Miss Sven sox. Yes; 1 think that most of the employees would rather have a 
good salary and know what they aie going to gel every* week than have any 
commission, because the commission, of course, eventually' is nothing but the 
speeding-up system, and the longer they woik at it the harder It is. Their 
commission next year is based on what they sell tins year Next year they 
have to make so much more than they made tins year to get the commission, 
so if makes a speeding-up system altogether. 

Coinmlss. >ner Commons in what way can it speed up a clerk? I can see 
how it might speed up a lactory worker, but in what way would it speed up a 
sa leslady? 

Miss S\ enson. Suppose ft girl sells worth of goods a week, and at (lie 
end of Hie year the linn arranges it, i think they say, next year everything 
over $2o0 you will get. a commission. Now, the next year she speeds up to 
.%’>00 or $27o, and at the end ol that year they would ligure her extra com¬ 
mission on what that department sold the previous year, and would make her 
have to sell lrom $27o to $;U)U worth the following year before getting her 
commission. 

Commissioner Commons. This system that you have just described, is that 
the one that is generally used? 

Miss Sven son. 1 think that is the svstem that It. II. Mao.y iims. 

Commissioner Commons. What other places. 

Miss Svenson. 1 don’t know juM how Wanamaker hgures it. but I think 
most of them tigure it out the same way. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you say that applies to McCreory’s? 

Miss Svenson. I do not know; l could not say. I think that is the way the 
most, of them ligure out their commissions—on departments, on what that de¬ 
partment makes—and each year they' hgine it on the former year’s business. 

Commissioner Commons. That is different from the McCreery system as de¬ 
scribed here yesterday? 

Miss Svenson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Your impression is that is the general method? 

Miss Svknson. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Taking the preceding year’s sales and figuring out 
the commissions so as to just get them to do a little more the next year; is 
tlmt it? 

Commissioner Commons. So that each year it increases the pressure? 

Miss Svknson. Yes. 
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Commissioner Commons. Does that have anything to do with the health of 
the saleslady—that is, the speeding up—does it ha\e a nervous effect at all? 

Miss S\ knson. Of course, J think it does. I think a girl’s work is very hard 
as it is, and if they have to keep trying to push business it makes it pretty 
hard on the girl, too, who has a poor department, such as a silver department, 
or a department that handles things that people do not have to buy, because she 
can not sell the amount that another department, can, and her sales are very 
much lower, and it makes it verv much harder on those departments where they 
soli things that I would call luxuries. 

Commissioner Commons. Wouldn't that make the saleslady more patient with 
customers, more attr:i< me and more wilting to he of service to them? Wouldn’t 
it have that effect, to cause them to take more interest in their department? 

Miss S\ knson. I think the girls take plenty of Interest for the money they 
are getting at the present time. 1 don’t think they need any more interest. 

Chairman Wajsii. At tins point the commission will adjourn until this after¬ 
noon at 2 o’clock, to meet m this room. 

(Thereupon, at 12110 p m, the commission adjourned, to meet again at 2 
o’clock p. m.) 

AI'TI.U RECESS—2 V. M. 

Commissioner Commons in the chair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, will you proceed? 

TESTIMONY OF MISS HILDA SVENSON—Continued. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Delano, have you any questions to ask? 

Commissioner Yes; 1 want to ask one or two. 

Miss Svenson, did you hear the testimony given by Miss lteeks yesterday? 

Miss K\ knson. Miss Peeks? 

Commissioner Delano, Yes. 

Miss S\ knson. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you know anything about that investigation that 
she reported? 

Miss S\ knson. I have mid the report of that investigation. 

Commissioner Delano. Is it accurate or reliable, so far as it goes; can the 
commission assume it is accurate, so far as it goes? 

Miss Svenson. I fool the average wage they gave is not a good average wage, 
on account of tlu* high-priced people being counted in that average wage. 
They have the salesladies, I think, up to and $00. I don’t know where they 
get a Jf.10 and .$(50 saleslady, because I have never met them. And I think 
that makes the average very had. 

I think the welfare work which they dwell on greatly in that regard is, of 
course, one I am not particularly interested in, because I think most of the 
welfare work is what the employer should do and not want to boast of. I 
think a lug department, store should have those things, and it does not make 
up for wages or anything else. I think it is rather a puzzling average. I don’t 
think it is anywhere near what the majority of the people get. 

I know that the employees do not think very much of the welfare work, 
neither do they of the welfare secretary. They say if it is a good legitimate 
kick they have they would not dare bring it to the welfare secretary. They 
fear that they are too close to the tirm and it would injure them. That is a 
kick on wages or hours or anything like that. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Garretson, have ><>u any questions? 

Commissioner Garretson. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Speaking of those wage statistics, you criticize 
the average? 

Miss Svenson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You would not criticize the grouping of so many 
under $9, for instance? 

Miss Svenson. No. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you think that is accurate? 

Miss Svenson. 1 think the average is bad. I mean, it looks bad. It does 
not give the people a good idea. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So far as the groupings, so far as they are con¬ 
cerned, the proportions that are paid at different rates, you think that prob¬ 
ably represents it? 

it 
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Miss Svenson. I think It probably is pretty fair. 

Acting Chairman Commons. X think Unit is all the questions. 

Miss Svenson. There is another tiling I would like to talk about, if I call? 
Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Miss S\ kn son. Another one of the sinnil tilings that happens so often in tlie 
department stores, ami 1 receive a great many complaints about, both from 
our letters and from the people who are not members, and that is the discharge 
and reldilng in the department stores. .So many times on Christmas Kve a 
girl is discharged and reemployed after tile first of January, and the girls feel 
right from that that it is just to do away with their vacation. Hut that occurs. 
They are not continuous employees tor a year and it does away with their 
vacation, but in some of the stores they are discharged the night before the 
holiday and taken on the day alter the holiday, so they are not paid tor Hie 
holiday. This tiling is a great cause of complaint that 1 find amongst most of 

the girls. , 

Another one of the great complaints, of course, are Hie seats. The law 
provides for seats ill the department stores lor tlie girls, but 1 have never 
found a girl who said she was allowed to sit down during working hours. 
Either the floorwalker or the buyer comes along and asks her if she doesn't 
have anything to do and to get up and get busy, and tire girl was considered a 
shirker who attempted to sit very often. 

1 think tlie spy system in most, of the stores, what we consider the spy sys¬ 
tem is another great cause of discontent. The girls never ieel they can trust 
anviio.lv. They always feel somebody is up next to them to spy to them 

Liltle tilings arc alwujs roporlud back, and tlic.\ don’t know whether the girl 

fcilttiiv' next to them, or the buyer, or anybody around there, is not going right 
to the employer always with every little thing. It is a great cause of discon¬ 
tent among the employ ees. 

I don't think there is anything else I have to say. . 

Acting Chairman Commons. IHd you make any group classihcalion ol the 
different dopnitment stores at all with reference to those that are favorable t<* 
wlmt you consider the proper treatment of labor? _ , 

Miss Svenson. Well, 1 think—of course, there are a few of (lie high-classed 

stores where tlie girls get heller money, and l have made no classilication what¬ 
ever of them. I do know Unit llioro are some of the larger stores where the 
girls are he. \g bettor paid, hut most of them have little petty things go on 
lust* the saim 1 think there are very few where they do not have them. 

Acting Chainnan Commons. So far as the wage conditions are concerned, how 
many of (lie stores would you say are satisfactory ? 

Miss Svenson. I do not think any of them are sal islactory, hut 1 think they 

are better than the other* I think there are probably this.. four stores in 

New York, three or four of the large stores, that pay a be,ter wage than the 
others. That is all, I flunk. . . 

Acting Chairman Commons. Docs your union ask for n minimum wage. 

Miss S\ kn son. One of our demands is for a minimum Mage. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the amount? 

Miss Svenson. Nine dollars. , . 

Act Ing <'hairmaii Commons. You asked for nine- you ic-x for nine. 

Miss Svenson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman ('ommons. Nolle of the stores conic up to that . 

Miss Svenson. No, sir. 

Actin'- Chairman Commons Docs that apply solely to the sales departments? 
Miss Svenson. That applies to all adult help. V\ e have a $•> minimum tor 

what we call juniors. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Juniors? 

Miss Svenson. Yes, sir. . ... 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think that is all. V mi are excused, .Miss 

Svenson. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES MACKIE. 


Mr. Thompson. Give ns your name. 

Mr. Mackie. James Maekie. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Mr. Mackie. 8 East Ninth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business. 

Mr. Mackie. 1 ara not working at the present time. 
3 g§ 19 °_S, Doc. 415, 04-1—vol 3-18 
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Mr. Thompson. How long have you boon out of work? 

Mr. Mack in. Sin&* the 2d of June. 

Mr. Thompson. Whore wore you working on the 2d of .Tune? 

Mr. Mackie. John Wanamaker’s. 

Mr. Thompson. How did you come to leave John Waimmaker’s? 

Mr. Mackik. I was told by the detective. He asked me if it was true 
that I belongs! to the employees’ union, and 1 said, “Yes.” He asked me 
did I know what that meant. 1 said, “No.” “Well,” he says, “how long 
have you been with this firm?” I says, “Well, for a number of years; about 
seven or eight years.” He says, “ Don’t you think you ure very foolish to join 
this union? ” Jle says, “ You risk losing your job, and you don’t know when you 
will get another.” “Well,” I says, “1 don’t know; that might he true” He 
says, “Did you give this union any information with regard to John Wann- 
maker’s store? ” I said, “ 1 did.” lie said, “ Did you give them the ballots that 
were taken at Wanamaker’s store some time ago?” referring to the employees 
ha\3ng a union of their own. I said, “I did not.” “Well,” lie says, “I have 
reliable information that you did.” I says, “Well, I did not.” “Did you gne 
them any information about our employees’ benefit association?” I said, "I 
did” “What information did yon give them?” “Well,” I said, “I was asked 
it John Wannmaker was still running his benefit association since the new law 
had passed, and 1 said that lie was, but it was not being run illegally as it was 
not compulsory, as Jt had been, any more, as it had been before the law was 
I Missed. Now,” 1 said, “ is there anything wrong about that?” “ Welt," he says. 
*• the goner it manager, Mr. Lynn, will have to decide that.” He took mo into 
Mr. Lynn and he toid Mr. Lynn—he introduced me to Mr. Lynn, rather, and told 
Mr. Lynn that I lielougod to the employees’ union. Mr. Lynn asked me if it was 
true. I says, “ Yes.” He sa>s, “ Well, we don’t care whether you belong to the 
union or not; that doesn’t interest this firm; but if you have been giving nnv 
inhumation about this firm to that union, we will have to got rid of you” 
Well, I told him what information I had given, and Mr. Kelly then told him 
about this ballot business, which I again denied. “Well,” lie says, “we will 
have to inquire into that, and if we find that you have been giving any informa¬ 
tion we will have to dismiss you.” This was the day before Decoration Day. 
Just It) minutes before the dosing hour. I heard nothing more of it, and l 
went to work on Monday—Saturday was a holiday, and I went to work on 
Monday morning and worked all day and had not heard anything; and 
Monday evening I went to the head buyer and told him about it, and he had 
ne\er heard of it—had heard nothing of the matter, and he says, “I don’t 
think you will he dropped because you ore a member of the union.” I told 
him Mr. Lynn says that he doesn’t care whether 1 am a member of Ihe union 
or not, but 1 must not give any information to the union. And that's like 
telling a man he can go to church, but he must not pray. 

I heard nothing more of it until Tuesday, when I was sent for to the em¬ 
ployment office and given my slip of dismissal. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Call your nc\t witness, Mr. Thompson—unless 
you have some further statements you would like to make, Mr. Mackie. 

Mr Mackik. 1 have. 1 would like to tell you the length of time l worked for 
that firm and the cause of my first dismissal. In fact, if I would he allowed the 
time, 1 would like to give you my department store experience In Ihe Wuimmuker 
store, as I think it will give you a whole lot of light on the subject 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. Speak a little louder, please; we can't hear you 
o\or here. 

Mr. Mackik. 1 went to work for that firm first in September, 1905, as an entry 
clerk at $10 a week, and it was in {he furuituie department, and we worked 
during the months of February and August until 11 o'clock at night, almost 
during those entire months. We received 35 cents for supper. On none of those 
occasions was I ever late but once. I was five minutes late, and was called 
up 1 o the manager’s office, who was then Mr. Duggan, who, 1 believe, is now 
with (limbers, and he gave me a 15-rnimite address. 1 said to him, “Mr. Dug¬ 
gan, it is the liist lime I lia\e c\cr been late ’’ He says, “ Why were you late? ” 
“ Well, I am sorry,” I says; “I don’t l’eel very well this morning, and 1 over¬ 
slept.” ” What right have you to oversleep? What right have you to over¬ 
sleep? ” 1 said, “Mr. Duggan, do you know that I have been working here 
this entire month until 11 o’clock and coining at 7.30 every morning?” He 
said, “ No; we don’t know any tiling about that.” I was not docked for that. 
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Well, I worked in that department for three years. Then they made a change 
of a new buyer. The new buyer was known to mo personally, and he did not 
like me. The first day he came into the department ho was shown my duties by 
the chief clerk. The following morning he came into the oliiee again, passed 
all the other clerks, came right up to me, asked mo what my duties were. I 
told him. He says, “Is that all?” .1 said, “No: there are lots of other tilings 
I have got to do besides these regular duties. I ha\e got to take the complaints 
for two hours every morning, and I have got the credits." and 1 told him 
numbers of other things I had to do. He said nothing more, hut the third 
morning he walked in and did the same thing That was dining the February 
furniture sale. The last day of the sale I was dismissed. 1 went down to tin 1 
management’s oflhe and asked them why I was dismissed. Well, thev said, 
“ There is no reason, except we are reducing the help.” “ Well,” I says, “ that’s 
very strange; I worked hole three and a half jours, and there are two juniors 
in the office.” 

However, 1 just put in an application for a position again with Wanamaker’s, 
and I went in every morning lor three or four weeks to the employment office 
I saw* other people taken on, and on one occasion I ho employment manager told 
me ho had a position for me in the upholstery stock room. Tie says, “Come in 
to work to morrow morning.” I went in the following morning, and at 9 o’clock 
into the upholstery stock room, and the manager of that depaitment said, “I 
will phone down to the buyer,” which he had. and tins was the conversation 
which took place from one end. lie gave my name to the person in my old 
department who hail answered the phone and asked what ho knew’ about me. 
Then the next tiling that came over the phone was, “ Well, isn't he any good sit 
all? Is he honest ? Is he reliable? Is that so? All right.” “ We are very sorry, 
Mr. IMaekie, hut we can't in* you.” 

I went iu that employment ollice for throe or four weeks regularly e\er\ 
morning, hut could obtain no employment. Finally I gu\o it up as a had job. 
and tried some of the other stores, and could get no employment anywhere for 
seven months. Se\en months I was out of woi k. Finally some one in Siegel - 
Cooper's store who had formerly worked in Waimmnkor’s, and had a very good 
position in Siegel-Cooper’s store called me one day, and he says, “ Nmv, look 
here; T have phoned down to Wanam.tkor's furniture department, and you will 
get no work anvwhere unless you cease giving Wnnamaker as a reference.” 
3 says, “What does that mean?” He says, “This is the iclerence they are giv¬ 
ing: That i hey are sorry, hut that after you have worked l’or them several years 
thev have f ound it for their best interests to dispense with your services; but 
they have no charges to make. Now, while that is not saving anything, it is 
saying a whole lot.” 

So I sat down ami wrote Mr. John Wnnamaker a personal letter and registered 
it and marked it “ Personal,” and told him all the facts in the case. I received 
no reply from Mr. Wnnamaker, and so I wrote him again, telling him all lie 
stood for and the philanthropy and charity, and told him all I wanted was 
justice and not philanthropy or chantv, and 1 received no reply to that letter, 
either; hut he did have an investigation. 

Finally, I got a position with James A Jlearn & Son on Fourteenth Street, 
and I worked in their stock room for a year and a half 1 went in for $9 a 
week, and I got a raise* of ¥ 1 — to #10. 1 left there afterwards, and through 
another friend I got a position with Abraham A Stiauss, ol i’rooklvn, with the 
sheet writing department and worked for live* months, and Ihe hours were from 
(> p m. until the work was finished tin* next morning, winch was usually at 
8.30 n. m. We worked in the basement below* the level of the street, whore the 
lights were all artificial and the floor was unpaved, and in rainy weather water 
would all come in. and finally I fell I could not stand tin* work, 1 was not strong 
enough, and I left there and went hack to Wannmaker's, in their busy season 
in November. They do not look up your references when you come in at that 
time, and I made good for Christmas and they kept me on after the holidays 
and made me head of st.nk of that department, and 1 got an increase a year 
after that of $2. making $14. 

Last February T w*as hud off because John Wnnamaker could not afford to 
pay me $14 a week. They put another man in my place for $12. T had been 
working from the middle of November every year until the 1st of January 
until 11 and 12 o’clock at night without missing a night, and I went in to 
work at 7.30 every morning. T was never late hut once in the seven years n*’ 
my service with John Wanuumker. And the only reason given wus that they 
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were dismissing me because they could not afford to pay me $14 a week after 
seven years service. I was out three weeks, and was taken back in another 
department at a reduced salary. Then I was sent for by the detective, Mr. 
Kelly, and was dismissed. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I think there are no questions. Will you call 
the next witness, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Schwartz. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. S. NICHOLAS SCHWARTZ. 

Mr. Thompson. If the chairman please, Mr. Schwartz is called at the request 
of the union. Please give us jour name, your address, and your present 
business? 

Mr. Schwartz. S. Nicholas Schwartz, 1!»2 Sumner A\enue, in Brooklyn. My 
present business is real estate. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you at any time in tin* past been emplojed in a de¬ 
partment store in tills city? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What store? And when were you employed? 

Mr. Schwartz. I was employed in P.looiningdaic Pros.’ stole for three and 
one-half years, since May, 11)00, until November, 15)09. 

Mr. Thompson. Uow did you come to leave the employment of Blonmingdale 
J’.ros ? 

Mr. Schwartz. As a result of a quarrel that I had with the manager of my 
department, during which we both lost our heads and called each other names. 
I left the store in a huff. I came downtown and consulted one of my most inti¬ 
mate friends-- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Were jou discharged? 

Mr. Schwartz. I think m justice to me 1 ought to explain the circumstances, 
and I will not elaborate but just give tlie bare details. 1 came downtown and 
consulted with a very intimate friend of mine and told him that I had left the 
store. He suggested that it would not he wise for me to leave the store as a 
result of a quarrel, and he urged me against permitting my passion to get the 
bettor of my judgment. So, on his advice, ami after my own reconsideration, I 
did not want to leave the store under those conditions, so I decided to go back 
to the store and put the matter up to the linn, or to the superiors, for them to 
decide whether I was right or wrong. The next morning I w T cnt up to the 
timekeeper’s office to give my time and the timekeeper handed me a slip, the 
discharge slip. It simply said, “ Your services are no longer required,” or 
words to that effect. I was astounded, and I came down to the office of the 
superintendent and asked him about it, whether I was to be discharged without 
being given a hearing? He said lie did not know anything about it. I went to 
Mr. Samuel .T. Blooiningdale, and by the way, both Mr. Samuel J. Blooming- 
dale and the superintendent at that time are in iliis room here now. I told 
him about it. I recalled to him the fact that he and I had been corresponding; 
the fact that he had approved of my work; the fact that lie had asked me 
through a personal letter written in his own handwriting to try and install 
such improvements into my department as I had outlined in a certain article 
that I had written. Ho turned a deaf ear on me and refused to listen. I 
went hack to the manager. He said he did not know anything about it. That 
was the end of it. Those are the circumstances under which I left the em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr. Thompson. Now', Mr. Schwartz, since that time or during that time, you 
were acquainted with the conditions in Bloomingdale Bros.? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That is about four years ago? 

Mr. Schwartz. Four and a half years ago exactly. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know now anything with reference to the conditions 
in that store, or other department stores in this city, with reference to sanita¬ 
tion, hours of work of the female employees, wages, or the general treatment 
of employees? 

Mr. Soiiw \rtz. Do you mean conditions as they exist now, and not as they 
existed four and a half years ago? 

Mr. Thompson. Of your own knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Schw\rtz. Yes. Will you permit me to make a statement in regard to 
these tilings? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Schwartz. If you will permit, Mr. Thompson, I would like to give merely 
a little matter of record as to the number of department stores and the number 
of employees which I have acquired during my investigation. It is only a 
matter of about a half a minute. I just want to say that there are 32 depart¬ 
ment stores in Greater New York, with a total capital of from sixty-five to 
seventy-live million dollars. These department stores employ about 70.000 
workers, of whom about two-thirds are women. I will now pass on to answer 
your questions. In my three and a half years employment and altogether within 
the past eight Years, I have secured data and information that Is beyond re¬ 
futation, showing that the employees in the department stores of New York 
City do not receive a living wage, and that in many cases the sanitary, moral— 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). I think, Mr. Witness, that you should sti<k to 
the facts. We don’t want to speak- 

Mr. Schwartz (interrupting). This is just introduction. 

Mr. Thompson. If there is anything you want to tile, niiy document you want 
to tile, we will take it, but I want you to coniine your answer to your own ex¬ 
perience with hours, sanitary conditions, wages, any violations of the law 
regarding the employment of women? 

3\Ir. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And any violation of sanitary laws in the State? 

Mr. Schwartz. Will you permit me first to simply stale- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). 1 must object to—unless the commission 
wishes you to make this kind of a statement, f must objec t. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Your statement is entirely too general. You 
should give us information and not opinions. 

Mr. Schwartz. Exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you can give us specific information that is not 
based on any opinions, we will be glad to hu\e it. 

Mr. Schwartz. May 1 state in what capantv I was employed, and what my 
work was and bow I came to know conditions? 

Mr. Thompson. Those are all right, those facts. 

Acting Chairman Commons The conditions of wages, and what you know of 
present conditions? 

Mr. Schwartz. Exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What is the investigation that you have made? 
Will you t 11 us that? 

Mr. Scrn ,.utz. My investigation simply refeis to my following up the condi¬ 
tions that I Know existed at the time, in order to ascertain whether they still 
exist at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Common. And how many store's ha\e you covered in this 
investigation? 

Mr. Schwartz. I have' not mnele any investigation. I simply have ascer¬ 
tained in Bloorningdalo Bros.’s store by my personal observation since T lime 
left the store, to see what the conditions are there at the' present time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Ariel how did you get this information at the 
present time? 

Mr. Schwartz. By having gone to the store personally ever since I le*ft the 
store. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What, have you made a thorough Inspection? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir; exactly. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, will you ask such questions as 
you wish? 

Mr. 'Thompson. How often ha\o you visited Bloomingdale's store? 

Mr. Schwartz. I could not say how many time's. 

Mr. Thompson. Since you left? 

Mr. St hwartz. What is that? Since I left? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Schwartz. A great many times. 

Mr. Thompson. When was the last time you visited there? 

Mr. Schwartz. The last time I visited Bloomingdale Bros.’ store was on or 
about the 5th day of January, this year. 

Mr. Thompson. And what conditions then did you find in I’ looming' Sale’s 
store with reference to any of these questions? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What were the conditions < f sanitation? 
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Mr. Schwartz. I will now toll you. The conditions of sanitation, when we 
came to the store in the morning we im<l to go up to the fifth floor, to the 
timekeeper, ami we had to use the freight elevators- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Mr. Schwartz, I asked you what conditions 
you found in January when you went into Hie store in sanitary matters? 

Mr. Schwartz. Well, Mr. Thompson, I went on that day—I went there for 
a specific purpose, to look up only certain conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. What purpose did you go for and what did you find? 

Mr. Schwartz. I went on or about that day with the representatives of the 
consumers’ league, lo show them and have some one else see besides myself 
what the conditions arc. I showed Unit lady- 

Mr. Thompson. Wh.it rcprcsentutne of the consumers’ league wont with you 
that time? 

Mr. Schwartz Miss Nell Swartz, the executho secretary of the consumers’ 
league. 

Mr. Thompson. Any relative of yoqra? 

Mr. Schwartz. No; no relative whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. What condition did >011 see in company with these people 
who wen! with you? 

Mr. Schwartz. 1 went with Miss Swartz to show” her—if 1 may be permitted 
to use Miss Swartz's name; or I could simply refer to the official of the con¬ 
sumers’ league. 

Mr. Thompson. Say it as you please. 

Mr. Schwartz. I wont with that lady to show her in what condition the toilets 
in Hie store wore, particularly the toilets on the fifth floor and the toilets in 
the basement. We went up together. We went together up to the fifth floor. 
I asked this lady to go into the w'omen’s toilet and I went into the men’s 
toilet. I wanted to show her that between the two toilets there was a large 
opening about the size of an ordinary window, without any glass in it, be¬ 
tween the two toilets. She saw and I saw that that was the ease. 

Mr. Thompson. Where was this opening with reference to the floor; about 
how broad and about how 7 high? 

Mr. Schwartz. The two toilets were separated by a wooden partition. Tlio 
wooden partition ran not quite up to the window 7 , to within about 2 feet of 
the window. From that point the partition turned west without reaching the 
window 7 . Now, I suppose—I will not suppose anything. So that the women's 
toilet was separated from the men’s toilet by this partition. Now, on that 
partition that ran east and west there was that opening, that must be about 
24 inches—about 24 inches by about 3(> inches—in order to permit the air 
through the window to go into the women's toilet, as we saw it. 

Mr. Thompson. How high was the hot loin of that opening from Ihe floor? 

Mr. Schwartz. Well, the bottom of that opening was about 41 to 5 foot fnmi 
the floor. 

Mr. Thompson. So that a person of ordinary height standing there could 
look freely through this opening? 

Mr. Schwartz. Exactly. 

Mr. Thompson. Push their head through? 

Mr. Schwartz. What is 1 hat ? 

Mr. Thompson. Almost lean through? 

Air. Schwartz. Well, if I had not been ashamed of myself I would ha\e 
looked at Miss Swartz. 

Mr. Thompson. What other condition did you find there then? 

Mr. Schwartz. Then 1 took her downstairs to the basement, and I showed 
her where to enter the ladies’ toilet on the Fifty-ninth Street side. I went in 
through the men’s toilet. I showed her in the partition that separates those 
tw 7 o toilets a large, round opening, about 8 or 10 inches in diameter, in this 
partition between those two toilets at the height of about 8 feet from the 
ground. 

Mr. Thompson. What other condition did you see there then at that visit? 

Mr Sciiwautz. I recall now that the distinct purpose of that particular visit 
was in order to refute and to criticize the report of the National Civic Federa¬ 
tion on conditions in department stores. Another thing that wo did wns to go 
down to the office, denial department, and I asked a young lady that waited 
on people who came in how much discount they allowed to employees. The 
report of the National Civic Federation had stated that Rloomingdale Bros.’ 
store allows a discount of about 50 per cent to employees on dental work. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What per cent did you say? 

it 
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Mr. Schwartz. Fifty per rent. Both of us questioned this young lady, and 
she said that employees got 15 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the position the young lady occupied? 

Mr. Schwartz. As reception clerk; had a little desk right at the door and 
received visitors and received patrons. 

Acting Chairman Commons. In your opinion she would naturally know what 
discount was allowed? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. In addition to that, we went up to the hflh lloor, 
and there I saw u sign—the tilth iloor is the employees’ Hour- -and there hung 
a sign that staled in large t>pe that employees who will patronize the dental 
department will reeme a discount of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Thompson. Fifteen per eent? 

Mr. ScmvAiirz. Fifteen. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take that matter up with tlu* Ci\ic Federation? 

Mr. Sciiwar jz. I wrote a letter to The Survcv. which was published, stating 
these facts. 

I next went with this young lady to the optical department, when* the report 
of tlie National Civic Federation had said that employees again iceom* about 
f>0 per cent discount. We asked two people—two clerks at tin* optical counter 
and the\ said that employees receive only 10 per cent < ommission, the same ns 
do iiiemen, policemen, school-teachers, and other piivileged people; rather, 
people in the employ of the city. 

\\ e next went- 

Mr. Thompson. Did you write of that? 

Mr. SuiwAiiTZ. T did. That lias never been refuted 

Mr. Thompson. In the same letter. 

Mr. SriiwAiirz In the same letter. I have a copy of The Survey hero. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you file that with the commission? 

Mr. Schwartz. I will be very glad to do that. 

(The paper was marked “Schwartz Kxhibit No. 1, June II, 1911.” 

Schwartz Kxhibit No. 1, The Survey, vol. 31, No. Id, Jan. 17, 1913, pub¬ 
lication office 105 Kast Twenty-second Street, New York, was submitted in 
piinted form.) 

Mr. Stnw \ktz (continuing). We next went to the bank in the store, because 
tin- report of the National Civic Federation had stated that one of the welfare 
features in this store is that the store permits employees to open savings a«- 
<omits wi.h ns low as $1. I wanted to prove that anyone could go there and 
open a savings account with $1, and that il was not an inducement to the 
employees. 1 talked with one of the men at the bank, and we left. lie bad 
told me that I can open an account with $1. Hut in order to get that informa¬ 
tion in writing, and to get it in such a form that it can never be refuted, a 
few days later T went to the bank as a perfect stranger, which I was, unknown 
to those who talked to me at the bank, and T opened a savings account for m.v 
little daughter with $1 .arid I have got the savings bank in iny pocket 

Mr. Thompson. You mean the book? 

Mr. Schwartz. The savings book, showing that my little daughter, 2$ years 
old, had opened ail account with $1, T being the trustee. 

Mr. Thompson. What other things did >ou ascertain at that time? 

Mr. Schwartz. Those are all the actual tilings that I showed to the official 
of the consumers’ league, although m> purpose there was also to ascertain 
about other things winch have been included, vvlddi I have included in my 
letter to The Survey. 

Mr. Thompson. What other thinks did you find there than what you have 
stated? 

Mr. Schwartz. For instance, if you will permit me to read a few lines from 
this Jetior, it will save time and possibly get the thing concisely. 

My letter says, reviewing that part of the report which deals with Blooming- 
dale Bros., I find that Bloomlngdale Bros—this is in quotation marks, quoted 
from the federation’s report : 

“ Bloomingdnlo Bros, have an ideal plan whereby the common approach to 
the arrangements for men and women in the basement will bo eliminated.” 

My letter says this: 

“According to Mr. Willcox, his investigation started in January, 1911. and 
lasted until January, 1912, so that two years have passed since the end of that 
investigation, and the ideal plan is still being contemplated. It has not been 
put Into effect.” 

Then I toil about the optical department and the dental fact. 
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Mr. Thompson. What are the conditions there now? 

Mr. Schwartz. What? 

Mr. T hompson. You are reading from that article? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. The conditions there at the present time, that com¬ 
mon approach is exactly as it was at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the sanitary conditions that you have spoken 
about, in relation to the two toilets, one on the fifth floor and one in the base¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Sen wak'i /. I addressed a mass meeting at Cooper Union on January 8 of 
this year under the auspices of the consumers’ league, at their request. I told 
about these conditions and briefly I mentioned about the toilets. I thought at 
that time, in Cow of the fact that counsel for the retail dry goods association, 
who is in this room at the present lime, sat on the platform with me and heart! 
me recite all of the conditions that existed in Bloomingdale Bros., I was childish 
enough to think that at least the condition of the toilets will at once be remedied. 

1 waited about two weeks, then through friends of mine who are employed in 
flu* store—T did not dare to go into the store after that—I learned that the condi¬ 
tion of the toilet was still exactly as it had boon. So I went down to the de¬ 
partment of labor on Forty-third Street, saw the chief mercantile inspector—I 
believe I wrote him a letter about that—he, too, is in this room at the present 
time. 1 told him or wrote him also that I had been talking about certain condi¬ 
tions in Bloomingdale Bros.’ store, and that 1 fell that they were so important 
that 1 ought not to limit myself to talking about them, but that T ought to take 
some action and cull the facts to the attention of the responsible officials. I 
called that to his attention, and then he asked me to put that in w'riling. I wrote 
him a letter about those things. A couple of days later I received a lei ter from 
him stating that subsequent to my interview with him, and before the receipt of 
my letter, lie bad already sent bis inspectors to Bloomingdale Bros.’ store, and 
that the store laid promised to follow the recommendations of Ihe Inspectors. • 

Shortly after that, again I had my friends look at those toilets and report to 
me what the conditions were. The report then was this, about two or three 
weeks after my complaint: 

That that open space on the fifth floor between the men’s toilet and the 
women’s toilet was now covered with a wooden board from a point about 2 or 

2 foot below the ceiling to a point about 2 feet from 1 lie ground. So that while 
there was a hoard between the two toilets, there was still the opening at the 
top and the opening at the bottom. 

About Ihe opening in the basement toilets, he told me it was exactly as it 
has been before. I complained again to the mercantile inspector, in my opinion, 
that condition did not comply with the requirements of the labor law, which are 
that toilets should be completely screened. 

Soon after that, some time after that, my friends again informed me that the 
open space on the fifth-floor toilets had been at last covered up completely, and 
only the other day I received my latest report that the opening in the partition 
between the toilets in the basement is still there. 

Mr. Thompson. What other facts did you then ascertain? 

Mr. Schwartz. My letter also mentions this, the committee is again—that is, 
the welfare committee of the federation—“ the committee is again in error when 
it declares that at Bloomingdale Bros, all employees are paid for overtime at 
Christmas or any other season.” 

That has not been refuted. Mr. Hiram C. Bloomingdale testified before the 
commission yesterday that employees received overtime at Christmas. And then 
the report ends by saying—my letter ends by saying: 

“ The reixirt is replete with other statements which, although untrue, are so 
ridiculous that nothing would be gained by exposing them.” 

Another condition regarding the sanitary conditions that I pointed out to this 
lady was this: I took her down to the basement in the house-furnishing de¬ 
partment, where stoves are being sold. My first two months in that store were 
spent in that stove department as a sales clerk in the stove department. I 
showed her, If I remember correctly—I don’t remember whether 1 showed her, 
but I think I did, anyway I testify that that is the condition—that the only thing 
that separated the stove department from the boiler room was a wooden parti¬ 
tion, or what is called ceiling boards. Tills was interesting, because during 
those months, May and June, that I was employed in that store, I often won¬ 
dered whether Hades was any hotter than the stove department, with the boiler 
room adjoining. 
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The next thing I showed her was the fact that in the house-furnishing de¬ 
partment—that is where hardware, tinware, woodenware, etc., are sold, and 
w Inch occupies an area of 100 feet by 200 feet—there were not any windows, only 
small skylights, small transoms on the level with the sidewalk; those transoms, 

I judge, are not more than about 12 inches by about 5 or 0 inches, ns near as I 
can figure it out. So that the only air that we got in the house-furnishing de¬ 
partment was what was blown in, together with the sidewalk dust, through 
those little transoms. That is another condition that 1 believe I pointed out to 
the secretary of the consumers’ league. 

Mr. Thompson. What other conditions did you see there then with reference 
to sanitary conditions of the store? 

Mr. Schwartz. I think that "was about all so far as the sanitary conditions 
ji re concerned. 

Mr. Thompson. When did you make a visit previous to that one? What was 
\our next visit previous to that in Minch you saw anything about the sanitary 
< auditions? 

Mr. Schwartz. My next visit? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; prior to that. Or is that all you care to sav about the 
sanitary conditions? 

Mr. Scuw Ainz. That is all 1 know and how to saj. My previous visits 1 don’t 
know just when they were, t might say also that my visits to the store were 
not alone to look up these conditions, hut 1 very olten went up there to see 
iny friends, and I did call on my friends, and always saw them on the floor, be¬ 
cause of my personal relations. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to the' mutual-bene‘fit law. 1 understand jmi 
want to say something m that respect? 

Mr. Schwartz. Which would \ou have me say first—about the mutual-aid 
(onditions in the Bloomingdale store? 

Mr. Thompson. As they are now, not as they were four years ago. Or as 
they were recently. Not necessarily to-day. 

Mr Semvunz. Well, of course, that limits me. ] was ready to say what the 
conditions of the' mutual aid association were at the time f was employed there*. 
I can pot say in such a way that it could net he refuted just what they arc* at the 
present time. 

Mr. Thompson. T)o jou know what they were six months ago? 

Mr. Senw *inz. From information and belief. 

Acting Chin-man Commons I think jou had better pa^s on to another piopo- 
siiion, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tf tompson. Yes. 

What other subject do jou wish to speak about now? 

Mr. Senw viitz. I wish to say about tlie' manner in which the department 
stores use publicity in order to create; public sentiment favorably to them, (.’an 
1 speak on that? 

Mr. Thompson. If he has any relation to the agreements, or rather, to the rela¬ 
tionship between the employees and the employers. 

Mr. Schwartz. Exactly; only as it relates to the* employees and employers. 

Mr. Thompson. Not about business matters? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir; not business matters. 

In the New York IIornld of July 5. 190S, there appeared a story telling of the 
firm of Bloomingdale Bros ; how the firm had given a number of their girl 
employees a lawn party in Central Park; and ice cream w r as served, so the story 
said ; lemonade was served, and cake, and the girls had a jolly time. There was 
also a photograph accompanying this siory, showing about 20 girls in white 
dresses, with white umbrellas open, smiling and apparently very happy. I, too, 
smiled, but in a different way, for a different reason. The next day I talked 
to some of the girls whom I recognized in that photograph, and this is what they 
told me: They told me that they had received orders to report one day—to re¬ 
port the next morning at 9 o’clock at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-second Street, 
at the entrance to Central Park; and they were going to have their picture took. 
Accordingly they assembled at Fifth Avenue and Seventy-second Street the next 
morning. At 9 o’clock the photographer came, stood them up on the lawn in a 
crowd, snapped their pictures, and said, “ Good-by, girls ”; and then they went 
back to the store. 

I also used to read in the newspapers a couple of days before Thanksgiving 
Day that the firm was very generous in distributing free turkeys to the em¬ 
ployees. I am not going to say that free turkeys were not distributed, because 
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they may bring some one to testify where he did receive one. They may bring 
a great many, for all I know, but I have never received a turkey in thrae and a 
half years; and upon inquiry I have not been able to find anyone who has. 

That is all 1 care to say. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else you care to say? 

Mr. Schwartz. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. On any oilier mutter? 

Mr. Schwartz. In view ol the lact that I do not want to take too much of 
your time, 1 don’t care 1o say any more. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any written or printed matter you would like to 
file with the commission? 

Mr. Schwvrjz. No, sir. Tf yon will get (lie issue of tbo New York Herald 
of .lul.v 5, tons, you will get that story. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all? 

Mr. Sen\v Mir/. Mr. Counsel, if you w ill permit me, T would like to say a few' 
more words about wages. T want to call your attention to- 

Mr. Thompson. With rolorenoe to what time do you wish to speak; the wages 
where and in what store? 

Mr. Schwartz. In regal<! to John Wanamaker’s store, I want to quote two 
passages from their own report ot the employes’ mutual aid association, show¬ 
ing (hat the employees can not afford to be ill on the wages they receive, and 
can not afford to die on the wages they receive. 1 am not going to make any 
comment, hut I will read two passages. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you iile that with the commission? 

Commissioner O’Conn eel. Head the passages. 

Mr. Schwartz, it says this: “Milk and eggs have been supplied where 
peeded, as heretofore. The value of this extra uouushment is show’ll by the 
fact that of the ir>7 member* aided in tins wa.v only 14 have lost time since 
beginning treatment.” 

Commissioner O’Connki i.. What is the date of that book? 

Mr. Schwartz. December 10, annual meeting, 11)12-18, 

Another paragraph, too, that I wish to call attention to is this [reading!: 

'‘Funeral excuses were paid in two cases where the employee had no funds 
If the money had not boon available the bodies would have bton buried in the 
potter’s held.'’ 

That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. You may tile that with the commission, if you please. 

Mr. Schwartz. Very glad to. 

Acting C-lmirman Commons Any questions? 

Commissioner Gvurmson. Did you hear the testimony of Mr Bloomingdale 
yesterday that l>etween their boiler room and their sales department there 
was a brick wall? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gakjihtson. Is it true? 

Mr. Schwartz. It is not. 

Commissioner Gakkktkon. What form of partition is there, Mr. Schwartz? 

Mr. Schwartz Exactly as T slated—a wooden partition. 

Commissioner (1 nrrktson. One thickness of hoards? 

Mr. Schwartz. To the best of my recollection, it is one thickness of board. 

Commissioner Gakketson. There is a mutual IxMicfit department in Blooming- 
dale's, and was there when you were employed there, Mr. Schwartz? 

Mi. SoH war iz. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gaiuietkon. Were the employees complied to be members of ir? 

Mr. SenwAims. Well, the book of the association contradicts itself in two 
places. In one plain 1 it says the meml>orsIup is not compulsory, and m another 
paragraph it says virtually it is. 

Commissioner G arret son. Does tin* aft air call itself voluntary, like others? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garret son. Was the firm aware of the fact when you made 
this investigation accompanied by Mrs. Schwartz? 

Mr. Schwartz. Wore ihey aware? No. 

Commissioner Gvkketso.v Did you hear the testimony yesterday of the num¬ 
ber of representative* ot the department stores, including Mr. Bloomingdale, 
that they held themselves always ready to mete out even-handed justice w'ben 
appeal was made to them? 

Mi. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 


o 
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Commissioner Gabretkon. Does jour experience in appealing lead you to be¬ 
lieve that justice is always on tap in case of u discharged employee? 

Mr. Schwartz. My opinion is that that is not their intention; but I suppose, 
if you will permit me to make a voluntary statement, 1 suppose that the two 
men to whom I referred are m this room ready to contradict my statement re¬ 
garding or rot erring to the tact that 1 went to the swjicrintcndcnl and then 
went to Mr. Samuel J. Bloomingdale and could get. no relief. <)i course, you 
understand that 1 have no witnesses to prove that I did go, except my own 
.statement. 

Commissioner Garretson. That was all that I asked lor—your own opinion. 

Mr. Schwartz. My own opinion. 

Commissioner Garketson. Did you hear the statement—but iirst, on the con¬ 
ditions that you describe as obtaining m the men’s and women’s toilets, it 
would take some expenditure of money, wouldn't it, to ha\e corrected the e\ils 
that will give the amount of ventilation that is provided lor by this opening, 
by some other means? 

Mr. Schwartz. Well, of course yon know I never went into the ladies’ toilet. 

Commissioner Garretson. Well, you said it was lor the puipose of furnishing 
ventilation from one window for both local conditions. 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. That is the only reason 1 can ascribe for it. 

Commissioner Gakuet&on. It would have taken some money to have cor¬ 
rected 1 hat condition? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Garketson. Did you heal* the statement made this morning on 
the stand—that the dty-goods business was one for profit, and that equity lmd 
to ho banished, even it necessary for the purpose of securing a profit? 

Mr. Sciiwuciz. Thar is my opinion absolutely. 

Commissioner Garketson. L’lopriety sometimes goes with equity us well? 

Mr. Schwartz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Gvuketson. Profits takes piecedemo over piopriely? 

Mr. SciiWAinz. Kvaclly. That lias boon my experience. 

Commissioner Gakkeison. That is all. 

Mr. Scuwwciz. May 1 say a tew wmds about vveUare work? I will not give 
you any opinion. 1 will simply say that this store that 1 speak of -Blooming- 
dale Pros., where all these conditions obtain--has lecenliy installed dancing 
rooms to. (ho girl employees. Another large depot uncut stole—one ot the very 
hugest—Inc superintendent, ot vs Inch lias informed one of our union workers 
that he w id lire tin* Iirst employee whom he discosei s having joined the union — 
that store has within the last two or three months hired a sot ml worker. That 
has been told to me by the supei intondent of that store himself in his own pri¬ 
vate oliice, when he did not know to whom tie was talking. 'That is all. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Thompson, you may call your next witness. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Bloomingdale, the counsel tor the dry goods stores as¬ 
sociation, wishes to present an attains it here. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, J think we would be very' glad to have Mr. 
llloomingdale on the witness stand as a witness. 

Mr. P* looming dark. I don't kiiosv whether I would be a material witness, as 
I am not in the business-- 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wo will subp<enn you and give you plenty of 
opportunity to answer- 

Mr. Ui.oom iNGAi.E (interrupting). This is a matter which lias no concern 
with the conditions Ihcre, hut releis to the testimony of one witness who was 
on the stand this morning. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, Mr. Bloomingdale, you may he culled as a 
Witness- 

Mr. P.LOOMTNGDAT.K (interrupting). You want me to reserve this until then? 

Acting Chairman Commons. If you will. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 will call Mr. Namm. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BENJAMIN H. NAMM. 

Mr. Thompson You may give your name. 

Mr. Namm. Benjamin II. Namm. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Mr. Namm. Business or residence address? 

Mr. Thompson. Both. 
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Mr. Nawm. Business address, 402 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, care of the A. I. 
Kamm Department Store, and my residence address is 22 West Seventy-second 
Street, Manhattan. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your business? 

Mr. Namm. Department store. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you a member of the firm of A. I. Namm & Co.? 

Mr. Namm. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Is jour firm a member of the retail dry goods association? 

Mr. Namm. It is. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the purpose of the retail dry goods association, if 
you know? 

Mr. Namm. I can hardly answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Why couldn’t >ou hardly answer it? Don't you know? 

Mr. Namm. The retail dry goods association has many purposes, and per¬ 
haps the president of the retail dry goods association, who is here, can better 
answer that question than I can. I am a member and I enjoy many benefits, 
including that of consult at ion and meeting with menibeis of tin* association. 

Mr. Thompson. Who are the otlieers of the association? 

Mr. Namm. The president is Mr. Percy Strauss; tin* vice president is Mr. 
Conne, of Saks; the treasurer is Mr. L. K. Price; and the secretary. I believe, 
Mr. Strauss—1 don’t recall the secretary’s name, hut the assistant secretary is 
Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the attitude, if >ou know, of the association toward 
the existentv, of trades-unions in tin* department stores of tins citj? 

Mr. Namm. Oh, I am sure I don't know' what the attitude is. 1 am lieu* to 
answer facts, but I don’t think a question like that is proper. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I think it is, and 1 think jou should state if jou know. 

Mr. Namm. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know? 

Mr. N\mm. No, sir. 

Nil*. Thompson. So far as you are concerned and know, as a member of this 
association, this association takes no position on the question of the unionization 
of the employees of the stores? 

Mr. Namm. Not that I Know of. 

Mr. Thompson. How nmn> employees have you in your store? 

Mr. Namm. Approximately 1 . 200 . 

Mr. Thompson. How many women and how' many men? 

Mr. Namm. About 500 men and about 050 women. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the 050 women, how mam of those are over 10 years 

of age? 

Mr. Namm. I simply wish to slate, gentlemen, that l received no notice to 
appear before Hie commission, and consequently my figures have been prepared 
very hastily, when I was notified this morning that mention had boon made by a 
witness of our particular store; but I received no notice, summons, or subpauia 
to appear before your commission. 

Mr. Thompson. I will say for the benefit ol the commission that A. I. Namm, 
the senior member of that firm, was both suhpomaeil and notitied in writing, and 
was sent a copy of the question I am going to ask this witness, and that was 
more than a week ago. 

Mr. Namm. Well, it happens that I am the senior member of the firm. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, A. I. Namm; is he living? 

Mr. Namm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Anything to do with the firm? 

Mr. Namm. Not actively engaged in the business; no. 

Mr. Thompson. Interested? 

Mr. Namm. Interested; 1ms no stock; but is an officer of the corporation. 

Mr. Thompson. Member of the board of directors? 

Mr. Namm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, will you kindly tell us of the G50 women—how many 
are over the age of 15 years? 

Mr. Namm. Over 30, 410. I will have to ask my secretary, Mr. Connor, to 
help me with this data. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the 200 and more women employees under 16 years of age, 
what are they engaged in doing? 

Mr. Namm. Under 16 years of age? 

Mr. Thompson. Are they sales people or just general employees? 

it 
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Mr. Namm. They are not sales people under 1G vears of age. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the lowest wage or minimum wage paid by your 
firm for saleswomen? 

Mr. Namm. Six dollars. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many of the 41G, or whatever it was that you stated, 
receive that minimum wage? 

Mr. N vmm. What is that question? 

Mr. Thompson. How many of this four hundred and odd saleswomen receive 
the minimum wage of $0? 

Mr. Namm’s Skchktaky. That question is not asked on this list, and to give 
you an accurate answer 1 don’t think we can. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of the saleswomen receive more than $9 a week? 

Mr. Namm. Forty-lhe reecho more than .$9 a week. 

Mr. Thompson. How many receive more than $8 a week? 

Mr. Namm. Two hundred and two. 

Mr. Thompson. That loaves about 214 who receive less than $S a week of 
y.mr sales force? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. sir; but I simply wish to bring to jour attention that 
OMdently no provision has been made for the .$!) wage The question there calls 
for how many salesmen roeei\e more than .$9 and how many earn less than .$9. 
Now, the $9 emplojees, of whom we have 35, ;it #9- 

Mr. Thompson. Well, my question ot jou anus, how m.mj receive more than 
.$9 per week and how many receive more than jut week, which, of course, 
would include the .$9 people. 

Mr. Namm. That would he 238. 

Commissioner O'Co.nm.u,. The question should hn\c been, bow many receive 
$3 or more? 

Mr. Namm. It would lie 238. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words 23S reecho less than 38 per week? 

Mr. Namm. Less than $9 a week. 

Mr. Thompson. How many receive le^s than 88 a week? 

Mr. Namm. Thirtj-throe—1 beg to co? ro« t that—1-lfi 

Mr. Thompson. One bundled and fortj-siv recent* less than 88 a we. k? 

Mr. Namm. 5 os. 

Mr. Thompson. Have jou any opinions upon the proposition of tin* estab¬ 
lishment of a minimun-wage law in this State? 

Mr. Namm I have none? 

Mr. Thom Ison. You hn\e no opinions about it—you don't know whether you 
favor it or are against it? 

Mr. Namm. I have no opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 mean a minimum wage for women? 

Mr. Namm. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. 'Thompson. At what time do they leave at night now ? 

Mr. Namm. Well, I presume that all of our employees are out of our build¬ 
ing by (> 10. 

Mr. Thompson. What time does your store open to {lit* public, and what time 
does it close? 

Mr. Namm. Nine o’clock is the opening hour and six o’clock is the closing 
hour; in summer, five; Saturdays at twelve; opening hour remains tin* same 

Mr. Thompson. Saturday half day closing. J>oos that exist all the >oar 
through? 

Mr. Namm. Just during the months of July and August; during the summer 
months. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what are the hours on Saturday? 

Mr. Namm. Nine until twelve. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean in the winter months—in the winter months? 

Mr. Namm. In the winter months our hours are from 9 until G o'clock. Until 
recently they have been until G.30. 

Mr. Thompson. Do your people frequently have to work overtime? 

Mr. Namm. Very infrequently. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated on the witness stand this morning that 
many of the employees have to work every night from half an hour to an hour 
overtime. 

Mr. Namm. Many of our employees? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; many of your employees. 

Mr. Namm. It is untrue. 
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Mr. Thompson. It was also stated that every employee will have to work 
overtime at least two or three times a week half an hour or an hour? 

Mr. Namm. On, that 18 ridiculous. 

Mr. Thompson* 1 !* it true? 

Mr. Namm. No; It is not. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it ever true recent!} ? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Within (lie last year? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you give pay for overtime In your .store; and if so, how 
much ? 

Mr. N\mm. We compensate for overtime by making up the time some other 
day of ilie week. But, as I state, our overtime is very little. 

Mr. Thompson. Do your employees ever work on Sunday? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Then if that was stated on the witness stand that was also 
untrue ? 

Mr. Namm. Untrue. Well, now, I did not hear the statement that was made 
this morning and perhaps you might be a little bit general. 1 am only speaking 
of a ceitain recent jienod of time. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, for the last year? 

Mr. Namm. The last year; no. 

Mr. Thompson. How about the last two years? 

Mr. Namm. It is possible that during those two >ears or during the pre¬ 
ceding year that then* may ha\e been some Sunda> wtnk among our men. 

Mr. Thompson. And if that work was then carried on it is now abandoned 
by yoi.r tirm? 

Mr. Namm. It has since been abandoned. 

Mr. Thompson. It has since been anandoned? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a mutual benefit association in your tirm? 

Mr. N \ mm. We have; that, is, the employees have. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they elect the othcers? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The trustees? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. They have charge of the fund. 

Mr. Namm. They do; the funds are carried in a separate depository out¬ 
side of the store. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if anything, does your hrm do toward inducing or 
persuading jour employees to join that association? 

Mr. Namm. The association is absolutely voluntary and there is no pressure 
brought to bear upon any employee to join by the firm. 

Mr. Thompson. In the collection of dues by that association, does your firm 
take those out of the pay envelopes? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that in accordance with tin 1 law of this State? 

Mr. Namm. 1 don't know. 

Mr. Thompson. You don't know? 

Mr. Namm. 1 don't know that it is not in accordance. Actually, bad we 
thought so, we would not have done it. 

Mr. Thompson. If you were advised, Mr. Namm, that that is the law, that 
the law provides that that should not he done, then, you would discontinue it? 

Mr. Namm. Well, of course, we would obey the law. 

Mr. Thompson. There is a law m this State on this subject, is there not— 
on the subject of a mutual-benefit association? 

Mr. Namm. There is a law in regard to mutual-benefit associations being 
compulsory and not compulsory. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you over read that law over? 

Mr. Namm. I did. 

air. Thompson. Is there anything in that law which says you must not take 
the money out of the pay envelope"' 

Mr. Namm. Not that 1 recall. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Namm, is there a union of the employees in your es¬ 
tablishment ? 

Mr. Namm. 1 don’t know. 
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Mr. Thompson. What attitude does your firm take toward the unionization 
of the people working for It? * 

Mr. Namm. They have never taken any attitude either for or against unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if it was stated on the stand that an employee of 
your firm was discharged ber.ui.se he belonged to the union, then jou would 
say that that is untrue, would you? 

Mr. Namm. That is untrue. 

Mr. Thompson. In ease an employee of your firm should seek to organize the 
people working for joil into a union, what would he jour attitude? 

Mr. jV\ mm. I don’t know' what my attitude would he when a cerium erudi¬ 
tion is to he met. It would all depend oil the conditions at the time. 1 can 
only answer you as to fuels 

Mr. Thompson. Well, if if is staled that jour firm opposes organization and 
discharges people when it finds they me members of a union or believes lhal 
they are members of a union, what you would say now is that you ha\e no 
such attitude; is that true? 

Mr. Namm. That is my statement. 

Mr. Thompson. And is it a proper deduct ion from that to saj that if a man 
belongs to a union and worked lor jou that lie would he just as safe in lus 
position as if lie did not belong lo a union? 

Mr N\mm. AVe lin\e never made any discrimination as to union or nonunion 
people 

Mr. Thompson. Well, would that lie jour attitude? 

Mr. Namm. Very hard to say. 

Mr. Thompson. If ho was organizing the people of jour store- 

Mr. Nvvm (interrupting). As I stall'd before, what our attitude might ho 
would depend upon the conditions as (hoy existed at the time. 

Mr. Thompson. At the present time jou would rather not stale what jour 
attitude would he? 

Mr. Namm. At the present time our attitude is not for or against unions, 
because we do not discriminate either for or against them. 

Mr. Thompson. There is a union at least jou have heard something of there 
being a union of the retail clerks, lm\e jou not? 

Mr. N\m\i, 1 lu\e \nguelj : nc\er came in contact with it. 

Mr. Thompson, ihwv \agucly ha\e jou heard ol this union’ W’hat has been 
the source of the information, and how often have you heard of it? 

Mr. N\mm. Th<‘ last mlormalion that 1 had that a union existed was when 
circulars ere being distributed on the street. 1 think the matter was com¬ 
mented on !'l the daily press 

Mr. Thompson. Did you see one of those circulars? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, your knowledge of that was from the comment in the 
press, was it? 

Mr. N\mm. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Solely? 

Mr. N\mm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I>id you ever hear of there being any meetings of those seek¬ 
ing to organize' the union in the* street about your store? 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You have heard of that? 

Mr, Nuim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How r often did that occur, do jou Know, and whore did you 
hoar it from? 

Mr. N vmm. I believe that one’ such meeting took place* some months ago in 
the vicinity of our store. 

Mr. Thompson. You hoard about that? 

Mr. N \m m. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Did jou see the meeting? 

Mr. Namm. T did not. 

Mr Thompson. You did not? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you attend the* meetings of your retail dry goods asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Namm. T do, very frequently. 

Mr. Thompson. Quite often? 

Mr. Namm. Quite often. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have these efforts that have been made to unionize the em¬ 
ployees of the drygoods store's been taken up at any of those meetings? 

Mr. Namm. There,bus been no concerted action taken by the stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Itlid not ask if any concerted action had been taken. Has it 
been discussed at all? Have any statements been made? 

Mr. Namm. ltead the question. 

Mr. Thompson. Have any statements been made at any of these meetings 
of the retail dry goods association which you attended in reference to this effort 
being made to organize into a union the employees of the dry goods stores of 
this city? 

Mr. N vmm. In a general way the matter has been discussed. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, there are three sources of information you have had of 
this etl'ort to unionize the employees. What other source of information, or 
from what other places did the information come to jou? 

Mr. N\\fsr. None that I can recall 

Mr. Thompson. For how long a time has this information come to you that 
you lane spoken of—si\ months or a year? 

Mr. Namm. Several years that an effort has been made to unionize the em¬ 
ployees. 

Mr. Thompson. And while this information lias come to your ears from these 
source's, and for several years, jou still have not formed any opinion as to what 
j<mi would do if any of your employees sought to organize the rest of them? 

Mr. Xaiim. I lane not laid any occasion to cross that bridge as jet. 

Mr. Thompson. In section 24 of the act, with reference to mutual-benefit 
associations, there occurs this language: “A corporation engaged in the business 
of operating a mercantile establishment shall not by deduction from salary, 
compensation for wages, by direct payment or otherwise, compel any employee 
of such mercantile establishment to contribute to a benefit or insurance fund 
maintained or managed for the employees of such establishment by such cor¬ 
poration or by any other corporation or person.” In your opinion, does that 
language prevent you from taking money out of the pay envelope of the em¬ 
ploy ce? 

Mr. Namm. Certainly not. 

Mr. Thompson. You think not? 

Mr. Namm. Why, there is no compulsion about the money that is being taken 
from those employees. 

Mr. Thompson. That is your construction of that act? 

Mr. Namm. That is my (‘on*-!ruction. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner OVon nki.i,. How does jour bookkeeper ascertain what em¬ 
ployees to retain from belonging to this association? 

Mr. Namm. Kach employee as they express a wash to belong to the associa¬ 
tion tiles an application blank and submits it in turn to the welfare secretary, 
who keeps books for the association—that is, the treasurer of the association 
does—and not hies our bookkeeper to make a deduction of the dues. This deduc¬ 
tion is only made after an emplojeo has voluntarily signified his intention of 
becoming a member. 

Commissioner <)’Conni:i.i,. Well, your firm, 1 understand, is employing about 
eleven hundred people? 

Mr. Namm. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneit.. At certain periods of the year, like around the holi¬ 
days, that force is largely increased? 

Mr. Namm. Oh, yes; considerably augmented. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. What method Is adopted by you when your force 
is largely increased suddenly to get the people to work? 

Mr. Namm. To join the association. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. To get the people to come to work for you? What 
methods do you employ to get them to come to work in your store? 

Mr. Namm. Why, the usual methods; we advertise in the classified columns 
of the newspapers, for one thing. Perhaps a general supply is forthcoming at 
that time of the year when the knowledge is extant that the demand is greater, 
and we pursue the general method of advertising and causing it to be known we 
are in the market for more help. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkli.. In the matter of the laying off of the force or 
reduction of it, is there any particular plan that you have by which you keep 
the most qualified and give preference to the oldest employee in your service, etc.? 
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Mr. Namm. Yes; that is largely u matter of judgment of our employment 
office. Length of service Is taken into consideration, as well as efficiency. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o you give any advance notice to an employee who, say, lias 
been working lor you for six months or a year or longerV 

Mr. Nuim. In some cases we give advance notice, in other ea^es we do not. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you raise any question, in the employment ol people as 
to their religion or nationality ? 

Mr. Namm. None. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the questions asked in any application that 
they make? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Do they till out a blank form of application? 

Mr. Nuim. No question as to creed or nationality is raised. 

Commissioner JIyrkiman. What is the attitude in your store as to the seat¬ 
ing of the employees? 

Mr. Namm. As to the seating of the employees? 

Commissioner II auk i man. Yes. 

Nil*. Namm. I believe that one chair is provided for every' three employees as 
n minimum. There is absolutely no restraint against our employees being 
seated, and in many cases I have personally urged employees who, because of 
the fear of, perhaps, the personal intention of tin* linn, have remained standing, 
and i have encouraged the general tendency throughout the store to encourage 
the seating of employees whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

Commissioner IIakiuman. Do the employees get paid tor overt mu* or do they 
get supper money when they' have to stay' in the evening? 

Mr. Namm. No. You see, according to the present hours ol labor, we do not 
keep our teinale employees a greater length of time than (>.30 during the 
working-day', and in the event that they me kept pa-t the closing hour of 6 
o’clock they are compensated for that on some other dav of the week. 

Commissioner Habkiman. Dy letting them go earlier another day of the 
week ? 

Mr. Namm. Either that or they are allowed to come in later. 

Commissioner Garreison. Mr. Namm, m making appluatioa for employment 
in your place the superintendent of employment tarnishes them a blank appli¬ 
cation that they are required to till out l 

Mr. Namm. The superintendent or one of his assistants. 

Commissioner Gakrltson. Whoever performs that duty? 

Mr. Nam ' r . The employment otlue; yes 

Commissioner Gahretson. Is that accompanied by an application for member¬ 
ship in the mutual benefit association? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Commissioner Gahretson. It is nol in your store? 

Mr. Namm. No; it is not in our store. 

Commissioner Garkltson. Do you know whether it is in others? 

Mr. Namm. I can not speak for other stores. 

Commissioner G sheet-son. When is the m.itUr presented to the new em¬ 
ploye!'? 

Mr. Namm. The new employee generally presents it to the association, if 
she desires membership. The soli< itatmn is done mostly among the employees 
themselves, who believe in the benefit because the premiums are so slight—in 
some eases only 5 emits a month. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Does the solicitation come ordinarily from people 
employed in the same rank of employment, or does it come from those who 
occupy' positions of at least quasi control, if not actual control? 

Mr. Namm. Well, it might come from the welfare secretary. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Or from the head of a department or floor¬ 
walker? 

Mr. Namm. No. 

Commissioner Gahretson. Almost wholly confined to the welfare secretary? 

Mr. Namm. Yes, sir; entirely' confined to the welfare worker—social sec¬ 
retary. 

Commissioner Gahretson. This asso< hitlon, I understood you to state, had 
many phases of activity? 

Mr. Namm. Which association? 

Commissioner Gahretson. The retail dry goods association. 

Mr. Namm. Yes. 
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Commissioner Cakumson. It enables the trade to act us a unit oil these 
questions ol common intciest that come before them—is it utilized for such u 
purpose as that? 

Mi \\mm. There arc times when,a unit is established. 

Commissioner Caiuutmun. The policj of that association is determined by 
its members? 

Mr. Namm. Well, the power ot tin- association is vested in the board of 
directors. 

Commissioner (I\i:iii.imin. lint do the board of directors stand as the ma¬ 
chine^ tor the expression of the will of a majority of the members of the 
assoeial ion V 

Mr Nvmm. Well, of course they are limited by the by-laws. 

Commissioner C vain isox. Well, It is not leasonable to assume that the hoard 
of dilectors follows a course of action that is repugnant to the majority of 
the membeiship. is it? 

Mr. Nvmm. No; it is not 

Commissioner (I mikki sox Therefore il is fair to assume that the members 
themselves dominate the policies ol the organization upon any given line? 

Mr. Nwim. It is tail* to assume that. 

Commissioner Caukltson. You believe your interests are served bv the mem¬ 
bership I herein? 

Mr. N.uim. Yes. 

Commissioner (I vuumsox. Is il reasonable to assume that ,\our interests are 
belter served by collective action than the interests of jour employees might 
be served by collective action? 

Mi Nvmm. Well, the interests of our employees might be served by collective 
action. 

Commissioner C vkhktson. Well, I suppose that it the interests of the mem¬ 
bers of the assoeial ion are best served by collective action somebody else 
suffers by that collective action to bnii^ a benelit to tlie membership? 

Mr. Namm. Not neccssarilv suffers Sometimes the improvement of condi¬ 
tions works for the betterment of both emplover and employee 

Commissioner (Iakkk'ison. Well, then, the same would he true in regard to 
collective action bv the employees. They might bench! tlierelrom by the 
betterment ot conditions? 

Mr. Nvmm. Thev might 

Commissioner (Juutrrsox. Would jou assume that the emplo.ver had any 
more inherent right, to benefit his condition by collective action than the 
employee had? 

Mr. Nvmm. Oh. none whatsoever. 

Commissioner (Jviati isox. That is all. Mr. Chairman 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all ('all jour next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. BENJAMIN GITLOW. 

Mr. Thompson'. (Jive us jour name and jour address and jour occupation. 

Mr. Cimow. Reniamin (Jitlow, -ITS Christopher Avenue, Riooklyn. 1 am 
uucmploved at the present time 

Mr. Thompson*. Are vou president of the retail clerks' union? 

Mr. (iiTLOVV. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson Wh.it is the objeit of that union, it vou know? 

Mr. (Jm.ovv. The object ol that union is to oigam/e the department-store 
workers m New York Citj for I he purpose of representing the interests of 
the store workers in this city and to try to better their conditions generally 
and to sec that they gel fair treatment from the stores m which they work 
through an increase of their wages, through a shortening of their hours, and 
to tr.v to have them have some word in tin* running of the business in which 
thev are working. 

Mr. Thompson. Is jour organization affiliated with the international retail 
clerks' union? 

Mr. Ci mow. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you care to make any statement of the reasons why? 

Mr. Ci mow. Well, the matter of affiliation with the International Retail 
Clerks’ Union lias come up very often at the different meetings of the union, 
but due to the large initiation fees and the large monthly dues of the inter¬ 
national. the membership feels that they are unable, due to the low wages they 
receive at present in the stores, to undertake the proposition. Nevertheless, 
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the proposition is still before the union, ami we are eonsiilerinn it e\erv time 
mill "0 me trying to nrri\e at some rtinvomont nuh the mloniat loiiu! in' 
respect to that mutter. Ho\vc\er, we h:n e done the next best think', nr lime 
iiflillitled with the Women's Trade lYnon League of New York Cil\.”' 

Mr. Thoup.so.n. When was .'.our orirani/.atnm tirst lorniedV 

Mr. Ilmoii. Well, it was tirst tunned about a .tear u.;o. I don’t Know the 
exact dale. 

Mp. Thompson. How many members have \ on aot 

Mr. (Iiti.ow. Well, n e do not wish to be let known our inentbor.sinp at the 
prescad 

Mr. I iioMikso.N. Are you willing to slate Iho (troporl mn el .tour menibri slpo 

that are Monte.id the proportion dial are men, wiihout staima I lie number'' 

Mr. (im.ow. Well, about (wo-llnids arc women and one-third men 
Mr. Thompson. They are employed, hr course, m the stores around New toil, 
City V 

Mr. Cin.on. They are employed in the stoles m N'ew Ym I; Cm and miMm | 
New York. 

Mi'. Thompson. And it. was stated this moriiiiiK that .ton lane not "of ; 
printed eonstitnt ion and b.t-luwsV 
Mr. (In toil. No, sir. 

-Mr. Tjiom i 'son I ha vo a t,\ pewi'itten copy that w as lei t with ns. 

Mr. < I n row. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Miss Svenson is your organizer? 

M r. (I in ow. M iss Sven son is the oi jzamzor of the union 

Mr. Thompson. And the eop.i of Iho eoiMifnlmn and b.vlaws she would 
leave w i tb us would lie the eon eel ones, would (law V 
Mr. (■ rn.ow . Tlie cor poet ones ; \ cs. sir. 

Mr. Thompson I might say Mr. (Tail-man, that a list of questions have 
Imm‘H banded to me to ask of tins witness, and I am pleased to put them to 
(he witness if there is no objection, liy whom an* tin* oth< ers ol \mir organi¬ 
zation elected? 

Air. (iniou. Thev are elected by tlx* membership at the regular meetings. 

Mr r l'i iomP iSON How often do \ou hav“ an election? 

All’. Hi mow. Kverv six months. 

Mr. Ti low i “sox. When was the last iicclion? 

Air (i it low . Wei 1, the last election was held m .January of this \ear. 

Air. Thompson. And w here was it held, it j on caie to state? 

Air. (Ii i i>\v. I do not care to state where we hold our meetings 
Mr. Ti.-* irsox How many members of the union wen' present at tin* last 
elec turn, it \ on care to stale? 

All. < I itmiw. T do not w ish to state. 

Mr. Tnow pson. You are not at present employ ed, I take it? 

Air. <Iiti.ow. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. To jour knowledge aie any of i he otheers of the retail eleiks’ 
union employ'd in an.v department stores at (he piesent time? 

Mr. (Jitlow. At (he present time? 

Air Thompson. \ cs 

Air. Hitiow. No. Itceeiltly some action has taken place in the store's jn the' 
city in which some ol tlu‘ oflieers ha\o hc'en disc barged iroin their work. 

Air. Thompson. Do jou receive any salarv as president of the union?' 

AT]*. (Jitlow. No. sir. 

Air. Thompson. Are jmi allowed any compc'nsaImn of any kind? 

Mr. Ilmiiw. No compensation whafsoe\er. 

Mr Thompson. Do yen receive any allowance for expenses? 

Mr. (Jrmow. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Do any of the otheers of jour union receive any salary oi 
compensation; if so, liow r much v 

Air. (Iiti.ow. r riie only one who receives a compensation fiom the union at the 
present time is our organizer, and sin* receives .$20 a week. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your union an incorpoiated association? 

Mr. (Jitlow. No, sir. 

Air. Thompson. You have already answered about your affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. (Jitlow. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. I)o you know wind her the Women’s Trade Fulon League is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor or not? 
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Mr. Gitlow. The Union Longue is certainly affiliated with the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, and they will not accept any union whose policy differs from 
that of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Thompson. What is tin* initiation fee, and what are the dues of your 
union? 

Mr. Gitlow. Initiation, 50, and dues, 20 <ents a month. 

Mr. Thompson. How many paying members has the retail union? You have 
already stated jou do not want to answer that. 

Mr. Oitlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What disposition is made of tin* money received by the. 
union? 

Mr. Oitlovv. It is paid out to carry on the work of the union. 

Mr. Thompson. I>\ whom is the money received"' 

Mr. (Iituiw. The inoiii. 1 ) is received by the treasuier. 

Mr. Thompson. What accounting is made for the money received, and to 
whom? 

Mr. Gitlow. Account is made after each meeting to the union members. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it ever printed? 

Mr. Gitlow. i\o, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How much money does the union pay for rent? 

Mr. (Iitlow. Well, we do not care to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. All right. 

Ho you keep hooks on tile that the members can inspect if they wish? 

Mr. (Iitlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. T hompnon. What other expenses has the union, if jou care to state? 

Mr. (Jm.ovvw. The regular expenses of a labor organization Those we are 
paying tin* organizer, for incidentals, for printing tin* leatlets, for sending out 
committees to various places in cases when* we have to do that; for postage 
and for other incidentals th.it may spring up. tor mass meetings, when we hold 
them; all those expenses an* paid by the union. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the qualilieations for membership in jour union? 

Mr. Gitlow. Must be a worker in a department store or retail establishment 
in New York City. 

Mr. Thompson Is tin* membership based on craft? Or does it seek to take 
in all the mployees of a mercantile establishment? 

Mr. Gitlow. Seeks to take in all the employees of a mercantile establishment, 
regardless of what position they hold. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any connection between your union ami the Kami 
school of socialism? 

Mr. Gitlow. No, sir; none whatsoever. 

Mr. Thompson. What persons, if you care to state, an* prominent, either as 
officers or members of your union, w ho are also prominent in the Kami school 
of socialism? 

Mr. Gitlow. I would not care to answer that question. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you seen the application blank for membership in the 
union? 

Mr. Gitlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take part in or know of the preparation of tills 
form? 

Mr. (Iitlow, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do jou know the requirements of the State labor law as 
to the time to hi* allowed for eniplojees for luncheon? 

Mr. Gitlow. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is it? 

Mr. Gitlow. One hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your application blank seem to pledge those who sign 
it to be loyal to the objects ol said union and abide bv its constitution and by¬ 
laws? 

Mr. Gitlow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the constitution and bj-laws first submitted to the signer? 

Mr. (In low. Well, we certainly do. We even have the constitution and bj- 
laws present at each meeting. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you willing to subscribe to the statement contained in 
said application blank, " Department store workers are the poorest paid and 
worst treated workers in New York City ”? 

Mr. Gitlow. Yes, sir; I certainly do. 
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Mr. Thompson. Do you know of any laws passed with regard to employees 
and department stores in this city which are not observed? 

Mr. Gitlow. I certainly do. Tin 1 54-hour law is one; the law requiring the 
placing of seats through the stores for sales clerks to sit on; one hour for lunch 
is being violated. Those are the three main laws 1 know of that are particu¬ 
larly violated. 

In a peculiar way last Christmas the 54-hour law—and the law in vogue 
then was (10 hours 1 think, hut I am not sure—hut tiiat law was being continu¬ 
ally violated in John Wnnamaker’s store in which 1 worked, and John Wana- 
maker's felt perlectly safe so long as no inspector came around to (he store. 

While I worked there one o\emng, and it was around 10 o’clock, and a 
junior was spread throughout the building that an inspector of the labor 
department had arrived at John Wanamaker’s store, and immediately there 
was an alarm. They had the wraps of the various girls of the mail-order 
department, who were working late that night, and the girls in other depart¬ 
ments, who were working late that night, to take their wraps, and without 
any hesitation to leave the building, and they were pushed out of the building 
for fear the inspector might see them if they came in. 

They were breaking the law. At the same time, in regard to tla* firm at 
that time, I stood there about two weeks before tin* 2-Mh, at the entrance of 
John Wunamaker’s store, having worked lute that night, and was allowed some 
time for supper, and it was Ironi 7 to a quarter after 7, and l stood outside of 
the entrance and counted the number of girls that lett the building, and I 
found out they numbered almost 700, o\er (11)0, nearly 700 girls left the building 
at that hour, Inning worked over an hour overtime, and they received nothing 
lor that. 

i know that during the month of I>e<ember there were girls working over¬ 
time in almost all of the departments in John Wanamaker’s. J saw them there, 
and saw them do the work. And sometimes 1 would leave the building at 
halt past 10, and I found the girls laying down on the floor, and cramped up 
in the hook department, placing hooks over the shelves and moving books from 
one counter to another. This was half past 10 , and I don’t know how late 
they stayed there. 

In regard to the point of chairs, l wish particularly to bring this case' up 
dial happened in Bloomingdalo's. I worked there lor almost three ,\eurs. 
Fvery time they got a hint of an inspector coming around Bloomiugdale Bros, 
would send their poiters to the storage house on Fitt.v-ninth Street. b<4ween 
Second and Third Avenues—the si ore is between Third Avenue and Lexington 
Avenue—and the porters would bring old chairs to die various departments 
in the stores and would scatter a great abundance of chairs all over the floor, 
and the sales clerks at that tune would have to look out. because chairs would 
be all over, ami they would be continually bumping into them; and after the 
inspectors went away the porters were put back on the job to collect the chairs 
and take them to the warehouses. Any girl found sitting on a chair was re¬ 
buked. Tin* tloorwalker used to continually walk up and down, and if they 
were to see the floorwalker they would immediately stand up and run to the 
other end of the department. 

About die hour for lunch: I have been told by people working at the present 
in Siegel tV Cooper's that they only have bill 45 minutes for lunch; 1 have been 
fold that they only have 45 minutes for lunch at (Jiinbel’s, while the law re¬ 
quires them to have one hour for lunch. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gnr.ow. f would like to make a few statements in regard to department 
stores. I believe I ought to he given some time to make those statements, and T 
believe they will contradict a great deal of the testimony that has boon brought 
up hero by the department store owners and members who have appeared before 
your commission as witnesses. If you will grant me permission to bring it 
up, those little items, I will be very glad to do so 

Acting Chairman Commons. Proceed, Mr. Gitlow. 

Mr. Gmovv. I wish, first, to refute the testimony of Hiram P. Bloomiugdale 
who made the statement that the mutual aid society, as carried on in the 
Bioomingdale store, is not compulsory, and that the employees clod the ollicers 
of that society, and that they manage the moneys in that society. For three 
years I worked in that store. 1 was a member of die benefit society, and I 
bad to sign my intentions of belonging to that society when I made out my 
application. But the money was not taken out of the pay envelope, but you 
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received a little envelope of this character, which the commission can have if 
it cares to see it, on which is jour number and your name, and the ligure 50, 
Unit meaning the money that had to go in it. That is written in pencil. This 
happened to he 50 cents lor me. I was then receiving $10 a week. 

On a certain Tuesday— l forget whether it was the first Tuesday after the 
first ol (in' month or the second , I can not recollect now on w'hat Tuesday it 
was—but you were supposed to take 50 cents out of jour pocket and put it in 
this envelope, and seal it up. and deposit it in the box on the hftli Hour, wdiere 
the employees’ luueli room was situated. That money was taken out of tin* box 
and checked up to whosoever paid it. if you did not pay it, the following week 
you would receive another .slip in jour pay envelope, oil which it said, 
“ liloommgdale itros.’ Kmplojees’ Mutual Aid Society,” and on this—it is De¬ 
cember, 1010, and the number in (his case 480—and jon will find (50cents marked 
on there, or rather, 1 should saj 00, whether it is cents or dollars you would 
not know, hut vvlioii you looked m jour paj envelope jou would find that (hey 
had deducted 50 cents dues for the mutual aid society and 10 icids fun*. 

At the lime J joined the store 1 knew nothing about the pajing of dues, and 
what time it had to he paid, but, nevertheless, the 00 tents was taken out, and 
I want to say here that at no time did we receive any accounting ot the monejs 
expended by that society ; at no time did wt* lake any part m the electing of 
the officers m the society, and at no time were we given any saj whatever in 
v meeting, or otherwise, m the doings of the aid society It was purely com¬ 
pulsory. 

Now, Dloomingdale’s does give an annual slip, which they contend is the 
report of the Itlooiningdulc III os.’ Mutual Aid Society. I belonged to the 
society for three years and a half, and over—a little over—and every jear I 
leceived 'he same identical slip which, if the association would care to have, 
jou might have it. 

(The two envelopes and the printed leport here pioduced by the witness 
were marked “ Lxhdul 1, Witness (Jitlow,” “ Exhibit 2, Witness (Jit low,” and 
“ lOxhibil 5, Witness (Jjllovv," and each dated June 11, 10J-1 ) 

It tells of the work carried on by Hie six ictj, and jou lind out that the funds 
of the employees pay for the tmkejs which not each and eveiy eniplojee gels. 
\ou have got to be either a widow or a married man in order to get a turkej 
You have got to apply lor it and ask lor it, and say that jou need it. It is 
given out just as a clmritj is handed out. And when that is handed out or a 
lew are. given away—a lew turkejs—a notice is put in the newspaper that 
iiloonungdalc llros. give each and eveij employ ee a turkej. I never got a 
turkey in the three and a half jours 1 was there. And the turkeys are paid 
tor out ol tin* money of the employees. That is no philanthropic or charitable 
w ork. 

it slab's about vacation (umls, and everything-- — 

(’ommissioner (fCo.x null (inloiruptmg). Is the amount paid for turkejs 
in that report? 

Mr. (in low. No; there are no inonej amounts given whatsoever; just the 
items that are given as good news to the employees. 

(’ommissioner OVoXjNki l. How do jou know that the money came out of 
that Iuml for the turkeys? 

Mr. ( J it low . because it is slated right in here 

(’ommissioner u'Co.vnki.i, AYh.it does il saj V Road it there. 

Mr. (In low. A on six', hoie n gives a statement 1 reading] : 

“This society was organized m 1NS1 and is now ncaung its thirtieth anni¬ 
versary. The ollieers who have been managing the society for many years 
have every reason to be proud of their eft oils The source of income is "from 
dues collected from membership, the Fannie Myers turn!, the Lyman (J. Illoom- 
ingdale fund, and the Joseph It. Rloommgdale fund, which are part of the 
Itlonmingdalc Mutual Aid Society ; also all lmdx imposed during the year are 
turned into the treasury of the society. Alter one month all employees become 
members of this society, which continues during the period ot their employment 

“The membership is divided into three grades. The dues are 10 cents, 30 
cents, and 50 cents monthly, which entitles the members to a benefit equal to 
their weekly salary, up to $0, and also to a death benefit of .$30, $40, and $50, 
according to grade. 

“These funds also furnish the means of assisting the families of members 
who are not entitled to relief from the funds of the mutual aid society. Should 
a member at any time be urgently in need of aid apply to any officer*for relief, 
the same can be granted.” 
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Ami tlit'n it goes further as to vacation fun,Is, anil the turkeys, ami other 
tnmgM. ' 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. What does it say about turkeys? 

Hr, Gitlow. Oh, no; not in here, it does not mention about the turkeys It 
mem tons here about the annual outing given to the junior members of the 
sonely on Decoration Day; this is about the Decoration Dnv oulm- licit is 
given, and states that they distributed 1,000 fresh quarts of milk, .Yoon sand¬ 
wiches 4 barrels of sweet crackers, 450 quarts of ice cream, l.ooo bean hags 
,e0 halls, and 300 jumping ropes, and it is signed bv Joseph 11 Meyers presi¬ 
dent, and Jennie Heilman, secretary. " ' 

Commissioner O'Connell. That fund all came mil of (hat fund that you are 
talking about? 

Mr. Gjtlow. Yes; out of that lurid. 

Commissioner Gabkktson. How do you know that? 

Mi, tunoiy 1 , .1 his is gnen as the report of the niulual aid society. 

Commissioner Oauketson. Now, there are se\eriii endowments in Unit society. 

-Mr. Uitlpw. Yes, sir; niivnliug to the .statements on there, several emlow- 
ments; yes, sir, 

Cnnimissmiier Cumsus Do you know anjilung about these endowments— 
wiiat they provide? 

Mr. (iiTi.ow. No, sir. 

Commissioner Guucetson. Y’ou have not heard? 

■Mr. Gm.mv. No, sir; I had some inloniliition on that, but I lost it, and I don’t 
quite remember it now. 

Mr. TnoMi'soN. .lust one question at Unit point: Do you know whether I he 
funds coming each year from (lies,' endowments more titan equal (lie money 
expended for the eatables incut ioned ? 

Mr. Gm.mv. Well, I could not tell you, because no report was made of Mini, 
and no report of the funds collected from (lie employees from lines eolleeted. 
liloomingdale Hies lane a lug system of fines winch are collected in their 
store, and according to tins alt flic tines are turned in to Ibis mutual henelit 
society. 

Sir Thompson. Did you ever allcud a meeting of the henelit society? 

Mr. Gmow. No, sir; not a meeting has been announced to us; never knew 
of any. 

Mt. 1 homtason. lever have any claims presented <<r receive any money for 
henelit,s? 

Mr. Gi mow. No, sir; I ne\er Itad any occasion to make anv claims on the 
mutual aid society. 

Mr. Tiro;.! psonl Do you know any employee who did have? 

Yin. Gitlow. Oli, certainly ; I know of si and who did, 

YTi. Thompson. Did they get it? 

Mr. Gitlow. They had to make a request for it. if they were sick for one 
week (hey would reeehe no claims, hut if (hoy Were sick lor oyer a week, why. 
they would have io make a request, 

Mr. Thompson. Who passed upon the claim or request? 

Mr. Gitlow. T know nothing about Who passed upon it, hut I know when 
you had to make any other request it was to the manager, Ylr. Schwab, and I 
behe\e you had to take it up with bun; lint: how it was done, I know nothing 
about tin'll. 

Now 1 want to state with relerence to the overtime yvork and Sunday work. 
Hiram C. Bloomingdale was on the stand and claimed there was very little 
overtime work in tlie store of Blooiningdaie Bros, and no Sunday work that 
he knew of. 

I worked there three years and a half, and I will say definitely that I yvorked 
at least id Sunday'S each year, and that 15, 2d, or 50 minutes overtime almost 
every night yvas not exceptional in my department Some departments wenl 
home on time. But If a customer remained on the door after (lie hell rung, 
and t!u‘ store was supposed to he closed, you had to remain yvilh that cus¬ 
tomer and soli her whatever she yvanted, if it took an hour of your time. Y’ou 
laid to spend Mint one hour doing it, and you received no compensation for 
that. And if you worked overtime you received no money whatever. 

At the time I worked then—I understand that has been changed—you 
were given a supper that was left over in the customers’ restaurant, and what¬ 
ever was dished out to us we had to take. Wo did not have any freedom in 
ordering what yve liked. If they hud such and such things left in the restau¬ 
rant we had to eat it, whether yve liked It or not. No supper money was paid 
and no pay for overtime. 
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The first two years I worked there, when I worked on Sundays, we were not 
paid one lent for that; hut the following year they paid us a day's work when 
we worked on Sunday. That 1 wilt have to say. But I want to bring out par¬ 
ticularly tins evening something that has not been touched on by any witness 
on the stand. 

I want to touch on the spy system which is carried on in these department- 
stores in New York City. The spy system Is one of ttie greatest evils confront¬ 
ing the employees at the present time. It is a well-known fact that a good 
many people who have been discharged from the stores as being dishonest were 
not dishonest through their acts, or they were made dishonest, or brought into 
conditions which later would seem dishonest through (lie work of the spy system. 

I roulumber a lady spy saying to a clerk, making tile remark that she had to 
get busy one day because she had hooked nothing dishonest, or crooks, ns she 
called tiiem, and that she would have to get busy, because it was just ns essential 
to her to have a good hook to show just the same as the clerks on the floor had 
to get busy and show a good amount in sales. 

I can give you one example I hat happened in the Bloomingdale Bros, store, 
u here I worked. There was a little gill worked there in packing in the lamp 
department of Bloomingdale Bros., and site received $11.W a week, and one of 
the girls in the glassware department, winch adjoins the lamp department, sent 
this little packer down to the grocery department to buy a box of Uneeda biscuits, 
and she went down to got the box of Uneeda biscuits, and while she was pro¬ 
ceeding to go upstairs to deliver the box of Uneeda biscuits to the girl that had 
asked her to get them two young men ran up to her and fooled around with her, 
and took the bag containing the box of Uneeda biscuits out of her arm and put 
ill a box of N’abiscos and closed it. up and gave her the hag and sent her up¬ 
stairs. And she went upstairs and delivered the hag and returned to her work, 

A little later she was called down to the oflice and discharged as being dis¬ 
honest. They claimed she had no right to pay 5 cents when she got a 10-eent box, 
whereas tiie actual dishonest thing was done by (lie two men in the employ of 
that store—detectives—who cooked up the scheme to get a piece of detective 
business. 

Another scheme worked in Bloomingdale Bros, by the detective department 
through spotters is that they have what are known us store shoppers that go 
around and buy various articles in the store and try to detect in that way 
whether Hie person Is dishonest or not. When a man obtains a position or a 
woman obtains a position in Bloomingdale Bros.—I found it worked out in¬ 
variably in tins way—a spotter would come up to him I lie first day tie got Ids 
job. and if he was a green man lie would not suspect anything, and they would 
liny an article, say, for 50 cents and hand you a $10 bill, and you would have 
(lie article wrapped up in a rush and deliver the article and would be standing 
by the tube waiting for the change to come up, and the shopper would take this 
parcel and immediately go to some other part of the store and would leave 
$f) 50 in change with the sales clerk. 

This happened to me the first day I worked there, and I took the $9.50, and I 
was very much in need of money, and this is the way I reasoned on that; I 
said it the customer returns and asks me for the money, why, I will return it to 
her, and if she doesn't, why, I will keep the money; luit it did not look straight 
tn me, and I went and asked one of the old help on the floor, and she says, “ By 
all means, return Unit money to the floorwalker; that change has been left by 
a spelter, by a shopper, and if you keep that change you will la- blackballed and 
dismissed for being dishonest.” 

And I know' of one ease where a young mail did it—kept the change, and was 
dismissed as being dishonest. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. What did you do with that money? 

Mr. Giti.ow. I turned it over to the floorwalker, and that is all I heard about 
it, and I didn't care to hear anything else about it. 

Another thing is that the shoppers will come up with a big rush to one of the 
girls there—these shoppers don't particularly care whether the girls arc honest 
or not—but they are out for business just the same as a saleswoman, and if 
they don't get dishonest persons they will be discharged. And so during the 
rush they will come up to some little girls, and these little messengers—perhaps 
at tiie ribbon counter, and the girl might he very busy—and they will start to 
fussing around and complaining, and say they want to be waited on right away, 
and make all kinds of remarks and start to complaining about the girl and get 
her all mixed up iu order that the girl may make u mistake and forget to return 
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the change, or something to that effect, ami which would create a dishonest 
impression, and that girl would be discharged. 

1 want to say, also, in regard to stock-taking times in the department stores. 
If there is any time in the year in which the clerks work hard and work o\er- 
tiine, and work in unhealthful conditions, it is during the period of stock taking. 
In the crockery department, in the glass department in the crockery storerooms, 
especially, the conditions there are abominable. You actually eat dirt—(lie dirt 
that is collected for a year. You are supposed to dust out with a dry big 
duster, and get right down on the lioor, and get into the bins and dust cvcr\- 
tliing all over and to count the dishes, and to work from 8 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing until 11 o’clock at night e\ery day in the week taking stock in the crockery 
department. Then, after you are through with that department on the lioor, 
von are called up into the stock room upstairs. 

Now, I want to say that Bloomingdule Bros, stated that the minimum wage 
paid to junior help was .$4- Well, from my experience, 1 can state differently. 
I have always asked the question as to wages received by the little girls, the 
packers who attended to the packing in Bloomingdale Bros.’, and they told mo $8; 
and when they asked for a raise they got HO cents raise, and got $3.50. Before 
('liristnms, when they are required to work, to help overtime, those little girls 
are discharged and young moil over 18 an* put m their place's, and the wages 
are .$8, because they can not work the little girls overtime on account of the 
law; hut the wages paid them are $3 50—$3 and sometimes $4; and they em¬ 
ploy the hoy packers, and the boy packers get $1 a week. I found that out 
through asking quesions of each and every one of them. 

Now, some people—there has been raised the question of the etlicieney of 
department-store workers by Mr. Jacob Gimbel on this witness stand. I want 
to clear up that point. 

I>epartmeat-store workers are very efficient. The work required of a depart¬ 
ment-store worker, especially the sales people, is very skilled work. You have 
got to he attractive, and have got to know how to address a customer, and 
got to know how to make out dozens of different kinds of sales slips, and got 
to know how to handle a complaint when it comes to >ou; and you’ve got to 
know how to hold an unruly customer; and by all means have got to know 
how to sell a customer goods that the customer doesn’t want, because you are 
not expected to let any customer go out of the department without selling her 
an.\ thing. If you do there is almost always a kick coining from the buyer or 
floorwalker 

And during the rush season you have got to attend to throe or four customers 
at a time in aider to get through with the rush, and you have got to be making 
out checks and be making change and handling the change, and talking to 
customers, and doing that work all the time throughout the day. 

It is \ery skilled and efficient work which is being done by the sales forces in 
department stores, and they have got plenty of good and efficient employees, 
although the various department stores want to give out the impression that 
the work is not good work, and not skilled work, but that it is inefficient work 
that they get out of the workers, and that they do riot get the results out of 
them that they should be getting, and that therefore they want to create an im¬ 
pression that the low wages paid them are just the wages that they are entitled 
to, and that if they were more efficient, and if the hoard of education could 
do anything to make these workers more efficient, then perhaps they would he 
entitled to larger wages. 

But the worker ill a department store to-day Is efficient, and workers outside 
with the same kind of efficiency would not work for the same kind of a wage. 
And these workers have to work in a rush, and f know that in case of trouble 
this must be said that the customer has the word all the time. If it comes to 
any matter of a dispute between the customer and a sales person, the sales 
clerk’s opinion is never taken. If it is taken, it Is disregarded, and if the cus¬ 
tomer strongly impresses upon the firm that sales clerk is discourteous, why, 
the sales clerk is discharged, and I have known of cases of that kind that hap¬ 
pened in Bloomingdale Bros.’ 

You know Hiram C. Bloomingdale stated on the stand that if any clerk had 
any grievance against the firm that they could come to the Bloomingdale mem¬ 
bers and present their grievances. Nevertheless, when Hiram 0. Bloomingdale 
or Samuel J. Bloomingdale wanted to buy anything In the crockery department 
or the lamp department, whenever they stepped into that department, all of the 
clerks used to run behind the bins or behind the posts in order to get out of the 
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wa>, because they knew that to come in contact with those two men, Samuel J. 
Bloomingdale or Hiram C. Illoommgdale, meant a whole lot of personal ques¬ 
tions and abuse for them. A girl chewing gum was continually being called 
down by Hiram 0. Bloomingdale, and he would call her down in a very loud and 
haughty voice, as if he found some great crime against her; and to consider 
Hint a girl employee would come up to this man with a personal grievance is 
something ridiculous. 

Now, the employees have no say and the customer 1ms all the say. Any com¬ 
plaints the employees make are disregarded in every respect whatsoever. The 
lloorwalkers and buyers are continually nagging and chasing employees all over 
the floor; and i( business is bad, il is not blamed to the management of the 
business institution, but imurinhly blamed on tbo clerks. When business is bad 
the clerks are gotten together and they are scolded and they are lectured to, 
and all that, and told that the business is had not because the firm does not 
cany on the business, but it is due to the fact that (be clerks don't pay enough 
attention to the business of the firm. And during the slack season, why, the 
clerks an* continually hounded about their hooks, and lei hired by the buyers, 
and asked why they don’t have more business. Why, they can’t be expected to 
do a business unless the customers come into the door. 

Now, in regard to immoialily in department stores—but I want to say that I 
worked at one time with Grcenhut-Siegei-Coopcr Co. in their lamp department, 
and I worked down in the basement, and I know we were inclosed with these 
wooden partitions, and ventilation was had, and we had to work by artificial 
lights all tli(‘ time, and the place is lull of dust. 1 worked there and received a 
salary as stock man in the lamp department of .>11, and ne\t to me was the 
leeeiving room of the lamp and glassware department, and there were 10 men 
working ihere, and some of the men said they received $10 a week, and a few 
of the men working there received $10.50 a week and some $0 a week, and they 
received no pay for holidays. Nevertheless, in the busy season they worked for 
a month or two and then were laid oh ; but they never got any pay for any holi¬ 
days, it it happened. 

I found out one thing in Greenhut-Siegel-Oooper’s store, and that was that the 
night before Labor bay they laid off a good deal of their help, and I found out 
that the day before Labor bay they laid off something like 500 people last .\oar, 
in 11)13, in Greeuhut-Siegcl-Coopoi’s store, and I wondeied, I sa>, what they 
were laid otf lor; and I wont to the clerks and asked why it was, and they said, 
“Oh, that is nothing; they lay them olf because it is a holiday, and after the 
holiday they will rehire them,” and sure enough, on Tuesday, 1 went back then* 
and l found they had the place jammed with applicants for the positions for 
which they had discharged the help, and I lound out the reason was, in order to 
get vacation money in Greenlmt-Siegei-Coopcr’s you have got to work tor the 
linn one year, and they get their vacations m July and August. So 1 km e jou 
go to work in September, so when July or August comes the next year you ha\e 
not worked a year, and consequently are not entitled to a vacation, and in .that 
way they save enough, 1 suppose, to pay for some of the vacations that may 
happen next year, when that comes around. 

Now', in Wa unmaker’s, in regard to the wages of (he men—1 have not made 
any studj of the wages of the women—hut m Wanaiuaker’s store, in what they 
call the stock-room part of it, during (be Christmas holidays some were getting 
M0, one was getting Ml m that stock room, and the rest were getting $12 a week. 
We worked in the month of November, and m November 1 was told they worked 
111 roe nights in the week up until past to o’cloi k; and the first two weeks of 
December they worked three nights m the week up (ill half past 10; hut for 
the two weeks prior to Christmas we worked every day in the week and were 
supposed to work until we were told to go home. Some of the men would go 
home at 11 o’clock or 12 o’clock; but I would make it my point to go home at 
10 o’clock, and I took a crowd with me, so 1 was not in that category, and there 
were men working there from 8 o’clock in the morning until 3 o’clock of the 
morning of the next day before Christmas. 

Ill the coat room, where they have (he greatest amount of work, they work 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 3 o’clock a. m. the next day to get out the 
coals, and they had men working until 12 o’clock all over the stock room; and 
wages there were $10 and $12, in Wanumuker’s, ordinarily. Some salesmen re¬ 
ceived more. 

However, we got paid overtime—we were paid for overtime work we did for 
those two mouths, $10. 
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Now, there was a question brought lip, and I wish lo bring this up about, 
there wore two witnesses on the stand about dishonest} among employees in 
department stores. I can make tins statement, that there is a great deal of 
dishonesty going on among the employees in the department stores, particularly 
among those men who are married and ha\e to supped bundles 1 Know of 
eases o| men who receive $12 a week' and who hn\e to suppoi t a l,tmil.\—a wife 
and three eluldien on $12 a week salary—and they (an not do it, aiul the only 
way the.\ make up the difference js by dishonest}, it that man was gi\en a 
living wage, and the man thoroughl} responsible, a good citizen, il he were 
given a good living wage tor the vvotk he does he would not have to resort to 
dishonesty. 

Then, another thing is the spy system, having stool pigeons, and say to the 
girls, 41 I will give }oii something from my stock if you will give me something 
Irom \our depai 1 mont," and bv coaxing her into n she is caught, and belorc the 
girl knows what six' is doing she is brought lip and discharged. That Is one of 
the methods ol a stool pigeon. The men work lor employers m the department 
store's. 

The question of moralit.v was brought up In the investigator of the Civic 
Fdler at ion, and six' said that laid nothing to do with tlx* low wages. That that 
statement was only made by dreamers about tlx* wages and the morality of 
girls in the department stores 1 want lo talk from experience. In the lirst 
place, a good many girls in the department stores have got to give' m to tlx* 
demands in that respect of certain members, btnecs, managers, and floorwalkers 
who take advantage of girls working under them and need the jobs very badly. 
For example, there was a certain man who was superintendent in Cieenliut's 
building, in (Jreenhunt-Siegel & Cooper, by the name of IlairN, and ho bad 
seduced a girl in that store and was discharged for thai a< t. Nevertheless, 
regardless of Unit, the linn of John Wanamaker & Co. lined tlx* same man, 
Harris, and gave him a job in the manager’s office. The saint' thing occurred in 
\\ nnamaker’s oilin', onlv fix* girl seduced was 14 years of age. and lie was dis¬ 
charged, and not lung else w as dune about it. 

\W know of < uses of gnls wlm have got to submit lo buyers if they want to 
bold their positions. 

I was told by one girl who worked at the head of stock m tlx* Fourteenth 
Street Stoic, which has now been declared bankrupt, and she was head sloeker, 
and she said she was getting SI2 a week, and six' told me that the bu.ver of the 
(hina department hud continually made inroads upon her, but she every lime 
rebuked him, but six' said she had to board on the #12 a week, and it was barely 
enough to get her tin' ix‘c , *ssities of lift 1 . AW' have to diess decently in depart¬ 
ment storis; you have got to have a good appearance: and you have got to pay 
for your clothes and for your laundry when you do not live with your parents, 
and .$12 a week is not a big sum for a lady 22 }ears old. Six' says, lining 
all alone in the city and having r,o money whatsoever for pleasure,” six* bad 
found that six* was forced to sell herself in order to get a little companionship 
and a little pleasure in this city ol ours. 

Those facts (Might to be brought out 

A ease in John Wanamakcr’s I talked to a girl in John Wanamaker’s store 
just before we were dismissed on Christmas. A big <rovvd of men stood in tlx* 
depaitmeiit store. Tlieie weie about 20 ot us in the stock room on fix* twelfth 
Hour- 

Commissioner O’Coxxta i. Those eases that }ou are speaking of can all be 
verified--the names and places? 

Mr. Of now. I never took names. L never thought \ was going to be an 
investigator or to be called upon here to testify 

Commissioner O’Connkm. You mentioned some names a moment ago. 

Mr. On low. Yes, sir. That name can be verified, Unit fact about Harris. 

Commissioner O’Connku,. Those cases that you speak of? 

Mr. Oitlow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l You say you talked to some lady, that some lady 
told }ou about those tilings? 

Mr. Gttlow. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’CoxNEia.. Those can be verified? 

Mr. Citlow. Yes, sir. I do not see them afterwards, after I talk with them. 
There are so many of them in the stores. 

Tlx* girl who was getting $4 a week was marking off the cards as goods came 
in. They have to mark the selling price and the cost price so the sales clerk 
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downstairs will know what to sell for, and she was standing there in very poor 
circumstances and didn’t know what to do. She didn’t know where she was 
going to get a position, because the market was going to be Hooded with young 
girls like her looking for positions, as there would not he enough positions to go 
around, and she said if she Mere not afraid she would go on the streets and 
make a living. This girl was .15 or Id years of age. This thing occurred in 
numerous cases. 

This matter of child labor ought to he brought forcibly to this committee. Tho 
department stores employ a good many young girls of 15 and Id years of age, 
and a good many young bojs 15 and Id years of age, who arc* snatched out of 
the public schools and who have no education, and who have no responsibility 
in life, whose methods of life have not yet been shaped, and who are forced 
through the family by economic stress in order to help the family get along or 
pay their own expenses. Those girls get thrown into an atmosphere in depart¬ 
ment stores that is not good. I have seen cases where gills have been thrown 
in an atmosphere of a bunch of stock men, one small girl of 15 has been put 
upstairs to mark goods. In that room then' was about 10 stock men, all burly 
lei lows who were not a hit particular about what they said or did, and there w T as 
nobody to be there, and sometimes this girl was left actually alone in a big 
stock room there; it took lip much space, and 1 have known of a case where 
girls have been seduced m casts in the* storeroom Also the atmosphere around 
then* is not the best for morals. I can state as being a worker in the depart¬ 
ment stores. The atmosphere is shiftless, and you can not expect anything 
heller from the conditions us they exist then* to-day. 

Ji‘ there is any particular question that >ou would like to ask mo, I shall be 
glad to answer. I don’t know as I have covered everything, there is so much 
to say on tins question, hut I will he pleased to answer any questions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any questions? 

(No response.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is all, thank you, Mr. Gitlow. 

Mr. Gm.ow. Do you care to have any of those slips? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; jou might leave those with the reporter. 

(Tiie slips were marked “Gitlow Exhibits 4 to 8,” inclusive. 

The exhibits referred to were submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LESLIE GRAFF. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Grail, will jou please give your name? 

Mr. Gkai-f. Leslie Graff. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Graff. My residence is 848 Central Park West. 

Mr. Thompson. Your business? 

Mr. Guuf. I am associated with P>. Allman A C<>. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Air. Graff. I am associated with B. Altman k Co. 

Mr. Thompson. What position do you hold with tin* firm? 

Mr. Gh\i f. I am there in a general executive capacity. 

Air. Thompson. How long have you been with the firm? 

Air. Quaff. Since the first of the year. 

Air. Thompson. Where were >ou employed before that time, or what was 
your business before that? 

Mr. Qua tv. Prior to that 1 was secretary of the retail dry goods association. 

Air. Thompson. How long did you hold that position? 

Air. Graff. For approximately eight >ears. 

Air. Thompson. For approximately eight vears? 

Air. Graff. Yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. How many employees has the firm of B. Altman & Co. In 
that store? 

Mr. Graff. Three thousand five hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. How many saleswomen over 10? 

Air. Graff. We have about 200 employees under 10. I haven’t got the num¬ 
ber of males over 10. That was not one of the questions as T received them. 

I can get that for you if you wish it. 

Air. Thompson You say that was not one of the question you received? 

Mr. Graff. Number of males over 10? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Graff. I think not. I lmve got the largest group of employe's, sales 
ieople, and the number of male and female, and the clerical forces. 

Air. 1 homi’sox. \\ ell, divide it that way as you have it there 
Mr. Gu uf. 1 x\ant to correct the 200 figure to 175—number under 10 
The largest number of employees is sales people, of which there are 250 male 
inil 750 female. 


Air. Thompson. Is that simply the sales department? 

Air. Graff. Sales people. 

Mr. Thompson. Over 10? 

Mr. Graff. Over 1(5. We have no one selling under 10. 

Mr. Thompson. You might give us the other ligures you hate there in 
iceordanre with the question, in the order you hints them, regarding the mum 
ler of help? 

Mr. Graff. And salaries, etc.? 

Air. Thompson. Yes; you might follow your questions right down. 

Mr. Graff. Saleswomen ieven mg;<!i (> r more weekly, 701. 

Number of saleswomen counting commissions, earning less than St) none 
Less than $,S, none. 

Are there any saleswomen oxer IS, of three years' experience as salesladies 
till earning less Ilian (fli, counting coiimii.sMOiisV The answer is none 
Less than j|t8, none. 

Colliding commissions, how many saleswomen earn more than yp'l All 
The axerage wage lor sales people is $15 2!). 

And (lie axerage wage lor the clerical Pare is ,<10(15. 

Talcing i tie clerical loree, how many women oxer 1,s earn <0 or more’ The 
nsxxer is 155. 


l ' l ‘ < '1 1 1111 absolute record of age alioxe Id That is an eslimate because 
ms,, in our employ betxveen 10 and 18 are children Imhling minor positions. 

How many xvomen oxer IS earn <8 or more? Ti,e answer is 81 
Seven dollars, 3!). 


And none receive less Hum 87. 

How' many salesmen earn .<14 and over? Two hundred and forlv-fwo out of 
total of two hundred and fitly. 

In the clerk force, how- many men earn .<14 and over? Two hundred and 
ivenly-lix’O. 

What department lias the largest number of boys tinder 18? Messengers. 

\\ bat dejiartment lias the largest number of girls under 18? .Messengers. 

How mm v wagon hoys employed in your More? Miglity-five or ninety. 

"'hat proportion of wagon boys receixe less than <S? None. 

How many women are cashiers and tube girls? The answer is none, but I 
ant to qualify tiiat. We luxe lio cashiers in the true sense of the' word 
■liber lane we any girls as tube girls In our tube room we employ men,’ 
id we have some rash legisters where junior In-Ip are employed to attend to 
mm. Inn they should not lie called cashiers, because they do not assume the 
■spoiisibilily ° r « cashier. In other words, if (here are aiiv shortages in their 
isil, no deduction is made from their salaries. Hal hiking‘the list of 42, there 
one gelling <(i5(l; there are 21 getting <7: there are II getting <8 • and 
lore are 7 gelling .<!!. 

'I'lmy say furl her here in preparing these ligures for me that approximately 
I of those just mentioned are under IS. 

Is there a minimum wage lor women in your store? No. 

Minimum for girls under Hi, <4. 

How many receive it? Thirty-three. 

lines your store dock for tardiness? The answer is no. 

Does your store pay for overtime? It pays oxerlnne (lie proportionate rate 
r xvork room employees, hut lor other male employees who work ox'orlime wo 
low 50 cents for support money, and at the same lime give them time off 
ihsequeut to the tune they are required to xvork to make up for the extra 
ork demanded of them. 


We do not work any women overtime. One reason, among others, is that the 
w does not permit it, although we have, I might add, no desire so to do. But 
we wanted to live up to (lie 54-hour-a-x\eek law, or the !)-hour-n-dny law, I do 
>t see hoxv it would be possible lor us to employ xvomen overtime; but xve 
e living up to flint laxv. 

Will your women employees ever keep at xvork utter (5,30? Yes sir- in 
ses where they report for work regularly at 11 a. m. I might state there 
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thiil we have women employed in one department. They address packages. 
They report sit 11.30; not 11. And they work until they have finished all pack¬ 
ages that sire bought and wrapped prior to G o’clock for delivery the following 
morning, and they got out any where Irom 8 to 10 o’clock, hut never after 10. 

Whitt is the latest hour they are required to stay? Ten p. in. 

J>ocs your firm live up to the 10-hour-a-day, ol-hour-a-week law? Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson, hoes jour firm give \aeations to the employees? 

Mr. (InwK. Our linn gnos the employees who have been with us from one 
to three jours, (me week vacation, vith paj m advance; and those who have 
been with us three or more jears, two weeks, pay in advance. Tbit, like many 
other of our policies that is not an ironclad rule. There are many exceptions 
made in the inleiest of the employees. For instance, one case came to my 
attention only the other day of a young man whom I employed since the 1st of 
.lanuary, ami in discussing the question of vacation with our president, Mr. 
Fedgman, he suggested that we give that man two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, even though lie Inis been with us sueli a short time. And many excep¬ 
tions ol that character are made trom time to time. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. draff, does your firm, so far as you know its con¬ 
dition, Imd it possible to earrj on business in this cit.v, paying the wages you 
do and getting the hours jou do? 

Mr. (Iuvi k. We do; but it is questionable whether that is a fair standard to 
take for other stores. We do not want to testify here and then have the com¬ 
mission feel that that is a standard that others could properly lollow. The 
conditions are different. We fee! we are different. 

Mr. Thompson. Where does tin* ownership of jour store rest? 

Mr. (iuvir. With the emploj ees, and exclusively with the employees 

Mr. Tm mpson That is under the will of IF Altman? 

Mr. (Jram’. Under the will of K Altman, and with the foundation which we 
are now working on, which will he maintained very largely for the heneiit 
of the employees Tbit the whole management of the store rests with the 
employees. Wo have a board of dins tors consisting of 10 employees, men who 
worked up from the ranks. One director was a wagon boy Olliers held 
minor clerical positions To-day there are men employed in the regular work 
throughout the store 1 , either as buyers or department beads, and we feel for 
that reason we have a store of employees maintained for employees. 

Mr. Thompson* The ownership of the property of the store, however, is not 
vested in the board of directors, i.x it? Tt is vested in a board of trustees? 

Mr. (JuviT. The majority ownership of stock of the corporation rests with 
the Inundation. And that is managed by a board of trustees; but under the 
will, as expressed by Mr. Altman, the purpose ol tin 1 foundation shall be the 
interest and benefit of the employees Thai is still in the process of organiza¬ 
tion, and no definite plans have been decided upon as vel 

Mr. Thompson Then, at the present time, do you know whet her, in working 
out of your proposition, I hose trustees under the will have leal control ol the 
property* as a matter of far!*' 

Mr. (Ikvit. The actual management of the business is very different trom 
the management of flu* found.if ion The business is run entirely separately 
and distinctly from flu* foundation, and the business is managed by* tin* board 
of 10 directors, who are employees. Now. the disposition of the profits——- 

Mr. Thompson Just a moment on that line. Who elects this board of direc¬ 
tors? Who has the voting power, and how is I be power expressed? 

Mr. (J ha I f. That 1 am not clear on I will furnish that information—-give 
that information to the commission. 

(See draff exhibit ) 

Mr Thompson 1>o you know whether that is a stock-voting power or simplv 
an employment-voting power? 

Mr. (tRAi'K No; they are stock owners. Ilach member of the board of direc¬ 
tors is u stock owner. 

Mr. Thompson. Does every saleswoman and every salesman in the store, 
every buyer, every member of the shipping department, throughout the entire 
establishment have a right to vote equally with any other man for the member¬ 
ship of the board of directors. Do von know that? 

Mr. Gkaff. That I don’t know, but I am inclined to think that Is not the 
case. 

Mr. Thompson. You are inclined to think that is not the case? 

Mr. Draff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It is a stock-voting power? 
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Mr. Gkaff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In which the majority of the stock, of course, rests in the 
Inundation? 

Mr. Gr\if. The majority of the stock rests with the toumlation, hut one trus¬ 
tee of the foundation is represented upon our board of directors. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you want to adjourn now, Mr. Commissioner? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are there any other questions Unit jou want to 
ask now? 

Mr Thompson. Yes. I want to ask more particularly about the dty goods 
associat ion. 

Ad mg Chairman Commons. We will adjourn until to-morrow morning at Id 
o'clock in the mayor’s reception room. 

(Whereupon, at 1 of) o’clock p m . on dune 11 1014, an adjournment was 
taken until Friday, .1 uito J2, 11)14, at 10 a. m ) 


New 1’ouk Cu\, Juiu- J,i, IVt’j—JO a. in. 

Present: Commissioners Common, J>elano, O'Donnell, Lennon, Garrelson ; 
also William O. Thompson, counsel tor the commissioners. (Commissioner Com¬ 
mons m the chair.) 

Acting Chairman Commons. \ on may proceed, Mr. Thompson. 1 believe Mr. 
Graft was on the stand when we adjourned. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LESLIE, GRAFF—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. GralT, last night when we adjourned we were speaking 
about the retail dry goods association, of which you said wm an* secretary, ns 
tar as 1 remember, or wen* for a period ot eight jears? 

Mr. Gk\i-k. Correct. 

Mr. Thompson. Cp to two months ago? 

Mr. Guaif. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 think we have with us a list of the membership of that 
association, but il you have another there, printed list, l would be pleased to 
ha\e it. 

Mr. Guu-f. There is no printed list, to mj Knowledge, but if you will show' 

me the list 1 will he glad to make such < on c< lions, n any, as l may see. 

Mr Thompson. Would jou In* willing to state now the membership, how many 
there are and who they aie? 

Mr. Guam. There are about IS linns, ;is 1 recall it I will try to name 

them all. II. C. F. Koch & Co.; 1 >loommgdnle Pros.; Lord A Taylor; B Altman 

A Co.; .lames MeCreery A Co.; It. 11. Muey A Co.; Saks A Co.; Gimbel Bros ; 
O’Neill-Adams Co ; ltothenbeig A Co ; Abraham A Straus, in Brooklyn; 
Frederick Looser A Co.; A. I. A a nun A Son. Snnpson-Craw'ford Co. and the 
Fourteenth Sticot Store wore members prior to tin* failure, and I don’t know 
what has been done m regard to tin* reorganized linn. 

Mr. Thompson. Are Steins members? 

Mr. Gum,f. Stern Bros, are members. 

Mr. Thompson. As near as pm remember, that is the list of tin* mcmhciship? 

All*. Oiiuf. That is the list ot the membership, as (nr as I remember. 

Mr. 'Thompson. When was that association organized, if you know? 

Mr. Guai f. It is a matter of 15 or Id years ago. 

Air. Thompson. At that time wore jou connected with tin*- 

Air. (Iraif. L was not. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know now what the objects and purposes of tin* 
association wore at the time it was organized? 

Air. Gkaff. I do. 

Air. Thompson. Is there a printed statement of the purposes which were 
formulated at that time? 

Air. Gkaff. There is. 

Air. Thompson. Have you got that in your hand? 

Air. Gkaff. I have. 

Air. Thompson. Will you have any objection to furnishing the commission 
with it? 

Air. Gkaff. None whatever. Shall I read it? 

Air. Thompson. Yes; you might do that. 
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Mr. Graff. One paragraph: 

“The object for which such association is formed is for the purpose of foster¬ 
ing trade and commerce, to prote< t it from unjust or unlawful exactions, to 
reform abuses in trade and diffuse correct and reliable information among its 
members as to standing of purchasers and others, to take part in civic affairs 
so far as they are of interest to tin* members of this association, and encourage 
a more enlarged ami friendly intercourse between merchants engaged in the 
retail dry goods and kindred trades.” 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to have that a moment, if you please. 

Mr. Gkaif. (Vrtainij |handing a paper to Mr. Thompson!. 

Mr. Thompson. Are these still the objects and aims of the association? 

Mr. (in a i* f. They are. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other objects and aims which the association 
has as a matter of custom or common law of the body that are not expressed 
in this statement ? 

Mr. (Jit a i f. Well, they might all come under this general classification. If 
you wish details, i will be very glad to give them to you. 

Mr. Thompson. lit reference to this clause, “to protect it from unjust or 
unlawful exactions." What might come and what, so far as your association 
lias existed, has come under that designation? 

Mr. Gkaif. \Vh>, I do not recall anything at the moment that might prop¬ 
erly lie classed as under that caption. 

Mr. Thompson. Might it not he that the relations between the members of 
jour association and their employees might come under such a caption? 

Mr. Gkaif. That would. Aud something else that i just recall is the question 
of the people attempting to perpetrate frauds. It has been a custom if a per¬ 
son is pas. .ng worthless cheeks or attempting defrauding one member that 
notice of Ilia! is immediately sent to the association and the other members are 
notified and thus protected. 

Mr. Thompson. The question of the employment of the people in these 
stores-- by the way, parenthetically, about how' many employees do those 
>tores have, if jou know? 

Mr. Graff. I should say in the neighborhood of 7o,000. 

Mr. Thompson. Seventy-live thousand? 

Mr. Graff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The question of the relations between the employees and tlie 
employers is a xory vital proposition, is it not? 

Mr. Graff. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In this city? 

Mr. Graff. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Thompson. There has been a good deal of legislation dealing with that 
problem in this State? 

Mr. Graff. There has. 

Mr. Thompson. And naturally, therefore, an association of 1 lie proprietors of 
the stores would have in view as one of tlie definite thoughts this relationship 
between the proprietors and employees, would it not? 

Mr. Grapf. It lms. 

Mr. Thompson. What other clause of this statement of the objects and pur¬ 
poses of your association would cover that relationship, other than the clause 
I have quoted? You may take it and look it oxer if you like. 

Mr. Gk\ff. That xvould seem to be about the only clause that might relate to 
that subject. 

Mr. Thompson. Noxv, coming to the proposition of civic duty, to take part in 
chic affairs, so far as they are of interest to the members of this association, 
that apparently sets a line of demarcation between the interest, which the 
members personally might have in civic affairs and the interest they might 
have as oxvncrs ami proprietors or operators of department stores? 

Mr. Graff. Quite right. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, leave out of the question the interest that they might 
have as citizens in civic affairs; xvhat would ho the interest that the proprietors 
of these stores, the members of your association, xvould have in civic affairs 
as such proprietors or members of the association? 

Mr. Gkaif. Ry way of illustration, I might state the activities of our asso- 
< intion in relation to subway extensions. We took a very active part in the 
hearings before the public-service commission. We appeared there, as we felt, 
representing our constituents, people who individually hud no voice but who, 
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through our association, could express their wishes, so far as the subway ex¬ 
tensions are concerned. 

Another matter of civic betterment which we took up was that of the instal¬ 
lation of a high-pressure water system throughout the retail dry goods district. 
We were largely instrumental in having that installed in the district in which* 
there large department stores were then located. The question of parrels post 
is another item which received considerable attention at our hands. We ap¬ 
peared before the congressional committees at Washington; we gave testimom 
and gave facts, and we felt at the time that we were somewhat instrumental in 
having the parcels post system installed. Those are three matters that come to 
my mind at the moment. 

Mr. Thompson. Lately the legislature of this State passed a law with refer¬ 
ence to the mutual benefit associations, did it, not? 

Mr. Gk\ff. It did. 

Mr. Thompson. Touching some phases of those associations with ref«H*ence 
to the mercantile establishments of this city? 

Mr. Graff. Correct. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your association, or not, take any interest in that law? 

Mr. Gkaif. T was not secretary of the association at the time of the session 
of the legislature, so T am not posted. 

Mr. Thompson. I»ut from your knowledge as a member and representative 
of the association and jour general knowledge of the all airs of the association, 
do joil know whether or not, as a matter of fact, they did take an interest in 
that law? 

Mr. (i i:\i k. I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think they did. 

Mr. Gk\ik T don’t know r . So fai as the firm I represent is concerned, we 
were not interested, because our mutual association has at all times been volun¬ 
tary, and therefore the law did not a Meet us, and therelore we were not inter¬ 
ested m it, or rather, in finding out from the association how they were upon 
t hat quest ion. 

Mr. Thompson. J luring tin* agitation of the subieet pro\ ions to its considera¬ 
tion hy the legislature, and (lining this session of the legislature, and during 
Ihe time of tin* passage of the law, did vou have 1 coiifeienees wdth other mem¬ 
bers of tins association, or with the employees of other members of this associa¬ 
tion, with reference to that law? 

Mr. (lu.'iF. 1 did not. 

Mr. Thompson. lla\e a on heard any statements made by either the members 
of the assort tn>n or their lesponsihle otlicials? 

Mr. Guam. No; I ha\c not. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, coming back to the first clause as being the one which, 
in your opinion, relates to the question of the relationship of tin* employees to 
the employers, to wit, to protect it from unjust and unlawful exactions—what 
would that cover? 

Mr. Graff. Inimical legislation is a subject that might be included in that 
category. 

.Mr. Thompson. Yes; and it might include this hill'' 

Mr. Ghaif. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Thompson. And the 54-hour lull for women? 

Mr. Gkaif. That I don't remember; hut there were five labor bills this year 
that wore taken up by the association and opposed by the association. 

Mr. Thompson. Now', with refeimice to the relationship of the 75.000 em¬ 
ployees to the stores, you lane made some study of that and it is self-evident 
that that proposition is one of the most important matters which an associa¬ 
tion of this kind could ha\e in view’. 

Mr. Ghuf. Hardly, for the reasons that the conditions in the different store's 
are so- different—there’was no standard as to the store and what might be a 
just condition in one store would not be a reasonable condition in another. 

Mr. Thompson. Just a moment there; if ihe question was the establishment 
of standards, what you say, I would think, might be true; but taking the whole 
question, I am not thinking now or considering the question of standardization 
either of hours or wages or the sanitary condition, or of their methods of treat¬ 
ment of employees; but the general question of the relationship of the employees 
to the employers is one of the most vital, if not the most vital, questions is it 
not? 

Mr. (Jkaff. It is an important question— a vital question. 

3S811) 0 —S. Doc. 415, G4-1—\ol 3-20 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, did tin* question, so far as you know from your position 
of M'cie(ar,\ of this association, did the question of your relationship come before 
tiie association? I am not asking you now how or in what way, but did it? 

Mr. (i rmi*. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It was a question that naturally would come up often at the 
meetings, did it not ? 

Mr. Giui-i*. It. came up at times, more or less 1requenll>. 

Mr. Thompson It would come up for discussion? I am not asking you now 
the details, but ju»l that it did? 

Mr. Guam-. < Hi, yes 

Mr. Thompson And it would come up olten for ih^cus-non? 

Mr. (Jii aF i‘. Mole or less Irequently. 

Mr. Thompson, open discussion by tin* membership? 

Mr. Gram*. Open discussion by the membership. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. as the result of the presentation of tins question at 
the meetings of tin* association, and the open discussion of it by the membership, 
were any rules or regulations established dealing in any particular? I am 
not aching bow now, but dealing m any particular with this relation between 
the employees and employers? 

Mr. Graff. There were no rules or regulations established, because the asso¬ 
ciation as such lias no power to make such rules or regulations. There w r ere 
recommendations at limes. 

Mr. Thompson. Not considering the words rules or regulations as being 
such as to go\orn each establishment, hut to simply govern the relationship of 
the members 1 o each other m tins association. Wore any such rules, resolu¬ 
tions, or motions, or understandings bad between the members? 

Mr. GiiviF. I should say no. Nothing. Theie ne\or has boon anything in 
our by-laws or activities Unit would bind members to any dolinde understand¬ 
ing or agreement There is simply—you miglil call it more a conference, where 
they come in and exchange \iows and then act individually according to their 
host judgment and the needs ol their individual eslahlishment. 

Mr Thompson Gut ailer this exchange of views was had lad ween the 
members of the association at iho meetings you have spoken of is a common 
undo standing, or rather if then* was a consensus of opinion arrived at there, 
no attempt to formulate any binding rule or code of action generally, would tin* 
members live up to this consensus of opinion? 

Mr. Guam-’, i should say no; in all instances. In fact, if was very ddhcult 
and almost impossible to determine anything vvlicic you could got unanimous 
action owing to the fact that the individual stamlaids and requirements and 
needs of these individual stores were dillerenl 

Mr. Thompson. Well, having bad no question of the standards of require¬ 
ments of the individual stores, but dealing only with stall lules as might he 
general to all (hose stoics as your object says 

Mr. Gum f (interrupting). \ os 

Mr. Thompson ] Railing with just such questions as that, there is a clear 
line of donum ation, in my mind, and what 1 wan! to give you; but taking 
those general questions alone, no consideration of conditions in any store, when 
a general consensus of opinion was arrived at by the members in reference to 
some general proposition, would that be as a general thing lived up to? 

Mr. Giivi-r. Take it as a general thing, I can not recall an instance where 
there was unanimous action, or whete there was unanimous agreement, or 
unanimous opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. Or where there was a fair consensus ol opinion, you can 
recall that? 

Mr. Gkaif. Oh, there were many cast's where then' was n majority consensus 
of opinion, anti then the individual firms governed themselves by their indi¬ 
vidual meetings. 

Mr Thompson. Well, in general, where there was a majority or a three- 
quarter percentage of opinion, how would they, as u matter of fact, act with 
reference It) this opinion v 

Mr. Guam'. As individuals? 

Mr. Thompson. As individuals. 

Mr. Graff. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Would they generally conform to it as individuals or would 
they generally differ from it as individuals? 

Mr Graff. Well, when they agreed to it they would conform to it for a 
time. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, then they did agree to some propositions? 

Mr. Graff. As individuals? 

Mr. Thompson. As individuals. 

Mr. Graff. As individuals. Apart-- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Just a moment. If three-quarters of the 
membership present at any meeting should determine or decide that a certain 
line of action or certain lino ot thought or certain line of piocedme was the 
correct, thing, then, as a matter of fact, as individuals, these people who had 
expressed that opinion would conform to it? 

Mr. Graff. Quite right. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with reference to the length of time—you woie secre¬ 
tary of this association tor eight years. During that time you slated these 
questions came up for discussion? 

Mr. <ia ait. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And as a body the membership of that association would bo 
considered by the public at large as intelligent men? 

Mr. Graff. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. When they met together from time to time during all these 
years and discussed this very vital point, or question, you would not want, the 
commission to have the opinion that they never arrived at any agreement or 
any general consensus ot opinion at any lime, and that their discussions were 
purely desultory and ineffectual, would you? 

Mr Graff. I would lihe not to have that opinion, but T am testifying as to 
tacts 

Mr, Thompson. I see. Put as a general thing, these men of intelligence and 
understanding, vitally interested in this great problem, meeting together and 
discussing it, whenever they discussed it they formed ttie usual conclusion 
and acted in tin* usual way that intelligent men do act, meeting as they met? 

Mr. ( Jr ait'. Yes. 

Mi. Thompson. Now, with reference to the proposal of a specific problem, as 
sceietar.v ot this association were \ou ever desired either by resolution or in 
any oilier foim of at lion by the asMjeiation or by a general consensus of 
opinion, were jou ever requited to keep any sort of list of the membership 
of the employees, either present employees or discharged employees ol the 
various members of the association? 

Mr. ( Jit a it'. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what kind and character of lists were they, if you care 
to state? 

Mi (Jit i 1 will he very glad to give you all that information. The retail 
dry goods association has tor a number of years investigated the references 
of all the employees of its members, and they have kept that information on 
tile. The result inis been that the in< mbers by sending to the dry goods associa¬ 
tion could get the previous record of a prospective employee very quickly and 
more cheaply than by individual investigation. And in carrying out Hint 
work why, the stores, as they have discharged or hud off or taken people from 
the records by reason of resignation, the> had sent the names of those people 
with their references to flu* association, and they were recorded on their re¬ 
spective records, and when that person applied to any other member of the 
association the previous history was given. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did your association keep any blanks or forms in that 
res]Kid, and if so, would you have any objection to furnishing the commission 
with a cop> ? 

Mr. (In atf. They keep blanks and forms, and I can not see any objection to 
your having them. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please give them? 

Mr. Graff. I will undertake to see that you get them. 

Mr. Thompson. Now’, In a general way, you might state what those forms 
contain, if it can he done, if you can do it. 

Mr. Graff. The linns send in what they call a lay-off shoot each day, listing 
the employees’ name, the position occupied, the date of engagement, and the 
reason for leaving. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any other points tabulated or kept with reference to 
the individual employees? 

Mr. Graff. No; none others. 

Mr. Thompson. In the question of the discharge of a man and the furnish¬ 
ing to your association by the employer of the reason for the discharge, the 
employer had a free action to state anything he pleased, did he not? 
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Mr. <j raff. Quite right. 

Mr. Thompson. And what would be stated would be determined by that 
man? 

Mr. Graff. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, ltather than by your association? 

Mr. Graff. Determined by the individual case. 

Mr. Thompson. And whatever that member of your association should re¬ 
port in reference to an employee would, as a matter of form and courtesy, be 
furnished to the next intending employer? 

Mr. Graff. If he were a member of the association. 

Mr. Thompson. I am talking of only members of the association. 

Mr. GuaI'F. I would like to gel that clearly on the record, that the informa¬ 
tion that we had on our tiles was given only to members of the association, and 
a tirm not a member of the association had at no time any access to our in¬ 
formation. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with reference to that tact I will restate it again. The 
discharging employer would state such references and such matters as he 
chose? 

Mr. Graff. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And such matters as he chose would he restated to the new 
intending employer? 

Mr. Graff. Quite rigid. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, during the time of the discussion of these affairs, the 
discussion ot the relationship of employees and employers at the various meet¬ 
ings, questions being brought up, naturally each employer would state such 
things as in his mind he would consider pertinent, would lie not? 

Mr. Graff. In relation to this subject. 

Mr. Thompson. In relation to the discharge of a man. 

Mr. Gitur. No; that was not discussed at the association meetings. 

Mr. Thompson. No; but I mean lhe members of join* association having 
taken part in these discussions trom time to time during the year would state 
such things on the discharge certificate, or whatever >ou call* it, or blank, as 
they would consider pertinent relating to this question of the employment- 

Mr. Graff (interrupting). Yes. Idon’t understand your question. 

Mr. Thompson. Of the employment ot the worker? 

Mr. Gkm-f. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And the new man would consider that in the light of the 
discussion and his views? 

Mr. Gr\i f. Quite right. 

Mr. Thompson I5ut was there an\ rule passed or orders or motions or reso¬ 
lutions or any other formal expression as to the recording of any specific tart 
relating to nn,\ employee? 

Mr. Gu \i<f. No; there was nor. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any understanding, for instance, that the matter 
of the dishonesty of an employer* should be specifically noted when discharged 
for that reason? 

Mr. G 11 a i* f. it was specifically noted, the same as any other reason for dis¬ 
charge, good or bad. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, when a member ol >our association discharged an 
employee tor a willful, deliberate case of fraud or dishonestv, would be be ex¬ 
pected to state that fact in making the report to your association? 

Mr. Graff. Why. yes. 

Mr. Thompson. lie would be expected? 

Mr. Graff. He would be expected. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, under what conditions would he be expected to make 
that kind of a report? Was it through a resolution or motion, or was it a 
(onimon understanding that that should be required? 

Mr. Graff. Well, I don’t think that question was ever raised. I don’t think 
it was necessary to raise it. They wumid give the true reason for discharge, 
be it good or bad, and it was not necessary to have any resolution or formal 
action in regard to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Then it was understood that the true reason for the dis¬ 
charge should he stated? 

Mr. Graff. Naturally. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, if an employee was actually discharged for dishonesty 
from the standpoint of the employer, but the employer, not wishing to have 
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any damage suit on Ids hands, or nol wishing to make any accusations, but 
exercising the prerogative and the right to discharge Ids employee, if he should 
make no statement to the employee in regard to that fact, would he still be 
expected to state to your association that the real reason was the dishonesty 
of the employee? 

Mr. Gkaff. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And that would hold true with reference to any reason? 

Mr. (Jkai f. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any rule or understanding of that kind specifically 
with reference to whether or not an employee was a member of any organiza¬ 
tion of any kind or character? 

Mr. (3 raff. No; there was not. 

Mr. Thompson. You need not state what was discussed or what was said, 
but was there any discussion at any of these meetings of your association of 
the unionization or of the attempt to unionize the employees of the department 
stores? 

Mr. (Ju \ff. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it come up more than once? 

Mr. (Jump. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Many times? 

Mr. Gk\ff. Whenever occasion seemed to justify it. I recall one case in 
parllcular. Some years ago when there was some trouble with tlie express 
drivers theie was a strike of express drivers, and conditions here was such 
that there seemed to be general unrest among drivers in all the stores, and we 
had a meeting of our association and wo discussed the situation and any such 
facts as to the minimum salaries we were then paying for both drivers and 
wagon boys, and we found in one or two instances that some firms were paying 
less than others, so we as an association recommended to all members that 
they adopt a certain minimum, in that way eliminating any just reason for dis¬ 
satisfaction among any of our drivers. That is one specific instance I recall 
in discussing labor matters. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, at any of these meetings, was there a fairly unanimous 
opinion about the subject of unionization of employees? 

Mr. Gkuk. Well, we did not discuss the- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). 1 do not care what phase; I mean any phase 
of the question T am asking you- 

Mr. Graff (inteinipting). We did noi discuss the question as to whether 
we were hi favor of organization or opposed 1<> organization. We simply ad¬ 
vised our i.iombers as to conditions as they existed at the moment. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you want to state now that at none of those meetings 
at which this question was discussed, that the question of unionization as 
such, came up for discussion? 

Mr. (i raff. As to whether or not we wore in favor of or opposed to the 
unionization? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; opposed or as to whether or not any steps should he 
taken that were either favorable or unfavorable toward unionization? 

Mr. Graff. We kept advised as to conditions, and we exchanged views. 
Some of our members were opposed to organization and some were not opposed. 
Take our own case, I can not picture any demands of any organization that 
would be a serious consideration for us. In other words, I can not picture 
their adopting standards which would necessitate our changing either our 
hours of employment or our w r age scale. So if w r as the subject that was not 
of vital interest to all members. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as your own store is concerned, in case an employee 
is charged with dishonesty, with the taking of goods or the taking of money, 
or charged with dishonorable practices, who passes on that question? 

Mr. Gkaff. Those matters are all referred, before any final action is taken, 
to our president, Mr. Friedsam. 

Mr. Thompson. Who gives consideration to that matter? 

Mr. Gkaff. Correct. 

Mr. Thompson, lias the employee of your concern the right of appeal to him 
in person and present his case? 

Mr. Gkaff. In our store, speaking both figuratively and literally, there is no 
door to the president’s otficc. He is in very close touch with all of our em¬ 
ployees. I do not believe we have a driver in our delivery department that 
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he does not know by mune, and it is u matter in which lie has a keen and 
vital personal interest, and all questions of discharge, before final action is 
taken, are referred to him. 

Mr. Thompson. And tin* employers, sis you say, have free access? 

Mr. Graff. Absolutely. 

Mr. Thompson. Would an employee of your establishment he impressed by 
the tremendous amount of business which he had lo discharge, or very impor- 
tnil! in character, and therefore be deterred from appealing to him, do you 
think? 

Mr. (iuAi'F. I think not. 

Mr. Thompson. You think not? 

Mr. Guam-. lie does no! create that impression a mom; Jus employees. 

Mr. Thompson. You know that (hat, however, is an important item? 

Mr. (JHAITI'’. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A condition? 

Mr. Gkaif. \ es, sir, he is \ory democratic, and lie is one of the employees 
with them, a pari ol them. 

Mr. Thompson. I think you stated jeslcrdaj how many employees jou have. 
Will you state that again, please? 

Mr. (ihai k. Three thousand h\e hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. Three thousand h\e humlred? 

Mr. Gkvif. Yes, sir. 

There was an error in the testimony, as I received a copy of it, which I 
would like to have cormted, it this is tin* opportune time, so far as wage is 
concerned. In the question of the cleueal force, 1 stated that there were 155 
women over IS raining $!) or more. Thcte were Ml earning $8, and M!) earning 
.$7, and there were none earning less than 87. The minutes, as 1 saw them 
here, had that (heir were MJ earning $<S or o\er, winch was not what ! staled. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, Mr. Grail, with letermco lo your knowledge of other 
stores, members of jour association, in case of the discharge of an emplojee 
for dishonesty, who passes hnally and conclusively on the guilt or innocence of 
a man? 

Mr. t}uVi f. I lia\e no knowledge as to how that thing is operated m detail in 
other stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut, genoralij, is it your impression that an individual, such 
as a store detective, has the determination of that question? 

Mr. Grant. I do not think that anjhody in as minor a position as store 
detective would have that authority, hut 1 have no definite knowledge, and 
possibly I had heller not leslily as to that. 

Mr. Thompson. You may stall 1 , if joii know, whether or not in such a case, 
lespectmg the charm ter and the inthction of punishment on a man, whether 
ihi! employees generally have the free light of appeal m the consideration of 
(heir ease, not only as lo whether they sue guilty or not—the guilt may lie 
admitted—but the question as to the amount and seventy of punishment. 

Mr. Gkut. My work in the dry goods association did not bring me into 
intimate knowledge of that work i can only speak for our linn—that is 
passed upon by our ptesidenf. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other statement jou would like to make? 

Mr. (I ha IK No: 1 think not. 

Commissioner DelAno. Can you give the commission any idea of the length 
of time those employees have been m jour servut? There has been a good 
deal of evidence showing that omplojees shitted constantly every year, anti tin* 
commission would like to have some information on that—as lo the length of 
service, etc.? 

Mr. Gkvff. I can give it to jou in an indirect way. Under the will of Mr. 
Altman there was consideration given to that, and there was an amount left 
for each employee who hud been in the service of the firm 15 years or more, 
and there wen* approximately 400 employees who are beneficiaries under that 
provision of the will. Approximately 400 who laid been in the service there 
15 years or more. It might be interesting in connection with that to note that 
those 400 received an amount approximating .$1,800,000 as beneficiaries. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you know if any record shows how many em¬ 
ployees were in the employ of Altman for 35 years? 

Mr. Graff. I haven’t that information. 

Commissioner 1">et,ano. It was not as large a store then as it is now? 

Mr. Graff. No, sir; it was not. 

Commissioner Delano. You have 3 2 500 now? 
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Mr. Graff. That is correct. 

Commissioner Delano. Did you have that number then? 

Mr. Okafe. I really don't know; if that is ot interest I will he very glad to 
furnish that information to the commission. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all I ha\e 

Commissioner O’Conneii. Do joii refer in Altman's, in eireular form, to the 
methods by which their business is carried on? That is. the cooperation? 

Mr. (iKAhF. No, sir; the details of that ha\e not been tally determined as 
yet, because the foundation is still in course of organization, and nothing abso¬ 
lutely definitely has been determined as jet, but i suppose in the proper tune 
some literature will he prepared and published. 

Commissioner O'Conneil. Would you prepare for the commission a state¬ 
ment of the affairs up to date, so far as they have gone, in the organization m 
preparation of that plan, so that we will have before us the exact conditions 
under winch the employes are employed by the company? 

Mr ((itvfrF. That I can possibly tell vou. As to how' the employees are 
employed by the company? 

Commissioner (VConni i l. I me.m the general mojh 1 , lesume of the whole plan 
of organization of the concern, under the will of Mr. Altman? 

Mr (Jit \ EE I will be very glad to endeavor to gel that for you. 

(Commissioner O'Coxneil. Wi* want to have it on paper before ns, something 
that would indicate the situation. It appears, at least to me, that this firm is 
looked upon as ot tlx* higher tvpe in tlx* pavment of waives, etc. There seems 
to lie some purpose or reason for that 

Mr (Juvi'E. That, I think, has always been Hie polx v of the house That 
possibly explains why it is so regarded, as you indicate. 

(Commissioner o’Coxnki i T notice in this book of laws of ibe association* 
“'To protect it from unjust and unlawful exactions,” etc ; what is the unlawiul 
exactions*' Tf fix* employees should organize and ask for a seven-hour day, 
would that be an exaction Mia! von would consider of such a character that it 
would brim; to jour assistaix e tlx* members of Ibe association to prevent it? 

Mr < 2 it \ i I-. I do not think that would sermuslv a I feet us. 

Commissioner O’Conm i l Suppose they were to ask of $12 a week minimum? 

Mr (Ik vi e For the < lass of employees that am body might ask for $12 a 
wei'k imuiiiuim. f fliink, we are alieadv paving it 1 testified yesterday, I 
believe, that our average salary to saleswomen is $I.V20 

Commissioner OVonvki i,. Well, supposing they pi! the idea that they were 
entitlei. Mi an increase, and came to tlx* picsxlcnt of vour company and pre¬ 
sented a loquesl that a minimum watte for women m Altman & Co ‘s should he 
$20 a wet k ; suppose that would be considered an exaction that would warrant 
you in appealing to the dry-goods association for their assistance and coopera¬ 
tion to help >ou prevent? 

Mr Okvif. So far as we are concerned, T think we might better handle that 
ourselves, because 1 do not think even a demand of that Kind would bo very 
serious, as t do not think there would be enough of our employees who would 
he interested to main* it of very great moment. 

Commissioner O'Connell Suppose* the employees were unanimous in if? 
Snell things do occur. Supposing every employee signed a petition lor it? 

Mr. (Ikvff. Well, bet on* a condition of that kind could arise. I think condi¬ 
tions generally would change so much that an opinion, one might have to-day 
would not he of much value at that turn*. 

Commissioner O'Cowei l. You can not imagine anything impossible which 
might happen? 

Mr. Guvkk. Not an> thing as impossible as that. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A list of questions was asked of an officer or one 
of the representatives yesterday who was on the stand—a list of questions 
prepared by your counsel and handed to Mr. Thompson to be asked. 

Mr. Okvff The counsel of the dry-goods association? 

Commissioner O’Connell Yes. 1 say this list of questions was prepared 
and presented to Mr. Thompson to he asked of the witness who was on rhe 
stand, and Mr. Thompson lias practically asked a great number of these ques¬ 
tions, or practically all of them. 

Now, as to tin* membership, what is the cost of tin* membership m the 
retail dry-goods association? 

Mr. Graff. The annual dues are $600 a year. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any method of special assessments or 
special levies of any kind? 
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Mr. Graff. No special levies of any kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any salaried officers? 

Mr. Chaff. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The president? 

Mr. Graff. No; the secretary is the salaried officer. 

Commissioner O’C’onnkli. What is his salary? 

Mr. Bloomingdalk. I object to that question. As counsel for the association, 
I wish to put on record a protest against that question as going into the internal 
affairs of the association. The investigation into the internal affairs of other 
associations has not been permitted, and I desire, on behalf of this association, 
to make a protest. 

Commissioner o’Connkil. I>i<l you not prepare these questions yesterday? 

Mr. Bloominodai e. I did, but they were not answered. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like to say that they were. I recollect, in a specific 
case, I did ask the president of the union what salary lie got, and lie said he 
got none; and 1 did ask the organizer what salary she received, and she did say 
site got a week ; and at your request, across the table \erbally, 1 did ask her 
what she had earned at any other turn 1 , and those questions were answered by 
her; and I think this witness ought to he permitted to answer this question, 
and I think, as a matter of morality, lie should answer it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Mr. Bloomingdnle, you heard the secretary state 
that she was getting $-0—or the organizer. Do you still object to tlie informa¬ 
tion being given as to what the organizer or secretary of tins association is 
getting? 

Mr. Bloom tnudale. We have no organizer and 1 have no objection to the sec¬ 
retary staling. 

Acting Chairman Commons. WliaL did the secretary receive? 

Mr. Graff. In other words, what do 1 receive? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Grvff. Gentlemen, 1 prefer not answering that question, if it is no dis¬ 
courtesy to the commission. 

Acting Chairman Commons. All right 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, you employ counsel for the association? 

Mr. Graff. They do. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What salary does the counsel receive? 

Mr. Giluf. Well, I would just thank you to put the counsel on the stand and 
ask him that question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I had intended to do so. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, do you know what he receives? 

Mr. Graff. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Thompson. And jou prefer not io stale? 

Mr. (* it a i* f. I prefer not to state, as a matter of court es.v to him 

Commissioner O’Connlil. Are then* any other salaried officers besides the 
secretary and counsel? 

Mr. Graff. Oh, there is an office staff, but not officers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I mean officers? 

Mr. Graff. No. 

Commissioner O’Connetl. You keep an office or headquarters? 

Mr. Guv ff. Oh, jes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where there is a staff of employees? 

Mr. Gkafk Oh, yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that office is there a file and in it kept a list of 
discharges and resignations of employees from the various members of the 
association ? 

Mr. Gumf. A complete record of the employees, as to what they formerly were 
employed at, and where they are employed. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sort of a card index? 

Mr. Graff. Card-index system. And it might lie interesting to the commis¬ 
sion to know that that record has boon i at her valuable to the police department, 
when they are trying to find missing people, or crooks from other cities who 
have been limited for, and who would naturally seek employment in department 
stores, and they have been able to come to us, and we have been able to tell 
them where these people were employed. We have been able to locate them by 
means of this information we keep. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Poos the counsel of your association look after 
rases that are important to your association, of dishonesty and stealing? Are 
those matters referred to your counsel? 
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Mr. Graff. No; we have, or had, a special attorney for that. I don’t know 
whether we still have him or not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Each firm looks after its own affairs in that way, 
or are they referred to your association? 

Mr. Gkai-f. Most of the firms look after their own affairs. There wore some 
few who jointly employed an attorney to see that the evidence was properly 
presented when criminal prosecutions were taking place. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. If a young lady was discharged for apparent insub¬ 
ordination—sassing the floorwalker, or something of that kind—her card is 
marked “ discharged—insubordination ”? 

Mr Gk\I'K. Well, 1 can not answer that; T don’t know how that would bo 
handled by each concern; I am sure we would not mark a card that way. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, in other words, m the discharge of em¬ 
ployees, then' Is a reason assigned on the card for their discharge? 

Mr. Gkuf. Quite right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not simply an entry of discharge? 

Air. (Jr\ff. Oh, no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. P»ut for some purpose? 

Mr. (Jr\ke. Quite right. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what is the slightest cause >011 remember 
for which a person is discharged and which is kepi on the cards? 

Air. Oiavr. Slightest cause? 

Commissioner O'Connell. The smallest thing von can remember now 0 

Mr. (1 raff. Well, the details of that, I personally del not handle. That re¬ 
paired a clerical force, and I did not see wh> people were discharged or not. 1 
simply had general supervision of the organization The principal reason of 
discharge is the matter of the employee resigning; 1 know that is the case with 
us. Alore employees resign than are laid off, and of those who are laid off, 
why, the biggest percent ago are those laid off by reason of the general reduc¬ 
tion of force at the end of the holiday season after they have been canning 
what might be termed the peak load. 

Commissioner O’Conm.il. If a joung lady is discharged for a very minor 
offence—and I can imagine a great number of employees in a large establishment 
that offences can lx* magnified very rapidly from the stun up to the time they 
get to the party who does the discharging until thev look large. Now an offence 
of a very minor character is indexed against this lady in the office of this 
associati n. and her < bailee—perhaps six* lea\ex the \llman stoic—T speak 
of that 1) < uise it comes to my mind—and perhaps she goes to Wnnnmakor’s 
store. Shr is employed, and then word is sent up to the headquarters as to 
your records, and so on, and word comes hack, “dis< barged; insubordination" 

Air. (Ji’xir. That record would not lx* gi\en in thxY caste Wanamaker’s are 
not members of the asset lation and have no right of access to our records 

Commissioner O'Connei l. Well, that is immaterial; hut take some other 
members. I was speaking about the members of flit* association. 

All*. (Jr\ff. Yes; they would send to the association for tlx* previous records 

Commissioner O’Conneii. And the record comes down. “Miss Alary Jones 
was discharged for insubordination” 

Alt*. Whatever the pre\ ions employer might ha\o stated. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, it might be ever so slight; it might be purely 
a question of some man in charge, a floorwalker or somebody higher, who said 
it was insubordination. Now. that record stands against her with how* many 
members—IS members of >our association? 

Air. Graff. I think that is tlx* number. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Eighteen members of your association, employing 
75,000 people, and that >oung lady is listed as being insubordinate, and that 
information goes to tlx* stores who are members of your association, employing 
these 75,000 people. 

Mr. Graff. Oh, no; as to that question of insubordination, she would be 
questioned as to the insubordination, and if it seemed serious that prospective 
employer would doubtless get further information of the previous employer, 
either directly or through our association—getting the detailed facts in the case. 
That would not keep a person out of a position with any one of them. 

Commissioner O'Connell That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. When you furnish that statement regarding the 
organization of your association, will you give us a digest of the foundation 
plan, if yon are permitted to give it? 

Air. Graff. I will lie very glad to endeavor to get that as well. 

(See Graff exhibit.) 
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Commissioner Lunnon. Now I just want to ask you a couple of questions. 
Suppose the record goes to the office of the association of the discharge of an 
(iiiploycc, giving the reason, would it. he considered a discourtesy toward the 
association ami the other mouthers of the association if some member, after 
having received that record, would hire the person an.vhovv’ 

Mr. (Ira i*I*. Oh, no, indeed; that is done in a great many instances. Even 
m cases of dishonesty, if they are impressed with the applicant, why, they get 
the details of tin* ease and then determine for themselves. Very often a person 
may he discharged from one store for dishonesty because discipline demands it; 
but that is not justification for keeping that person out of employment in 
another store. 

Commissioner Linnon, Now, just one other question: lias tlie association 
any plan or anv mnehinerv by which a discharged employee against whom 
there vmis a had record of some character could ha\e that record removed? Ts 
Iheie any way that they could appeal to ><>ur association to have that record 
eliminated ? 

Mr. <iit\ 11 . No; they could not appeal to the association; they could appeal 
to the linn that placed their name with fin* assot mtion, and at the request of 
that litm, why, (lie reason of the discharge w r as changed. 

Commissioner LI'.xnon Suppose flu* firm refused to take tip the mutter; would 
there then he any wav that they could get to the association and have the matter 
j eexammed ? 

Mr. (lavii*'. No; there would he no way, for the simple reason that in giving 
inforiction to the oilier menibois of the association we smiplv act as the agent 
of the hrm first giving it to us, and we state that that firm reports as follows. 

(’oiamis loner Li.nnov Do veil hclie\e after the talks we have had here 
among ourselves-—do \ou believe that any sm h plan as that would lie unwise or 
harmful or wrong, that an emplo.vee should hn\e an opportunity, even a Hit it 
got to Ihe association, to hn\o a hearing? 

Mr. (1 it m*f. The association has no facts regarding the employment of any of 
these people, and, as l say, simply acts as agent- 

Commissioner Lknnon (interrupting), lint they could hour the facts, if such 
a hoard was created, they might near the fa< ts'-' 

Mr. (Jhaik They could; that matter lias ne\cr boon suggested. 

Commissioner Linxox. 'That is all 

Acting Chaiiman Commons Mr. Carretson, h«i\e .\ou .some questions? 

Commissioner <1 vkkm'sox. The association, reail.v, is a clearing house for 
the records of the employees of the memhers of tin* association? 

Mr. (Iu m*I* So far as that particular feature ot the association is concerned*' 

('ommissioner Gmiiutson. I am speaking onlv of that phase of the activities 
of the organization Now', the organization itself utilizes no machinery to in 
vestigaie whether or not an entry on the record of an employee is fairly or un- 
fairl.v placed then*? 

Mr. (Jk\m*‘ No; it does not 

Commissioner Gakkktson 't he employee is absolutely at the mercy of any 
agency existing in the store that tarnishes the record, whether there is personal 
bias or t.\rann\, or am thing of that chai actor behind it, and the association 
Mrtually accepts the responsibility for that injustice by not investigating on 
its own account? 

Mr. C.kai-t No; the association docs not assume any responsibility there, be¬ 
cause the firm to whom that person biter applies \er.\ often makes its own 
investigation In other words, the information which we go! is simply a 
warning, a Hag, meaning, “ Look carefully and investigate. Go to So-and-so it 
vou want further investigation” Because, m many instances, we have found 
these employees wore discharged fiom one firm for dishonesty, and knowing 
that that firm would not give anybody truthful reference which would give 
information of their delinquency, they cover up that employment and will not 
refer to that hrm at all. but will claim that they were out of employment, or 
will go to some person who is a friend that will give them a record. 

Commissioner G vkkktson. In the business that employs flags most largely, 
there are flags of a great many different colors, and which mean entirely 
different tilings- 

Mr. Gkai-t (interrupting). Well, we have but one color, meaning but one 
thing. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. And doesn’t it act (his way: That if there are 
two applicants in line for employment, and one of them is unknown, so far as 
his record is concerned, and the oilier may have an entry against Ids record, 
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that comes from precisely a case of this kind—supply and demand being equal - 
will any employer take the trouble to investigate an applicant of that kind 
when he has one that he can put his hands on that seems as desirable as to 
which there is no such information given? 

Mr. Gkvh. 1 should say that would depend upon the individual case, and the 
way the two applicants impressed the prospeetive employer. 

Commissioner Gakketson. Well, but isn’t tins apparent, that if bias and 
injustice make an undesirable entry, and there are no means available m the 
association to investigate the truth or falsity of that entry, that It may result 
in the outlawing of an innocent person? 

Mr. <iu uk Not an\ more than—the result would he no ditferent than if 
then 4 was no association, because that person would refer to that store, and 
the prospective employer would apply to that store and get the same nil urina¬ 
tion that we would give on behalf of I he store. 

Commissioner Gvkkeison. I>o you believe, or have >ou ever given any consid¬ 
eration, to the question that a method of this kind followed lip can only re¬ 
sult in ;in investigation that will compel ever> employer to give a dismissed 
employee a certificate stating the cause* of discharge openly and abovehoard? 

Mr. (tU\h\ J see no objections to that, and l would say that any employee 
who is discharged tor reasons making him undesirable, Knows why he is dis¬ 
charged. 

Commissioner G vkkktson. Or to make him a desirable employee--those 
things might happen. 

Mi. Gkuk Well, thej would not bo the same 4 , no, sir. 

Commissioner Gaium/ison. lie 4 could Ik 4 undosirahle to one employer, and It 
might be I la 4 very thing that would make 4 him desirable in the idea of another? 

Mi. Gnvii I iiad m mind the question of dishonesty; and L can not think 
of an\ employer who would want dishonest employees. 

Commissioner G vkkkj son. 1 fancy that m most of these injustice's Unit aris<* 
tin 4 question ol honesty is not in question at all unless used as an excuse in¬ 
stead o| the true leason of the discharge. 

Mr. Gkuk 1 don’t think that, Mr. Garrotson. 

Commissioner G vkkktson. Well, jou iecognizo my right to differ with jou 

Mr. Gi:\h. Sin el\. 

Commissioner G vkkktson. Are you aware of the tart that m many of the 
States now then* are laws requiting that very thing tor certain classes of 
einplov ers? 

Mr. G \h<. No; I lmv< 4 not that knowledge. 

Commi '’oner Gakketson. Well, there arc 4 , and those laws are the natural 
outgrowth of conditions. If any element had the influence to pass such laws 
if would seem that it would he the natural outgrowth of an injustice com¬ 
plained of, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Graff. May T have that question repented? 

Commissioner G akkiumin. L sa\, it a class ot employees had the power to 
get such a provision upon the 4 statute hooks—an enactment of that kind, it 
would be a fair assumpion that it was because they complained of former in¬ 
justice in that respect? 

Mr. Guam-. Yes, sir. 

C nnmissioner Gakuetnon. In other words, it is a guard against blacklist mg? 

Mr. GUAM'. We have no blacklist. 

Commissioner Garkei\son. Oh, no; T never saw anybody vet that had, hut if 
a tlimg works to outlaw an innocent person from the pursuits they have 
chosen, it is, in fact, in its working, a blacklist, is it not? 

Mr. Graff. Not necessarily. 

Now, one of these self-confessed thieves yesterday, who was on the stand, 
admitted that in applying to one store* that la 4 did not give tin 4 reference to 
the firm with whom he held the position who discharged him for dishonesty. 

Commissioner G vkkktson. I would like to ask you one thing in regard to 
that. I want to say to you that I have no sympathy with self-confessed thieves. 
I want to put that as a preface to the question. Hut have you found a greater 
proportion, as to the number employed in this pursuit alone, have you found a 
greater percentage of dishonesty eh urged or believed against employees than 
against business men? 

Mr. Graff. I should say yes, by all means. 

Commissioner Garkethon. Charges. 

Mr. Graff. Yes; going back to this question of the self-confessed thieves, it 
might he interesting to von to know that in their testimony they stated that 
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1 hoy ‘applied to Wanamaker’s and to Stern’s for positions and wore employed 
1 believe, in each linn one week, and then discharged. Now, to show how our 
icoords did not operate, at the same time Stern l>ros. wen* not members of our 
association and had no access to our records. Wanamaker’s are not members 
of our association, and have no access to our records, and therefore both of 
those cases must have been dealt with by both of those linns applying privately 
to the former employer. 

Commissioner Gvkkkfson. Why, I have no doubt that that channel of com¬ 
munication does exist between those who arc and those who arc not members, 
i have not questioned that at all. 

Mr. Git \f(•'. Yes. 

Commissioner Gvkumson. Hoes the new compensation act include or exclude 
mercanfdo pursuits* 11 

Mr. Gjiaff. In includes certain employees in certain department*. 

Commissioner Gakkeison. Hut in general. 

Mr. Git vi f. Jn general, no. 

Commissioner G vkkktson. Was the mllucnce of your asset lation exemnl either 
in favor or opposed to tlie bill or to secure exemptions? 

Mr. Graff, We look, as I recall it, absolutely no part in cither appearing for 
or against or in any way going on record as m tavor of or opposed to the com¬ 
pensation law. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. You made no special effort to secure the exemption 
of vour own interests? 

Mr. Guam*’. Absolutely none. 

Co iniussioiior Gakkktson. In regard to the general protection—now I am not 
speaking of your own store, but jour knowledge of tin* business in general—did 
jou hear the testimony that was given yesterday by Mr Goodwin? 

Mr. (!kuf. Yes. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. I will assume from Mr. Goodwin’s attitude that he 
has always considered himself aligned on the side of the employer m the conduct 
ot Ins business. 

Mr. Graff. He made a very favorable impression. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. That was my impression—that ids own sympathy 
htv with the employer to a very considerable degree in those questions of 
discipline that arose. 

Mr. Gkvff. Yes. 

Commissioner G viiketson. And as outlined bv him is there any real equity, in 
? our opinion, in the treatment accorded to sales people on complaints made by 
uistomers, leaving the question of cash out—the relation between the sales 
people and the customers? 

Mr. Graff. I can best answer that for our own linn, and we have, as all 
stores many claims made by customers of goods not delivered, of shortages 
and these questions are investigated. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. And of discourtesy? 

Mr. Guam*’. And of discourtesy. And ll lesponsdulity can Ik* placed, why, 
the employee is advised, 1 might almost say reprimanded, though mildly, but 
there is no charge made directly to the employee for any shortage ol the time, 
and il there is a fair question of doubt, why, the customer is given the benefit 
of the doubt. That is a matter between the customer and the lirm- 

Commissioner Garketson. Yes. 

Mr. Gkvif (continuing). Not between the customer and the employee. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Yes. 

.Mr. Gkuf. We do not believe in a lining system. Wo have no such thing. 

Commissioner Garketson. Yes. So much for Allman & Co. Now, have you 
any reason to believe that Mr. Goodwin staled from his experience a condi¬ 
tion that does not exist, because he testified it was absolutely general in all 
the firms with whom lie laid boon employes]. 

Mr. Gkvff. I have no knowledge of it. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. I say, have you any reason to doubt that lie was 
testifying straiglitl.v? 

Mr. Gkaff. I have no reason to doubt it. 

Commissioner Garketson. If that condition does exist, is there equity m the 
condition he described—equity for the employee? 

Mr. Gkvff. I think not; absolutely not. 

Commissioner Gakkktson. Now, in regard to your own institution- 

Mr. Gkaff (interrupting). I beg your pardon. 
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Commissioner Gabretson. In regard to your own institution, has anybody in 
a position of authority ranging anywhere from tlie president to a department 
head or superintendent of employment, ever taken any measures to hinder out¬ 
door meetings of your employees to discuss the question of organization in the 
neighborhood of the store? 

Mr. Graff. I don’t know of any outdoor meetings at our store. 

Commissioner Gvrhetson. Well, has any measure ever been taken that there 
would not he any? 

Mr. Grama No; I am inclined to think any people who might come to address 
our employees upon the lines indicated yesterday would not find a very ready 
audience; would not find an audience with whom they could have much effect. 

Commissioner Gakbetson. You don’t know if such action has been taken? 

Mr. Quaff. No. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Ilow many people are in your entire stuff who are 
intrusted with control and direction—that is, official and quasi official, clear 
down to a lloorwalker and head of stock or department—about how many, ap¬ 
proximately? 

Mr. Quaff. Well, I can not answer that. 

Commissioner (Jabiutson. Well, with 3,500 people how high would it probably 
run? 

Mr. Grama I would mudi rather submit that figure to you and then it will 
be correct. 

Commissioner Gabretson. You could not oven approximate it? 

Mr. Quaff. No. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Here is what brought it 1o my mind. There are 
‘100 people who have been with the Altman people for 15 years. 

Mr. (iu\i'F. Right. 

Commissioner (1 \bbi-tson What I wanted to determine was how many of 
those 400- T suppose that includes trom the president down? 

Mr (Jkaif. Yes. 

Commissioner Gvukk'Ison. Ilow many of those people do hold for a very con¬ 
siderable degree, positions of control and direction. For instance, if HIM) of 
those 400 were in choice positions, it would not determine very much In regard 
to the continuity of service of the body as a whole. That is what I wanted to 
get. 

Mr. Qrue T think I get your line of thought. 

Commissioner Garre rso\. Yes. 

Mr. Qi v i* f. And I have not got the figures you want, but I can make this 
statemem or our firm can. Our firm again is possibly different from most 
others in tnat we create our important positions by men who ha\e arisen from 
the ranks. If we want a buyer we do not go outside and take a buyer who lias 
had experience in other stores, hut it is a position to winch somebody lias 
worked up to. who stalled, possibh. as a stock clerk, then became a saleslady, 
then an assistant buyer, so that girl worked up to the position. And in that 
way we have created our own body of e\eeuti\es who hn\e started in in minor 
positions, who have been regularly advanced 

Commissioner Gvkketkon. Well, under that system yam can readily see how r 
little efleet four hundred 15-year people might have on the great problem as 
affecting the 5.500 of continuity of service. 

Mr. Grama There are a great many 14-year people and 13-year people. 

Commissioner Gabretson. Yes. 

Mr. Graff. And 12-year people, who, of course, are not included in that 
figure. 

Commissioner G \rretkon. I will he very glad to see those figures. 

Mr. Graff. I will make a note of that, if 1 may. 

Commissioner G\rkei\son. In regard to your clause in the by-laws of the 
association, protecting from unjust and unlawful exclusion. A clause like that 
might have a thoroughly ami entirely diflerent meaning, according to the origi¬ 
nation and development of new rules, or to a change of mind on the part of the 
individual of the association, might it not? 

Mr. Graff. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Gabretson. It might mean one thing in 1910 and another 
thing in 1911? 

Mr. Graff. Yes; quite right. 

Commissioner Gabretson. A clause as broadly draw r n ns that is—well, it 
might furnish a vehicle for unlimited good or it might be like charity, covering 
a multitude of sins. 
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Mr. Graff. I think most of our operations have resulted in good. 

Commissioner Garjuctson 1 was simply thinking of its development as time 
went on—whut it might cover. 

Mr. Graff. There have been several references to the dry goods association, 
and counsel has questioned other witnesses as to their knowledge, and I am 
here prepared to give you the fullest inlormatmn about it, because; I am glad to 
have you know anything in relation to our association, and if there are any 
lurther questions that suggest themselves to any members of the commission, I 
would bo glad to have the opportunity of answering. 

Acting (Minimum Commons. Mr. (iraff, T take it this intormation bureau 
regarding employees is done oil quite the same lines as your credit bureau, is 
it not ? 

Mr. (Jkm i. Wo do not maintain a credit bureau. That is maintained by 
separate pri\atc corporations conducted for pmhl. 

Commissioner Gakrkt.son. Credit men’s associations? 

Mr. (■ it \ h f. Ves, sir. 

Commissioner G vkrkt.son Tn the wholesale trade? 

Mr. (• it\I- f. It is one of the purposes as incorporated in the by-laws, although 
we never took it up It is simply a case of any frauds iu that eonueetion. 
Anybody charging goods to an account when they have no right to, other 
members are warned, and in that way safeguarded. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is in dealing with patrons or customers? 

Mr. <!i:\i f. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You never have similar records of- 

Mr. Grvff. No, sir; we do not. That is loft to the private institutions who 
are opeiated for profit. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I >o your members then avail themselves of that 
information by joining one of those other agencies? 

Mr. (lit \ ff. They suhsci die to one ol those < red it organizations. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Hut you, as an organization, do not subscribe to 
olio of those credit organizations? 

Mr. Gram*. No. sir; wo do not. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You consider you have a bureau of information 
regarding employees as much the same in sei vice -performs much the same 
service as the credit bureau with regard to customers would, do you not? 

Mr. Gr.uf. Quite right. 

Acting Chairman Commons. It is sinipl.v an exchange of information that the 
different members may have reganhng any employee? 

Mr. Cu\ ff. Quite right. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And you take no responsibility in the matter as 
an organization? 

Mr. Gkvif Absolutely none. Simply the means by which the information is 
communicated. 

Acting Chairman Commons. And, therefore, that if one employer lias the 
rigid to inquire ol another individual employer regarding any proposed em¬ 
ployee . 

Mr. Gkvif. Tins is a simpler operation for the giving of the information. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You consider it is perfectly necessary and eco¬ 
nomical and proper that you should allow all that information come together in 
one place? 

Mr. Grvff. 1 see absolutely no objection to it. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What position and advantage besides economy 
does it give you to have that system? Cor example, one instance would bo 
where a proposed employee declines to give the name of a preceding em¬ 
ployer. 

Mr. Graff. That is one. Another is where an employes? will give as a refer¬ 
ence somebody living in his neighborhood. Possibly the proprietor of a small 
store, and state that he had been employed in some responsible position. Those 
references we investigate personally h.v investigators, and by going there they 
are able to size up the situation and determine whether the claims made by 
the applicant are reasonable or whether it is an apparent cooked-up reference. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Tn that case your association does take responsi¬ 
bility? 

Mr. Graff. In that case we give the information as we have found it to be. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Found it to he? 

Mr. Graff. Yes, sir. And let the firm determine upon its reliability. 
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Acting Olmirnmn Commons. How <lo ><m locate an employee who has failed Lo 
give a preceding reference? 

Mr. (iUAi-f. li> the fact that every memher of the organization, at the time 
of discharge, automatically sends m that discharge lollowmg his term of serv¬ 
ice. When they apply to another store the previous references are thus gotten. 

Acting Chairman Commons. They come togethoi ? 

Mr. Gkaik. Yes, sir. 

Ailing (Mian man Common*. Linder >our system? 

Mr Gu vfk Yes, sir. 

Acting Chan man Commons. They would have to give a talse name m older 
to get around that? 

Mr. Gkaif. Yes, sir; and all false leferences. 

A(tmg Chairman Commons. When a iirm employs anybody they ’iimiediatel v 
send m the list of those taken as well as those let oil? 

Mr. (JuM-F Quite light. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So that the oigamzation has a lomplete list? 

Mr. (ii> vi* i*. 'Chat is the way we are able to tell where the people are em¬ 
ployed to-day. And that has been very "valuable m cooperating with our city 
ollicials. 

Acting Chairman Commons. There comes the suggestion that this might he a 
blacklist. 1 presume the idea is that there information would he given oil 
these lists as to whether the person was laid oil on ac< omit ol being a member ol 
the union. Such inhumation might also he sent in, might it not? 

Mr. Gu \ I*f. No, sir; that information would not he given. It a person were 
dis< barged lor being a disturbei, a disoi aanizei, that mlorinatinn would be 
given and another firm would receive that information when they apply lor the 
relcicnees ol ihat party, but whether a paity is a member ol a union is a 
malt'T that does not concern us ns an as-o< ml ion and, so tar as my own 
linn is concerned, it does not concern us. 

Ailing Chairman Commons. I was lonsulcring the meiils of the question m 
reference to the controveisy regarding blacklisting or boycotting and tilings ol 
that kind 

Mr (iHAi-F. 1 do not see how by any stretch ot imagination that could he ic- 
garded as a blacklist. 

Acting ('ban m,in Commons. The information is theie that the poison is a 
disorgamzer? 

Mr. Cinu . Disorganizing so far as the lellmv employees ol the previous lirm 
an 1 conct *ied. It is a reference to the previous position 

Aitmg C!.airman Commons if tin* imputing firm wishes to find out what is 
the cause oi the disorganizing disturbance'- 

Mr. (JkaI'F. They can ask it.. 

Aiding Chairman Commons. There must he the question ol unionism by 
direct inquiry ? 

Mr. (Iuam>. Kithor ol linn or ol the previous employer They do not gel that 
fiom us. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You keep no rccoid ot wIum her he is a union 
man or a nonunion mail? 

Mr. Gkafk Absolutely no. 

Act lug Chau man Com mows. Simply in the mieivsi of scoping lmi mony m iho 
establishment? 

Mr. Gkaif. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You state whether he works well with the other 
employees or whether he is a disturber of that kind? 

Mr (iHAi-F. Yes, sii ; a disorganizer does not always menu the Hying to get 
the fellow employees to join a union. It niighl mean just individual dissatis¬ 
faction with some rule of the house and trying to got the others to stand with 
lum and refust' to obey it. It does not neeessaiily mean unionism when I speak 
of disorganizing. 

Acting Chairman Commons. That is the way the commission looks at It. It 
dot's not keep any record on the question of unionism? 

Mr. Graff. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Do you in your house have a commission system? 

Mr. Graff. Yes, sir; we pay commissions. 1 testified as to the difference in 
salaries. 

Acting Chairman Commons. I missed that then That is all 1 have. 

Commissioner Gakretson. One question. 
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Acting Chairman Commons, Very well. 

Commissioner Gaiiuktson. Do you have this compensating system that obtains 
at Wanamakor’s? 

Mr. (iiiM'K. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakkkt.son. Give it out with one hand and take it back with 
the other? 

Mr. (Juaif. No, sir; wo try to give it out with both hands. And if we had 
three hands, alter the Inundation is organized, it would be given out with three 
hands. 

Mr. Thompson. I ha\e some questions handed to me which I would like to 
ask you. 

Last wilder did or did not your firm interfere with meetings of the unions 
held outside your door down adjacent to tlie building? 

Mr. ( la a i r. I was not associated with our iirm Iasi year, and I really do not 
know. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know'? 

Mr (Ik u<F. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they at that time < lose the doors on the side of a build¬ 
ing near the meeting? 

Mr. (JicAi'K I don't know that. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know r that? 

Mr. Guam - . I don’t know that, either. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they at that time hurry the girls along and ask them 
not to stop 4 ' 

Mr. Giivn. That 1 don’t know'. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the> threaten to arrest the girls individually who were 
doing the talking? 

Mr. Guam*. Thai 1 don’t know. That all happened pi mr to my connection 
with the firm. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

Commissioner o’Conwm,. I have another question. 

If an employee is considered disobedient m one of jour member's store, is it 
taken for granted that that same person is to he considered disobedient in all 
members* stores? 

Mr. Guam- 1 . Absolutely not. That is a matter ol discipline so tar as the 
mdi\idual establishment is concerned and is m»l a lelleelion upon that persons 
ability or desiralnlilj as an employee in some other establishment The point 
is that the einplojee*tln re might, he questioned as to what the disobedience was 
and the prospering employer satisfied that it was simply a ease ol being 
discharged by reason of discipline'. 

Commissioner (>'<’onm,ii. 11 an employee were discharged for dishonesty 
in one store' and recorded on the index card at jour headquarter, and that 
mlomation sent I > the' oilier litemlieis, <!o you suppose they jould take it for 
grantoel that he* was a elislmnesl employee? 

Mr. (Jkmf. In some eases jes, and in some' eases no. The'rc have he'en a 
gre'at many case's of that kind where' ll has not made any diliorence because 
I lie- employ ee lias explained liow it was and how lie* was innocently brought into 
il, and made his own statement, and the 1 details are 1 obtained from the previous 
cmplojcr, and that firm determines what action to take in that individual case. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Is there any turther information you have in 
mind? 

.Mr. GK \ 11 . The commission se*eme'<l to be inteiested m mutual benelit asso- 
emt ions. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Gkmf I ha\e given no testimony on that. 

Acting (Chairman Commons. We woulil be glad to hear from you on that— 
anything jou mav ha\e to saj. 

Mr. Gkvik. I think our benefit is a little different from that that was 
formerly m most stores It alwajs has been a \ohinlary, and is conducted by 
a board of dneetors consisting of employees, many of them holding minor 
positions. Out of a present list of 5,500 employes wo have 2.(500 who are 
members of our voluntary benelit association; and the dues are 25 and 50 
cents per month, giving sick benefit of $0 and $12 per week and death benelit 
of $125 and $200. 

At the present time we have $80,000 on hand. Mr. Altman left $50,000 to 
the employees’ henelit association at the time ol Ills death, and prior to that, 
from time' to time, he had given Sums of from $1,000 to $5,000. So they feel 
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they are in rather flourishing circumstances. They paid (hiring the first five 
months of tins jenr in death benefits .$.">00 and in sick honetiW .sooo 

Commissioner Gaurktson. It is in reality and not in name a \oluntary asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Gruf. Absolutely 1 lane a copy of the by-laws hero. 1 thought you 
jui^lit be suflicnmtly interested to have me file a copy with ><>u. 

(The documem was received and marked “(iralf Kxhihil 1.” 

Grail Kxhiluf No. 1, “Constitution and by-laws of' the Mutual Ueuoht Asso¬ 
ciation of the Fmplov cos oi i>. Altman A Co., 1013,” was subnntled in printed 
form ) 

Commissioner (i auim* l.sox. Nothing is paid from that except suk and <leath 
benefits? 

M r <1 ij \h . That is all. 

Commissioner Gvukitson. The firm does not advertise that tlugv bury the 
people? 

Mr Gkaif. What is that? 

CommKsioner Gakkkison. Does the firm advertise that they lmry the people? 

Mr. Guam**. Wo do not do any ad\oniHng, nor do we do much talking about 
our welfare work We are rather modest about that, hut u is constantly in our 
thought and receiving our constant attention. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was there anything else you desired to sa\ ? 

Mr Cram-'. The question of hours was one thing that 1 ha\e not boon asl<od 
aboul. I thought it might ha\o been an inadvertence. We open at 9 o'clock 
and close at <> o'clock at night, except from Juno 15 to September 15, when we 
open at 1) o'clock in the morning and close at 5 o'clock And during Saturdays 
in June and September, tinouglioui this period, we gi\e a half holiday, and 
Satin days m Jul,\ and August this >ear wo shall remain closed all day. That, 
ol < nurse, is in addition to the regular vacations to wlmh 1 testified yesterday 

Commissioner (I vkiu-tson' Are jour people required to work an.\ overiime? 

Mr. Gkaif Our women are not, because it would 1 m* unlaw fill to work (hem 
overtime, working regularly from 9 to (► with an hour for luncheon, because it 
is possibly a quarter or ‘JO minutes past C* before they leave, and they have to 
be at the store probably a quarter to 1) to prepare for opening, and that prac- 
tieallv consumed flic nine-hour limitation bv law. 

Commissioner Gviuu.isox. I low about the men? 

Mr. (Jr\ ii'. At times tliev an* required to work overtime 

Chairman Wai.sii. And an* paid? 

Mr. Guv.". The workroom men, they are paid pro rata of their salary. Tin* 
regular emp-oyees me paid 50 cents supper monev, and a very serious and 
honest effort is made <<> give them time oil for anv extra time winch they may 
work 

Commissioner Gvrke'Ison Thov are paid supper lnoiie.v and an effort is made 
to compensate them in time otf? 

Mr Grvma Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (J vkkkisox*. For time extra required m tune on? 

Mr. Gkvfk Quite right. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Have jmi anything further? 

Mr. (!k\it. I have nothing furl 1 h*i* 

Mr Thompson. 1 would 1 1 kt* to ask if the bulletin issued by the Consumers’ 
League of the City of New York and out died “ \aeation Time,” if that states 
the correct time of vour vacation hours, etc. |A paper was handed to Mr 
Craff | 

Mr. Grwf. Thai is not ontirel.v coricH They say Salunlav half holiday 
June to September, it is only from June 15 to September 15 They are giving 
us credit for a little more than we are doing. Otheiwise it is correct. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILSON HATCH TUCKER. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your name? 

Mr. Tuckfr. Wilson Hatch Tucker. 

Mr. Thompson. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Tuckfr. ProsjKvt Terrace, Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. Thompson. What Is your business? 

Mr. Tvckkr. I am manager of Lord A Taylor’s retail. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow long have you been manager? 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-21 
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Mr. Tucker. Since 1010. I was assistant manager before that time for about 
eight years. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees has your Arm, male and female? 

Mr. Tucker. About l£,SOO at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of those are under 10 years of age, if you know? 

Mr. Tucker. I haw* a little memorandum of that. I did not prepare a 
memorandum just of that, kind. Somebody sent me some questions and 1 un¬ 
sworn! those questions in this memorandum. 

Mr. Thompson. You lane not that, then—a statement of those under 10? 

Mr. Tucker. No, sir. 1 could get it easy enough. 

Mr. Thompson. I lave you any girls under lb? 

Mr. Tuck hi. Yes, sir. (iirls under 10, about SO. 

Mr. Thompson About SO? 

Mr. Ti t cki u Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What hour dot's your store open to the public in the morn¬ 
ing, and what hour does it close at night m Ihe summer time? 

Mr Tut ki it. 0|M*ns 0 o’clock in the morning and closes at (>. In the sum¬ 
mer time this jear we are going to close at 5 o’clock during July and August, 
and all day on Saturday. 

Mr. Thompson. All day Saturday? 

Mr. Tuck i n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are your clerks required to be at the store previous to its 
opening? And if so, for wlmt length ol time? 

Mr. Tuckiu. They are exacted to be then? by 0 o’clock. 

Mr. Thompson 1 ly 1) o’clock? 

Mr. ticker. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson. Have you any system of tines for tardiness, or any oilier 
measure of that kind? 

Mr. Tuck!■«. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson None \vhnte\er? 

Mr. Tuck i k. None whatever. 

Mr. Thompson 1>o you run your store well without it? 

Mr. Tuck i*u. Yes. sir. Very well without it. 

Mr. Thompson. 1>o you have any trouble by not lining the people? 

Mr. Tt cKi.it. 1 think it is a good thing not to. 1 used to do it and gave it tip. 

Mr. Thompson What requirements have you with reference to overtime‘s 

Mr. Tucki r. We pay porters and packers bo cents an hour overtime Other 
people we give bO cents tor supiier money, but I try to keep the over!tine way 
down. I do not believe in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Do ,\ou find any trouble in conforming to the b-l-hour-a-week 
law fur women? 

Mr. Trriini. No I rouble at all 

Mr. Thompson, what minimum wa w have you for women'; 

Mr. Ti rur.it. WIi\ we hate a minimum ware of $P for saleswomen. 

Air. Thompson Nine dollars for saleswomen’; 1 

Mr. Treknt. Yes, sir. Four dollars for cash girls, $11 lor cashier, and $4 50 
for slot k idris. 

Mr. Thompson 1 >o von Imd any trouble in maintaining those miniiiunns? 

Mr. Trriirat. None at all 

Mr. Thompson, I >o jou think that it militates against your business? 

Mr. TreKi.it No, sir; not against our business. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a mutual benefit association? 

Mr. TrrKr.it. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is (here anything jou rare to state ulroitl Hint, as to limy 
it is run? 

Mr. Ti ( KICK. I don't know very ..'ll about bow it is run. It is run entirely 

independent by the employees in the store there. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any literature in connection with it? 

Mr. Tuciir.it. Yes, sir. I can give you the by-laws of it. 

Mr. Thompson, if you please. Do you publish any literature in eoimeetlou 
with the treatment, the management of your store so far as the employees are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Trciiiiit. No, sir. We used to lmve a book of rules, but it is about six 
years ago, and we have not bad anything since. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a welfare department? 
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Mr. Tuck kb. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson Have you any literature in connection with that? 

Mr. Tuckku. No, sir; 1 haven’t any at the present time, but 1 am getting U p 
some. 

Mr. Thompson. Your store is credited with having the highest minimum 
wage for saleswomen in this city. Do you Know whether that is true or not? 

Mr. Tuckku. I don’t know whether it is true or not. 

Mr. Thompson. I)o you know of any higher? 

Mr. Tuck eh. I don’t know of any higher; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is then' anything lurther that you would like to state in eon- 
lieetion with your testimony? 

Mr Tuckku. The only thing I think of that would he of interest to the 
commission would he the physicians. We require a physical examination, and 
have three physnians in attendance, two men and one woman and three 
nurses, trained nurses; and l am a great believer in this kind of work. We 
have just started it. 

Mr Thompson In regard to tin* welfare literature, will you send us some 
of that ? 

Mr Tuckku Yes, sir; I will he very glad to, hut it will take some turn*, 
because wo are just getting it up. 

Commissioner OVonnkm. Will you just explain briefly what the welfaie 
work is that you are carrying on? 

Mr Ti cki u. Well, do you want a little description ot the budding? 

Mi. Thompson. Yes; the plans. 

Mr Tuckku. on tla* root ot the building we provided a gymnasium, a Aery 
expensive hospital room lor eye, ear, nose, and throat work, dentist, chiropo¬ 
dist, and, of <ours<\ a lunch room foi the employees, and a large roof garden 
where they can go up and rest, and pari of it is set aside whore they can have 
UM a quiet time during the middle ol the day, and take their hooks and sewing, 
whateyer they want along with them. 

Coimmssionei Lkwon Do you permit them to ha\o tango dances then'? 

Mr. Tuckku No; I do not ; I am going to permit them to dance in the gym¬ 
nasium, hut under supen imoii At the present time, l have not got that thing 
fixed 

< 'ommissionei O'Connku.. Are the->e sci \ h cs of the physicians and doctors 
furnished gratis to the employees? 

Mr Tuckku. Yes; it is. 

Comim 'loner O’Cox\ ki,i. Do they contribute in any way to the financial 
support ( ' tins welfare work? 

Mr. Ticj\KK. No; except to the mutual bench! association, which is inde¬ 
pendent. 

Commissioner O’Connkki . You say you furnish three physicians, two males 
and one lemalo v 

Mr Tt ckku Yes; I do not mean to say they' are all there all the time, hut 
they art' all in attendance. They \isit the homes of the employees. That 
is a thing I have only started, about a year ago, and it has boon I mind very 
satisfactory, and I think about (>0 per cent of tin* employees appreciate it at 
tiie present t imc. 

Commissioner O’Coxnkik. Have you any data or idea at this time as (<> 
how many of your employees wore given spot ml attention by the doctors? 

Mr. Tuckku. Yes; 1 had the doctor make a report to me. The total number 
of patients treated for the li\o months ending .June 1, FJM, was 4,135. The 
total number of visits made to patients at their homes by physicians and 
nurses ending June 1, 1014, is (>15 The average' number of applicants whom 
we did not accept for employment, examined under lile insurance methods, 
was 11J per cent, i might also add that the food of the employees is under 
the medical department. T have the medical department look after that to 
see they get good food. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkkl. Have you any data as to what these 11} per cent 
was, the causes, the particular diseases or atllictions? 

Mr. Tuckku. No; I do not know'; that is left entirely to (lie physician. 
That is data, I suppose, I could get for you without very much trouble. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. Well, if you will get it for us. 

Mr. Tucker. Yes; I will. 
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(Tin* informal ion requested was subsequently furnished by Mr. Tucker, and 
is as follows:) 


C\l sK Ol' ltK.I h("I ION. 


Urine exnminalion (51 

Heart disease. . _ ,‘>2 

r rubereu!osi.s 20 

Deform 1 1,\ 1 

Uhronie uiieMinnl mdigextioi 1 

Had teeth ... 1 

Nasal <lel"i mil; 1 

(Jonorrhoa 1 

Trachoma 2 

Alcoholic 5 

K\ticme n.a munics 1 

(Jeneial appearances. ..... 1 


Deafness _ . _ ■[ 

Cancer_ . _ . _ . 1 

Discharging ear ..... 1 

Pistnln.-. . . . _ 2 

Total .. . i;r, 

Total examined and accepted r>S0 
Total examined and rejected. . Ido 


Total applicants examined.. 715 


Ur. Thomson It has been asked here, Mr. Tucker, whether you rose from 
the ranks 1 ' 

Mr. Tickw:. 'Well, I rose Irom the ranks been use I started in at the bottom, 
but my grandfather ounnl the store m the beginning. and that is possibly the 
reason 1 had such good opportunity. And 1 used that opportunity to good 
advantage. There!ore, 1 did rise from the rinks, because he started me in at 
Hu* hot tom, and wanted me to learn the business thoroughly. 

Mr '1 i'omi'sox. And 1 would like* a No to ask, Mr. Tuekcr, whether or not the 
managers usually come up from the ranks? 

Mr. Trek]-.!!. In olh*T stores? 

Mr. Tijo.w eso\. Well, your department heads in your store? 

Mr. Tr< kki;. (>h. y e>. 

Mr. Tnowrsov What ar<* your houis of labor? 

Mr Ticmk. My hours of labor? 

Mr. Tnowi’sox. Vi's, sir. 

Mr. Ti cm u. They aie Irom 0 oMn<k in ihe morning until about half past 0 
at night, and sometimes a great deal later. 

Commissioner C uutnrsov Mr. Tinker, separating your welfare work into 
virtually two classes, do you regard proper \enhlation and sanitation as phi¬ 
lanthropy, or as an obligation properly resting on the employers? 

Mr. Ticmu; Doth. 

Commissioner <!vi:i:i w iso\. Ventilation and sanitation is a philanthropy, isn’t 
it v 

M r. Tr< ki.ii. 11 is ho* h. 

Commissioner < i vkkmson. How? 

Mr. Tcckm;. 1 localise I think it is a thing that is coming into •vogue more 
than it list'd to, and I think that it is a very necessary thing that was not 
appreciated until some people took it up from the philanthropic point of view 
in the beginning. Now, I think it will become a practical scheme. 

Commissioner <1 vimnsox Do you believe that an employer has any right to 
put His employees in quarters that are not properly ventilated and sanitation 
provided for? 

Mr. Tickkk. No, T do not think he has. 

Commissioner C. vhiikison. Then it is a moral obligation on the employer, 
isn’t it v 

Mr. Ticki.k. Yes. 

Commissioner (ivkhijson. Now, for this other phase of it there, I grant you 
1 would put That on a dilferent basis. 

Mr. Tickkk. Yes. 

Commissioner H viuu-.tso.w I only wanted to separate those things that pro¬ 
vide for decern y and immanitarianism and would you consider that the man 
who furnished only those, the employer, had any right to blow his bugle that 
he was a philanthropist? 

Mr. Tr< kick. Well, I think la* would bo exaggerating n litllc if he did. 

Commissioner (7 vruktsov That is all. Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Commons Do you have a commission system’ 

Mr. Ticker. We do not, hut we have the so-called p. in.’s in the commission 
expression. I*, m *s are entirely different from commissions to my mind. We 
do pay p. m.’s in a great many departments 
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Commissioner Gakketson. Will you explain p. m.’s? None of us had a dry- 
goods education. 

Mr. Tuc ker. A p. m. is a commission given on a certain kind of merchandise 
to interest the sales people in selling it. 

Commissioner (Jauuetson. Really a bonus system applied to certain tilings? 

Mr. Tr< ker. Really a bonus system applied to certain things li is a system 
ihat. I might say, is dying out in our store, because I behe\e in a straight salaiy 
as a theory. 

Acting Chairman Commons Then besides that there is nothing that 'would 
ho called a commission on sales? 

Mr. r l r< m it No; not that 1 would term a commission on sales. We ha\e m 
two departments—we ha\e goi two departments in which we give people a 
percentage oil their sales. To my mind it is e\a< ll\ the smm* thing as a 
straight salary. A straight salary is the thing 1 believe in thoroughly 

Acting Chairman Commons. You are inelmed to do awa\ with all commi-- 
sions or anything of that Kind and get to the straight salary? 

Mr Tr< kek Personally, that is my view. 

Acting Chairman Common's. And you hnd that that furnishes as great in¬ 
ducement t«> th<‘ sales people to push sales as when you have a commission or 
a p. m system? 

Mr Tf ( ker. My opinion of it is that it docs. 

Acting Chairman Commons. You must cxeielse some other inducement then 
besides- 

Mr Ti ( m R (interrupting). No; I don't think so I believe if you get the 
sales people intei eMed ill the work and gel their heart ill tin* right place, they 
will work (list as hard without offering them a pn/e. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, you appear to have souk* very good 
methods of collection of vnur stall then, do you not, or probably the high 
salaries that you pay gives you a high-grade stall' that does not need mone¬ 
tary or physical inducements? 

Mr. Tr< ki'R. Well, I irv io do the sHeCing of all the staff myself 1 have 
an assistant, termed the “ snoei mlendent,” who, at the present time, has been 
doing most of that because I have been occupied in the new building, but ordi¬ 
narily I try to do it ail myself. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What were the wages paid five years ago, or 
hack a> far as you have i ecollect ion. compared with what tliev aie now, these 
figures that you have given us v T mean to get what has boon Hie increase in 
wages, a si also the redmlion in hours** 

Mr. Ti - eu. Making a rough guess in wages [ would sav that there has 
boon an n. M'aso of 15 or lid per cent, but T am only guessing at that. 

A cl mg Chairman Commons In 10 years? 

Mr Ti < ki it. Yes, sir: 1 should think so. 

Acting Chairman Commons. How about the reduction in hours? 

Mr Ti < km Tin' reduction of hours* We used to open at 5$ o'clock, wo 
thought it was a little too early, and we opened at 8 50, and that ran along 
lor a number of years, tmally wo came to the conclusion that 1) o’clock was 
time enough, so we opened at 9 o'clock just about a year ago, and have been 
doing that over since. 

Ailing Chairman Com mons. Then, this Saturday vacation starts in this 
summer''' 

Mr. Ti ( kkr. Yes; starts in (his summer. The (losing ail day Staurday 
starts this summer—that is, during July and August. 

Acting Chairman Commons. So, during the 10 years you have boon gradu¬ 
ally reducing the work? 

Mr. TrckKR. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Was your commission system or p. m. system 
quite prevalent 10 years ago? 

Mr. Tin kku. No; it never has boon very prevalent. 

Acting Chairman Commons. During the holiday season or other periods dur¬ 
ing tl\e year, there are turn's when you largely increase the number of em¬ 
ployees?' There are several hundreds, I judge, m the holidays? 

Mr. Tucker. You mean an increase of* several hundreds? 

Acting Chairman Commons. In the employees? 

Mr. Tucker. We do not increase very greatly at the holiday season, of 
course, we do increase. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What method have you adopted, then, in Meeting 
the help? Do they pass physical examinations at all? 
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Mr Tucker. I am glad you brought that up. We (lo not require physical 
examination unless an individual wants to stay there, or we want an individual 
to stay I hero alter a period of M() days. That gives us an opportunity to see 
wbother- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Temporary employment? 

Mr. Tucker. Yes. temporary employment. 

Commissioner OVonmll. Do you have any lines of discrimination against 
employees on the basis of nationality or race? 

Mr. Tucker. No. 

Mr. Thompson, Is .\otir store a part of the Clnllin stores" 

Mr. Tr< KiK. I don't know .just what you mean by tint The Tailed Dry 
(loods Co are sto< Kholders in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is your store eonneeled with the Clallm chain of stores^ 

Mr. Tut ki r. As stockholders we are connected with them, yes 
Mr. Thompson. Do they have any say in the running of jour store*' 

Mr. Ti < k i r. No. 

Mr. Thompson. None whatever? 

Mr. Tucker. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You are stockholders in that, elm in? 

Mr. Tucki r. The Cnited Dry floods Co are stockholders in Lord & Taylor's. 
Mr. Thompson. And the Lulled Dry (loods Co. is the owner or i minor of 
the Clnllin line of stores*' 

Mr. Tucki*r Well, now, so far as I know. 1 am not very familiar with that 
I simply know them as stockholders, and Mr. Stewart of our hoard of directors 
Mr. Thompson. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MISS NELLIE SWARTZ. 

Mr. Thompson. Will \<m give us jour mime, jour address and your occu¬ 
pation ? 

Miss Svvvktz. Nellie Swartz, 77 Irving Place; oicupalion. executive secretary 
of the Consumers' League. New York City. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you speak just a little lut louder so they can hoar 
what you say? 

How long ago was the Consumers’ League organized, if jou know ' 

Miss Svv vrtz. About *Jo years ago 

Mr. Thompson. What is the object and purpose of its organization'' 

Miss Svv \i:tz. The Consumers’ Longue is a voluntarj' organization of eon 
sinners, whose aim is, through public opinion and public ‘•eutimenl to improve 
industrial conditions among women and children 

Mr. Thompson lias ii got a printed constitution and bj-lavvs*' 

Miss Swvinz. Yes. it has. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you lie willing to furnish a <opy of it? 

Miss Svv vni/. Yes; t would be verv alad ; I have il here. 

(Received and marked “Swartz’s Lxlubil No. 1, June T_\ 1914.” The exhibit 
was submitted m printed form ) 

Mr. Thompson What is the membership of tlie consumers’ league? 

Miss Swvinz. About .‘t.HOO. 

Mr. Thompson. When* is its membership located generally? 

Miss Svv vri’z. Located m (treater Now York. 

Mr. Thom esoN. Kntirelv m (treater New \ork? 

Miss Sw vinz. Not entiielj ; the suburbs. Wo come from White Plains. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, it does not. extend to Chicago or any other 
place? 

Miss SwvR'iz. No; that is covered hj r the National Consumers’ League. 

Mr. Thompson Then it is part of the national organization? 

Miss Swartz Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The national organization lias branches in most of the larger 
cities and various States? 

Miss Swartz Yes; has branches in the larger cities mid the different States 
Mr. Thompson. In other words, it is a sort of a subordinate local, ns it 
were, of the international? 

Miss Swartz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your league here, the New r York branch, made an in¬ 
vestigation of department-store clerks? 

Miss Swartz. Wo have made a very recent investigation of the conditions, 
particularly in the smaller and neighborhood department stores, and that 
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matter lias not been discussed at Oils hearing, and I should like to give you, 
if 1 niiij, the information which we have gathered, of the hours in the smaller 
neighborhood department stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got that briefly there? You might give it as 
briefly as you will? 

Miss Nvwktz. The.se stores include stores where gn Is are employed, where 
then* are some 10 1o HO girls employed. In the smaller neighborhood stores. 
We took up this situation, if 1 might preface my remarks, to see how they 
were complying with the 74-lmur law. A study was made of 1211 stores selected 
at random, and we found, first, that many ot the stores. 1 think 111 of them, 
were conforming to the r>4-hour law, and that these stores, some of them, for 
the sake of their trade, felt that they must keep open Saturday nights, hut 
they were arranging their clerks m shifts, so that some of the girls could 
ha\e a morning or an afternoon off a week They were conforming to the law. 

One of these stores we found Molated the .'d hour law. The testimony is 
secured from the girls themselves. In each store we interview’ over three 
girls, so that wo got the same opinions from each girl. One of these stores 
the gills are working 77 hours a week; another 7.7; another 01); another <>7; 
another 00; one f>S; and two 77; and one 7(5; and one about 77, making JO 
stores that weio \iolatmg the 71-hour law, ue<ordmg to our judgment. And 
we ha\e reported these to the department of labor, and I might say a word, 
too, about the v, leaf ion policy of these stores 

We found that 17 out of the 27 of these stores were either not gmng vaca¬ 
tions at all or giving them without pay. 

Mr Thompson What did your organization do with reference to the stores 
that you find conforming to tin* law and the stores you find who do not conform 
to the law, or who do not give such woikmg conditions as you believe should 
ovist, not with reierence to State or governmental matters, but with reference 
to your individual work? 

Miss Sw mitz We publish from time to time, and i would be glad to hie 
this with the commission, what we call the lads about the retail stores, ami 
we urge the public not to patronize the Mores where conditions are had. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you file those with the- commission? 

Miss Sw \ki/ I will he verv glad t<>. 

(Received and nun keel “Swartz’s Fvhihit No ‘2”) 

(The witness here submitted a printed pamphlet entitled, “Vacation Time 
Pullet m on Summer Conditions in Retail Store's, May !27. 11)1 t, issued by the 
Oonsun.• cs’ League oj the city of New '\ork.’’) 

Mr. r l • 1 ump.son. You have spoken with reference to these smaller store's, 
which \<m have investigated, conecimng the' observance of tlu* 74-hour-a-week 
law. Have you anything further to say with reference to the enforcement 
of that law and the observance of it liv the principal stores here? 

Miss Sw a in z. I want to say the enforcement of tlu' 74-hour law is very’ 
difficult and unsatisfactory, and will remain so until the mercantile law’ con¬ 
tains Ihe same provision for the posting of hours that is contained in the 
factory law. That is, section 77 of the* factoiy l.iw makes it compulsory that 
the owners or managers of factories post m u conspicuous place* schedules 
showing the exact time and hour for each employee for eveiy hour of the 
week. It is very difficult lor the mercantile inspectors to enforce the mercan¬ 
tile law until that provision is made. 

Then, again, we have only 121 mercantile* inspectors for the Stall* of New 
York, which is a very inadequate number. 

Mr. Thompson. Does overtime exist in tin* stores, so far as your investiga¬ 
tion has gone, in this city? 

Miss Swartz. In these store* I have just mentioned? 

Mr. Thompson. And the larger stores? 

Miss Swaktz. I would like to give a report of the overtime* work at Christ¬ 
mas time. 

Mr. Thompson. You may do so. 

Miss Swaktz. Last Christinas this is. \Ve found last Christmas time that 
24 store's in New York closed to the public at 0 o’eloe*k, and that one store 
closed at 7, and that thre*e re'inaine'd open until JO. The* hours of the other 
stores, which we are* able to investigate closed at varying hours, and the* hours 
ran something like this: 0.47, 0.10- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Just a minute. In referring to these first 
stores that you have named by numbers, were they the largest stores, or the 
larger class of stores? 
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Miss Swautz. Yes; the larger (k*f>artmenl stores. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, the stores that you are just going to refer to, are 
tliey the larger class stores? 

Miss Swautz. Souk* of them are the larger class. 

Mr. Thompson, ^ou can not stale which? 

Miss Swautz. 1 can not state. 1 Mill lie glad to tile this with the commis¬ 
sion. It gives some of Hu* data. 

Mr. Thompson'. And could you gi\e us any more detail with reference to the 
larger stores later on? 

Miss Suvmz. Yes; 1 can. The other stores, the (losing hours was about 
It), 10.10, 10.to, 10-0, 10.15, 10.50. That is the week before Christmas. The 
week hcfoic Christmas was exempt in the department stores, if you remem¬ 
ber, in the law. And then it ran 10 Id, lOJ.O, 10.20, lo.dO, 10.40, and the 
night beloie Christmas till 11 .‘to. 1 (» 10 , to. 15, pi 25, 10 15, night before Christ¬ 
mas until 1120; Old, JO Id, It) .‘50, JO 50, 10, 10, 1050, the night belore Christ¬ 
mas also. Those were the closing hours of the store, when the store would 
close to I ho public. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study of the physical effect of long 
hours on the workers? 

Miss Swauiz. The consumers’ league have taken the testimony of eminent 
physicians, both in England and America, who have studied the short work¬ 
ing day lor women, and Ihey ha\e t c k st 1 1 km 1 that women standing for many 
hours a day insults in phvsical strain, ospecmllv to the arches ot the feet, 
(dten causing fallen arches, and to tin* spun*, and girls between 14 and 18 
pel vie t rouble and serious effects after marriage 

Mr. Thompson. II.no you got tins printed or in written foiiri? 

Miss Sw viitz. I have it printed. 

Mr. Thompson. "Would you he willing to tile it? 

Miss Nwvurz. Very glad to; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. To what extent is flu* law requiring seats to bo supplied 
employees affected in this city, if you know? 

Miss Swauiz. In justice to I lie mm chant s, 1 ha\e found that in the maturity 
of the stores seats are provided for the gills, but they me discouraged by the 
floorwalkers and heads ot departments horn u-ing them. That fact has all 
been brought out in the testimony before tin* ladorv investigating commission. 

It has boon our experience it is discouraged by the tloorwalkeis and heads 
of departments from using tin* seats. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any in\estigafion of the \enfilution of tin* 
department stores in this city? 

Miss SwAinz Wo ha\o not, although wo get a groat many complaints, both 
from patrons and employees, of the validation, particularly in the basements 
and subbn.somonls, and it is a question that experts disagree on, and T think 
it ought to he given careful consideration Some ot our members go so tar as 
to say that the employment ot people undci ground should he prohibited. 

Mr. Thompson. You made no report on that subject’ 

Miss Sw \irrz. No. sir; l ha\e not. 

Mr. Thompson. JIa\e you made anv imcstigatinn of the extent of fire pro¬ 
tection and the possibility and llieetleei ot a panic? 

Miss Swauiz. Tin* consumers’ league leels that the fire* hazards in depart¬ 
ment stores are particularly great lor three reasons: First, because of the large 
open lloor space in the si on*, second. Hu* exposure of so much inflammable 
goods; and third, tin* impossibility* of discipline among tlx* thousands of cus¬ 
tomers that might be shut in there. The legislation for lire protection in de¬ 
partment stores lags way behind that in factories. 

Mr. Thompson, lias your league taken this up w*ith the store proprietors? 

Miss Swurrz. "We never ha\e done that. 

Mr. Thompson. Ne\er have? 

Miss Swautz. They may- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting) Have you made any report on that subject 
and published it? 

Miss SwAiuz. No; we have not. The committee on safety lias made a report. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the attitude of your league toward the union of 
retail clerks as a means of bettering conditions’ 

Miss Swautz. Well, as I stall'd, the consumers’ league approaches this sub¬ 
ject from a different angle than the organization; workers are approached 
from the organization of the public, and of consumers. But we are, of course, 
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very much interested in any organization that would help hotter the conditions 
of the workers. Some of our members, individual members of the league, are 
very much interested in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any opinion as to whether, in the ease of such 
laws as the 5-1-hour-n-week law, tin* mutual benefit law. or any other laws that 
might be passed dealing with stores, these Jaws could be better enforced by 
State factory inspectors or by an organization of the employees? 

Miss Su vktz. I flunk the organization of employees could help it materially. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you the Swartz referred to by Mr. Schwartz on the 
stand yesterday? 

Miss Sw \ ktz. I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Accompanied him on the \isit to the Bloomingdale’s store? 

Miss Sw \i:tz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you anything to say differently from what lie said 
with reference to what ,\ou found then*? 

Miss Sw \Ki.r. 1 differ with Mr. Schwartz on two statements which he made: 
One in regard to the opening in the toilet on the filth floor. I went in there, 
and. as 1 recall it -as 1 remember Mr. Schwartz's testimony, he testified that 
that opening was 2-1 by Mb inches and 5 or (> tool from tin* floor. Now, as 
I recall that opening, it is a narrow opening, probably 12 inches long and 2 
or M inches wide, and it is at the top when* the partition joins onto the 
(piling. It apparently exists because there was a pipe running from one 
toilet to (he other. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how high was the opening from the bottom of the 
lloor? 

Miss Kvvvnrz. Well, T should say about 12 loot, though 1 admit I am not 
\er> good on distances. If would not be possible to look through as Mr. 
Schwartz has test Hied. 

Mr. Thompson Any other statement in that regard? 

Miss Swaui'z. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is iheie any statement \mi would like to make of tiny kind? 

Miss Sw \itTz. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wo are much obliged to jou, Miss Swartz. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. (hrnon. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES L. GERNON. 

Ml*. 1 .TOMPSON. Mr. (lemon. gi\e us jour address and position, though I 
I think y '<■ ha\e done that Indore. 

Mr. (iKit.NON. Janies L. demon, chief mercantile inspector; business office, 
No HS1 Fourth Avenue 

Mr. Thompson Mr. demon, referring to the 5l-liour-a-week law’ for women, 
will yon say generally Unit that is effective in department stores and other 
stores in New York City? 

Mr. (I Lit non. No. You must hear in mind Unit Hie 51-hour law was Just 
l ocenl ly emoted and was signed by the govs nor on either the 1 1th or the 101 h 
day of April. This act took elfect immodinlel.v—(pule different from all pre¬ 
vious aits which gave from the time the hill was signed until the following 
October m which to go into force. Tins year it went into effect immediately 
and until yesterday we did not have the piintcd copies of the law to give 
information to any employer as to what the law really was. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, Mr. demon, would it he ditlienlt to ascer¬ 
tain the hours of women and children labor in department stores as now 
managed? 

Mr. dLRNOW Before I answer that I would like, upon my own information, 
to ascertain what you call a department store. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, take these stores who are members of the retail dry 
goods association. 

Mr. dLKNON. Well, but they are not the only department stores. The term 
“department store,” from our experience, is a very broad one. Almost every 
drug store in this city is a department store. Every 5 and 10 cent store and 
every o and 9 cent store is a department store. And when you come down to 
I he average small store with a small number of employees, it is a department 
store, because in the development of the present day selling space is valuable 
Therefore, they wall sell shoes, corsets, clocks, suits, gowns, and everything in 
a small store 25 by 100 feet. And, personally, from the statement here I can 
not tell wlmt character of store I am to testify on. If you mean just what do- 
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partment stores that are members of the retail merchants’ organization, may- 
lie I cnn- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Maybe I can help you—assuming tlie word 
department is dropped from the statement you have—the law relates to all 
stores, does it not V 

Mr. (iicit non. }es. That clears the situation considerably. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, take it with reference to all stores, would it he diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain the hours of labor of women and children employed in these 
stores? 

Mr. (Jkunon. Not if we had the kind of law I have asked for for the last 
five years. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what I want to get at. I understood you had some 
suggestion in that regard. What amendment do you suggest? 

Mr. (iruNON. We would require the posting of hours the same as in a fac¬ 
tory. You must remember tins law says 0 hours a day, hut you can permit 
them to work more. The employee can legally work during the period from 7 
o’clock m the morning until 10 o’clock at night, a period of 15 hours, and it 
provides that should the employe! work a greater number of hours a day the 
aggregate time must hi* taken I rum some day m the week, so, as a matter of 
enfon ('incut of the law, the inspector must prove that he worked more than 
0 hours a day, which is impossible, unless he observes that employee working 
more than the JMiour day. 

Mr. Thompson Well, in your opinion, from that \ery fact. Mr. (lemon, the 
regulation of the law as written and as proposed would necessarily he very 
dilhcii't by a Stale labor department, would it not? 

Mr. < 1 ■ knon. Yes, sir. Tins present law imposes dithcultles—it Is not any 
more dithcult than it was to enforce the UO-hour law. The laws were the 
same, except with the exception of the change from 10 hours a day to fi hours 
a day. 

Mr. Thompson. This question lias not boon presented to you, but 1 will ask 
you now, Do you think the organization of the employees of a store could bet¬ 
ter bring about an enforcement of the law Inning the details of that Jaw? 

Mr. (1 1 -unon. 1 say no, and I say lhat as a member of an organization. In 
our six years’ experience we have yet to mono the support of one employee 
in any character of store in the State' ot New’ York. We June gone so fur-—in 
the beginning we went so lar as to subpicna them, hut now we take their 
alhdavil as to the hours; and m tile' beginning ot the enforcement of this law 
in 1008, when we took these allidavits. naturally the employee testified lor the 
employer and contradicted e\er.v thing in the alhdavit So that, as a matter 
of justice to the employee, we stopped that method of procedure. 

Mr. Thompson. Were these employees organized in a union*' 

Mr. (1 men on. No, sir; not that I know of, at lhat lime. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, taking the question—supposing in any of these stores, 
or in any of the incidents that \ou speak of, the employees hail been organized 
into a union, ns you understand—as your oigamzation is—do you think 
that would lie effective m helping to carry out the law 7 ? 

Mr. (Jkunon. No; not as clfcctivo as a proper law and proper enforcement 
through a sulhcient number ot inspectors I ought to say this, m justice to 
the merchants, I am talking now of the mer< hauls in general—since the 
enactment of this 54-hour law probably our busiest time of any part of the day 
is answering the phone as to inquiries relative to this law. They saw from 
the newspapers that the law' had been enacted. Now, at the present time 

we enforce this law in tirsl and second class cities. If this law, or our 

enforcement of it, or supervision of it, extended all over the city it would be a 
better proposition, although wo would have a great deal more responsibility 
than \ve have at the present time. We have more responsibility now than we 
have force with which to do the work; hut the average decent merchant will 
comply with this law simply because it is a law. There are such classes that 
have didieulties and naturally must have some overtime. Even with that they 
can comply with this law if we had the added features of posting the hours, 
and they could not evade it very well. 

For the benefit of the commission I would like to say Unit should a factory 
inspector walk into a factory and find the employees working other than the 
hours posted, he simply takes the notice from the wall, makes a copy of it, 

puts the copy on the wall, and takes the original into court, and the law says 

that is prima facie evidence. 

Mr. Thompson. Concerning the laws relating to sanitation and ventilation, 
what have you to say as to their enforcement? 
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Mr. Gernon. The ventilation is very bad in general. The belter classes of 
stores, of course, try to cure this. The nature of the business makes it a hard 
matter and makes it difiicult to govern ventilation. They have a large number 
of people coming in there different days, such as a rainy day, which makes 
it more difiicult to ventilate the place than other davs. 1 have reported in the 
past on ventilation. This year they have changed the law. The industrial 
board can now set a standard. In the past the trouble has been Hull we had 
no standard of ventilation, so that when wo attempted to prosecute for in¬ 
sufficient ventilation, the question arose as to who was right — whether the 
inspector was right or the firm. There being no standard of ventilation we 
could do nothing. Now, the industrial hoard can lix upon a standard and the 
merchant will have to comply with that standard; and the law pro\ ions to the 
present time only affected the basements. Now it affects all parts of the 
premises 

Mr. Thompson. With reference to sanitation? 

Mr. Geunon'. The sanitation in the large stores is good; in the smaller stores 
had. We probably—t could gi\e jou—wo issued about 4,500 orders with nine 
Inspectors relative to the sanitation in stores last year. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say with reference to the law relating 
to minors under 10 .veins of age being obseived? 

Mr. Geunon. In the larger stores it is strietlv complied with at the present 
time. There is ahvavs a possibility of a child lying to the employer and of it. 
being found out. But—wo are talking now-- I presume you are asking the 
question in relation to the department stores sueli as most of the testimony 
here given relates to. T don’t think any of the larger stores will take any 
chance in not eomplivng with that law. 

Mr. Thompson. I low about the other stores? 

Mr. Geunon. Well, then 4 is a large percentage of improvement this year. 1 
found that 51 per cent of former >oars and m the five years it has been re¬ 
duced to about 11 per cent and i think that is almost proof positive of a better 
condition in that regard. Bui I waul to say in regard to that that we have 
only eight or nine inspo< tors, and jou must hear in mind with this present force 
we can not cover I he stores that come under our jurisdiction in five years. T feel 
now probably we have covered them all—hut I may he wrong about that—not 
being able to do it in a systematic manner, or able to complete it within one 
year. 

Mr. Thompson'. What suggestion have you to make in that connection? I 
think before when >ou were testifving m (onnection with the investigation of 
the sub a*4 of child labor that ,\ou slated that >ou ought to have* many more 
inspector to cover the offices. How many would it take in New York City to 
cover both stores and offices? 

Mr. Geunon. You mean in New York <' 1 1> or in the nine cities we have 
under our junsdic!ion? 

Mr. Thompson In New York Oily. 

Mr. (Ihinon We would need at least 50 inspectors to do the work properly 
in New York Gity-m Greater New York. 

Mr. Thompson. And how main have >ou? 

Mr. Geunon. We have 20 inspectors for the nine cities. You must hear in 
mind with the 20 inspectors wo have to enforce the day-of-rost law throughout 
tin; State. That is operative in oveiv place throughout the State 4 , hut the 
mercantile law we are required to enforce on 1 v m the first and second class 
cities; and in other cities it comes under tin 4 jurisdiction of the health 
authorities. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything else >ou would like to state for the benefit, 
of the commission. Do >ou find that child labor is decreasing in the stores? 

Mr. Geunon. Oh, it is decreasing; no question about that. 

Mr. Thompson. T rather took that from vour previous statement. 

Mr. Geunon. 1 would like to say that the percentages that we show, what 
would he the result wore we able to cover all the places in one year—whether 
that percentage would he higher or not 1 can’t say. Wo might find, if we 
covered them all in one year’s time, we might find that we had about the same 
average. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you would like to say? 

Mr. Geunon. I was here yesterday for a while and there was some testimony 
that was just not right. For instance, the question of the 54-hour law—I 
think 1 have explained that. An employee can work more than 0 hours a 
day, but they can not work more than a total of 54 hours a week. If they 
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work more than nine hours a day that time must be deducted from some one 
day of the week. Now, I believe the commissioner of labor will correct this, 
because he is ready to assume the responsibility of requiring the posting of a 
notice. We believe wo have that authority under the industrial board. If we 
get that, it either by the legislature; or by the industrial hoard, we can have 
• bat posting of notice of the hours of labor, we can very easily remedy the 
question of excossi\e hours. It was testified here yesterday by an olliecr of 
the union that the noon meal was one hour. The law is hi minutes The law 
was amended this >enr gi\ing power to reduce that, which personally T am 
opposed to. I dunk the noon hour—particularly when wo hear so much of 
die welfare work and because there is a possibility for some of the welfare 
work in these stores—the noon meal should be at least one hour and nothing 
else. T think in \ie\v of the sanitation ol the place—that is, die general air 
conditions e\cn where they try to maintain a good standard—the air will 
become such that, at least an hour or part of that time to got into the open air 
would not do the employee a hit of harm. It was test died that in Blooming- 
dale’s the porters wore rushed off for souls. Probably there is no section of the 
law' we ha\e had as much difficulty with as wo haw had with seals. The stores 
are comply mg with the seal law. 'Hie law is rather defective, because it does not 
specify what kind of a scat shall he supplied. I asked sewral times that the 
law be changed in that respect Anything is a sent under the law; a box is 
a seat When they use* a pot table seat, sometimes the employees change them, 
an employ re will go behind some other omplnwe’s eounlor and lake the seat 
away, or maybe shove it, under a counter, and it may he taken away by the 
persons who clean the More, .so that ewn whole the policy ol the firm is to pro¬ 
vide a sulhcienl number <»l seats, occasionally we will Imd that then* is not a 
sufficient number. Then again it is tin* caw that behind the counter ordinarily 
three people are requited, and the* law requires one seal , and yet there may be 
a sale the wry next day and there will be six people behind there, and whoever 
is responsible for that Iloor lias laded to pick up a seal and put it there. We 
haw suggested, as a matter of administration, to all the store superintendents, 
that they charge the responsibility for complying with the seat problem with 
the individual floor man who has charge* ol that particular stock. 

With that in that way, we will put. the responsibility' on some one else who 
can see it. because the oldest stores are large, and it is almost impossible for 
one man to supervise the whole institution; as tar as it requires the number of 
seats, I think the law is complied with. 

Wo have prosecuted in many cases for failure to provide seats, and the 
courts have done iuu< h better on that section of the law by imposing penalties 
than they haw in sonic others. We have had lines as high as Sot) for failure 
to provide seats. But when it comes to the use of seats it is a very difficult 
problem. I might say in this connection that I have moinmcndcd that a seat 
be piovided for male as well as female employee's. In tile* present day we 
find a very large* percentage ol the* men vvlm have* broken nrehe's, some of them 
are ruptured, and have* varicose* veins, and other ailments, and it is just as 
essential for mem to have seats, m my judgment, as it is for the women. 

The policy in seane ol tin* stows is to peiimt the* e*mploye*e*s to use the seats. 
But a particular buyer may think it looks bolter for lus empleiyevs 111 that par¬ 
ticular store te» stand tip, and we have* had the proposition put up to us to prose¬ 
cute the individual buyer, but this law says that vw must prosecute the* em¬ 
ployer. And as a matter of enforcement. we* desire to lmlel the* linn, because 
we boliewe that wlie'll we* hold the* firm, you are* apt to get a better emforcement 
of the law than if yeni lmlel seune subordinate* 

It might l>e possible*, as was described ye»sterelay, that an inspee*te>r would 
go into a place and there would he an extraordinary hustle to get seats. You 
must bear in mind (hose stores aie very large, and as soon as he* puts his 
foot in them, lie* is not all over tlmm by any means. It takes an inspector 
from two to throe days te> inspect those sforers, particularly the; stores which 
have a large number of children, to examine the* certificates. In no case can 
the employer be notified that an inspecteu* is coming there. If anybody can 
demonstrate* that to the division the inspector will le>se* his position wry quickly'. 
I do not think there ever was an instance* e»f that kind occurred, but it might 
be possible* that after 11 k* inspected roaches the place anel they realized they 
were short on se*als some* place, they might hustle around and get some. 

There was some* testimony yesterday about a closet in Bloom! ngd ale’s. I 
noticed Ibis morning Miss Swartz diel not agree with Mr. Schwartz, who testi¬ 
fied yesterday. When that complaint was made, owing to the nature of it, I 
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made up ray mind that I would investigate it personally, and I don’t think 
Mr. Schwartz was hardly out of the building until l was on the cars going to 
Bloomingdale’s and while there was a condition such as he described, it was 
not a violation of the law, and it was not anything like the condition as it 
would be described. 

For instance, on the fifth floor they have a closet, a male and female closet 
adjoining. Under our new regulations by the industrial board, this closet 
would have to be changed, because* it would not be in conformity with the 
regulations, but under the law at that time it was clearly within the law. 

Now, what they did, in order to get ventilation, they ran the partition be¬ 
tween those two closets to a window and divided the window in two, so that 
jon walked into the men’s closet—and I was in both of them—I was not as 
modest as Mr. Schwartz, I was in both of the closets and saw the actual 
condition. 

As jou walked into the men's closet you had to open the window for the 
purpose of veiuilation. As jou went into the women’s closet, 1 foot away 
liom the window’, they had built a cross partition from the window over 121 
to 3(‘> inches, and they had a swinging door. II jou went into the men’s closet 
and worked real hard jou might got jour head around that partition. If jou 
opened the window' jou could get your heaid around the partition, hut as 
jou got your head around the partition jou couldn’t see into tin* women's 
closet because of this cross partition. 

A part of the complaint said that you could hear the conversation between 
the two closets. That was very likelj ; but that was not prohibited by law. 

Now r . the closet in the basement was somewhat different. 1 think it is 
necessary to make this explanation in justice to the linn. I told Mr. Schwartz 
ut the time that 1 did not believe any dr>-goods concern of that magnitude 
would permit a thing of that kind to exist it it was as objectionable as he 
had described it. In the basement closet, while the approaches wen* not to¬ 
gether at all. they were fullv 125 feet Irom one another, slill the closets were 
adjoining—that is, as you went into the men's closet there was a partition— 
and up near (he ceiling they had buitl an opening so as to ventilate. The 
ventilation went from the women’s closet, nearer to the sidewalk nearer to 
the air, and that took il fiom the men’s closed through the women's closet 
to the outer air; thej had taken this < oomiig and built a shelf, but il was im¬ 
possible lor anjbody to get up then' without difficulty—to look from one to 
the other—and when jou did jou could not see anything m the women’s closet. 
1 took 1, >t trouble so as to satisfy myself personally, and to see that Unit 
condition ! d not exist. Still that was the condition—just as described. 1 do 
not want to say that Mr. Schwartz did not describe tin* condition as it existed, 
hut it was not as bad as it seemed. It was possible in both elosetsto hear the 
people, two people, one talking to the other. I don't think I have anything else 
to suj 

Acting Chairman Commons. Are then* any questions? 

( No response ) 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wo are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Thompson, call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PERCY S. STRAUS. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name** 

Mr. Stkuxs. Percy S. Straus. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address 9 

Mr. Slaws. Business address, No. 1370 Broadway. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your business? 

Mr. Stkauk. Department-store manager. 

Mr. Thompson. Manager of the store? 

Mr. Ktkws. Yes, sir; one of tin* departments in the store. 

Mr. Thompson, llow long have you been a manager? 

Mr. Sntws. I suppose manager is hardly Hu* proper name. I lm\e boon one* 
of the partners for several years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are jou a member of the retail dry goods’ association? 

Mr. Strvus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In your store, upon what basis are the wages of the sales 
people? 

Mr. Straus. They are established, in the first place, by agreements between 
the sales person and the employment manager, the man who employs them. 
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That is the way they are established in the first place. In other words, in 
our .application blank for employment, one of which I have here, if it is of 
any interest to you, the person is asked to put down the salary they expect, 
and we find it is more often necessary to increase that, because we have a 
minimum below which we will not employ people, than to decrease it. In fact, 
we do not decrease it. 

Mr. Thompson. What is a our minimum 1 ' 

Mr. Straus. We have a minimum to tins effect. 

Mr. Thompson Lor saleswomen? 

Mr. Straus. We have no saleswomen whose salary without commission is 
less than $0. 

Mr. Tiiowcmin. \\ i t lion I commission? 

Mr. Si i:\i s. Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So $<> is irally your minimum*' 

Mr. Straus Localise no saleswoman who can not earn a commission can not 
keep her posit ion 

Mr. Thompson'. Then you pay a commission above the regular wage? 

Mr. Stkvus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the form and the method, or rather what are the 
rules and provisions lor the payment of tins commission? 

Mr. Sinus. If .von want me to go info it thoroughly, it will take some time. 
I think we were tin* lirsl om*. to establish this method of giving commissions 
We .arrived at if in this way: Lor a long time we had been trying to hnd some 
method of giving the sales persons, as well as other employees, a definite 
interest in their activities, so that in proportion lo their efforts they would 
have return; and alter a great deal of consideration wo made up our minds 
the best way wo could do it would be by a lorm of commission. In order to 
determine what that commission should lx* we averaged tin* selling (“\]K*nse t 
which means the proportion between the total sales made in the department 
and the total sales of that department for each month for each department for 
a period of five years. 

So that we will say department 1, wo had a certain percentage average for 
January, for Lebruni>, tor March, and each month of the year. Wo determined 
on doing it monthly, because naturally with increasing opportunities in certain 
months, with decreasing oppoi 1 unities in other months, if we had had a 
delinite single scale there warn Id have been many months in the year when an 
employee could not haw earned the <oiiimission, and our purpose was to 
arrange it so that a Commission could be earned month by month. 

Having established tins average w<‘ took tlx* salaries, then—those averages, 
of course, as (bey were esiablisbed were in tractions We m each case took 
the percentage average and placed it. af flu* next higher quarter. In other 
words, il in one department it was ,*>^ we made it 3} ; it it was 3 r wo made it 
iU, because it is too dillicult a matter to hgnro percentages on a smaller basis 
than one-quarter. TIpmi we allowed flu* salaries to remain as they were calcu¬ 
lated for each employee, and each department for each month what that em¬ 
ployee would have to sell in order lo earn the salary given. On all sales beyond 
that average a percentage is paid. That percentage being uniform in all 
departments. 

Mr. Thompson. And that percentage—is if on tin* same basis of figuring what 
be should earn? 

Mr. S i'R \us No, sir; that percentage on the supersales, if you want to call 
them so, is tin* same for flu* entire store for every department. 

Mr. Thompson. With reference lo I he average of requirements to earn the 
regular wage, you say some eases 3}, some eases - 

Mr. Struts. Yes; it varies. 

Mr Thompson. Take the average of that; how will the average commission 
on supersales compare with the average-- 

Mr. Straus. I should say it would he less. 

Mr. Thompson. It would he less? 

Mr. Straus. 1 am sure it would he less, because the average on supersales 
is 3 per cent. We considered that very carefully. Of course, each department 
must naturally have a selling expense of a certain size. It must not go above 
that certain percentage and should not go below a certain percentage. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with reference to the adjustment of those to the in¬ 
dividual in the department. 

Mr. Straus. That is very simple. For instance, in a 3 per cent department, 
if we average it—for the sake of argument, a girl earning $9 a week, would 
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have to sell $300 a week. A girl earning $0 a week as a regular salary would 
have to sell $200 a week. Both girls, the girl rereiung in the first instance a 
salary of $0 per week and the girl receiving $1) a week, if tlio> both sell the 
same amount, over $300 a week, would receive the same salary If the $0 
girl sold less than $30 a week, she would—her selling expense would lu* nioie 
than the average. 

Mr. Thompson. Tala* the ease of a girl whose wages were $0 a week in that 

3 per cent department. She must sell- 

Mr. Straps. Thiee hundred dollars worth. 

Mr. Thompson. Three* hundred dollars worth? 

Mr. Struts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A girl whose salary is $0 a week must sell $200 worth? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson, [f she sells that additional $300 her salary would he $8, 
Whereas the salary of the other girl would he $0? 

Mr. Straps. That is true. I don’t know that it ever came to me just that 
way before, hut it is Irue, and then* is a definite reason for that. 

Mr. Thompson. Then there is another question The girl who is getting $0 
and performs or creates supersales, perhaps ought to have a little more credit, 
if there is any more credit, over the two, over the girl who is guaranteed $0 
and makes only $300 in sales? 

Mr Straus. Yes; and if the girl has shown her increased earning capacity 
by earning a commission for a certain length of time, not deiimtel.v, she is 
given that increased earning power as a definite salary, so that m flu* end, in 
the long run, it is taken care of,, it takes care of itsell It is difficult to have 
all the small graduations cared for as strict just km* would require. 

Mr. Thompson. Might il not he done by taking the muMinum salary you pay 
in the 3 per cent department and then say that any girl who, during tin* week, 
comes up to the maximum of sales, shall receive the maximum and beyond that 
the 2 per cent? 

Mr Sru\us Vo Fa on there .vou would have some small gradations. There 
are various salaries below the highest We will say one girl gets $(>, the other 
$8, and another $9 The girl gelling six you will sa> sla* would gel the 
maximum of salary, and above that 2 per rent commission!, if she sold as much 
as the $N girl would have to sell, sip ..ould not get the full $K for the simple 
reason she would not have gotten the $9 m the lormer cum. U is very difficult 
to adjust. 

Mr. Thompson. T think it would be easy, personally 

Mr Sti \ us. In the second case it would he just as unequal as you mention 
in the first. 

Mr. Thompson. I think in any case it would applv automatically 
Mr. Struts Actually, it would not. 

Mr. Thompson 1 am not trying to invent a new system 
Mr Struts 1 wish you would. 

Mr. Thompson What Is the largest group of employees’ 

Mr Strains. Sales people. 

Mr. Thompson How many of those are men. il vou know, or how many are 
women? 

Mr Stkuxs. There are 310 men and 1,038 women 
Mr. Thompson. How many of those women arc over Id 9 
Mr. Struts. All I might say there are various questions; vve have only six 
people in the store under 1(5, and those are bovs 

Mr. Thompson. How many of the men are over IS’ 

Mr. Struts. How many men? I don’t flunk 1 have that 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees art* over IS, if vou have that? 

Mr. Straits. All of the selling people are 13; our sales people are all 13 
Mr. 'Thompson. All sales people are 18? 

Mr. Straits. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many sales people receive $9 a week, or men receive 
more than $9 a week? 

Mr. Straits. Five hundred and twenty-eight. 

Mr. Thompson. Does that include the $9 a week, $9 and over? 

Mr. Straus. $9 and above. 

Mr Thompson. How many girls, women over 18, earn less than $9 a week, 
including commissions? 

Mr. Straus. Three hundred and seventy. 
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Mr. Thompson. How many saleswomen over 18 earn less than $8 a week, 
including commissionsY 

Mr. Strains. One hundred and ninety-four. 

Mr. Thompson. One hundred and mnetj-four? 

Mr. Strath. Yes, sir; those are usually the newer salt's people; those who 
ha\e come to us lately. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any saleswomen over IS of three \ears’ experience 
as saleswomen still earning less than $!), counting commissions? 

Mr. Strai n. One hundred and seventeen. 

Mr. Thompson. Less than 88? 

Mr. S'ikats bilt.v -two. 

Mr. -Thompson. Taking the second largest group, the tlern-al force, how 
inan.v women o\er IS earn more Ilian $!)? 

Mr. S'lii.u s. One hundred and Iwenl.v-live. 

Mr. Thompson. How manv rani lexsv 

Mr. Sum's. Three* hinulm! and eighty-one. 

Mr. Thompson. In the clerical lorce, how many men earn less than $10 a 
week? 

Mr. S i rats. We have practically no men in onr clerical force. 

Mr. Thompson, in what depai I meat are the largest number of bojs em¬ 
ploy'd under 18 and girls under 10? 

Mr. S ns At s. Well. I he hoys under 18, the largest number are messenger 
laws, stock laws, and helpers on wagons. 

Mr. Thompson. And girls under 10? 

Mr. Si runs We ha\e none 

Mr. Thompson. You have none? 

Mr. Stunts No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many wagon laws are employed in jour establishment? 

Mr. S'l rats. One hundred and sevenI.\-one. That is many less than I told 
on I thought there were more. 

Mr. Thompson. What proportion of wagon laws receive a wage less than $8 
a week? 

Mr. Straps. None. 

Mr. Thompson. How many women or eashieis or cash girls? 

Mr. Strains. One hundred and fourteen. 

Mr. Thompson. How many girls, cashiers, earn less than 8!) a week? 

Mr. Strains. Ninety-eight. 

Mr. Thompson. Less than XX a week? 

Mr. Shuts. I haven’t got that information. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a minimum wage lor women in your store? 

Mr. Sirms. We have no saleswomen getting less than $(>. we have no 
cashiers less than X<> In !a<t, we have no women getting less than $<> except 
in what might he called junior positions; parcel girls, stork girls, etc. 

Mr. Thompson. What are their wages*' 

Mr. SiRviNs. $1, and they are advanced every si\ mouths until they get $(» 
or are transferred 

Mr. Thompson. Hoes jour store clock for tardiness? 

Mr. S'l u v(Ns Well, 1 can not answer that just Unit way, because' 1 do not 
think we are working on the same' terms 1 do not—we do not. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. Stkuns. No, sir; wo ligure this way; Our employees are expected to bo 
in the store* at 8 to o’clock—the stem* opens summers at II o’clock—il they arc* 
not on time*, if thev have* got a good excuse, tlicv arc* excused ;) nd counted as 
il they were there at 1) o'clock. If thev arc* not there 1 at 0 o’clock, they are 
told they need not come until an hour later. Wo do that not to serve* as a 
tine, hut it is to serve as a notice to them that they must lie cm time*. If a 
person is late persistently, we first send them home to show them we* do not 
stand for that, and if thev persist after Hint, unless very good excuses are 
lorthcoming. we dismiss them. If they live* out of town and commute on 
trains that bring them in two or three minutes late, that is made a note of. 
and they are allowed to do that, hut the* reason is this: In our salary office* 
it is obviously impossible to check up minutes and fractions of hours We 
divide the* day, so that if they are less than an hour or up and not excused, 
they are told they need not come hack until the* hour is up. We show it con¬ 
sistently and honestly in the way it is done. Tf an cmplojce wants to leave 
I nun 3 o’clock on, they are not docked for it. If an emplojee wants to go 
to the* doctor, or something of that kind, providing there are not too many in 
the department asking for leave at the same time. 
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Mr. Thompson. The deduction of an hour’s time in the morn Inc, so far as 
tlie employee is eoneerned, amounts to a lessening of the wnyeV 

Mr. Enters. Yes, sir; but it is entirely within the control of the cmploj ee 
jo have that ware lessened, because if he or she has an adequate excuse 

it is taken. For instance, if the morimift is fntrc.v and the ferries late, if there 

is a block on the railroad, or a block on flic trolley line, ami heavy snow or 
ram storms, or anything like that, those are considered. 

Mr. Thompson. Your rule is not arbitrary? 

Mr. Stkws. The rule is not arbitrary. It takes into consideration any un¬ 
controllable features. . 

Mr. Thompson. What, do you consider will he the effect upon the discipline 
of jour force if coil abandon the deduction altogether? Wlmt do you think 
of the system as described bv Mr. Tucker, which obtains in I.onl & Taylor’s? 

Mr. Stiiai s. I don't know. 1 would lie very much afraid of it, because, 

even with tins punishment inflicted, we have a pood many late, and a Rood 

ninny Into without excuses 

Mr. Thompson. J)o you think punishment is nhvays effective to bring results? 

Mr. Stilus. 1 don’t know wlmt would he moie elfective. You take* Lord 
& Tailor’s, I don’t suppose they have—I don’t know, 1 haven’t counted their 
employees--o\er half as many as we ha\e, and neees^irilj it means the dis¬ 
cipline is greater 

Mr Thompson I low many employees have you? T don I believe 1 imbed 
you that question. 

Mr. Stku's. For the week ending .Tune d, we lmd 1,3 H. 

Mr. Thompson. Allman’s had 3,500. so that is pretty near the same number 

Mr. Stum s. I don’t know how mueh they like if. 

Mr. Thompson'. Tins say they like it. It is apparently voluntaiy on the 
part of the linn 

Mr Straus. AY 
Wo do not fool 

Mr. 


AYe may Ik* 
. e do. 


w rontf. 


ave found tins necessary, wo thought, 
vo an* absolutely rurht in e\ei\\ tiling n 
iiompson. 1 wanted your \ iew, that was all. 

Mr. Si is\rs. Yes, sir 

Mr. Thompson'. Does jour firm pay for o\ertime; and. if so, wlmt rate? 

Mr S'i i:\rs. Not tor overtime, because there can not he any. AVe did before 
wo eh a lined; yes 

Mr. Thompson. Do you find any trouble in conforming to the 51-hour law 
for women V 

Mr. S i. m\s. No. sir: when it was under the law previous to that wo opened 
our store at 8.30, ami we asked the people to be there at 8.15. Strictly, wo ha\e 
throe quarters of an hour for lunch, and we are working nine hours per day. 
AYe realized that our people could not net out promptly at the stroke of the 
\\e have four holts, and at the fourth boll o\on body is supposed to so. 
Realizing that we could not got th(*m all out at (» o'clock, we opened half an 
hour later. In cast* ainhody was not out at 0 30 we wore still within the law. 
So we consider our working-day is from S •!.» to (5 HO, although I will venture 
to say that OS or 09 ]M»r cent of our people work HO minutes less than that. 

Mr. Thompson In reference to men, do you pay them for o\ertime? 

Mr. Smurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. <>n wlmt basis? 

Mr. Struts. Hour tor hour. 

Mr. Thompson. Hour for hour? 

Mr Si i:\rs. Yes, sir; we tried to got down—cut down tin* 


art tine as much 


as possible. 

Mr Thompson. Are your women employees e\or kept to work after <» o'clock 
at night? 

Mr Straits. Very seldom AYe take stock of our merchandise twice a year, 
and that usually requires the staying after the rigular closing hour. AVhen 
that is done, time is gi\on off on other dajs under the present law. Under 
tin* old law that was not necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the latest they an* required to stay? 

Mr. St uMrs. The law* says 10 o’clock, hut they loa\o before that. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there a mutual benefit association in your store? 

Mr Stkujs. Yes, sir 

Mr. Thompson. Wbo elects the directors or trustees of it? 

Mr. Straus. The employees. 

Mr. Thompson. Entirely? 

Mr. Straus. Entirely. 


3S819 0 —S. Doc. 415. G4-1—vol 3-22 
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Mr. Thompson. Do they elect the otliccrs, loo? 

Mr. Struts. They have entire and complete control of everything. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has that been so7 

Mr. SCRAPS. How long lias that been so? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Straits. I think sime its inception, which amis about 25 or 2G years ago. 
I have here, if it is of any interest, the < destitution. 

Mr. Thompson. The new law provides compulsory membership, does it not' 

Mr. Knives. .Vc s.r. it does not; not accoiding to the copy which was pre¬ 
sented to me 

Mr. Thompson. Doesn't it prohibit compulsory membership? 

Mr. Strain \o, sir, not to linns, and not if the organization is run by the 
employees for tlrnm^clves, according to the law, a copy of which was sent to me, 
and I suppose it is con eel. 

Mr. Thompson. Lot me get your idea straight. What do you mean, how do 
you understand the law in reference to the compulsory features of member¬ 
ships 

Mr. SiRvrs. It is compulsory; It forbids corporations engaging in the busi¬ 
ness of operation of mercantile establishments from deducting from the salary, 
compensation of wages, by direct payment or otherwise at that lime, engaged 
in such meicanlilc establishment to (ontrihutc to a benoht or insurance turn! 
maintained or managed for the employees of such establishment for such cor¬ 
poration or by any other person or corporation. 1 do not think it a fleets any 
mutual aul association as managed by the employees and controlled by the 
employees 

Mr. Tijo\ pron. Your interpretation of that law, then, is that your firm or 
your corporation- — 

Mr. Straus (interrupt ing). Firm. 

Mr. Thompson. In the first place, you are excused for two reasons—first, 
that you are not a corporation; and in the second place, that as this benefit 
association is formed l>> the workers themselves you, even if a corporation, 
would have the light to insist upon all employees joining j t ? 

Mr. Struts. Yes Let me add this much; Up to about — I haven’t the time 
exact 1> —six or seven years ago wo did not have compulsory membership, 
although we had been asked to have it. contmuall.v, by the directors and ofli- 
< ers of the association My seniors at that turn* in tin 1 linn did not like 
to have it. The oflicers of the association probably thought that a junior 
member was easier to convince than a senior, and < nine to me and asked me 
to try to influence my seniors to permit a compulsor.v membership, and I don’t 
know exactly the term, hut after about two >eais L succeeded in gelling per¬ 
mission to have compulsory membership. 

That v\as done at the I would like to snj this much. I wanted to refresh 
my memory on that question, and I asked the president, who was the president 
of the association for a long time, a question wind her that was the fact, and 
he said absolutely. He said he should like behave an opportunity of saving it. 

Mr. Thompson. Looking at that law and from the strict legal construction 
of if, hut from the public view, from what probably was intended, do you think 
there was an intention then' to prohibit the compulsory membership in those 
associations? 

Mr. Struts. 1 flunk that law was passed without due and fair consideration 
We asked the governor to ho heard 

Mr. Thompson. Irrespective of the consideration, whether maliiro or imma¬ 
ture, what do you think was the intention? What do you think the public 
would mean by such a law existing on tin* hooks? 

Mr. Ktru's 1 should say the law was expected to mean what it savs 

Mr. Thompson. What if says? 

Mr. Struts. Yes, sir; personally. I fool very strongly il is a law against 
public policy. 1 think we are compelled to have insurance against accidents, 
irrespective of the salary wo pay to women. T think wo ought to insist upon 
some sort of insurance against sickness, because they are not able to take care 
of them, whether $5 or SR a week or more. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not think it is policy, because you are not compelled 
to live up to il ’ 

Mr. Struts. I think the law is against public policy. If the law said that 
compulsory insurance organizations of this kind should he under the control 
of the State insurance department, it would have been a much better law, and 
would have accomplished what was tried to he accomplished, because I suppose 
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this was t>assi*(l after the Sieftel ftiilitre, nnd if (lull hatl l»‘> n under the eonli'.il 
ef the instil iinee (lepartnn-nt tliat cmibi not have happened. 

Mr. Tiiom t'si in. 1 judge from jour answer llial you heljnte m .social 

insurance? . ,, ,, 

Mr. STUM'S, That is a pretty broad question. \\ Imt do you mean 1 >j Hint ! 

Mr Tiiiim rsoN. Compulsory insurance 1 >y jieopie fteneratlj, anil particularly 
by w’oikeis, by which they may lie taken cure of in case of sickness, or a fund 
provided for burial in ease of dentil. 

Mr Si d \t s. Wit Inn limit 

Mr. Thompson. Within limit V , , . , 

Mr StiiM S. i do; 1 think i! can lie overdone. T Hunk a thing of that kind 
cnli liVoM-rdonc. hut 1 think the limit is certainly an iinportnnt adjunct to the 
social w i I larc ol tlic ciftliniiinily. . . 

Mi- Thompson’. II this matter is to ..mipnlsorj, have you fill opinion im to 

whether I lie power of i oiiipnlsion slioiild rest \wiii (lie State or with tile linn 

Mr. Slims. 1 think \'e can .iurtse of that heller alter we see how this eom- 
pulsorv law which its gutng to be enforced .lul> 1 works out. . 

Mr. Tnowrs<>\. In oilier wmds. id the piTYent tune you mv agnostic on thill 

pro] m>m 1 ion ? , , , .. . , . 

Mi SiKU'h. Exactly. Now, 1 don't know whether il would I>*• <>1 any interest 
to Siilmnt the const il iirurn ol ottr mntu.fl aid .msocmt nm. I don't know as that 
is of any interest at all. 1 l.muahl it because it. was asked lor in some cases 

Mr. Tiiom ima. Wind do \<>u s.iv ; 

Mr. Siku i-n. 1 don’t Know d it is ol any interest at alt 1o gix'C you a const it u- 
tion mid bv-laws. It was asked lor tins morning. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; wo would liko to ha\o it. 

(Koroixed and mnrkod “Straus Kxhibit No. 1." 

Slimis Itvlnlut N<». 1. “ Mae> Mutual Aid Association < Constitution and Bv- 
Lnws,” was sulundIt'd in printod torni.) 

Mr. Sritxns. And I brought some ol tlioir stationery. 

(Received and maikod. “Sdaus Lxlubit 2." 

jYintod lot 1 erliead of Macy Mulusil Aid Association suliniiitod.) 

Mr. Thompson. Do mui earr> on woltaro work? 

Mr snt\i S I do not like lo toim it tliat, but wo do as it is generally under¬ 
stood. . . . 

Mr TiiomI’iSox. Would you mind riuiik the commission a statement ol it 
sometime m writing? 

Mr. Sii i s I could gixe it to >oii now. 

Mr. Tin wi*soN. You may. 

Mr. Stums. 1 have Imre a small pamphlet winch was golten up by one ol 
our welfare w'oikcrs (oinernmg tin* clubs, association library, savings bank, 
etc. That is Iho general inhumation gixen to tin* emplo.\ees. if you care tor it. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; we would like to hu\e them tiled. 

( Keceix ed and marked “Straus Exhibit o.” 

Straus Lxhilnt No. :i, “It. II Mac y & Do—Concerning (hubs, Associations, 
Library. Sax inns Lunds, etc. .Iul> 1, lOL’i.” was submitted in printed form ) 

Mr. Sruus. And in addition to tb.it we haxc in charge ol our welfare work 
a gentleman who was lor many xears id tin* bead o< one of the largest seltle- 
iniuit houses in Boston, whose business il is lo try to ineiease tile -well, as 
1 told lmn, to tr> to increase the efficiency, the beidlli, and the happiness of 
employees. Now, to help m Unit function lie Inis---ho woiks on tin* Inn's of 
health with the help of our mutual aid association, who hax'o a doctor and two 
nurses alwaxs on hand. On matters ol oHiciene.x la* has four or hxe instructors 
who maintain classes of ddlereut kinds, salesmanship and deportment, and 
different kinds. On the side of happiness he lias two ladies who are welfare 
workers, so-called, who do this sort of work, who arrange lor clubs, and look 
after the personal requirements and needs of tin' employees 

Mr. Thompson. In connection with the eflieiency work the time given t«» that 
by the employees is paid for, T Like it? 

Mr. Sikujs. Yes; it is all paid. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. SritMis. The only thins that is not paid, or is not done within the hours 
are such things as clubs They have swimming clubs and gymnasium clubs, 
and all that thing. That is after hours. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to the efficiency work, have you got n state¬ 
ment, could you give this commission a statement of what it is in writing, we 
will say what is taken up and how it is taken up and the courses of training? 
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Mr. Straus. It is just at the present time in a state of change, and I do not 
think anything I would give would be of real value. We are cooperating with 
different agencies trying to find out what is the best form of continuation or 
\oeational training. I have had various meetings with a number of directors 
of the public-school system on that question. We have agreed next fall, with 
the education department, to start a school with the board of education in 
another building outside the budding. I have suggested that inasmuch as 
there are six or se\en large employers of women located in the neighborhood 
of Herald Square that it might be to the advantage to establish a vocational 
school, with local members of the hoard of education composing the large part 
and employers in the neighborhood cooperating so as to work out a curriculum 
that would he helpful to the employer and to the employee. I don’t know 
whether that will oxer materialize or not. 

Mr. Thompm>\. Now, Mr. Straus, what sjstom have you in your store for 
taking up the grievances of the employees, whatever they may be? 

Mr. Sruu s Well, we have various systems. The miilual aid association has 
its hoard of directors which are all employees, which takes up any question- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Of discharge? 

Mr. Strm s. No; not discharge. 

Mr. Thompson. Discrimination against an employee? 

Mr. Si’KM’s. No; principally questions relating to discrimination and what 
appears injustice on the part of the mutual aid association. Incidentally other 
tilings crop up. 

Mr. Thompson. I moan—hut that Is incidental? 

Mr. Ktrai s. That is incidental. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to, for instance, Iho mist real mont of an em¬ 
ployee by tne floorwalker or a buyer, unfair attitude, unfair discharge perhaps? 

Mr. Ktku'k Those matters come to mo peisnnnlly. if anybody cares to do it, 
and they frequently do Now, within tin* past week I have had lour or tive 
people come to me, which they always do. There is an understanding through¬ 
out the store' that Mr. Lymes, the general manager, or 1 are always on hand 
to be* interviewe*d. 

Mr. Thompson. You have over 1,000 employees? 

Mr. Stum s. Mr. Lymes t<*lIs me* there 4 are signs up around the building 
stating any employee* who feels that lie* has not be»e*n justly dealt with for any 
reason enn appeal to (lie* gem*ral manager or the* firm. 

Mr. Tiie>MP.xoN. You have* ove k r 4, r >00 employees? 

Mr. Strm s. Yes. 

Mr. TiienwpsoN. What work elo you e 1 *»? 

Mr. S'jRAi's I personally ? 

Mr. Thompson. Ve*s 

Mr. Straps. Largely flint sent e»f work, g<*ne*ral management, and incidemtally 
sonic me*rchanelising. 

Mr. Thompson. You are a meiiibe*r of the* linn: 

Mr. S i a mss. Ye*s. 

Mr. TneiMPsoN. Pretty important man annual the store? 

Mr. Straps. In that dircciion. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami a busy man? 

Mr. Stiuus. In that direction principally? 

Mr. Thompson. Looking at it from Hu* standpoint of the employee, suppose 
you are* a little* girl 1(5 years old or IS or 28, and felt you had had a grievance, 
don’t you think you wemld rather hesitate in that case to take it up with a 
man eif yenir impeirlanev and position in the linn, your responsibility, and the 
work you have* le> elo? 

Mr. Struts. I won’t give my answer to that. 1 bail that same question up 
at a meeting of the e*x<*outive*s of our store* We have a mending of the) exeeai- 
tives of our store* once* a we*ok, am! all of them have risen from the* ranks, and 
I asked them: Have* any e>f you eve*r been in a position where you would feel 
that you cotilel not appeal tee your einpleiyer? Most. e»f them have* risen l'renn our 
ranks. I asked them that without prejudice, because the*y do not talk as they 
<xpe*ct that l would like* to have* th'*m, he*cause* xve are ve*ry frank with one 
another anel criticize erne another ve*ry fully; and, in l’ae*t, I eliel tell them: 
Don’t give me your answer tee-day; think it over, and a week from to-day let’s 
discuss it and se*e* if you think tlmre* is any neeel in this establishment of*form¬ 
ing a grievance committee or whatever it may he called. That was at the sug¬ 
gestion of—to carry out Miss Ke*eks*s suggestion that she made, anel after a 
week’s consideration and consultation around the store, they came back and 
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unanimously said they did not think there was any occasion for it or any neces¬ 
sity for it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I will draw your attention to a phase of that matter. 
These men would be the men more or less complained of, would they 110 I ? 

Mr. Straus. No; they are not in that line of position. You see, they are 
not the floorwalkers, they are not the buyers, they are not that kind of people. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they are not the people who come in contact 
with the help? 

Mr. Straps. They are the people who would be complained to more, not the 
people who would he complained of. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 mean when it comes up to pm? 

Mr. Straus. Yes. They would not bo the people complained of. I got cases 
before me continually. I had a case this morning. I get them, I suppose, three 
or four tunes a week at different times, and l do not think any employee is afraid 
to come to me. In fact, I And usually they would rather come to see me than 
to see some of their immediate superiors. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you e\er considered the organization of your employees 
into a union? 

Mr. Kruvus. Our organizing? 

Mr. Thompson. No; the organization of them not by you, but whether it 
might be possible to have them organized? 

Mr. Stryus. Well, it is a possibility. 

Mr. Thompson. lla\o you any opinion as to how you would feel in regard to 
that mailer, or have you any feelings in the matter? 

Mr. S'ii. m s. T have more or loss a personal historic* feeling, 1 think. When I 
entered tin* business I had been trained at college under a certain professor, and 
ho gn\e me a strong trade-union mind, and I came down hero with very strong 
trade-union ideas. I told my superiors at the tune, and they merely smiled, and 
practical experience has convinced me that, although in the theory trade-unions 
are good, m practice they are rather hard to demonstrate in connection with the 
business 1 ho\o changed my point of view considerably. I am not opposed 
to them. I think every man should ha\o the- 

Mr. 'Thompson (interrupting). Theoretically’ 

.Mr. Sriars Theoretically T am in favor of trade-unions. 

Mr. Thompson. Frantically? 

’ Mr. Sir vrs. Frantically I would he rather opposed to them. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Straus, this question has boon sent, up to me to ask you 
by a me . her of the audience: Did you not toll one of the chairmen of an out¬ 
door mcc .-ig, Miss Dutchor, on November lift, that while you were willing to 
ha y e her speak to the clerks within the store* you would dismiss from employ¬ 
ment anyone* found out to Ik* a union member? 

Mr Sri* Yus. Oh, absolutely untrue. 1 remember that conversation very dis¬ 
tinctly. If you want to get my view of it, I will toll that with great pleasure. 

Mr. Thompson. If you would like to state* it, you may. 

Mr. SutAi s. Tin* union hud he*e*n holding meetings outsiele* of various stores, 
and 1 do not know' how it eame to my notice, but l l>elie\e the*y sent, out notices, 
and I elo not know whe*the*r 1 saw one or not. They were going to hold one oul- 
siele* of our store, so l said to Mr. Byrnes 1 think it would he a mistake to allow' 
them to hold a me*etmg on a cold November night outside the* store, so we sent 
word down to Miss Ducher that she* might use our assembly room to hold a 
meeting'inside the store*. Wo ha\e no objection to your tolling our ompfi>\e*es 
anything you please. We we*re* not trying to muzzle* them or close their ears to 
any' arguments that might lie brought forth and Mr. Byrnes sent the secretary 
elown to see Miss Dutches*, anel I think she saw Miss Dutchor, and the* sevretary 
telephoned and said Miss Ducher was outside and askeel to see Mr. F.yrnes, anel 
he said she could come up. I happened to he the*re at the time*, anel I had a talk 
with Miss Dutchor, and T made the offer to her, which she would not accept 
T teild her there w'as no string tied to It, anel nobody would he present o\ce*pt 
the number necessary to ke*op orele*r, and so far as she was concerned she eouhl 
tell them anything she pleased; there was no objection on our part to saying 
anything before our employees anything she wished to say, and I told her wo 
would like to know if she could convince them in 1 o minutes or half an hour 
that she was a better friend of theirs than we were after many years of working 
together. She refused that. Then I said: u Wlu»re are you going to hold youi 
meetings,” and she said at Thirty-fifth Street, and I said: ‘‘That is a mistake. 
Our men come out at Thirty-fifth Street, and the girls come out at Thirty-fourth 
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Slroi'i. You want to moot the girls.” 1 think sho thought I was trying to tool 
lior, but at any rate sho hold tho mooting on Thirty-fourth Street, and Mr. Byrnes 
scut nut word for the automobiles to come around the other way so as not to 
disturb tho speakers, and sho hold tho mooting on Tldrty-lifth Street ami had 
somebody on Thirty-fourth Street to send the girls around to Thirty-tilth Street. 

I think she'made a* mistake. She might have hold a much better meeting if sh« 
had followed our advice. 

Mr. Thompson. And you did not say that? 

Mr. Straus. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Thompson'. Any lung more yon would like to state? 

Mr. Sii:u s. J think one- 

Mr. Thompson. Or any question? 

Mr. Sum s. 1 think then* aio quite a few things— f think there are certain 
questions winch might bo of inloiosi for your commission if you are imosii- 
galmg the general situation of industrial relations, it you will permit me I 
would like to gi\o you some figures. 1 do not think it is generally realized that 
ot Ilu* total expense ol a department store, and, of course, I can only speak 
of our own, but l think it would probably hold in general for all department 
stores, that of the total expenses incurred in the year over 50 per cent is 
paid in wages. 1 think that is a mutter which is not usually realized, and f 
flunk that must Ivar a great weight in console) at ions of (lie method of de¬ 
termining compensation, because being by long the largest individual element 
in expense. In addition lo that we have our rent, our insurance, advertising, 
and other expenses of that kind, but it is well over 50 per cent, the ratio 
between salaries and our total expense. Now, 1 think, in connection with the 
question of discharging employees which was brought up, and 1 think that 
those figures might lx* ot interest in that connection. We engaged—I think 
I might better give it tins way. We have in our employ at the present time, 
as 1 said, 4,!M4 employees. Of that number 1,(>.‘14, a little over one-third, are 
with us less than one year. That is the year starting July 1. I could not 
get llml previous to that date. I did not have time. Four hundred and eight y- 
tvvo fiotn one to tkvo years, 1,20'? from two to live years, GOO from live to 10 
j ears, 41G from 10 to 2G years, and 71 over 2G years. 

Now', to get those 1,G.‘?4 employees who have been with us less than a year, 
we have employed during tin* past year G,S07 new employee's. Of that number 
2.S0G were laid olT lor various reasons—incompetency or various reasons. Of 
com so, we have lo try (hem out before we Know whether they are good. 
And ,‘?,Sh> resigned tor reasons best known to themselves. Wo do not know 
why. They simply left. 1 think those are tin* Jigmes. 

Aeiing Chairman Commons. Is that significant then or lias it inference to 
vocational training; is that the idea? 

Mr. Straus. In part, in part tin* statement that people are laid off without 
notice and that then* is no compensating advantage lo that. Fiom these fig¬ 
ures it is very evident that we lay them off w’ith or without notice. Wo will 
take it lor granted that they were laid off without notice, 2,GGG total, whereas 
R,N40 left us without notin'. J think that is one of the significant feature's of 
these figures. In other words, that discharge without notice carries ‘with it 
also a right to leave without notice. 

Mr. Thompson. A right to leave without notice 1 ? 

Mr. Strvus. Whether or not it would be advisable 1 to work under the Ger¬ 
man system which requires notice on both side's, I think is an important ques¬ 
tion. 

Acting Chairman Commons Have you any other point? 

Mr. Straus. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Commons. We would l>e glad to bear that. 

Mr. Straus. In this morning's paper a statement is made at these meetings, 
sonu'body was referred to as saying: “The store's,” sho went on to say, “ live up 
to all outward appearance's to their opening and closing hours, whereas the 
testimony of the eunployees is that they have to report 10 to 15 minute's before 
opening and rarely leave until 10 or 15 minutes after they close 4 .” 

Taking 15 minutes before and 15 minute's after as tlie worst possible state 
of affairs and we 4 still are 15 minute's per day inside the law, which is an hour 
and a half a week, up in our store. The law is absolutely lived up to, and I 
take it for grunted it is in the other store's. F think it is. And I merely want 
to give that because tho statement lias not boon refuted so far. In that con¬ 
nection I think it we'll to say that we give three-quarte'rs of an hour for lunch 
to our employee's and permission to every employee to leave the floor 15 min- 
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utes Ri the morning and 15 minutes in tin* afternoon tor their own purposes. 
Some employees take the morning 15 minutes after the lunch hour is given, 
and use it for the lunch, and use the other 45 minutes for going off or doing 
any particular thing they care to. They actually ha\e tin* right to lia\e an 
hour and a quarter off the lloor if they care to have it without asking any 
quest ions. 

Now, Miss Svenson yesterday said that the commission system was used for 
speeding-up purposes; that the sales of em li girl in one year must equal the 
next vear to begin to get a commission. Thai is absolutely untrue. 1 think 
she lelerred particularly to Mac.v's. That is absolutely untrue with regard to 
Macy's I think I told you how the tigures are ai lived at They are not 
changed every year and the percentage is not changed oveiy .vear, and nobody's 
average is raised unless Ihe sales are raised, which is essential to maintaining 
some percentage. Miss Svenson also a< cased many employers of discharging 
their employers at Christmas time and engaging them alter New Year’s l»a.v 1 
can not speak for the others, hut I can say that that is not so in our place 
\ shipment was also made and quoted in tin* papers. I do not remember 
homing this. That employocs were discharged before Labor Day and reengaged 
Tuesday morning, so as not to have to pay for the Monday Thai is not the 
fact in Mary’s; if did not happen in Macv's, and I do not think it js true am- 
where else; although I don’t know, but I can not believe if 

In connection with the Civic Federation reporl, which has been spoken of 
mum times hero. J flunk it no more than fair to say in many stores, m our 
store I know and in other stoics I am told, many recommendations made therein 
have been followed in our sP»re, quite a number of them. The law has required 
the reducing of Ihe hours almost, ns Miss Peeks suggested As to tin* question 
of the < lerks and the use of seals. There is no such thing as am body in our 
store forbidding an employee to use a seal when she is not otherwise occupied. 
Wo have a rub*, unwritten, blit l think thoroughly well understood, that when 
a dopa it incut is not busy the seats may be list'd to their full capacity, winch 
is at least one seat for every three people When, of course, customers arc at 
the counter the clerks may not be seated and tliev must talk to them standing. 
Put beyond that as long as fheie is one clerk standing at the counter, if tin* 
counter is not otherwise busy, as mam may he seated as there are seats for, 
and we also have provided seats for the men. 

Now. on the question of our commission system. We found it very difficult 
for many of our girls to understand what percentage nieanf. The school 
did not , "oyjde that knowledge particularly or tliev did not absorb it if it 
was provid'd, and ju older th.it they should thoroughly understand whal our 
method of paying commissions was we sent to each employee a letter, to each 
sales person u letter one week after Iheir hrsj employment, which set forth 
our commission svsiem very thoroughly If this letter is of interest 1 will 
he pleased to tile it. 

Acting Chairman (’dmmoxn Wo will bo glad in have it. 

Mr. Sru.vi s. I have nothing further. 

(Paper received and marked “Straus Exhibit No. 4." 

Letter referred 1o submitted m printed lorm ) 

Mr. Thompson. Then* lias been one more question banded up from the audi¬ 
ence which 1 would like to put to you Ii states: “Did you not discharge 75 
employees during the year from 11 >00 to 1007 because they belonged to unions’’? 

Mr. Straus. I silni>!v <au answer that categorically. I do not know what 
was referied to. If, however, whoever wrote that letter will be more specific 
I will be pleased to answer. On the face of it, no such thing ever happened 
with us, but 1 don't know what they refer to I may he able to explain what 
they refer to if it was- 

Mr. Tiiomcson. Well, did .»ou discharge them for any cause or violation— 

Mr. Struts (interrupting). That is a question voiv hard to answer. 1 am 
sure it is not so. 

Commissioner Delano. How long have you had this bonus system in vogue 
that you described? 

Mr. Straus. Six years, 1 think. 

Commissioner Delano. The results have been satisfactory? 

Mr. Straus. Increasingly so. At first it was very difficult to make the people 
realize that we were anxious to have them earn commissions. There was a 
feeling, especially among the younger help, that we did not want them to earn 
commissions. Our intention at first was to reprimand anybody that persistently 
did not earn a commission. If they persisted in not earning it, we discharged 
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then), but we Imve nut carried it out that way, but I think the commission is 
gelt mg to be more satisfactory e\ cry your. 

Commissioner Delano. Could you give the commission any figures as to the 
average commission the people earn over and above their wages? 

Mr. Struts. I could not give you that. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 mean, does it amount to a half a dollar or a dollar 
a week? 

Mr. Straits. About .$1,000 altogether, Mr. Byrnes tells me. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Dklvno. $1,000 a week? 

Mr. Sruvus. Yes. 

Commissioner Dklvno. That is divided among how many? 

Mr. Stkyus. Everybody does not earn a commission, but I could tell you 
exactly. 

Commissioner Delano. Among the sales people onlj ? 

Mr. S i it u s. Yes. 1 don’t know how many as such there were. 

Commissioner (Jauretson. About 1,000 I think. 

Mr. Straus. About 1,400, I think. I can give you the exact figures, fHe¬ 
fei ring to memorandum * | 1,0YS and Ill!); that is 1.277. 

Commissioner (} vrrltson. Iloughly amounting to about $1 10 a piece v 

Mr. Stryus. They don’t all earn it. If they all earned it, it would amount 
1 o a good deal more. That is Ihe great trouble. Some of them earn it con¬ 
tinually; others never seem to earn it. It is in part personally with them and 
m part opportunity. 

Commissioner Cvrretson. AY ell, according to that statement the mortality 
i ate is smoothing terrible among those that don’t earn if, isn't it? They earn 
it or they d- n’t stay. 

Mr. Si'iurs. That is hardly true. I wish it were so, hut it is not absolutely 
ml The mortality rate among our younger help of one-third is big; but among 
the other two-fbirds if is not at all big. 

Mr. Dklvno. What proportion of the total staff has been with you over three 
v ‘*ars? 

Mr. S'rinrs. I guess jou have those figures, but I will give it again. Over 
three jours I can not give the figures, over three years. Over two years, 2,228, 
over two jours. 

Commissioner (Jykrktson. With regard to Miss Beeks’s suggestion in the 
welfare report of the Civic Federation, Mr. Straus, have any of the stores con¬ 
nected with the association adopted her suggestion in regard to conciliation 
«oinmittccs? 

Mr. Sruvrs. T do not think so. I don’t know. If is very hard for me to 
answer for Ihe other stores, because I don’t know the details. 

Commissioner (Jauretson. In dealing with tins commission question, in a 
department in your store in which business is small in volume and the average 
c 11 ide sold for a small sum, isn’t it an utter impossibility tor some of those 
department clerks to earn any commission at all? 

Mr. Sinus. You don’t understand bow we arrive at our commission. We 
have taken the average percentage for live jours in these particular depart¬ 
ments. Now, it should not. bo hard tor an ordinary good sales person to do 
belter than the average m any paiheular month. We have done that m order 
to provide against just what jou mention. 

Commissioner (5 akrkison It is not tixed, then’ This amount of the sales 
per month 11 actuates largely between one department and another? 

Mr. Struts. Oh, absolutely. 

Commissioner C viutr.rsoN. And one department might be as low as $.">() 
and- 

Mr. Sir vus (interrupting). No; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner (Jakrk'ison. While another might go a thousand? 

Mr. Straus. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner (Jauretson. The piano department, for instance? 

Mr. Stryus Wo don’t have pianos. 

Commissioner (Jauretson. Would run higher than dolls? 

Mr. Straus Absolutely. That was the reason for taking the average, not 
only each department hut over each department each month. 

Commissioner (Jauretson. Have you girls on your clerical force, or your 
cashiers, who earn $5 or $0 per week? 

Mr. Straus. Six dollars is the lowest. 
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Commissioner Gakretson. Are any commissions possible to those girls? 

Mr. Straus. No; no commissions; but we pay to those girls prizes for the 
detection of errors in any sales checks, and that amounts to something. 

Commissioner Garretson. Do you fine them or charge them with shortages 
also in those departments? 

Mr. Straus. No; we don’t charge them any shortages. No fines of any kind. 

Commissioner Gakretson. No tines of any kind in the store? 

Mr. Straus. No, sir. 

Commissioner Gakretson. At the time you offered the use of the assembly 
room for the purpose of this meet mg, had you any reason to believe that the 
real cause of tin* refusal was the fear of espionage? 

Mr. Straus. Why, I have no cause l’or thinking an> thing in regard to it, ex¬ 
cepting that they refused. They gave no reason for it. 1 might ssiy that the 
espionage would have been just as simple on the sheet. That really could 
not have been the valid cause, even if it had been a cause 

Commissioner Gakretson. It would not have been well based? 

Mr. Straus. Absolutely not ; because it wo had sent our girls up to the 
assembly room for the purpose, they certainly could not have expected us to 
reprimand them for going there. 1 have heard it said here and l have heard 
it said before, that our people are reprimanded for gathering around alter 
hours on the street. That certainly could not have been (he easy if thev had 
gone up to our own room. 

Commissioner G vrretson. You stated that >011 believed in social insurance 
within limits? 

Mr. Stkvps. Well, J think—my belief in so< ial insurance 111 statu quo until 
we hnd out how tins present one is going to work. 

Commissioner G vrkrtson. Well, it rather excited my curiosity 1o know what 
\ our dclmiiion of that phrase would he as applied to lavoriug it within limits. 
Would that limit mean that you believed in social insurance provided the 
insurance furnished the cost or provided the insured and (he employer fur¬ 
nished the cost, or that the public participated 111 the cost, or that the public 
carried it alone? 

Mr. S'iru s. 1 think it is a very bmad question. 

Commissioner Gauueison. it is a big question. 

Mr. Si kais. Jt is dilliMiU to answer it m a few words I think that depends 
very largel.v on the character of the insuianco von speak of. I think there are 
certain tonus of insuianco that should lie earned by the employee, others that 
should 1‘ carried b> (la* employer and employee together, and still others that 
should Ik < a mod by the community at large. 

Commissioner Garri-tson. You lean, then, to the German view? 

Mr. Straus. I do. 

Commissioner Gakretson The expense ol >our welfare department- 

Mr. Straus (interrupting). Is negligible 

Commissioner G vkretson. Is borne wholly by the firm and not in any way 
from the mutual aid fund? 

Mr. Stums. That is right. JUit this welfare work, we don’t advertise it or 
speak about it any more than we speak about, our ordinary pursuits at the 
store. We do not look at it from the point oi view of a charity or a philan¬ 
thropy, or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner Gakri-tson. Simply good business. 

Mr. Straus, (food business ami nothing eNe 

Commissioner Gakretson. We have got one common ground. 

Mr. Sthaes. Y'es; that is one where we think alike. 

Commissioner G vurici sox. Your opinions, w hen vou left college, were strongly 
in favor of labor unionism, and theoretically jou hold that view ; hut your 
opinions in regard to its practicability have largely changed. Has that change 
been brought about through the experience that the practical application of it 
was costly? 

Mr. Straus. No. _ _ 

Commissioner Gakretson. That bad no part in bringing about the change > 

Mr. Straus. Well, are you interested in my mental development on that 
question? It is a long story. 

Commissioner Gakretson. I am a born missionary. 

Mr. Straus. It is a very long story, but if you want to bear it - 
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Commissioner Oarretson (Interrupting). No; I only wanted to know it that 
one factor entered into It? 

Mr. Straps. Absolutely not. 

Commissioner Gakrttson. Vou spoke of the fact Hint it was not generally 
(onsideml Unit ;N0 per cent or in excess thereof of the cost of operating (lie 
iIi> goods business was paid out in wage. Have you ever investigaied tint 
eoinparalive cost of operating in a good many oilier kinds of business, as to 
glial proportion not only of (lie operating cost, but of the money actually l'e- 
i en ed goes to u age? 

Mr. Straps. Well, but it depends—you see, in a department store it is quite 
ililfereni Ilian il is in mauiifaci iiring indu-i ries, uliere a very large proportion 
of the expense nalurally is wage. lint i bail not looked (ids mailer up iiniil 
1 slarled prepsiing lor the questions dial uould lie asked here; bid since I 
found it out I lime spoken to man.! people interested in die deparlineiil stores 
dial 1 bale mrl, and I asked them die queslioti and they Here absolutely lit sea 

regarding it, as I laid 1.. before; and nobody lealised die amount that they 

liiemselies spent for wages was anything like as large a proportion of their 
pita! expense. 

(‘oniniissioiier Garrk'i sox. Isn’t il a fuel ilail if you pushed those investiga- 
(jons a hide further, pm Mould find an absolutely low proportion as compared 
Midi other kinds of business? 

Mr, Strips Manufacturing? 

Commissioner C ikuktson. Gf all kinds? 

Mr. Straps. Well, 1 Hunk you must differentiate. 

Commissioner Gikrmkon. Iiul lake that as il is, isn’t il: a fact that that is 
a low pereoni.ige of cost paid to labor? 

Mr. Snails. Well, I don’t think dial is quite a fair qiiesdou. because il is 
loo broad. II is the same as average wage in a store. II amounts to nothing, 
because you tulle coal mining; die coal is of no value ai ail uniiI labor is put 
into it 

Commissioner Gauuktson. lint here T am tailing only Hie position licit is 
brought out liy yourself. You did desire to impress upon die commission tile 
immense importance of Ibis fact- 

Mr. Strips (interrupting). Merely because- 

Commissioner G.iukktsoiV (interrupting). Is it a milder of vast importance 
wlieu you cmitrasl it nidi oilier pursuits? Because ‘wo are looking into oilier 
pursuits, and some of us have been looking into those oilier pursuits for a good 
many years. 

.Mr. Straps. 1 think it is of vast importance for Ibis reason: You lake up 
such industries as die wholesale business of any kind and you will find the 
preportioli devoted in labor is very much less, I think. Now, of course, as T 
say, 1 have got these figures in the las! few days, and I have not gone fully 
into them; lint you lake a mercantile business, as already stated, (lie expense 
taken up by salaries lias been supposed In lie smaller in department stores, and 
] was surprised to find those figures myself. I am Irani; in say. 

Commissioner GAiiniiTsois. Well, your emphasis mi dial as a very important 
fdetor simply led me (o desire to know Imw far .soil laid followed it, because 
1 have had occasion in years gone by in go rallier deeply itilo the queslion of 
the amount of the eosl of labor in a number ol pursuits, 

Mr. Simps. Well. Hie expense, T lliink, is qtiile different in different pursuits. 

Cminissioner Cauiuitson. Oh, you say, in one or another it might he very 
different? 

Mr. Straus. Oil, it is quite differeui : lull in iiiumiluctiirlng—the raw 
product—-practically Hie whole value is labor; whereas here we buy the finished 
product and all we do is to take il from the mnmilaeturer and give it to die 
consumer. 

Commissioner Garrctxon. You take some employers that neither buy products 
nor sell products, and they Mill pay if. cents out of every dollar they take in on 
their gross receipts on labor. 

Mr. Straps. Oh, I don’t iloiihl it, and I should think more than that in some 
eases. 

Acting Chairman Commons. 1 understood you to say you did not figure out 
die per cent dial the amount of wages bear on the total sales, or would you 
care to give that? 
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Mr Straits. Let’s see if I can give it. I don’t, think I can give that with 
sufficient accuracy to be of any value, and I don't think it would help you very 
much. 

Act ins; Chairman Commons. In comparison with other industries? 

Mr Straus. And T could not give it with any satisfaction of real value. 

Commissioner (Jarretson. Now, this inquiry you made about grievnmo 
hoards, did you carry it further down the line beyond these employees you hav* 
mentioned? 

Mr Struts. No; I did not. I have talked to individuals, hut not to an 
groups beyond that. You see, it is very difficult to do that, because our em¬ 
ployees do not got together at any particular time Tt is dilhcult enough 1<> 
get them to express opinions as to their preference's for tin* mutual-aid offices' 

Acting Chairman Commons. These are certainly a different class of em¬ 
ployees (hat you talk about. 

Mr. Ktku'.s Yes; those are what we call our executive heads. 

Acting Chairman Commons. About how many? 

Mr. Straus. Six. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Now, Miss Books apparently laid a great deal of 
stress on that the oilier day here 1 as an imporfanl thing for the taking can' of a 
good many of these complaints that arise on the ground that they did not have 
an appeal? 

Mr Snevus. Well, T will loll you. I think Miss BeeUs’s opinion is influenced 
largcl,\ hy what lias been done in other industries. For Instance, she coni inn- 
ally points to tin 1 United Slates Steel Corporation, T believo. Now, I don’t 
flunk tbo United Stales Steel Corporal ion. which is controlled from New York, 
and flte plants of which are situated all over the country, is comparable to an 
institution like Macy’s, wo will say- 

Acting Chairman Commons (interrupting). Well, the Steel Corporation does 
not have any grievance board of that kind at all. 

Mr S'iu\rs. Well, T don’t know, then, which one she referred to, but she 
referred to some large corporations of that kind. But Ihe department stores--- 
and T speak ol Macy’s, because thal is the one i am best able to speak o(. 
Those controlling it or owning il are always at the plant or always able to be 
readied: and not only that, they are always around the building in touch 
with Ihe individual employees f go around the building onee or twice every 
day, except, when 1 am down here, and T am accosted by employees continually 
on inn Mors of their own interest or matters of general store Interest. They 
have no hesitation in speaking to me. T frequently have from the smallest 
girls—in f >ci, in addition to that we have what we call a suggestion box, which 
is placed primarily tor the receipt of suggestions for the benefit ol the improved 
working of the si ore, for which wo give three prizes a month. That suggestion 
box' is frequently used by the employees who do not get an opportunity of 
talking to us in person to drop in a note of any cause for complaint, and into 
which wo immediately investigate. 

T had a ease of that kind Monday morning. They made suggestions last 
Friday, and [ found this one other complaint and sent for the man Tuesday, 
and he thought hi' had a grievance-—his salary was not right ; anil T discussed 
it with him, and he is to got mere salary. But those things occur that wav. 

Acting Chairman Commons. The reason T asked this question, it seems thal 
w r e have a very close agreement between Miss Books and the union representa¬ 
tives on that one point. However thov may disagree' on oilier things thov all 
agree that the main thing is the settlement of these individual grievances 
where they apparently feel they could not get higher up. 

Mr Siitvrs. Well. T should like 1o hear a east* of that kind in Macy’s T 
should bo very much surpiised—in fact, 1 told Unit very definitely to some¬ 
body Unit made a statement to me in tin* office that such conditions occured 
a I Many's. I said, “ I wish you would give mo one case, not of a person that 
left dissatisfied, because wo can't expect to satisfy o\erv customer or every 
employee, but of any person that left dissatisfied and feeling that they bad not 
been given a just bearing*’ 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, that is all T will ask. We are very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Straus. 

f have here a request from Miss Dutcher, that she may he allowed to answer 
a statement that you made: and if you wish to listen to her a little while you 
may. 

You may call Miss Dutcher. 
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TESTIMONY OF MISS ELIZABETH DUTCHES. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your name, please? 

Miss Dutciiek. My name is Elizabeth Duteher, and my address is 30 Plerre- 
pont Street, Brooklyn. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Miss Duteher, I believe that you sent up a note 
saying that you would like to take the stand with reference to a statement 
made by Mr. Straus upon the interview held with you. What is your state¬ 
ment ? 

Miss Dutcheu. Mr. Chairman, I wish to take the stand iu regard to this 
interview I had with Mr. Straus on November 26, 1913, before an open-air 
meeting at Ids door; and I would like, while T am here, if T am permitted, also 
to say a word about I ho other open-air meetings that we have held, because oC 
the quito-often repented statements by employers here that they have no specific 
objection to trade-unionism among employees. 

I am I he chairman of the outdoor meetings committee. I have been responsi¬ 
ble for all the outdoor meetings, and 1 have been present at almost every one; 
I don’t suppose half a dozen outdoor meetings have been hold by the union 
during the past year without my presence. So I can speak authoritatively on 
that subject. 

On November 26 we wore called up—a least, I was called up personally by a 
representative of Maey’s and asked if I would hold my meeting inside the 
store, in their auditorium, instead of outside the store; and as the request was 
an unusual one. T said I would like to talk it over with the representative who 
called me up. So T met that representative and went with him to It. II. Maey’s 
store, and Pore I saw Mr Byrnes, the manager here, and at my request I 
asked Mr. Byrnes if t couldn't speak directly to Mr. Percy Straus himself, and 
he called Mr. Percy Straus in. 

My reason for sa>mg tins was-—we are in a very delicate position in regard 
to these outdoor meetings. We do not want to get anybody interested in 
unionism on (also pretenses. We do not want them to tlunk that it is without 
danger. We want them to understand thoroughly that there is a certain ele¬ 
ment of danger in their joining the union, and wo try, as far as possible, to 
protect all union members against danger; but we can not guarantee them 
against it. So, wimn Mr. Straus mine in I risked him just wdiat, would he the 
attitude of the firm in regard to trade-unionism. My reason for not wumting 
to hold the meeting in It. II. Macy & Co.’s was not on account of any espionage, 
because we get; espionage enough on the sheet, goodness knows, from I lie store 
detectives and from all the rest of the people; lmt because it might gi\e a false 
impression to tin* employees of R. If. Macy & Co., that Mr. Straus and the com¬ 
pany wore in favor of trade-unionism and did not care whether they joined 
the union or not. 

Mr. Straus told me, as he has told here, that he was in favor, theoretically, 
of trade-unionism. And I want to say right here that Mr. Straus was absolutely 
straight and fair with us. He lias been perfectly straight and fair about all 
our open-air meetings here, and Simpson & Crawford have also been. They 
are the only two firms in New York that have given us fair treatment about 
our outdoor meetings. 

To go back to my conversation with Mr. Straus, Mr. Straus said, as I said, 
that he was theoretically favotahlo to trade-unionism, but that lie thought we 
were mistaken in our effort to introduce trade-unionism among department- 
si ore employees. I asked him directly whether he would discharge any em¬ 
ployee belonging to a union. He said, “No.” [ said, “ Mr. Straus, how does it 
happen, then, that; in the early da>s of the Women’s Trade Union Longue in 
New York City”—and I am not prepared to say now whether that was in 1906 
or 1907, it was one year or the other—“that the.\ tried to organize the union 
of waitresses in New York, and they wore successful in getting 75 of the 
Macy waitresses to join such a union; and that the waitresses attended a union 
ball shortly alter joining the union and were every oik* of them discharged?” 
Mr. Straus said they were not discharged for their unionship, hut for their 
propaganda in fa\or of trade-unionism. 1 said, “Mr. Straus, what would you 
regard as propaganda as to trade-unionism—the fact that they let it be 
known, or that it became known in the store that they were union members?” 
And he said, “ Yes.” I said, “ That is enough, Mr. Straus. I don’t feel, under 
the circumstances, that it is right to hold a meeting in the store. A false im¬ 
pression would inevitably be given.” 

And may l, right while X am here, Mr. Chairman, say a word about our 
experience in regard to outdoor meetings? 
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Acting Chairman Commons. Well, we must close shortly, and unless you have 
some very important matters, I think you have practically covered the ground, 
and we have heard from others; also, we want to close the hearings at this time. 

Miss DtiTCiinR. I am .lust very anxious to give some account of the ex¬ 
perience we have had, and I don’t think It will take me 10 minutes, if you will 
give me time. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Well, will that add anything further to what 
you have stated here? You have given 11 s quite complete information. 

Miss Dutciier. I think it would; because we could give you information 
about Watmniaker's, Glmbel’s, 151 oomingdale’s, and Allman’s. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Would you not just as soon write it out and 
send it to us, so that it will he part of our records and can be made a part of 
your testimony? 

Miss lh'TciiKR. If it is your wish, Br. Commons, I will do so. 

(See Butcher Exhibit No. 1.) 

And may I take up one statement that was made by Mr Stewart here on the 
first day of the hearing, in regard to wages in his store? 

Acting Chairman Commons. Wlmt firm is that? 

Miss Butcher. .Tames McOroory. 

He blade a statement that (here was no one. as he understood it, working 
under $;> a week as a saleswoman in Ins store. I was connected with a club in 
New York, the Ear and Near Club, and used to attend its meetings, and I met 
(here a girl by the name of Kalin rine ltreslm. I mention tier name without any 
liesiialion, because slie is 110 I a union member and lias no connection whatever 
villi the union. She had worked at that fin 10 , a year ago, three years at tile 
handkerchief counter ill McCivcry & Co.’s store, kin- was earning and had 
earned lor the three years So 50 a week as a saleswoman in .James McCreery & 
Co.’s slore. And those fads are also known to Miss Virginia Potter, the presi¬ 
dent of 1 ]us New York Working Ctrl’s Cluli. 

That was one case of an experienced saleswoman who had boon a saleswoman 
lor three years and a half. 

Acting Chairman Commons. What McCreery store was that? 

Miss Bi reimt. 1 think-—I am not absolutely certain, hut I think it was the 
uptown IM'-Creeiy store. 

Acting Chairman Commons. Represented by Mr. Stewart here? 

Miss Butchi-.k. Yes, sir. 

And ii'so, I would like, with your permission, to say one word in behalf of 
the w it if - who was called here, suhpeonaed, lint was not called on to testify; 
Hint is, Si 1 s Theresa Sukup. 1 want to say a word in regard to the effect 
of nine hours’ standing behind counters. Wo have had a good deal of testi¬ 
mony line in regard to the possibility of using seals, or rather, that seats were 
prohibited. 

i mot Miss Sukup when she was employed at Kesner's a year ago last Christ¬ 
mas, in December, 11)12, and shortly thereafter she became an employee ol' 
Sinipson-Cj'aw ford’s. Ill the spring of that year she was attacked with ill- 
11 it 11 Hunt ion of the knee, and was six- wdiole nionlhs in the hospital as the 
result, and the doctor said it was the result of standing in the department stores. 
When I visited her in the l.iulieian Hospital in Brooklyn, Where she was with 
this inllamed knee as the result, of standing, tin- girl next to her in this par¬ 
ticular hospital was also a dopnrtineiil-xtore employee. She had just linen 
confined of her first child. She had lost that child, and Mif- doctor had also 
made that Statement to her, that she had lost that child because of the long 
years of standing in the department store. She- had been six years ill Fred¬ 
erick Looser & Co.'s—and that it would never he possible for her to bring a 
healthy child into the world. 

I make that statement because I want it to he clearly understood that there 
are exceptional diseases connected with department slores, just ns there are in 
connection with other occupations, and that tact has not been brought out. at 
tills hearing. 

I want to make one more statement in regard to Mr. John R. Butler, of 
Simpson & Crawford. On December 21, 1!)12, 1 went into his store. There 
was no union formed at that lime and I was not; acting in behalf of a union. 

I was acting as one intensely interested and had been for a long time in the 
department store conditions, acting as a voluntary inspector for the State 
factory commission. I had my badge as a voluntary inspector of the State 
factory commission. As soon as I entered the store Mr. Butler came to niv 
side and followed me around the store on the first lloor. When I proceeded to 
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ask tlia Rirls who were soIUiik the goods as to the number of hours they had 
to work ill the store, when they came on, when they came oft', how much they 
were going lo lie paid for overtime, lie, looking over my shoulder and speaking 
directly to the girls in question, said, “Don't answer the inspector’s questions. 
Tins is not an inspection, il is an inquisition." 

Mr. Straps. May 1 say a word regarding the conversation Miss Duteher 
speaks III as lo the discharge "f 55 wailresses? I have no I connection of that, 
•Hid 1 will look 11)1 our records and see if such a thing took place. Mr. Byrnes 
may reineinhcr heller than I do, but, 1 don't think any Mail Hung happened. 
tVlint: happened at that time was, as I remember, that a trade-union was be¬ 
ing formed among our people, and Miss Mary I ireier, of Brooklyn, was 
there 1 asked her if she was Irving lo organize a union there, and she 
said she was, and f asked her why, tier reason; and slm said to improve ren¬ 
ditions; and 1 iotd tmr she could improve the eonditions yen' much easier n 
live would led me imw to improve them than if slit* attempted to make n 
union. She asked me n.f that time—of i nurse, il is some years ago and 1 have 
n,, notes (o remember it by—bill she asked me why we bad discharged the 
wniti esses who had joined her union, and 1 said we would discharge any wail- 
I esses we had tliaf joined a union and tried to force that union upon the em¬ 
ployees Now, our More lias no eoimeru w illi W hat their pre\ mus occupation was 
or what their religion is, or what their atlillations are socially or otherwise. I 
don’t think—and I want to make this slaieincnt; with the reservation—but I 
don’t think wo ever discharged 75 or 115 waitresses li-obi ear department, but I 
would have to verily that. 

Mr. Bi.oominuiiai.k. [ want to say that. 1 am not alliliated with any store, hut 
only as general counsel for Ihe association, and I want to place on record this 
altiilnvif. Mr (iimbel desires to correct one or two statements made yesterday 
in his testimony, but they are not of very great importance. 

1 want to say further Hull 1 delayed making Ibis statement, because I laid 
a I fern | led to get a draw ing Hint would still furtlu r discredit tin- testimony given 
ilere yesterday by Mr. Schwartz with regard to Ihe condition of the place as be 
claims he found it, ill ins testimony, as to the eondilion of the rooms in the 
basement, be having already been discredited by the witnesses on the stand 
tills morning. .... . , 

And tinally 1 want to read into this record this statement or nthdavit made by 
(ieorge Little, one of She witnesses who testdied yesterday, wlucli reads as 
follows: 

Stvtfmknt ok (Jkokiik r.iTTi k, of 871 Oi.wmorv: Avknttk, Loxo Tsr.Axn, Known 

as :ts/:!n5 

Here two years. On the 21th May 1 had some old carpet slopped out which 
I laid brought in to lie cleaned and also some new matting which I had bought. 

I went to Mr. Oliver, life ship],mg clerk, end asked Imn If lie could send 
me out some lining, and told linn he could slip it in with the malting and then 
put burlap around it so fli.it no one would see it. He asked me how much L 
wanted, and I told him 30 or 40 yards. When I received my matting and car¬ 
pets at home, upon opening it up i found Hie limn*} inclosed about 40 yards, 
value 10 cents a yard, amounting to 8 t; also there were 1 ; yards ot linoleum 
which r had cut'olT of a !>-.\ard piece, at $1 a yard, making .$175. Andrew 
liosenliammer, 25/203, put tins linoleum in with my other goods. JJmvo it now 
laid down in the vestibule of my house. This makes a total of $5.75 which I 
owe tlie firm. When i was quo-dioned by Mr. Passmore and Mr. Bernard I 
licit in thorn, but I am now telling Hie 1 1 nlii. in regards fo marking 18 
yards of lining on (lie slopping plan, Oliver requested me lo mark it on there, 
and I did so in a lead pencil in front of Oliver in order to have that to fall 
back on in ease anything came up. 1 did not. lmy any lining nor did 1 pay for 
any. T did not give Oliver anything for his part in the transaction. 1 have 
tlie lining in question at home now under my carpets and under Hie matting 
in the different rooms. I make this confossbm of my own free will and without 
any promises whntsover. 

(Ieokge Little. 

Sworn to before me this 10th day of February, 1013. 

(Jkoiwje T. BEItNMU), 
Commissioner of Deeds, New York City. 
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Acting Chairman Commons. This is on flic with the records of the retail dry 

'""Mr. E»! nooa uc.'no, sir; this I got yesterday bj messenger from «•?*£- 
,',„>i,er’S store, and attaclied to it is a lcad-penoil sales cheek made 1> him, 

■ md 1 produce it to show Hint the statements mad..I hat even a ..idled stall- 

; m ,i'ldr ms dishonesty, made on I he stand, Was intentionally colored b> him in 
,>ni<T lo limlvo it a little less grnvi* 

Aclinic Olminimn Commons llim 1 >ou nnotlier stalenienl . 

Mr BioiiMi.w.iiun. The other statement I lane not jet "‘on aide to „» t. hut 
T wili trv to get it. and thnt will lie a diagram showing the lower hmlei loom 
and lhe'slov."de|,arlniont, and it will show thal the statement thal hey wee 
separaled hy a hoard partition, is us far from the truth as the other statements 

'"'('a id lie* print showing location of holler room, etc., was submitted l>.\ Mr. 

“'wtln^CImiriniu. Commons, The commission will now stand adjourned to 
, 1...11 in l'aterson, N. .1., on Monday, at lt> o clock a. in. 

'"('Thereupon,'at 1 HO o'clock, an adioiirnnient was had until Monday, Juno in, 
UH t, at JO o'clock a. in., at the city hull, Patterson, N. J.) 



EXHIBITS. 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Pay-Roll Anmasis or Wowi-n Fwimoykes. 


Total number of saleswomen- - - - - 

31 at $7 p<T week. 

121 at 8<8 per week. 

141 at SO per y\cek. 

417 OVCP Jfl) ]MT yveek. 

'i'otal yyeckly pay roll for 710 saleswomen-- - 

Average wage per week. —___ 

Taking into consideration tlie commissions earne<l by saleswomen for 

a 0-month period tli<‘ average weekly yyage for this stalf is- 

'Total number of all women employees, exclusive of waitresses, house¬ 
keeping maids, factory, employees (mostly all pieceyy orkersl. and 

those under 17 years of use- - 

Total weekly pay roll for all women employees-_ 

Average wage per week- -- ■ - 


71 


$7, 80 
$1 

$1 


1 4(i 
81b. 02 
$1 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Memoranda About the John Wanamaker Store, New York. 

May 28, 1002 announced that, beginning Monday. June 2, 1002, the stoi 
would close at b o’clock; that on Praia,y, Ma> B0, Memmial l>a.\, the stei 
would not open; that during 1 ho months of July and August the store woul 
close on Saturdays at noon (now to bo closed all da.y Saturday in the* 
months) ; that when tin* stove closed on Tlmrsda>, Jul,\ 3, it would reinai 
dosed until Monday, July 7, thus gi\ing the extra holiday over the Fourth. 

On Monday, May 4, 1003. the store announced that beginning to-morrow, Mu 
f>, 1003. it will open at 8.30 and close at b BO p. m. 

Since Ibe opening ol the New York store m 181 M3, the following have bet 
in existence: 

Roueheial unsocial ion. 

Welfare work. 

Visiting physician with free* services. 

Resident and visiting nurse with tree sen ices. 

Luncheon rooms, whole cooked meals are served below cost, for exampl 
a full luncheon for 10 cents. 

Looking Eoryyard (Mub, an organiz.iturn for the welfare of tin* women of tl 
store. Organized February 1, ISOS, with preliminary meetings and work in 180 

Looking Forward (’lul) house opened June 0, 1000. 

John Waimmnkcr (’ommorcial Institute, an institution for jlie education - 
tin 1 younger members of the store family, organized April n, 1000, yy'itli i 
enrollment of SB boys and 17B girls, a total of 25B. Enrollment of tl 
John Wanamaker <\»mmomal Institute, 1013, was 200 hoys and 211 girls, 
total of 417; alumni roll, 1014, 117; of course, many more were graduated. 

Resident dod»r established in the store with free services together \vr 
yisiting doctor March 10, 1011. 

fChiropodist and dentist established in the store in 1012. 

John Wanamaker (Commercial institute boy graduates each year sent on 
trip to Washington. John Wanamaker (’ommereial Institute girl graduat 
given a banquet. 

2300 
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John Wanamaker Commercial Institute boys are given two weeks’ vacation 
to Island Heights, the summer encampment of the John Wanamalcer Com¬ 
mercial Institute, at a nominal charge, with full pay while on their vacation. 

Everybody in the store who has been here one full year from the preceding 
January 1, is given two weeks’ vacation with full pay in advance. Those who 
have been here before January 1 of the same year are given six lull days’ pay 
in advance for their vacation. 

Since the opening of the store alt sales people have been given one-half of 1 
per cent of their sales in I lecember in addition to their regular salaries as 
compensation for any overtime work. 

Executive workers are allowed one-half day’s pay for each full evening’s 
work. 

Inside delivery workers arc allowed a half day’s pay for each full evening’s 
work. 

Now all selling departments are on a commission basis, but through Decem¬ 
ber, although the store was not open at night, all sales people on a commission 
basis were paid in addition 1 per cent on all excess sales during all of 
I >eeeinber. 

The Millrose Athletic Association was established in J910. 

Schools for the teaching of system to sales people in effect since the be¬ 
ginning of the store. 

This summer (1914) the store will be closed all day on Saturday during 
July and August. 

'The holidays of the year on which the store is now closed all day are: 
Christmas, New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day. and Thanksgiving. 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

A Survey of ttte Scikn rn jc Work Done Among the Women of the John 

Wan am akkr Store, New York, Through the Looking Forward Cexjb, 

Organized February 1, 181)8. 

The Looking Forward Club lias— 

1. An diclont organization and a means of directly reaching every girl in the 
store. A vduntary membership of 3,805. An aim to be of vital use to every 
Wunaniakti woman intellectually, physically, socially, and spiritually. 

2. A year-round open clubhouse, where there is a library, social rooms, bat It, 
rest room, recreation rooms. Here the girls can tind needed rest, wholesome 
relaxation, healthful hooks and magazines, constructive recreation. 

3. Well-organized smaller or group clubs under the direction of the Looking 
Forward Club, to make possible greater personal inlluenee among the messen¬ 
gers, inspectresses, girl graduates of the J. W. O. I. and the housekeeping 
department. 

4. A vocational department to help the gills to help themsehex along business 
lines. 

f». An educational department, with trained instructors and a carefully chosen 
curriculum, including French, English, tirst aid to the injured, cooking, dress¬ 
making, millinery, embroidery, paper work, and home edit iency. 

6. A physical-training department, with a trained director, to provide whole¬ 
some and constructive recreation. These classes have included talks on hygiene, 
light drills and apparatus work, fancy marching, graded games, swimming, 
and dancing—fancy, esthetic, folk, and social. 

7. A music department, which has trained two choruses and supervises indi¬ 
vidual piano lessons. 

8. A dramatic department, with a Vassar graduate in charge. Three play* 
by our own people ha\e been produced, one of them an original musical comedy 
laid in the Wanamaker store. 

9. A savings-fund department, with the greatest number of depositors in any 
single vacation savings-fund station. 

10. A department of good times. We give two large entertainments and 
dances a year. Our clubhouse is ahvays open for the many informal parties 
and dances held there in the evenings. We have had Halloween lunch-hour 
parties, Christmas parties, valentine parties, and others, all too numerous to 
mention. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-23 
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11. A department for summer vacations. A ramping trip for 37 girls, lasting 
two weeks, and personally conducted, was most successful. Numerous other 
girls were enaliled Individually to go on vacations. 

12. A publicity department, which lias gotten tip a most unique exhibition of 
posters illustrating the club work and a cluli paper. 

13. A friendship department, to send cheer to our sick people—postals, 
flowers, and l'ruil. 

11. A personal work department. The personal influence exerted by all who 
work in the store with the ideals of the club is great and far-reaching. 

in. a tire-prevcnlmu department, with talks on the prevention of tires, ladder 
practice, and a regular fire drill. 


LYNN EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

iNqlHlitKS OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION' ON IMUJKTKIAl, ItKI.ATtONS AM) 
Itiau.iKs Thereto. 


It lias been impossible to compile all of the statistics in answer to the general 
questions owing to tile short tube allowed us by reason of the notice of the 
hearing not having been received tinlil Monday night, June 8. 

1. Q. Upon what basis are wages reckoned in your establishment? A. Ibis 
question should be more specific, as it may mean at time of engagement or 
after a period of service, In which ease the reply could lie made accordingly 

2. Q. 1 >0 you pay a commission over ami above the regular wage? -A. \ es ; 
regulated according to the class of merchandise and the selling Wind'll ions of 
the various sections. 

3. Q. In the organization of the si ore you represent, what is the .largest 
group of employees?—A. The selling staff, the present census of wlmh is 1.US7. 

4. Q. Of these how many arc men?—A. Three hundred and seventy-seven. 

5. 0. How many arc women?—A. Seven hundred and ten. 

6. CJ. Of these how many arc over 17?—A. Six between If anil IS. JIow 
many are over IS’—A. One thousand and eighty-nne are over IS. 

7. ’tJ. Of those over 17, how many women receive a wage less than $9?— 

A. One hundred and twenty-one receive less than $9, buL not less Ilian $8. 

8. Q. Of 1 lio.se over 17, bow many women receive a wage less than $8?- - 

A. Thirty-one women, most all of whom have been promoted to the rank of 
saleswomen from our cadet force. 

9. Q. How many saleswomen receive more than n $9 wage?—A. hour hun¬ 
dred and seventeen. 

10. Q. Counting the commissions, how many saleswomen over li earn less 
than $0? Less than $8? 

11. Q. Counting the commissions, how many saleswomen over 18 earn less 
than $9? L'ss than $8? 

A Owing to the lack of time, we have been unable to compile tlie informa¬ 
tion to answer questions 10 and 11 in full. From an inspection of our com- 
mission records, we feel safe in saying that counting the commissions we have 
no saleswomen earning less than $8 per week, and that about 00 saleswomen 
of the entire force are earning less than $9 per week, counting tlicir commis¬ 
sions in addition to wages. 

12 Q Are there many women over IS, of three years experience as sales¬ 
ladies still earning less than ,8!), counting the commissions? A. No. 

13. Q. Less than $8?—A. No. 

14. Q. Counting commissions, bow many saleswomen over 18 years earn more 
than .$97?—A. Four hundred and eighty. 

J 5 Q Taking The second largest group, the clerical force, hmv many women 
over 17 earn more than $9?—A. Two hundred and four. 

16. How many earn less?—A. One hundred and thirty-one. 

17 O How manv women over 20 earn loss than $9? A* We were unable t< 
discriminate on the age limit referred to in this question, and therefore bast 
our figures on all women over 17 as tier our answer to the previous question 

15. Q. How many salesmen earn over $14?—A. Three hundred amiI eight. 

ID. q, in the clerical force how many men earn more than $14; A. Out 

hundred and seventy-five. ... . 

20. Q. In what departments are the largest number of bo,\s under is. bfirh 
under 16V—A. Bojs and girls under the above ages are designated as “cadets 
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and “messengers,” and are engaged in the various departments throughout the 
store. 

21. Q. How many wagon hoys are employed in your store?—A. Eighty-six. 

22. Q. What proportion of wagon hoys receive a wage of loss than $8? — 
A. Twenty-live per cent between $0 and $7. 

23. Q. IIow many women are cashiers and tube girls?—A. One hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

24. Q. How many women or girl cashiers earn less than $0?—A. Forty-five 
between .$8 and $9. 

25. Q. Less than $8?—A. Sixty-one. 

2(5 Q. Is there a minimum wage for women in your store?—A. No. 

27. (>. What is the minimum wage for girls under 10?—A. Four dollars. 

28. Q. IIow many receive it?—A. Forty. 

29. Q. Hoes your store dock for tardiness?—A. No. 

30 . Q. Does your store pay for overtime? At what rate?—A. No; except to 
mechanics, porters, and factory employees, but a vacation allowance of one or 
two weeks, according to length of service is allowed as a recompense for extra 
time, and during the Christmas season extra compensation is provided for all 
employees working overtime. 

31. Q. Is there a plan m your store to offset the overtime by shorter hours 
on other days?—A. Yes; for employees working over nine hours a day. 

32. Q. Are your women employees ever kepi for work alter fi.30?—A. This 
very seldom incurs, except on the hist day of tlie month, when the bookkeeping 
and auditing sei turns remain at work until 9 o'clock. 

33. Q. Does your linn live up to the 9-hour day and 54-hour week law 
strictly?-—A. This law is absolute in our store; In fact the average w r eek con¬ 
sists of less than 30 hours’ working time. 


STEWART EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


New Yokk Sr ati* Factory Invkktigattnc. Commission, 
Xcw York, City, June W, 


lion. Frank 1’. YVvr.su, 

Commission on Jnduslrial Relations. 

I>K\n Sir: To-day at the hearing of your commission on department stores, 
Mr. Loui" Stew ait made a statement rellecting upon the accuracy of work done 
by our investigators. If this statement is spread upon your minutes, I would 
respectfully request that you append therein a copy of the following letter which 
1 have just sent to Mr. Stewart, in support of which we have statistical tables 
to show the difference between Hat rates quoted at McCreery’s and actual weekly 
earnings affected by the inclusion of commissions. 

Trusting you will set* fit to make note of this statement, I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 


H. 11. YVoolston, Director. 


Junk It), 1914. 

Mr. Louis Stewart, 

Jus. McCrecry d Co., New York City. 

Dear Sir: To-day at the hearing of the Federal Industrial Relations Com¬ 
mittee you stated that you were under the impression that the State factory 
commission had not credited to the wages of your employees the commissions 
earned by sales. 

Permit me to state that I have had this mutter looked up immediately and 
find that commissions have been calculated u]H>n the basis furnished for the 
week on which we took your pay roll. This item has therefore boon properly 
included, and 1 wish at once to correct any false impression regarding any neg¬ 
lect on our part w hich may exist in your mind or have been suggested to the 
minds of other persons. 

Trusting this may properly explain our position to you, I remain, 

Yours, very respectfully, 


H. B. Woons ton. 
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Municipal Building, Room 1220, 

New York, June 11, 101 

Dr. How vim B. Woolstox, Director of In rest iy at ion, 

New Yo)k State Factorif Inresti(/atniff ('ommission , 

No. 22 Fast Seventeenth Street, New York City, N. V. 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 10th instant in regard to statement of Air. 
Louis Stewart was duly received. 

Mr. Stewart made a statement at the beginning of his examination in which 
he said that he was under the impression that the factory Investigating com¬ 
mission had not credited to the wages of his employees the commissions earned 
by sales, bill almost immediately retracted the same and stated that he was not 
sure and did not desire to relleet in any way upon the accuracy of your work. 

Nevertheless, I shall take pleasure in attaching the correspondence to the 
record already made in the case as requested by you. 

Yours, very truly, 


Chairman. 


STEWART EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


Inform vtion Furnished «y At it. Louis Stewart. 

No. 1. The average rate of pay to the 53 juniors, assorting sales cheeks and 
doing other simple woik, who receive under $S a week, is $7. 

No. 2. Overtime work is discouraged It is seldom our employees are kept 
after hours In some Instances when* the overtime is slight, only 50 cents for 
supper is allowed; in others wheie the overtime is longer, a day off is granted, 
in addition to the 50 cents for supper. In other instances, time and a half is 
paid, and in some others, double time. 

No. 3. The employees’ mutual aid association lias dues of 50 cents a month, 
and pays a sick benefit of .$10 for the first week, $5 for the second, and $10 
for each of the six succeeding weeks of illness, and in case of death, $100 is 
paid. These benefits are fixed by the by-laws of the association, passed on by 
the employees. 


GIMBEL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Cl impel Brothers, 

New Vo/A, June 72, Wl}. 


lion. Frank P. Walsh, 

Chairman United States Commission on lndustnat Relations. 


Dear Sir: Tn connection with my testimony before you. I desire to state the 
luncheon time for employees is one (1) hour for all otlice people, and forty-five 
(45) minutes for all selling employees 

In rctemice to overtime, stippeu* money, i. e, thirty-five (35) eents, is allowed 


for up to two and one-half (2D hours 
Respectfully, 


.T vcou <1 IMPEL, 

For (Jimpel Brothers. 


SVENS0N EXHIBIT 1. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE RlTML CLERKS’ I'NION OF NlW A ORK. 

Article 1. Name: Re*tail (’leeks’ T’liion of New A ork. 

Art. 2. Object. To improve working conditions among retail employees in 
evorv branch of store work in the city of New York. 

Art. 3. Membership: (1) Any persein actively employed in any brunch of the 
retail trade, mail-order house,'or window-dressing traele who has remedied the 
age) of 10 years is eligible for membership. (2) Application for membeiship. 
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Application for membership must be made through one of the members and be 
voted upon at a regular meeting of the union. Buyers, assistant buyers, floor¬ 
walkers, or others holding ollico directly under tin* management will not be 
eligible to membership. (3) Dues: Initiation fee shall be 50 cents, payable be¬ 
fore membership card is issued, and dues shall be 25 cents per month, payable 
in advance in first regular meeting. (4) Fraternal members: The union may 
appoint at its discretion not more than eight fraternal members. The dues of 
fraternal members shall be the same as that of regular members and they shall 
also pay an initiation fee of 50 cents. 

Art. 4. Officers: (1) The officers shall be a president, vice president, secre¬ 
tary, financial secretary, treasurer, sergeant at arms, and organizer. (2) Offi¬ 
cers shall he nominated from the floor and elected by ballot at the first semi¬ 
annual meeting. Semiannual meetings for the election of officers shall be held 
in June and December. (3) Any officer may be recalled by a two-thirds \ote of 
the membership. Application for recall shall not he acted upon unless signed by 
fi\e members of the union in good standing and accompanied by a good reason 
for the request. 

Art. 5. Order of business: (J) Call to order by president. (2) Initiation of 
new members and payment of dues. (3) Reading of minutes of previous meet¬ 
ing. (1) Reports of officers. (5) Unfinished business. (<>) New business. (7) 
Communications and lulls. (8) Adjournment. 

Art. (>. (Riorum: Five members shall constitute a quorum 

Airr. 7. Amendment of constitution: This constitution may lie amended only at 
a regular meeting of the union and only by a two-thirds vote, notice of the pro¬ 
posed amendment having been given at a previous meeting, and having been sent 
in written form to all members. 

ltV-LAW S OF 1 III IU T\ir. Cl.IRKS’ UNION OF Ni W YORK. 

AkiiciuI. Suspension of members* Any member two mouths in arrears for 
dues may lie suspended for cause at the discretion of the executive committee, 
and ary member who is ill or out of employment may lie excused temporarily 
from payment of dues. 

Art. 2. Expulsion of members: (l> Any member may be expelled by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at a regular meeting, provided the offending 
member be given proper notice to allow him to be present and defend himself. 

(2) Rea-ons for expulsion, disloyalty to the union. 

Art. 3. Withdrawal of members: Any member desiring to leave the country or 
quitting the trade shall be allowed to withdraw from membership by paying all 
demands to date of withdrawal, surrendering bis membership card, and giving 
written notice of his withdrawal. 

Art. 4. Executive committee: (1) The officers of the union and one other full 
member shall constitute the executive committee. (2) Duties of the executive 
committee: They shall transact all business referred to the committee at the 
regular meetings of the union. They shall aNo net as a grievance committee. 
They may act in any emergency which may occur when it is not possible to call 
special meeting of the union. 

Art. 5. Duties of officers: (I) President: The president shall preside at all 
meetings, appoint all committees, and supervise all work of the union; he may 
also call a special meeting of the union at his own discretion or at the written 
request of five members in good standing. (2) Vice president: The vice presi¬ 
dent shall perform the duties of the president, in the absence of the president. 

(3) Recording secretary: The recording secretary shall take charge of all 
books, papers, and effects of the union, conduct all correspondence (including 
notice of meetings), and keep minutes of all meetings. ( I) Financial secretary : 
The financial secretary shall issue all membership cards and countersign tlie 
same, issue stamps in return for dues as paid, and keep account of moneys re¬ 
ceived and all expenditures, and shall hand over all moneys received to the 
treasurer. (5) Treasurer: The treasurer shall keep all moneys of the union 
and give account of some at each meeting and shall pay out money only as 
directed by the union. (6) Sergeant at arms: The sergeant at arms shall pre¬ 
serve order at the meetings of the union and admit to meetings only those car¬ 
rying their union card or on identification of the presiding officer; shall eject 
any member who persists in creating a disturbance after being called to order. 
(7) Organizer: The organizer shall do everything possible in the interest of the 
union, help increase its membership, and direct its propaganda. 
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Art. (i. Croup system of membership: Persons in nny part of the city who are 
elidible to membership ami desire lo apply for sueli membership may at the 
option of the organizer form local groups for tire study of trade-unionism; these 
groups most contain at least one member of tlie union who shall direct its 
policy and report its progress. It may have its own system of (lues and appoint 
its own officers. 

Aet. 7. Secret membership: Applicants desiring to become secret members can 
send in tbelr application, indorsed by a member, with initiation fee and dues, 
and a card will lie mailed them. 

A1IT..H. Initiation of members: Applicants for membership upon their election 
by the union must swear to the following pledge of allegiance, the same being 
read by the president and repeated by the new member, nil members standing: 
“I, (name), solemnly pledge that I will do all that is in my power to act as a 
loyal and law-abiding member of the Retail Clerks’ Union of New York, and will 
aid It to (lie best of my ability and power in furthering the interest of all store 
workers in New York.” 

Art. !) Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern (lie proceedings of tills union. 

Aitr 10 . Amendment of by-laws: Ry-luws may lie amended by a two-thirds 
vole at auy regular meeting. 


GRAFF EXHIBIT NO. 1. 


Tt. Altman & Co., 

A 'em Yo ?!:. XnrrnifitT ‘.'10, ill /'/. 

United States Commission- on Imiustkiu. Rei.itionk, 

Wiislnnfilnn, />. ('. 

Gentlemen : I beg to acknowlodge receipt of your faior of the 12tli instant 
in reference to Hie information requested at the time ot my appearance before 
you on .1 line 1 i. 

The directors of the corporation of Ii. Altman & Co. are elected by the stock- 
ladders, who are mostly employees. The stockholders have the voting power, 
which is ox pressed in proportion lo tiio stock ownership. 

It Is difficult to answer tlie question “Jlow many in the entire staff are en¬ 
trusted with control and direction?” lint if by Tins you nicau buyers, depart¬ 
ment managers, and the executive stuff, the manlier would exceed 100. 

\Ye would gladly send you a digest of the Altimiu Foundation plan, but, 
owing t« certain questions awaiting linul adjudication by our courts, the trustees 
of the Altman Foundation have not ns yet completed their organization. How¬ 
ever, your question can probably best lie answered by the following extract from 
paragraph 12 of the will of the late Mr. Benjamin Altman: 

“j desire that such Corporation (Allman Foundation), when so formed and 
to which such stock shall lie transferred, shall direct the policy, development, 
and growth of the business of said corporation (R. Altman A Co.) upon the 
principles and plan upon which I have directed the same during my life¬ 
time, * * * for 11ns purpose, and as a part thereof, I authorize the 
persons controlling such corporation to use from time to time such parts of said 
shares or dividends thereon us they shall deem necessary or advisable as 1 
should do, If living, to promote the purposes aforesaid, either by a grant to 
persons employed in the business of Ji. Altunin A Co. of shares of stock, * * * 

or by the grant of dividends accruing and to accrue on a certain number of 
shares so long as the grantees thereof shall continue to ho engaged in the busi¬ 
ness of said corporation B. Allmnn’&Co. 

“ I desire that such corporation so to lie established shall distribute the divi¬ 
dends to tie derived from said stock * * * for the payment of liberal fixed 

salaries to each person connected with or employed by it who may he actively 
engaged til overseeing my said business, wlietlier he shall or shall not be a 
director of the said corporation, provided the same be authorized by law, and 
for the several purposes, or any of them hereinabove mentioned, my general 
object, living to benefit and place on a secure basis the said business and im¬ 
prove Hie condition of the employees, and the remainder, if any, from time 
lo time among such public charities as Hie trustees or directors shall approve. 

If there is any further information desired, I will be glad to have you call 
upon me. 

Very truly, yours, 


Lesije Graff. 
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DUTCHER EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

Working Conditions in New York Stores. 

To stimulate interest in welfare work ami to correct “certain misconceptions 
on the part of the public ’’ regarding the relation of the department store to the 
social evil, the National Civic Federation has published the results of an in¬ 
vestigation of 22 New York stores. 1 These establishments employ 22,000 women 
and are owned by 10 firms, all members of the retail dry goods association. 
Welfare activities are described In detail, this subject covering more than half 
the report. The hours of work are briefly discussed, opinions of social work¬ 
ers, Salvation Army officers, and magistrates marshalled to disprove the Im¬ 
portance of the low wage, as a factor in prostitution, and data from the pay 
rolls presented to show that in wage rates “ the department store leads all 
large employers of the sex.” 

The initial investigation of welfare activities was made In the year ending 
January, 1912. It was at the request of the retail dry goods association, and 
at their expense, that in the spring of 1913 the wage statistics were secured. 
At that time the pay rolls wore examined and tabulated by a firm of public 
accountants. The data represented wage rates paid to 19,027 women in 17 
stores in the week ending April 19, 1913. 'Hie fuels are classified for sales¬ 
women, assistant buyers, employees in (he manufacturing departments, und 
“all others,” including cash girls, stock girls, and office employees. 

“The day is coming,” says the report, “when an industry must pay living 
wages or stand condemned.” Alter pointing out that, “social workers have 
given .$9 as tile lowest reasonable living wage for a girl entirely self-supporting 
la New York, although $8 Is the standard set by such Investigators in Boston,” 
the pay-roll statistics are thus summarized: “38 (if per cent, or 3,427 of flue 
8,8(17 saleswomen, and 51.33 per cent, or 10,973 of all the women employees, 
totaling 19,027, ill 17 New York stores get less than $8 a week. One store 
lms none selling under $8 und only 04 under $9, while another having two at 
less than $8 has only five under .$!). On the other hand, there are 054 of the 
total number of feminine employees receiving under $4 and 2,003 getting less 
than 85.” The average rate of wage for saleswomen only, excluding cash 
girls, slock girls, and all other employees not actually engaged in selling, is 
stated as 89 31. It should he observed, further, that of the saleswomen 55,53 
per ei >t were paid at a weekly wage rate of less limn 89, and that of the total 
number of women considered in the investigation 03.09 per cent, or 12,503 
workers, were in the groups classified as receiving less than $9. The average 
weekly wage in the manufacturing departments was higher than for sales¬ 
women. 

In view of these figures it is difficult to understand the assertion that “the 
average wage paid women in New York department stores is appreciably higher 
than the average of factories, mills, and like industries in which women are 
employed in that city.” In support of this contention the average wage of sales¬ 
women as figured in lids investigation is compared with data from two volumes 
of the United States Government report on the condition of women and child 
wage earners, and a recent book on women in the bookbinding trade, published 
by tlie Russell Sage Foundation. These comparisons are open to criticism from 
the point of view of statistical accuracy. 

In the first place the use of the average is dangerous when the group of 
saleswomen in the table quoted Includes 19 earning 830 to $39.99; seven, $40 to 
$49.99, and one designated as $00 to $00.99. Even assuming, as seems doubt¬ 
ful, that the duties of those highly paid women were similar to those of (lie 
majority behind the counters, it. is inevitable that their high wage rates should 
so overbalance the low payments tit the other end of the column as to give a 
false impression of the earnings of the majority. 

Granted, however, (hut this dangerous average may be regarded as a measure 
of the wage scale, it is not fair to compare it with figures quoted, by the way, 
not from the volume on Women in the Bookbinding Trade, but from the pub¬ 
lisher’s announcement of the book, “Allowing for losses in slack season, three- 
quarters of the women receive less than $400 a year, and the average is $300 a 
year. This Is at the rate of about $0 a week.” Obviously, this is an estimate 
of earnings based on a careful study of (lie trade career of bookbinders for 12 


1 National Civic Federation Review, New York, July 15, 1913. Vol. IV, No. 1. “ Iiepart- 

ment Store Number." 
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months, while the Civic Federation figures represent wage rates for a give! 
week without regard to losses through slack season. 

A similar error is made In quoting from the United State's Government report 
on wage-earning girls in stores and factories (Vol. V of the series), as follows: 

Average weekly wages of 5,010 saleswomen in 12 department stores in 

New York_ _$8.84 

Average weekly wages of 1,702 women employed in factories, mills, and 

like industries in New York City_ 6.12 

These figures are taken from different sections of the report and arc not 
comparable. The average of $8.84 represents the wage rate for saleswomen as 
compiled from the pay rolls of 12 department stores in New York (p. 140). 
The $0.12 quoted represents tile average earnings reported by 1,749 girls em¬ 
ployed in factories in New York, taking into account losses through sickness and 
“lay-offs,” as well ns increases through commissions (p. 14:!). The same 
table from which this average of $0.12 is given states Unit the corresponding 
storage weekly earnings for girls employed in department and other retail 
stores was $0.07. It is true that tills latter group includes girls In small shops 
as well as in department stores, but no study of factory pay rolls was made 
which would gite us an average to compare with the average of $8.84 repre¬ 
senting wage rales in 12 Stores. As a matter of fact, no one yet lias soltieient 
ihita to enable ns to give the department store its proper rank among other 
large establishments employing women, certainly not to proclaim it the leader 
among them. 

But whatever In; the rank of the department store the fact remains that, 
according to this report on wage rates in a single week with no account taken 

of Irregular employment, 10,000 ..on in 17 New York stores get less than $8 

a week. That fact in itself would seem to .lustily all the public discussion of 
the responsibility of the dopnrlment stores for the social e\il. 

Yet the Civic Federation seems to deplore this public discussion. The sec¬ 
tion of its report dealing with “the saleswoman and the social evil" has 
these subheads in large type: “department stores not the recruiting ground 
for white slavery ^Business greall.v maligned—Conclusive Government figures 
and testimony of social workers—Relation of wages to prostitution.” 

It is, indeed, a hold investigator who would he willing In call any “figures” 
on this subject at present "conclusive.” The statistUs quoted are taken from 
anolher volume of the United States Government report (Vol. XIII, Relation 
Between Occupation and Criminality Among Women). An examination of 
prison records, supplemented by Interviews with probation ollieers and other 
social workers, showed that domestic service led all oilier large occupational 
groups in the proportion il contributed to the prison population, while the 
newer occupations, including saleswork, were not represented even ns fully as 
their numerical import.nice In those communities might justify. A special sup¬ 
plementary inquiry was made to determine the previous occupations of prosti¬ 
tutes—with rcsulfs practically the same. The Government investigation was 
carefully conduced and thoughtfully interpreted, hut the Information gathered 
was only a beginning. The information about wages is of the most casual sort. 

equally interesting hut quite as tentative are the opinions quoted on this 
subject ill the Civic Federation report. For instance, a statement signed liy 27 
social Workers and sent to the press last spring: is cited as authoritative. This 
Statement was inspired by the fear that the recent wide publicity given to the 
discussion of low wages in relation to vice might harm thousand* of working 
girls who keep straight, however hard may he the conditions of their work. “ It 
is our general belief,” they declared, "that low wages of working girls are 
scarcely ever a direct cause of loss of chastity.” 

The whole discussion illustrates the present lack of information on this topic. 
The moral elleets of any occupation, even interpreting “moral ” or “immoral” 
lit a technical sense, defy statistical treatment, and to attempt direct investiga¬ 
tion of the “relation” between an industry and proposition in a community is 
to pursue a vvill-o'-tlie-vvisp. If you find any evidence, it may ho merely acci¬ 
dental; if you do not find it, it may nevertheless exist. Social workers should 
he the first to realize the danger of any final statement on this subject just now, 
especially If it he negative In character. In denying one possible, and very 
probable, effect of low wages, they may delay improvement in conditions which 
cause many other evils equally serious. 

For. after all, Ihe charge to he brought against industry to-day is not that 
a low wage makes a girl “Immoral,” hut that it makes thousands of girls <le- 
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fenseloss. To go to work too young; to be used up In hard work which stunts 
development; to toil long hours and to walk home late at night unprotected on 
the deserted streets (while your rich employer lights every attempt to strengthen 
the laws protecting women and girl workers) ; to be paid a wage so low that the 
family purse never equals the cost of wholesome living; to be young, neverthe¬ 
less, and eager for recreation, yet unable to have any hut the cheap and dan¬ 
gerous kind—tills is to 1)0 handicapped in a way which statistics can never 
measure. An industry which wakes the young working girls of the community 
defenseless needs the salutary effect of public discussion. 

Because of the urgent need for accurate information about work conditions 
in large stores, it Is unfortunate that the desire “to correct misconceptions” 
(which may, after all, prove to have a large measure of truth in them) should 
have turrits! the most important sections of this report into an argument for 
defense rather than a simple statement of facts discovered. Furthermore, this 
desire to do justice to “a great industry” lias led to an undue emphasis on 
minor details of welfare and the slighting of more vital fuels. 

The services of a chiropodist are helpful to a tired sales girl, but why does the 
report tell us so little about the observance of the State law requiring seats 
for sales girls, while merely remarking that “the problem is a vexing one from 
whatever standpoint it is viewed. It revolves primarily around the fact that 
the woman shopper will not purchase from a saleswoman who is seated.” Out¬ 
ings in the park are doubtless to be commended as an effort to provide recrea¬ 
tion for employees, but why should we class among “the unsuspected high 
lights in the welfare work ” the fact that “)tt O’Noill-Adnnis's in (lie early spring 
two days’ vacation with pay is given as a token of appreciation for Christinas 
overtime work”? (lames on the roof, with prizes for the winners, must pro¬ 
mote good fellowship among the workers, but is it not significant of relative 
values that “one interesting result was the request of a little girl to have her 
prize exchanged for a ‘practical’ pair of shoes? The generous spirit of the 
firm was evidenced by its granting tills request upon finding that the child 
was in need of them.” 

Contrasts like these justify the public suspicion of welfare work. To stimu¬ 
late interest in these activities will lie of permanent value only if it he the tirst 
Item in a comprehensive program for tin* improvement of work Conditions, in¬ 
cluding increase in wages, shortening of the work day. and some way of giving 
the workers a voice in determining the conditions of their own labor—safe¬ 
guarding Uiein morally by giving them a larger measure of independence eco¬ 
nomically. Nothing less will satisfy the now social conscience of a democracy. 


DUTCHER EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

Iti-Tui. Cri uivs’ Union or Xi w York, 

A fir lor/,; Cif/l, June 1.1, 1911/. 

Mr. Frank P. Wat.su, 

Chairman United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

1:129 Municipal Ituildiiuj , A 'em York City. 

In a it Mr. Wai.sii : When, at my own request, t was called to the stand to-day 
I asked permission to give testimony in regard to the attitude of the stores 
of New York City to the open-air meetings eondueled by this union. Prof. Com¬ 
mons, who was presiding at that time, said that the commission had no time 
for further testimony, but that if 1 would write out same and send it in it 
would be spread uixin the commission's report. 

1 have boon chairman of the committee on open-air meetings for the Retail 
Clerks’ Union of New York since the beginning of the union, .Tune, 1913. 
Owing to the fact that our organization was a secret one we were obliged at 
first to have all the helpers at the open-air meetings persons who, like my- 
solf, were sympathizers and were not department-store workers. The meet¬ 
ings are now largely carried oti by our blaeklistod members, but at first this 
was not so. On June 24 we belli an open-air meeting at Wamimnker’x, Tenth 
Street side. Mr. Harris, an assistant superintendent, who has since been 
discharged on the charge of seducing one of the cash girls, requested and 
caused the arrest of Miss Ilildegarde Kneebmd and Miss Anna Rochester, two 
college women who were assisting, on the charge of distributing literature 
unlawfully. They were not hold at the police station. Since then Wonnniaker’s 
have repeatedly tried to break up our meetings by closing tlie doors at the 
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home-going time and letting tlio employees out, contrary to general custom, 
through tlie subway. November lb, 1013, we held a meeting In the vicinity of 
(timbers. Tills was after nevvspajier publicity had apprised us that 11 cadets 
had been arrested at (Umbel’s store on November 11, while trying to pick up 
the girls, at the solicitation of u customer, Mrs. J. li. Campbell, of Englewood, 
N. ,f. When we arrived on November Hi, the managers present ordered the auto¬ 
mobile trucks of tile linn to parade up and down Tiiirly-second Street, whore 
we were, blowing their horns so that our speakers could not be heard, and 
also running down the crowd and breaking it up. On November IS we went 
back and held our meeting, and one of our helpers, Miss Helen Soldoss, was 
arrested, at tins request of (Umbers, charged with unlawfully distributing 
literature. She was not convicted. 

On May 12, mil, Mr. Paul Douglass and myself were arrested at Stern Bros., 
Forty-lliird Street side, at the request of an assistant manager of Stern's, on a 
general charge of disorderly conduct, and were convicted ami fined on the testi¬ 
mony of a jKilice .sergeant, liis iiatrolman, and two of Stern's detectives, that 
we iind a crowd of live to six hundred people and that we refused to allow 
the police sergeant to clear a passage through the crowd. As a matter of fact, 
as our witnesses testified, we had no crowd, as Stern's closed their door as soon 
as we arrived mid sent their employees out the Forty-second Street side. We 
were arrested with great suddenness at the request of Stern’s and had no 
chance to make any protest. 

At meetings in the vicinity of (Umbel's, Bloomingdale's, O’Neill-Adams’s (a 
Chitlin store), and Altman’s (lie linn has frequently closed doors and sent 
employees out in such a way that the employees would not see us or know 
where vve were, and in numerous instances the store detectives have pushed 
and hurried Hie girls along some distune# after leaving the store so that they 

could not ...In and listen to the speakers. In the month of December, 1!H3, 

Mr. Edward Fowler, one of our heli>ei'S, was ejected with violence from Blooin- 
ingdule’s where as a customer be was giving union literature to those serving 
him. 

Simpson-Craw ford’s and If II. Mary & Co. are the only two large firms in 
New York who have mil interfered in our meetings. In justice, vve should say 
that vve have never held a meeting at Lord & Taylor’s or at any of the stores In 
the Fulton Street district in Brooklyn. 

Before leaving the witness stand this afternoon I left with the stenographer 
a statement by Miss Alary Van Kleeck, which was published in the Survey and 
officially indorsed by them in an editorial, criticising the report of Hie National 
Civic Federation, t hope very much that that criticism of Miss Van Kleeck’s 
can he spread on your minutes. 

Mr. II. Donne Pflimi, ellnieney engineer of 7( Broadway. New York, has also 
analyzed tills report. lie concludes that Hie average as given by that report. 
$8.58 for all association stores, is mathematically incorrect and that the high 
average is obtained through the figures from four stores only. Lord & Taylor's. 
Altman’s, McCreery's, and Saks. In fact only 35 per cent, or 5 stores out of the 
Ifi covered, draw this average of .88 58 or belter. The other U5 per cent in the 
other 11 stores draw considerably less than this report’s average. 

Mr. Percy Strauss this morning criticized our organizer. Miss Svenson, for 
calling ids commission system ft s]>eeding-up system. In answer, vve wish 
merely to quote the third paragraph from the last of Iheir own statement to 
employees on the Mncy commission system which is as follows: “Remember 
that Mary's is going ahead each year, so vve expect more sales this year than 
lust, and’more sales next year than this. If you apply yourself closely and 
Strive to please, you will do your part to bring about the necessary monthly 
increase in business, and, as a consequence, you will earn commission over 
and above vour salary every week in the year.” 

We are surprised, by the way, that you did not subpoena Miss Mary Chamber¬ 
lain, one of the editors of the Survey, who has sold goods at Maey's on the 
commission plan, within the last year and n half 

New York stores, according to the United States Government reimrt published 
in 1i)10, show that New York pays lower wages in its stores than Philadelphia. 
Boston, St. Louis, or Chicago. In New York, for instance, according to that 
report 35.7 per cent of the total employees investigated receive $4 to $0 per 
week, while in Philodelphia only 18 .'.) per cent receive this low average. In 
Boston 26 per cent, and in Chicago 11 per cent. 

I hope very much that you will proceed with your investigation of the de¬ 
partment stores In New York, and thunk you for the light you have already 
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shown on the subject and your courtesy to the retail clerks’ union, and hope 
that we and other persons informed from the employees side of the controversy 
may be able to testify for you later. 

I inclose a sample of our literature which was issued last winter before the 
passage of the 54-hour law and the compusory mutual benetit law. 

Sincerely, yours, 

Kl.IZAHETH 1) UTCHKK. 

State of New York, 

County o/ Kings, ss: 

Elizabeth Dutcher, being duly sworn, says that she has read the foregoing 
letter and knows the contents of same, and that all the statements and allega¬ 
tions contained therein are true. 

Kuzauktii Dutcher. 

Sworn to before me this 12th day of June, 11)14. 

Otis S. Carroll, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 


BLOOMINGDAI.E EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

I! 1.0(1 u 1 NO I ) \ T V’ likos., 

Sew Yoth, .tunc 11, 11)1). 

United States Commission on Indcbtriat, Relations, 

City Hall, Borough of Manhattan, New York City. 

Gentlemen: Tn compliance with your request, wo are submitting to you 
answers to the questions you requested put in writing. 

Permit us to raise the question: Would it lie fair to compare salaries paid 
by stores handling principally merchandise with salaries paid by stores han¬ 
dling competitive and staple lines of merchandise? 

1. Upon what basis are wages reckoned in your establishment? On ellieienry 
and length of employment. 

2. Do you pay a commission over and above the regular wage? Yes; 
especially to sales clerks. 

3. In *1)0 organization of the store you represent what is the largest group 
of employees? Sales clerks. 

4. Of t.ie.se, how many are men? One hundred and one. JTow many women? 
Three hundred and sixty-eight. 

5. Counting commission, how many saleswomen earn less than $9? Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty. Dess than $8? Two hundred and eight. 

t!. Are there many women of three years’ experience as sales ladies earning 
less than $9, Including commissions? Nineteen. Less than ,$S? Thirty-eight. 
Among those of three years’ experience earning .$8 and $9 a week are those 
who entered our employ at a very tender age and were advanced in position 
and salary. As, for instance, a girl of 15 or 10 starling as errand girl or 
parcel wrapper at $4 or $5 per week and advanced to sales clerk after a few 
months, in which capacity she would receive an advance of .$1 or $2 a year, 
would show her earning 88 or 89 a week after three years of employment. 

7. Counting commissions, how many saleswomen earn $9 or more? One 
hundred and eighteen. 

8. Taking the second largest group, the clerical force, how many women earn 
more (ban $9? Sixty-six. How many earn less? One hundred and four. 

9. In what departments are the largest number of boys under 18? Wagon 
boys. 

10. How many wagon lioys are employed in your store? Sixty-four. 

11. Wlmt proportion of wagon boys receive a wage less than $8? Fifty- 
seven. More than $8? Seven. 

12. How many women are cashiers? Tube-room girls? Cashiers, 30; tube- 
room girls, 6. 

13. How many women or girl cashiers earn less than $9? Tlirity. Less than 
$8? Wight 

14. What is the minimum wage for girls under 10? $4. How many receive 
It? Thirty-eight. 
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15. Pops your store deduct for tardiness? At what rate? There is no charge 
made for less than one hour’s lateness or absence during any one week or for 
time lost which, when figured according to the salary earned, amounts to less 
than 10 cents. In making charges for lateness, we figure on a 10-hour basis, 
whereas our working hours are 81. In this way employees are charged less 
than pro rata. 

16. Poes your store pay for overtime? At what rate? Is there a plan in 
your store to offset the overtime by shorter hours on other days? Are your 
women employees ever kept for work after 0.30 (except at holiday time)? 
What is the latest they are required to stay? There is very little, if any, 
overtime work during the year, if there is, we arrange to have a stiorter 
working day for those employees who worked after 0 o’elock, but at no time do 
\ve permit females in our establishment after about 9.30 to 9.45 p. m. At 
Christmas we pay our employees at the rate of half a day per evening, 
although the number of hours are only three. 

17. Poes your firm live up to the 9-hour day and 54-hour law strictly? Our 
working day is 8} hours and 51 hours per week. 

Very truly, yours, 


111 KAM O. Ill.OOM INCI1A1.E. 


Ui.oom iNOOA1.E Lues. I'I.m i’i ,oa nss’ Mutual Ain Society, 

New York, June 1,1, I!l I j. 

Umtf.o S'l vies Commission on Iniiustktu. Km.avions, 

City Hall, Ilorniiijh vf Manhattan, City of Sew York. 

Gentlemen: We have attached hereto a financial statement which shows last 
year’s transactions. Oar original schedule of dues was made with the intention 
that the income from this source, in connection with the interest on deposits 
and donations, should cover the expenditures for all purposes. Last year we 
found we lmd a surplus, which we attributed io the fact that, luckily, not many 
members wore in need of large donations, and slek benefits were smaller than 
usual. As the society is on a firm basis, we do not care to pile up any addi¬ 
tional surplus. We have therefore been investigating for finite some time how 
to use up this excess. Willi this purpose in view, we have had plans and sched¬ 
ules of dues and benefits drawn up. 

At the last meeting of the board of directors a plan was adopted which re¬ 
duces dues, raises benefits, and places the system on a basis where members 
pay dues in exact proportion to their earnings. We have been aide to make our 
income go much further Ilian ordinarily, ml account of the economical basis on 
which the society is conducted, the only expenses being secretary fees and 
sundry petty Items, such as stationery, printing, etc. Attached hereto are a 
few statistics which Show some of the tilings the society did last year. 

The booklet 1 on welfare work speaks tor itself. There have been quite a few 
changes, chief among which is the fact that the society lias discontinued May 
Pay outings. The original May Pay outing was given to our junior members 
as an offset to the entertainment and hall held' by the older members, attendance 
to which was denied the juniors. We do not have any more affairs, which there¬ 
fore does awav with the original reason, hut aside from that we have at the 
present time only a few Juniors, and by November 1 there will lie no members 
under 16 years of ago. 

We have indicated in the attached constitution may changes'which have been 
made since it was printed ; as stated above, dues and henetlls have been revised. 
The society is ruled bv a board of directors which meets each month. The 
directors are designated by a board of electors which represents all the mem¬ 
bers. This board of electors consists of 43 persons, who meet once a year. At 
this'meetlng there is submitted to them a statement showing the transactions 
for tile past year and the fimunoial standing of the society. 

There tins recently been exposed an instance where the funds of a mutual-aid 
society were misused, but we believe that this is a lone exception to the general 
rule. It is our belief that mutual-aid societies are of great benefit to employees. 

Very truly, yours, 

It loom i nui> a r e Pros. Employees Mutual A.ii> Society. 

Per Executive Committee. 


1 Submitted tn printed form. 
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Bloomingdale Bros’ Employees’ Mutual Aid Society profit, loss, and income 
statement. Mar. 1, 1913, to Mar. 1, lOUp 


Pups_ 

Benefits: 

Sick benefits- 

Peath benefits- 

Clinic: 

Doctors’ fees- 

Sundries- 

Administration: 

Secretary’s fees - 

Stationery and printing. 
General expenses- 


_ $7, 732, G1 

$3, 950. 20 
4!K>. 00 

-- tl, 4 (0. 20 


1 , 100 . 0)0 
42.34 

-- 1 , 200.00 


300.00 
82. 23 
70. 70 


Total expenses and payments- 


0. 102. 19 

Net Income, Bloomingilalc Bros. Employee; 
Funds: 

Interest on— 

s’ Mutual Aid Society_ 

.$52.“* t>5 

1,030. 42 

F. Myers fund_ _ _ 

__ .... ___ 571.74 

_ __ :m 14 



_ . 345.52 





Total. . . — - 

Pollutions. . . . —..- - • 

Welfare work_ — -- 

_ 1,779.05 

.. ..... 81,221.35 

_ . 425. 40 

- 1,040.75 

132 30 


Total income___ 1,702.72 


Loons to out pinna s. 


Total_ __- - ... -__ _ 1, 730. r>0 

Payments_ _ — - — _ 1,508.75 

Balance Mar. 1, 1014. ... _ . _ 187.73 

Balance outstanding Mar. 1, 1013. . - 8184.00 

Advances durinu year... _ — — _— ... -- - - 1,572.50 


1 tlopted plttn. 


Class 

Composed of— 

First 

week. 

Tliei fl¬ 
atter. 

Dues per 
month 

Dues per 
year 

Number 

of 

members 

No 1. 

$4 . 

$1 00 

$2 00 

$0 15 

$1 80 

101 



2 00 1 

3 00 

.25 

8 00 

82 

No. 3. 

$0 and $6 50. 

2 50 

4 50 

.35 

4 20 

132 



3 00 

5 00 

.40 

4.80 

230 

No. 5.... 


3 .50 ! 

6 00 1 

.45 

5 40 

192 



4 00 

7 00 ' 

.50 1 

6 00 

139 

No. 7. 

$12 up...’... 

5 00 

8 00 

.00 

7 20 

505 


All members oaminp $12 and over may elect to pay 50 or GO cents per month, hut would he entitled only 
to benefits in those respective classes. 


First three classes. 

Fourth and fifth classes.. 
Sixth and seventh classes. 


Death benefit' 


$30 

40 

50 
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Exhibit A. 


Based on figures March 1, 1913, to Mareh 1, 19V /.—Two hundred and ten per¬ 
sons received benelit for a total of 708 weeks; average, 34 weeks each. 


Persons received— 

1 week’s benefit. 

2 weeks’ benelH. 

3 weeks’ benefit. 

4 weeks’ benefit. 
0 weeks’ benefit. 

6 weeks’ benefit. 

7 weeks’ benelit. 

8 weeks’ benefit. 

9 weeks’ benefit. 
10 weeks’ benefit. 
12 weeks’ benefit. 


47 

58 

25 

22 

13 
10 

0 

10 

2 

3 

14 


Total 


Persons earning up to $5. 
Persons earning— 

*5 _ 

$0_ 

$7- 

88- 

W - 

,$io__ 

$n- 

$12 _ _ 

$13 to$15_ 

$10 to $10_ 

$25_ 

Pieceworkers_ 

Ex-employees_ 


210 
Amount 
received. 
$89.11 


224. 70 
003. 14 
G70. 71 
489. 82 
348. 57 
94. 00 
178 57 
235. 57 
171. 08 
240. 43 
39. 43 
354 00 
195. 00 


Total 


3,950. 00 
































INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND RELA¬ 
TIONS IN PATERSON, N. J. 


(For exhibits wider tins subject, see jmjjes 2029 to 2015.) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Paterson, N. ,r„ Monday, June J~>, lilt.’/—10 a. in. 
Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners Lennon, O'Connell, uml Commons 
Chairman Wat.sh. The commission will please be in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Henry Doherty, jr„ present? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr. Kihvanl J<\ Lotte present? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Thompson. Is Mr, Thomas F. Morgan here? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS F. MORGAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Morgan, will you give us your lull name, please? 

Mr. Morgan. Thomas F. Morgan. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address?? 

Mr. Morgan. 14 Twenly-second Aventn'. 

Mr. Thompson. And your oeeupalmn? 

Mr. Mop.oan. Loom fixer l>y trade; secretary of the loom fixers and twisters" 
association at the present, time. 

Mr. Thompson. How Iona hate you been secretary? 

Mr. Morgan. Seventeen years. 

Mr. Thompson. Of that organization? 

Mr. Morgan. .Seventeen years. 

Mr. Thompson. Seventeen years'' 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You are located here In Paterson? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where are the members of your organization working, around 
Paterson in the silk nulls'! 

Mr. Morgan. They enter 15 Slates. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean your local organization. 

Mr. Morgan. Loeal organization around Paterson; yes, sir 
Mr. Thompson. What number have you in your organization'' 

Mr. Morgan. Four hundred. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the general purpose and scope of your organization, 
the international organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Why, to reduce the hours and Increase the wages, get better 
sanitary conditions. 

Mr. Thompson. What class of workers dues it include? 

Mr. Morgan. Loom fixers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. What class of workers? Do you mean the class lie does? 

Mr. Thompson. All persons who arc admissible to membership in your union. 
Mr. Morgan. Loom fixers and twisters. That is two separate trades. 

Mr. Thompson. That Includes all the trades admitted to your union? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of your by-laws? 

Mr. Morgan. I have not got one with tne; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish the commission with one? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

(The constitution and by-laws were later submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Thompson. In that do you state the trades that are admissible to mem¬ 
bership, and the requirements of membership? 

Mr. Moroan. Yes, sir. 

2413 
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Mr. Thompson. Around Paterson, you say, you have 400V 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Members of your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Some time ago, in this city, about a year ago, there was a 
strike in the silk mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many mills are there, if you know, in this city, silk 
mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, do you mean how many linns or how many separate nulls? 

Mr. Thompson. How many separate mills. 

Mr. Morgan. X should judge about 3 IS or 120. 

Mr. Thompson. About 118 or 120? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is It the most important industry in Paterson? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How many of those mills have you members of your union in? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, you see there is different branches in the industry; there 
is ribbon and broad silk. Ours includes only the broad silk. We have got them 
in about 55 different nulls. 

Mr. Thompson, llow many mills are there that are manufacturing broad silk' 1 

Mr. Morgan. Well, between 55 and 50. 

Mr. Thompson. Between 55 and GO? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does your membership practically include all the people in 
your line in the mills? What per cent organized are you 7 

Mr. Morgan. Jt is like this, some of the lirms are so small that they don’I 
employ any of our men; could not afford to employ them. 

Mr. Thompson. Those mills that you have an organization in, are you there 
fairly well organized or not? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You are? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then practically the people working in the line of Industry 
covered by your union m the null, large enough to employ your members, are 
employing members of your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you have agreements with the manufacturers? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. Mouu\n. No, sir. 

Mr. Thomlson. Is there a verbal- 

Mr. Morg\n (interrupting). Well, there is a verbal understanding 

Mr. Thompson. That is to the effect that the men do not seek employment 
anywhere else? 

Mr. Moug\n. They apply to the organization for the men. Our men do not 
apply for work. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you furnish the members of your unions to the manu¬ 
facturers upon application through the manufacturer? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any other understanding between yourself and the 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Morgan. Only the amount of wages. They all know what that Is, and 
they know when they send to the organization for a man they have got to pay 
the standard. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you take up any grievances with the manufacturers? Or 
are they settled with the individual employee? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, if it is u small grievance, very likely it is adjusted with 
the. men in the shop. If it becomes anything like serious they semi for me. 

Mr. Thompson. And the manufacturers will deal with you? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As the representative of the organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. On behalf of them? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Isn’t that true generally of all these manufacturers ns to the 
members of your union? 
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Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever had occasion to present any demands to any 
of these manufacturers, either with reference to hours, wages, sanitary con¬ 
ditions, or in regard to any special grievance? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. When we decide upon an increase in wages, we generally 
give 00 days’ notice, saying that we expect to increase wages at a certain date, 
generally in 90 days, and as a general rule we succeed in getting the increase 
inside of 30 days. 

Mr. Thompson. You give them notice? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not the individual workers? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. Well, the individual workers through the shop chair¬ 
man very often notify a manufacturer they work for. 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, you have shop organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But the official representative of your organization hands 
a notice verbally or gives a notice in writing to the manufacturer? 

Mr. Morgan. Generally verbally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the manufacturer generally deals through your officers? 

Ml*. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then this is true, so far as your union is concerned in this 
town to-day? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes.su. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, with reference to strikes, there have been strikes within 
the last few years in the silk industry in tins city, have there not? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

• Mr. Thompson. When was the first strike, and about how long did it hist? 

Mr. Morgan. The first strike? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; there were two strikes—one grew out of the other, as I 
understand? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, when you ask your question like that, it is pretty hard 
to answer it, because there is always a strike of some size on in this city. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, about a year ago there was a a cry severe strike here? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. A strike of some magnitude, wasn’t there? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did that grow out of a previous strike, do you know, or 
not ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; it grew out of a strike, I believe, in tlie Henry Doherty 
Bilk Co., although some three or tour others previous to that they were agitat¬ 
ing for a general strike, e\en previous to that. 

Mr. Thompson. What did this strike in the Henry Doherty mills, out of 
which the second strike grew, wlmt was that—I don’t mean what caused it, 
lmt whom did it include and for wlmt length of time did it last? 

Mr. Morgan. It was the weavers. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course they were not members of your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Your organization, as T understand, could not properly take 
them in? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did that strike Inst, if you know ; I don’t mean the 
date- 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). You mean from the start of the Doherty strike 
until the strike- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Until finally the firsl strike was settled or 
ended. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, it started in the Doherty shop just— I think it was in 
the early part of February—and did not end until the latter part of July. 

Mr. Thompson. Then the Doherty strike never was settled, but merged into 
this larger strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Practically none of them were ever settled; only just petered 
out, is all 

Mr. Thompson. But I men l, first there was a small strike and then that grew 
into the larger strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it include members of your organization at any stage? 

Mr. Morgan. Naturally, when the weaver stops the machinery stops. 
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Mr. Thompson. And you think you simply stopped work? There was no 
work for you to do? 

Mr. Morgvn. There was no work for them. 

Mr. Thompson. Hut they were not participants in the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At any stage o( the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they have any eonterences with tin' strikers .‘it any 
stage? Any official conferences? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At the time of the strike did you have any meetings of your 
men with reference to the strike and its merits and demerits? Were any reso¬ 
lutions passed or any orders of your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. No; only at our general meetings, of course, in a general way, 
which came up about the trade and the unsettled conditions it was in, but 
nothing which you might term definite. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any meetings of your membership in which you 
had an understanding that you would keep aloof from the strike and not take 
any part in it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the general conclusion of your organization in 
that regard? 

Mr. Morg\n. The general conclusion was this: That it represented—the 
strike represented—a body of disorganized people, practically speaking. This 
all occurred after the strike was in full swing. It appeared this way, that the 
great majority of those that were out on strike had no definite understanding 
as to what they were out on strike for. In some cases there were shops which 
came out on strike and told the men that employed them that they had no 
grie\anec whatever, but were simply going out m sympathy with the others. 
Then, of course, after they lmd been out a couple of weeks they kind of formu¬ 
lated grievances so that by reason of that we could not undertake to act with 
them, because, practically speaking, there was never any action taken by tlie 
body of the weavers themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, when these weaveis went out of Doherty’s mills, did 
jour organization at that time take an interest in the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But your men were thrown out of work? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any inquiry h.v yourself or other officers of the 
organization as to why the weavers were out throwing your men out of work? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, yes; in a formal way. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what l want to get at, what you did in that respect 
at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, to get at that time properly you would really have to take 
up previous to the strike when this three and four loom question that brought 
on llie strike was up in the Doherty Do before the strike occurred. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t want to get the right or wrong, T mean as to the in¬ 
tention, but I do want to get at the why of the strike, what caused it. You 
may state your three or four loom proposition. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, as I stated, previous to the strike occuring I, along with 
the committee of weavers and also a committee from the warpers, went and 
notified the Doherty Co. in regard to the three or four loom proposition, and 
we had several conferences trving to convince him that it would very likely 
precipitate a strike if he persisted on going on with the fours. 

Mr. Thompson. How long was this prior to the first strike? 

Mr. Morgan. It may he three or four weeks previous to the strike. 

Mr. Thompson, llow long had the looms been in force there, or been put into 
effect, three or four looms? 

Mr. Morgan. They had been running some months previous to that. 

Mr. Thompson. Some months? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what specific thing did you take up with the manu¬ 
facturer at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Representing the weavers and the loomers, we took up the 
proposition that if he insisted upon them running three or four looms he would 
very likely bring about a strike, and tried to persuade him from it. On the 
other hand he told us of different firms throughout the country where they 
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were running them, also told of a firm here where they had run four frames 
12 years, ami he did not see why lie should not he allowed to run them. 

Mr. Thompson. You speak of three or four looms. Tell what that means. 
It means an attendant taking care of three or four looms, does it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us in your own way what that meant with reference to 
the workers. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, it meant this to the workers: If one weaver ran four 
looms where they formerly ran two, every other weaver would he thrown out 
of work. That was the principal objection we had to it. 

Mr. Thompson. What was said to you at that time other than what you have 
now said, by Mr. Doherty? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, he simply told us it was a question of competition with 
Pennsylvania. That he was forced into the position to make this low class of 
goods; that is, that grade of goods; that his competitors in that line of goods 
were running three and four looms, and if he was going to manufacture that 
kind of goods he would have to make it on the throe and four loom basis. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that the only conference you had with him? 

Tdr. Mougvn. We had several conferences. 

Mr. Thompson. That was the result of your conferences? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time you Mere working with the weavers? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not as part of your organization, lmt simply because they 
were working in the same mills with your people? 

Mr. Monuvx. Simply trying to avoid trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. When the strike* occurred it was three or four weeks, I take 
it, after your conference with Doheity? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What then did you do with reference to these same weavers 
that you represented at these conferences? 

Mr. Morg\n. Well, they then merged into practically one mass. You could 
not hardly call it an organization because 1 don’t suppose* there* was r> per cent 
of them organized when the strike took place 

Mr. Tiio.m [’son. When these same weavers that yon represented, while un¬ 
organized while working in the mills, what did >ou do with them when they 
came on ’ Did you cooperate with them at that time? 

Mr. Mohgan. No. Prneticnllv the thing stood dead. That was all. Nothing 
further, but we were not working and they were not working 

Mr. Thompson. Put while your people wore working and while these weavers 
wore w r orklng you took up these matters with Dohertj ? 

Mr. "Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Put when thev wont out on strike and \our people were out 
on strike you stood hack and did not carry on further negotiations. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Moug\n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason that >ou negotiated prior to the strike 
and then stopped negotiating after the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Because there was nothing further to negotiate about. The 
mills wore shut down, lie was going to run three or four looms, as he warded. 
What further could wo do? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, your people were out of work. 

Mr. Morgan. We could not make him start tin* place up 

Mr. Thompson. It looks as if there was more reason then, from my point of 
view, for negotiating than there was before. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. At least, you considered there was nothing for you to do? 

Mr. Morgan. We were ready and willing to do anything we could if they 
were willing and wanted us to, but if they wanted to continue fighting there 
was no room for negotiation when they wanted to fight. 

Mr. Thompson. After the mill first went on strike, how soon after that did 
you have a meeting of your people or of vour officials, or a coterie of your 
officials, to determine what action, if any, you should take? 

Mr. Morgan. We met on our regular mootings, the first and third Friday, 
and ft seemed everybody knew in the tracle that the Henry Doherty Co. was out 
on strike. 
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Mr. Thompson. How long did it take for that strike to spread to the other 
mills? 

Mr. Morgan. I could not say positively. It was a number of weeks, though. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in a general way, how long? 

Mr. Morgan. Maybe four or five weeks. 

Mr. Thompson. In about how many mills did it spread? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, they set a given day when they were to claim a general 
strike. ►Some rescinded and some did not; and then it was constantly shifting 
until they got them all Involved in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, at that time did your organization take any part or 
pass any resolutions or have any understanding among your members, either 
yourself or officers with reference to what jour attitude should be in that? 

Mr. Morgan. The understanding was the organization having control of the 
strike, we did not recognize it as a trade-union movement, and for that reason 
we did not wish to be mixing with them or mixed up with them. 

Mr. Thompson. This organization, you mean the Industrial Workers of the 
World? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow soon after the strike, or if at the beginning of t lie strike, 
did they take possession of the strike? Did they start in possession at the 
time the Doherty people went out on strike, did they call them out? 

Mr. Morgan. JNo. 

Mr. Thompson. The people came out? 

Mr Morgan. The Doherty strike was simply a mix up. There were some 
belonging to the Vnitcd Textile Workers in that organization, and the Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World tried to break in on that shop, so that it was a 
mix up between the two organizations of the weavers. 

Mr. Thompson. But the strike itselt was not caused by their organization, if 
you know? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that would he a pielty hard question to answer. Some 
said the Industrial Workers of the World called it and some said they did not. 
Whether they did or not, I don't know. Practically speaking. I think they 
knew themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t think they knew? That is your opinion? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Let me understand your answer. You mean the people came 
out without the incitement of the Industrial Workers of the World, or that the 
Industrial Workers of the World didn't know' anything about it? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, some strikes—sometimes majbe half a dozen workers in 
a shop will decide it will be a good thing to call them out, and with the class 
of people they have working m tin* mills at (he present time, they simplj sa>, 
“Come on, stop the looms, (let out. (Jet out. Get out.” k>o God knows who 
calls that kind of a strike. I don't. 

Mr. "Thompson. Well, you think the mill workers, the Doherty walkout was 
caused because they could not adjust tins three or lour loom proposition with 
Doherty? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; that was the root of it. 

Mr. Thompson. And after that the other organization came in and helped to 
spread the strike to the other mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And then you withdrew jour hands from the situation? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there any organization affiliated with the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor which could proja-rly lake in weavers and loomers and other 
people that you say do not properly belong to your organization? 

Mr. Morgan. Is there any at the present time, do you mean, or at the time 
of the strike? 

Mr. Thompson. At that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, at that time, as I told you, some of them were affiliated 
with the American Textile Workers to the American Federation of Labor, in the 
Doherty shop; but, as 1 said, the Industrial Workers of the World broke in on 
them and practically destroyed that organization in that shop; that is, what 
little was left of it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, as I understood from your statement in regard to the 
membership of your organization, it would not take in these workmen? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; but there was a local of the weavers, understand, at 
the time the strike took place; that is, wliat was left of the weavers In the 
Doherty shop. 
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Mr. Thompson. Was this local consisting of weavers in the Doherty shop 
working with yoOr organization? ,, , „ 

Mr. Moboan. Yes, sir; it was affiliated with the American federation of 

Mr. Thompson. How large an organization was that, and was it active, or was 

W Mt^MoLan. Well, at one time it was unite active; that is, maybe a year 
previous to that time. Had about 1,800 members. And then it dwindled down 
to, practically, the Doherty shop, with, maybe, a hundred or less. 

Mr. Thompson. Alamt how many weavers are there working in 1 uterson? 

Mr. Morgan. Hroad-silk weavers? 

Mr. Thompson. Vos. ^ 

Mr. Moboan. 1 should judge it would be 6,000 or 7,000. 

Mr Thompson What, if anithmg, was done by your organization towaid the 
close'of the strike to bring about the linisli of it, if anything; and what was done 
by lids other organization of weavers affiliated with the American federation 

0t jlr Mono, an Well, as I told you. when that strike occurred, practically, that 
organization which was affiliated with the American Federation of Dnlmr went 
out of existence, then and there. That was the end of Unit organization, at the 
hoginning of the strike. You want to know what my organization did toward 
l'rfnging about a ooulercnce or settlement of the strike at any stage of the 
game? 

Mr MoroanuT might slate, directly—the organization directly—none ; but t.here 
is (lie central labor body ot Paterson, N. .1., which tried to arrange a conleit.net 
between the manufaeturers and the workers—to bring about a conference °pmdnK 
Hi,, wuy for a settlement. And there was a committee appointed l«y the untial 
1 allot* hotly, and this committee went and saw the general strike committee, and 
the general strike committee seemed to think well til the plan and they ap¬ 
pointed 3 from each one of the parts- that is, 3 from the dyers, A from he rib- 
!,„n weavers, 3 from the hroad-silk weavers, and 3 irom Urn general; that Is, 
the outliers and winders and things like that, consisting of 12, and with theta 
gained an understanding with some manufacturers in the city that they vtwl'1 

be salislietl with a .., and the strike committee was perfectly satis ied. 

Everything was all arranged, the committee was appointed and everything, 
and i'll ,t as they were about to adjourn, Mrs. Flynn—“ flirls F lynn jumped in 
mnl kn xkoil the tiling sky-ldgli, said they would not have anything to do with 
anybody connected with the American Federation of Labor—hey were a lot 
of'fakers and grafters—and site knocked this committee out entirely. And she 
came hack to (lie Central Labor Union—this hotly—with a proposition which 
She knew could not lie carried out. just to discredit the American usleratnin of 
Labor She asked all organized trades m P.aterson to declare a .4-hour strike, 
to show they were in good faith; and she knew perfectly well that all trades 
connected with the American Federation of Labor were working tinder agree¬ 
ments with manufacturers and could not do it, and that was a card she played 
to break off this conference, winch she succeeded in doing. 

Mr. Thompson. That ended it V 

Mr Mono an. That knocked the committee sky-high. 

Mr. Thompson. You say the strike sort ol petered out i 

Mr Mohgan Yes; at the finish. . . . 

Mr. Thompson, llow soon after that did it start to peter out, or had It 

MorcIIn' Oh it was a long time after that. That was only while the 
strike was im about six weeks, and the strike lasted pretty near six months 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did the president of your organization, John 
Golden, come here during the strike? 

Mr. Thompson 0 Wllai effort did he make, If any, in regard to settling the 
strike or taking those weavers and others into your organization. 

S Mr Morgan. 4 ' Well, I might state that there was a request from a number of 
the workers- that is, that the American Federation of Labor should send Its 
representative in here and try and get some of the workers organized togitlu.r, 
if they could get them to organize, and try and bring about a conference and 
brine “about a settlement. They called a meeting for the armory up here on 
Market Street. The meeting was arranged; and there was also, I believe, from 
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paper reports and from reports of people attending the meeting, tlmt the Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World decided they were going to go up to that meeting 
in the armory and break it up, if possible. This meeting was arranged in the 
armory, and there was something like fifteen or sixteen thousand people in the 
meeting, and they succeeded, in a way, in breaking it up. It was one of the 
wildest scenes, and Hill Hayward came hedging through with fellows and 
tried to cause a disturbance, and he succeeded in causing a disturbance to a 
certain extent. Then the police had to rush the crowd and drive the 15,000 out. 
After they got them out live or six thousand came back and held the meeting. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, in reference to the work that Mr. Goldman was able to 
do here, then, didn’t he form any organization of those workers? 

Mr. MoiuiVN. No, sir. They claimed unless they could have a majority of 
the workers who were on strike they would not take the work up under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Thompson. How long did Mr. Goldman stay here at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. I guess he was here, off and on, for two or three weeks. 

Mr. Thompson. And the result was that he was not able to get a majority, 
and the matter died? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; we could not got a majority. We opened headquarters 
in Market Street and one other headquarters, and as soon as we did the I. W. W. 
got out pickets and used threats of all kinds to keep them away, and what they 
would not do to them as they wont near the place. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 Hiring the length of the strike, Mr. Morgan, were any people 
killed, if you know'? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, there was only one man; he was supposed to be a dyer’s 
helper on Riverside. It remains a mystery as to how he was killed. 

Mr. Thompson. Was lie a striker? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. I think bo was one who went in and acted as a strike 
breaker; but they never found out definitely how he was killed. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there a great deal of disorder, and what form did it 
take? Did it take the form of slugging people or breaking of property? 

Mr. Morgvn. Well, yes; there was considerable disorder, but with no more 
than you might generally expect where there were 25,000 people out on a strike. 
A lot of the papers garbled the reports so as to make it appear that it was 
something awful, tl was not near as had as some of the papers put it. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, it was just about the kind of a strike you 
would expect where 25.0(H) people were out on strike? 

Mr. Morgan. I think it was very peace!ul for a strike of that size. 

Mr. Thompson. You think it was very peaceful? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the people conduct themselves in a fairly orderly man¬ 
ner, do you think? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What pictures did the newspapeis print at that time of the 
disorder? You say it was not as had as they pictured it? 

Mr. Morgxn. Out of a very trilling affair they would make it appear that it 
was a great big not, and all (Imt sort of stuff. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they do that often? 

Mr. Morgan. Quite often; yes, sir. Some of the papers in particular seemed 
to take a great deal of delight in tiring tilings at Paterson, anyhow. 

Mr. Thompson. They did? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. From the reading of the papers, then, one would get a totally 
different Idea of the strike than it was actually? 

Mr. Morgan. From what it w r as actually; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They did? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, the element of disorder and violence was 
made up and made to appear more rather than less? 

Mr. Morgan. Then' was a lot of stuff that went on that did not appear of the 
disorder; threats and intimidation, and all that, that was done very quietly. 
At the same time it was very effective. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time you were here in Paterson all the lime? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Thompson. You were watching the progress of the strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. Your men were out of work? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the attitude, if you know, if you observed it, of 
ilie authorities, say, the police, toward the strikers? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, I think the attitude of the police was very fair, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Thompson. You think it was very fair? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; very fair. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they cause many arrests or not, if you know? 

Mr. Morgan. There was quite a lot of arrests, but, at the same time, there 
was always a certain chance of disorder that they were trying to avoid. I ha\e 
seen them arrest crowds of IK) or 40, and you would think it was arranged for 
a moving-picture show. It was such a burlesque, some being taken into the 
patrol wagons, and some jumping in the patrol wagon, some trying to get in. 

Mr. Thompson. What would be the occasion of those arrests? 

Mr. Morgan. Too big a crowd congregated together, and they were afraid of 
disorder. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you see any of those crowds? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; I seen several of the crowds. 

Mr. Thompson. How would the police come—in the patrol? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To the place? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What would they do when they got tiiere? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, the crowd that was not dispersed, if the ofileer who was 
on watch dispersed them, they would line up a few and put them in the patrol. 

Mr. Thompson. How did they get in the patrol? 

Mr. Morgan. Some would rush to get in; only too glad to got in, apparently. 

Mr. Thompson. The officers never hml to use any force or coercion to got 
them in? 

Mr. Morgan. Not any that I seen. There was force according to the news¬ 
paper reports, but t didn’t see any. 

Mr. Thompson. You didn’t see any? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the people riot at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; not what you might term a riot. 

Mr. r l tompson. Did they seek to resist the officers? 

Mr. Mocgan. Yes, sir; going through a crowd like that, there was remarks 
that were passed to the officers that wen* very insulting. I seen one down on 
I (each Street, where a man deliberately spit in an officer's face; and I want to 
sav that officer had all his nerve with him when he stood for it. 

Mr. Thompson. At those times you saw the people being taken in the patrol 
wagon, did the people resist and strike hack at the officers? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the people fight back? 

Mr. Morgan. Not that I seen. 

Mr. Thompson. Did the officers at that time, so far as you saw, do anything 
to incite the people? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; as a general thing they would go through the crowds 
joking with them and in good humor, and try to pass it off as light as possible. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, from your standpoint the people welcomed the coming 
of the patrol wagon and went with the officers? 

Mr. Morgan. Judging from the way they gol in you would think so. 

Mr. Thompson. At least, that was the way it appeared to you at that time? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the condition of the prisoners when they were 
taken into the courts, when they were arrested? Or what was done with those 
people, generally—taken in the patrol wagon? 

Mr. Morgan. Some were taken to jail, and some were sentenced, and sen¬ 
tence suspended; and different things. It is hard to say. 

Mr. Thompson. How many courts have you here dealing with those matters? 

Mr. Morgan. The recorder’s court generally dealt with those cases. 

Mr. Thompson. How many judges sit in that court? 

Mr. Morgan. One. 

Mr. Thompson. What was his name? 

Mr. Morgan. Recorder Carroll. 
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Mr. Thompson. Was he sitting at that time through the strike? 

Mr. Mouoan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you attend the* court meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You did not? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What you know about what was done with the prisoners was 
general information? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; tiiat is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you hear of any cases where Recorder Carroll was 
said to have severely handled the people? 

Mr. Mokgvn. There were some cases of that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally, so far as you know, what was the attitude of the 
strikers toward Recorder Carroll in regard to his dealing with them? 

Mr. Morgan. Kind of antagonistic. 

Mr. Thompson. Antagonistic? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason, so far as you know, for that antago¬ 
nistic attitude ol tin 1 strikers? 

Mr. Mokgvn. Well, in most cases they seemed to think he gave them more 
than they deserved; that he was too severe with them. 

Mr. Thompson. What reason do you form m your own mind as to why the 
people would jump into the patrol wagon and then object to the way the 
recorder would handle them? 

Mr. Morgan. It then became a more serious matter, later on, to be arrested. 

Mr. Thompson. Then when it became a more serious matter later on, what 
was the attitude toward the patrol wagon when they were arrested? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 don’t know; I wasn’t there. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you only saw this during the early period of the 
strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Later on you didn’t set* them? 

Mr. Mono vn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything more, Mr Morgan, that you would like 
to state m connection with what you have already spoken about? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sn : the only thing 1 want to state Is, the reason the big 
strike came oil was, it was a lack of organization. 

Another thing, I might say as to why the strike came off, there is a lack of 
organization, and why there is a lack of organization is on account of the great, 
inllux of immigration to this country, where it is impossible with the class 
of people we have to organize them along the same lines. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your organization doing now to organize those 
people? 

Mr. Morgan. To organize them? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. \Ye have tried and attempted different times, hut it seems almost 
an impossibility of getting them right around. There are so many different 
classes, and they seem to he antagonistic to organization unless you can form 
an organization that will give them instant action. They want something to 
strike right away, and seem to think strikes is the only thing to benefit them. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there an organization among them now of the Industrial 
Workers of the World? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir; 1 think so. 

Mr. Thompson. You probably don’t know this, hut if you do know I will ask 
you to state whether it is a strong organization or not. 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t know that; I couldn’t say. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Lennon. I w r ould like to ask a Question. 

Mr. Morgan, were many of the members of the fixers and twisters’ union 
arrested during those troublous transactions of which you have spoken? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Not many of your members? 

Mr. Morgvn. None. 

Commissioner Lennon. None of your members? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, a little about the organization. I don’t know 
whether it is clear to the minds of all the commissioners, but your organization 
is a uatiouul organization, but a part of the United Textile Workers? 
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Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, you have locals in Paterson and you also have 
locals where there are silk mills in other parts of the country? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did the United Textile Workers have any consider¬ 
able number of local unions in this city besides those in your union? 

Mr. Morgan. Do you mean- 

Commissioner Lennon. Weavers? 

Mr. Morgan. No weavers at ail. They have locals in the city, but not in the 
weaving trade. They have knitters. 

Commissioner Lennon. Tell what those were. 

Mr. Morgan. Card cutters, harness builders, warpers, knitters, and these 
here—there are two locals m the hosiery and glove trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. Will these local unions of the textile workers, inclu¬ 
sive of yours, take in the membership of all who are employed in these mills 
and have a desire to come in? 

Mr. Mokgvn. No, sir. Practically those locals that are organized here have 
got their respective branch. 

Commissioner Lennon. What about these local unions? 

Mr. Morgan. Practically they are locals organized hen* in their respective 
branches. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the other people working m the mills eligible to 
membership in the organization? 

Mr. Morgvn. Yes; by forming another local. 

Commissioner Lennon. Of the same trade? 

Mr. Morgan. Broad silk weavers, or ribbon weavers, or dyers, or artv thing; 
they could lorm a local at any time. 

Commissioner Lennon. All eligible to membership in this United Textile 
Workers? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And had been for some time prior to this trouble 
breaking out? 

Mr. Morgvn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. What about the papers showing up the conditions 
here during the strike as being much worse than they really were? Do you 
mean the Paterson papers or the papers in the United States outside of Pater¬ 
son ? 

Mr. Morgan. Outside of Paterson. 

Commissioner Lennon. Your local papers, from your viewpoint, dealt very 
fairly with the contest? 

Mr. Morgvn. Yes; fairly well. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are the principal races represented here—say, 
the four or five principal races represented in the textile mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Italians and Jews—I guess the Italians and Jews are predomi¬ 
nating. 

Commissioner Lennon. Aie there a large number of English-speaking people? 

Mr. Morgan. No; it is as great as it used to he some years ago. They used 
to represent practically SO per cent of the trade; to-day I don’t think they 
represent more than 15 per cent. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, how long has it taken for that change to come 
about? How long since the SO per cent were English-speaking people? How 
many years ago? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, maybe 20 years ago. I might state as the standard of 
wages went down the class of workers that came in got poorer. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now. lake these Italians first. Do you know, ns a 
citizen of this city, wind her they become citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Morgan. The Italians? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; as a general rule. 

Commissioner Lennon. As a general rule? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Flow about the Hebrews? 

Mr. Morgan. I guess they do, too. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then most of these foreigners that come in here do 
become citizens of the United States in due time? 

Mr. Morgan. That is with reference to the Italians and Jews, they do. I 
don’t know how about these Syrians and Armenians they are coming in now. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Are they recent employees? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; new ones coming into the industry frequently the last 
year or twin—within the last couple of years, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What wages would the loom fixer or twister be able 
to make in the mills in this city? 

Mr. Morgan. Minimum rate of wages $19 a week. 

Commissioner Lknnon. How many weeks will they work in the course of a 
>oar? Take a normal year—average year? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, I don’t suppose that in the normal year they would lose 
more than six or eight weeks’ work on an average. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Then they work about 40 weeks per year, or more? 

Mr. Morgan. Depends somewhat on how they are divided up. The loom fixer 
is kept on after the slack period, because it Is necessary even though the 
machine is stopped to keep him there; but that applies to the twister; it 
throws him out of work because he has got to be just there to put the warps 
in when they are running; and the fixer has got to be there more of the time. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Then the loom fixer works a greater number of 
weeks than the twister does? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. How much more? 

Mr. Morgan. I presume he would maybe get six or eight weeks more out 
of the year than the twister would. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are the number of hours a day established? 

Mr. Morgan. Ten hours a day and live on Saturday. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That is 55 hours in the week’s work? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Well, does your rule as to wages and hours apply 
to all the loom fixers and twisters whether they are members of your union 
or not? Take the nonunion men- 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). Well, as a general rule the nonunion man don’t 
pay anything, but he gels all the benefits that we fight for. 

Commissioner Lennon. What were the wages of the loom fixers and twisters 
20 years ago? 

Mr. Morgan. Sixteen dollars and fifty cents a week' 

Commissioner Lennon. Then there has been some increase in that 20 jears? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. The minimum now is $19. 

Commissioner Lennon. What proportion of the raw silk industry is sup¬ 
posed to bo located in Paterson and about Paterson? 

Mr. Morgan. I should judge about 30 per cent of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, of the industry in the Cm ted States? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And are New Jersey and Pennsylvania the principal 
manufacturing districts for that business? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. What about the ribbon mills; arc they large mills? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; they are big mills in Paterson. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is that industry also largely concentrated in 
Paterson? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. I am not so concerned with the ribbon as the broad silk, 
as all my experience was with the broad silk. But there is more ribbon in 
Paterson; that is, in proportion to the men in the trade than broad silk. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do the members of your union have to serve any 
apprenticeship? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. How long? 

Mr. Morgan. Three years. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does jour union enter into trade agreements with 
employers ? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not at all? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; only to the extent that, as I said before, verbally—that 
is the understanding that if they want men they have got to send to the organ¬ 
ization and have got to pay the minimum rate of wages. Of course, if they 
have got some in there that won’t join the organization, of course, they can 
keep that kind of men and we will withdraw ours from them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, just about Paterson, you are speaking in answer 
to that question; but in other parts of the country do the loom fixers and twist¬ 
ers enter into agreements with their employers? 
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Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. The same policy is pursued? 

Mr. Morgan. TIio same policy is pursued. 

Commissioner Lennon. You make out a schedule of wlmt you want, and that 
is all the agreement you have? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. A verbal agreement? 

Mr. Morgan. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. How long does it usually run? Would you change 
that agreement in 30 days if conditions in the trade changed? 

Air. Morgan. We have changed; the price we have changed four times in 32 
years. 

Commissioner Lennon. Four times in 22 years? 

Mr. Morgan. Thirty-two years. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, w'ouhl your organization feel, under the policy 
it is pursuing, that if you made a verbal agreement, say, of this kind to-day, in 
two weeks from now jou could make another agreement changing those con¬ 
ditions? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then you do consider your organization, so far as 
the agreements are concerned, a stable one for the manufacturer? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And a policy that can he depended upon for some 
considerable period of time? 

Mr. Morgvn. Yes, sir. 1 might state that in a great many cases—T would 
safely say in 35 per cent of the cases—the manufacturers pay more than our 
verbal agreement, calls for; he pays more than that. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is a matter that is dealt with by the foreman 
or manufacturer in that work? 

Mr. Morg\n. Well, it is a question of bidding for the better men in the trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. How does that come about? What causes that? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, there are what you might call lirst-class men in the trade, 
and second-class men and third-class men. If a man is wanting to get hold of a 
lirst class man, ho is willing to pay .$4 oi .$5 a week more than the rate, and ho 
is naturally bidding for the best men. And the best men naturally work where 
the best price is paid. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now', are any other kind of employees in the silk 
industry getting the same wages or as high wages as the members of your 
union? 

Mr. Morgan. The warpers. 

Commissioner Lennon. I>o they still get higher or about the same? 

Mr. Morgan. About the same. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they have also members that get more than 
their verbal scale calls for? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is this true of jour members in other parts of the 
country? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. In fact, the whole trouble is to get men who will leave 
the center here and go out to those dilferent places, for even when a man gets 
a higher scale—in fact, I have had jobs I could not supply men for, although 
they were willing to pay $5 or .$6 a week above the scale. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there a shortage of loom fixers and twisters in the 
industry? 

Mr. Morgan. Is T o, sir. But the idea is this, jou can’t get men to go out of 
town. If you send a man out of the city t<> work, and he goes to one of these 
little one-horse towns where there is one mill, if anything happens to that mill 
or there is any dispute, it means that he may he a long time getting another 
job and will have to move Ids family, and if he gets $5 or $0 a week more he 
would have to be there a number of years before he would be compensated for 
the move; and if he gets out he would have to get a job elsewhere. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there any mills in Paterson which the loom 
fixers and twisters consider union mills, so far as they are concerned? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, yes; practically all of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Practically all of them? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; of any size. There are some little business places that 
you can’t hardly count. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is, they employ members of your union? 
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Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. And the agreement is, as you have stated, only a 
verbal one—as you previously stated? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you want to ask any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. 1 behove you said that about 15 per cent are now 
English speaking, did you not? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, of the whole 30,000? 

Mr. Morg\n. Yes, sir. That is just an estimate. 1 have no method of saying 
positively that is so. That is the only thing T can say, that it is an estimate. 

Commissioner Commons. By “English speaking” what do you mean? 
Wouldn’t these Italians be English-speaking people? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, yes; some of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you include the Italians speaking English? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; those that are horn here and speak English you can hardly 
detect them nny more. They just simply grow up like the rest does. 

Commissioner Commons. And that would include the other nationalities, in 
so far as they speak English? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you spoke about the decrease in wages. 1 
presume that refers to all other occupations except loom fixers, twisters, and 
warpers? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you an idea or could you state anything that 
would show the decrease in wages in this period that you are familiar with? 

Mr. Morgvn. Well, now that needs kind of a technical explanation. You 
might say, for instance, take the wages to-day and go over it, and you would 
say the difference ain’t so great as what it was 20 years ago; but if you take 
what each weaver receives per yard for what he produces to-day and what la* 
received 20 years ago you will find that the decrease is over 50 per cent. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, take the wages which he receives per week 
and for the year, there would be no decrease there? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; I think there would be some decrease there, too. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you an idea as to bow much the increase 
would be? 

Mr. Morgan. I should think about 20 years, or maybe 25 years ago, in 
the broad silk an average weaver’s wages ran about $13 or $14 a week, and I 
don't think to-day they will average more than $0 50 or $10; that is, take 
it on an average. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, we will say, from $14 down to $10- 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). From about $13 to $10? 

Commissioner Commons. About from $13 down to $10? 

Dir. Morg\n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. How long ago was that in comparison with? 

Mr. Morgan. About 25 years ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Wiiat nationalities were working at $13, at that 
wage at that time? 

Dir. Morg\n. Well, English, French, German, Scotch—was the predominating, 
and quite a little Italians, but not so much so. 

Commissioner Commons. And those that now are getting $10 are mainly 
Italians and Jews? 

Dir. Morgan. DIostly Italians and Jews. Of course, the Armenians and 
Syrians are coming in quite fast now; at the present time there is quite a 
crowd of them. 

Commissioner Commons. Of those weavers what proportion of the 30,000— 
and does that include all the employees? 

Mr. Morgan. That includes everything, dyers, weavers- 

Commissioner Commons. And broad silk? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; I should judge there would be maybe 7,000 broad- 
silk weavers. 

Commissioner Commons. And how many, altogether, in the broad-silk indus¬ 
try, or do you distinguish? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that is pretty hard—to divide them up. 

Commissioner Commons. How many of the weavers out of the 30,000 em¬ 
ployees in all branches- 

Mr. Morgan. I said about 7,000 broad silk. 
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Commissioner Commons. And how about (he ribbon? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, as I told you before, I was not so •much conceded with 
the ribbon, as I did not follow that branch. In fact, I think myself, in noticing 
(lie line of witnesses here, while the ribbon industry is a big industry, you 
ha\e not got a man from the ribbon weavers from the labor side; and yet it is 
bigger than the broad silk. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the next occupation, with reference to num¬ 
ber, to the weavers? 

Mr. Morgan. Dyers. 

Commissioner Commons. IIow about their wages—have they changed in the 
last few years? 

Mr. Morgan. Of course, the dyers and heljiors, I guess, have increased a little, 
because they were so remarkably low. 

Commissioner Commons. The dyers? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; well, the dyers. I couldn't say; but there aren’t many 
dyers in a dyehouse, although there may be a big mass of people working 
there, but they are mostly helpers than anything else. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know what the helpers get? 

Mr. Morgan. I guess they get about $11 a week or .$12 a week now. 

Commissioner Commons. They get more than the weavers? 

Mr. Morgan. No. You asked me before what was the average wages per 
week. Now you ask me what the dyer gets. Now, that is not his average. 
Maybe he gels $11 a week, and won’t work but half the year. That brings his 
wages down to about $5.50. 

Commissioner Commons. The weavers’ pay is all by piecework? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, practically all piecework; that is, m broad silk. In rib¬ 
bons l believe it is mostly daywork. 

Commissioner Commons. Aud the dyers are paid by the week? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, what can a weaver make on this four-loom 
basis in the broad silk? 

Mr. Morgan. Wed, that is a big question to ask. 

Commissioner Commons. If be lias steady work through the week? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that’s a big question. A great deal depends on the class of 
work and what kind of a weaver he is. I might say that some of them may 
be as low as $12 and some of them run as high as $28. 

Commissioner Commons. I am trying to get the extreme range. What would 
you say wo ild be the highest a weaver would make—a good weaver—on a good 
machine and having the maximum pay? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, the best of them will run $25, $20, $27, and maybe $28. 
Likely you will he hearing before you get done something about these wages; 
but at the same time there are others that don’t make much more than $12. 

Commissioner Commons. But the average through the year, counting unem¬ 
ployment, would he about $10? 

Mr. Morgan. I was not talking about a four-loom weaver. I was talking 
about the one, two, and three. You asked me the average wage. That would 
be a big thing to answer. 

Commissioner Commons. Yes; it is; and T don’t want that, hut I want the 
lange; but now the issue, as I understand, is between the one, two, three, and 
four looms? 

Mr. Morgan. That was the issue; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. The men do now work mostly on three and four 
looms? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; mostly on two looms. A great deal depend* on the 
class of work. Some men on some work can’t hardly run one, and some will 
run two, and on the cheaper varieties they may run three and four. On some 
kinds of work it is a hard job for the weaver to run one loom. 

Commissioner Commons. Has there l>een any oflieial report made of wages 
by the State bureau of labor statistics or any other commission or body that 
you know of? 

Mr. Morgan. There lias been one issued by the United States and sent out 
here a couple of days ago. I got a copy of it. 

Commissioner Commons. Does It give these figures? 

Mr. Morgan. Gives the average wages. 

Commissioner Commons. Does it give the class of wages or different wages? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; it classifies the weavers, the loom fixers, the twisters 
and warpers, aud ail that, aud also the difference between the wages here 
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and in Pennsylvania. The great evil that we have had to fight against has been 
child labor in Pennsylvania. The wages on an average are 20 per cent lower in 
Pennsylvania than in New Jersey. 

Commissioner Commons. When the four-loom proposition eatne in, did it 
mean that one man should atteud four looms when formerly he had been at¬ 
tending to two? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Had there been improvements made in the loom? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Made a little more automatic? 

Mr. Morgan. A little bit. The new ones have got the warp stock motion on. 
Formerly they did not use those, but with those, in case a thread breaks out, 
the loom stops automatically. 

Commissioner Commons. You are a loom fixer? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And in your judgment, how many looms can a fixer 
take care of? 

Mr. Morgan. Just depends on the class of looms they are. Different classes 
vary—box looms, swivels, and plain looms—and all depends on the class of 
looms. 

Commissioner Commons. The loom fixer is responsible for keeping those 
looms in running condition? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, with these Improvements that have come in 
in the last few years, does the weaver hn\e to work harder on running four 
looms than on running two in these cases where you claim his wages have been 
cut down? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that is another hard proposition to handle, because 
weavers practically answer that there is. Some says it is bard work and killing 
work, and some that are doing it say that they would rather do that than run 
two. Which is correct I don’t know. I have not worked in the mill for 17 years, 
though 1 have watched them; though I know from practical experience that 
men can run four looms; and I know men that have been doing it for five years 
in the State of Pennsylvania. T think that as much as anything has caused the 
competition on cheap grades of goods and has forced the four-loom issue here. 
That is what I helio\e lias forced it. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if the efficiency of the machinery has so 
greatly increased, it might very well he that the wages would be very much 
smaller in proportion to the amount of work they did and still the weavers get 
much more pay? lias that been- 

Mr. Morgan. They get much more pay, but they produce much more cloth 
and do not get as much more pay. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you said on an average they had been re¬ 
duced? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. there has been a big reduction if you take the amount of 
jardage they turn out. 

Commissioner Commons. But not comparing with the yardage? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, that is the only way to compare it. If a man produces 
something he ought to be paid something for that production. He ought not to 
get less for producing more. 

Commissioner Commons. Would these looms he more expensive than the old 
ones? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, a little difference; not much. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there more wear and tear on them? 

Mr. Morgan. No, I don’t know that there is. 

Commissioner Commons. Do the companies have to arrange, then, for more 
efficiency to operate? 

Mr. Morgan. If you operate four looms on a proper basis, yes; the plant has 
got to be changed entirely. It has got to be changed entirely and equipped for 
that kind of w’ork; otherwise you couldn’t run it successfully. You take our old- 
line mills, and they started in to run three and four looms on that work that 
was being done successfully in other mills, and they couldn’t do it. It would be 
impossible for the workers to run them. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you have got to install that four-loom system, 
which means a practical rearrangement? 

Mr. Morgan. He has got to equip ins plant in its entirety for that kind of 
work. And I may state that when they started here first off they made a 
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i-onl big failure. Tlu'y didn't know really what they had to do, ami they had 
a dig around, and it cost a good many thousands of dollars before they 
quipped it and got it in shape to run it. 

Commissioner Commons. Does it mice a larger force of loom fixers to take 
are of those machines? 

Mr. Morgan, No, sir: just about the same. 

Commissioner Commons. Hot it does take considerable more expense and 
verliead expense to keep them in operation? 

Mr. Mokcan. To equip it; yes—in the first equipment ; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Commons. But afterwards in operating it does not take uny- 


hing more? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I should not think so. 

Commissioner Commons. So that the companies did put in some more invesl- 
nent in order to get this increased output for each employee? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. , , ,, 

Commissioner Commons. And from tlial it might follow that the employee 
vouId hardly he entitled to all the increased output? 

Mr Morgan. Oh, no: he is not entitled to all of it, I don’t suppose. 

Commissioner Commons Thru; is a question tlieie ol how to diAidc it? 

■Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you say that the speed and the strain upon 
he Markers has been increased by these improvements? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes: 1 think it lias. And 1 also think that the strain of a 
oik worker, upon lus o\es especially—that 10 hours a day is too long. It is 
jot hetny work, hut it is tedious work, and he inis got to he testing ins eves 
nid by kS or 30 own one has got to be wearing glasses, and you come and 
tpply for work with votir glasses on ami they don't want you, and you take 
cme of these looms with Wk 00, and 100 dent reels and 00 splits ot steel to Die 
inch and vou have got to feed these divisions; and il is very hard on (he eye; 
itnd ’when‘it comes to working in there by eleelric light or gaslight that strum 
an the eyes is too much, and they should not lie compelled to work m artificial 


’Commissioner Commons And you think that slrain is increased in running 
« larger number of looms, and (hat there is an increased strain? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, if you have got four to watch, you have got more than 
when vou have one or two or three. 

,mmis hiner Commons. Are women employed as weavers' 


Mr. Morcan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What would be She proportion between men and 

womon? , , , _,n , , 

Mr. Mokcvn. Oh, I "uoss ahoiil <»\<»nly split up—nhmit .*0 and •>() oath. 
Commissioner Commons. Oo I hey earn as nun h wages as 1 lie men? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; as a general rule. They get laud the same rale 
Commissioner Commons. There is no physical exertion connected with tlio 

"Mr ? Morgan No, sir-well, there is a lertain amount of physical exertion. 
Commissioner Commons, Women can turn out as much as men? 

Mr Morgan Well, t hat-is according to I he class ot Avork. A man would have 
the advantage for heavy work in figured and Jacquard work it lakes a strong 
man to run, and the others that are light and easy running any girl of 10 or 
IS years of age can run after they learn the business. 

Commissioner Commons. Has the proportion of women increased or decreased 

in this ’JO years? , , 

Mr. Mono an. i think the proportion ol women lias meiensed. 

Commissioner Commons. More women iioaa'. 

Mr Morgan. Yes. You understand go years ago 1 he general class of work that 
did Jacquard anil figured work required, ol course, considerable climbing. I he 
1 1,3 machines are elevated about 7 feet above the looms, and necessarily 
theVonvers have got to go aloft once in awhile, and a woman necessarily 
couldn’t do that unless she wore bloomers. ... . „ , 

Commissioner Commons. Why is it the organizers of the American federa¬ 
tion of Labor can not reach these different nut tonalities? Is it. mainly the 

will tel. you. however in my opinion it seemed 
to be that the influx of immigration around in and about New York is so 
grout’ that by the time v.m got a few of them together and get hem educated 
along the lines of benefits of trade associations there is another big bunch 
3SS19°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-23 
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in mid y<m Imve gut to cduciitc llicm, mid those you have educated drift off 
somewhere else. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, lake the Italians. They started in evidently, 
from what you say, about 20 years ago? 

Mr. Mokovn. About 25 years ago. 

Commissioner Common's. There must bo a number of Italians that speak 
English and are pretty well familiarized with the principles of federated labor? 

Mr. Mohovn. Ob. yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, don’t they serve as leaders and organizers 
amongst the newer Italians that eome in? 

Mr. Mohovn. It is a peculiar thing, as I told you before, that I can’t under¬ 
stand, hut amongst, those men when you form an organization they want instant 
uction Now, you know, as well as any man does if he knows anything about 
organization, you have got to protect your organization and you have got to 
educate your people and you have got to build up your fund and you have got 
to lay your plan bow you an* going to succeed. But these people seem to want 
instant action. If an organization is formed to-day. they want a strike to¬ 
morrow. That is a proposition. 

Commissioner Commons. Is this true of the English-speaking Italians? 

Mr Moroan Well, there are very few English-speaking Italians—they do 
not predominate amongst them. 

Commissioner Commons. 1 know; but how do they look upon it; are they 
as hasty as these others? 

Mr. Mokovn. They don’t seem to be willing to stick to any organization any 
length of lime unless they have a strike. I have seen 50 organizations in my 
time in this city of all kinds and descriptions. 

Commissioner Commons. When did the Jews begin to come in in number? 

Mr. Moimivn. About 10 or 11 years ago. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there many of them that speak English? 

Mr. Moroan. Oh, yes; quite a lot speak English. 

Commissioner Commons. How are 1 hoy on this proposition? 

Mr. Mohovn Well, if they call a meeting of tin* Jews you don’t know whether 
you come to any settlement if you did, and they would all talk at once. I 
don’t know what it would come to after you got them together. 

Commissioner Commons Is that true of the English-speaking Jews? 

Mr. Mohovn Well. I don’t know. Thev all talk in their own language when 
they talk together and they seem to want to have an organization of their own. 

Commissioner Commons Have >ou any idea that the employers could ar¬ 
range any system of taking care of these grievances of these non-English- 
spenking people, these unorganized people, distinct from the recognition of a 
union? 

Mr. Moroan. That is a hard proposition. You see, for instance, the manu¬ 
facturers of this city tell us that if it was not for a question of Pennsylvania—• 
if Pennsylvania would come to the nine-hour day, they would gladly do so, but 
it is a very peculiar feature of the thing that many manulaeturers in Paterson 
have their annexes in Pennsylvania. You can see the point. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there a tendency to move to Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Mokovn. You mean a tendency now to move to Pennsylvania? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Mokovn. No. sir. We headed that work off a number of years ago, and 
have done lots of organizing work and got considerable increases in Penn¬ 
sylvania. and the inducements are not as great in Pennsylvania as they used 
to be 

Commissioner Commons. More nearly equalized? 

Mr. Mokovn. It is coming up 

Commissioner Commons. Are the warpers organized? 

Mr. Moroan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do they have a local of warpers? 

Mr. Mokovn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And conducted like the loom fixers? 

Mr. Morgan. Much on the same plan. 

Commissioner Commons. As to minimum and no agreement? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons Why do you not have written agreements? 

Mr. Morgan. What is the use of having them if you get it without them? It 
always leaves you at liberty. What’s the use of going to a firm and asking them 
to sign an agreement for something you have already got and always have 
been conceded? 
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Commissioner Commons. I>oos 11k* firm over ask jou- 

Mr. Mono an (interrupting'). To enter into agreements? 

Commissioner Commons. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. No; it seems to be so long established they take it as a 
fixture. 

Commissioner Commons. I have figured that there are on an average eight 
loom fixers and twisters to an establishment of a hundred—take a factory 
that has a hundred employees, it will have about eight loom fixers. 

Mr. Moim \n. Not that many if it is plain work. The loom fixer will run 
HO looms, and (hat represents 25 weavers 

Commissioner Commons lint taking all the force of the establishment 

Mr. Mono \n. Would not he that many. You s<h\ four loom tixers then would 
employ a hundred and if you add the others there would he about 200, including 
warpers and t\\ isters and all. 

Commissioner Commons. Including tin* weavers and all there is? 

Mr. Moko\n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And how many warpers? 

Mr. Morgan. About six warpers, six or eight A great deal depends on 
the class of work. Now, on some classes of work you will need three times 
as many warpers as on a different class of work 

Commisisoner Commons. Then, from what you say, about 10 people out of 
150 that are now organized or capable of being organized in the industry would 
be about the extent of il ? 

Mr. Morgan. About eight. 

Commissioner Commons About eight? 

Mr. Moug\n. About S out of every 100. 

Commissioner Commons That >ou consider are capable- 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). That is, that we have been successful in or¬ 
ganizing. T don’t say “capable.” Wo ha\o tried time and time again to 
form locals for the American Federation of Labor and independent organizations 
of all kinds and every one of them has seemed to fail, and they all seemed, 
as soon as organized, to want an instant strike. 

Commissioner Commons. I>o you know whether or not these meetings of 
the federation hn\e been broken up because the organizers are charged with 
being fakers—I think you made that statement? 

Mr. Morgan. Oh, lho\ charge them with everything 

Conunis-'oner Commons Have there in times past been organizers of the 
Federation <‘ f Labor who have proven faithless to these p<*op!e? 

Mr. Morgan. None; as I know of in this city. 

Commissioner Commons No one has ever run awav with the funds? 

Mr. Morgan. Well. 1 might state that (here have lieoti little local organiza¬ 
tions where I helie\e the treasurer has been unfaithful once or twice. 

Commissioner Commons. But vou don’t know of any case where they have 
been sold out by their organizer? 

Mr. Morc. \n. Not that I know of 

Commissioner Commons. So you feel that there is no real just ideation on 
the part of these people in calling the federation of labor fakers? 

Mr. Morgan None whatever. They have always tried and have always done 
their best every time a call has been sent to come here and organize; ami 
if there is any fault it is with tin* workers themselves Of course, you go 
about the streets and you can hear different people talk and say this is so 
or that is so, and they will maybe make an accusation against representatives 
of the federation of labor; but you ask them if tliev will come up to that 
labor man and tell him that he is a faker and you will find out lie will hack out 
and he is not willing to come to the front and tell his story. And any man 
that tolls a story and isn’t willing to come to tin* front and tell it is not worth 
listening to. 

Commissioner Commons. Then, respecting all (his great proportion—probably 
00 or 05 per cent of the workers in the industry--who have not been able to 
organize, the main difficulty is this excitable nationality’ 

Mr. Morgan. It appears to ho that; although T still believe in persisting 
and in trying to get them in lino. We might find some way if we keep on 
trying. Every once in a while you will gather a few more to it anyhow. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you any information ns to the work the 
employers have done in the matter of what is called welfare work? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 
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Commissiom'r Commons. Or scientific management or anything of tlmt kind? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. I think that is all. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Morgan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY DOHERTY, JR. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us your name and address? 

Mr. 1 hHiKKTY. Henry Doherty, jr., Clifton, N. J. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami your business, please. 

Mr. Dohkkty. Silk manufacturer. 

Mr. Thompson. In New Jersey here? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of silk do you manufacture, Mr. Doherty? 

Mr. Dohkkty. Broad silks. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people do you employ in your mill, or do you 
have any more Ilian one null? 

Mr. Dohkkty. Two; one in Paterson and one in Clifton. T» the Paterson 
null we employ between 0(H) and 700, and in the Lake View mill Me employ 
about 700. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the extent of the silk industry of this city as com¬ 
pared with the industry there, is it larger in Paterson? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; by far. 

Mr. Thompson. How many employees are employed In that industry here, 
if you know. 

Mr. Dohkkty. I don’t know. I should judge about HO,000; between 30,000 
and 50,000. 

Mr. Thompson. If this is a fair question, how does your mill compare in size 
with the mills around the city? 

Mr. Dohkkty. I think it Is about the largest 

Mr. Thompson. What would he the size of the average mill 9 

Mr. Dohkkty. The average mill I should judge would ho about 50 looms. 

Mr. Thompson. How many looms are you operating? 

Mr. Dohkkty. A little over a thousand—about 1,002. 

Mr. Thompson. About 1,000 looms? 

Mr. Dohkkty. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the mill at Clifton; I think \<>u said you had 700 people 
there? 

Mr. Dohkkty. l r es, sir; about. 

Mr. Thompson. About bow would that he divided as to clashes of employees’ 

Mr. Doherty. What do you mean, male and female? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how many weavers and how many warpers and how 
many twisters and how many loom livers and how many dyers? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, the warpers I think we ha\e about 52; and weavers w’e 
have about 350 or 400; and the rest are winders, quill winders, and general 
helpers in and about. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the proportion of loom fixers? 

Mr. Dohkkty. One to every 50 looms. 

Mr. Thompson. And twisters? 

Mr. Doherty. Of twisters we have 31. 

Mr. Thompson. And warpers I think you said you had 52? 

Mr. Dohf.rty. About 52. 

Mr. Thompson. How long has your linn been in existence and doing business 
here in Paterson? 

Ml*. Doherty. The Henry Doherty Silk Co. has been doing business here 
about 14 years. My father has been in Paterson ever since there have been 
six-band looms in Paterson, and he used to weave with one of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you say that 14 years you have been connected with the 
business? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Doherty, it has been stated here that the weavers of 
your company made a demand on you in regard to this Installation of the four- 
ioom system—three and four loom system. Now, tell us what the condition 
was before you put that system in; what change was made at the time. 

Mr. Doherty. When we built the new mill we adopted the four-loom system, 
and we built the mill to meet those conditions and we put all the improve¬ 
ments on; and at that time it was a union shop all the way through as to loom 
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fixers, warpers, and they belonged to the federation of labor; and business got 
very bad and we laid oil—I believe we had only about 150 working for us, and 
of course, then they got disorganized and went to different places, and some 
went out on the trolley ears, and some left altogether; and then there came 
a little spurt; and before that our main thing was hard silk and tatfotas; and 
then we began to make messalines and there was a big demand for those and 
they were usually made in Pennsylvania and we had uniform prices; (hat is, 
the shop price list was 8| cents for two looms, and then we had a throe-loom 
price 1 and a four-loom price, but for messalines our price called for St cents, 
whereas in the city of Paterson and other mills were paying 71. And so we 
(ouidn't afford to compete on the two looms, so we put it all on the four looms; 
so with the two-loom weavers there was a little dissatisfaction and they claimed 
that they were thrown out of work. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, just a moment before we complete this mill equip¬ 
ment—this null was equipped with modern machinery so as to work three and 
tour looms? 

Mr. Potierty. All new machinery. We had four mills before that, Imt wo 
Imdt this new one. 

Mr. Thompson. And yon used tin' same employees in this now null that you 
had in the others? 

Mr. Poiierty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then these employees that you had put in the new null had 
been used to one and two looms? 

Mr. IIohekty. No, sir; they wore used to two and three looms, and we had 
adopted this four-loom system when we built the null 

Mr. Thompson. How long ago did you build the mill? 

Mr. Doherty. About four years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Morgan stated on the stand this morning that there had 
been a change by which you changed from the one and two loom system to 
the three and four loom system, and that he, representing or appearing for the 
weavers, had several conlerences with the representatives of your linn in re¬ 
gard to this change of system. 

Mr. PoiiKitrY. That was before we ever built the new mill, and they agreed 
to it and signed an agreement that they would adopt the four-loom system if 
we started up in Paterson under modern conditions. At that time it existed 
down Hast and we went all through their mills down there where they were 
doing it. 

Mr. Time pson. Mr. Morgan stated this morning that he saw you several 
times about it last year, about three or four weeks before the strike broke out, 
which was a little over a year ago. J)o you remember those conferences? 

Mr. Pohekty. Yes; I remember Mr. Morgan and mooting him scvoral times. 

Mr. Thompson. And lie said that he was not able to bring about any result 
to the negotiation lad ween yourself and the weavers? 

Mr, Pohekty. That is right. 

Mr. Thompson. That you said that in Pennsylvania they were using tins 
three and four loom system on Ibis same kind of cheap silk and you couldn't 
soe why you couldn't use it? 

Mr. Pohekty. They used it here in Paterson four years before that In the 
I’.i-Hlinnt Sill; Co. 

Mr. Thompson, lint I say, was the conversation as lie stated it about right? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then there was an objection on the part of the weavers to 
mi alleged change which they said had taken place, and which he sa.vs took 
place some time before this controversy? 

Mr. Pohekty'. Now, we always ran four looms In the new mill ever since it 
was built, and the strike happened a year after—two years after the mill was 
built. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, at the time Mr. Morgan had these conferences with 
you, I mean these where the four-loom proposition was discussed, they had 
already been in use in this very mill for two years? 

Mr. Pohekty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you state that part of the institution of this three and 
four loom system, you had tin arrangement or agreement with the union per¬ 
mitting you to do that? 

Mr Pohekty. Permitting us to do that. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that agreement in writing? 
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Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of it? 

Mr. Doherty. I haven't it here; hut I can get it. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you furnish It to the commission? 

Mr. I)onfcjRTY. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other conferences or meetings with your employees did 
you have after this, to which Mr. Morgan has testified, as taking place between 
yourself and your linn before the strike began? 

Mr. Doherty. Of course, as I said, there was one big demand for messa- 
lines at. the time, so we put them all into four looms and the weavers that 
were vvea\ing two-loom taffetas, we had the work for them, so we adopted 
the four-loom system throughout the shop, and that caused some dissatis¬ 
faction. 

Mr. Thompson. You adopted the four looms throughout the shop for 
taffetas? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; for messalines 

Mr Thompson. You run jour whole shop on that kind? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And dropped the taffetas, the two-loom silks, at that time? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What kind of silk were \ou miming at the time of the strike? 

Mr. Doherty. At the time ol the strike we were running principally the 
messalines. 

Mr. Thompson. How does that differ from the other silks? 

Mr. Doi.krty. A \er.v easy weave. It is a satin weave. It is much easier. 
It is not a hard woi k. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that easier weaving to watch on the part of the weavers? 

Mr. Doherty To watch? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doherty. No; it is no easier to watch, hut it does not need as much 
watching; the ends do not break as easily. 

Mr. Thompson. Something has been said here with reference to the number 
of strands to the inch. Will you tell us briefly how one of those new looms are 
built. Ilow many strands they have across the loom, if you know? 

Mr. Doherty. How many what is that? 

Mr. Thompson. They said a great many—70 or 80 strands to the inch. 

Mr. Doherty. Seventy or eighty? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Doherty. No; we ne\er went on the four looms higher that b7-dent, 
3-thread. 

Mr. Thompson. Across the whole loom, how' many threads? 

Mr. Dofierty. About 0,100. 

Mr. Thompson. About 0,100? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Would the same number of threads he woven on the two 
silks? 

Mr. Doherty. On the what? 

Mr. Thompson. Two kinds of silks? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. What do >ou mean by the—two loom or four loom? 

Mr. Thompson. No; 1 don't mean two looms, 1 mean two kinds of silk. 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What is required of a weaver when he performs Ins work in 
watching a loom? 

Mr. Doherty. In watching a loom? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes: in taking care of his duties as a weaver? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, if he was running one loom, I would consider it very hard 
work, for the simple reason that if you run one loom you have to watch it all 
the time, where, if you get a loom where you get 80 per cent production out of 
it, that loom only requires watching twice a day. The weaver only works when 
the loom is stopped. If the loom is working, the weaver has no work, and as 
soon as you can get a loom to perfection, as they have In the cotton mills, where 
they go home and leave the looms running, as soon as they have that done, we 
won’t, need weavers. 

Mr. Thompson. What does he do? He conies there In the morning and takes 
oare of liis four looms. What does he do? Does he wait uutil the looms stop, 
or does he watch the threads? Who stops the machine, or do they stop auto¬ 
matically? 
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Mr. Dohkrty. Most of them <lo on the four looms. 

Mr. Thompson. They stop automaticallyV 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How about four looms? 

Mr. Doiikhty. Well, (>0 jH»r cent of them do on the four looms now. 

Mr. Thompson. It causes—toll what causes the loom to stop automatically, 
and what the operator does? 

Mr. Doiikhty. Well, this is an improvement on the loom that costs us about 
$50 aphve. 

Mr. Thompson. What stops it? 

Mr. Dohkuty. The ends breaking, and that slops it 

Mr. Thompson. One thread breaking stops the loom. 

Mr. Doiikhty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. As I understand you, when the weaver is there he don't have 
to look at the machines at all while they are running? 

Mr. Doiikhty. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Only when they are not running? 

Mr. Doiikhty. No. Hut the principal thing in running four looms is to get 
good silk. There are three gradings of silk. You can buy Hest No 1, which 
means—most men do that, and they could not run two looms nor one. and you 
can buy extra and double extra, and that is tin* kind we have, and weavers can 
run more looms. 

Mr. Thompson. That is up to the manufacturer? 

Mr. Doiikhty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, llow often do these looms slop, these automatic looms, with 
a brake on them’ 

Mr. Doiikhty. IIow often? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; how often? Very often’ 

Mr. Doiikhty. Well, I could tell better by telling the yardage we get off the 
looms. We get 00 per cent production in some looms; that is only one hour a 
day that a loom is stopped, during the whole day; that is for changing quills 
and tiller, and everything. 

Mr. Thompson. If all the weaver has to do is to attend the loom when stopped 
automatically and fix up his threading, it would seem from your statement that 
he could tend to more than four, perhaps? 

Mr. Doiikhty. What is that? 

Mr. Thompson. He might easily attend to more than four? 

Mr. Doni hty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. It doesn’t take long only to thread the breaks, does it? 

Mr. Doiikhty. No; it just depends on how good Hie weaver is. 

Mr. Thompson. And from your statement, apparently, a man could attend 
probably six or eight looms instead of four? 

Mr. Doiikhty. No; I would not say that, because if yon had—say you have 
got IX) per cent production out of a loom; that is one hour per day for one loom ; 
for four looms that would he four hours, and eight looms it would be eight 
hours, and someone would he standing all the time. If a manufacturer does not 
get in Paterson 75 per cent production out of a loom he will have to stop; you 
can go hack to two looms. 

Mr. Thompson. Doing hack to these conferences with your employees, was 
there any further eonfeience or notice, either with you—or notice given to you 
before the men stopped work at your mills, other than this conference you had 
with Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Dohkrty. Yes; I did not finish that other, what I was going to say. 
In this conference, when we adopted the four looms, it was a strike between 
the four-loom weavers and the two-loom weavers, because the four-loom weav¬ 
ers were satisfied. They were making big money. So, then, the two-room 
weavers, they had a meeting and they came down to the office and met my 
father, and they said, “We represent the whole mill, this committee.” So he 
said, “If you represent the whole mill, there is nothing else for us to do; 
you will have to strike. We are going to adopt the four-loom system.” So 
they stopped and got the whole mill out at that time, and I went to the hall 
myself and met them, and there was only the two-loom weavers there, not 
an> of the four-loom weavers, and the next day, why, they met, and I met 
them, and I said, “ We will promise to do away with the four looms. We 
don’t want to run the four looms, because,” I said, “ if we can run the two 
looms as cheap as anybody else, that is all we want, because u man can watch 
two looms better than four, and we would rather have a man running one 
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loom, because wo might get hotter work out of it.” They said, “If you will 
try it for 30 days, running two looms, we will accept a price of 74 cents,” 
which they are paying around Paterson, which was less by a cent than we 
are paying for two looms, and they all came back and started work again, 
and they were only working three hours and the four-loom weavers came 
downstairs and said, “ No.” 

They had a committee, and they said, “Why should we work for $14 a 
week when we are making $21 for the sake of a lot of poor weavers?” And 
my father said, “The other committee said they represented the whole mill.” 
Then the other committee shut off and they said, “We won’t work.” And 
they decided that they would have a strike, so we said, the only thing we will 
do, we will keep the price list, and they went out on strike, and they were 
about (JO—and the four-loom weavers came out, and they were about GO 
workers, and they were not on strike on the four looms, then* was no strike 
at all, but they laid a demonstration in front of the mill and brought them 
out. We turned them out ourselves, in fact, the four-loom weavers, so that 
there was not any strike on four looms in Paterson. 11 was the two-loom 
weavers, general I v, all through Paterson, causing the trouble, being they weie 
on tour looms. That was the biggest- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). The two-loom weavers went out on strike? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And the four-loom weavers staved in your place? 

Mr. Doherty. No; they followed them out They attended the meeting in 
tin* hall, we had to put them out, in fact. They were arguing all the tune in 
the mill. 

Mr. Thompson. T understood from you that the two-loom wenvois were will¬ 
ing to accept the 7\-cenf price? 

Mr. Doukuty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. That the four-loom weavers said, “We won’t do that; we are 
making $21 a week, why should we accept $14 for the poor workers? 

Mr. Doukuty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And when the strike was (ailed, however, they all went out 
on strike? 

Mr. Doukuty. No. When we attended the meeting the committee was made 
up of two-loom weavers, and we asked them, “Do pm repiesent the whole 
mill,” and they said, “Yes,” but there was not a four-loom weaver on the com¬ 
mittee. So they did not represent the whole null ; thoy only represented the 
two-loom weavers. Then we agreed to try it for HO (laws it they would ac¬ 
cept and go on the two looms and would do away with tin* four looms. And 
they came hack, and the font-loom weavers came hack, and said no; we an* 
accepting and giving up $7 a week.” 

Mr. Thompson. 1 understand that, hut I want to get at as to whether, when 
they came to strike, did (hey strike together, unitedly? 

Mr. Doherty Yes. They held meetings in the hall, different meetings, try¬ 
ing to tix it up among themselves, and then the strike* took place, and lasted 
two days, and the four-loom workers came lank at the end of two days, and 1 
believe a good many warpers and fixers were working at the same time, and 
there was no strike on the four looms. 

Mr. Thompson. You said you have 330 weavers? 

Mr. Dohkkty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, llovv many of those two-loom weavers and how many 
four-loom weavers? 

Mr. Doukuty. There were more two-loom weavers than four-loom weavers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, about what proportion? One hundred and fifty four- 
loom weavers and 200 two-loom weavers? 

Mr. Doukuty. That would be a pretty hard question, because that is the time 
wo were adopting and putting the weavers on four messalines. I believe 60 
per cent of the four-loom weavers came back. 

Mr. Thompson. Sixty per cent? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; GO per cent of them. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 thought Just GO of them? 

Mr. Doherty. No; GO per cent of the total number. 

Mr. Thompson. Then 40 per cent stayed out on strike? 

Mr. Dohkkty. Yes; not that they did not want to come back, but I would not 
work myself during the strike, to tell the truth. 

Mr. Thompson. From what you have stated, your wages that you have been 
paying are above the average in the city here? 
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Mr. Doherty. Yes; wo have* n pay-roll book that if anybody wants to go ovor 
it wo will produce it and show it to them. Every one in the mill, take hangers 
ami quillers and winders, and little boys, everything, the n\erage is $1G40 a 
week. We were in business 14 years before that, and our average used to run 
about, when wo first started in business, about $11. 

Mr. Thompson. Alter these two days, when part oamo back—GO per cent of 
the four-loom weavers—bow soon did the rest come back? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, they—one or two, I think, they came, but after, 1 should 
judge, about 100 weavers; that is all four-loom weavers. They were all heir¬ 
loom weavers that came back. 

Mr. Thompson. Alt of them came hack? 

Mr. Doherty. Not all, because there were—— 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Well, about bow long—two or three weeks 
altogether? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; they kept coming back right along. <>ut-of town weavers 
kept drifting in, and taking their jobs. 

Mr. Thompson. How many weavers have you got altogether at the present 
time? Did you say 

Mr. Doherty. About that, T should judge. 

Mr. Thompson. When did these extra men start to come ba<k? Were they 
your old two-loom weavers? 

Mr. Doherty. When tho strike was declared off; that was 1 think, July 
117 or lit). 

Mr. Thompson. And the strike occurred in February? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; in our place they started the strike in January 

Mr. Thompson. In January? 

Mr. Doherty Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you say these two-loom weavers stayed out until the 
strike was terminated? 

Mr. Doherty. No; not—yon imam the two-loom weavers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. This difference, you stated, between the two bodies sort of 
kept up throughout the strike? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. The reason why the two-loom weavers kept a wav was 
because we bad no use for them on that tlass of work, which wo haven’t 
today. We won’t make it on two looms. That was our equipment. We can’t 
afford to do it. 

Mr. Thompson. When they came back, who came first, the four-loom 
weavers? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; that is what wo are running there now. 

Mr. Thompson. And paying your rate of 8J cents now? 

Mr. Doherty. No; that was the two-loom price, and we paid on four looms 
(U (‘(>nts, and pay for it at the same price to-day 

Mr. Thompson. During the time tho strike was on. did you have an asso¬ 
ciation of master weavers m tbm town, manufacturers? 

Mr Doherty. Yes, ■dr. Several meetings; yes, sir 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got an association of silk manufacturers? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson. About bow many members have you? 

Mr. Doherty. I don’t know; I couldn’t tell you. Some of the other members 
could. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it pretty generally consist of the membership of the 
manufacturers here? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; only a good many of them have annexes in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr. Thompson. I am trying to get at your organization. You had an or¬ 
ganization of silk manufacturers here? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And generally it embraces the silk manufacturers of this 
eity? 

Mr. Doherty. Ob, no; there is only a small majority represented on the 
silk manufacturers here In Paterson; the biggest majority are not in the asso¬ 
ciation at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there an association composed of the larger or smaller 
manufacturers? 

Mr. Doherty. Larger. 
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Mr Thompson. Wliat percentage of the production of silk do they represent? 

Mr Doherty. I would not want to say. because I don’t know. 

Mr Thompson. Half? 

Mr. Doherty. Oil, T should think- 

Mr. Thompson (mten uptmg). I am not asking you for accurate figures. 

Mr. Doherty. About hall, I should say; oh, over half. 

Mr. Thompson. Has the organization a printed constitution and h>-la\vs? 

Mr. Doherty. That I don’t know; f am not a member myself; my father Is 
a member. 

Mr. Thompson. Your firm is a member? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who is the secretary of the organization, do you know? 

Mr. Doherty. Why, McCollin 

Commissioner Commons. Rosenheim is down here 

Mr. Doherty. Rosenheim is down here? 

Commissioner Commons Yes. 

Mr. DotiKirn. No; 1 don’t know who is secretary. I never attended a meet¬ 
ing myself of (he manufacturers. 

Mr. Thompson. You do not? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many weavers, or other people, were out on a 
strike, Mr. Morgan stated about. lio.OOO. It that about right? 

Mr. Doherty. That is what the papers estimated, about 1!.*>,000 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that is probably correct*' 

Mr. Doherty. Well, 1 thought there would be—take the silk business all over 
the city: 1 think then' would he more than that 

Mr. Thompson. More than that? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you out and around m the city during the strike? 

Mr. Doheriy. No, sir; 1 kept pretty well to myself in mv own place. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you ever threatened with any violence? 

Mr Doherty. No, sir; not to amount to anything. 

Mr. Thompson. Of your own knowledge, do you know much about the state 
of the community at that time, as to whether or not there was a great deal of 
disorder? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, for that amount of people being out on strike, when you 
get such a large number as that, I would say no. 

Mr. Thompson. You would say no? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir: not from what I saw. 

Mr. Thompson. Dnl you know, or do you know- 

Mr. Doiihr'IY (interrupting). I should say the police handled them very 
nicely. I think they kept them in .shape. 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion, the police ran the strike -very successfully? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes. sir; L think they did. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by handled it nicely? 

Mr. Doheriy. 1 mean to say, kept them in check. I don’t think they stirred 
them up in any way. In a great many cities they would drive them out of the 
city, arrest them and try to lock them up; but they kept them away from the 
mills, kept them scattered, and had all (he firemen doing patrol duty, and kept 
the mills well protected. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, they kept the strikers away trom the nulls? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was theie or was there not much slugging of the people 
working? 

Mr. Doherty. Of the workers? 

Mr. Thompson. People working in the mills at the time of the strike? 

Chairman Wai.su. Were there any cases of violence against the men work¬ 
ing in the mills? 

Mr. Doherty. They were well protected when they went to their homes. 

Mr. Thompson. That is what you have to say about the nice handling of the 
pol ice ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow did the police get along with the strikers, if you know? 

Mr. Dohkrtv How did they get along with them’ 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; was there much friction or not? 

Mr. DoHKirn. No, sir; l would not call It much friction for such a large 
strike. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wore there many arrests? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; not considering the number there was oil strike 

Mr. Thompson. Did you follow that pretty closely? 

Mr. Doiikktv. Well, no. I was at Clifton Township. We had a different 
police department altogether; a smaller department, but they handled the 
crowd very nicely. 

Mr. Thompson. How far is Clifton? 

Mr. Dohkuty. About miles or II miles 

Mr. Thompson. About two miles and a half? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, so far as you were concerned you did not have much 
trouble and did not see much trouble, if there was any? 

Mr. Doherty. No; we didn’t have much trouble. 

Mr. Thompson. And your ideas in reference to the way It was handled by 
the police and the number of arrests made is formed from what you beanl 
mostly? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were then* any of the people working m your mills heal on 
up and molested? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Two. There was one fellow who was put in the hospital; lie 
had his head cut open. Another tel low had his wrist sprained, and myself bail 
a gun drawn on mo coming to work; an Italian drew' a gun on me, but we 
chased Imn and caught him. It didn’t amount to anything; ho didn’t shoot. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all 1 have. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman W\i,sh. Mr. Doherty, it was stated by some person that your 
father had carol ally (bought out a plan, or some machinery hv which to mini¬ 
mize. or put a stop to, industrial disputes. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Dohkuty. No, sir; wo tried before they went out on strike; we tried 
to make cooperation, but they turned down the proposition 

Chairman W.usn. Briefly, to cooperate in what manner? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Well, that we would take a certain percentage of Ihe profits, 
even went as low as f> per cent. 

Chairman Walsit. You offered to give them publicity, to show them what 
jour cost was? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Yes, sir; they could appoint all their own bookkeepers and 
everything. 

Cliairi mn Waish. To whom did you submit that? 

Mr. Dohkuty. We even agreed they could have a form of board and run the 
place, have their own foreman and everything else 

Chairman Walsh. To whom did you submit that? 

Mr. Dom-imr. T think Morgan was one of them; Mr. Star, a warper; ihe 
weavers, was none of them represented. 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a representation from the \annus classes of 
omplojees on some committee to whom you made the proposition? 

Mr Dohkuty. Yes, sir; the committee that came down and wanted to go on 
strike. 

Chairman Walsh. Represented all of them? 

Mr Dohkuty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. That was how long before the main strike took place? 

Mr Dohkuty. Two weeks My father is in favor of organized labor, my 
father is, and a strong believer if it is organized right. 

Chairman Wxisir. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Commons. I would like to ask about the effect on wages of in¬ 
troducing this four-loom system instead of the two-loom system; that is, you 
were paying 81 cents and now you are paying (>i? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Yes, sir; (U. 

Commissioner Commons. Will you explain how that affects the earnings per 
week of the weaver? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, I should say a two-loom weaver in our place—of course, 
it is a different class of work now. A two-loom weaver in our place will aver¬ 
age around $15 a week, and a four-loom weaver will make from $18 to $31 ; 
$.’U he has made; that is high wage; hut the general average—when the com¬ 
mission was accounted for by the Government, they went over the pay-roll 
books—the average for weavers was, on four looms, $18.00 per week. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, as to this statement about the change that has 
gone on—your experience runs over about 10 years or 11 years? 
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Mr. Doiiekty. Yes, sir; I was foreman of Doherty A Wadsworth before that 
time. I used to he a weaver myself. 

Commissioner Commons. As to the change in nationality that lias gone on 
under t \our observation, what has been that change? 

Mr. Doherty. More foreigners than used to be. The English-speaking people 
now are bosses. 

Commissioner Commons. And the foreigners are what? 

Mr. Doherty. Workeis. 

Commissioner Commons. The Italians and Jews? 

Mr Doherty. Yes, sir; we have a good many Italians and a good many Jews 
working tor us. I consider the Italians very good weavers. 

Commissioner Commons, lias there been any reduction in the earnings in 
that 11 years of those doing the weaving work? 

Mr. DonKurY. No, sir. There has been a big increase in weaving, there has 
been a big increase in loom fixing, and there has been a big increase m working. 
When I was a weaver 1 got $12 a week and the loom fixers wen* getting $1(5 50, 
and anybody would leave weaving to be loom fixers. Now Hie loom fixers 
get $20* 

Commissioner Commons. What were the weavers getting then? 

Mr. Doiiekty. J don’t believe they averaged any more; 1 should say about 
$10 a week. I have made as high as $15 a week, which was considered a very 
good wage, and they always said I had the pick of the job, because my father 
owned the place. 

Chairman Walsii. They always said what? 

Mr. Doherty. They always said 1 had the pick of the job, because lm father 
owned the place, ami I made a pretty good average; but now I don't believe 
you can hire the weaver—if anybody will furnish me weavers I will guarantee 
them work all the year around, it they run four looms, at $15 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. Thai would be of the Italians or Jews? 

Mr. Doiiekty. Any good weaver; I want a good weaver. 

Commissioner Commons. You consider there is not much difference between 
nationalities, then? 

Mr. Doiiekty. No, sir; there are good Italian weavers and good Jews and good 
Americans. 1 consider the Italians very good weavers. 

Commissioner Commons. As I understood the statement made by a preceding 
witness, the average bad gone down in 20 years from about $1-1 to about $10, 
counting the year through, unemployment, and all such things. 

Mr Doherty. Well, my father used to work in Paterson, and he kept his aver¬ 
age. He was considered a very good weaver when it was considered they made 
so much money, and the highest average he ever made, when Paterson was at 
its height, was $11.00. We can show you that, and he has been in Patcison 
ever since there were six hand looms in Paterson, and those big wages were all 
a dream. 

Chairman Wai.su. The good old dn.v*-? 

Mr. Doherty. Hood old days 

Commissioner Commons. What years were those when ho was making $11? 

Mr. Doiiekty. A good maiij years ago. 

Commissioner Commons. In the seventies? 

Mr. Doiiekty. My father is 05 years old, and he came to Paterson when he 
was a hoy. 

Commissioner Commons. That was the old hand-loom system? 

Mr Doherty. The old hand-loom system. 

Commissioner Commons. Take the power loom when it started in, they 
would make a good deal more with the power loom than with the hand loom? 

Mr. Doiiekty. No, sir; he w r as a power-loom weaver, too. 

Commissioner Commons. According to your idea, then, in the last 1 1 years 
the average for weavers would have gone up from about $10 to $15? 

Mr. Doiiekty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That is your statement regarding your own estab¬ 
lishment? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Not generally. 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; that is generally all the way through. I think the 
wages have gone up. The cost of living has gone up. The people used to 
walk to work and now they rich* on the trolley car. Everybody rides that 
comes to our plant. It costs money to ride. 

Commissioner Commons When you speak of 80 to 90 per cent production to 
a loom, will you explain what you mean? 
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Mr. Doherty. T mean to say, if I could got 20 yards a day off—I might got 
18. If you got 20 yards a day oil' of a loom, novor stop, you will got tho loom 
to spoil porfoctiou that the loom moor stops. When you got 20 yards a day, 
that is the maximum production; if you got tile 20 yards a day, you don't 
need a weaver. You have got—we lane got it as high as 3S4 yards a day off 
the same loom. The loom could not lie stripped very limoli and a weaver novel- 
works when his loom Is going; he only works when his loom is stopped. 

Commissioner Commons. Have you made observations to see whether there 
is a greater strain or effort on tile part of the weavers with the four looms 
under this arrangement than there was before? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; when 1 was weaving I run two Jacquard swivel 

looms, and that was over 16 years ago, and that was harder than tins. Now, 

il you run four looms, like a good many weavers will give you an argument, 
if you will run it on plain work, vve will say, you do il on faney work; that 
is their idea, if it starts on plain work it will end on fancy work, Imt you 

ran not do Unit until you get tlie looms so period that you can get the pro¬ 

duction out. If you took ail order out now to deliver ill .lime, and told (hem 
Ihey had to run those looms out, liovv would you get the work out? The lminu- 
faeturer would he the loser, and not the weaver. 

Commissioner Commons. How do you figure the rate at which you will add 
returns to a man's work? 

Mr. Doherty. If I can got looms up to 1)0 per cent production, or over 80 
per rent, 1 would give him another loom. If lie lulls below 1 1, 1 will take it oil. 

Commissioner Commons. If you get four looms up to SO 

Mr. 1 IonKn'rv. That is SO per Cent on double extra silk. 

Commissioner Commons. And il you had Ihe inferior silk you would have 
two (Snail- 

Mr. Doherty. 1 would he satisfied, maylm, with 00 or 05. 

Commissioner Commons. If you got il to SO on the double extra, that would 
mean one man could take Cure of four looms? 

Mr. Doherty. One man could take rare el lour looms 

Commissioner Commons. That means rigid hours a day of wink tor that 
man? 

Mr. Iioiikhty. Hlght hours a day for dial man. 

Commissioner Commons. Then you allow I lie other Ivvo hours — 

Mr. Doherty (interrupting). Well, he is working all the time t would 
not say ; ght hours; if die loom slops he will have to si art II lip again; the 
loom will stop. 

Commissioner Commons. You take die chance on Iwo looms being idle at 
die same time? 

Mr. Iloii i-.kTY. Yes. sir: and there is where you are liable to lose running 
four looms. We lmve tried four looms a I places where we would be losing 
money. We have places where il only runs one loom. 

Commissioner Commons. Heeause it breaks ollen? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; and there is not any weaver who is running die four- 
loom job that does not ask for the four looms, and (here is not any weaver 
running four where you can take the four off and give him Iwo. 

Commissioner Commons. It is figured out very accurately on wind you call 
the loom's production? 

Mr. Donums Yes, sir; and die finality of work. 

Commissioner Commons. That is based on the quality of work and your 
observ atlon ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You are not able to tell about die association? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; I am not enough familiar with that. 

Chairman Walsii. I would like to ask a quasi ion or two. 

When did you work ns a weaver, Mr. Doherty? 

Mr Doherty. When did 1 work ns a weaver? 

Chairman Walsh. When did you quit-working, as a weaver? 

Mr. Doherty. Well, about 15 years ago. 1 was foreman for a year, that 
is all. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Morgan stated that the first foreigners who came in 
in large numbers were Italians. That is correct, is il not? 

Mr. Doherty. 1 think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And there tins been for n generation or so of those—lie 
says they came in 25 years ago? 

Mr, Doherty. Yes, sir. 
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(Ilnur.. Wai.hu. I Live those 111011 largely assimilate*! with the population? 

Hi' said they heroine citizens generally? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; 1 think so. 

Chairman Wai.hu. 1>o their children attend the public schools? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you notice ir drift of their children Into the same in¬ 
dustry, or have they scattered out into other branches of industry? 

Mr. Dohert'i. Scattered into other branches of industry. 

Chairman Walsh. Heroine Americanized and assimilated with the popula¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Dohert'i Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you observed that those people have taken part in 
public affairs, held public offices, and their children become school-teachers, and 
the like? 

Mr. Doher’iy. Yes, sir; T have heard of different cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you notice any difference, if you have observed, l>e- 
tween their assimilation into the body of the population than that of other 
foreigners? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Than that of other foreigners? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The English, the Irish, the Scotch, and so forth? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. The next large numbers, I understand, were the Jewish 
people? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do they likewise assimilate with the population, except 
haung the ordinary religious rites? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvlhit And take part in public affairs? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do their children attend the public schools? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They have I heir own religious institutions here and things 
of I hat sort? 


Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Has then* been any effort on the part of the employers of 
labor to have foreigners come into Paterson to obtain w'ork in the mills? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; not that 1 know of. 

Chairman Walsh. They just naturally come in with the tide of immigra¬ 
tion, as you observed it? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wat.su. Have you ever observed any effort on tin* part ot pro¬ 
moters to bring them into the community? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir . , J , ... 

Chairman Walsh. The Italians, I notice in some other industries, it is 
claimed tliev have a padrone sjstern, by which they assemble them after they 
come to this country and bring them into industry. Have you observed any¬ 
thing of that kind in Paterson? 


Mr. Doherty. No, sir. , , ,, 

Chairman Walsh The older Italians—did they locate m centers by them¬ 
selves largely and stay there; that is, neighborhood communities? 

Mr. Doherty. No. sir; the Italians are pretty well scattered all around. 
Chairman Walsh. How about the Jewish people? 

Mr. Doherty. They are more In one center, I should say, down on Inver 


St C.hairman ,V Walsh How about the drift of Syrians and Roumanians and 
other people in the last couple of jeartf as to numbers? 

Mr Doherty. Well, there is quite a few of tin m. 

Chairman Walsh. Have there been nationalities or races other than the 
Italians and the .Wash people from which you could dnlunuinc ns to their 
assimilative capacity; that is, whether they came into the life of join town 
and into the life of your community or not? 

Mr. IIohkrty. No, sir. 

rimirmnn Wai.su. Those are the largest ones? 

nuiinmiiV\vArsH.’ Ami you can not tell how those Syrians and others are 
going to ussimilute? 


*• 
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Mr. Doherty. No, sir; I could not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Could you, for the record, tell us what you mean in 
tin* trade l>y a broad silk? 

Mr. Doherty. Broad silks? 

Commissioner Lennon. Where is the dividing line? What docs it mean? 
Tell us what it means. 

Mr. Doherty. Broad silk is silk for dresses. But even tit* silks—that is 
wide across; the other is for fancy work; it is jacquards; but broad silks, L 
would call it a very plain weave made for dresses—all dress goods. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does it ever mean so many inches wide or anything 
of that kind? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; anything over US inches. Runs 21 inches up to 
anywhere. 

Commissioner Lennon. All dress goods? 

Mr. Doherty. All dross goods 

Commissioner Lennon. What is tin* market for your goods—United States or 
foreign countries, or both? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir; only the United States New York is the principal 
market. 

Commissioner Lennon. A general interstate business, is it? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you do business through jobbers, or do you sell 
direct to retailers? 

Mr. Doherty. Kell direct, through jobbers; through commission houses, an.v- 
wav. We do a very large direct business. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have men on the road, then, to sol 1 goods? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir 

Commissioner Lennon. Do von believe that tin* best interests of the trade 
would 1 k> served if contract organization was had on the part of the employers 
and also on the part of the working people, so (hey (ould have collective agree¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Doherty. T don’t quite got that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do you believe in collective bargaining be¬ 
tween the employer and the woikman? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; I think so 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, would collective bargaining he effective without 
orgamzaUon? (’ould il be ellective without organization v 

Mr. Do. duty. No, sir; not very well. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, evidently, as you favor collective agreements, 
you recognize the necessity for organization back of it? 

Mr. Doukrtv. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all T care to ask 

Commissioner O’Connkee. Mr Doherty, has then* been any reduction in 
hours since tin* time von worked in the mills 15 years ago ami the present time? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes; 10 hours. 

Commissioner O’Connkn. A dav, then’ 

Mr. Doin inY. Yes, sir; just before I went to woi k it was 00 hours, and was 
reduced to 55. 

Commissioner O’Conneii They had a shorter week In Saturday being a half 
holiday ? 

Mr. Doueri y. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli But the same dav? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir 

Commissioner O’Conneii You have been bat k for a number of years u]h*u 
tla* 10-hour day? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvr.sn. Is then* anything that von would like to volunteer to tin* 
commission? Or is there anything you would like to amplify or explain—any¬ 
thing that you have said? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

Chairman W\r,sn. That is, have you any suggestions as to what might he 
done by the Government, either State or Nation, to allay industrial unrest? 

Mr. "Poiterty. Yes, sir; there is one thing I would state— I think mv father 
mentioned it—and that is, if a man’s wage is set by commission I thirik it 
would do away with strikes, because—I don’t care whether a man started a mill 
up—if you could get help working in another town cheaper than you could here 
you would go there. That is natural. If a man’s wage set by commission—by 
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a commission—-I don’t care where >011 would go, you would have to pay the 
same wage. And so far as foreigners that are not put on the market, it would 
be a question of skilled people. You would bring people who understand the 
language, and it would not make any difference so far as the hours in u day 
are concerned. I am a great believer in that; I believe in eight hours. 

Chairman Walsh. You believe that is long enough? 

Mr. Dohkuty. Yes, sir; only if you do it in Paterson and do not do it in 
Pennsylvania you will put Paterson out of business. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think any of the trouble has been due to the 
workers’ inability to speak the language and understand customs? 

Mr. Doherty. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I mean the foreigners. Do you believe they are so repre¬ 
sented by interpreters and have sudicient intelligence in their own language to 
understand what you are driving at and how you are dealing with them, and 
all like that? 

Mr. Dohkuty. No, sir; I am a little against foreigners, because you take the 
Manufacturing of plain goods, if a man is a very wealthy man he might go in 
a little town, he might gel those foreigners, ami you can teach them to we.iu» 
in three weeks, and you might get them to work for d or 4 cents less than they 
are paying in Paterson. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 noticed the gentleman who proceed you on the stand 
stated that all weavers wore glasses, that th<‘ high strain was very severe, 
but that when a weaver applied for a new job lie was not taken if lie wore 
glasses? 

Mr. Dohkuty. I would differ with him there, because I don’t think there i« 
anything harder on your eyes than when I was a \veu\or. We used to have 12 
candlepowor lights; that was all they would give us. Now we have 1 25 candle- 
power and some 60 wall; and as far as wearing glasses, you can look around 
this room and find pretty near (‘very fifth man wearing glasses. Then, again, 
you used to see cross-eyed people, hut now you do not. It is science. 

Chairman Walsh. You do not look upon the eyestrain as being peculiar to the 
weaving business? 

Mr. Doijeuty. No, sir; not more than it ever was. Not as much. Conditions 
are better. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all 1 have. 

Thank you, Mr. Doherty. 

Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD F. L. LOTTE. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lotte, give us your name, jour address, and your busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Lotte. My name, you have it correct, Edward F. L. Lotte; 581 Broad¬ 
way, Paterson, N. J. My business is silk dyer. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you manager of the National Silk Dyeing Co.? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. The dyeing of silk is an important industry around Paterson? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir; the dyeing of silk is important; it is the coloring of silk 
before going into goods. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you here as manager at the time of the so-called silk 
strike here? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Dul the employees of your silk houses go out on strike? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow soon after the strike began did they go out? 

Mr. Lotte. The first of them went out. about the 20th of February. That was 
just. I should say, a couple weeks after the strike had started; two or three 
weeks, probably. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many dyohouses are there around this city? 

Mr. Lotte. I couldn’t tell you how many there are. There may he 20; I am 
not sure; there may he more. I have not looked Into that thoroughly. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many employees have you in your establishment? 

Mr. Lotte. In Paterson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lotte. About 1,000. 

Mr. Thompson. About 1,000? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. About bow does your linn compare in size to tlu* others, is 
it the largest? 

Mr. IiOTTE. In Paterson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lorre. No, sir; they are not the largest in Paterson. There is one 
more that has more than we ha\e in Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many silk dyers are there in tins city? 

Mr. Lotte. You mean how many workers? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lotte. I should judge probably 3,000, although that is only a guess. 

Mr. Thompson. Of those 3,000 you employ 1,000? 

Mr. Lotte. Y<\s, sir. 

Air. Thompson. Your house went out in February, about two weeks after 
the strike? 

Mr. Lotte. I should judge it was. It was about February - r > when they first 
went out, and some went out as late as March 3. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they all go out of your place at once? 

Mr. Loite. No, sir; some few stayed in each plant- 

Air. Thompson (interrupting). Prior to their going out, did they make any 
demands on your firm? 

Alt*. Lotte. No, sir; they made no demands a! all. In fact, those that our 
foreman conversed with claimed they were satisfied. 

Mr Thompson. Did they make any statements, either to the foreman or to 
the firm, as to the reason they wand out? 

Air. Lo'i ie. Before they went out? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, sir. 

Air. Lome. Absolutely none. 

Air. Thompson. They just; simply left their work and wont out? 

Air. Lome. Yes; in fact, most of them on account of the agitation among the 
silk mills, and so on; we tried to find out whether they were satisfied or whether 
they wanted to go out, because we had considerable silk m process, and all 
responses that we got was that they would stick and wore satisfied; it was the 
weavers’ quarrel, and they had nothing at all to do with it. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they quit either by not coming ill the morning to work 
or did thev quit while they were at work? 

Mr. Lotte. They quit while they were at work. 

Air. Tin mpson. What was the cause of their quitting, if you know? 

Air. Lotm.. There was no cause that we could find out on the first that went 
out. It was arranged by some signal or other, turning on the steam, and then 
a large number of them walked out of there. 

All*. Thompson. Did you know at that time, or June pm found out since, how 
this signal was arranged? 

Air. Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Who arranged it? 

Air. Loite. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you know, the <ause, except generally, the cause 
that led your people to leave is unknown to you? 

Air. Lotte. It is unknown, except, of course, it was known there was lots of 
agitation, and it seemed to he, T might say, in the air. Some of them said 
afterwards that they went out feeling that they could come hack very soon 
and the thing would blow over. 

All*. Thompson. The only connection which your people had with the weavers, 
or that your firm had with silk weavers, is that you furnished silk to them? 

Air. Lotte. No, sir; we dye the silk. They give us the silk to d.\b. We dye 
il on a commission basis, so much per pound. The manufacturer sends his 
silk to us, and we dye it and return it to him. 

Mr. Thompson. So that the strike in your place was what was known as a 
sympathetic strike? 

Air. Lotte. I would call it so. That is what it started out with. 

Air. Thompson. What action, if any, did the dye employers take at that 
lime? 

Air. Lotte. Well, they, like the others, thought it would be over very soon, 
and they thought they would wait a week or two, which they did. and, of course, 
we kept on with the employees that stayed there and took the silk and finished 
that all up. Those men worked all the time, finished the work and got it out, 
and, of course, then we did not start on the feeling that we would wait a week 
or two to see what the result of the strike would be. 

88819°-8. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-20 
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Mr. Thompson. Then, what did you do after that, if anything? 

Mr. Lotte. After that we started to look around and put help on, break 
help in. 

Mr. Thompson. You continued the operation of jour dyeing establishment? 

Mr. Lotte. Wo continued the operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you find any difficulty in finding men? 

Mr. Loite. Well, Me found a good many would come to ns, but said they 
were afraid, and simply said they Mould woik if we would- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). About how lnnnj men did jou have working 
for you during the strike? 

Mr. Lot is Well, that varied, because the strike started to grow. At first we 
bad probably 10 per cent, then alter a week or two was up, that was during 
that time, we had probably that many, and as it weld on and saw we were 
compelled f<> employ new' help, then the others were alraid to come in, it gradu¬ 
ally grew on up until the end of the strike. 

Mr Thompson. Was there any violence at your place during the strike? 

Mr. Loite. Yes, sir; there were some men hurt on the road home, and three or 
four houses blown up; that is, bombs put under the steps and shattered; and 
one of our men—there were some stones thrown through the window and broke 
the window, and almost kill his child flint was sick. 

Mr. Thompson. How many men were hurt? 

Mr. Lome. How many men were hurt on the road? 

Mr. Thompson. That worked in your place? 

Mr. Lotte. Probably three or four; that Is all. 

Mr. Thompson. How w'ere they hurt? 

Mr. Lotte. They were hurt walking home from wmrk; attacked from the 
back. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they seriously Injured? 

Mr. Lotte. One of them was seriously injured, but came around all right 
afterwards. 

Mr. Thompson. Your dye works is located in Paterson here? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What action did the police take in reference to the strike, 
so far as you are concerned—your establishment? 

Mr. Lorn-:. The police gave us all tin* protection they could; and if we heard— 
of course, we got a number of notices, and so on, and threats, and if Ihere was 
any threats of a man going to be hurt, or threats of a house being blown up, 
or anything at all like that, we handed those over to the police. 

Mr. Thompson. Were the police around your establishment during 11 k* strike? 

Mr. Lotte. They were around the outside of the establishment; yes, sir; all 
the time. 

Mr. Thompson. All the time? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir; they had somebody there night and day. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you see any collisions between ttie police and bodies of 
sinkers or other people on the streets? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir; I saw some. 

Mr, Thompson. Where were the\, around your factory? 

Mr. Lotte. Right near our factory; yes, sir. They occurred in the morning 
or evening, mostly; there was very little during the day. 

Mr. Thompson. That was when those other people woi*o going to and from 
work? 

Mr. Lotte. When they wore going to and from work 

Mr. Thompson. What was the nature of those collisions, were they serious 
or not? 

Mr. Lotte. They did not end serious; hut I think it was largely through the 
way the police handled it, because they used every effort they could not to 
hurt anyone. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you see the police use any violence on any of the strikers? 

Mr. Lotte. No, sir; ] didn’t see them use any violence. 

Mr. Thompson. Did jou set* the strikers use any violence toward the police? 

Mr. Lotte. No, sir; I was not whore there was any violence; just right near 
the works; hut I was inside and did not see that. They did throw stones at 
my own machine, but it did not hurt me any. It ldt the top and did not hit me. 

Mr. Thompson. In reference to any trouble there might have been between the 
strikers and the police, what form did it take? 

Mr. Lotte. The police asked them to move on, and if they moved on there 
was nothin? more said. If they did not move on, they called the patrol wagon 
and put them in. 
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Mr. Thompson. I>i«l the people go willingly or peneefullv into the wnijon, if 
you know? 

Mr. IjO'I’tk. Not at tlu* last ; the last collision between the police, they did not; 
hut they loaded up two trucks, the patrol wagon, and put them m, and after 
tliey were in most of them left, hut there were some that stayed and wanted 
to give battle, so they rounded them up and put them in the-- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). l>id you eu*r appear in court at an,\ time when 
an arrest was made? 

Mr. Lotte. 1 did not. 

Mr. Thompson. You did not? 

Mi\ Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know in wluit way the court acted on the cases? 

Mr. Lotte. How? 

Mr. Thompson. Whether he acted leniently or severely, or how? 

Mr. Lorn*:. Well, from my own observation, at the beginning, of com so, it 
looked to me as though it was rather lenient. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that attitude changed? 

Mr. Lotte. Tliey got a little less lenient as the strike went on and the people 
wore threatened more, and it looked more danger-oil* 

Mr. Thompson. Do pm know what action the courts took? 

Mr. Lorn-:. I didn’t tollow that up. 

Mr. Thompson. You didn’t follow that up? 

Mr. Lotte. No, sir; I was busy with other matters. 

Chairman Wainii. At this point the commission will stand adjourned until 2 
o’clock. We will meet promptly at 2 o’clock. 

You will kindly resume the stand at that hour, Mr. Lotte. 

Mr. Lome. All right ; thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12 20, an adjournment, was taken nil 2 o’clock p m ) 

Al-TEIl RECESS —2 P. M 

Chairman Wajsii. The commission will please he in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lotte. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD F. L. LOTTE—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lotte, >ou were telling us something about your company, 
and I think you w'ere telling us something about the organization you belong to! 
You have an organization, have you not? 

Mi*. Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Silk dyers? 

Mr. Lome. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You have not? 

Mr. Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Has your company any agreement or understanding with any 
organization of labor? 

Mr. Lotte. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do >oii know whether or not tin* men working for your com¬ 
pany are organized or not? 

Mr. Lotte. We don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t know? 

Mr. Lotte. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You have had no dealings with (Ins textile union, have jou? 

Mr. Lotte. With what? 

Mr. Thompson. The United Textile Workers? 

Mr. Lotte. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you ever come in contact with any other organization 
in carrying on your business? 

Mr. Lotte. No; only at the time of the strike here, w'hen there was a com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Thompson. What organization did you hear of at the time of the strike’ 

Mr. Lon k. The T. W. W. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What contract did you have with them, if any? 

Mr. Lotte. All the contract we had was that there was a committee came 
and presented the demands, and that was after the men had been out for 
some time. 
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Mr. Thompson. Who composed that committee? How many were there? 

Mr. Lome. There were two or throe committees came. 

Mr. Thompson. Take the first committee, then? 

Mr. Lot ns. They represented from different works. 

Mr. Thompson. Had the members o( that committee boon working at your 
establishment? 

Mr. Lotte. They had. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any members of that committee who had not 
boon working at your establishment? 

Mr. Lo'iTK. No. 

Mr. Thompson Was that true of the other committees that called on you 
from the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lorn:, 5 os; they were all working for us. 

Mr. Thompson. They all were or had been working for you? 

Mr. l.ome. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What demands if any, did they prosent; were they verbal 
or in writing? 

Mr. Lotte, They were in writing. 

Mr. Thompson. Ho jou know what they were now? Ho you i(‘member? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes. Eight hours a day, 44 hours a week. 

Mr. Thompson. That was the demand? 

Mr. Lome. That was the demand. 

Mr. Thompson. What wore jou then working—jour hours? 

Mr. Lotte. We were working the same as we are now, 55 hours a week. 

Mr. Thompson. What answer did jou make to then* demands? 

Mr. Lome. We told them that we could not accede to them. 

Mr. Thompson. That jou could not reduce them? 

Mr. Lotte. No. They did not ask us. Wo told them we could not accede 
to their demands. 

Mr. Thompson. How long were those eonlerenccs, in point of duration? 

Mr. Lotte. Oh, about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of the demands? 

Mr. Lorn:. No; 1 have not. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you furnish the commission with a copy? 

Mr. Lotte. I am not sure that I could. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not sure? 

Mr. Lotte. No. I could look, hut I am not sun' that T could. 

Mr. Thompson. I>o jou know what became of them, or were they just mis¬ 
laid, or something? 

Mr. Lori e. They only came—each committee came once and presented the 
demand, and 1 am not sure now whether we kept it or whether they took it 
back with them. 

Chairman Wat,stt. Would you kindly look that up and see if possibly you 
can furnish it, or a copy of it, to the commission? 

Mr Lotte. 1 will do that; but I am not sure whether the committee took 
it hack or not. 

Chairman Walsh. If jou will kindly look it up and lot us know if you 
haven’t it we will he obliged. 

Mr. Lotte. I can let y<m know within a half hour after I am away from here. 

(Mr. Lotte subsequently furnished the following data:) 

I>LMAMIS OK PYKltOl.SE WOHLERS. 

1. Forty-four hours shall he n week’s work. 

2. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work. 

3. Overtime shall be paid for at tin* rate of time and a half. 

4. None shall work more than one hour overtime in one day. 

* 5. Twehe dollars per week shall be the minimum wage for dyers’ helpers. 

0. Dyers shall receive no less than $15 on one box, $18 on two boxes, $21 and 
over on throe boxes and over. 

7. The shop committee shall decide when a learner is necessary. 

8. All learners must be at least 10 years of age, and they shall receive no 
less than $1) per week for the first six months; after that they shall receive the 
djers’ helpers’ wage of $12 per w f eek. 

9. Workers at whiz and washing machines shall receive not less than $13; 
finishers. $15; dye-room workers, $12; and dressers, $13; and also shaker 
out, $13. 
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10. Mon working ill tin* yard shall not bo allowod to work in any department 
inside. 

11. The shop eommitti'o shall have the right lo imesiignte that all belong 
to the union. 

VI. No discrimination against anybody i'or taking part in the stnke. 

13. Itox hxers shall be paid no less than $13 per week, 

1 b Night men to he paid at the rate of $13 for 44 hours. 

(Sea! of the Industrial Workers of the World, Silk Workers’ Loral No. 1 
Paterson, N. .1.) 

Mr. TmiMimv. So far as you dealt with these people on tins eominniee at 
the conferences, was it of a friendly cliaraclerV 

Mr. Lotte. It was of a friendly character; yes 

Mr. Thompson. Were any threats made against von or a gainst 'onr com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. T-otte. Not at ttioso conferences ; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there at any time, so far as you personallv know, 
any threats made against your company or yourself or any of the olliccrs or 
workers? 

Mr. Lotte. Against the workers; yes; them were amoral threats Made to 
us- some written. 

Mr. Thompson. Anonymously or signed by unv individual? 

Mr. Lotte. No; they were not signed by ludmdttuls; all anonymous 

Mr. Thompson. So far as you saw the strike and the way il was eondimicd 
1 believe you stated, the mailer ol disorder in the way it was earned on, 1 
think you hate already slated fully, hate you mu? 

Mr. Lot'ie. Yes; 1 have. 

Mr. Thompson. And you bate laid no dealings wiih any soil of labor or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Lotte. No 

Mr. Thompson. Tin'll from your own knowledge of manors you lane no 
opinion as to the character of the T. W. W. or of llie hinted Textile Workers'? 

Mr. Lotte. Not ol my own; no, sir. Only 

Mr. Thompson {interrupting}.. Did the men who came to you on these com- 
nnttees ask for a eontrnet from you or just for the granting oi the demand? 

Mr. Lorn;. No. They said they wise sent to present those demands, and 
that was all; they would have to report hack. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they say where they had to repot I ? 

Mr. Loins. What? 

Mr. Thompson. Did they say where or to whom they had to report ? 

Mr. Lotte. No; they did not say as to whom or where They just said 
they had to report hack, and they have no power except to present 

Mr. Thompson. Did you ask for their authorlly’' 

Mr. Lotte. They said that was all their authority. There was an I. W. W. 
stamp on it, and they said that was all the authorlly there was. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you discuss with them (lie proposition of making a 
contract ? 

Mr. Lotte. No. We discussed with them Hie fuel il was not at all feasible 
to make any changes at that time. We discussed witli them, too, the way 
that they went out and left the works, in the condition they were, and what 
they had done, and those things we went over with them. 

Mr. Thompson. What did they say to you when you told them about the 
eondltions they left the work in? 

Mr. Lotte. They said that it was not right;, lull they were told to do if. and 
they did it. 

Mr. Thompson. Did this question of the condition of Hie work come up at 
the various conferences? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes; at each conference wo explained to those men- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Wits there anything more said about it than 
wlmt you say on your part? 

Mr, Lotte. No; there was nothing further said 

Mr. Thompson. Was anything further said about it oil their part? 

Mr. Lotte. No; they said nothing. 

Mr. Thompson, Did they say to you that they had approved their method 
of carrying on n strike? 

Mr. Lotte. No; they did not say that. They said they were told to do it. 
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Mr. Thompson. Did they say that in their opinion it was the justifiable 
tiling in order to win their struggle? 

Mr. Lotte. No. They said they did not feel it was right. 

Mr. Thompson. What opinion have you, from what you have heard from 
others and what you saw from this, in the newspapers and the like, as to the 
organization then in charge or apparently leading the strike in Paterson? 

Mr. Lotte. I don’t, know Just what you mean. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean the L \V. W. 

Mr. Lotte. What opinion 1 have of their methods? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; as a laborer organization and as to their methods of 
conducting a struggle, and so forth? 

Mr. Lotte. Their method, as I understand, is what they call direct action 
to cripple the plant first and then get wiiat they can afterwards. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by crippling'—just stopping labor? 

Mr. Lotte. Stopping labor and walking out. 

Mr Thompson. You never had any contract with your employees? 

Mr. Lotte. No; we had no word concerning it at all; absolutely, no. 

Mr Thompson. They had that right before? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes; they had the right 

Mr. Thompson. Wherein do you make a division between the rights your 
employees previously had and the policy of the 1. W. W ? 

Mr. Lotte. In forcing others out that don't want to go. 

Mr. Thompson. Have they any special method of doing that? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, they threaten them, and some of them get letters, and 
threaten them in tlm works. 

Mr. Thompson. That is usual of all strikes, whether conducted by the I. W. 
W. or not, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Lotte, I could not say 

Mr. Thompson. You an* only speaking now of jour information and your 
opinion? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, I mean this was my first experhmce in a large strike. 

Mr. Thompson. I simply wanted to get from you if you could state where, 
in your opinion as an employer of labor, you made a line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the old-line organizations, if we may call them such, and the I. W. W—■ 
whether they presented a different angle of the labor problem to you? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, as we have our employees, ot course, an employee can go 
out, hul he goes out of his own volition, and under the I. W. W., or under the 
Industrial Workers of the World, they compelled everyone to go out, whether 
they wished to or not, or tried to or attempted to. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Wusrr. 1 believe you stated that you had never had any labor 
organization in your plant prior to this time? 

Mr. Lo-ite. Well, I did not. I said that we had no dealings with labor 
organizations. 

Mr. Thompson. Had no dealings with them? 

Mr. Lotte. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have any strikes in your plant previous to this lime? 

Mr. Lotte. No; I have been here five years and we had none prior. 

Chairman Walsh. So that you have no personal basis of comparison between 
the methods used by the old-line labor unions and those which were used in 
this case by the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr Lotte. I have not. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Lotte. I just want to- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I was going to nsk yon if there is anything 
you would like to volunteer, any explanation or amplification of your testimony? 
You limy now do so and we will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Lotte. I just wanted to explain one thing that I noticed that was said 
here, that the dyers' average wages was $5.50; that they worked—I have gone 
over our employees that we have here and their average was 524 hours, ami the 
average wages of the thousand, or about a thousand, was $12.02. 

Chairman Walsh. Covering what period of time? 

Mr. Lotte. Covering this your. Of course, we could not take the strike period. 
I took this year. 

Chairman Wai.sh. Take this year and tell us if you will what was the high¬ 
est wage paid during that time. 

Mr. Lotte. You mean the highest amount? 
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Chairman W\i,sh The highest amount? 

Mr. Lotte. Well, the highest amount would have amounted to about $13. 
That is, taking the average of everybody. 

Chairman Walsh. I am trying to leave the averages for the present How 
large was the highest any employee received? 

Ml\ I An no. I don’t Just catch what you mean, because we have- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, you say you made a survey of how 
many employees? 

Mr. Lotte Of 1,000. Tint is all 

Chairman Wu.sir. Covering a period of one year? 

Mr. Lome. No. Covering a period of this jear, practically 

Chairman Wu.sn. Up until tiiis time. Is that from the 1st of January? 

Mr. Lotte. Tt comes from about the 1st of February 

Chairman Wu.sn. And you struck an average by taking all the amounts re¬ 
ceives! ? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes. We took the total number of employees and the total amount 
that they received and divides! that by the number of employees, and the aver¬ 
age* for the dyehouse was $12.<>0. You see, our lowest wage we pay in general 
is $12, except the men that start. When the men slnrt the first three months 

they get $10; the next three months $11, and if they are apt they get the $12 

sooner. The lowest we have is $12. Then we ha\e what we call the machine 
men, what we call washing-machine men. They gel $13 and $14. And then we 

have finishers who get $15. Now, taking those as the averages. Our w<*ek is 

55 hours; the average that we made is 524 hours. We have very little over¬ 
time And tin* average wage received for all. boys and everybody, was $12.02. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, was Hie work stead\ during this period for those live 
months? 

Mr Lotte. I am explaining they worked 52j hours out of 55. 

Chairman W\lsh. J six*, that difference. 

Mr. Lotte Whal is that? 

Chairman Wu.sn. New, then- 

Mr. Lotte (interrupting) If we do have any time that is apparently dull, we 
generally (dose down on Saturday. That is a five-hour day. 

Chairman Wu.sn. Could you tell me wdmt the lowest wage paid was among 
these 1,000 employees since flu* first of the ,\enr 9 

Mr. I a itth Well, now', just let me ask you, do \ou mean the lowest wages paid 
to the men? You don’t mean a Inn, do you 9 

Chairman Wu.sn. I mean anybody that >ou include in that number from 
winch you strike this average? 

Mr Lorn*:. Well, the lowest we pav, we have about a dozen boys in which the 
Revest w r age we pav is $5. 

Chairman Wu.sn. The lowest is S5 a week? 

Mr. Lotte. But those arc office boys But all our men- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting) Have you women or girls included 
in that ? 

Mi Lo'iii 1 No; we only have about three* or four gills. They are stenog¬ 
raphers 

Commissioner O’Coxxetl. No women working in the business? 

Mr. Lotte No; we have not. 

Chairman Walsh. You were going to say what was the lowest wage paid to 
an adult? 

Mr Lotte The lowest wage* paid lo an adult, as 1 said, is $10. That is when 
he* started al the trade, but those that we have* that are paid $10 won’t amount 
to over 30 men, 30 to 40 

Chairman Walsh. How 7 many do you have in that number during that period 
who received $15 a week? 

Mr. Lotte. The $15 a week are about probably 100 
Chairman Walsh. About 100 ? 

Mr Lotte. Yes 

Chairman Walktt. About how manv $1t? 

Mr. Lotte. Fourteen dollars would bo—that would be* hard to answer. It 
would l»e somewhere between SO and 120. 

Chairman Walsh. And you approximate it between SO and 120? 

Mr. Lotte. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. So that (here are alwnit 800 of them where the wage would 
range lieUveen $10 and $14? 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say there were 30 at $10. Could you upproxi-' 
mate how many there were at, say, $11, if you have such a wage? 
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Mr. Lorn:. Wo have very low nt .$11, because they don’t stay very long at 
.$11. If they got pretty good, wo give them $12. 

Chairman Walsii. They got $12? 

Mr. Lotte. Because if a man don’t work and is not very good we prefer not 
to keep him at all, so if ho is pretty good we give him the $12, and some men 
get $12 lit the end of two months instead of waiting six. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many have you at $12? 

Mr. IvOtte. At $12 wo w mild have about 700, I should judge; around that. 

Chairman Wu.sir. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ADOLPH LESSIG. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Lessig, give us jour name, your address, and your occu¬ 
pation. 

Mr. Llssig. At the present lime T am living in the city of Boston, or I should 
rather say a suburb of Boston, the city of Everett, across the Charles River. 
At the present time T am set rotary of the National Industrial Union of Textile 
Workers, atliliated with the 1. W. W. or Industrial Workers of the World. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there two organizations that take the name of I. W. W. 
in this country? 

Mr. Less ui. Yes; there is. There is one that claims to he the original I. W. W. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, which one is that one; the one jou are atliliated with? 

Mr. Lessig. No. 1 am atliliated with the Chicago faction; what is generally 
called the Chicago faction. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lessig. And the other one is what is called the Detroit faction. 

Mr. Thompson. During the strikes m Balts son last year, the silk strike, do 
jou know how many of the membership of your faction, or your organization, 
were involved? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, we had approximately about 900 at the day that the strike 
broke out. We bad in the meantime, between the 1st of February and the 25th 
of February, practically organized about r>00 additional, or 400, that were work¬ 
ing in Henry Doherty’s mill, and we had had a stable organization of 500 for a 
period of about 12 months. 

Mr. Thompson. Just going—leaving out the Paterson situation, but taking 
the general organizations—do jou know the numbers in the organization you 
belong to, the Chicago branch or taction, and the membership of the Detroit 
branch all over the country? 

Mr. Li-ssiu. No; 1 could not toll jou that. 

Mr. Thompson. You don't know? 

Mr. Lessig. No; L don’t know that. 

Mr. Thompson. Could you approximate? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, I really could not give any idea because I had never con¬ 
cerned myself at the time, and I have always hoard it was moie or loss tluctu- 
ating, going up and down. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many members have jou in jour brantli? 

Mr. Lessig. At the present time? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; your own textile workers? 

Mr. Lessig. The textile workers, according to the hooks, have now approxi¬ 
mately 0,500 paid-up membership. 

Mr. Thompson. That is mostly in Massachusetts or- 

Mr. Lessig (interrupting). Well, that is through Now Jersev, Now York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Marvland, and South Carolina. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you here in Paterson at the time of the silk strike a 
year ago? 

Mr. Lessig. I was; yes, sir. 

Air. Thompson. And jou say at that time, or previous to that time, you had 
about 500 members in your union? 

Mr. Lesstg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But in February during the strike you increased your mem¬ 
bership by the addition of 400 more in Doherty’s mills? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that prior to or after the strike was begun? 

Mr. Lessig. It is usually customary that as soon as the strikers go out on 
.strike, or a hunch of employees, they generally want to organize then, and 
’when they were on strike they t , ui»»o and Joined the organization, and of course 
I am including them in that. 
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Mr. Thompson. Wore tho 500 men scattered throughoul tin* different mills, or 
were they located in any particular mill? 

.Mr. I.kssio. Well, there were two mills Hint were thoroughly organized, I 
sliould say, with a membership of about three hundred and some-odd; the bal¬ 
ance was pretty well scattered. 

Mr. Thompson. When did you come here with reference to the strike? Have 
you been located here before then, or did you come on at the time of the strike? 

Mr. I.kssio. I was a striker myself. 

Mr. Thompson. You were a striker? 

Mr. I.KssiO. I was working in a silk mill at tho time of the stnke. 

Mr. Thompson. What mill were you working m? 

Mr. I.ns.sio. Benjamin K. David. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that one of the mills- that was thoroughly organized or 
not V 

Mr. I.essio. I think we had that mill pretty well organized; probably So per 
rent. 

Mr. Thompson. When did that mill come out with reference to tile Doherty 
mill? How Jong afterwards? 

Mr. 1 .less in. Well, Hull was on the 251 h (lav of l-’cbniai y. 

Mr. Thompson. Thar your mill wept out? 

Mr. I.kssio. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. About, luo weeks alter Hie strike began'' 

Mr, I.kssio. No; that was about live or si\ weeks siller the Doherty strike 
hail started. 

.Mr. Thompson. At the time your mill went mo hmv many oilier nulls lmil 
gone out on sirike? 

Mr. l.EssHi. I think when we came down to the hall that morning we found 
there wen 1 about 115 per cent had responded to Hie genera] call lor that day, for 
Hint morning. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take any part, in (he organization of the Doherty 

workers'? 

Mr. I.ek.sto-. 1 did. 

Mr. Thompson. When you lmd the 400 workers organized wlmt did you do 
with reference to tuning any interview with the linn? 

Mr. I.kssio. Well, it lias always been a policy in our organization that those 
who are not directly working in a mill shall not go in and attempt to make a 
set Heim et, but leave it to the workers tliemsehes employed- in that particular 
mill. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, dal the workers, after you h.ul organized them, send 
any Committees to Doherty’s mill? 

Mr. I.kssio. They did, on various occasions 

Mr. Thompson. And, if you know. What did they go there for? What was 
the purpose of the visit ? 

Mr. I.kssio. The purpose was to try to do* ide and adjust the grievances. 

Mr. Thompson. And, if you know, what were tlm-c grievances at the time? 

Sir. I.kssio. Particularly ttie stopping of tho three and four loom system. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you hero when Mr. Doherty was on t He stand to-day? 

Mr. I.kssio. t was; yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You heard what he said about the two-loom *\stem and the 
three and four loom system? 

Mr. I.kssio. Yes, sir. 

-Mr. Thompson. Is lie correct, so far as the fuels are concerned m that respect? 

Mr. I.Essto. When he states that he had looms—some weavers running three, 
some four, some two looms—yes; lie was correct. 

Mr. Thompson. You may stale the grievances and also any additions you wish 
to make to Mr. Doherty’s statement in that respect, in respect to Hie loom 
system. 

Mr. I.kssio. Well, the proposition, as I remember it, was this: The workers 
were beginning to realize that tho tour-loom system was becoming extended 
throughout tho entire mill, which meant that one man would do the work of 
two and the other man would be eliminated. It was becoming a physical im¬ 
possibility for some of them to run four looms. They were practically given 
their choice of running two looms at Hip four-loom price or quitting the job, 
and when they saw the condition of affairs, that is what started the revolt, and 
we were called upon at that time to come and assist, them in whatever way we 
could, and 1 will admit 1 took a pretty prominent part in assisting them in any 
way 1 could. 
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Sir. Thompson. To what extent, Mr. Lossig, did the two causes operate? 
Which wax the most prominent, the fact that the introduction of the three or 
four loom system might reduce the force by one-half, or the fact that it did 
not pay enough money to those who remained? Which was the most important 
position of the union or your organization? 

Mr. 1 ii'-ssio. Well, all the weavers realized that if the thing became general 
throughout the trade, the three and four looms, it meant the tilling of the 
streets with unemployed, which would mean a general reduction in wages, and 
that is what all the weavers realized, all the workers. Now, wo had in the 
meantime within a year Jroin practically two mills that had adopted that three 
or four loom proposition there were 27 mills, large or small, that had adopted 
that throe and (our loom system, and the workers were becoming generally 
panic-stricken from that cause. 

Chairman Wvimt. lud you have any other grievances that you presented? 
You said after you became organized you appointed shop committees or com¬ 
mittees in that particular industry to present grievances. Were there any 
other grievances presented except this one with reference to the change? 

Mr. Lkssig. There was also a grievance in regards to some of the prices. 
Of course, they wanted that when the two-loom system was restored—that the 
old two-loom price would also he restored at the same time 

Chairman Wvusn. Was there any other grievance save the change of the 
looms and the price to lie paid therefor? 

Mr. Lkssig. None Unit T know of. 

Chairman W vish. Nothing in regard to sanitation or to hours or general 
conditions, nothing but those two? 

Mr. Lkssig. Nothing at that time. 

Mr. Thompson*. Now, going lawk to what I was questioning you about. With 
reference to the proposition that the changing to the three and four loom sys¬ 
tem would put tin* men out on the street, was that the strongest point from 
the standpoint of the worker? 

Mr. Lkssig. That was the main issue. 

Mr. Thompson. If tin* rates of pay offered to the workers who would re¬ 
main luid been sulheient, would there still have been a complaint that the 
weavers would have ret used to have the new system? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, the workers all realized that it was only a matler of time: 
that the wages must come down if they were going to have that army of un¬ 
employed. They wore wise enough to see that 

Mr. Thompson. And that is the statement, as you looked upon it, of the rea¬ 
sons lor t hi* strike? 

Mr. Lkssig. The principal reason for the strike in the broad-^ilk industry. 

.Mr, Thompson. I am going to ask you a hypothetical question now, which 
you can give your opinion on it if you have one: If the strikers had believed that 
the pay wouid not have been reduced of those remaining at work upon the 
introduction of the three and four loom system, would they still have struck, 
in your opinion, because il would have turned men out of work? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, whether it would have became as general, I question, but it 
was largely also a question of physical impossibility on the part of many to 
run lour looms. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, that would he a question somewhat up to the pro¬ 
prietor or the employer, if the business was not run properly? 

Mr. Lkssig. lie would have to seek the men that were physically able 1o run 
four looms, or women. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you want to say, now, that tho mere fact of the intro¬ 
duction of this newer machinery simply turned men out of work, free from 
other reasons, was tin* predominant cause ol the strike? 

Mr. Lkssig. You say the introduction of newer machinery? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lkssig Well, that is not true. There has been very little real improve¬ 
ment made upon the square loom m the last 20 years, to my knowledge, outside 
of the electrical motion to stop it when one end breaks out. Outside of that 
there has !>een practically no real improvement on a square loom outside of 
the Northrop loom. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, when Mr. Doherty said this morning that they rebuilt 
their plant and put in this new machinery that was capable of being operated 
on tho three and four loom system, and that they could not do it without the 
introduction of this new machinery, then lie was mistaken, is that your 
attitude? 
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Mr. Lesstg. That la my opinion. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, again to brinjr up that question, you feel that the 
question of the introduction of the three and four loom system was not 
solely the question of turning men out of work, but it had with it these oilier 
allied questions, and you can not separate from it the things of one proposition 
from another. That is to say, referring to the turning of every other man out 
of work, and in the next place it would give them physically harder work to do, 
and in the third place it would reduce the wages of those remaining. You 
can’t separate these (dements? 

Mr. Lessig. Positively not. 

Mr. Thompson. As to the other things of the strike? 

Mr. Lessig. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, how quickly and to what extent did the strike spread 
throughout the silk mills of Paterson? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, in three days we had practically the entire 4 broad-silk 
plant tied up. 

Mr. Thompson. TFow many people work* 4 *! from your organization to bring 
that, about, if you knows and did some of them come from outside the city of 
Paterson? 

Mr. Lfshiu. The enlire work was done largely—in fact, all of the prepara¬ 
tory work was done by those on the inside lino m the cd> oi PaliTMm. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, yourself and others? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Thompson. Would you can* to mime those who wen 4 engaged in that 
woi k prominently ? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, some of them are working in the mills and l should not 
tare for them to lose their jobs. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, name some that are not connected with the mills? 

Mr. Lens io. 1 should not care to mention anybody's name outside of those 
that today are free from losing their position 

Mr. Thompson. Was Koettgen actively associated with pm in your work? 

Mr. Less i g. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What w r as he here at that time? 

Mr. Lessig. He was the organizer. 

Mr. Thompson. Hi 4 was not connected with any mill? 

Mr. Lessig. No; at that time ho was not working in the mill 

Mr. Thompson. Was he the one who organized vour null? 

Mr. Li - -.to. Well, I don’t know'. I suppose he helped, lie and I did it 
together. 

Mi. Thompson. How long had lie been located in Paterson before the stnke 
occurred? 

Mr. Lessig. Why. hi 4 had been living here some lo or H> years 

Mr. Thompson. How long had he boon winking as an organize! oi the 
I. W. W. bet ore the strike? 

Mr. Lessig, About, I think, 10 or 11 months 

Mr. Thompson. Was that his sole business at that time? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir: so far as 1 know. 

Mr, Thompson. AViut other people came in here, other oll'ieei s of your I VV. 
W., to help organize and conduct the strike? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, we had written to Mis.-, 1’fvmi and Mr Preska and a few 
others to come over and address meetings and help us to pertect and get flu 4 
organization together. 

Mr. Thompson. Hid they come? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did some others come afterwards? 

Mr. Lessig. Oh, there was on and off different ones who would drop in and 
give us a speech. 

Mr. Thompson. AVell, did Hayward come here? 

Mr. Lessig. Oh, yes; lie came. 

Mr. Thompson. And was here most of tin 4 time, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Lessig. No. He stopped two or three days every week, and would go 
back again at night to New York and attend to whatever business lie bad to 
attend to over there. 

Mr. Thompson. And come back again? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And did that during the course of the strike? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. At tlmt time did there exist two divisions of the I. IV. W. 
as (Ilore are to-day? 

Mr. Lkssio. Yes; there was two divisions at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. And did a division occur hero or had it occurred before the 
strike came on? 

Mr. Kesslo. Yes; had occuned about four years ago; prior to the strike 
three or four years. 

Mr. Thompson. ]ia\e you heard of Uudolph Katz? 

Mr. Less hi. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. He is an organizer of the ]>etroit branch, is he not? 

Mr. Lkssio. So 1 belie\e. 

Mr. Thompson. Was he here then? 

Mr. Lks.sk;. 1 beiie\e he Mas in town at that time, so far us I remember. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, if you know, did the striking weavers and others join 
also tins .Detroit branch as veil as yours, some ot them? 

Mr. Lkssio. Some may lane. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any di die idly between jour organization and the 
Detroit organization at that time? 

Mr. Lkssio. No; during the strike there were no differences. 

Mr. Thompson. Did joii ha\e any conlliet of any Kind or any meetings with 
them? 

Mr. Lkssto. No. 

Mr. Thompson. There was no attempt cither to tight or to get together? 

Mr. Lkssio. No attempt whatever. 

Air. Thompson. And, so far as jou know, they did come here and do some 
work, did they? 

Air. Lkssio. They may have done some work. 

Mr. Thompson. How was the strike linanced, so far as you are concerned? 
Did you pay those out on strike a certain strike benefit or certain strike 
moneys, or what was your method of conducting the strike so far as taking 
care of the people? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, the strike committee had appointed si relief committee, 
and they appealed to the country at large for iunds in order to take care of 
that great mass of people. 

Mr. Thompson. In appealing to the* country at large did you make any 
specitic appeal to any labor bodies as such? 

Mr. Lkssio. No. We appealed to the working class in general; to the labor 
organizations, of course, in particular. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did you come in contact with Mr. Morgan, the 
organizer of the United 'Textile Workers? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, I never came in contact with him directly. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your organization have any dealings with him at that 
time, do you know? 

Mr. Lkssio. Not to my knowledge. 

Air. Thompson. And you probably would know if they did, would you not? 

'Air. Lkssio. 1 would have known, 1 think. 

Air. Thompson. Well, as a result of that appeal to the country, did you get 
funds and were distributions made to the employees on strike or not? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, there wasn't any money distributed. It was distributed 
in the way of food and clothing. 

Air. Thompson. How, generally, did the strikers maintain themselves from 
in January, when the first strike started, until the strike was ended, some 
months later. 

Air. Lkssio. Well, in my opinion, I think they had conducted themselves- 

Air. Thompson (interrupting). 1 mean how did they maintain themselves 
so far as food and provisions? 

Air. Lkssio. Oh, you menu food. Well, l suppose some of them had a few 
dollars on the side* and others lived through the contributions and donations 
received from the relief committee. 

Air. Thompson. As an organization, you have no systematic method of 
relief? 

Air. Lkssio. No; it was impossible to get one in shape. 

Mr. Thompson. How many people did you have out on strike at the time 
when the strike was at its height, we will say? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, it has been estimated there were 22,000 and 25,000. 
Whether this is absolutely correct I could not say. 

Air. Thompson. How many of them became or were members of your 
organization? 
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Mr. Lessjg. Oil, ilurlng tlie course of the strike there wen* about D.000 en¬ 
rolled as members. 

Mr. Thompson. I)ld those men go back to work again when the mj ike ended? 

Mr. LicsvSio. So far as 1 know, they all did. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they still members of jour organization, if you know? 

Mr. Lenshj. No; not many of them are now. 

Mr. Thompson. I)o you care to state how many mernboM you base now m 
Paterson, or do you know’? 

Mr. Lessig. A< cording to the last report there were some 1.IJ00 m good stand- 
ing in the city of Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, during the strike- 

Chairman Wsesh (interrupting). When was the Inst report? 

Air. Lknmg. That was last month, just before I loft here. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, during the strike what methods did you use to carry 
the strike* on and to win it? In each ease did you have a committee meet the 
employers as you did in the ease* of Doherty? 

Mr. Leknig. We wore ready at all times, and the strikers were always 
advised if the employers wished to hold a conference or anything looking toward 
a settlement or bringing about a settlement they should always ic^pond and 
hoar what was offered. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did you approach the employers specifically, or did 
these committees approach the employers lrom time to time? 

Mr. Lessig. Some of them did, I understand. T was so informed. 

Mr. Thompson. Was then* any systematic ellort made by them, by tin* 
organization ? 

Mr. Lensig. I think on one occasion the strike committee had decided that 
all tin* shops should hold meetings to appoint commit lees to go to their rospee- 
ti\e employers and ask them what chance there was for effecting a settlement. 

Mr. Thompson. You have spoken of a strike committee. <>t whom did that 
consist, and how r was it lormod? 

Mr. Lensig. The strike committee was organized from (lit* delegates, one or 
two from each shop, from each particular mill or shop. 

Mr. Thompson. And about how many did that make? 

Mr. Lensig. In the neighborhood of about 250 or 500. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow often did that committee meet, and did it hn\e any 
other smaller committees to handle from moment to moment the affairs of 
tin* strila ? 

Mr. Lessig. And then there was the executive board, a smaller board; but 
the* strike committee mot every night. 

Mr. Thompson. Every night? 

Mr. Lessio. Every night for the first three or four months. 

Mr. Thompson. Who appointed this executive committee or strike board? 

Mr. Lensig. The executive committee was from the union itself, hut the 
strike committee was composed of members and nonmembers of the organi¬ 
sed ion. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, from the union itself, bow many members had tills 
executive committee? 

Mr. Lessio. I am not sure whether there were LI or 20; but I think there 
were 20. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they all local people in Paterson? 

Mr. Lessig. All local men from the city of Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. What part on that committee or any committee dal Mrs. 
(Jirlie Flynn and Mr. Hayward and other people who came from the outside 
have? 

Mr. Lessio. None at all. 

Mr. Thompson. An advisory capacity only? 

Mr. Leknig. That is all. 

Mr Thompson. What other things did you do with reference to the progress 
of the strike toward having the workers win? What did you do with reference 
to people wdio were still working in the mill? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, the committee, of course, the strike committee, usually 
delegated sonic one to try and induce these people also to join the ranks and 
make the ranks solid and*close up everything tight. 

Mr. Thompson. In many mills many people continued to work, did they not, 
throughout, the strike? 

Mr. Lessig. It was reported some were working here, and again it was 
reported it was not true—some manufacturers used to start the looms up and 
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open the windows and make it appear that there was somebody working Ihere, 
hut it was only a lot of empty looms running 

Mr. Thompson. But there were some places where they were working? 

Mr. Lessiu. Yes; piobablj hen* and there some members of the family. 

Mr. Thompson. Did pm hear what was said by Mr. Doherty this morning, 
that 00 per emit of (heir men walked throughout tin* strike? 

Mr. Lkssjo. Well, it was always reportinl that that was not true—that there 
were not more than S or 10. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what method of picketing did you adopt with reference 
to the people who still worked or wished to work in the plants? How did you 
operate that? Who had charge of that, and how was it worked? 

Mr. Lks.Mii. The shops usually dot uled the met taxi of picketing when they 
would hold a shop meeting. If their shops needed picketing, they would 
decide among themsehes as to the method ol picketing to bo used. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the method usually adopted? 

Mr. Lessiu. Well, they usually sent about half a dozen people to walk up and 
down and see who went in, and to try to approach them and urge upon them 
to stop working. 

Mr. Thompson. What was done in ease tin* people rot used to stop working, 
but persisted m going ahead? 

Mr. Ln.ssni. Well, l don’t know' of any particular way that was used, to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what was the policy of your organization? What is 
the policy ot your organization in eases of that kind? 

Mr. Lkssin. Well, we simply told them that, so far as committing \iolenee 
on one er two woiking in a null, that it simply would not do them any hurt, 
that one or two people could not run a shop; and we advised them that all 
during the strike to keep their hands in their pockets and do nothing. 

Mr. Thompson. In other woids, you counseled peace? 

Mr. Lessiu. Wo counseled peace. 

Mr. Thompson And the abstaining liom violence? 

Mr. Lk»kiu. Positively. 

Mr. Thompson, is that the general policy ol your organization strikes? 

Mr. Lessiu. Yes, sii. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t believe In violence? 

Mr. Lessiu. We don’t. We believe* the most violent thing the workeis can 
do is when they quit work. 

Mr. Thompson. And that the violence should In* limited to such action; is 
that thegener.il policy ot y our oi ganizat ion V 

Mr. Lessiu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In other woids. you lake the attitude 1 of a peaceful si like*-- 
the cessation of work and the persuading id’ others not to go to work? 

Mr. Lessiu. That is the idea. 

Mr. Thompson. And further than that you take* your hands off; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Lkssic That is what we adopted throughout this last stnke 

Mr. Thompson. And is that the policy of your organization? 

Mr. Lessiu. That is geneiully the policy that is adopted. Ot course, there arc* 
always a few hot-heads, 1 dmc say. who aie not willing to follow that counsel 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if there 1 arc* any memhcis of your organiaztion who 
say that n not 1h<‘ policy, they a*v not right ; is that so? 

Mr. Less in. Thai is tin way I always understood It. 

Mr. Thompson, is Vincent St. John one of the otlieials of your organization? 

Mr. Less in. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is lie 1 the 1 chief ollinal? 

Mr. Lkssig. Do is the* general secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Thompson. Is he aeeimimlod with the policy and purposes of your or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr. Lesski Well. I think he ought to be. 

Mr. Thompson. W r ell, then, if he he*ld or stated differently—made a different 
statement from what you did in regard to that fact—would he he apt to be 1 cor¬ 
rect or would you he 1 apt to he correct? 

Mr. Lessiu. Well, we would simply disagree upon methods, that is all. 

Mr! Thompson. 1 mean, if he stated there was a policy of your organization 
to win a strike 1 by whatever it was necessary to do to win, or if it was neces¬ 
sary to cripple a* worker they would do it and that simply the means to he 
used were judged solely by the end til view, If he stated that and stated that 
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was the policy of your organization, then, so far as you understand it he has 
made a mistake, is that true? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, J would not advocate that. 

Mr. Thompson. You would not advocate that? 

Mr. Lesmu. 1 would not advocate that. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you make a .statement now with reference to what 
your organization would do in that respect ? He was speaking about the 
organization. The policy was as I have stated, but you do not understand that 
to he the policy of your organization, is that con eel? 

Mr. Lesmo. That is the way l always understood it. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, as l understand you attain, at no time duinig the coui'm* 
or pi ogress of this strike did any ol your ollueis or did any of this committee 
counsel and advocate the eommission of violence? 

Mr. Lessio. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. l>ul they' counsel or advocate the destruction of property, 
if you know? 

Mr. Lessio. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Thompson. Js the destruction, of property' part of the recognized warfare 
of your organization? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, I have never heard of it as such. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, it in your opinion, or if m the (►pinion of your or¬ 
ganization a strike could be won by blowing up a null, would it be the policy 
ol your organization, so lar as it lias announced its policy, to do it or ad¬ 
vocate it? 

Mr. Lesmo. Well, I believe that would just depend on that situation, and I 
believe it would be dealt with at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming that that would intimidate or in any other 
way bring about a settlement of the strike favorable l<> your people, would you 
then advocate it? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, vve probably' would not hesitate to pursue that course* then. 

JUr. Thompson. Well, m that respect lhen, if Mr. St. John said that was part 
ol your policy, lit* was correct? 

Mr. Lessio. To a certain decree. 

Mr. Thompson And he and you agree as to Hu* policy of your organization 
in that mailer? 

Mr. Lessio To a certain dcgice. 

Mr Thompson. In your strike in Paterson did your organization carry out 
that poll v ? 

Mr. Lfe's > 11 j. Wo did not. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated on the witness stand Unit three or lour 
houses were* blown up here m Paterson during the strike* Was that done in 
carrying out tins policy ot your organization or not? 

Mr. Lessio. So lar as we could ascertain that was done by people on the 
outside ot tin* organizalion. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. In other words, so far as you know your organization 
hud nothing whatever to do with it? 

Mr. Lessio. Not with those eases. 

Mr. Thompson. And so Jar as tins stnke, at least, is concerned your 01 gani- 
zalion did pursue a pence! ul policy? 

Mr. Lessio Absolutely. 

Mr. 'Thompson. What was the leason you weie pursuing in this < ase a 
peaceful policy as tin* method to be used, as distinguished from the methods 
ust*<l in other strikes? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, we considered we had things pretty genciaUy tied up, 
about 1)5 per cent was tied up good and fast, and we did not think that the— 
with such general solidarity we thought we could win our demands without 
liny other methods being pursued. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, during the progress of that strike*, did you have any 
trouble* with the authorities of this county* and city? 

Mr. Lessio. Oh, yes 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how and with whom? 

Mr. Lessio. Well. I was a i rested on the 30lh day of March. 

Mr. Thompson. Mow is that? 

Mr. Lessio. \ was arrested on the 30th day of March when I was leaving 
Paterson, walking along the street, Mr. Haywood and myself. 

Mr. Thompson. What was this 30th day of March? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, the committee had went and arranged for the purpose 
of holding a meeting on the baseball ground, called the Lafayette Oval. 
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Mr. Thompson. Well, whore is that, with reference to the courthouse here? 

Mr. Liihmo. Well, that lies in this direction [pointing northeastward], about 
a mile and a half. 

Mr. Thompson. Within the city limits? 

Mr. Lkssio. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. In the residence neighborhood? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, in somewhat open big baseball held there, and some farms 
in the rear, and the mer adjinent to it. 1 would say within half a mile. 

Mr. Thompson. What day of the week was it? 

Mr. Li'.ssio. On Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us what oeeured there and what you were planning there. 

Mr. lassie. Well, it appeared that the committee had decided that we should 
hold a Sunday meeting out there. 

Mr. Thompson. What committee—the executive committee? 

Mr. Lassie. Yes, sir; the e\e<utive mnmutlee had arranged for it, and we 
had adualised it and spread the word, generally, that we were holding a meet- 
inn. on Saturday afternoon, about 5 o'clock, the chief of police sent for me 
and in termed me that we could not hold that mooting. I told him .1 was only 
one man and that 1 had no authoiily to call it olf, and 1 would have to see 
the rest of them, and told him that it was advertised in the papers for the 
next day, and he said, “ Well, they had contradicted it,” and he told me it 
would have to he called off. 

Mr. Thompson. This Laia\otto Oval, is that private grounds or public 
grounds? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, as far as we inquired who the lot belonged to, we were 
informed that we could hold a meeting there, and when the chief informed me 
that, 1 saw Mr. Haywood and Mr. Treska, and informed them and told them 
that I thought there was going to he a greal deal ot violence, and probably 
somebody get hurt; and we decided we would hold no meeting, but knowing 
that the* people were going out there to assemble, we went there and marched 
down to this Lafayette <>\al, and then marched down toward Haledon. 

Mr. Thompson. That is on tin* outride of t Ik- city limits? 

Mr. Lksshi. Thai was on tin* outside of the eitv limits 

Mr. Thompson. How far had you succeeded in getting before you say you 
were arrested? 

Mr. la ssii!. Well, now, w< had marched down Lafa\ette Street and were 
crossing over, and weie within 500 feet, l am informed of the boundary line be¬ 
tween Paterson and Haledon, when we were arrested. 

Mr. Thompson. And win n you were arrested, who was with you at the time? 

Mr. Lksshi. Mr. Hn>\\ood and myself marched up toward the front— 
about 40 or 50 people in front of us. 

Mr. Thompson. Any people behind you? 

Mr. Lkssio. Oh, yes; probably eight or nine hundred, marching in all 
fashions. 

Mr. Thompson. Wlmt occurred then? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, the patrol wagon <ame running up, and Sergt. ltyan and a 
IVw other officers jumped off, and told Mr. Haywood and myself that we were 
under arrest. 

Mr. Thompson. Hid ho toll you the reason wlij ? 

Mr. Lkssio. Oh, no. 

Mr. Thompson. What w r as done then? 

Mr. Lkssio. We were brought down here to the station house and we stayed 
there over night. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what occurred? 

Mr. Lkssio. Then, the next day, about 2 or half past 2, we were brought 
before the recorder. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what was done? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, the police got up and testified—about a dozen of them— 
and we got six mouths. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what did the police say when they testified? 

Mr. Lkssio. Oh, they testified that we had blocked the highways; that people 
had to got out into the street; and that we wore disturbing the peace. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they say how you were disturbing the peace? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, the charge was disorderly conduct. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did they say what the disorderly conduct consisted of? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, disorderly conduct: and that we were marching along 
the street and that people who were trying to come in the opposite direction 
could not pass us. Now, two of us were together, and the rest of the people 
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were along, some in front and some out in 1 lie street, and they maintained 
that the people had to step out in the street in order to get past. 

Mr. Thompson. How were the people ahead of you proceeding, in a march¬ 
ing order or any way they happened to be? 

Mr. Lessig. Any way; like a crowd naturally would march. 

Mr. Thompson. And the people were following you, and how? 

Mr. Lessig. In the same manner—no prearranged method or manner*—just 
simply marched. All we wanted was to get there. 

Mr. Thompson. Had any statement been made at the time you adjourned 
the lm^ting at the Oval as to where you Mere going or- 

Mr. Lessig (interrupting). We had not adjourned the meeting at all; didn’t 
even open the meeting. Simply walked around and told people that there 
would be no meeting. And we walked on and the people followed on the 
pavement. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the reason the people followed on? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, I suppose they thought there would he a meeting held 
somewheres, and some of the people hollered “ (2o on to Huledon ” 

Mr. Thompson. And everyone seemed to take it tor granted that you would 
go on to JIaledon? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes; we thought we would mar<h right on and il would he the 
easiest' way to get them away from thete and save 1 rouble. 

Mr. Thompson. You say you were given six months? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You made a statement of the case, then. 

Mr. Lessig. Well, we neither one test died. Our attorneys—they simply gave 
notice of appeal; and then, when we thought we wore through with that, we 
were brought hack again and another charge of unlawful assemblage made 
and $5,000 put against us. 

Mr. Thompson. By the recorder? 

Mr. Lessig. I don’t know whether by the reconler or by the sergeant who 
arrested us. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, some of the 4 authorities, anyway? 

Mr. Lessig. Some 1 of the authorities, anyway. 

Mr. Thompson. You wore in jail over night? 

Mr. Lessig. I was in six days. 

Mr. Thompson. What else? But first, why did you want to go 1o ITaledon? 

Mr. L \ssjg. Well, wo figured it this way, that the people would only lie 
around tix -e and perhaps some one might start some 1 trouble 4 , and it might be 
that some one there in the crowd would be only too anxious to start some¬ 
thing, probably from the 4 other side 4 , and we 4 figured if we 4 marched that way 
the* people would go there 4 arid that would take them away from that district. 

Mr. Thompson, How about the district of Ha!e 4 don? 

Mr. Li ssig. Well, that was over on the other side, and they had a Socialist 
mayor there and lie would not have any objections to us coming there and 
holding a meeting. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in what cither manner did you come 4 in contact with 
the authorities during that strike, and what was done*? 

Mr. Lksstg. Well, I newer came in contact with them nficr that until, I think, 
il was some time toward the end of April, I was rearrested. 

Mr. Thompson. What was that for? 

Mr. Lessig. I was indicted by the grand jury that afternoon on the 4 charge 
of unlawful assemblage, which I had already been discharged on; one case by 
the justice of the pence. They returned a charge 4 of unlawful assemblage, 
and I hadn’t done anything that day except at a meeting of the strikers which 
assembled at half past 8 or 9 o’clock on that morning. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that case tried? 

Mr. Lessig. I am still under that indictment. All the 4 others have boon dis¬ 
charged. 

Mr. Thompson. Your other case was appealed? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir; it was taken to the higher courts. 

Mr. Thompson. What was done with that appeal? 

Mr. Lessig. The judges reversed the decision of the 4 lower court. 

Mr. Thompson. And’ discharged you? 

Mr. Lessig. We were discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. In what other cases did either you or the strikers, or their 
officers, officially come In contact with the authorities, if you know? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3-27 
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Mr. Lesbki. Well, we had about 1.800 strikers, as far us I can make a calcu¬ 
lation, that were arrested during the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, start out and kite the facts about that, when the 
tirst arrest was made and for what purpose, and by whom. 

Mr. I.f.smu. Weil, tin 1 tirst arrests, to my knowledge, I believe, was on the 
first, day of the strike. 1 believe there were a few l»o.\s arrested for marching, 
if I am not mistaken, and I lielieve they wore subsequently discharged. 

Mr. Thompson. How many, if you know, were marching at that time? 

Mr. Lkkski. Well, according to the report, it was stated that I here were some 
three or four hundred. Whether that is true or not I don’t know ; that's all 
I know about It; I was not with them. 

Mr. Thompson. How many were arrested, if you know? 

Mr. I.cs.mo. As far as 1 know, I believe there were only two or three, and t 
behove they were subsequently discharged, if 1 am not mistaken, 

Mr. Thompson. What next arose, or what was done by the authorities dur¬ 
ing the strike? 

Mr. l.KssKi. After that they arrested some for walking around (lie null, 
picketing. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat were the pickets charged with doing and what was the 
result of those arrests? 

Mr. l.Kssm. Unlawful assembly, disorderly conduct; they usually got 10 
days or .fill, if they hadn’t the .$10, they got 10 days. 

Mr. Thompson. Wliat other casts were there that were arrested other limn 
charges as to unlawful assemblage and disorderly conduct V 

Mr. J.KssKi. Those were the usual charges, cither unlaw ful' assemblage or 
disorderly conduct. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you present when those arrests were made? 

Mr. l.Kssto. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You sav from the beginning of the strike l,, lite end of tin* 
strike there wore about 1,800 people arrested? 

Mr. Lfkshj. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow many were lined and how many were jailed? 

Mr. l.Kssm. In the beginning quite a number started to pay their tines and to 
offset that and stop it, we told the people to go ahead and crowd the jail until 
they hadn’t room, and to stop paying tines; that if we paid the $10 every time 
they were arrested the city otlicers would only he too glad to enrich the city 
treasury and that the only way to do away with that was to crowd the jail— 
and that they did to the queen's taste. 

htr. Thompson. Then you don’t know wliat proportion of the 1.800 were 
fined, and what proportion were discharged? 

Mr. I.ESsKt. No ; I lieliev e the council could give you more information on Hup. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, anyway, in wliat other manner of respect did you 
come in contact with the authorities of tin* city, or with any other authorities ’ 

Mr. I.KSstO. We never came in contact with them, except as I came Into the 
halls; because if 1 walked on the street it would simply mean six months, 
for they would take mo over in the patrol wagon—1 knew that was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Mr. Thompson. Why do you make that assertion? 

Mr. l.Kssm. Well, it seemed that they were laying for those who were taking 
an active part in the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. What makes you think they were? What did they do any¬ 
time that you were arrested, you and Mr. Iluywood? Who else was arrested 
for taking an active part? 

.Mr. I,k.ssk;. Mr. Trcskn, the Italian speaker, was arrested about five time*.; 
Patrick Quinlan was arrested probably four or five tunes, Mr. Haywood was 
arrested, and Miss Flynn was arrested four or five times. 

Mr. Thompson. And when these parties were arrested, were they discharged? 
Or how were they treated? 

Mr. I.kssui. Most all were placed under hail. 

Mr. Thompson. Police bonds? 

Mr. Lkxsiii. Police bonds, to appear nt tlie higher court. 

Mr. Thompson. And have those cases been tried or were they tried? 

Mr. IjKskto. One or two of them were tried, and the majority are stili [tending. 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Boyd, and Miss Flynn were tried, and some were discharged 
At Quinlan's first trial Hie jury disagreed, at the second trial lie was con¬ 
victed. In Scott’s case it was left. I lielieve, to the judge to decide, and I 
think his case was reversed by the higher court. 
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Mr. Thompson. Did your people on (his strike June any feeling toward the 
city authorities? What was the attitude of the strikers and of your officials 
toward the city authorities? 

Mr. Lessth. Well, at times our people were \ery hostile, in fact, they threat¬ 
ened to become so, and we had a great ileal of trouble to hold them in check. 

Mr. Thompson. Why did they become hostile, it \ou know? 

Mr. Lkssio. Why, at some of the times the olheers became \er\ Inutal. 

Mr. Thompson. Tell us of a case? 

Mr. Less™. Well, there Mas one or two cases of the strikers being brutally 
treated, and a case where a striker’s wife was also assaulted by the olhcer, 
and the strikers became very highly incensed. 

Mr. Thompson. Wore those the only cases? 

Mr. Lkssio. And then there was an outsider—no! a striker, but an outsider • 
shot on his doorstep in the riverside section. 

Mr. Thompson. What other case incensed the people, if you know? 

Mr. Lkssio. AN ell, several of the olllcers seemed to discriminate in cerium 
ways as to arresting Italians and Jews, principally 

Mr. Thompson. This was a*strike involving UojXiO people? 

Mr. Lkssio. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And such cases as those you ha\e mentioned were numeri¬ 
cally very few? 

Mr. Lkssio. Yes; that is so. 

Mr. Thompson, lint jet just a case or two like that would not incense thorn? 

Mr. Lkssio. r.uf every day we were having more or less difficulty; some- 
limes there were ca^es that were not reported: sometimes the othcers acted 
■\er\ hrulally; and sometimes there were arrests of f»0, 00 , and TO people in 
a hatch for picketing a mill. 

Mr. Thompson. That was the general attitude of the police, you mean to su.\ *> 

Mr. Le*s™. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you keep any record of wiiat they did at that time? 

Mr. Lkssio. .No; 1 ha\“ not. 

Mr. Thompson. But this general attitude of the people, did you share in 
that yourself? 

Mr. Lkssio Well. T don’t know that I did 

Mr. Thompson. How did you feel; did you feel that Hie police conducted 
themselves as pm would do as a policeman, or not? 

Mr J l'ssio Well. 1 thought 1 could have winked the other eye on many oc¬ 
casions Many oi them were silk workers themselves a few years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by “ winked the other eve”? 

Mr. Lkssk; Looked the other way. 

Mr. Thompson. Why? 

Mr. Lkssio. (Jive the other fellow a chance. 

Mr. Thompson. What to do? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, walk up and down; he was really doing nothing. They 
were simply too strict. No doubt about that. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the strictness ol the police due to, so far as you 
know, generally, was it due to their own attitude toward the strikers as 
men, or did it come from other sources? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, l think a great deal of it was mostly the animosity against 
the foreign nationalilv of the people. 

Mr. Thompson. What, were the police; weren't the police foreigners, too? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, I daresay a great many of them don’t regard themselves as 
such. They had been here a little bit ahead of the other fellow, that’s all. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the attitude of the strikers. i( any, toward the 
officials of the strikers and the members of the city departments, if you know? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, 1 don’t know if I ever heard any, outside of grumbling 
here and there that this one ami that one would probably do something in 
order to bring about a settlement with the mills, ami bring the strike to an end. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did >ou at that time have any specific complaints 
against the city authorities as siwli? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, we were very well satisfied that the manufacturers could 
get anything they wanted from the police department. 

Mr. Thompson. I know, but that is a conclusion. What was that based on? 

Mr. Lkssio. Well, take, for inslnnce, the day that I got six months; I saw 
a manufacturer come walking out of the recorder’s room. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the name of the recorder? 

Mr. Lkssio. Judge Carroll. 
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Mr. Thompson. Judge Carroll? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was Judge Carroll's attitude toward the workers? 

Mr. Lkshig. Always against them; because many times many of them would 
get $10 or 10 days when they hadn’t done anything, by the facts in the case, 
whatever. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, is this feeling that you state a general feeling enter¬ 
tained among the workers? 

Mr. Lksskj. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Wert* then* any other officials the workers had in mind? 

Mr. Lksskj. oh, there might hu\e been one or two mentioned at different 
times whom the people were sort of embittered against, thinking he was, 
perhaps, responsible for their troubles. 

Mr Thompson. Ila\e you looked up the records to see what the lines were 
against your people? 

Mr. Lksskj No; I have not. 

Mr. Thompson. I think you stated that after a while you did formulate 
some demands Were those general demands against the nulls as a whole? 
And if so. what were they? 

Mr. Lksmo. The general demands that were drafted were for a shortening 
of the workday, the abolition of the three and tour loom svstem, and were 
driving a price list as near uniform as we thought it. was possible to get. And 
the workers presented it to the bosses for their consideration. 

Mr. Thompson. And the workers in each mill? 

Mr. Lksnio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Presented it separately to each boss? 

Mr. T/kss ro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the result of those demands? 

Mr. Lksmo. The usual reply was that they would have nothing to do “with 
you nor hold nor give jou no answer until you conn* back m the mill as you 
went out, and then we will treat with you.” 

Mr. Thompson. Was that the tinal conclusion of the matter? 

Mr. Lksskj That was the final conclusion of the matter; that was the reply 
that they always received. 

Mr. Thompson. l>hl the strike end? 

Mr. Lksskj. It did not. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it still on? 

Mr. Lrcssio. Well, the- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Has the strike ended? 

Mr. Lksskj Well, the strike, to my mind, lias not ended yet. 

Mr. Thompson. It has not? 

Mr Lksskj. No, sir; simply deferred. 

Mr. Thompson. The workers generally have gone hack to work? 

Mr. Lksskj. Generally, the workers have gone back to work. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they using any other methods of striking other than 
quitting the work? 

Mr. Lksskj. Oh, yes; what we call passive resistance. 

Mr. Thompson. What lorm is that taking? 

Mr. Lksskj Sometimes they strike on the job. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Lkssto. Stay in the mill ami refuse to work for a eouple of hours; send 
a committee down to see the linn; and, if they can not get any satisfaction, 
continue to work a couple days and repeat the same system the next day. 

Mr. Thompson. What else? 

Mr. Lessig. 1 don’t know, unless some might he slackening up on production 
a hit. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it within the policy of your organization to destroy goods 
in the making; for instance, do poor work? 

Mr. Lessig. You say is- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Where you have a grievance and it has not 
been adjusted to your satisfaction, is it a part of the policy of your organiza¬ 
tion, as you say. to quit any job and do slow work—lessen production? Is it 
also a part of your policy to make poorer goods—try to destroy the goods in 
the making? 

Mr. Lksskj. Well, we do not make any hesitancy sometimes to say to do 
those things in order to gain your demands. We have been frank to admit it. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 
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Mr. Lassie,. Other people lm\e done it. but ha\e not admitted it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it part of the policy? 

Mr. Lassie. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Was that carried on in any of the nulls here at the time of 
0 tills strike, after people hud gone hack to work? 

Mr. Lassie. Not, to my knowledge. It was never hi ought to my knowledge, 
at any rate. 

Mr. Thompson. When you say the strike is really on still, what do jou moan? 

Mr. Lassie. We have two strikes on hen* in Paterson now. 

Mr. Thompson. Part of the original strike? 

Mr. Lassie. Well, they have been extended over from one thing to another; 
where a promise practically given was not accepted. 

Mr. Thompson. Where your members were worn out and had to go hack to 
work, and they went hack to work with a reservation? 

Mr. Lassie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Intending to take up the struggle later on? 

Mr. Lassie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. lias the stilke resulted, so far as jmi know, in any benefit 
to the workers? 

Mr. Lassie. In some cases. In some cases they have secured a shorter 
workday. 

Mr. Thompson. What, for instance? 

Mr. Lassie. We have some mills miming nine houis. 

Mr. Thompson. What mills? 

Mr. Lassie Scluih & Michels; another tonccin on I>roadway is running 
rune hours. 

Mr. Thompson. How many do they employ? 

Mr. Lassie. In the neighborhood of 4.1 or 50. 

Mr. Thompson. How many hours before the strike? 

Mr. Lassie. Piftv-tive. 

Mr. Thompson. How main hours do they work on Saturday? 

Mr. Lassie. Four and one-half 

Mr. Thompson. Four and one-half? 

Mr. Lassie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What other nulls? 

Mr. Lassie. Schuh & Michels and Van Ranlfe; there is the Dean, in Summit, 
the silk mill down there, which is a part of this 01 gani/.ation here; they gained 
a short! i workday; and Taylor & Friedsani; the tinted Silk Ho. had the 
nine-hour day and they are lighting to retain it They are compelled to go 
on strike again. The Rosenheim, the Augusta silk null, they have been run¬ 
ning nine hours a day, and they wanted to put them on 10, and succeeded for 
awhile and are now striking for nine hours There wen* a number of shops 
induced them to come hack on the promise that the.v would got nine hours, and 
they were foolish enough to fall and were put back on 10 

Mr Thompson. About how many of the people m the shops you have named 
get nine-hour days? 

Mr. Lessto. Where the weavers get it, they all get it now. 

Mr. Thompson. How many would that include’ 

Air Lessio. In the neighborhood of 1250 or H00; that is, ineluding all em¬ 
ployees. Rut there are other places outside of Paterson that gained the nine- 
hour day; for instance, New York and Compton; they are running nine hours 
now as a result of the struggle here 

Mr. Thompson. Referring again to the activities of the police, you men¬ 
tioned something about a ball that you had a meeting in. What was that? 
I don’t believe you brought that out. You mentioned something about the 
difficulty in the meeting hall. 

Mr. Lessio. Well, we used to hold a mooting every day in Turn Hall, and we 
had leased that building, and paid so much a day, so much a week, and the 
police used to come over there sometimes, and at various times they made 
themselves very obnoxious. I know on one particular occasion I expected a 
riot to break out over the bad judgment of a couple id men in the rear part of 
the hall, and they went so far as to close the hall, forbid tlie proprietor from 
allowing us to hold meetings in that hall. 

Air. Thompson. Wore you stopped from holding your meetings there? 

Mr. Lessio The halls wore locked against us. We were forced then to meet 
out in the open air. 
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Mr. Thompson. Out in the open air? 

Mr. Lkssu;. We hud no choice. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you molested there? 

Mr. Lessio. They used to send their olheers on the ground 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Commissioner Lennon. When did you join the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Lkssig. When I joined it? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. i .ess in. I joined it around back in IDOo. 

Mr. Thompson. Had you been a member ol’ any labor organization before 
that V 

Mr. Lessio. J think I had been a few years before that. I was a member 
of the baited Textile Workers. 

Mr. Thompson, ion are a textile worker in your business? 

Mr. Lessio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did any of the men who spoke in public for the 
I. W. W. campaign here advocate violence in their speeches? 

Mr. Lessio. 1 ne\er heard any of them advocate violence in their speeches. 

Commissioner Lennon. They did not advocate what jou call sabotage, or 
anything of that character? 

Mr. Lkssig. I believe one man was charged with having staled to the work¬ 
ers that tiny should ust' sabotage, hut 1 believe that that was the week that I 
was up in jail. 

Commissioner Lennon. You were in jail? 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is not suiprising, if you were in jail. 

Mr. Lkssig. 1 didn’t hear that. Otherwise, l was chairman ol the meeting 
every day. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you working in Massachusetts now? 

Mr. Lkssig. 1 am acting as secreiaiy ol the National Union of Textile Work¬ 
ers at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. You are up there temporarily? 

Mr. Lkssig. Temporarily. 

Commissioner O'Conn eke. What was the cause of the slip m the I. W. W. 
that caus'sl this Chicago and Detroit faction, those two factions? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, it was the question of a political clause in the preamble. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was that? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, that the working class must come together on the poiitie.il 
as well as on the economic held, and that clause was stricken out. 

Commissioner O’Connekk. Doesn’t jour faction believe in a political Held? 

Mr. Lksstg. We do not bother our heads about it. 

Mr. Thompson. You bothered jour heads to the extent of disagreeing with 
tlie Detroit faction? 

Mr. Lkssig. That was in order to have peace in the organization. 

Commissioner O’Connkee. And they organized a new faction of the I. W. W. 
simply because the older faction would not put in its constitution the political 
action that was necessary. 

Mr. Lkssig. That convention had eliminated that clause? 

Commissioner O’Oonnekk. Does your faction believe in it or not? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, we don’t bother about it. We leave every man to use bis 
own Judgment, if he wants to go to politics. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has the Detroit faction got political action in its 
platform? 

Mr. Lkssig. So I believe. 

Commissioner O’Connell. One of your officers of your organization, as 1 
recall it—I may not quote him correctly, but he appeared before the commis¬ 
sion in New York and said that the I. W. \\\, as lie remembered it, did not 
believe in political action of any kind, and would not trust the affairs of their 
organization or of themselves individually to politicians or to politics. Is that 
your position? 

Mr. Lkssig. That is my position. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Then the only difference between your factions is 
a question of political action? 

Mr. Lkssig. That is all. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you acting together or otherwise? 

Mr. Lessio. Well, I believe otherwise we get along pretty well together. 

Commissioner Commons. Did this split in the national organization have 
anything to do with the trouble here in Tatersou? 
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Mr. Lies,sir,. Oil, no. 

Commissioner Commons. Did flic American Federation of Labor organizers, 
or the United Textile Workers, send any organizers down here during the 
trouble? 

Mr. Lessig. Only so far as I know about Unit mooting lliey arranged up 
there in (lie armory, and I believe they made an attempt at that time to get 
people enough to put on some semblance of an organization, and through them 
that they would then go and settle the strike without the sanction of the great 
mass who were on strike. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 think it was stated here this morning that that meeting 
was broken up by one of your organizers or speakers. 

Mr. Ltssio. Well, that statement was meorreet in tins mij : They staled 
that we had conic down there for the evident purpose of breaking the meeting 
up. That was not true. We laid advised the people to keep away, but they 
insisted they were going to go there to hear, and when we got up (here, when 
they got up, they could not get any semblance of order and lliey requested our 
organizer at the tune to get up on the platform and get the crowd to order 
for them, and when lie got up on the platform lie did get order, hut he asked 
them iri the meantime, “Will you Rice us a hearing,” and they said, “No; you 
can't he heard here.” And lie notified the crowd to that effect, with the result 
that they all marched out of the hull with the exception of probably a thousand 
or two who stayed to linger and really did, perhaps, to some extent, interrupt 
tin' meeting. 

Commissioner Commons, What is the issue between your organization and 
the United Textile Workers? 

Jlr. LkssIU. The only issue is in the form of organization. We believe in 
cme lug union, and they believe' in dividing the workers up into various crufts--: 
and l believe that is. well, not the principal reason. 

Mr. Thompson. 15ut still they provide for organizing everybody in a short 
time into different locals of the same general organization. 

Mr. l.icssiu. Yes, sir; hut that does not agree with our idea of organization. 
We say that where there is an injury to one there is an injury to all. 

Commissioner Commons. They have a local, say, of loom fixers, weavers, 
twisters, and all the way down. You would not distinguish between them? 
You would have the loom fixers in the same room with the weavers? 

Mr. I.hssKk Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that the way you conduct all your meetings, 
then, have them nil together? 

Mr. L: - sin. Yes, sir; we tel I them ail Injury to one is an injury to all; that 
one brunch can not, expect to better its condition at the injury to another 
branch, and tlioy simply resolve themselves into jurisdictional quarrels. 

Commissioner Commons. I)o you find that tin; Italians and Jews are difficult 
to organize and keep in an organization? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, to a certain extent they are, for the reason they are un¬ 
familiar with the language, and it is the fear of losing their job ; job cowardice. 
They are not so familiar with the language tit go around and ask for jobs at 
different places, and the bosses make every at tempi to crush any effort or 
attempt at organization. They simply stick to and won't allow it to exist if 
they can possibly help it. 

Commissioner Commons. Why do you say that the police attacked the 
Italians and Jewish people more than other nationalities? 

Mr. Less m. Well, every one blamed it on the Jews anil Italians for having 
been responsible for the strike. The year before there had been a strike and 
they called it a Jew strike, and Inst year they called it an Italian strike'. 

Commissioner Commons. What proportion of your membership here are Eng¬ 
lish speaking? 

Mr. .UESSKi. Oh, about 10 per cent; that is about all there is, 10 per cent 
English speaking. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have speakers for each of the languages? 

Mr. Lessig. As near as we could got them. Of course, we had never iiad any 
Roumanians or Syrians; once we had a Syrian, I believe, or a Roumanian. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find as a matter of fact (lint English speak¬ 
ing and tlie skilled trades, work together in the same organization, cooperate, 
in your organization? You say you believe in one big unioh, all meeting to¬ 
gether and doing business together? 

Mr. IjEssiu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons, Do you find they work together? 
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Mr. Lkssiu. Well, we believe they can be made to harmonize when they 
understand. 

Commissioner Commons. You are a weaver, 1 believe? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find Hint the Italians and the other weavers 
work together with English-speaking weavers? 

Mr. IjKssig. Well, they work together. You will find different nationalties 
line up, one alongside of the other, mixed and Jumbled together—Jew, Italian, 
(Herman, Polack, Austrian, Syrian, Roumanian, Irish, English, they all look 
alike. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have any policy of making any agreements 
with the employers? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, we have come to the conclusion that it Mas not good policy 
to make an agreement, because they would not keep it anyway. 

Commissioner Commons. That is your only reason, is it? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, principally. We don’t believe we ought to have our hands 
tied. We believe we ought to he free to take advantage of (‘very opportunity, 
the same as he does. 

Commissioner Commons. Ts your reasoning like that which the loom fixers 
have? They make no agreement—is it a similar reasoning? 

Mr. Lessig. Well, the loom fixer seems to occupy for the present time a lit Me 
position of advantage, and if some fellow will offer him a dollar or two a week 
more, ho will drop this fellow and go some place else' and get it. If the em¬ 
ployer can get some one to take his place it is all right. Rut he practically 
tells him, “(Jive me the money and 1 will stay heie” 

Commissioner Commons. What is the difference between their agreements 
or their attitude toward agreements and yours? 

Mr. Lessig. In some cases they sign agreements; like the one they signed 
up in Ilenry Doherty’s, the textile workers. At any rate, they are one of the 
organization. 

Commissioner Commons. They signed an agreement for the loom fixers? 

Mr. Lessig. I don’t know* whether the loom fixers took part, hut the United 
Textile Workers, with which they are all'lliated, signed that agreement. 

Commissioner Commons. That covered the weavers? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You stand opposed to such an agreement co\enng 
the weavers? 

Mr. Lessig. Positively. 

Commissioner Commons. Would you expect to got an employer to gi\e you 
the conditions that you ask for unless he lias some understanding that you will 
furnish him work steadily as long as the agreement lasts? How can lie afford 
to make any agreement with you at all if you take that position? 

Mr. Lessig. How does ho do now when he has no organization in his place? 
He never knows whether he is going to have a walkout or not, when he lias no 
organization. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know* if la* lias an organized shop that stays 
during the period of the agreement? 

Mr. Lnssro. Not only that, but even if they had no agreement, if they were 
organized, the chances are they would try to arrive at some set (lenient before 
they would strike, whereas if there is no organization they simply have no 
choice in the matter but to strike first and demand afterwards. They are Ho¬ 
tkey have no choice. They are not allowed to organize. 

Commissioner Commons. Then your position is that seeing that the loom fix¬ 
ers do not make any agreement, they can settle up their disputes with the 
employer before they strike, is that it? Now, if you could organize the shop 
3 ou would do the same as the loom fixers do? 

Mr. Lessig. Perhaps I would; we might be able to at least have more order 
and system in organization. That is the reason why we have double the 
proposition in maintaining order and sjstent. 

Commissioner Commons. Recause you do not have control over the shop? 

Mr. Lessig. That is the idea; you can not get it. As soon as the employer 
finds out that his workers are organized, he immediately begins to weed them 
out, and that frustrates all attempt. There is only one attempt to organize 
them, and that is to get them on strike and take the chance of organizing 
and winning. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you attach any importance to this point made by 
the employers, that the conditions are such, so much worse in Pennsylvania 
that they cun not afford to give your demands here? 
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Mr. Lkssig. And they own the mills in Pennsylvania. They own annexes. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, they might move their entire businesses over 
to Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Lkssig. Like the New England manufacturers mmod them down South. 

Commissioner Commons. You attach no importance to that, do >ou? 

Mr. Lkssig. Positively not. 

Commissioner Commons. You say they could accept your demands and go 
ahead and do business here? 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that the sole reason for refusing to 
accept your demands? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, I have never heard it stated. They simply would make, 
give no otiier answer. There were various meetings that were called by the 
city officials for the purpose of trying to see if some settlement could not be 
brought about, and their only reply was they would have nothing to offer. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you operate four looms? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, I think I did operate four looms, hut it was not called a 
four-loom job; it was called a two-loom job. About 10 or 12 years ago one 
man used to run one of those looms, and I was running two. They started there 
by putting in first two 24-looms; they started that, with a Jacquard, five or six 
shuttles. If that was not a four-loom job, I don’t know what was. 

Commissioner Commons. You refer to the more recent operation of pulling 
on the cheaper work with the four looms in place ol* two. That was simply, 
as l understand it, a complicated kind of Jacquaid loom, il was hard work? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, that is where they make the start. It is just as Mr. 
Doherty staled, you only start it on plain work, as an entering wedge, and 
there is no limit to what a man can do. We know' that he got them up there, 
weavers came and gave me the list of goods they were making in there, 
and fold me the weavers were 1,\ mg down between the looms between 12 and 
1 ami trying to get some rest. 'Chat was the reason for the strike. It was a 
question of two looms at the four-loom price or quit. 

Commissioner Commons. You consider running a loom, as a weaver, is \ery 
trying work? 

Mr. Lkssig. Positively it is. 

Commissioner Commons. In what way? 

Mr. Lkssig. It is tedious work, and a man’s nerve must bo on tin* louse all 
day, am he has to he right there on the job with the work he does. First, we 
put on 1'» niches wide, then 21 inches wide, and then 3d, and now they run three 
thirty-Hixts in one loom. Some, they have two thirty-sixes, and now they arc* 
going to give them tour 30-inch looms. They have* doubled up in the work in 
every way, and to no advantage to the weaver. 

Commissioner Commons. Have not the looms been improved during this 
process of increasing the amount of work 9 

Mr. Lkssig. I have been weaving for the last 30 years, ami I have seen little 
improvement in the loom since 1880. Stop motion on the outside if (lie thread 
breaks out it has been the only great one 

Commissioner Commons. Isn’t that a \cry great one? It stops a machine as 
soon as I he thread breaks. 

Mr. Lkssig. Yes, sir; but in some* of the looms you tan not use that. It in¬ 
terferes with the fabric. 

Commissioner Commons. You say, then, that the inlensil> of the work, the 
hardship of the work, has greatly increased, do you? 

Mr. Lkssig. It is a sun* thing that a man can not do two things as easy as 
he can do one. Twice the amount of work that his father or forefather did 
25 or 30 years ago; jou do twice the amount. Thc,\ used to run one loom; 
now they are running two, three, four. 

Commissioner Commons. What wages did you get as a skilled man, when 
>ou called yourself a skilled man 30 years ago? 

Mr. Lkssig. Well, I was not working in the silk then; I was working in 
< otton. 

Commissioner Commons. Co back to when you started on silk. 

Mr. Lkssig. I never became a weaver until 1 was probably twenty-odd years 
old, but I was working around the mills all the time. 

Commissioner Commons. How long ago since you started silk weaving? 

Mr. Lessig. I came to Paterson in 1002. 

Commissioner Commons. What were you earning then, in 1002? 

Mr. Lkssig. I guess about the same as last year. There wasn’t much differ¬ 
ence. 
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Commissioner Commons. What wore the earnings by weeks? 

Mr. Lkssio. I used to average $13.50 or $14 a week. 

Commissioner ('ommons. On broad silk? 

Mr. Leskig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner < ’ommons. What did you average prior to this strike? 

Mr. Lkssio. I believe the last six inonlhs I had figured it out and found I 
run a little above the average, probably $1. 

Commissioner Commons. About $13 50? 

Mr. Lkssio. About $1150; but (lien i had bigger and heavier jobs. 

Commissioner Commons. So that in JO yeai s join* wages increased about 
$1 a week? 

Mr. Lkssio. If you say increased; I was doing much more work. 

Commissioner Commons. You say the work was doubled, but I want the 

wages. 

Mr. Lensio. About $1. 

Commissioner Commons. You claimed jou worked double, and yet are in¬ 
creased $J ? 

Mr. Lkssio. Not much more; only about a dollar. 

Conmnssmne»* Commons. Only about a dollar? 

Mr. Lkssio. That is all. 

Commissioner Commons. At that time you were running one loom, were you? 

Mr. Lkssio. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, at this time, how many were you running? 

Mr. Leskig. Two. 

Commissioner Commons You were running two looms? 

Mr. Lf 4810. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Those two were automatic? 

Mr. Lkssio. No. sir. 

Commissioner (’ommons. What? 

Mr. Lnssro. No, sir; the same kind of a loom. 

Commissioner Commons. The same loom? 

Mr. Lbssig. The same loom. 

Commissioner Commons. Was it the same kind of goods? The same quality? 

Mr. Lksstg. Practically the same class of fabric. 

Commissioner Commons. The same fabric? 

Mr. Lkssio. Practically the same. 

Commissioner Commons. Was there any difference in the si/.e of the cloth ns 
it went through; the same picks? 

Mr. Lkssio. No, sir. I think it has run about pretty near uniform, same num¬ 
ber of picks and same grade of goods. 

Commissioner Commons. What firm did jou work for 10 years ago? 

Mr. Lkssio. i think 10 years ago about tins time T boliexe 1 was working for 
a firm known as Parstow," McCollum & Post, and they were making plain goods. 

Commissioner Commons. That is where you were gelling that amount of 
wages? 

Mr. Lkssio. About that, I judge. 

Commissioner Commons. What firm were you working for just before the 
strike? 

Mr. Lkssio. Benjamin K. David. 

Commissioner Commons. Ami the work on the two kinds of work was prac¬ 
tically the same? 

Mr. Lessig. Oh, no. There is quite a big difference between one and the 
other. 

Commissioner Commons. I mean the kind of work and on the machine was 
practically the same? 

Mr. Lkssio. No, sir. Two different stjles of loom. One plain loom and the 
other was a box, with three or four shuttles on each side, box raises up and 
closes down in order to let the different colors go through to make stripes. 

Commissioner Commons. You could turn out twice the output and bad to 
work twice as bard? 

Mr. Lkssio. if you run one to-day and run two the next, you must do twice 
the same amount of work. 

Commissioner Commons. It may mean the machine lias to do too much work? 

Mr. Lkssio. You have one running in front of you and one running in back of 
you and you have to watch them both. If you work with one and watch it 
you can’t at the same time be watching another one back of you. 
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Commissioner Commons. How did the employers over get you to tlie point 
where they forced you to run two looms where you formerly hud boon run¬ 
ning one? 

Mr. Letts to. P.y the some methods and process Mr. Doherty is using lo-dny, 
by appealing to the liunariness of the worker and making him believe that lie 
is always going to continue on making that amount of money, but letting him 
make .$10 or $15 a week more for a short period and after awhile when the 
streets are full hero weave 4 yards for Hie same price as tlicv are weaving two 
to-day. And when lie staled he was paying six and a half he was paying 
six ninl a half, he had reduced the price ol 10 cents down to live and a half and 
then put it up again to six and a half. He wauls to tell the truth. 

Commissioner Commons. You say he did that at the same time without hav¬ 
ing to put in any suhsl aid ml improvements in Hie machinery? 

Mr. Lesshi. Not malerinlly worth considering. 

Commissioner Commons. That Is all. 

Chairman \VAt.su. Where were you born, Mr. I.essig? 

'Mr. Lesshi. I was born In Philadelphia. 

Chairman Walsh. How long have you lived ill Paterson? 

Mr. Ij.smii, 1 came to Paterson, 1 believe, in the fall of J!>02. 

Chairman Walsh. Dave you a family and children? 

Mr. Lesshi, Only a wife. 

Chairman W vi sit. No children? 

Mr. Lesshi. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Dow long was the grand jury in session, if you know, dur¬ 
ing tile tune the strike was in progress? 

Mr, Lessiu. 1 believe the grand Jury was in session all the time, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any members id' your organization upon the 
grand jury? 

Mr. Le.sniil Oil, no. 

Ohamnan Walsh. Were Havre :mv of llie men who had been working in the 
nulls, hid who had gone out on strike, oil the grand jury? 

Mr. Less itty Not to my knowledge. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there any members of your organization on any of 
the petit ini les \ hat tried those eases in any ot the emu ts? 

Mr. Lesshi. Not that l remember. I don't remember having seen any, and I 
was up 1 here at Hio.se Dials. 

(jliainn in Walsh. Is 111 ere any statement that you wish to volunteer to tin* 
commission, touching upon the industrial situation in Paterson, what might or 
might not be causes of industrial unrest? Or do you desire to amplify or explain 
y our testimony hcpctofinv given m any way? If you do, you may do it now. 

Mr. Lessiu. I don't think 1 have anything further, outside of which I stated 
that the cause of the strike was overwork and underpay. 1 am positive that if 
all those weavers were making $25 a week 1 don’t know of nnv silver-tongued 
orators that could have brought them out on strike on Hie 25th day of February. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. I.essig, I have read in a number of publications, 
alleged to have come Irina people that you represent — Hie organization that you 
represent—the silk maiiufael urcs in some instances, at any rate, in and about 
Paterson, was made of a considerable part of other material than sill;. Is that 
true? Is any such statement warranted? 

Mr. Lesshi. I only know what from file oilier dyers who worked there staled, 
that they adulterated it with different ingredients, wind they called dynamite, 
iron, red iron. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have no knowledge of the matter yoursoll ? 

Mr. Lesshi. They themselves admitted that they used what it contained. 
They tried to justify It because Hie customers wanted it. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean the employers admitted the statement? 

Mr. Lessiu. That they adulterated the silk. They got IS pounds back when 
they sent a pound to be dyed. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wind does adulteration mean? 

Mr. Lesshi. Adulteration of silk simply means they send a pound of silk to 
tlie dyehouse. If It is dyed, it means they won't gel more than a pouml back, 
and you may lose; but if (hey send hack 2 pounds or 2j pounds or 3 pounds, it 
means that Hiev have added something to make that silk heavier. 

Commissioner Lennon. Does that add to the appearance so that a customer 
in buying would prefer thut to the silk that had been dyed without any such 
adulteration? 
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Ml*. Lessig. Well, it is about the ease, some one, if you go into a cotton-cloth 
mill, and when the cotton comes off the loom it is very line, but after it has been 
sized and weighted it makes it feel quite—about twice as heavy. A pure-dye 
silk is \ery tine, but when you got it with adulteration you think you have got 
about three times the amount of silk, but when you hang it in the closet for 
about three months there is ribbon left instead of broad silk. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you published any pumplilets giving the cost 
of your strikeV 

Mr. Lessig. .No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connlil. l»y \oiuntary receipts and otherwise? 

Mr. Lessig. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And expenditures? 

Mr. Lessig, Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlieie the money went? 

Mr. Lessig. Not a clear itemized report, because it would have cost about 
$1,200 to issue it. 

Commissioner O'Connlll. Have you got anything in printed form or manu¬ 
script iorm that you could turn over to tins (ommission? 

Mr. Lessig. We have the published accountant’s report. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Iii what shape is (hut? Is that just one record 
filed with you? 

Mr. Lessig. One report; he had gone over everything and lound everything 
satisfactory and correct that we had spent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Where is that? 

Mr. Le;-sig. That tan lie lound, I believe, at the headquarters. 

Commissioner O’Connlll. In Chicago, headquarters m Chicago? 

Mr. Lessig. No, sir; here in Paterson. 

Chairman Walsh. Are theie any mole questions? 

(No response.) 

Chairman \\ vlsh. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OE MR. RUDOLPH KATZ. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please state your name, your business, and your 
losidence? 

Mr. Katz. Rudolph Katz; Maywood, N. .1., organizer of the 1. \\. W. of 
Detioit. 

Mr. Thompson. I didn’t hear you, Mr. Katz. 

Mr. Katz. You will hear me presently. My residence is at Maywood, N. J. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the Detroit I. W. W., as you call it here? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir; all over the country. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that organized? 

Mr. Katz. The organization was organized in JPOo, in the city of Chicago. 
There was only one at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. \ ou have heard what Mr. Lessig said as to the division be¬ 
tween the two factions, haven’t you? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Or groups? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that a correct statement of that clause relating to political 
action? 

Mr. Katz. That is not all. The organization that l am atliliated with has 
to-day the same declaration of principles as the original organization did. That 
is, they were here not only to demand from Mr. Doherty not to have the four- 
loom system but they were here for the purpose of organizing the working class 
to get all they produce finally; that is, to wrest from the capitalistic class the 
possession of the machinery and the factories. 

We take the stand that 1 his can only be accomplished if the workers are or¬ 
ganized botli politically and economically; but if we repudiate political action 
at this stage we place ourselves in a position where we reject the civilized 
path of action. We are going to have the machines. We are either going to 
take them by force or we are going to take them when we have a majority at 
the ballot box. Our organization maintains that it is absolutely necessary, 
since we are an organization not like the American Federation of Labor, that 
claims to be looking out for a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s labor, since we 
want all the workers produce, we maintain we must call upon the workers to 
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organize politically to recognize the necessity of political action without indors¬ 
ing nn.\ political party at this time. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as the demand is good, pay the worker all he pro¬ 
duces? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The two branches are in common? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And they are in common in the Socialist Party? 

Mr. Katz. Well- 

Mr. Thompson. I mean on that point? 

Mr. Katz. Well, that is to be qualified, because tlie Socialist Party and the 
American Federation of Labor and the Chicago T. W. W. ma.v to a \ory great 
extent want that. The American Federation of Labor and the Socialist Party 
are the obverse and reverse of the same medal; they an* trimmers and poli¬ 
ticians. That is till they are, of course, which 1 have documents here to sub¬ 
stantiate, if you call upon me. 

Commissioner O’Connklt,. What are the documents? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. Any point that 1 make T will be glad to show documents for. 

Chairman Walsh. Ask him what tin* documents an*. 

Mr. Katz. 1 have documents as 1 go along on tin* various points. If T make 
any specific statement. I have tin* documents to leave with the commission. 

Chairman Walsh. Indicate what the documents are, and then leave them 
without reading. 

M**. Katz. I do not intend to road them 

Chairman W vlmi. For instance, what tlu\\ are—the name of the publication 
and the author of the article, the portion quoted? 

Mr. Katz. You spoke here this morning and this afternoon about the Doherty 
strike. 1 have here the Strike Bulletin which was published b\ the strikers when 
hrst the strike took place, which was in 1910—1911, rather, beginning on Novem¬ 
ber 10. That was the first Doherty strike. 

Can 1 continue? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 

Mr. Katz. The strikers, then, had just left the American Federation of Labor 
for this reason: Mr. Doherty lias himself stated, after building up that new mill 
in Luke View, tried to introduce the tour-loom system. The men then be¬ 
longed to the organization winch Mr. Morgan is affiliated with, the American 
Fedoratio. of Labor, and when the four-loom system was introduced the offi¬ 
cials of the American Federation of Labor rather sided in with Mr. Doherty. I 
was told b.\ men who worked there that Mr. (iohlen came here and told them 
that Hie four-loom system indicated progress. They claimed in the New England 
States, that were running six and eight looms. The people did not look upon 
it in that manner. They called upon me. 1 was then the local organizer at 
what wo—local organizer of the 1 W. W. lien*—and we called a mass meeting, 
and they surrendered their own hooks to tin* I W. W , which we also have in 
possession, and I could let the commission have some. 

Chairman W visit, (live us a sample. 

Mr. K vtz. Then they made tin* demand for the four-loom system to he abol¬ 
ished. Mr. Doherty claimed ho couldn't do that because of tin* tierce competi¬ 
tion in Penns.vIvania, and things looked rather threatening in tin* city—that 
there would he a general walkout. 1 was calk'd before tin* hoard of trade in 
this city; and I believe we met in this building, if it was not in this hall, and 
they asked me what could lie done to prevent this general unrest; that we could 
save Paterson and have prosperity in Paterson. 1 pointed out that the only 
thing to do would be to abolish the four-loom s.vslem here, establish a uniform 
minimum wage scale through the city, and if the wages here were somewhat 
higher than the rest of the States, like Pennsylvania, the thing to do was to 
have the men sent from here, from the union here, to those various places and 
inise them up to the better standard rather than to have the Paterson workers 
come down to the lower standard of Allentown and other places. I pointed out 
to the subcommittee of the board of trade—among whom was Dr. Hamilton, a 
minister of the gospel—pointing out that the morals of the workers out in those 
low-paying towns were far below Paterson, and asked him if he agreed with such 
conditions, and he turned his eyes toward the sky and said he did not. 

Then I pointed out that the only tiling to do would he to not come to the Penn¬ 
sylvania standard but rather try and raise it. Mr. Doherty did not agree with 
us, and a strike was declared in the Doherty mill. The men walked out and 
the women on November 10, 1911. The loom fixers and twisters came out about 
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two months afterward# and stayed out several weeks; but were working un- 
derhandedly continually to have the hulk of the people return to work. That 
was overcome, until finally Mr. Doherty, who understands the business so far 
as the capitalists are concerned, succeeded in tilling the shop with strike 
breakers 

And here I want to call your attention to a document in this Strike Bulletin, 
which was published at that time, that the police officials in that little town 
called Clifton were entirely win tolled by Mr. Doherty. There is a statement 
there—persons are named who are at any Una 4 willing to give testimony under 
oath that they were arrested for standing in front of the mill without inter¬ 
fering with anyone, and Mr. Doherty’s automobile was furnished to bring them 
to jail. Thou this si like was pruetieully lost; the shop was filled The silk 
workers throughout the eity were indignant, because they realized Ihnl Mr. 
Doherty runs lour looms, and the four-loom system will reach them presently. 
A general strike movement was started. There were two strikes. 1 am speak¬ 
ing of the strike of 11)12, with which I had all to do. hut not with tin* last 
strike ot 1913. That strike finally came about on about the 25th of February — 
the broad-silk workers alone. We did not have the other branches; simply tin* 
hroad-silk workers, numbering about 7,000 or 8,000. 

On the 25th ot February they walked out of the mills, and it was not done 
in a disorderly plan. We hud a plan according to which the men were advised 
to act. We had printed price lists. I will also leave one with the commission 
That was the minimum scale; each committee in each shop, after walking out, 
were to go to the ofhee and leave this price list with the firm, requesting they 
were to pay that rate. That was for the purpose of establishing a uniform 
scale, because Mr. Doherty claimed that the rest of the manufacturers were 
paying less, and the rest of the manufacturers were claiming that each of them 
paid more than the other; everyone of them made the same statement Mr. 
Doherty made this morning. So we wanted a uniform scale of prices. The 
committee told the firm in each place that thev were wanting an answer by 
Monday, and every firm would grant the demand, then 11a* workers in that 
mill would return to work wherever the demands wen* granted, wherever the 
minimum price list would be accepter!. There were a few mills that accepted 
on the following Monday. In fact one was Cohen, who was the first one to 
break it. Within about five weeks—yes; four weeks—I think practically all 
hroad-silk manufacturers acceded to our demands. The only trouble that arose 
was about the signing or the recognition of the union. They said they would 
not sign tho price list, because it bad the seal of the organization, and that 
they would sign nothing with the seal of the organization thereon The rank 
ami file of the members insisted upon them; I advised them against it I have 
both the price list here with th(* seal of the organization, and one without, and 
we agreed that they would not have to sign anything with the organization 
whatsoever. All we wanted them to do was to agree to pay this list We 
thought their word was as good ns their written word; that didn't make any 
difference, seal or no seal. We made the point that we are not asking a recog¬ 
nition of the union by the bosses, as the American Federation of Labor. Some 
instances they have the check-off system. We want the workers recognized — 
the union—and if the workers do not. it is no union at all. It is simply a 
tiling to he held together by the boss. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You make contracts with the boss, don’t you? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Isn’t that a contract? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. This is not a contract. This is a minimum price list 
which is expected to he exhibited or posted up in a conspicuous place in the 
shop. This is not a contract binding for any length of time. This is an 
understanding simply that these wages are to bo paid. A contract is a docu¬ 
ment that you go into with witnesses, seals, etc. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after these price lists were accepted by the manager 
or bosses the music began. It seems that though vve had the best of them, be¬ 
cause at that time they were rather busy, and they waited for an opportune 
moment to break their promise to pay this price, and they were assisted by 
a good many factors; in fact, by everybody except ourselves. There was the 
American Federation of Labor, who did its best to stab us in the back. There 
was Mr. Lessig’s organization that did the same. They brought Haywood into 
the city, where there was no necessity for it. They claimed in New York 
before your commission that they butted into no strike, but they butted in 
here. I have the document here to show that. I iiave also the document to 
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show the answer we published. He said to Haywood, “ If you come here 
from Lawrence to collect funds, we are Milling to help you, hut keep your 
hands off. We don’t want none of your tactics; we don’t want anything to 
do with you.” 

The bosses saw that: it was encouraging to them. Arrests were made that 
were not just died at all, because our organization that stands for peaceful 
ads. that repudiates every act of violence, I, as the spokesman ol that organiza¬ 
tion at the mass meeting that we have held hero in this city, told the people 
that we repudiated th(* nets of vmlonee, that brutality will accomplish nothing; 
that if the people can not be gained through solidaut.\. ih.it such methods ns 
have taken place through the American Federation of Labor out West, by 
McNamara and Larks, would not bring any results to the working classes. 
Li spite of all that, the police begun to act, after the bosses had begun to lueak 
their words, after a series of strikes had started, they began to arrest our 
pickets; ami we selected a committee to see the city mayor. Mr. McBride 
said he would speak to the chief and see that no pickets are molested when the 
pickets tire within their rights and limits. Thereupon we called upon the 
mayor again, and a conference was arranged between two members of the 
1. \V. \V., myself, and the chief of police and the city council. 

('huirmaii Wai.sk. Mr. Katz, when you have reached a convenient place l 
would like you to stop, perhaps with your next answer, a logical spot, because 
y\e have to adjourn a I t o’clock this afternoon. When you gel to a convenient 
and logical place we will stop. 

Mr. Kaiz. I would then add this, Mr. Chairman, that this conference was 
held. At that conference if was agreed how many pickets were allowed — two 
or four--and we lived strictly up lo that understanding. The next day those 
pickets were driven away. I went to complain to the chief of police about it, 
ami the chief of police Saul that could not he. He called in the sergeant, who 
is dead now. and the sergeant said il was so. Then the chief of police told me 
1 should go uj) there and see for myself how the jackets have been. When 
I did come up there, no more than got there, when the police ollicials, who 
wete in the bosses* otliee, telephoned immediately for the patrol wagon 1 
was brought down to the building next door and railroaded to six months in 
jail without any trial, practically speaking. 

I want to end there, and if you well give me the opportunity I will speak 
to-morrow. 

These sire the jirice lisls that we presented to the bosses 

(Whi< r. were ae< ordmgly marked “Katz Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2” 

Katz Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2, circular price lists, were submitted in printed 
form.) 

These six documents are Strike Bulletins published by I lie striking weavers 
of Ilu> Henry Doherty Silk Co. 

(Which were marked “Katz Exhibits 3 to 8,” Inclusive. 

Katz Exhibits Nos. 3 to 8 were copies of the Strike Bulletin (published at 
Paterson. N. .L, by striking weavers of Ilenry Doherty Silk Co ), did (Mi Janu¬ 
ary 13, 1011 ; January 27, 1911 ; November 25, 1911; December 2. 1911 ; Decem¬ 
ber 9, 1011; and December 10, 1011.) 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will stand adjourned until 10 30 o’clock 
a. m. sharp. 

(Thereupon, at 4 o’clock j>. m., nil adjournment was taken until June 10, 
1914. at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 


Paterson, N. J, June J0 t IVl'i—10 JO a in. 

Present: Chairman Walsh, Commissioners O’Connell, Lennon, and Com¬ 
mons; also W. O. Thompson, counsel. 

The stenographer notes the receipt of two copies of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Silk Loom Fixers and Twisters’ Benevolent and Protective 
Association, which are marked “Morgan Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2,” respectively. 

(Morgan Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2 were submitted in printed form.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RUDOLPH KATZ—Continued. 

Mr. Thompson. You may proceed, Mr. Katz, where you left off last night 
and finish your statement. 

Mr. Katz. All right. I want to start by making good the promise I made 
yesterday in reference to the numlier of membership books of those who were 
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at woik in the Doherty mill ami who wore organized previously to the first 
strike, hut because dissatisfied with the lourdooni system though advised by the 
officials of the American Federation of Labor to accept the four-loom system 
as progress. They repudiated that organization ami adopted a resolution, 
which also I have a copy of and will give the secretary, and also a number of 
the due hooks. 

(Received and marked “Katz Exhibits Nos. 0 to 17,” inclusive. 

Katz Exhibits Nos. !) to 17, copies of membership hooks, were submitted in 
printed form ) 

Mr. Katz (continuing). 1 left off yesterday with my arrest, and I sot up 
the claim that that was prearranged by the city officials here to got me out 
of the way, and 1 was kept in jail until the strikers returned to work; then 
] was released. 

Chairman Waish What length of time? 

Mr. Katz. Throe months or nearly thieemonths; maybe two days missing. My 
attorneys told me at that time that they would wait lor Mr Hughes to return, 
who was tlH*u both judge and a Member of the House of Representatives and 
who, having the reputation of being a labor Congressman, would he at least 
fair, I was told, but he did not return, and finally some one else w T ns appointed 
in his place—Judge Martin. The matter came before him for review 1 , and he 
decided that I must stay in jail. 1 insisted that my matter should come up 
belore Judge Minturn, who seems to be at least an honest man, and finally 
the matter did come up before bun -that is, when the stiike was practically 
over- and l was released as soon as m.\ matter was brought Indore him The 
question was asked b> Mr. Thompson ol one of the witnesses if there was any 
feeling against the police that the violence was justified. I think that was 
asked of Mr. Lessig, and he did not answer that question at all. There cer¬ 
tainly was a good cause lor strong feeling to exist, and I will cite an instance: 

When we conducted the strike of 11)12 a number of pickets were arrested— 
not because they were violent. It was at Arohnson & Blun’s—Messrs. Arohnson 
& T’lun. So 1 may point out that the question of foreigners lias been brought 
in; and l want to state in that connection before I go any further than the 
number of foreigners among the manufacturers, the percentage is much larger 
than among the workingmen. I believe that the number of foreigners among 
the manufacturers is about 99 per cent; among the workers it may be much 
less than that. 

So Messrs Arohnson & Blun, both Americans, were in the court room and 
were permitted to have a conference with Judge Carroll privately—not a public 
hearing—when those who were arrested for doing picket duty were brought 
up, and, without being gi\en anything like a hearing—it was more a farce— 
they wen i sentenced to $10 fine or 20 days in jail. Quite a number of men 
assembled in front of the police station here, and, since we did not want to 
give at no time the police ollaials an opportunity to club our men, 1 asked 
one of my assistants, Mr. Frank Young, of Detroit, to tell the crowd to go to 
headquarters and not to stay in front of the police station, which he did. He 
said, “ Fellow workers, go to 181 Main Street.” No more than he uttered these 
words and he was grabbl'd by a policeman and hustled into the court room, 
when court practically had been adjourned, and sentenced to three months, 
and he had to stay his full time. Peculiar to me that our lawyers didn’t know 
of any way of getting him out, hut he stayed there with me. 

In order to show 7 you still further the acts of the police here, Paterson has 
the reputation of being an anarchistic city, they tell me. Well, it begins with 
our city officials, from Mayor McBride down. We were to hold a mass meeting 
at one time, on the 1st of May. at Doles Hill, opposite the post office. We noti¬ 
fied the chief. The chief told me I must come before the mayor. I did. The 
mayor was present, the chief of police, and the city counsel. They had me in 
a corner shaking their fists in my face. Mr. McBride is a much bigger man 
that I am, and there were three of them, and telling me all sorts of things; 
telling me that.some time ago there were men who marched up Coles Hill who 
had red handkerchiefs on their hacks. And T told him, “What has that to do 
with the rights of free assemblage? ” “ Well.” the mayor said, “ do you mean to 
tell me men will have the right to march there with red handkerchiefs in 
the face of law and order, and all that thing? ” And I said, “ Well, they did 
nothing against the law. You must proceed against them lawfully when they 
violate any law.” “ Law or no law, I will not allow 7 that,” said the mayor. 
Well, I knew we were in the right, but in order to avoid any bloodshed I ad¬ 
vised our men not to meet there, although the meeting had been already ar¬ 
ranged. I came to Coles Hill and told them to go to our meeting hall. 
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Some time after, during the strike, we were going to have a meeting in Turn 
Hall, and again the chief instructed the owner ol that hall not to let us lm\e 
the hall. I went to see the chief about it, and I says, “ How is it that you 
would not let us have the hall?” “Well,” he said, "there may he trouble,” 
and all sorts of excuses. Finally I said, “ If you don’t allow that man to open 
that hall we will hold the meeting in front of the city hall steps, come what 
may.” The chief said, “Why don’t you go to doles Hill?” 1 said, “All right; 
we will go to doles Hill; that is just as good.” So, with 1dm, lie sends us 
from doles Hill into the city hall, and when we went to hold a meeting in 
front of city hall he sends us to doles Hill. 

When the first strike was won, thal 1 mentioned here yesterday, when prac¬ 
tically all the silk manufacturers in tlie broad-silk line in the city, with the ex¬ 
ception of Mr. Henry Doherty and Ins son, granted the price lists that wo 
asked—tlie minimum price lisl—we thought (lie time had come, and arranged 
a mass meeting with a parade, and we applied to the chief of police. " Well,” 
he saiii, “I will have to lay that belore the police commissioners.” So 1 came 
before tlu' police commissioners-. No; n was not allowed. We were not allowed 
to parade. It happens in this city that llarnum & Bailey’s circus comes every 
year once; they have a parade. The elephants and Ihe rest of the menagerie, 
including the mules of Baruum’s circus, can parade the streets of Paterson, 
but the workers who produce all the wealth are not permitted to do so. There 
are reasons why there is always a strong feeling among those who are active 
in the labor movement against the city ollieiaK How can they explain that 
the city otiieials will allow the mules to parade the streets of Paterson and the 
workers not, unless it was due to some allinity between those two species? 
The feeling was very strong. 

I have up to now, Mr. Chairman, just skimmed the surface. At the time that 
the strike started here -— 

Chairman Wai.su. If you can make your statement of facts, I don’t want 
to criticize you at all ; bur we have endeavored to hold these meetings without 
permitting Umraeterizaiions of any kind, so Unit at leasl vve shall produce no 
feeling Your illustration is a very good one. and T am not criticizing any of 
your alleged facts or anvlhiiig; but to compare mules and officials, you under¬ 
stand, makes for more leelmg and more hatred; and vve are simply trying to 
get along without any elmrai terizal ions of any kind. If one of those otiieials 
should come In and attempt to characterize your position, I would he com¬ 
pelled to say the same thing. 

Malt ■ vour statement of facts, please. 

Mr, 1\ >!'/. I havi simply skimmed the surface; there is so much to say. 

At tlie time this strike started—and vve were partly successful—the workers 
in tlie silk industry in Hudson County, numbering about 10,000, applied to us. 
A mass meeting was called and tlie. same demands presented to all of the mills 
in Hudson County, and the demands were grand d within three days. Wo hail 
a good deal of opposition on the one hand from tlie A. F. of I,., and on the other 
from the Chicago faction, who felt that the matter was slipping out of their 
hands; but In spite of that vve succeeded in having the united front and win¬ 
ning the fight. 

In Plainfield, Astoria, Long Island, in several nulls in New York City, ill 
Summit, and all over north New Jersey the same demands were made, and they 
were granted for the time being. Of course, after a while the bosses took them 
back again, Nol only bore, but Aids is very Important—when Ihe Doherty strik¬ 
ers were out, and when Mr. Doherty was so obstinate and said he couldn’t grant 
the demands, and that he would not. I said this to the committee, they should 
go hack to Mr. Doherty and tell him that, in view of the fact that Mr. Doherty 
claims that he is paying more than any other firm in the city, (luit we pledge 
ourselves, if he abolishes the four-loom system, that if any manufacturer pays 
less than he does that within (hree months from date wo would see to it that 
the wages would be raised to his standard, provided that he pays more—but he 
did not—than the Pennsylvania people, or in any other place in the city, and 
within six months to raise the prices also in the State of Pennsylvania, which 
is the hone of contention where these broad-silk mills are, where this cheap 
work is said to he done. 

While we make a success here T must go to Easton, Pa,; and we had a sim¬ 
ilar strike there. They worked there 59 hours per week; here we worked only 
54, 55; there they worked 59—they worked on Saturday afternoon. We made 
a demand that the workers have a raise from 7 to 15 per cent and a reduction 
in the hours of labor. That was granted within one day, and the men went 
back to work. 

38819°—S. Doe. 415. 64-1—vol 3-28 
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In spite of all opposition that we had to contend with from the Socialist 
Party, from the American Federation of Labor, from the Chicago organization, 
etc., then came the biggest strike of all, which was the strike in Passaic. 

I have some documents here that I will leave with the commission, Mr. Chair¬ 
man, showing the wages there and some photographs of the existing conditions. 
There is a mill in Passaic there—the Botany mill- 

Chairman Walsh. Will you please just brieily describe those documents so 
that, the stenographer can take them? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. It is a poster. I will have it out in a minute. 

Chairman W\i«sh If the.\ are too voluminous, vou can give the identilicatlon 
mark that is on the package; but I would rather have them specified. 

Mr. K vrz. Wages paid and the hours of work. 

(Document was marked “ Katz Exhibit No. IS, of .Tune 1(1, 1014.” 

Katz Fxhibit No. IS, poster, was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Katz. The Botany mill, in Passaic*-—there is no place in the United States 
of America or the Chinese Umpire where the wages are lower in comparison 
with the amount of work produced. 

Chairman Waksii. Are the wages shown on that document? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir; and the hours of labor And it has boon impossible up 
to that time to ever arouse the people---mostly women—to action, to have them 
make a demand for higher wages. The Botany mills are the wealthiest con¬ 
cern in these parts. 

Finally they did come out—I can not say how many, but we were practically 
overwhelmed with applications for membership, and the strike was conducted 
in an exemplary way; there was no interference, ami the police there did not 
bother so much until Haywood appeared on the scene. 

Chairman Walsii Until who appeared? 

Mr. Katz. Until Haywood appeared and butted in on us. 

Commissioner Commons. Whal year w r as this, please? 

Mr. Katz. 11)12. 

Chairman Walsh. Generally speaking, was there violence in that strike? 

Mr. Katz. Not. in our strikes no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Any persons hurt on either side? 

Mr. Katz. There was not a black eye made*. Tbe* only fight in Paterson was 
where two policemen got into an argument. 

Chairman Walsh. I was referring really to this other place. 

Mr. Katz. Y'es, sir. After Haywood appeared on the scene--and Imre I also 
have a document in that <‘onne'e*tie>n; if you will peTinit me, Mr. Chairman, I 
will make a statement that may not seem in place, yet it is very important. 

At that time* it was closely Indore* the* election of the* Senator from this State, 
Mr. Smith, of Newark; he saw an opportunity to score one against a WiKon 
candidate, and he was trying to engineer matters in such a way that Gov. 
Wilson, the presemt President, shouiel be* comped led to call out the* militia, and 
the Newark Star, its reporter, came* into the* town of Passaic, and although we 
had the jmatter in full control, they gave* the other side such prominence that it 
looked as though we* were divides!, where practically we were* not divided at all. 
Here is a picture* taken out of the* Newark Star, imprinted in our paper, where 
a group of those Icaeiers are standing, anel alongside of Haywood stands one who 
was admittedly a me'mber of a detective agency, e>f the O’Brien Detective Agency, 
of Newark, a fellow by tbe* name* of Frank Porno. There were deputies brought 
in and some heads were brokem in Garfield. 

(A document was received anel marked “ Fxhibit Katz No. 19, .Tune* 10>, 1911.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 19 is a copy of the* Daily People*, dated Ne*w York, April 9, 
1912.) 

Mr. Katz. The people had no expedience with organizations. When they saw 
the newspapers and all tlmse* who were* opposed to us coming out, making the 
statement that there we*re two factions, and that they were tin* original I. W. W. 
and that they were* the* right I. W. W„ and all tlint sort of thing, naturally 
the workers were discouraged; they were told to go lme*k to work and tlie*y 
would call another strike where different methods were used, and the strike 
was lost there. 

I have another document that T want to submit in this connection. There 
Is the paper called the Passaic Issue—this is published April, 1912. This w r as 
at the time we were out on strike. Here is an article. “ History of the strike,” 
where they stated that 40,000 textile workers in Passaic, West Hoboken, etc., 
are out on strike, and admitted that they were led by our organization, because 
this was printed before Haywood appeared, but they have it headed all over 
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the paper, “ Haywood puts Passaic on tin* map.” When wo approached them 
on that score they said they thought he was the stronger man, ami all that sort 
of thing, although they had promised to help us, and, m fact, had an appeal in 
this paper for financial assistance for the strike. 

Am I permitted to read that? It is short. 

Chairman Walsh. If it is very short; hut our rule is that documentary evi¬ 
dence should simply he identified. 

Mr. K vrz. All right. They never turned a cent over to us, and when they 
approached the editor—there is a copy of the paper. lie said the.v collected 
nothing. Shows it was not put in in good faith, and that they worked hand 
in hand with our enemies 

(Document marked “ Katz Exhibit No 20,” dated .Turn* 1G, 1914. 

Katz Exhibit No. 20 is a copy of The Issue, dated Passaic, N. .1 , April, 1012.) 

Tli'To is the document that T promised yesterday, or I think this morning. 
There is the resolution that was adopted at a meeting ol the weavers of the 
Hemy Doherty Silk Co held at Institute Hall, 00 Market Street, November 
G. toil. The\ repudiated the American Federation ol Labor and went out on 
a strike about the four loom. 

{The paper referred to was marked “ Exhibit No. 22, Witness Katz, June 1(3, 
101k”) 

Chairman W\lkh. Have >ou a copy ol the demand you made oil the first 
Doherty strike? 

Mr. Katz. Well, the price list which 1 have submitted was practically the 
thing. 

Now, I presume ,vou would want to know—if you wish, 1 could also subnet 

ue evidence-—these are letters written and signed by Woodrow Wilson, then 
governor ol the State, in ’(Terence to the imprisonment of our men, and that 
he would investigate the matter. 

(The papers beie introduced were marked “Exhibit No. 23, Witness Katz, 
June 1(5,” and are as follows;) 

Katz Exiiiiut No 23. 


• State of New Jersey, 

Uxeeutirc Department, June it, 1912. 

My Dear Sir: Allow me to acknowledge receipt of >our letter of June r> 
with ; <s ver.v important inclosure, namely, the resolutions adopled on Monday, 
June .. at a mass meeting held at Turn Hall under the auspices of Local 
Union • i. Industrial Workers of the World, and to say that I shall take 
pleasure in investigating the circumstances set forth in the communication. 

Very truly, >ours, 

Woodrow Wilson. 


Mr. Uoukht McLi'kk, 

Da teuton, A r . ./. 


Trenton, N. .T, July 10, 1912. 

My Pear Sir: Allow* mo to acknowledge receipt of your letter of yesterday 
and to say that it will give me pleasure to s<s» the committee of your party 
who wish to consult me about the action of the authorities ol Hie city of 
Paterson, and 1 would be glad for them to call oil me at my office here in 
Trenton on Tuesday next, the 213d, early in the afternoon. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours. 

Wot >dk< ) w W r r son. 


Mr Paul Auuustin, Fleet eUny, 

Mew York City. 


Mr. Katz. Now, here is also a document, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the 
four-loom system that has been spoken of and a statement has been made by 
the manufacturers in regard to Pennsylvania prices paid, that wo attempted to 
rectif.v that. We had a strike in the State of Pennsylvania at Lancaster and 
there are the official demands which I presume will be of interest to you. 

{The paper here produced by the witness was marked “Exhibit 24, Witness 
Katz, June 10, 1914.’* 

Katz Exhibit No 24 is a printed circular dated Lancaster, Pa., November 5, 
1907. entitled “A Plain Statement, of Facts and Conditions,” relative to the 
strike of the silk workers in Stehli & Co.’s silk mill. 
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They have the four-loom system there; and while I am speaking about that I 
would like to say that the statement made by Mr. Doherty when he was 
asked here yesterday whether it was easy to operate four looms or not—now', I 
am not a weaver; J am a cigar maker; but I have come in contact with all 
these men, and I interview’ I loan—all of them—especially over in Lancaster, 
because the four-loom system was in effect over there. I was told by the girls 
who operated the four looms that their health was impaired because ot the 
operation of the four looms. That they had spent, a good ileal of money for 
drugs, medicine, and doctors in order to keep up; and that any person who op¬ 
erates the four looms for any length of time, that his health would he ruined. 
There is also a document which 1 have in my possession which I am going to 
submit. I may not present it as it should be in a chronological order, but this 
will do, I guess—and that is in reference to the position of the city ollicials 
of Paterson. 

(The document here produced was marked “Exhibit No. 25, Witness Katz, 
June 1(1. 1914.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 2.5, circular entitled “A Warning,” issued by order of the 
Paterson Industrial Council and Silk Workers’ Industrial Union, Local No. 
152. I. W. W. was submitted in printed form.) 

Something has been said relative to the two organizations. When the two 
organizations parted in convention in Chicago in 1007 we, m this city, stood 
with the organization that was originally formed, at our headquarters at 181 
Mam Street, had there about 500 chairs, several desks, and oilier things. One 
night—on the 22d of December, 1908—the furniture and everything in that 
hall was removed. I came there the next morning and there was nothing left 
in the hall but the whitewash on the walls. I inquired and found, by men 
who were witnesses, who the men were (hat took this stulf. They were the 
fellows belonging to the other organization, who had no connection with us 
at all, who were expelled .sometime previous, and it was a theft pure and 
simple. I went to the distrnt attorney, and lie told me that it was a civil 
case. We then went into the civil courts, and I found that we got the same 
deal there. The judge, Judge Lewis, m the municipal court, decided in our 
favor, but he took about 12 months to decide, so that the furniture that had 
been ston'd in a storage bouse—the Fidelity storage house—the rent for the 
furniture amounted to reailv what the whole thing was worth. And there is 
a document whi< h was published by the organization at that time signed by 
myself and Mr. William (ilanz, who is now in the Socialist Party, relative to 
that matter. 

(The paper here introduced was marked “Exhibit No. 20, Witness Katz, 
June 10, 1914.” 

(The document referred to was submitted in limited form ) 

I have documents here also, our constitution, including the preliminary or¬ 
ganization, and there is our original constitution of the I. W. W. adopted m 
Chicago in 1905. 

(The pamphlet here introduced was marked “Exhibit No. 27, Witness 
Katz, June 10, 1914.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 27, “Constitution and I’y-Lnws of the Industrial Workers 
of the World,” adopted at Chicago, 1905, was submitted in printed form.) 

You will find a preamble and declaration of principles which are identically 
the same, and now this document is the manifesto winch called the organiza¬ 
tion into being and which also stands by the same principles. 

(The paper last offered in evidence was marked “Exhibit No. 28, Witness 
Katz, June 10, 1914.” 

Katz Exhibit No. 28, circular “Manifesto—to the Workers of the World,” 
issued by conference of industrial unionists at Chicago, January 2, 3, and 4, 
1905, was submitted in printed form.) 

I come no\v to the lost strike, winch took place here in 1913, but before I 
do that L want to place in your hands also, a financial statement of all the 
receipts and expenditures of the strike conducted by us in 1912, if you care 
to have that. 

(The paper here introduced was marked “Exhibit No. 29, Witness Katz, 
June 10, 1914”) 

Chairman Wm.sh. Now, have you a copy of the demand made in writing 
by the shop committee in these various shops in the strike of 1913? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Chairman Wai.su. Have you any publication there which purports to con¬ 
tain those demands? 
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Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They are not in the manifesto? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir; the manifesto is the one that was used in calling the 
I \V. W. into being. 1 want to state that with that strike I had no connection 
whatsoever. Now, I have here a document which is a statement by our organi¬ 
zation to the public at large when the second strike started. Now, if you 
want me to I will read it; if not I will submit it with tin* rest of vour docu¬ 
ments. 

Chairman Walsh. Just submit it. 

(The paper was marked “Exhibit No. .‘SO, Witness Katz, June 10, 11)14” 

The document referred to was submit toil in printed form.) 

Mr. Katz. That shows our position, and that we did not antagonize the work¬ 
ers out on strike, and instructed all those who still remained memheis in our 
organization to remain out and to ho the last ones to go to work. We wanted 
to demonstrate that above all we were concerned about tin* welfare of the 
working class regardless of any split that may exist m our ranks. And we 
collected a sum ot money and paid to our strikers, as much as we could, .$2 
or .$2 a week. We didn't have the money to pay more, but those who were the 
faithful ones that remained with our organization. Wo did not take the posi¬ 
tion as the other side did ; that is, to butt in or criticize or in any way in ter fen*. 
When we were conducting our strike they said our methods wore not any 
good, that stronger methods must he used. Whereas we maintain that the best 
methods an* to appeal to the woi kers’ solidarity; that nothing could he gained 
by direct action or sabotage or violence or anything of that sort 

So this is all that l want to say, unless you ban* some questions to ask mo. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have a question or two. 

C|iairumu Wvnsir. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions, Mr. Katz. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke at one point about the operation of the 
four looms and its detrimental effects upon the workers. In the philosophy 
ot jour organization do ><>u oppose the introduction into industry of improved 
machinery? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just explain jour position. 

Mr K \tz. In contradistinction to the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
I ennon, to which you belong, we do not oppose the introduction of improved 
machinery. I am a cigar maker. In the constitution of the Cigar Makers* 
Intern. Lonal Union there is a clause that cigars manmactured in a place when* 
machii.- ry is employed can not hear the union label That, of course, is a 
reactionary position. Rut, as you heard tost Hied hero yesterday, the improve¬ 
ment upon these looms exists only in tin* mind of Mr. Doherty. There has 
been practically no improvement made upon the loom. You must take each case 
for itself. If a machine is invented that actually makes it possible for an 
individual to operate two machines where Ik* formerly operated only one, why, 
we could not step in the path of progress; but where there has been practically 
no improvement at all, or only such slight improvement as is the cast* in the 
instance before us, why, it is not a question to say that on general principles 
we would be opposed to the improved machinery. On general principles we 
are in favor of improved machinerv; but then* is no improved machinery here, 
and. moreover, four looms, improved or not improved, is inhuman. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to say, for your information, though not per¬ 
tinent perhaps to the record, that T do not belong to any school that is opposed 
to the introduction of improved machinery. 

Mr. Katz. Well, the American Federation of Labor does. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your testimony you spoke of the interference of 
the city officials and tin* police with the strike—more with the strikers than, 
you said, directly with the strike, hut with the strikers. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What would you propose as a remedy for that situa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Katz. What would T propose? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Katz. My remedy for that would he very radical. My remedy would be 
to suspend the political state of capital and establish a socialistic republic— 
the only remedy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, you believe in the Socialist philosophy? 
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Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. They are not in the manifesto? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir; the manifesto is the one that was used in calling the 
I \V. W. into being. 1 want to state that with that strike I had no connection 
whatsoever. Now, I have here a document which is a statement by our organi¬ 
zation to the public at large when the second strike started. Now, if you 
want me to I will read it; if not I will submit it with tin* rest of vour docu¬ 
ments. 

Chairman Walsh. Just submit it. 

(The paper was marked “Exhibit No. .‘SO, Witness Katz, June 10, 11)14” 

The document referred to was submit toil in printed form.) 

Mr. Katz. That shows our position, and that we did not antagonize the work¬ 
ers out on strike, and instructed all those who still remained memheis in our 
organization to remain out and to ho the last ones to go to work. We wanted 
to demonstrate that above all we were concerned about tin* welfare of the 
working class regardless of any split that may exist m our ranks. And we 
collected a sum ot money and paid to our strikers, as much as we could, .$2 
or .$2 a week. We didn't have the money to pay more, but those who were the 
faithful ones that remained with our organization. Wo did not take the posi¬ 
tion as the other side did ; that is, to butt in or criticize or in any way in ter fen*. 
When we were conducting our strike they said our methods wore not any 
good, that stronger methods must he used. Whereas we maintain that the best 
methods an* to appeal to the woi kers’ solidarity; that nothing could he gained 
by direct action or sabotage or violence or anything of that sort 

So this is all that l want to say, unless you ban* some questions to ask mo. 

Commissioner Lennon. I have a question or two. 

C|iairumu Wvnsir. Commissioner Lennon would like to ask you some ques¬ 
tions, Mr. Katz. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke at one point about the operation of the 
four looms and its detrimental effects upon the workers. In the philosophy 
ot jour organization do ><>u oppose the introduction into industry of improved 
machinery? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Just explain jour position. 

Mr K \tz. In contradistinction to the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
I ennon, to which you belong, we do not oppose the introduction of improved 
machinery. I am a cigar maker. In the constitution of the Cigar Makers* 
Intern. Lonal Union there is a clause that cigars manmactured in a place when* 
machii.- ry is employed can not hear the union label That, of course, is a 
reactionary position. Rut, as you heard tost Hied hero yesterday, the improve¬ 
ment upon these looms exists only in tin* mind of Mr. Doherty. There has 
been practically no improvement made upon the loom. You must take each case 
for itself. If a machine is invented that actually makes it possible for an 
individual to operate two machines where Ik* formerly operated only one, why, 
we could not step in the path of progress; but where there has been practically 
no improvement at all, or only such slight improvement as is the cast* in the 
instance before us, why, it is not a question to say that on general principles 
we would be opposed to the improved machinery. On general principles we 
are in favor of improved machinerv; but then* is no improved machinery here, 
and. moreover, four looms, improved or not improved, is inhuman. 

Commissioner Lennon. I want to say, for your information, though not per¬ 
tinent perhaps to the record, that T do not belong to any school that is opposed 
to the introduction of improved machinery. 

Mr. Katz. Well, the American Federation of Labor does. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your testimony you spoke of the interference of 
the city officials and tin* police with the strike—more with the strikers than, 
you said, directly with the strike, hut with the strikers. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What would you propose as a remedy for that situa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Katz. What would T propose? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Katz. My remedy for that would he very radical. My remedy would be 
to suspend the political state of capital and establish a socialistic republic— 
the only remedy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, you believe in the Socialist philosophy? 
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did not argue, they lnt each other's noses. Civilized people don’t do that. And 
from that Hows this scripture of sabotage and direct notion, so-called. There 
is no direct action about it; it is the most indirect action Imaginable. 

Commissioner Commons Then your position is political rather than an¬ 


archist ie? 

Mr. Katz. Why, most decidedly. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, (lien, how do you differ from the political 
.Socialists’/ 

Mr. Katz. Why, in lids wise: 1 have made tIn* statement here 11ml the 
American Federation of Labor and the Socialist Party are the obverse and the 
Inverse of the same matters; lull the Chicago I. \V. W. is the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor painted red. They are both “ pure and simple -tins phrase, Mr 
Commons, it originated with Mr. (iompers, at a convention where 1 was 
present. Mr. Compels declared, “We are trade-unionists pure and simple; 
that is, we have nothing to do with political movements.” 

Oil the other hand, these political Socialists again declare that they are for 
the political movement “pure and simple,” as jour own Mr. Forger, of jour 
own State—1 believe you come from Wisconsin—stands for. So that while one 
stands on the left leg, tlie other stands on the right leg; lmt they both stand 
on one leg, and in Hint way resemble each oilier very much; whereas our 
organization recognizes the necessity of political action lor the purpose ol 
enabling this movement not to he reduced to a conspiracy, so that we can 
preach dm revolution in the open, on the street corner, without having to deny 
anything. 1 come here and I have nothing to deny, nothing to hedge about. 
We don’t stand on a banana peel. We know where we stand, and on vviiat we 
Stand. We stand upon our own ground, and we can face any court of inquiry. 

Our meetings are open meetings; anyone can come in. If they send any 
detectives to our meeting, they will find they have nothing to do there. So 
that while it may seem, lor instance, that the American Federation of Labor 
is opposing the Socialist l'iirt,v, dial was only n comedy that you had In New 
York between Mr. Hihipnt and Mr. (iompers. Why, they are Siamese twins. 
They are one and die same thing. The fact is Mint we are the only organiza¬ 
tion, small as we are numerically, that lakes this stand: That we must have 
the political movement lor the purpose of destroying the political power of the 
capitalist class, tint getting the political power, we can not build anything 
political; whatever we are to build, we must build on the industrial field. 

And to build, the I. W. W., or Industrial Workers of dm World, as we under¬ 
stand I o situation, Hm policy is to lay in this capitalist society the foundation 
for the future republic of labor, and to organize die workers in various 
Industries, and control and to drill them for the purpose of producing wealth, 
so that, in contradistinction to the Chicago I. W. W., who preach the general 
Strike, we are not In favor of the general strike, because the general strike is 


not a revolutionary measure. 

Where people go mil on strike limy turn the keys of the factory over to men 
like Mr. Doherty. What we advocate is a general lockout. When we have the 
workers organized politically and economically, vve will not have a general 
strike; vve will have a general lockout, and the bosses will lie locked out, and 
we will stay in dm nulls and keep the mills. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you say dial Mr. Haywood came here in 1912 at 
the Passaic strike’/ 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the justification or the ground for your 
statement Hint violence began after tiis coining'/ 

Mr. Katz. As matter of fact. 

Commissioner Commons. Did lie have anything to do with it, directing It? 

Mr. Katz. Well, when a man uses dial language dint these people used, it, 
naturally gives these people a handle. If the police of Paterson who were 
really responsible for die big strike here, no one else, had acted sensibly and 
given the people the rights that they were entitled lo, not acted in the manner 
as they did, things would have turned out differently; perhaps better for the 
Workers. 

Commissioner Commons. I believe you staled that you were arrested. Was 
that tiefore Mr. Haywood was here; was it before he came, or was it after he 
came? 

Mr. Katz. Mr. Haywood came bore on March 7. I have llie bills here, also. 
I can show some of them. 

(Received and marked “Katz Exhibit No. 30, dated June 1C, 1914. 
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Strike, we are not In favor of the general strike, because the general strike is 


not a revolutionary measure. 

Where people go mil on strike limy turn the keys of the factory over to men 
like Mr. Doherty. What we advocate is a general lockout. When we have the 
workers organized politically and economically, vve will not have a general 
strike; vve will have a general lockout, and the bosses will lie locked out, and 
we will stay in dm nulls and keep the mills. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you say dial Mr. Haywood came here in 1912 at 
the Passaic strike’/ 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the justification or the ground for your 
statement Hint violence began after tiis coining'/ 

Mr. Katz. As matter of fact. 

Commissioner Commons. Did lie have anything to do with it, directing It? 

Mr. Katz. Well, when a man uses dial language dint these people used, it, 
naturally gives these people a handle. If the police of Paterson who were 
really responsible for die big strike here, no one else, had acted sensibly and 
given the people the rights that they were entitled lo, not acted in the manner 
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Workers. 
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(Received and marked “Katz Exhibit No. 30, dated June 1C, 1914. 
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tify as to what I did. The recorder dul not allow d. It was not a trial. It 
was a farce. And the recorder sentenced me to six months in jail. 

And there was another lawyer present who had sometimes ach'd as acting 
recorder. He sat behind the recorder. I made the statement to the judge that 
I went up there by the advice of the chief of police, and 1 heard (his gentle¬ 
man remark—his name is Benjamin Stein—I want to lie perfectly aboveboard 
■with everyone—he said, “Why, suppose the police chief would have told him 
to Jump off the dock, would he do that?” That is tin* Paterson justice 

Commissioner Commons. Did you do anything to encourage the pickets when 
you went up there that morning? 

Mr. Katz. 1 did not see ilie pickets at all; they were afraid to come near, 
it seems, to return. I walked up by myself, all alone. 

Commissioner Commons. When you were arrested, you weie all alone? 

Mr. K vrz. When I was arrested, I shook hands with Crancis. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the only man you saw? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. You were not encouraging any of the pickets at (he 
time? 

Mr. Katz. No; none whatsoever. T would have; if T had seen them I should 
ha\e done that, hu( I had no oppor1unit> ; 1 did not see them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlmt is the membership of your faction of the 
I. W. W.? 

Mr. K \ tz. At the last convention (he general secretary reported 11,000. 

Commissioner O’Connell. llow long has it been operating as a separate 
faction? 

Mr. Katz. Since the fourth convention of the 1. W. W , in IPoS; took place 
on the 17th of September, liKKS. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is six years ago? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connftt.. The idea as represented by your faction of the 
I \V. W. is the idea as held out for some years by I >e Leon in lonneotion with 
the oigamzation dial was replaced bv the- 

Mr. Katz (interrupting). I must answer that 1 >e Leon—that would not he 
th<‘ proper way to ansucr that question li was not 1 >e Loon— - 

Commissioner O’Connell (intei lupling). Of the Labor Alliance, so-called, at 
that time, of which la* was the father and nd\oca1e? 

Mr Katz. Yes. 

Coi unissioncr O’Coweil. And Hu* paper was published in the interests of 
the p< pie at that time? 

Mr k.viz. Yes The situation is this: I submitted hen' a manifesto which 
called this organization into being. 

Commissioner O’Connell. T am not questioning about that. 

Mr K vrz. Our so-called faction js that faction 

Commissioner O’Connell. When that manifesto was drawn up, was not Mr. 
He Leon. Mr. Debs, and Mr. Haywood, and others at Chicago, party to drawing 
that up? 

Mr. Katz. Not Mr. He Leon personally, but I>e Leon was in accord with it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They were all there piesent, and didn't they draw 
up that arrangement together? 

Mr. Katz. Y"es. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. These men that now you say arc' not what they 
appeared to he in representing the different parties? 

Mr. Katz. Exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does your organization publish an annual state¬ 
ment of its income and expenses? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Can you furnish this committee with a copy of 
your annual report? 

Mr. Katz. Not the receipts of the strike 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the local strike? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am talking about your international union? 

Mr. Katz. Yes; we publish it in the Industrial Onion News, published at 
Detroit. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those are published monthly? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Showing the monthly receipts of your Interna- 
tional organization? 

Mr. Katz. No; the receipts are published every three months, but published 
in the paper which is a monthly paper. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you see Unit the last quarterly report is 
furnished to tills commission? 

Mr. Katz. Surely. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Katz, what Is the wage of the average weaver in the 
silk industry in Paterson of reasonable skill amt ability, comparatively ? 

Mr. Katz. You mean in the broad siik industry or the ribbon? 

Chairman Walsh. The broad silk industry. 

Mr. Katz. Not more than $8 under the most favorable conditions, taking in 
the lime I hey work and Hie time they* don't work, of course - 

Chairman Wvi.ml For a year, I mean. 

Mr. K.viz. About $ 800 . 

Chairman Walsh. About .$800. 

Mr. Km. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh, Is the Doherty mill, about which teslimony lias been 
given here, above, below, or on the average with other mills willt respect to 
wages? 

Mr. Katz. The nominal wage may be above; (he relative wage is smaller. 

Chairman Wai.su. When you say the relative wage, do you mean the wage 
for all Die year around; 1 

Mr. Katz. L mean Die wage in comparison to the amount of silk turned out. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, as a matter of l'aet, leaving the amount of pro¬ 
duct lor. out of the question, do I understand you to say Unit tlie wages in Dio 
Doherty mill are far above the average? 

Mr. Katz. Not far above the average. 

Cliajrmun Walsh. Well, are they above the average? 

Mr. Katz. Well, if a man or a woman works at Hie four loom Dioy naturally 
knock out a few more cents. 

Chairman Wai.sh. I am trying to leave the philosophy out. 1 am trying 
to got down, if I can, to Ihe actual amount collected by the workers. Is it 
more in the Doherty mill than it is in the other mills? 

Mr. Katz. Well, I don't believe Dial it is much more. It may lie a trifle 
more nominally, but, as l said, they produce twice as much. 

Chairman Walsh. Then, in establishing a ground or justification or basis 
for the wage under the present system of industry, you say Dial is not fair. 
I understand that. 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. But I am trying to get at Die concrete amounts. Is it a 
fact Dull the all-tlie-yenr-around wage for a reasonably! skillful worker in 'Dm 
Doherty mill, with the equipment they have there in turning out the amount 
they do turn out, is something over .$15 a week? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. That is true? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Has any effort, or are you aware of any effort having 
been made by any employer to submit to publicity their capitalization of the 
plant. Die cost of their product, including everything, with a suggestion Unit 
they Should take a percentage and divide the balance among the workers under 
an agreement made with Dio workers? 

Mr. Katz. Well, there were rumors us to Unit afloat. 

Chairman Walsh. I uni asking do you know of any proposition of that sort? 

Mr. Katz. No; I do not. 

Chairman Wai.hh. None laid ever been submitted to you of Dial sort? 

Mr. Katz. Not to me; no, sir. 

Chairman Walsh, llad lhere been submitted to you—I ask this in a hypo¬ 
thetical form- 

Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Hud there boon submitted to you such a proposition with 
the added offer that the employer, it being a large mill, should accept 5 per 
cent us the basis of the profits based upon actual cost and real value of the 
property invested, or the property used and the investment, would that have 
been acceptable? 

Mr. Katz. No; tiiut would have been rejected. 

Chairman Walsh, it would have been rejected? 
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Mr. Katz. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.su. New, am I correct in my Informal Ion Unit the census of 
1910 shows a population of Ll.T.OOO in the elly of Paterson! 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Approximately? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Walsh. How many adult males are there engaged in the silk 
industry, would you say, in 1‘alerson, or were there in 1010, we will say V 

Mr. Katz. I would say hcluoen twenty and twenty-three or twenty-four 
thousand. 

Chairman Walsh. And how many of those adult males are citizens in the 
full sense of the term, would you say? Wind proportion of them? 

.Mr. Katz. 'That would lie purely guesswork on my part, hut 1 would 
judge, that is, my observation, certainly about two-thirds. 

Chairman Wu.su Two-thirds? 

Mr. Katz.. Or nearly so. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Wore there any of the men employed in the mills on tlie 
grand juries that met during the progress ol tins trouble? 

Mr. Katz,. I could not say positively, hid so far as the names of (ho grand 
jurors that were seleeted, and under toy obsers a I ion, there was not a single one 

Chairman Walsh. Well, were yen observing H closely, the investigation 
being made into liiese mdusirial struggles? 

Mr. Katz. I was interested very tiiiirh ill eertaiit times, and I could not Hud 
anyone there that would lie a real wageworker working in Hie mills. 

Chairman Walsh. When the appeal was taken Irian itie lower court in your 
case, under the laws of New Jersey, you were then entitled to the rigid of a 
trial by jury, were you not? 

Mr. Katz. 1 was denied that. Tills is Jersey. 

Chairman Walsh, i do not know what the laws are. 

Mr Kviz. 1 was told by my attorney Hud this was simply a question of 
fact; it was not a question of law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, under the laws ol New Jersey, you never reached 
the time when you lmd a rigid to trial by jury ? 

Air Katz. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Your case vv.n appealed from tile recorders court to 
wind court? 

Mr. Katz. To Ihe court of common pious, the county court. 

Cha. ■man Walsh. And did d end (here? 

Mr. e tz. No, sir. 

Chairman Waikil It was appealed, then, to what place? 

Mr. Katz. To the chief justices- not chief justice—Judge Minturn. But I 
know lie is one of Hie highest courts in the State. 

Chairman Walsh. In the State? 

Mr. Katz. In tlie Stale. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Or in the county? 

Mr. Katz. In the State. 

Chairman Walsh. And a wriMen opinion was rendered In your case, was it? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. No written opinion? 

Air. Katz. No. sir; it was just simply pigeonholed or something 

Chairman Wvisii. I was going to ask you was llieie any addition made to 
the regular police force of Paterson during the time of those industrial 
troubles? 

Mr. Katz. Not when our strike was oil 

Chairman Walsh. Was there during the strike of I9B!'' 

Mr. Kaiz. Yes; 1 think there was. 

Chairman Wai.hh. Prom where were the recruits drawn, if you know? 

Mr. Katz. I don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Y'oti say you think there were. You have no first-hand 
information, I take it? 

Mr. Katz. No. 

Chairman Wat.hh. Did tin* mills have any private guards or persons in their 
employ during the time of Hie trouble? 

Mr. Katz. They did; yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami do you know the number in vour strike, wind you 
call your strike, the tirst one? 

Mr. Katz. Well, in our strike they were not in Paterson; there were in 
Passaic, the O’Brien- 
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Chairman Wauu (interrupting). Coniine it to Paterson. Were there such 
persons In the second strike? 

Mr. Katz. Well, there were. I could see a lot of people in the street, and 
1 can generally tell one of t Ik* O’llnen deled Ives when i see him, and I saw a 
number of people walking I he si reels that looked to me like those fellows who 
take a job with a deled ive agency, and it does not require lunch to tell them. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you any observation on the subject as to whether 
or not detectives were among the workers or employed in the nulls at any time? 

Mr. Katz. II would bo only my opinion, of course. 

Chairman Walsh, ton have no definite knowledge that you can give the 
commission on the subject? 

Mr. Katz. No, sir. Only on certain occasions I have made this positive ob¬ 
servation- I can mention the name of the fellow. He is now a member of the 
city police force, I believe. If you care to hear it, ids name is Do i.ueia. I 
believe be is cither a detective or some oilier ollicer. 

When I first came to Paterson in lhuo and became the local organizer—we 
only had one organization then—we were organizing the dye workers. In 
Weidman's dye shop, whenever we held a meeting il was held there, and the 
nexl day everyone who laid atlended Hie meeting was discharged. There was 
a fellow coming (hero who was always well dressed, and who always wanted to 
treat me. and 1 became suspicious. I spoke to our Ilnlinu fellow workers about 
him, and finally I asked lam what lie had to do with it. 1 thought he was a 
dye worker. He said no, he did not ; lie used to he a dye worker. He was so 
sore al Weidmau and called him all sorts of names, and that was why lie was 
against Weidmau. Then lie came to other meelings, uni ii I became sure lie was 
sent by ttie bosses. When he came to the next meeting at Turn Hall I hap¬ 
pened to lie in the chair and told him to leave, it did not take very long until 
I was told lie had some kind of a job on the police force. 

Chairman Walsh. Am I to understand from the answers that you made to 
Commissioner Commons's question* tlmt .vnu are opposed to violence toward a 
person and the destruction of properly as a means of obtaining what you call 
indusirial Iiiierl.v? 

Mr. Katz. Absolutely. 

Chairman Walsh. And in I lie attempted gaining of your ends in an industrial 
contest you would consider it both illegal and immoral to blow up a building? 

Mr. Katz. Exactly. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Or to commit violence against a follow man? 

Mr. Katz. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is as broad as it can lie made? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You heard the statement on the stand yesterday? 

Mr. Katz Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And lhai slaiement made by thill gentleman may he taken 
by us to tie tlie recognized view of those associated with him. so far as you have 
observed? 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

Mr. Katz I want to say that llieso matters are matters practically of public 

record. I would not want to ..into court to testify against anyone, hut those 

are statements made by themselves. ■ 

Chairman Walsh. I would not refer to them except that the testimony was 
given on the stand yesterday, and I do not want to leave any doubt about our 
position. 

Mr. Katz. Yes, sir. Am I excused? 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. You are excused. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF ME. MOSES H. STRAPS. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please state your name, your address, and your 
business? 

Mr. Steals. Moses II. Straus; 435 Ellison Street is my residence; and my 
business Is Frank Iiugnii'mllls. 

Mr. Thompson. Wfiat position do you occupy with that firm? 

Mr. Straus. I am manager of Frank & Dugan. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been manager? 

Mr. Straps. Well, it is the last four or five years—since Mr. Frank hits not 
been active. 

Mr. Thompson. What business are they engaged in? 
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Mr. Straus. They are manufacturing silk ribbons. 

Mr. Thompson. Are they one of the largest concerns of the kind m I’atcrson? 

Mr. Straus. One of the largest; they are considered so. 

Mr. Thompson. They have been engaged here for a number of .tears m that 
business? 

Mr. Straus. In Palerson a ldtle over 20 years; in that business 2d years. 

Mr. Thompson. During the strike of last year did the workers ot jour plant 
stop? 

Mr. Stum s. Wo have two mills here—the Cook mill and the Dale null. In 
the (look mill, which is nothing hut the German looms, and employs male 
weavers, l Hunk the date was March , r >, at liooniimt—in the morning 1 think 
there was S4 weavers out ; at noontime 2S of them did not return at 1 o'clock; 
approximately fib or 50 came hack and did not know that the others had stayed 
out. The next morning the balance of the oil stayed out, after being asked by 
tlie others or by weavers from the other mills to stay out. That covers the 
Cook mill. 

The Dale mill; On Wednesday, March 5. at noontime, the mill was well 
picketed by weavers from other shops, 111 the shops of the Dale mill there are 
about 200 girls on the loom. They asked them to stay out on a general strike. 
The girls came m, every one of them, at 1 o'clock', and the next morning every 
one of them shewed up, even aider these—at 0 and 7 o’clock the next morning 
every one of them came in. Seme came to me and says, “ What is this going 
on?” I said, “Girls, they are tiling to get you out.” They says they are not 
going to get out. “ We are going to stay ill.” 

The next day at noon. Thursday, they still tried to get thorn out, and they 
still came in. The next afternoon I went to the girls and spoke to them in 
groups of .'ill or 25, and told them w hat was going on, and told them I was very 
much pleased that none of them laid iieeded (lie request. Some of the girls 
said, “ We are going to stick to you and work if they knock our heads olf.” 
I said, “Girls, I don't want you to go through any dangers; lliose girls in tins 
simp who are sy niputhizmg with the situation I will lie glad for each and every 

one of (hem to go I.. and stay until it is over.” 1 said, “ I am going to have 

no feeling against any one of you," and out of 2U0 girls 55 girls said they were 
sympathisers and wen going to slay at home. “ i hope you will have no feeling 
against us.” 1 said, “Girls; I have n -ne, if you have any people ill I he strike”; 
and one said, “ Yes; my brnihet; is out on strike.” I said, “Go home and come 
back when it is over.” 

The next morning every other girl showed up; hut in the afternoon I told 
(hem, * ' iid, "Girls, when 1 see there is any danger ] will send you home; leave 
Unit to me.” 1 savs, “ Year Hie is just as valuable to somebody at homo as my 
own is.” The next morning there was a rumor (lint Mr Hayward was going 
to arrive in town. The depot is right opposite the milt, it was rumored (hero 
would he 4,(K)D or 5.000 people to meet inm. I called up New York and talked 
to Mr Frank, and said, " I am going to send the girls home; 1 am not going 
to endanger their lives.” The altenmon ot the day helore I here has been some 
stones thrown through the windows. 1 sent notice around through the mill for 
them to stay at home. They said they wanted lo work; tlial we had treated 
(hem right; lint I prevailed upon them to go home; and most of them stayed 
away (rom the organization; would have nothing to do with it and would not 
go near it. They could never get more than 25 or 40 girls to meet with the 
]. VV. IV. at any one time. They wanted to know when it was going to open up 
again, because they were anxious to go back to work. 

Mr. Thompson. When did your girls go hack to work after that? 

Mr. Straus. On May 22 I met two of our girls in front of the City Hall. 
They said. “ Mr. Straus, why don’t you open up the mill? We are sick and 
tired of this, and we can not live on this hot air.” 1 said, “If you want to 
come buck to work—if there is only one or two girls, that would not lie enough.” 
I says to her—I don't want to mention her name—.1 said to her, “You go and 
see some of the other girls. This is Friday afternoon. The mill will be open 
for you Monday morning.” I went around, and several other people in the 
mill went around, and we gathered together 43 girls who made up their minds 
to come in to work. Monday morning arrived and (lie mill was heavily pick¬ 
eted—possible 5(10 or 600 people around the mill. We kept it very quiet; none 
of the other manufacturers knew we were going to open up this morning. We 
did not work Saturday afternoon or Sunday, and forty-odd came In that morn¬ 
ing, and the mill was heavily picketed, hut they came Into work and started 
the looms up. 

Mr. Thompson. That was about the time of the break up of the strike? 
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Mr. Straus. No, sir; tills was on tin; 20tli of May, long before. 

Mr. Thompson. How long after tlmt <1U1 the strike end? 

Mr. Straus. About July it started to peter out. Other concerns who were 
hiring about the same class of help as we were, 1 prevailed upon them, in 
order to take some of the attention from our place, to start up—who were also 
employing female labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you have any trouble after opening up again; and if so, 
what was it? 

Mr. Straps. Our girls were bothered a great deal. Some of the girls who 
lived in the Riverside section bad to change their residence and- live with 
other girls who lived in a different neighborhood, because they could not live 
there. We even had men posted there at night to stop stone throwing. One 
girl, whose father was working in a dyehouse, had (he windows broken out 
and his house was badly demolished. The girls \v(»re more brave than the men 

Mr. Thompson, i take it from what you have said that no demands were 
made by your employees on you either before the strike or afterwards. 

Mr. Straus. None was made before the strike. Our girls went out on Friday, 
May 7, and the 14th was our pay day. When the committee came in and got 
their pay they handed me a piece of paper and 1 saw stamped on it the stamp 
of the I. W. W. I handed it hack and said, “I'll receive no paper with the 
stamp of the 1. W. W on it.” She handed it hack to me, and I says, “Uerllu. 
you better lake it,” and she shoved it to me and I ton* it up and said, “ I will 
never have anything to do with it ” 1 don’t know wbother it was the same 

one that was handed to me; I don’t know. As soon as I saw the stamp of tin* 
I. W. W. I would not receive it. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any change in the hours, working conditions, or 
wages of your employees after they came hack from what they were before? 

Mr. Straus. Only during the tnn<* ot the turmoil we let the girls go home 
at different hours; but after July 7 we went on the 10 -hour day and have been 
working ever since. 

Mr. Thompson. Under tin* same working conditions? 

Mr. Straus. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And wages? 

Mr. Straus. And wages. We gave them a slight increase after they came 
back. 

Mr. Thompson. What was that increase? 

Mr. Straps. We raised our weavers $1, and the different departments ah 
had advances. 

Mr. Thompson. Any horizontal advances? 

Mr. Straps. No, sir; it was not. Well, in the weavers, yes; they did get a 
dollar advance, blit there was no promise made when they came hack 

Mr. Thompson. And in the other departments no horizontal advance? 

Mr. Straus. No; we raised them according to their ability in a good many 
cases. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any organizations in your plant? 

Mr. Straps. Not in the temnle plant—not in the plant where we have women 
employed; hut in our large mill, where we have men employed, there is some 
sort of labor organization. I don’t know—they an* very much divided. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your attitude toward them? 

Mr. Straus. The question is quite a broad one, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean that you may state, if you want to, what is your 
attitude toward the organization of your workmen? 

Mr. Straps. 1 don’t know whether it is or not, but if it is I. W. W. we don't 
care; they call it ail association. What it is [ don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. How is that ? I didn’t understand you. 

Mr. Straus. I say if it is not I. W. W. 

Chairman Walsh. I thought you said if it was I. W. W. you didn’t care? 

Mr. Straus. I say if it is not affiliated with the I. W. W. I don’t know 
what they are. I wouldn't recognize it if it was I. W. W. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Straus. Well, the 1. W. W. I don’t consider an American organization. 
They are un-American in their preamble and everything else. Tney say they 
are very much un-American. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you care to state more fully your reasons? 

Mr. Straus. Their preamble says they have nothing in common with the 
capitalists, and I suppose tlmt means the people that own the mills. And they 
make no agreement. There is nothing behind it. If they were to make any 
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sort of an agreement, which they do not do, there is nothing back of it. You 
couldn’t come back at them. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you distinguish between these two branches of tin* 
I. W. W\? 

Mr. Straus. Why they both look alike to me. 

Mr. Thompson. So far as the question of violence during the strike is con¬ 
formed, you have heard wlmt Mr. Katz lias said about tin* strike of 11)12, and 
you know, of course, what occurred during the strike of 1013. Was there any¬ 
thing different in those strikes? 

Mr. Straus. Well, as a matter of fact, the strike in 1012 was simply a broad- 
silk strike and the ribbons were not brought in. 1 was out ot town at the time, 
out West, and wdien I got back the strike was about over. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, was then* any talk in the town generally? 

Mr. Struts. No, sir; I don’t think there was as much at that time as in 
1013. 

Mr. Thompson. You never heard those two strikes compared as to the 
manner of carrying them out? 

Mr. Straus. Oh, you couldn't compare the broad-silk strike' with Ibis 
latter strike. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean as to method? 

Mr. Struts. 1 don’t know much about the Katz strike. I know' what the 
other wais. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any organization of ribbon manufacturers here? 

Mr. Straps. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That includes the maiiufaetuiers of this city and vicinity ? 

Mr. Stru s. \o, sir; not all of them There are some m the city of Paterson 
who are not members. 

Mr. Thompson. It is a local organization? 

Mr. Strus Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many members have you? 

Mr. Stru s Thirty-three or tliirtv-four, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you a constitution or by-laws? 

Mr. Stuus No, sir; that is, not that I know of. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what, in your view, is tin* purpose and object of the 
organization? 

Mr. Struts. Well, it is to try to get some stable arrangement amongst the 
manufacturers as to selling goods and ditfeient things. 

Mr. r i i iompson. Selling goods and the relationship with your employees? 

Mr. S.i vus. Yes, sir; as much as we possibly can. 

Mr Thompson. Has the association taken any definite stand in regard to any 
phase ol the labor problem? 

Mr Strws We have not; no, sir; because we did not think it was the 
right time to do it; that is, the last year or so. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any understanding amongst yourselves as to your 
altitude or disposition to it? 

Mr. Stru s Oh, each one has a different view as to that situation. I will 
have one view and somebody els*- eomes in with another view. We have never 
come together as to any single point that we could agree upon. 

Mr Thompson. Is there any general consensus of opinion among these manu¬ 
facturers as to any phase of the labor problem? 

Mr. Struts Wliy they all feel that something should he done, lint nobody has 
a solution that we can agree upon as yet. 

Mr. Thompson. You are not against organization? 

Mr Straus. We are against such as then 1 is in town to-day 

Mr Thompson. Would that include all the unions--the A. F. of L. and the 
two branches of the T. W. W.? 

Mr. Straus. I think so. 

Mr Thompson. You think so? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And you know of the A. F. of L. organizations? 

Mr. Straits. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And this attitude Includes that organization as well? * 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well. Is there any reason for that that you cure to state? 

Mr. Straus. Well, just at the present time 1 would rather not state it, Mr. 
Thompson, unless you insist upon it. 
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Mr. Thompson. What, in your opinion, is the cause of the industrial unres 
in I’alerson? 

Mr. Straus. Why, a good deal is agitated, I think. There was no unres 
here amongst the ribbon weavers. They did not know what they went out for 

Mr. Thompson. That is to say, in your opinion, there are no conditions amonj 
the workers either as to the question of hours or the question of wages or tin 
question of working conditions, which would be apt to cause unrest? 

Mr. Straus. Possibly in some mills there are. 

Mr. Thompson. What are they? 

Mr. Straus WoW, possibly there may be a question of wages in some places 
I think there is a good deal of trouble comes from the fact that the silk busi 
ness is passing through a elmnge; that it is gradually becoming a business fo; 
females; that in the next 15 or ‘JO years the males employed in the silk industry 
will be nil. The change is coming very fast. For instance, as far as ribbon: 
are concerned, the high-speed looms are mostly being run by females. Tin 
German looms are gradually changing from male to female and, as I say, in 1! 
or 20 years, or possibly less time, the mills will mostly be run by the femah 
labor. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in your opinion, Mr. Straus, if agitators were absen 
you believe that things, so far as the industrial matters are concerned, will 
reference to the relations between employer and employee, would be prettj 
(piiet in Paterson? 

Mr. Straus. I think so. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any suggestions to make as to how conditions ma; 
lie improved? 

Mr Straus. Well, 1 only hear that in some of the places they are dissatis 
tied with the wages, not so much in the ribbons as in the broad silks—that is 
in some places. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, leaving out of the question the presen 
organizations, have you any views in regard to whether it is wise or host foi 
tlu* employees to he organized, or not? 

Mr. S'nnus Well, I have been trying to work out some plan of organization 
but I haven't got it as yet. There are a lot of other people who have tri,ed bet on 
me, and they have not found it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you are rather inclined to the opinion that possible 
organizations may be necessary or wise? 

Mr. Strvus. Why, I don’t set'—I don’t think it would be cure-all. 

Mr. Thompson. 1 understand; but even your own mind is turning soniewlia 
in the directum of some form of organization? 

Mr. Straus. Yes; I think it would help the situation in some cases. 

Chairman Walsh. Commissioner Commons wishes to ask some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Is the ribbon industry materially different in tin 
kind of labor from the broad silk? That is, for example, loom lixers, twisters 
and warpers are all employed in the broad silk industry ? 

Mr. Straus. Why, a warper can work in the broad silk just the same as ir 
ribbon, excepting the beaming department is a little different, but they cat 
leadily learn. 

Commissioner Commons. How about the loom fixers? 

Mr. Stratjs. A different branch altogether. The broad silk loom fixer i: 
organized under the Federation of Labor, but the ribbons are not, so far a: 
we are concerned. 

Commissioner Commons. You have never had up the organization of tin 
loom fixers, have you, then? 

Mr. Straus. No, sir. 

Commisioner Commons. Never tried to organize, have they? 

Mr. Straus. No, sir; not as I know of. 

Commissioner Commons. Is it fully ns skilled an operation as it is in tin 
broad silk? 

Mr. Strvus. I think so; I think more so. 

Commissioner Commons. What wages do loom fixers get with you? 

Mr. Straus. From $20 to $55 a week; from $21 to $35. 

* Commissioner Commons. Are they paid by the week? 

Mr. Straus. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What wages do the warpers get? 

Mr. Straus. Well, it all depends on what category; we have some learner: 
getting $7 or $8, and the experienced ones getting $13 to $15. 

Commissioner Commons. The warping operation then is different from whai 
it is in the broad silk? 
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Mr. Straits. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you employ only women us warpers? 

Mr. Straps. Yes, sir; in our place. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that as skilled an opera!ion ns it would be in the 
broad silk, the vvaiping? 

Mr. Straits. Well, I hardly think so. 

Commissioner Commons. In what respect would it not be? 

Mr. Straits. Well, in the lirst place the warps are much lighter than they 
are in the broad silk; much lighter in the ribbons than in the broad silk. 

Commissioner Commons. That is the only dillerence \ou see. Have wonion 
displaced men as warpers? 

Mr. Straps. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons Within bow long a period? 

Mr. Straps. Well, it has been coining along gradually. 

Commissioner Commons. What were the men paid? 

Mr. Straps. 1 never employed any; I don't know-—excepting here lately 1 
had four, and paid them $20 and $22. 

Commissioner Commons. Where the women are similarly skilled, they will 
get $15? 

Mr. Straps. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. That is, your women begin at $8 or $9 and get up us 
high as $15? 

Mr. Straps. That is, as far as the learners are concerned. When we take 
an experieneed warper-in we pay $M <>r $15 When we lake a girl in, she stalls 
as draw-side girl at $3.50 or $4 a week, and, then, in a lew years she limy be - - 
will get up to where she will earn $7, $S, $9, or $12. It all depends on the abil¬ 
ity. She comes in as a gill 14 years old, and we raise all our own warpers. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all week work? 

Mr. Straps. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons And not piecework’ 

Mr. Straps. Not piecework 

Commissioner Commons. The vvea'or is all piecework? 

Mr. Straps. No, sir; daywork. 

Commissioner Commons, Daywork also’ 

Mr Straps. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And you begin with the weavers, then, at what rale? 

Mi Straps. All depends on the girl s abiiil.v Some start with $7. $8, $9, and 
gradin'dy come up to $15 We have girls that started with us at $6 a week that 
are making $15 to-day. 

Commissioner Commons. The highest yon pay is $15’ 

Mr Straps. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. And you said you had about 200 weavers? 

Mr. Straps. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. About what number would he getting $15? 

Mr. Straps. I can not Icll exactly, hut I think that over two-l birds of them 
are getting from $13 to $15. 

Commissioner Commons. The larger number are getting which of those 
figures? 

Mr. Straps. The larger number, $14 to $15 Over half are getting $14 to $15. 

Commissioner Commons. I>o 4 vou have any way of measuring the length of 
time that they stay with you—Hie weavers in your establishment? 

Mr Straps. We have bail some with us a good inanj years. We have had 
some weavers that have been with us over 15 yours. 

Commissioner Commons. About how long does it take a girl, starling in at $3, 
to get up to $15? 

Mr. Straps. Possibly fvvo years. It all depends on her ability. Wo never lose 
a weaver, if we can keep her, for the sake of a dollar. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, if a person did not advance as rapidly as >ou 
thought they ought to, you would let them go? 

Mr. Straps. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Ami such a one, you would expect them to get up in 
about two years on that basis. What ages do you begin with the girl? 

Mr. Straps. Weavers, we try to get them 10 and over 16. I think we have 
one girl in the mill who is a weaver who is less than 16, hut will he 16 m a very 
short time. 

Commissioner Commons. What occupations do you employ less than 16—14 
to 16? 

38819°—S. Doe. 415, 04 -1—vol 3-29 
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Mr. Straus. The pickers and edge girls. We have 22 pickers in our mill—that 
is, in Hie larger mill—and there are three girls there under 10. We have about 
8 girls in about 350 who are under 10. 

(Commissioner Commons. What are the wages of I he 10? 

Mr. Straus. All depends on the department they are in; run from .$3.50 up 
to $0.50. 

(Commissioner Commons. That is all. 

(Chairman Walsh. That Is all; thank you, Mr. Straus. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RODNEY MILLER. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name. 

Mr. Miller. Rodney Miller. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your address and business? 

Mr. Milter. Organizing engineer; 022 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Miller, were you ever employed by the National Silk 
Dyeing Co.? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. That company has a branch in tills city here? 

Mr. Milter. Yes, sir; they have a large plant at Riverside. 

Mr. Thompson. During what time were you employed by the company? 

Mr. Miller. From February to August, 1013—during the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. You have stated, Mr. Miller, that you are an organization 
engineer? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you mean by that? State it in detail. 

Mr. Mni .lu Well, ail organization engineer deals with the human element 
and mechanical element; and the title arose with engineering development 
from the mechanical to include both the mechanical and the human element 
in organization work. 

Mr. Thompson. In what respect do you deal with the human element in the 
plant ? 

Mr. Miller. The human element in the plant? We study the human element 
and analyze it, and analyze it much in (ho same* way as wo analyze machinery, 
with the idea of producing harmonious relations throughout the management. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you follow it long the same line as efficiency engineers 
do, or is it purely a mutter of relationship? 

Mr. Miller. It is more a matter of relationship. We do not follow' I he lines 
of efficiency engineers; no. 

Mr. Thompson. And generally do you approach 1 lie subject of relationship 
as an engineei ? And how do you classify, and what is your method of pro¬ 
cedure that you generally adopt’ 

Mr. Miller. We go into the classifying of the relationship of individuals in 
the plant. We classify and analyze the individuals in the plant right straight 
from the top to the hot tom and attempt t < > eorielnle them so they will work 
harmoniously and produce the best or highest and most efficient results. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in doing that do you take Into consideration the people 
as groups or as indi\ iduals? 

Mr Miller. Essentially as individuals. Our doctrine is rat I km* the individu¬ 
ality of the w'orkers. One of the principal doctrines that we are developing now 
is in testing and developing the mentality of the worker and establishing the 
value of that in contradistinction to the crushing of the brain ol flic worker 
under the present system. 

Mr. Thompson. As far as you would test the mentality of the worker along 
the line, it would be aloug the line of efficiency and developing brain power 
as applied to his work? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, taking up the question purely of the relationships 
purely between employee and employer and dealing with that, how do you 
approach that subject? 

Mr. Miller. Basically our idea is that there is no antagonism between the 
employer and employee; but we believe, as we develop the worker and create 
a better understanding between the employer and the employee, that both 
sides see the point more directly where their Interests are the same. We be¬ 
lieve that most industrial troubles—our investigations of troubles that occur 
throughout this country seem to bring us more clearly to the fact that there 
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lms boon a misunderstanding between the two factions rather than from any 
absolute difference that may exist. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, taking the question attain, how do you approach ii now 
with relation to the relationship of the employer and employee, including that 
of wages, of working conditions, and of hours? They are supposed to be the 
three main groups. Now, do you approach it from those matters or from the 
Standpoint of personal feelings? How do you handle the situation in regard 
to the three main issues? 

Mr. Milier. Well, in regard to the three main issues we tend to develop the 
individual ability of the individual worker. That is our tendency. And the 
reward of that individual worker should be in proportion to his individuality. 

Mr. Thompson. Of course, the reward that the worker shall get for his addi¬ 
tional ability must come from a point of bargaining between employer and em¬ 
ploy ee. 

Mr. Miller. Between employer and employee; >es. 

Mr Thompson. But in approaching that subject you approach it from the 
standpoint of the individual and the employer? 

Mr. Miu.kr. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Rather than from a group of employees? 

Mr. Mi luck. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in the question of dealings between the two parties 
the subject of collective bargaining as such is not used by you? 

Mr Mti.ler. No. No; we do not use collective bargaining. We are not op¬ 
posed to collective bargaining, because- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). But you do not advocate it? 

Mr. Milier Wo are not opposed to collective bargaining, but we believe we 
can go over that. We have no objection to minimum wage, the result of col¬ 
lective bargaining, but if there is a minimum wage existing our idea is to go 
over the top of that and bring certain men of certain special qualities up above 
that, if they show the disposition 

Mr Thompson If there were established a minimum wage as such. It would 
be done by the action of the emplovoi and the eniplovoe through collective bar¬ 
gaining 

Mr Miurii. Well, our entire dealings, you understand, an' with the employee 

Mr Thompson As ail individual. Mr Miller'* 

Mr Mn. ikk. As an individual ; >es 

Mr. Thompson. And all relationships which exist In “tween tin* employer and 
the emp’oyee are 1 evolved into the individual proposition? 

Mr V ; 1 a Fit. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. How long have you been engaged m that business? 

Mr Mtlii-u Why, in the organization business, about 1years; 1 was a con¬ 
structing engineer before that, and a railroad engineer. 

Mr. Thompson. Have >ou been in the business for yourself alone, or asso¬ 
ciated with other people 9 

Mr Mtlier. Whv, principally for myself 1 was originally organizing engi¬ 
neer for the Trust Co. of America, tin 1 American lee Co., and the International 
Smokeless Powder Co., and more recently have been particularly interested in 
the labor controversies as the diseased condition of industrial relations, and our 
attempt is to analyze* it from that point, under the same* idea that—— 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Have you been associated with any efficiency 
engineers, or others? 

Mr Mm ek Indirectly, yes; but not directly. T have* be'en associated with 
Mr. (Jantt, of Ne*\v York. 

Mr. Thompson. What were your relations with tin* silk manufacturers of 
Paterson during tin* strike? 

Mr. Miller I was in Paterson more as an observer than any tiling e*lse\ to 
study conditions and to study the cause's and in probably- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). Did you aelvise with the manufacturers? 

Mr. Miller. Advised with them; yes, sir—with the national company, not 
with the manufacturers. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, in your opinion what were the main causes and events 
which led to the strike, nn<l what part did you personally take in it? 

Mr. Miller. Why, the causes which led to this strike, I think—you might put 
it in a number of elitTerent ways. In this city the basic industrial conditions 
are pretty healthy. Among the old-line silk manufacturers, compared with what 
the> are in New England and some of the textile industries, they are very su¬ 
perior. Now', in all communities where they are absorbing an extensive foreign 
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element it requires a special amount of study to assimilate that element, and 
in Paterson they did not do that. The result was that, there was a constant se¬ 
ries of misunderstandings in some of the plants. I gathered this from Inter¬ 
views with the workers 1 had. I have had several hundred of them during the 
strike, and I talked with them and not trom the manufacturers, because it is 
Irom the workers* side that 1 generally look for information in a case of that 
kind. It seemed that tin* tendency is the result of the intlow of nationalities. 
For instance, there is a tendency to classify them by nationalities, as good 
Italians and had Italians and worthless Italians and high-class Italians are all 
classified in the same hunch. 

The result is that when anything happens they are all classified down rather 
than up. That is the point. The question of assimilation here has not been 
given the sludj that it required. The average manufacturer will employ the 
highest class of brains in the mechanical department and the highest class of 
analjticnl brains in the selling department and the production department ; but 
when they start in on the government of the human element they will put in 
any old person who happens to he handy, and then will be surprised when the 
blowup conies, and wonder what the trouble was about, and will be blaming it 
on somebody else. 

Our whole contention with the manufacturers, and our whole endeavor, is 
to brim: the same class of pure analytic mind into the government of the human 
element that they have employed and that we have employed in this develop¬ 
ment of the mechanical and financial end ol the industry. That is our indi¬ 
vidual light in the matter 

Mr. Thompson. And that, in jour opinion, was neglected in this city? 

Mr Mru.r.u. Oh, >cs; that is neglected in every city. I say that is neglected 
in every city. You can see what the result of it is in the Tennessee Uoal & 
Iron, and the present chamber ol commerce in Detroit, and that sort of tiling. 
They are picking it up and it is being gradually introduced. In tins city it was 
neglected. 

Mr. Thompson. And what you want to state is that, so far as the strike at 
Paterson is concerned, il was caused by that lack of study? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. Yes, sir; that lack of study. There has been a vast inflow of 
foreign population in here that has not boon understood by the manufacturer 
ami which has not boon properly analyzed by the manufacturers, and the con¬ 
sequence is that in thm cdj, as in dozens ol other cities in the country, it has 
given rise to misunderstandings and labor eruptions that were certainly un¬ 
necessary. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you make any study of the action of the city authori¬ 
ties during the strike? And also ot the loaders <>t the strike? 

Mr Miilkr. Why, not verv extensively—no—but I made some studj of the 
aut horilies. 

Mr. Thompson. What did the result of that study show? 

Mr. Mu i.Mt. Well. I will say that that question is rather—that is a question 
that is rather ditlieult to answer in this way. 1 can not say that I blame the 
city authorities one way or the other, and I will say why. Now', for instance, 
I was asked some few jears ago—I will explain that in this way: I was asked 
two years ago by Stone & Webster (Mrporation to go to Florida. They were 
having some trouble and a strike down there, and they wanted me to go down 
and see what the trouble was—what caused it That was a very high-class cor¬ 
poration. and they were surprised that they had trouble; and when I got down 
there the police and the authorities were essentially on the side of the strikers. 
Well, the result was that at the* last minute the police* and the mayor were the 
most absolute-* in asking the State* for soldiers, because the* strikers completely 
got away from tin* situation. Now, looking at that side and at the different 
sides there*, I don’t want to emphasize one* way or the other; hut In a buttle of 
that kind, personally, 1 don't—I think it is erne ef fact ; it is a question of who is 
right and w ho is w rong. 

Mr Thompson. Are* jou of the opinion as 1o whether you could give the 
same class of study to a thing of that kind, as between tlx* relations of em¬ 
ploye*!* and emplovee, that are given to the other departments of the industrial 
act ivity? 

Mr. Mu i.mi. You could, unquestionably. Put I have not devoted the same 
study to that. 

Mr Thompson Then you have nothing to state with reference either to the 
l<*nde*rs of the strike* or us to the action of the authorities? 

Mr. Mimjjr. Well, as regards to the I. W. W„ I will say that I do not regard 
them seriously one way or the other. I think the I. W. W. is simply the result 
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of an industrial condition, and you remove that Industrial condition and the 
1. \\\ W. don’t exist. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the industrial condition at Paterson which caused 
the I. W. \Y\ to come here and create such a trouble? 

I\lr. Millkk. This constant misunderstanding between certain mill owners and 
the foreign population. 1 believe there were certain—l don’t know from first 
hand, because I was not in those factories at the time—there wasn’t un> factory 
that I was connected with—it was very detrimental- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). In other words, that the lack of this study, 
as \on lime already stated, caused this condition, which was taken ad\.tillage 
of by the I. W. W.V 

Mr. Mn.ii'X Yes, sir. The I. W. W. is very prominent where industrial con¬ 
ditions are bad. 

Mr. Thompson. And rather a symptom of bad condition? 

Mr. Miui.it. Yes; wc regard it as a symptom of a disease 

Mr. Thompson. In your opinion what could the manufacturers have done 
that they failed to do which would hu\e obviated that strike? 

Mr, Mini Fit. I should say that the manufacturers have got to bring into their 
organization a very much dilferent type ol mind and a very much different 
l.\pe of study; to analyze the conditions of the importation or the inllow' of the 
foreign element 

Wherever a loreign element eommenees to come in in very large numbers, 
Hu 4 only way i belieu* we cm avoid industrial troubles is to make a close 
analysis of that element, so that it is possible to distinguish, for instance, 
between the high-class Italian and the Italian that is a brigand; so that it 
is possible to distinguish between a good worker or a man that will make a 
good citizen and a man that is criminally inclined. 

(’hairman Ww.sir. llow is that? You say the trouble is to make the dis¬ 
tinction between what you call high-class Italians and an Italian who is crimi¬ 
nally inf lined? 

Mr. Mu i m;. Yes; well, I simply used that as an illustration. 

Chairman W\isir. Yes; hut I want to get at the actual way you work it. I 
don’t want to interrupt \on, hut- 

Mr. Thompson. Is that your complete statement of the situation at that 
Jim nt V 

Mr. M ii.i,i'K. Yes, sir. 

Mr Thompson. Am tiling further you want to state? 

Mr. Mii.ijh. Why, in regard to the inllow of the Jewish element, of a cer¬ 
tain b nch of the Jewish element that is apparently coming in here from 
New Voik now. There is a tendency among a certain branch of the Jewish 
element m mamifae t iirnig to exploit laborers unue< essari!\. We know that 
that is not extravagance; it is totally unnecessary. 

Chairman Wu.mi. You say there is a tendency on the part of Jewish manu- 
fitct urers? 

Mr. Millkk. Not all manufacturers. 

Chairman W\i.sn. Of certain Jewish mnmiladurers? 

Mr. Miilij: Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wmsii To do what? 

Mr. Mu on. To exploit labor unnecessarily and extravagantly. 

Mr. Thompson. What oiled do you think that will have on labor? 

Mr. Mii.im. II produces constant Iridion; it product's small strikes and all 
that sort of thing; and the tact that it has no standing in economy or profit 
makes it entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. Thompson. Thar would lead to the creation of such conditions as you 
have stated, upon which tin* T. W. \V. could come in? 

Mr. Mu.i.i.n. It will ne\er lead. I don’t think, to the creation of such an up¬ 
heaval, but as we see it in New York now it leads to constant small friction, 
sometimes growing unite large. 

Mr. Thompson. What New York situation are you speaking of? 

Mr. Millkk. For instance, the clothing trade in New York. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made a study of that? 

Mr. Millkk. Oil, yes. If you went into the clothing trade thoroughly, you 
would see that the system that is loll owed over there in Brooklyn by a great 
many of the manufacturers is extravagant; if you compare that to the custom 
of liart, Schaffner & Marx, in Chicago, you will see that the human waste is 
extensive there' and absolutely' unnecessary. It lias no standing in economics. 

Mr. Thompson. Men’s clothing or clothing in general? 
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Mr. Miller. Men’s clothing; to the contract system, and of the outlet system 
there, that is one of the worst ends of industrial conditions in this country, 
outside of the longshoremen. 

Mr. Thompson. When did you make that study? 

Mr. Miller. Just previous to coming oxer here. That was in the latter part 
of 1012. 1 

Mr. Thompson. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons, have you any questions to ask? 

Commissioner Commons. J>o you fool it is possible with what you call the 
foreign element to make a scientific study and work out a harmonious arrange¬ 
ment that you have in mind? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. Experiments I have carried out with the Italians. I 
made some quite extensive experiments years ago on railroad construction 
work, in which I took Italians from a very brutal contracting system and 
took thorn by themselves up the line and endeavored to develop their living 
conditions and their mentality, and such as that, and I found that, as a 
result of those investigations and several others, that they improve wonder¬ 
fully u ruler a certain sjstem of treat merit and become valuable citizens. 

Commissioner Commons. How large a body of Italians do you haxe in mind? 

Mr. Miller. First, 10; and then that was finally de\eloped to 150. 

Commissioner Commons. The> had been employed by contractors? 

Mr. Miller. They weie employed by coni raetors; jes, sir; under a genuine 
exploiting ease, a ease of pick-handle operation. 

Commissioner Commons. And you were employed by the railroad company? 

Mr. Miller. I was employed as engineer l>\ the railroad companx, and 1 
wanted to carry out this experiment. 

Commissioner Commons. What were the essential changes ><ni made? 

Mr. Miller. I put them under normal lix'ing conditions. 1 provided sanitary 
hunk houses for them to sleep in. I ted them on certain rations that I thought 
was especially adapted to the class of work they were doing, and I interested 
them mentall> ; I explained and interested them mentali.x in their particular 
work. My tendency was to find how thc.x de\eloped mentally. Our idea of that 
is that w hen you put a man under what xxe call the exploiting system, for in¬ 
stance, on railroad work, the law of solf-proservalion sots in, and he puts m 
really more time watching his boss ami sax mg ins strength than lie does in 
doing work. IIis xxhole mental caliber is dexoted more to fooling Ins foreman 
than to doing his host work. We remoxed that all dude of mind and got Ins 
mind concentrated on the idea ot doing his xxork with nothing else to think 
about. 

Commissioner Commons. Hid you change the method of pn.xment? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir: I did not change the method of pn.xment a! all. T paid 
them the same. 

Commissioner Commons. Paid them by the day, (lie same thing? 

Mr. Milleil No, sir There was no premium put on it at all That T pnr- 
tieulni 1> axonled. anything ot that kind. I simple wauled to see what educa¬ 
tion xvould do, what intelligent treatment would do, what the effect would be. 

Commissioner Commons. Hid you treat them all individually? 

Mr. Miller. How? 

Commissioner Commons. Hid you treat them all indixidually? 

Mr. Milieu. I treated them as indix ldmK 

Commissioner Coxiwons You did not treat them through their leaders? 

Mr. Miller. No. sir; 1 treated them all indix idually I would go off and 
leave them for six or sex on hours without anybody oxer them at all, without 
anybody to look after them. 

Commissioner Commons. You think that is a general piinciple that can he 
adopted in factories? 

Mr. Miner. To a very great extent. The grisliest waste in this country 
to-day is the mental destruition of the worker. 

Chairman Wxlsji. What? 

Mr. Mir leu. The mental destruction of the xvorkcr. 

Commissioner Commons. You feel that those Italians that you dealt witli 
there represented an average class? 

Mr. Miller. I took them simply as an average 10 men. The first 10 men 
I took, f took them right out of the cut. 

Commissioner Commons. Tlie.x are similar to those who are now coming in? 

Mr Milter. Yes, sir; very much the same. 

Commissioner Commons. Ho you feel that this iuilux is too great to be 
handled under the present methods? 
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Mr. Miller. I do. 

Commissioner Commons. Do >ou feel that if >mir wise methods were adopted 
the present inilux could be handled? 

Mr. Miller. 1 doubt from the wise methods to lm\e suliicient extent to 
handle the inilux? 

Commissioner Commons. You think it is too great? 

Mr. Mlllek. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. I>o you think under the present system of man¬ 
agement that the numbers should be restricted? 

Mr. Miller. Most decidedly, until wo catch tip. The t \ are coming in too fast 
to get a possible ellieient human development. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you think that Is true m Paterson? 

Mr. Miller. I can not say as to that. I did not go into that particular sub¬ 
ject. 

Commissioner Commons. Hut generally, your observation? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir; generally it is. It gives too much of an inclination 
to exploitation. Although the foolishness and wash* of exploitation and 
destruction of employees is becoming known, up to a couple ot jears ago it 
was scarcely acknowledged at all among the lug manufacturers. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find it diilicu.lt to get manufacturers to 
accept your idea? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the mam ditliculty? 

Mr. Mu leu. Well, 1 assume it is heredity. 

Commissioner Commons. Herod if.\ ? 

Mr. Mu ikk. Yes, sir. J mean the tendency is not to treat the human ele¬ 
ment scientifically. Those iiemcndmis units in manufacture have sprung up 
without handling*or taking into consideration The government of 10.000 men 
is--in a plant—is a tremendously important operation, and il is not considered 
*-o by the manufacturer. They do not give the proper analysis, the proper 
attention. 

Commissioner Commons. Am 1 cot reet in sa.smg that >ou do not Dunk it. 
necessary to introduce piccewoik or pteinitim methods of securing the coopera¬ 
tion of this element, (lie Italians and the foreign element? You sav you pay 
them by the dav the same as befoM Do ,\ou always follow that practice? 

Mr Miiier. j\o, sir; not neiessarilv 

Commissioner Commons. Sometimes you introduce- 

Mr. Miller. Sometimes the premium, the tost of anj s.\stein, seems to have 
oporat* " successfully under u very humane s.vslem of management. The point 
is, imd<: a condition of that kind, unless \<m i have a very humane system of 
management, i don’t believe in if. 1 do not believe any ot us understand the 
human element to a sulliciont extent to s.ij how mm li work a mail can do m 
any- 

Commissioner Commons. Do you find that an\ ol the broad-silk weavers or 
owners here introduce any svstem of time studies? 

Mr. Miller. Not that I know of. 

Commissioner Commons. Did jou look into tin* issue* any on the two looms, 
and three and four loom question? 

Mr. Mi li.ek. No, sir; 1 did not go into that. 

Commissioner Commons. Thai seemed to lie the essential thing here? 

Mr. Miller. Tnat was the essential thing; ves, sir; to start on, but the 
trouble was when 1 came to Paterson I came here to ihseover handy tin* per¬ 
sonal element rather than the personal finding and personal animosities. 

Commissioner Commons. You did not look into the merits of that question? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You looked into simply the individual question? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Supposing you had looked into the merits of that 
question and found that the employers hen* could not run on a two-loom 
system in competition with the employers in Pennsylvania, could your method 
of individual treatment have solved the* question? 

Mr. Miller. I think so. 

Commissioner Commons. How would you do it? 

Mr. Miller. I think so. I think that m the majority of eases the system of 
instructing rather than bossing the worker develops his knowledge. In other 
words, in a case of that kind I depend rather on the development of the 
mentality of the worker. 
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Commissioner Commons. ]>ut how could you the employer out in 

compel it ion with Pennsylvania unless you would also go down to Pennsylvania 
and get (hern to adopt your system? 

Mr. Mhlrk. I believe the employer then does more work. 1 believe the 
employer, if Ins mentality is developed, Ins harmonized action becomes greater. 

Commissioner Commons. The employee 1 you mean? 

Mr. Mn inn. The employee, l mean. 

Chairman Walsh. I low is that? 

Mr. Mili.lu. As you develop the mentality of the employee, as he understands 
his position belter, as he understands his job better, Ins action becomes more 
harmonious, and if he does more work without serious retardation or serious 
fatigue — 

Commissioner Commons. In this case that would mean that ho is more 
capable ol running tour looms than he is of running two looms? 

Mr. Mn m il \es, sir. T don’t waul 1o get into tin* controversy between two 
looms and lour looms, because T did not go into that question, but, as a usual 
thing, you can develop your workers in the majority ot cases in which I have 
ever earned out the experiments, you can develop your workers to do a great 
deal more woik normally, naturally, w it bout fatigue, without reaction. 

< oiiuiussioner Commons. If you had taken hold of Hus situation, or had 
authority, you would have made u study to see whether or not they could 
operate lour looms? 

Mr. Millkil \es, sir; I would make every possible kind of a study. I would 
try them on four looms and two looms, and then note the results, and find out 
wind the outcome would he. 

( utnmlssioner Commons. 1>o you think such a study was not made here? 

Mr Mh.ikk. Well, that 1 don’t know. That is, you are referring to the time 
studies, and so on and .so forth. I have never hoard of such a study being 
made. 

Commissioner Commons. I am referring to your first proposition, that the 
employers hen* had not made a sufficient scientific study of their employers? 

Mr. Mn.i.hK. Of the individuality of their employees; not of the work that 
they wort 1 turning out. 

Commissioner Commons. The individuality, as I understand it—the whole 
problem of individuality was to get them up to the four-loom basis. 

Mr. Miili.il As L understood it here, they simply put them oil the four-loom 
basis bet a use they were operating four looms in other places. 

Commissioner Commons. That was the reason? 

Mr. Millkil That was the reason. 

Commissioner Commons. I was trying to get at whether, by your method, you 
would also put them on the four-loom basis? 

Mr. Millkil T should not have pul them on the four-loom basis until 1 had 
made a very thorough examination and very complete tost as to whether it was 
practical to run four looms or not. 

Commissioner Commons 1 believe that is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. At this point wo will adjourn until 2 o’clock sharp. You 
will kindly resume the stand at 2 o’clock, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mh.ikk. Very well. 

(Whereupon, at 12.110 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o’clock p. in.) 

AITKUNOON SKSSION-2 1*. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RODNEY MILLER—Continued. 

Chairman Wvi.sn. A\ here are your headquarters. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mii.i.kk 022 P.roadwav. New York. 

Chairman Wvjsh. New \ork City? 

Mr. Mi m Kit. Yes, sir 

Chairman Wvi.sn. You sue an organization engineer? 

Mr. Mu i Kit Yes, sir 

Chairman Wvish. And that organization, in that title, as I understand if. 
refers to the organization between employers and employees? 

Mr. Mii.ikil Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisij. And naturally is confined to large industries? 

Mr. Mii.i.kk Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvi.sn. How many men have you in your organization? 

Mr. Miii.ek In New York? 

Chairman Walsh. Yes. 
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Mr. Miu.hR. Well, that varies. Sometimes only 5 or 0; other tunes 1 r> or 20. 

Chairman Wvlsii. How many have you now? 

Mr. Miuer. Well, I ha\e live out now. 

Chairman Walsh. At vs lint period ol your business hie did ,\ou have 15 
or 20? 

Mr. Miller. Oh. i have had, when I was with the old Trust Co. ot Amorim, 
I hud a couple of hundred. 

Chairman Wvlsii. A couple of hundred? 

Mr. Mu lick. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai ml 1>o you make a distinction between the time pm were 
with the old Trust Co. of America and when you wore m your present inde¬ 
pendent prolessional organization? 

Mr. Mil. ilk. Yes. 

(’hail man Wvish. Well, I was asking you about the latter. You said 
sometimes 5 and G and sometimes 15 or 20. 

Mr. Miller. Well, that von understand, those employees would depend on the 
work which we happen to he doing. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Well, now, then, since pm have an independent profes¬ 
sional organization, what is the highest number you had in your employ? 

Mr. Min hit. About 20. 

Chairman Walsh. About 20? 

Mr. Mn. leu. Yes. 

Chairman W visit. And what industry were you working in at the time? 

Mr. Milieu. Why, we wore working m the clothing; we were working on the 
dock workers; and we were working on tli«* American Tee. 

Chairman WM.su. The dock workers of New York City? 

Mr. Mm Lit Boston. 

Chairman Walsh. Boston? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Ilow long have you been engaged In this independently? 

Mr. Mu leu. Why, olf and on for about seven or eight years. 

Chairman Walsh. > oil say olf and on. How long have you been engaged in 
it continuously? 

Mr. Miller. What I mean by that is 1 would go to work for a corporation 
direct. 

Chairman Wvlsii. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Then it is a matter of—you cmihl not say at That time that I 
was (dependent any more than any other engineer was 

Chi.r man Wvlsii. Did you maintain an otlice for the last seven years? 

Mr. Miller. 1 have maintained an othee for about seven years. 

Chairman Wvi.sn. For about seven yours? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And what proportion ot that time would you say that 
you have been away on some particular .job from which you draw the distinc¬ 
tion in your last answer? 

Mr. Miller. Well, 1 should say three-quarters of the time. 

Chairman Walsh. Three-quarters of the time? 

Mr. Miller. Yes 

Chairman Walsh Then, when you were away on some of these jobs did 
you have some person in your otlice in New York? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Wvisii. And you are pushing the lines of your profession so that 
if you take on any more occupation you add more force? 

Mr. Miller. Yes 

Chairman Wvlsii. In an attempt to handle it? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Waish So that in reality you have been engaged in this steadily, 
then, for seven years? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Sometimes being away from your office and sometimes 
not? 

Mr. Miller. Y'es. 

Chairman Walsti. That would express it, would it? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsti. Now, toll me in what industry, leaving out Paterson, you 
did the largest amount of work in the past seven years? 
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Mr. Mi luck. In the past seven years’ Well, it is u question whether it was 
in the clothing or whether it. was in the shore or whether it was in the street 
railway. 

Chairman Walsii. You mentioned in your direct examination that you had 
been employed by Stone & Webster? 

Mr. Millkk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that when jou were in the street railway industry? 

Mr. Mi luck. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Stone & Webster are a firm in Boston are they? 

Mr. Mi luck Yes. 

Chairman Wxi.sir. And what are they particularly? What are they called? 

Mr. Mi luck. Well, Slone & Webster an* constructors and operators of .street 
railways. I believe thoy have .'!(> systems throughout the United States. 

Chairman Walsh. They act in a manner as trustees for propositions? 

Mr. Mu i nit. Yes; for street railway properties 

Chairman Walsh. 1>o they ha\e to do with the employment of the organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Miu.Kit. Yes; operation and management. 

Chairman Wvisir. What? 

Mr. Mu i,kk. Yes; also managers. 

Chaitman Wxisn. Please gi\e me the names of the largest cities in which 
Slone & Webster operate? 

Mr. Millkk. Well, they are almost all southern eities. 

Chairman Wxisn. For instance? 

Mr. Miii.ku. For instance, Jaeksonx ille, Fla, Atlanta— 1 ha\e forgotten most 
of the c it it's. 

Chainiu.n Wxlsii. Memphis? 

Mr. Mu. lick. Memphis; the.x are in Memphis. 

('hairman Wxisn But not in New Orleans? 

Mr. Millkk. Not in New Orleans; no. 

Chairman Wxisn In what other <il\ In the South or West do they operate? 

Mr. Mm.hit Well, they are in Tennessee, in one of the lug cities there 

Chairman Wxisn. Chattanooga? 

Mr. Mu lick. I think in Chattanooga: \es 

Chairman Wxi.sH. 1 >o you leeall an,\ olla'rs? 

Mr Minin, No, l don't mail an.\ others 

Chairman Wxisn. Are they in any eastern cities? 

Mr. Mu ikk. No. 

('hairman Wxisn. Are they in any mid-westem city that you know of. any 
< Ity in the Mississippi Yalle.x ? 

Mr. Mii.lul 1 heliexe thev are in S< k :i 111o. I think 

Chairman Wxisii. Now, as I understand it, these railway companies all lam, 
a local organization in their towns? 

Mr Millkk. Yes. 

('hairman \\ xlmj. And a stall* of ollieers? 

Mr. Mu licit. \es. 

Chairni.in Wxisn. But Stone N Websier are in 1 entity the operators oC 
them; the.x underwrite bonds and sell bonds? 

Mr. Millkk. Yes; act as broke!s. 

(’luii man Wxi.sir. And assume as trustees the management of these prop¬ 
er! n*s? 

Mr. Mu Licit, ’i es, sir. 

('hairman Wxisn. I am going to try lit pick them out as a typical case to see 
if I can get an illustration of about how' jour general work comes into an 
mdustr.x ? 

Mr. Mi la Kit. Yes. 

(’hairman Wxisn. For wlmt length of time were you with Stone & Webster?* 

Mr. Mu i.hit. 1 was only with Stone N Webster about two months. I was 
to stay with Stone & Webster for sopie time, but I left them on account of 
malaria lexer that i contracted in Florida. 

(’hairman Wxlsii. Very xx ill. I took them because you said there xvere 
three industries in which >ou were divided as to which you did the largest 
amount of work; one was clothing, the dock workers, and street railways? 

Mr. Millkk. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Hoxv long were you in the clothing work? 

Mr. Millkk. In the clothier work about three months. 

Chairman Walsii. Whereabouts? 
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Mr. Miller. Around Brooklyn. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in the Borough of Manhattan sit sill? 

Mr. M illk.il Woll, you understand that most of the bin clothing houses have 
their headquarters in the Borough of Manhattan 

Chairman Wai sir. But your work, so far as the industry, the workers, and 
employers is eoueerned, was confined to Brooklyn ? 

Mr. Miu.hu Principally to Brooklyn; yes. 

Chairman WAf.su. You say principally Brooklyn. Was there any of it in the 
Borough of Manhattan? 

Mr. Miu.hu. No. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, then, the dock workers, as 1 understand you, was 
in Boston? 

Mr. Milieu Yes. 

Chairman Wu.su. How long did you remain in that industry? 

Air. Mil leu. In that industry 1 was about three mouths. 

Chairman Wu.sn. Three months? 

Mr. Miu.hr. Yes 

Chairman Wu.sir. By whom wore you employed when you were working 
on the dock workers? 

Mr. Miu.hu. I was in the employ of Wall Street Interests. 

Chairman Wvlkh. Well, what interests? 

Mr. Miliku. Interests- 

Chairman W \lsii (mtemiptmg). If you have no objection to telling. 

Air. Miller Well, some <*1 them 1 have. 

Chairman Wu.sii Very goon Any that you hu\e ol>j< etion to stating, why, 
don’t state them. 

Mr. Mili.hu. Whore\er I can I will make a clean statement. 

Chairman W \i sii. 'i es 

Air. MiLii'U Well, some are old elionis o| the Trust Co of America that em 
ployed me direct to look into these matters as rather a sale issue. That is 
witeie they are stockholders in il Thai was the case, for instance, when 1 was 
sent up to Boston during (lie Boston railway strike. I was sent up by some 
slot kholdet s ol th(‘ Boston Elevated Hadrond and in their interest, and the ia<‘t 
that mv decision up there was against the policy ol tin* organr/.al ion- why, 1 
Should not care to divulge (hr particular people that soul me up there. In other 
words. I lavoied in that particular case the union, where the management did 
not 

Churn 'll Wmsii. Well, mv (piestion was just to state as briefly as ]iossihle 
the nana if those clients you had m (la* dock workers, if you do not object to 
giMiig them. If you oh|ect to giMiig them, I will not puisne it .hist indicate 
the names of those clients that you had a retainer from in the dock woikeis 
in Boston, if you do not decline or object i<> gmng them 

Mr. Mu ill The dock woikers in Boston <ame indirectly through the stock¬ 
holders ol the International Mercantile Mai me 

Chairman Wvlkh. The International Mercantile Mai me'' 

Mr. Mil 11 u ^ es, but not thioiigh Mr Praiiklm , not through the management 

Chairnnn Walsh Well, if you will indicate to me now who your employer 
was any employer you had m the dock workers that you care to-—why, I wdl 
he \er.v glad to have it 1 will ask you this (piestion. Perhaps 1 ought to pur¬ 
sue t lint : Was then 1 a ditheul(\ pending between Hie client which you had and 
the employer's m the shipping industry m Boston at that lime? 

Mr. Miii.li: Oh, yes 

Chairman Wu.sir How long did that Iasi? 

Mr. Mu.Lieu That lasted about si\ weeks. 

Chairman Walsh. About six weeks? 

Air Miller About six weeks 

Chairman Wvlkh. And how long were you there? 

Mr. AIillek. I was there about three months. 

Chairman Walkit. About three months? 

Mr. Miller. That is. there on that work about three months. 

Chairman Walsh. When did you go tin re with reference to the cessation of 
work and the calling of the strike--the beginning of Ibis trouble? 

Air Miller I went then* after tin* strike was calk'd. 

Chairman Walsh. After it was called? 

Air. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And then I take it that you remained there something like 
as great a lentil of tune after it was over as you were there before? 
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Mr. Mn i Mi Ye-; prncfn silly. 

Chairman Wm.nh. And Imw largo a staff did you have in the dock workers? 
Mr. Mu ikk. In the dock workers there were only three of us up there. 
Chanman Wm.nh. Only three? 

Mr. Millkti. Ves. 

('hail man Wai.sh. In tin* clothing industry, do ,\ou mind saying who your 
< llelits W ere? 

Mr Mu i kk S. W. Peek 
(’hau man Wm.nh. M. W Peek? 

Mr. Mi. i i i: S W Pei k 
Chairman Wusii. S. W. Peek? 

Mr Mu. i Kit. Y es. 

Chairman Wm.nh. When was the time you worked in the clothing industry? 
Mr. Mm m: Well, that was in the latter part of 1012 ami first part of 1012. 
Chairman Ww.sii. And he was your sole client In the clothing industry at 
that time’-' 

Mr Mii,i mi Yes. 

Chairman Wmsii. And was there a. labor ddlieulty pending at that time? 

Mr Mu km: Then* was a labor diflieiilly pending at tli.it time. 

Chairman Wmsii. In the city of Brooklyn? 

Mr Mu i mi In the citv of Brooklyn. 

Chairman Wai.mi. How long wen* you on that work, on the clothing work? 
Mr Mi i.i.fii Well, I was on tin* clothing work 1 should say for, as nearly ns 1 
can recall now, at different periods, for throe months. Mm know it extended 
over after, ami certain issues came up 

Chan.nail Wm.nh. Was that a strike or a lockout or both? .lust broadly 
stall* it? 

Mr Mni Kit. Well, that was practical!) a loikoiil 
Chairman Waish. Practically a lockout? 

Mr. Miuf.u Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Certain men struck and the employers locked out the rest. 
Mr Mm kk. Yes . 

Chairman Walsh. Was there any organization of employers m Brooklyn at 
tin* time? 

Mr Miit.kh. Of employees? . 

Chairman Wai.sii. Of employers? Was theie an employers association in the 
clothing trade in Brooklyn at the time? 

Mr. Mil i .Kit. Well, there was an employers’ association in New York wlucn 

covered Brooklyn. 

Chairman Wmsii It covens! this territory ? 

Mr. Miu.lilt. The clothing manufacturers association did 

Chairman Walsh. Was there a strike in other manufactories aside Irom the 


that one 


have in your work 


the 


Pi 


strike had 


Peek factory? 

Chairman Wmsii. But you only represented 

Mr. Mh.i.kk. That is all. 

Chairman Waish. How much of a stall did y< 

<lotlung trade? 

Mr Mni Fit There were about live of us then*. 

Chairman Walsh. About live of you? 

Mr. Mm Fit Yes. .. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Now, did you go to Brooklyn on this work tor S. vv 
before or after the strike was called or the lockout begun ? 

Mr Miu.iit. I think it was just about—perhaps about as 
started. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. .lust as it started. 

Mr Miu.i-it Perhaps it was a little bolore. L have lorgotb n 

Chairman Wmsii. If it »ns belore. wlmt lenath of Unto would jo.i saj . 

Mr Miii.kii A very short timo lioforo. 

mail-man Wmsii Was ii n mattor ofdajsor hours or woks? 

Mr M ii i.i ij. il was a matter of a few days probably. , . 

Chain,mn Waimi. M.ii w.-ro railed In. as 1 lake il, on account of tin fart tlmt 
11,r rob,I ions wore not pleasant between the employers and employees? 

? 1 mir.mm B '\VAm, And wl.n you were there a few days a lockout bad been 
instituted or a strike took place? 

('lmmnan Wusii And bow lorn; did it last, Iho whole snake? 
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Mr. Miller. Why it lasted I believe to the 10th of March. 

Chairman Walsh. The 10th of March? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. That is before it was entirely settled, until the 10th of 
March. 

Chairman Wat, sir. I will ask you tills: In your employment m these concerns 
are you paid a lump sum? Do you contract for a lump sum or so much salary 
and so much for stall? 

Mr. Milieu. .So much salary and so much for stall*. 

Chairman Wxlkii. So much for stall? 

Mr. Miller Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And it depends then, of course*, on the length of turn* of 
your service? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, when you were working for Stone Webster, in 
what cities dal you work? 

Mr. Mi leer. Only in Jacksonville. 

Chairman W\lsh. Only in Jacksonville? 

Mr. Milieu. That is all. 1 was to go to other cities, hut on account of the 
fever 1 contracted m Jackson\ille 1 did not go. 

Chairman Wmnii. How lorn; were you there? 

Mr. Mu lieu. About two months. 

Chairman Wm.sii. And did l make a mistake? I thought you stall'd that it 
was two weeks tor Stone Webster? 

Mr. Milieu. Oh, no 

Chairman Wm.mii. It was two months? 

Mr. Mu leu. It was between six weeks and two months. T think it was two 
months. It was not less than six weeks. 

Chairman Wunii. Not less than six weeks, and you think two months? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. And all of your work was in Jacksonville? 

Mr. Mii.lfr. Yes. 

Chairman W\lmi Was then* a labor difficulty pending in Jacksonville at the 
time? 

Mr. Miiiku Yes They'- 

Chairman W u.sir (interrupting!. What is that? 

Air. Miller. Stone & Webster was—what they wanted to was what brought 
on tint difficulty 

Chau man Wusit. The difficulty was in progress when you reached Jackson¬ 
ville? 

Air. Miller. It was in the embryo when I got there. 

Chairman Waisii. What is that? 

Air. Miller. They had not gone out when 1 got there. 

Chairman W u sir. Was there an association of street employees in Jackson- 

Alr. Milieu. Then* was. The organization was made up at the time that the 
employees went out. 

Chairman Wximi. That the employees wen! out? 

Air. Miller. They applied to the American Federation of Labor then* to bo 
taken in at. the turn* or just prior to the turn* the ‘strike was called. 

Chairman Wxlsit. Ami when did you get there with reference to the time the 
strike was called? 

All*. Miller. I got there at about tin* same time that the strike was called. 

Chairman Wm.sh. Well, was it—was that a matter of days’ 

Air. M it leu. That was a matter of days; yes. 

Chairman Wai sir. Could you toll whether it was a few days before or a few 
days afterwards? 

Mr. Miller. It was two or three days before. 

Chairman Walsh How* long had then* boon a labor organization of any kind 
in Jacksonville when you got there? 

Air MiiJ ion. I don’t think then* had been any. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, was the effort being made to organize the men at 
that time? 

Atr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh Py the Amalgamated Association? 

Air Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Ami who was in there as leader for the amalmnnatmg as- 
.sociatioii? 
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Mr. Million. That slips my mind now. 

Chairman Walsh. Was Mr. Mahon there? 

Mr. Million. No; he was not. 

Chairman Waish. Was Mr. Pratt in the organization at that time? 

Mr. Mil ikk. No; lie was not in the organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Terry? 

Mr. Million. Yes; I think it was Mr. Terry if I remember rightly. 

Chairman Walsh. And you remaim'd there for some time? 

Mr. Million. Yes. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Was the strike over when you left? 

Mr. Million. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. You say that the work you did in the clothing industry 
was when? 

Mr. Million. The latter pari of 11)12 and the first part of 101T 
Chairman Walsii. Now, you say that the clothing, the work you did in the 
clothing industry was when? 

Mr. Million. Why, it was the latter part of 1012 and the lirst pari of 1010 
Chairman Wvlsh. And m the dock workers? 

Mr. Millln. And now, l ha\e forgotten that dock workers’ date. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, approximate it as near as you can. 

Mr. Million. 1 think that was in 1011. 

Chairman Walsii. It was prior to your service for Mr. Peck? 

Mr. Millkn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. You are quite sure of that? 

Mr. Mim.kn. Yes, sir; 1 am quite sure of that. 

Chairman Wvisir. When was your servin' at Jacksonville? 

Mr. Mu. ilk. That was the latter part ol 1011 

Chairman Wvlsh. Now, will vou kindlv tell me, if there be sm li in \<mr 
memory, in existence, some imlusiry in which you were employed when there 
was not an.v trouble pending, and in which no trouble came 9 
Mr. Milu-k Why, 1 was in the United States Carbonate Co. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What? 

Mr. Mu i ion <'arhonate. 

Chairman Waish. Mow long were you w ith them 9 
Mr Mili i n. A year and a hall 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Was that in the hnt seven .veais? 

Mr M in nt ^ es, sir 
Chairman Wusu. When was it? 

Mr Min.in That was about six years ago. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Where is their place? 

Mr Minin. I>nwtioii the Passaic Uivei, just above Newark. 

Chairman Wvisii. llow long wne you with fhem 9 
Mr Minin \ vear and a half 

Chairman Waish When 1 asked .vou tor (he longest places. Mi. Miller, vou 
mentioned those other ihiee \V;n ‘lie ch.irailer ol your employment anv dif¬ 
ferent with the United Stall's Carbonaie Co than H was with those otheis 9 
Mr. Million. Well, I was associate receiver of the United Stales Caihonate 
Co. 

Chairman Waish. You were receiver? 

Mr. Mii.lln. No, sir; associate; John It. Harper was receive) oi the United 
Stab's ('arhonate ('o. 

Chairman Walsii. What—your appointment with that company was a com 1 
appointment ? 

Mr Mii.ikn Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waish. What court? 

Mr. Mu i.ln. The Chancery Court of New Jersey. 

Chairman Walsii. You were an official of the Chancery Court of New Jersey? 
Mr. Minion. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And operating the plant? 

Mr. Mii.ikn Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. Would you euro to put that in ns one of the places? T am 
leading up to tind out just how your system applies to the industrial system as 
u whole, and how it could be worked in. What I want to know is. if you do 
not make a distinction between the work you did for the carbonate company and 
the work you did for the clothing companies, street railway, and dock-workers’ 
industries. 
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Mr. Miller. The difference is this- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). I don’t care for the difference. Is there a 
difference? 

Mr. Miller. There is a difference. 

Chairman Walsh. You were appointed by the court, and jou were paid a fee 
which was charged up in the case? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir 

Chairman Walsh. 1 >i<l you remain on the jub during all the time? Was it 
a matter of continuous employment ? 

Mr. Miller. Very much so; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whore did you have nil office during the time you wore 
with them? 

Mr. Miller. I had the same office—022 Broadway. 

Chairman Walsh. How many employees in the United States Carbonate Co ? 

Mr. Mu leu. It varies; it was simply a matter of maintenance while the case 
was in the court, and the process of linding out some way to reorganize 4 the 
property. Very few. 

Chairman W alsh. Approximately how many employees in the United States 
Carbonate 4 Co.? 

Mr. Mu IKK. T should sav it averaged perhaps 20. 

Chairman Walsh. Twenty? 

Mr. Mri.LLR. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W\lsm. What was the total number when tin 4 company was oper¬ 
ating outside of the jurisdiction of the court? 

Mr. Miil lk. Probable 1.10. 

Chairman W’vtsii. One hundred and fifty? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir 

Chairman W\lsii. liming the time you were there, the general character of 
those 20 employees, were the\ mechanics or clerks, or wdud ? 

Mr Milieu Mechanics, pi incipally. 

Chairman Wvisii. Mechanics, principally? 

Mr Miner. Yes, sir: and watchmen 

Chairman W visit lb»w main mechanics and how many watchmen? 

Mr Miner. Well, lour -five watchmen, and there wen 4 about three or lour 
painters It is ue< essary 1o keep machinery painted when idle 

Chau man Wumi It was just such an equipment as wns necessary In keep 
flu* plant from running down w bile in the hands <>l the court ? 

Mr. M ., i in. i es, sir <h rationally, we made leitain tests of the machinery 
to s< e \vh " her it was pra<lnal 

Chairman W visit. Thev vveie not operating the plant? 

Mr Miner. No, sir; it was m a slate of reorganization All T did was to find 
out il reorganization was pra< lieal. 

Chairman Wusit. And they were not producing any produce for a year and 
a hall? 

Mr. Milieu. Not for market ; simply for test. 

Chaiiman \Yvisit. Whatever action you took—general action—was under flu* 
oiders of tin 4 court? 

Mr Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W visit. Federal court? 

Mr. Miller. Chancery court. 

Chairman \Vvisit. I shall eliminate that from the list for Ihe purpose of the 
questions T am going In ask. so that you can drop that from your mind. 

T wish you would take flu 4 street car situation, which was the first one, and 
tell us, if you will, exactly wind you did. 

Air. Miller. Which was flint? 

Chairman W.vtsii One minute, please. T believe find you stated find tin' 
philosophy of your business scheme, or professional scheme, was to establish 
)letter relations between the employers and the employees, and to develop the 
mental attitude of the workers and employees so that they would lane a better 
understanding, that the employers could get along better with the men, not 
attempt to exploit them, and that flu 4 men could do heller and more efficient 
work with less fatigue. That about states your statement? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. I wish you would, as briefly as possible, tell us exactly 
what you did in Jacksonville. 

Mr. Miller. In Jacksonville, I wandered around the city, I made inquiries 
through men who hud worked for the cur company. I made inquiries of mer- 
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(Imnls around I lie city as to the car company, as to the general opinion of 
the management of the car company, and such inquiries as would lead to es¬ 
tablish, in my mind, what the discontent of those workers were. The idea was 
to establish, from disinterested people, who might have valuable knowledge, 
why those workers went out. 

Chairman W.usn. What else? 

Mr. Miller. What I he cause of this sudden- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). And, in general terms, among whom did 
you inquire? 

Mr. Mii.llu. Well, 1 inquired among anybody that X thought would ha\e any 
interest 1 would inquire of a merchant. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Was jour purpose announced publicly? 

Mr. Mu in; .No, sir; it was not public, nor was it secret. It was neither one 
thing nor the other. 

Chairman Wvi.su. You were attempting to ascertain, as L understand you, 
and localizing it, the cause of the strike? 

Mr. Miller. I warded to lind out personally the cause of the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. You wanted to ascertain personally Hie cause of the 
sf nke? 

Mr. Mii.i ku. Yes, sir 

Chairman Walmi. And to do that jou went to the employers, of course? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And to the men who had been m the industry and were 
on strke? 

Mr. Mii.j.iit. Not particularly to the men that were on strike. The men who 
had left the company. 

Chairman Walsh. The men who lmd left the company? 

Mr. Mn lfk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go to them in a body? 

Mr. Mu leu. Oil, no. 

Chairman Walsh. You went to them individually? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they holding meetings? 

Mr. Miner. No, sir; 1 didn’t go to the meetings. 

Chairman Walsh. Were they holding them? 

Mr Mill er. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Did you go to any of Iho meetings? 

Mr. Milieu. No, sir. 

Chairman WiVi.su. Did you talk to Mr. Terry, or whoever was in charge? 

Mr. Min,E li. No, sir; I did not talk to Mr. Terry. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Did you talk to the public, the business men, etc.? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. You told them what jour purpose was, did you not? 

Mr. Miller No, sir; I did not tell them particularly what my purpose was 
one way or the other. 

Chairman Walsh. 11o\v many men, approximately, were in the organization 
that were out? 

Mr. Miller I think about 100, if T remember rightly, approximately that 

Chairman Wai.sii. Mr. Miller, anjthing else that you may have done there? 

Mr. Miei.kk Well, 1 will slate that the timid of my report was this- 

Chairman Wvisit. No; but what did jou do v \ou say jou inquired in those 
various places to ascertain the cause of the strike? 

Mr. Mn eeu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the opinions of the individuals? 

Mr. M n LKK. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. As to the cause of the strike? 

Mr. Mill ku. Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What else, if anj thing, did you do before' making any 
report ? 

Mr Miller. 1 pursued that course pretty much throughout the time T wmis 
down there. 

Chairman Walsh. What else did you do besides inquire from those various 
quarters as to the cause of the strike, if anj thing? 

Mr Miner 1 didn’t do anything 

Chairman Wmsii. You didn’t do anything? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you make any effort—or what eflort did you make, 
if any—toward establishing lids proposition that you say you think underlies 
this situation? 

Mr. Miller. T didn’t make any effort. 

Chairman Walsh. You didn’t make any effort there? 

Mr. Miller. JSo, sir. My mission down there was to find why this trouble 
■was produced. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; and that is all? 

Mr. Miller That is all. 

Chairman Walsh. You thought j mi ascertained that? 

Mr. Milier Yes, sir; 1 thought 1 found out, and reported to that effort 
Chairman Walsh. Did you make suggestions as to allaying any feeling that 
there was? 

Mr. Mu leu. Yes, sir; I made suggestions and they were accepted, and T was 
to continue those suggestions throughout other parts ot the system 

Chairman Walsh. In what way, if m any way did jou attempt to put into 
operation the plan that you suggested to our commission here? 

Mr. Miller. I made no attempt to put in the plan excepting m my recom¬ 
mendations to the company. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, did you say anything to the workers about it? 

Mr. Mil leu. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you say anything to the men who weie leading the 
organization? 

Mr. Mu i,Kit. No, sir 

Chairman Walsh. Was the strike there tor wages, conditions, hours' 11 
Mr. Mii.lml Ostensibly it was lor wages. As a matter ot ia<t, 1 think also it 
was rather conditions 

Chaiiman Walsh. U was rather conditions*' 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The men that were on strike, what did they claim? 

Mr. Miller. The wagts were \cr> low there 

Chairman Walsh. WIuii did the men on sinke say they were staging out 
for? 

Air. Mu lkk. Dor money. 

Chairman Walsh. For mole wages' -1 
Mr. Miller. \ es, sir. and they weie entitled to it 
Chairman W\lsii. They were (Militled to it v 
Mr. M r,i lk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wm.su. You didn’t say anything to them about your plans? 

Mr. Alli.i lk. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Individually or collect i\ eh v 
Mr. Mu llr No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. You entered the clothing business m 11)12 and 1013? 

Mr. Mu i ek Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 wish you would begin and briefly slate to the commis¬ 
sion what you did during the three months that you were m Brooklyn. Wnat 
were your general duties? 

Mr. Miller. My general duties—I wandered around. I would go into a 
clothing iaetoiy, say, and T would watch tin* workers, if then* were any In 
the clothing factories some of tin* workers s1n\ed in. I watched ihe workers; 
I watched tin* management; i studied the system. For instance. I heard in 
one shop down tin* Inn*-— I will compare two shops 

In one shop the lighting around that pailuular shop was \er\ severe. 
Every striker was out. Well, now, J became interested in finding out why Ihe 
animosity against that particular shop was s<> meat 
Chairman Walsh. And did you ascertain the facts? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman W\lkh. To your satisfaction? 

Mr. Miller. 1 ascertained the facts. 

Chairman Walsh. What else did you do? 

Air. AIillkr. As to why that animosity was- 

Chairman Wat.sh (interrupting). Existed*' 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. In other words, the fault was with the particular type 
of management which then* was m that shop, which w'as an exploiting system, 
which provoked the woi Uers and annoyed them unnecessarily. And the con¬ 
sequence was, when they went out they attacked the shop and attempted to 

38819° — -S. Doc. 415, (11 -1—vol 3 —30 
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destroy It, which afterwards, after my Investigation, I did not blame them 
much for doing it. 

(Minimum Walsh. So that one of the things you did was to inquire into the 
acute disturbance in the particular place? 

Mr. Mi luck. Yes, sir. I wanted to find out what the personality was 

Chairman Walsh. How long did it take you to make that particular inquiry? 

Mr. Miller. Oh, I was off and on there. I guess, for a couple weeks. 

Then, in another shop, Hie workers had stayed m, they would not go out. 
Tills was also for the same concern. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes? 

Mr. Miller. 1 went up there and made an investigation as to why those 
people stayed in, why they did not go out. 

Chairman Wvisif. I Mil you talk to the employers in both instances? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Did you talk with the employees in both instances? 

Mr. Milier. Yes, sir; everybody concerned m those two instances Unit T 
could hnd to talk to. 

Chairman Walmi. What else did you do aside from inquiring into the cause 
of \iolence at Ibis one place, and the phenomena, as you might cal! it, of the 
men slaying in the shop when they did not in the other places? What else did 
you do? 

Mr. Miller. I went into the contractors’ shop. T talked to the contractors, 
and people who worked in contracting shops, and people in tuberculosis shops, 
that sort of things. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Miller. That was principally what I did 

Chairman Wm.sii. What else did you do while you were in Brooklyn? 

Mr. Miller That was practically all. 

Chairman VVvi.su. Did >ou suggest a plan to jhe employers for bringing 
about more amicable relations, and all the industrial unrest of Brooklyn on 
the occasion of this visit? 

Mr. Miller. I did. but I don’t think it was ever accepted. 

Chairman Walsii Briefly, what was the plan? 

Mr. Miller. Well, I simply suggested, I pointed out to the management, (he 
system of management that had not boon successful. But 1 will say as to the 
economic conditions as a whole, in the clothing industry, at that time 1 did 
not have clearly tin* same ideas that I have now, or that I have in the course 
of preparation at the present time. 

Chairman Walsh. That you have now, and what else? I didn’t catch that? 

Mr. Miller. That I have in course of preparation at the present lime. 

Chairman Walsh. That you have in course of preparation at the present 
time? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. It is a very complicated industry, the clothing industi.\ 
is, and while my conclusions are very clear on it, we have to get evidence, 
additional evidence. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you give any advice to the men who were on strike in 
Brooklyn? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Either individually or collectively? 

Mr. Milier No. sir; not in that case. 

Chairman Walsh. Not in that case? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. Now, I wish you would briefly state what you did In 
Boston, if you did anything, different from what you did in Brooklyn and the 
other place? 

Mr. Miller, No, sir; Boston was very much the same, with the exception, 
that I came to the conclusion in Boston that the strikers were right and the 
management was wrong, and T so advised the men in New York, that that was 
my Idea; that I thought it would he better for the company and better for the 
men if the union was acknowledged, and 1 did advise some of the strikers in 
that ease to that end. 

Chairman Wajsh. In those places did you look after such things as the sani¬ 
tary arrangements and the hygienic welfare of the people m the industry? Or 
did that come under your system? 

Mr. Miller. That did not come under it. 

Chairman W visit l understand you to say that you thought the cause of 
Industrial unrest was tho lack of study in Paterson? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman Wat.sh. The lack of study of the foreigners engaged in the in¬ 
dustry? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. Well, yes; the lack of study generally. 

Chairman Walsh. And that the remedy was to restore or build up the mental 
attitude or the intelligence of the worker and the employer. 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wm.sii. To the end that a better understanding might he had, and 
that the policy of (rushing the brain of the worker, as by tin* present \\stem, 
might he done awa> with? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. To put that into concrete, everyday terms, what observa¬ 
tion have you had of the crushing of the brain of the workers under the present 
system? 

Mr Miller. In dock workers that might be exaggerating it, or it might be 
resented. 

Chairman Walsh. I don’t wish to present it that way; but I am trying to 
gel at whether or not pm ha\e a remedy now lor the industrial unrest 

Mr. Miller. My idea is, in the case of a foreman, tor instance—our idea of 
training foremen and managers is to train instructives. 

Chairman Wai.su. To train mstruotives? 

Mr. Mu.U R. Yes: our idea is not that tin* loieman or the superintendent is 
the brains of the plant. Every worker in tin* plant lias a mind that is of special 
xalue (>ur tendency is to, in the phu o of the ordinal's toremen, pill men in there 
and instruct and raise the quality and relations—raise the ideal and utilize the 
mentality of the employee. 

Chairman Waish Let me localize further, if possible. Lick out a shop in tin* 
city of Paterson wlm li you investigated and tell me the change that, in your 
opinion as an exptrl, you would make with reference to the employment of 
the foremen flietem 

Mr. Miller. I don’t want to go into an individual shop in Paterson specially. 
I will show you an instance that came up last night. 

Chairman Waish. One minute, plca-c. i will let you make an explanation, 
hut I would like to keep to tins for tiie present. 

You would prefer not t<» mention any plant in Paterson in which you could 
put tins plan in operation m Paterson on account of the personal element 
imohed? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chaii man Walsh. Would you, without mentioning any names, mention a con¬ 
dition ii> i shop in Paterson which has a I cadency—t am simply using this ;»s 
your phrase—lo depress or crush the brain ol the worker, and wind you would 
do toward selecting a foreman, and what tin* present foreman does Hint has 
that tendency, and tin* advice that you would true to tin* foreman whom you 
would select i 

Mr. Milieu. Tin* tendency in some shops in Paterson is to treat the worker 
rather as an automaton. 

Chairman Wsisii As an automaton? 

Mr Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvisii Wind do jou mean b\ Hut? Thai in tin* case of a weaver, 
as I understand it, In* has a machine to attend. 

Mr. Mn ter. Yes, sir 

Chairman Wush. Watch the material going tlnough and slop tin* machine 
when the work is not being done properly, and perfoi m some other little things 
of that kind, llow does the foremen treat the men in doing that work** 

Mr. Milieu. He neats them not as well as he does his machine 11 i*- an auto¬ 
matic* proposition to him Then* is no individuality Tin* cxlent that a man 
who may bo doing very good work, or inn> have a tend< nc> to do veiv good 
work; then* is not enough attention gi\en to Paining a man up to lus work. 

Chairman W\isir. The man has a loom? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That I see. 

Mr Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. You have seen them, of course? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes, sir 

Chairman Walsh. Well, take four looms- 

Mr. Milter (interrupting). If he makes one or two mistakes, he is thrown 
out. My idea in that case would be to take a man who was normal and train 
him up rather than throw him out. When you throw him out you make him 
an enemy. 
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Chairman Walsti. That is, if you trout him with any sort of justice? 

Mr. Miilkk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What I wish to say, we are on this particular industry now. 
Toll me how a man is treated, a weaver, say, who is operating four looms, 
which seems to be a matter of controversy here between the employers and the 
employees, how the man is treated there by the foreman, the man that you 
say does not do it right, and how you would propose that should he done to allay 
the ill feeling between the employer and the employee? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. Well, in I lie case where, tor instance, the case of speeding up, 
we regard overspeeding as a very serious condition. 

Chairman W\lmi. You regard overspending as a serious condition? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman \\ \isit. I am trying to get a local case to apply? 

Mr. Mu ikk For instance, here is a man, say, 2d years old, working four 
looms. 1 don’t say that this is a particular cum\ This man can work those 
tlitcc or four looms, as the case may be, without injury to himself. Perhaps 
next to him is a man do years old who is not quick enough to operate those 
lour looms. I to you see? 

Chairman Wu.su. Yes. 

Mr. Mim.kk. Then, our idea is, under the conditions, to overwork a worker, 
because it reflects back on the entire plant. 

Chairman Wu.su. But that is the general proposition that a man should 
not he overworked? 

Mr. Miilkk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. But I am getting down to this now : (live me the case of 
a foreman. Your plan would lx*, then, if 1 gel your simile rigid, that this old 
man of do should not be discharged because he could not do as much us the 
young man of 2d? 

Mr. Mu lkk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wu.su. What should be done with him under your system? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. Well, that is a question of the general policy of your plant. 

Chairman Wu.sir. Have you worked out m a concrete way your plan so that 
it could bo applied to ail industry in Paterson? 

Mr. Mu. ikk. Why, yes; it could be applied to an industry in Paterson. 

Chairman Wu.sii. Will you state any oilier- all i ha\e been able to gather, 
and d niiiv be because I have asked questions along one line, has been that you 
thought the foremen should not Beat the workmen with injustice or severity. 

Mr Mi la ill Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. Is that corns 1 ? 

Mr. Milikk. Yes. 

Chairman Wusn Anything else in your plan’ 

Mr. Miilkk. The plan involves a general system on instruction. 

Chairman Wu.su To whom? 

Mr Milikk. To the workers. 

Chairman Wusn Well, how would the workers—do I understand that you 
expect (hem nor to he so speedy or to refuse* to do this added work? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. No; that comes directly from the management. 

Chairman Wusn. Well, what would you instruct the worker to do in the 
case whoie lie was. say, do years of age and the foreman w f as threatening him 
with discharge on account of tin* fact that he did not operate four looms with 
as much speed as a man of 2d? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. Well, the worker in that ease—you have got to control the 
management, not the worker. You can’t control the worker. 

Chairman Walsh. There is nothing the worker could do in that case? 

Mr. Mhikk. No- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Now, you say you found the tendency here 
tor tin 1 employers here in some instances to lump the Italian workers, the 
high-class ones, with the Italian criminally inclined? 

Mr Miilkk. Yes. 

Chairman Wush. And in your work as organization engineer have you 
observed or is it your opinion that there are persons who are criminally in¬ 
clined as distinguished from normal persons? 

Mr. Mii.lkk. In rare cases; yes. 

Chairman Wusn. In ran* eases? 

Mr. Milikk. Yes 

Chairman Walsh. And do you make a study of causes? 

Mr Mii.lkk. Yes. 
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Chairman Wai.hu. That is, as to environments? 

Mr. Mii.lek. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And as to surroundings? 

Mr. Miller. And surroundings. 

Chairman Walsh. And educational facilities? 

Mr. Miller. For instance, 1 have taken men into a plant who are supposed to 
bo criminally inclined and found that when put under a humane s>stem they 
became very good workers—very line workers. The eriminal inclination is a 
disease in many cast's, capable of being overcome by proper environment. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, I had not concluded my question. That would in¬ 
clude, of course, the touching of moral precepts? 

Mr. Millkil Well, moral precepts come irom environment to a very great 
extent. 

Chairman Walsh. And tin* expression of what wo might call a religious life, 
which has grown out of ancestry and \outhful teachings and things ol that 
sort ? 

Mr. Mi llf.il Yes. 

(Mian man Wai.mi. They cut a figure, of course, with a man deemed to bo 
criminally inclined? 

Mr. M 11 . 1 .ML Yes. 

Chairman Wu.sn. And you think, then, a vorv small minority, from your 
investigation, of these Italians an' criminally inclined and that flu* trouble came 
here from classifying those from what you < all high class Italians with the 
others. What is your definition, applied locally, of high-class Italians*' 

Mr. Miller. Well, I don’t Know as I would call them high-class Italians; 
but 1 mean a good, clean-minded woiker 

Chairman Wusn. A good man morally? 

Mr. Mi Li Eli. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wmsh. That abides by the law? 

Mr Mir.i eil Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And hv the conventions as pro< laimed by society as a 
whole? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Wu.sn. And Ids (mam ml condition, of course, would have nothing 
to do w itli that ? 

Mr. Mtlleil Oil, no. 

Chairman Wusn Ilis ahiiitv to work, ol course, would have nothing to do 
with ma>"Ug him a good citizen? 

Mr. Mi ; eil No; it is simply a stall' of mind. 

Chairman Waisu. .Inst a state of mind? 

Mr. Mi li eil Yes. 

Chairman Wu.sn. Now, you found another class; now, what sort of n plan 
have you, if any, to do away with that cause ol unrest in Paterson? What 
would you do to eliminate what you comviso to be the injustice of taking these 
few 7 ctiminally inclined and in fad and by expression pulling them with the 
high-class ones? 

Mr. Mu ikil Well, I think Paterson is not different in Unit respect from a 
great many industrial centers As I stated, in tin* first place, the solution of 
that problem probably is tin* bringing to bear on the industrial conditions the 
same type of analysis, tin* same type of brain, that we bring to bear and have 
brought to bear in this counti.v in the development of our mechanical and finan¬ 
cial institutions Now, for certain hereditary reasons-- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, \er.v briefly, when* would you got 
your plan in the educational system of fin* country? 

Mr. Millfr. T should go—for instance*, thoie is an experiment now’ in the 
Detroit Chamber of Commerce. They are sending all over the country for ex¬ 
perts to analyze all the different nationalities that are gathered into Detroit 
there and to work out the characteristics of each w ith the idea of amalgamating 
the institutions. As I said before, the Tennessee Coal & Iron experiment was 
tremendously successful down there- 

Chairman W\t.sh (interrupting). My question was, What would lie your 
plan, now, specifically, hearing upon the one (“lass that wo have come to—that is, 
the amalgamation—-in the minds of the employers of the high-class Italians and 
the criminally inclined? 

Mr. Miller. Well, that is simply a matter of study of the characteristics of 
the Italians until you can distinguish the individual. Now, we can distinguish 
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naturally an American, as to Ills quality, after a comparatively short talk with 
him. 

Chairman Wai.su. Von can? 

Mr. Mu.i.icii. That is, in a general sense. . . . 

Chairman Wai.sii. Thai is, Slielher or not he is criminally inclined and if 
so, whether it is a matter of eu\ironmeiit or disease, or because ot depravity I 
Mr. Mn.Licit. Yes—iS a comparatively short time. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Why is K more dilhnill to do it in the case of the Italian 

1,1 Ur^Mu i I'll Well, in the first place, we don't understand tin' customs genorn- 

lions'back under which la- has been devein,. in a Croat many rases we < on 

understand ins I,manage, and lie lias certain elmritetenslies, dilleiuit as to mull 
n-itiomililN llinl \u* hvquontl.N do not undorstnnd. 

Chairman Wm.sk. Very good Non, directly, wind would you tell the em¬ 
ployer to do about that to renewe that cause, under your plan.' 

Mr. Mii.n.ii To pul it brielly, I should tell the employee 
Chairman Wvisit. The employer, you mean? 

Mr Mn 11 , 11 . The employer, rather, to put in a very much <bllcient c lass- -a 
higher class, as it wer.—either of superintendents or el high-class men <nol 
the human element, however mixed. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Is there any other suggestion you wish to make with 
respect n, that industrial unrest in Paterson that you observed 

Mr Mu.1.1 ic. That same proposition might lie taken up by the < h.imbi (C 
commerce, or it might lie taken up by the maim I acuuvrs 

Chairman Wai.su. Is then.. suggestion that you would have to mala to 

,1.0 other workmen in the industry or to the high-class Italians themselves.' 
Could they do anything toward ameliorating conditions' ,. 

Mr. Mii.i.ws. No; I Hunk very little. That '* t! 11 ' I'eason that I divot,d so 

""t'h'urman'w'I sir Yes. ' Well now, 1 lion, as 1 understand it from the evidence 
here there were three organizations ; the American l'Ydorulnm ot Labor, lop- 
re'ented at this hearing by a witness. Mr. Morgan, and two types ot an indus- 
lri„l oi-nuuzation known as the Industrial Workers ot Hie W m Id Now won i 
you give to those organizations- have you any plan lli.it von would give to tin n 
as organizations to do away with that cause of industrial unrest, to wit, Hi. 
amalgamation of the high-class Italians with the criminal classes. 

Chainmin' W ms'ii. There is nothing you could say to the workers about Unit? 

Chumnai!W xi.sikNoW, you slated another cause. The other cause was that 
there* were certain Jewish manulacturcis who exploded labor unneccssai ily . 

?'minnan :l wlnsir. That is to their own economic advantage and to the hurt 
of Hie worker? 

Mr. Mli.i.i.ii Yes, sir , 

Chairman Wai.sii. How many ot them were theie. 

Mr. Mn i.iu I haven I any idea; I haven't I..ver here lor 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Von said coilarii Jewish inhiial.ntuieis. 
other maidiilicturers Hint do Hint V 

\ti- \in i m Wliv 1 rather Hunk there are. 

Clia mnaii W v i si i. hut i. just struck you _tl.nl there were w rl,tin Jew,si, 
mum. fact urers that exh, luted the charm tcnsl ics ot green,ness. 

Mr. Mu.unit. Yes. 

Tm:z: v v;: l j™,*,... 

na'v hJiJ'i-irt^iJ^aarar^n si-uiin, x'ia:,a i:,;/,..; 

^'ciubr'inim^iv'v^ iddagc'of'everyth tlicre is 

rounding them m Hie industry wjtliiu the law to make money . 

S;,s:;“S.r ir i» ... *—»•— 

t'Si:; ....*** 

^'chairman Wai.sii They simply don't do it quite so well? 

Mr M111.KR. No: ihoy don't do it <H»ite so woll 
Chairman Wai.sii. It is shocking to l Ik* au'ratfo mmd: 


’ six months 
Are thon* any 
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Mr. Mili.ru. It certainly is. Now I will say in Lawrence there an* people I 
represented telegraphed down and wanted to know if I hadn’t joined the 
1. W. W. 

Chairman Walsh. I)o you know Mr. Robert Valentine, of Host on, who calls 
himself an industrial engineer? 

Mr. Miller No; l do not. 

Chairman Walsh. And who has apparently done a great deal of work at the 
Plympton Press and other places? 

Mr. M illK it. Oil, yes; I remember. 

Chairman Walsh Do you believe that it is possible to democratize in¬ 
dustry; that is, to establish organizations of employers and workers .so that 
ea< h will have a compelling \oice under the present lndu-dnal system in the 
matter of hours, labor eonditions, employment, and compensation? Is such a 
thing possihh* in jour opinion as an expert? 

Mr. Mim.ek. I should not say it was praetirahle at piesent with our knowl¬ 
edge of human relations in industry. The science of human relations in in¬ 
dustry—we have limit up such tremendous units so rapidly that we can not 
look for any ideal conditions, I do not think, lor some time to come. 

Chairman Walsh. 1 am not trying, ami perhaps I misled you, but I am not 
trying to state what 1 deem to be an ideal condition; but, as I understand, 
Mr. Valentine, who is engaged m a somewhat similar work, his proposition Is 
to democratize industry m the way 1 hn\e stated--! ha\e tru'd to state it as 
sharply as l could—to democrat r/e industry by establishing organizations of 
employers ami workeis so that each will lm\e a compelling voice under the 
piesent industrial system in the matter of hours, labor conditions, employ¬ 
ment, and compensation. Can such a thing he done according to your opinion 
as an expert? 

Mi. Mn i ek No; I don't think so. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you say as you do\eloped the mentality of an em- 
p|o\ee he becomes harmonious and less subject to fatigue. Did I get you 
rigid? 

Mr. Milker. Yes; the greater interest lie takes in his work tiie more har¬ 
monious the actum ol his body. 

Chairman Walsh. Does he do more or less work? 

Mr. Mu i kr. 11c dot's mure work and does it more easily. 

Chairman Walsh That is, he does more work and does not get as tired 
as he did before? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chawman Walsh. lie lifts the .same load? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And makes the same motions? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And still don’t get tired? 

Mr. Mii.ii'R. Still don’t got as tired. 

Chairman Wvlmi. Localise lit' is a more harmonious man? 

Mr. Milieu. No, the hotly works more harmoniously. There is no retarda¬ 
tion 

Chairman W vlkh. Is that a development of oHicienl management? 

Mr Milieu. Yes. 

Chairman Waisii. Do you make a study ol motions? 

Mr. Mn leu 1 never have made a time stinly <>I motions in my lito. 

Chairman Walsh Do you think that discontent on the part of the worker 
comes partly Irom bodily latigm*? 

Mr. Miller. Partly irom bodily fatigue and partly Irom want of proper use 
of Iht* brain or the proper interest of the brain. 

Chairman Walsh, Now, if I understand you, and 1 want to see if I do 
understand you, it a man's brain is highly developed anti if he has an intelli¬ 
gent mind lie accomplishes Iht* same amount of work with less effort and 
therefore tloes not become fatigued. 

Mr Miller, lit* does not become fatigued to Iht* extent- 

Chairman Wvlsii (interrupting). To the extent that he did before? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So that is the point. So it is a matter of the general 
education of the worker? 

Mr. Mru.RU. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And do you find now that the schools that are main¬ 
tained by the public are not educating workers in u proper way for the life 
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which they arc to lead to make thorn happiest by enabling them to do their 
work most easily? 

Mr. Miller. I don’t think they are. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, you told of an experiment yon made with certain 
Italians. How many did you take? 

Mr. Miller. I started with 10 and ran up to 150. 

Chairman Walsh. How long did you continue tin* operation? 

Mr. Milieu. The operation was ext ended--well, the first operation was 
about two months. Then altcrwaids it was moved from a railroad to a con¬ 
struction of an irrigation works or waterwork, and it was continued over 
there about three months, if 1 remember rightly. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, how many men did you have for Hie first experi¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Miller. The first operation 10 men only. 

Chairman Wvlsu. And the next operation? 

Mr. Miller. In the waterworks part I worked up from 10 to 150. 

Chairman Wvlsn. Hid you keep tho same 10 you had the tirst time? 

Mr. Miller. L kept the same 10 I had (lie first time. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, take those 10 alone, you had them for six months? 

Mr. Miller. Yes—or about live months, I think it was. 

Chairman Walsh. And .\ou say you applied a cerium experiment to them 
and found them to he much improved and belter men at the end ot the experi¬ 
ment than at tirst? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What were the defects you found in Ilium at tirst? 

Mr. Miller. In their original state, as I took them out of the gravel pit. in 
watching them veiy ilosely and analv/.iug their motions very closely I dis¬ 
covered they were making an.v where Irom (5 lo ‘JO false motions to 1 leally 
effective motion. That is, as nearly as l could anal.vie their occupation they 
were prineipally watching the foreman with his pick handle rather more 
mleresiodly than they were the proposition of getting that gravel into the car. 

Chairman Wvt.sh. Were they shovelcrs? 

Mr. Miller. Yes; the* weie shovelcrs. 

Chairman Walsh. During all the time of the experiment? 

Mr. Miller. Yes; well, lm; on the other woi k they became drivers, and for 
a time handled wheel scrapers. 

Chairman Wvlsu. Put they were ordinary laborers to begin with and when 
they got through they were ordinary laborers? 

Mr. Miller. Yes; the idea was to take the lowest form possible of labor work. 

Chairman W visit. AYhat other dop'd did urn notice when you started vour 
experiment besides taking so m;m\ motions to a<complish the work? 

Mr. Milieu. Well, 1 didn't think they wen* led properly They didn’t look - 
they were overcrowded in the hunk houses and didn’t get or rarelv got a chance 
to take iheir clothes oil; used to tumble into bed with their clothes on prin- 
eipallv ; and sometimes they would tumble into their beds vet, and that sort 
of thing. There were no accommodations jor dr.ung their clothes or taking 
such sanitary steps as might he ne< cssary. 

Chairman Walsh. Anything else? 

Mr. Miller And the.v were generally afraid—had no confidence in the 
system under which lliev were vvoikmg Their whole idea was to get their 
$2.50 a day and not get hit with the pu k handle and to get away with it. 

""chairman Walsh. What were they eatmg at the time you began the ex¬ 
periment ? 

Air. Miller. Well, they were eating meal and beans of a quality mostly 
uncooked. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it provided by the commissary? 

Mr. Miller. Provided by tin* regular railroad commissary. 

Chairman Walsh. And not properly cooked? 

Mr. Miller. No. 

Chairman Wvi.sh. Now, after you took them in charge did you change tiieir 
diet ? 

Mr. Miller. I did change their diet. 

Chairman Waish What did you give them? 

Mr. Milieu (lave them meat and potatoes and peas and beans—properly 
cooked—well cooked—as well as I ale m>self 

Chairman Walsh And gave them decent living conditions? 

Mr. Miller. 1 gave them decent living conditions that 1 thought were normal. 
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Chairman Walsh. Did you study their personal habits as l«> whether they 
used liquor to excess? 

Mr. MnJhEit. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And did they, to begin with? 

Mr. Miller. No; they did not use liquor—that particular crowd did not- 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Did they ha\o families? 

Mr. Miller. Not with them. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you inquire into their home surroundings? 

Mr. Miller. Not very extensively. Most of their families h\ed m Italy. 

Chairman Walsii. Did you pick them out with respect to age? 

Mr. Mtt.lkr. No; I did not; simply picked out 10 men. 

Chairman Walsh. Young and old? 

Mr. Miller. Young and old, just as they stood. 

Chairman Wu.kh. And did you inquire into what they desired lo do after¬ 
wards, as to whether any of them wanted to go Into other and higher em¬ 
ployment ? 

Mr. Miller. Oh, yes; yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. So the 10 >ou picked out wore reasonal»I.\ ambitious? 

Mr. Miller. No; I did not inquire* into their ideas and surroundings until 
after T picked them out. 

Chairman W\isir. Put there were 10 jou kept all the \\a\ through? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Chairman Wusn. Now, 1 believe you states! they were men of good personal 
habits to begin with? 

Mr Miner Yes 

Chairman Walsh. You don’t know' what their Inane surroundings were*? 

Mr. Miller. No, sir. 

Chairman Wu.kii. But they made* too many motions in their work? 

Air. Milieu. Yes. 

Chairman Walsh. And were not ted propel l.\ 

Mr Mn leu No 

Chairman Wmmi. And eliel not have* Ninitaiv surroundings as t<» health? 

Mr. Milieu. No. 

Chan man Waisu. Now, yem gn\e themi tlie^-e*^ 

Mr. Milieu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsii. And tit the end of the* six mouths wlmt did yem find out 
about that? 

Mr. Mi: 1 .er. Why, 1 foil ml out that they were implant'd physically; that is, 
if \oil lank o—if you ha\o e\e*r beam in industrial (owns —\ou go into a town 
whore* theta* is a great deal of exploitation and ><ni will see a great de*al of 
difference in the' carriage' e>f the' men. 

('hail man Wxlnji, In other words, that they walk straight up? 

Mr. Milieu. Ye*s; walk stiaight up, with their heads in the* air. 

Chairman Wxi.sn. These men we're improved ph.\ Menllv v 

Mr. Mil leu. Ye*s, sir; improveel phvsie'ally, and then we*n* improved mentally. 
The*y showed a elearer conception and higher intelligemv of their surremrnlings, 
and improved in ('very wav possible and in their expre'ssmn and in their con¬ 
fidence m the' general surreumdings. 1 no\er saw- 

{Chairman Walsh (interrupting). You mean by expression t!ie*ir bodily cx- 
pression ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes: both their bodilv expression 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). And their menial aflilude toward their 
surroundings? 

Mr Mtllf.u. And the'ir menial attitude* towanl their surroundings. 

Chairman Wat.sh. Now, you sa\ yoil did not impure when yem went into 
this as to their desires and ambitions? 

Mr. Miller. No. 

Chairman Walsii. What they hoped to ho or do? 

Air. Miller. No. 

Chairman Walsii. Or wlmt their family relations were? 

Mr. Miller. No. , , , , , _ 

Chairman Wat.sh. Or what they hopoel they should he? 

Mr. Mtlleii. No. 

Chairman Wat.stt. When you took them out did you inquire as to any part 
they took in community life, or die! thev have tiny? 

Mr. Miller. They had no community life. 
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Chairman W\lsii. After they got through were they in a place whore they 
eouhl give expression of commumiy life, as, for instance, pride in the State 
or connly- 

Mr. Mu i hit. No; they were still on the frontier on this waterworks. 

Chairman Walsh. Or to any desire to improve their conditions by law or 
to study the laws of the country or anything of that sort? 

Mr. Millel:. Simply Hint 1 hoy weie taking an interest when they got through 
in the farms and the surrounding farming conditions and that sort of thing, 
and made a great many inquiries of me. I used to talk to them a good deal. 

Chairman Walsh, (lot acquainted with them? 

Mr. Milleu. i got very closely acquainted with them, because I was inter¬ 
ested in the experiment and wanted to set 1 what the result would la*; and gen¬ 
erally flit' tendency was to find out if I could advise them in any way hv 
which they could acquire land and about going into farming. That seemed to 
l>e their particular tendenc\. 

Chairman Walsh. And when during that six months did you get that first 
expression that they desired or might desire to become farmers? 

Mr. Milleu. Well, about—I should say this was perhaps u month after we got 
into Utah. 

Chairman Walsh. This w r as in Utah—now, then, at the end of your experi¬ 
ment Iho,\ siiowed a desire to find out about conditions (hat surrounded them? 

Mr. Milieu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And they looked belter physically? 

Mr. Milleu. Yes, sir. 

Ciia>rman Wvlsii. Now, what else 7 

Mr Milleu. They were more intelligent. I will say that I ran that up to 
the loO men and had no foremen. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, these 10 men, what woe they getting when they 
started? 

Mr. Miller. $2.50 a day. 

Chairman Walsh. What did they get when they finished? 

Mr. Milleu. ,1*2.50 a day. 

Chairman Waish. Atter you eliminated these motions did they shovel more 
gravel and do more work? 

Mr. Mu lei; Yes; (hey did fully twice as much. 

Chairman W\lsh. Now, what became of them- of Hie whole 150? 

Mr Mu leu. Well, that 1 don’t know. 

Chairman Walsh. Did they go into other industries? 

Mr. Milleu. They went into other industries. 

Chairman Walsh. What about the first 10? 

Mr. Mn leu. Some of (ho first 10, 1 understood afterwards, stayed m Utah 
and went to farming; but what the others did 1 never- 

Chairman Wu.su. You don't know? 

Mr. Mu leu. No. 

Chairman W\LsH And did you do this for some company or just do it jour- 
self ? 

Mr. Milieu. This experiment? 

(’hairman W \lsil Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mu leu That was purely a personal experiment, while T was chief engi¬ 
neer of these works I was cairymg on this exporunent. 

Chan man Wusii You hn\e stated, have you, Mr. Miller, all of the causes, 
now. of the industrial unrest that t \ou lm\e obser\ed during your usits to these 
\anous places? You have given us, so tar as you can give in language m this 
length of time, any plans that you might ha\o for allaying some of this indus- 
tiial unrest*' 

Mr Milleu As far as 1 can think of at the present time. 

Commissioner W\lstt. If there is anything else you desire to state volun¬ 
tarily or any explanation that you wish to give of your testimony, you nmy 
do so? 

Mr Milieu There is nothing else that. I think of. 

Chairman Waish. .lust a moment. Did you ever employ other persons or 
ha\e anything to do with employing other persons while the strikes were in 
progress at any of the places where you have worked? 

Mr. Milleu. No, sir 

(’Imirman Walsh. Did you adxiso employers where and how they could em¬ 
ploy men ami the circumstances under wlueh they could get them to go into 
the work and IVel satisfied therewith? 

Mr. Milleu. That problem has been discussed. 
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Chairman Walsh. We*ll, did you give advice on Unit? 

Mr. Mii.lku. Yes, sir; we have discussed Unit problem. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Well, did you give advice on it? 

Mr. Miilgr. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.sii. As an export ? 

Mr. Mu 1 .ICR. Yes, sir; as to the quality of moil desired. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALEXANDER SCOTT. 

Mr. Thompson. What is your name’ 

Mr. SeoiT Alexander Scott 

Mr. Thompson. Please* give 4 us your address. 

Mr. Scoit f>41 Party-seventh Street, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Thompson Were you formerly editor of the Paterson Daily Issue? 

Mr. Scott. Paterson Weekly issue* 

Mr. Thompson. When were you editor of that paper? 

Mr. Scott. Prom Pehmary 1. IPl.T, until August 10. or until the* first or second 
Meek in August. 

Mr. Thompson. That is. during the time of the strike here? 

Mr. Scott Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What work did you do prior to that time? 

Mr. Scott. I worked as a tree-la nee newspaper man. 

Mr. Thompson In the Past here*? 

Mr. Scott Yes; around New York City. 

Mr. Thompson Have you been a newspaper man for some time? 

Mr. Scott. About four years 

Mr. Thompson. And is that now your business? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson What sort of a paper is the Paterson Weekly Issue? 

Mr. Scott. It was (be o(iu ml eagan ol tin 4 Socialist Party of ibis cortnty- - 
Passaic County -owned by the* party, and I was the otlieial editor, paid by the 
Socialist Party of Passaic County 

Mr Thompson. How Iona; bad it been in existence 

Mr. Scott 1 stinted the paper known as the* Weekly 1 Issue*. It previously had 
been published as the Issue 4 ol Passaic, a monthly papeT, and it had be*en sus¬ 
pended. 

Mr. h iIOMPSon. For how long? 

Mr. So-n. Oh, I don’t know ; suspended some* live or six monlhs; and then 
they re*suin*cte*d the paper as a weekly and brought me from New York to take 
charge* of it 

Mr. Thompson. Is it now in existence? 

Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Did it die; with you- 

Mr Scott (interrupt mg). Ne>; alter I left; I think it suspended about two 
months ago 

Mr. Thompson. Was it a paper that was brought info existence al the time 
of the strike’ 

Mr. Se ott. No. In fact we* didn't know anything about a strike when llie 
paper was startl'd. The* strike* broke* out ius( about the* time* the* pape*r 
starre'd 

Mr Thompson. Them be*tween the* starting ot the* paper and the starting of 
the* sti ike* there was no connee’tmn excepting tin 4 one* ot time*? 

Mr. Scott. No; no e-onncction at all 

Mr. Thompson. Were* the aims ami objects of that paper of <*ourse the aims 
and objoels of the* Socialist Party '* 

Mr. Se ott. Yes; the* piopagnnda of ‘-■ocialism anil the giving of Socialist 
news. 

Mr. Thompson. And ehiring tile* progress of the strike your paper published 
locals* relating thereto? 

Mr. Scott Oh. yes; we* elid that with the* strike moie than anything else, 
because that was mere ne*ws than anything e*lse* we* coulel think of at the 
time*. 

Mr. Thompson. Now r , during the* course of that strike anil the articles you 
printed, diel anything happen to you? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, yes; a groat deal happened to me. 

Mr. Thompson Were you arrested? 

Mr. Scott. I was arrested Him* distinct and separate times. 
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Mr. TihjMI'min. Wliut was the first time jou were arresteil ami what was the 
reason for lla* arrest 7 

Mr. Scott. 1 was arrested, charged with inciting hostility to the government 
of the < 1 1> of Paterson. That hkIk intent was based upon pictures, headlines, 
and an editorial that I wiote criticizing the chief of police and his officers 
ami tin* entire eit> go\ eminent for their action in I lie strike. 

Mr. Thompson Was this editonal and the article and the pictures set out 
in the indict menl or connected with it? 

Mr. Scorr Yes. 

Mr. Tiiow imiv. Wen* they specified? 

Mr. Scorr. \cs. 

Mr. Thompson. Have j ou those articles liere? 

Mr. StoiT I ha\e 

Mr. Thompson. Would \ou he willing to tile them with the commission? 

Mr. Siorr. Yes 

Mr. Thompson. Please do so. 

Mr. Scorr. I ha\e a complete tile of the Issue here as a matter of fact 
Mr! Thompson. Well, just those articles now for which >ou were first in¬ 
dicted. 

Mr. Thom pson. \\ ei e jou tried on that indictment'' 

Mr. Scoi r. 'i es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What court did that indictment come from? 

Mr. StoTT. In the com t of (pint (or sessions. 

Mr. Thompson. Who is the judge oL that? 

Mr. Sion Abraham hlenert. 

Mr. Timimiso n And who was the attorney wlio prosecuted the case? 

Mr. S( oi t. Michael 1 >unn. 

Mr. Thompson And who was jour attorney 7 

Mr. ScoiT. Ilenr.v Carles, of Newark, and Henry Marelh, of Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. Was r a jur\ trial? 

Mr. S< ott .Juiy 1 1 ml, \es. sir 

Mr. Tnow pm>n. Whaf was Ihe lesull of fhaf Inal? 

Mr. Scorr. I was found guilt \ as chaired 

Mr. Thompson. And what was the sentence, if any? 

Mr. Scorr. Prom 1 to 15 jeais liaid labor 

Mr. Thompson Were yon put m pnson under flint chaige? 

Mr. Smut I weld to jail lor a short time ponding appeal. 

Mi\* Thompson. When jou were arrested under Ihe indictment, were you put 

1,1 Mr.'scoi r. I was arrested in a hall here where a meeting had been held, 
tak-si to the police station and baked up lhole, and held incommunicado lintU 
morning 

Mr. Thompson. What time were >011 at rested ill the day ( 

Mr. Si ott. At night about 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Thompson What \<>u mean is (hat \ou were not permitted to communi- 
< ale with ambodv until morning? 

Mr. St orr No Nobody was allowed to see me. 

Mr Thompson. And when were >oii permitted to see nn,\niie*' 

Mr. Sm)'i i. In the morning when I got up and pleaded and furnished bail. 
Mr. Thompson. 1 >id \ou appeal t ha I case? 

Mr. Scott. Yes; it was appealed 

Mr. Thompson. To wli.it <ourt was if taken? 

Mr Sco'it. Supreme Court of New .Jersey 

Mr Thompson And lias that court decided on the ease yet? 

Mr. S<’(>ir. The court decided in my ta\or. 

Mr. Thompson. When ne\t were > on arrested and what was the charge? 

Mr. Scorr. I don't lememher the <*\.iel date, hut I can soon give it to you. 

ft was about a month afterwards. 1 was arrested- 

Mr. IliioMPsoK (interrupt mg). I forget—did I get the date of your lirst 
arrest '• 

Mr Scorr. \ es: February ‘JK was the first one. 

Mr Thompson And this next was along about the latter part of March? 

Mr. Seo'iT Yes, sir. 

Mr '1 now Pson On what charge then were you arrested? 

.Mr. Scorr. Criminal libel. 

Mr. Thompson Criminal libel. 

Mr Scorr. Based upon an editorial in which T accused the four police 
oflieers who coni rented 5,000 copies of my paper without a search warrant of 
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being thieves mnl intimating tliut a certain imli\idunl liad semeUnng to do 
with the transaction. This certain individual-— 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Did you niinic him limn in the paper by 
name? 

Mr. Scott. In the editorial I mentioned a name. I would not rare to just 
say that now. 1 would rather read the editorial, because l am under indict¬ 
ment on that same charge now. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you may just tile that editorial with the commission, 
if you like. 

Mr. Scott. All right. 

Mr. Thompson. And that case has not boon tried in (lie lower court yet? 

Mr. Scoit. No; it has not been tried 

Mr. Thompson. You will file that editorial? 

Mr. Scoit. Yes; l will. I haven't it hole, but I will tile it for >ou later. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a copy of the indictment? 

Mr. Scott. Not hero I can very readily got you one and send it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, will you please gel copies ol all your indictments? 

Mr. Scott. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. When woie you next arrested and wind was Iho charge 
th< k n? 

Mr. Scott. I was arrested then in July, charged with criminal libel for hav¬ 
ing printed some alhdavits setting forth that a poluv olheor in Paterson named 
Love had brutally attacked several people. 1 published the alhdavits of these 
people and also the affidavits of a veterinary surgeon m Paterson called Dr. 
Dooper. Dr. Doopor had preferred charges against Love to the police com¬ 
missioners. The police commissioners had done nothing and Dr. (’ooper had 
charges brought against tins Policeman Love ol atrocious assault. I published 
a news arliele covering that and referred in a subhead line to Policeman Love 
as a drunken Cossack tv pe of policeman, and lie brought a charge of criminal 
libel against me. 

Mr. Thompson I lava* you a copy of that article with you? 

Mr Sco'ir Yes; 1 have a copy of all (hose articles. 

Mr. Thompson So you will furnish us also with a copy of them? 

Mr Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson loti were indicted on that (barge? 

Mr. Scon* Yes no \ was not indicted. I was arrested and had to furnish 
hail So far as 1 know 1 have not been indicted on that charge, hut 1 had 
to give hail. 

Mr. r l hompson Whal was tin* charge upon which you were arrested and 
caused to give hail? 

Mr Scott Three of them. 

Mr. Thompson. Bill this hist east*? 

Mr Scoit Oh, the last case was only about three weeks ago. 

Mr Thompson But there was no indictment there? 

Mr Scott That was another indictment based upon tin* same editorial and 
same article which tin* suprciir* <ourl had de< ided to (blow out m the other 
case, ol hostility to the government. 

Mi. Thompson. JuM to go luck to this third him* As I undei stand, you say 
you were arrested for charging a <crtam police olheer with ceifain things? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson Bui weie noi indicted in that case? 

Mr. Scott. Not as far as T know. 

Mr. Thompson. Whal weie jou arrested for? What (ltd the warrant charge 
you with? 

Mr. Scott. The warrant charged me with criminal libel. 

Mr Thompson. Wert* you tru'd on that case*? 

Mr. Scott. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Was the case dismissed? 

Mr. Scott. Not that I now of. 

Mr. Thompson. And that case is still pending in court? 

Mr. Scott Still pending, and wo don’t know anything about it. 

Mr Thompson Wlmt court was that in? 

Mr. Scott Well, it went to a justice of the peace court, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was the justice? 

Mr Scott. I really forgot his mime; sit the corner of Market Street and 

Main , . 

Mr. Thompson. Can you get that name and furnish it to the commissioner i 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir; I have all these things. 
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Mr. Thompson. You are out on bail now in that case? 

Mr. t'iiomi’son. Wlmt other charges were you arrested on. if any; I believe 
you stated in the beginning, three? 

Mr. Sou it. Tiitit is all. three; and a fourth one. 

Mr. Thompson. A four 111 one'-' . , 

Mr Scott Yes, sir; lust moiuh; brought by Phief Bimson, olinr^inff criminal 
lit,el, based on some artieles that the charge of hostility to government had been 
bused on. 

In tlu* lirst arrest? 


Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Scott. Yes 
Mr. Thompson. 
Mr Sc'O'iT No. 
Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Sco it Yes. 
Mr. Thompson 
Mr. Scon Yes 
Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Scott \ cs 
Mr. Tiiompsom 


II docs not include the lust two articles of criminal libel? 
Were you airested in this last matter? 

And under indictment? 

Were you put in jaiP 


Mow lorn 


l had to stay 


did you stay? , . - 

in jail four hours, until ball was secured, bad ot 


Mr. Scott. 

$ 50 <> 

Mr. Thompson. And you sire out on bail m Unit case now. 

Mr. Thompson. Where were yen at the time yen were ill-rested on the last 

41 Mr* Se<rrr I voluntarily e.imo to Paterson. 1 was arrested m Paterson. I 
was notilied bv my attorney to come here, and I dal it. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything furl her, .Mr. Scott, that yon wish to say 
in regard to vour imitiois, or anything else; 

Mr Scot r Nos I was going to tirst of all lead this, lint I (lent think you 
‘ut me to 1 have here a diary of the strike This is my own personal diary. 

1 a;n , l(l t eel it nil for tins commission I got tins daily, and it is based upon 
news item; in my own paper, from February 1 until August i and the me 
portant items, in my opinion, the things that I wanted to get down hole I put 
down here with notes as to where they can he found m mv paper 

Chairman Walsh. Would you tile t li.it. with tilt* commission, that document 

! "jlr‘ Scott. 1 could tile this, hut I would rather have it read, if possible. 

Chairman Ww.sit. How long Is it V , , ,, 

Mi- Scott. It Is not long, it will take about eight minutes to toad it. 

Chairman Wusii Co ahead. . 

Mr Scot r This is a personal diary, and I shall, it you wish me to, in any 
case, Vshall’read the article deserihed time, 

Chairman Walsh. ... Hint docunicnl you hold m your hand describe tin 

articles ill Sialic way bv which I hey can he Identified ? 

Mr Scon- Yos thev can lint all of those papers. I am afraid, I can not 
tile With the commit lee. because these arc my personal property; it is my per¬ 
sonal tile, and it is the only tile I lane, and I desire to keep it. However, I shall 
committee all of the extra copies 1 have, and probably the oomimiteo 
omplclc file Iroin Socialist headquarters 1 shall find out. 


the 
cun x t‘l a 


(Mr Scot I submitted copies of the Weekly Issue (Passaic, N .T ) of foluuary 
, om mt March 1 22. April 3. 12, 11). »!. May ». 17. 21. duly 19. 2d, and August 

“ The Mrike'stnrted about February 1. Hefore the strike had spread at all. it 
broke out in the I lohcrlv null. The police oihcmls ol tins city had declined 
o hoiallv in the newspapers that they intended to mp the strike lit the hud. 
Ti ev boasted of that fact. The g. neral strike was declare, on Wednesday 
I'vhruarx I'd. at Turn Hall. On Tuesday, February 2b. was the day that tin 
vicious attack was made upon the strikers lor which I was convicted Six 


because of Ihe fact that arrests bad 


vicious 

thousand strikers were out by that tune, . . fr 

b(‘en made Thus the workers’ ranks were solidified and, meeting in urn 
Hull that (lav in the afternoon, about ft.lKK) workers lelt utter the meeting ami 
were proceed'itig in a peaceful manner, two abreast, a long the sidewalks ot the 
,.| lv of Paterson, when they were attacked by the police m a brutal am cow- 
nri '||v manner This is just Hip article in my paper, without warning, I'lvn'h 
Treska ' Oumlan. Kaplan were seized by the police when they marched from 
the hull and asked to either get out of town or he locked up. They refused to 
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leave* town, maintaining that, as citizens of the United Stales, they had a right 
to go to any town they pleased and stay as long ns they liked, providing they 
did not break any law. They were immediately locked up. All the halls were 
then ordered closed, and arrests were made on the slightest pretext. It was 
this, the trampling down of all constitutional rights, that caused me to publish 
that particular issue of my impel* and denounce the police for doing so. 

This is the heading that got me convicted* “Shall Police Chief Bunson o\er- 
ride Constitution? ” The Constitution was overriden, not only then, hut later. 
And so I denounced that continually, and always shall denounce lawlessness. 
The Socialist Part,\ had decided to come into this tight; the strikers could not 
hold meldings anywhere They were forbidden And the Socialist I’aitv de¬ 
cided to hire the biggest hall in town, which they did for the Frielnv e\ening 
and I made arrangements to got out a special edition of my paper--the 
week I v issue—for the same day. 

nil February 20 or 27—that was the day after, the following day—Wilson 
It Killonbeck, State secretary of the Socialist Parly, mounted the plat term in 
strikers’ liendquarlois where a considerable number of sinkers were congre¬ 
gated and proceeded to road the New* Jersey constitution relative to free 
speech, when he was ordered to desist by the polar duet wbo. with a squad 
ot his men, had entered the hall Killonbeck was placed under arrest, and the 
elmd mounted the platform and proceeded to read the riot act in all its ancient 
glory He road every woid of it, e\en to the last “Cod sa\e the King.” I re¬ 
member that \ei\ distinctly. 

We amvod at the police station. Chief Ibmson asked Killonbeck what 
was the strange law that he had boon reading, and Killonbeck replied, “Why, 
Chief, that is the constitution of New' Jersey. Hid \oii never hear of it be¬ 
fore?” Tiie chief evidently considered himself judge and jury, as well as 
policeman, so Ik* discharges! Killonbeck. 

The Weekly Issue came off the* press on February 28, in the morning. Hr 
Korshet, in the* doctor's automobile, took 5,000 copies of this paper to Paterson. 
We intended to distribute them free, if necessary. The price* of the pape*r was 
2 mans We deposited these 5,000 copies in the* headquarters of the* Soeialist 
Part>, whie h was them on Mam Sirert, abend half past 10, and left. A few' 
minutes after--say 15 or 20 minutes --tour polurnieui ent ere*d hendepiarle'i’s and 
domuneleel the* papers from two members e»f the Socialist Party wbo were* tlie*n 
picse*nl The two meunbers pro1e*stod and denied to give the* papers, iefuse*d 
them Where'at, one* of the* policemen—a police detective*- in e>rde*r to feel 
(liiite* ’ire, send one* of his assistants e»vor 1o the* chie'f to find out if they really 
should ; ike* the*se pape*rs, and Ins assistant came hack in a tew ininute»s and 
said* “ '> es; take* the*m ; tlu* chie'f says it is all right” See lh<*y took llie*ni 
forcibly and without a search warrant. 

Later. 1 charge*d tlie*se* four police'iuen with theft. r riu*y we*re* not inelie*te*d, 
3iow(*ve*r; tlu*y had to lurnish $200 hail apiece for granel lare*eny; but they 
have newer be*en indicte*e|, se* far as I knew. 

On .lie* same* elay a bench wat runt w is issued for mv arre*st anel delecti\es 
we*ie> sent Ie> Pass.ue* and Pa(cr>e>n Mini else*wh**r«* to look lea* me*. 1 passed 
tin m se*\(*rnl time's in Passaic. he'cause* ihe»y eliel not know* me* from Aelam. I 
am not a native* Pate*! soman. 1 am frean New York The*y hael ne*ve*r scon 
me* be*fe>re*, and the*y went 1<» Passaic to look tea* me* without knowing who l 
was or whai I looke*d like*, so the*y e*oulel not finel me*, and l had no inleaitiems of 
lclling tla'in linel me just tlu*n, for I Wiinte*d to go to the* me*e*tmg at night, 
w hn li 1 eliel. 

1 was the* hist speaker at the* inerting. Then* we*re abend. I should sn\, 
8,000 people pre*sent 1 was up <nt the platform as the* hist spe*ake*r, anel 1 
reaiel this arli<‘le for which the* warrant hael he*e*n issue*d, and when I got through 
I was put under arre*st by these* two ele*te*e-ti\e*s and was take'll to the* police* 
’station through the* streets with a jeering crow el of sinkers of about 2,000 
following me. Thej weue jeering at the* policemen; not me*. 

Neeedoss te> say, of e-ourse*. wdien the* ci’owel got down to the poller stalion 
they were quickly dispensed hv ii bunch of Paterson’s hnesf. I was le>cke*ei 
up for the* evening and :i 11 night. And I was. as 1 say, held Incommunicado. 
Slide Secretary Killi*nl)e*ck tried tee gel in to se*<* me* with a message, but they 
wenilel viol allow' him in. Id. Kea*sbe*t tries! to get in. bui they w’oulel not allow 
him in. Yet a fedlenv in the* next cell frean me, charged with tlrdt e»r burglarj, 
or Se>me*t hnig like* that, was allow’ed to have* visden’S nmie* in te» se*e* him. 

In the* morning I had to furnish $2,000 hail, which was an increase of $1JM)0 
over what had hern docieleel the* night before. Peillce* Kocorder Uarroll derided 
that $1,000 extra sliouhl be* put on. 
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•From this time on arrests were made by the wholesale. I think that Mr. 
Msrrlli can Hive yon more particulars about the actual arrests than I can. 

1 have not kept a record of them. In some Instances as bin'll as 45 and oO and 
100 have been arrested n( once on the slightest pretext. And many people 
were threatened with arrest for merely bavins a copy of my paper in their 
possession. Some copies happened to yet around—that is, some lew copies 
that the police did not conlismic -and those that were fortunate eiionyl! to 
have a copy of dial innocent little paper hud lo go into the cellar and such 
places as that to read it. 

Four men were charged with inciting hostility to tho government of the city 
of Paterson for merely having 11ns paper in their possession. These men were 
charged on the same indietmeii! as myself. They were later taken off. I 
think, if the informal ion is required, it will he found on tilts record. Those 
men’s names will lie found on (lie record, t don’t remember them, because 
1 bey are foreign names, and anyway Mr. Marelli can furnish that information. 

Another man was arrested and taken to the police station because lie relused 
to throw ins issue away lie had it in ins pocket Another news dealer up 
here a little int up the street—I won’t mention him, because he will get into 
trouble again -.every time lie showed an issue or left an issue with ins oilier 
papers one or more of those policemen would come along and ask him what 
lie was doing with “(lint (iod damned sheet in there. Take it out.” lie was 
coniiiumlly in!iniatod, kicked, and so on and so tort 1 1 Those are facts. 

.lust to"show' you how’ far they had gone in tins particular, how great tlic 
despotism was in Paterson at Hint particular tune, several people wore ar¬ 
rested who dal not live in Paterson at ail. They were arrested on suspicion 
of being strikers. A prominent artist's wife was arrested in Paterson here. 
Slio had come in here on a visit, and in order tail to have publicity site gave 
a liclilious name 

Another man I know-- I incl him .just when lie came out of jail—had to 
serve nil days in the Palerson jail, charged with unluwlul assemblage or incit¬ 
ing a not. or something else, lio didn’l know exactly what, lie was not a 
silk worker, lie was not a Patcrsonian. He came over from New York. He 
was a tailor and lmd comb from Now I ork to Palerson to look up an oil! friend 
and happened to lie standing on the edge of the sidewalk when he was run in. 

And many oilier cases tike llial. .lack Herd, the writer, was sent to Jail 
for being "sassy” to a policeman who came along and jabbed him ill the riiis 
and told him lo make himself scarce, and so on and so forth. 

Scores of innocent young girls wore thrown into jails, there to mingle with 
hardenod eriminuis. 1 have photographs of some of tho girls who were in 
jail - voting girls ranging from 1 lie age of 15. IS, and lid years. 

liy March S there were 20.000 strikers out, and these strikers, T maintain, 
were brought tail more because of the hostile acts of the police and the gov¬ 
ernment than anything else. 

Arrests continued. The local papers misrepresented the strikers, nil of them. 
They accused the strikers, or tho strike leaders, id’ throwing stones into win¬ 
dows. attempting to blow mi the city hall, and all that sort of Hung: and 1 have 
a news item here taken from (lie Palerson morning paper, where it tries to 
Show how vicious Hie strikers are, and how they took the pari of the policemen 
of Paterson, who rushed up and down the hill on horses, meeting shower after 
shower of stones from Hie strikers, and imagine, this article goes on to say 
how- Hiese policemen hail to light a gain'd women with children clinging lo 
their skirls and hanging round (heir necks, who rushed at them. Imagine a 
woman with a child ut her breast and three or four around her skirts, rustl¬ 
ing ill a policeman, Poor, big Paterson policemen. Poor fellows. 

riiairinaii Wai.mi. lie in order. Order in the room. 

Mr. Scott. I can read you (his article. I have it on file. J lint attack- -that 
was another attack Hint’ was made Hint I just described, where the morning 
Paterson paper described it. That was near the end of the strike, and at that 
time the National Silk I iveing (Vs automobile was used by the city of Paterson, 
by a police patrol, showing how closely knitted the silk interests and Hie gov¬ 
ernment of Paierson are. And. ill fact, that is why 1 got into trouble more 
than anything else, because I eonstanlly maintained Hint the silk industry of 
Paterson. Hie silk manufacturer, and the city government of Paterson were one 
and five same lliing, and were very hostile to tlie strikers. 

The town was swarming at this time with O’Brien and other detectives, gun¬ 
men who insulted women and attacked men and incited to violence, and it is 
a remarkable tiling that the strikers actually did remain so passive. They 
laid every incentive to become violent. 
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I remember coming along past tlio strikers' headquarters one clay, henel- 
ouarters which they had been forced to hire, because they could not hire a hall. 
They themselves not a lease of an old estate that had big aronmls and a couple 
of little houses and tliev used the houses in the (laytime for their headquarters 
and the grounds at nlyl'it for meetings. I remember passing there one day In 
the afternoon and, I would say, about 200 or 300 strikers were congregated 
around their headquarters, in the yard which they rented and around the house 
in front of the house, and three, four, five, or maybe a 1-'"' more were on the 
sidewalk, hut certainly not impeding the trallie of any pedestrian, "hen two 
policemen came along and ordered them to move, “to get m there They 
spoke to thorn as though they were dogs; and then these two policemen met a 
sergeant, 1 believe it was Sergeant Ryan, T am not sure, who came hack with 
them and ho, too, joined and ordered the strikers to get off Hie sidew alk, wl mb 
the strikers verv readily did, because the policy of the strikers all during this 
Strike was to foid Ilnur arms and keep their hands in their pockets, and no mat¬ 
ter how they were incited to violence, not to commit any violence. Ihat was 
their policy.' And so they got up very peacefully off the sidewalk and began to 
discuss tills tiling. When Ihree or four hundred men talk together even though 
they whisper, it makes a murmur, and the police sergeant heard llns nmrmm- 
iajr' and he immediately turned hack again in a threatening manner, and he 
said “If you don’t like it, just start something” . , , , 

That happened every day. They were always asking them to start some¬ 
thing There was enough strikers there to kill three- times the number <>t 
policemen if they had been as violent as the Paterson papers said they worn 
' Here is a ease of a woman who was beaten up by a police-man named Tluflv. 

I have a photograph of tins woman with a bandage- arounel lieu- neck. She 
was punched cm the breast, knocked down, her head thrown against the wall, 

a, Anoth(-r woman tlial'l know of, and a phnlogrnph of whom I have, a woman 
uhoul eight months’ pregnant, was pushed in (he- abdomen very roughly h.v a 
policeman and knes-ked down. She "as taken home and had a hemoriliage 
Immediately afterwards. She- had gone- simply to plead with the policeman 

not to arrest 1km* husband. , , . 

I iiaco these cases and I shall certainly (he those willi the commission. 

On Mari-li 30 there- "e-re- 25,00(1 people on strike- h.v tins lime and their meet¬ 
ing on the baseball grounds took place-. That was broken up. I hay- a PlmR'- 
, T aiih ,f that. 'I’lie- <'emslitulion was certainly trampled (lown I lie we kns 
hud Ilmen to Tlaie-ilon anil tlie-v went tit Uahslon, anil it was at that time that 

1 iavw 1 . 1 anil t.e-ssig were arresl.sl on a charge of unluwtn assemblage-, ami 

ridh-oaeled hv I’oli.-e Uci-oreler tlarroll to six months in Jail. Ihat de-cisiem, 
most of von will remember; "as overruled by Supreme- < onrt .Tusticc J inliiin 

On April 1!) a strike- sympathizer h.v the name- of Moeli-stino, a mail wlm used 
to'invite- oho or two of'the strikers in at a time- to have- a cup of coffee or a 
Pit,. „f 1,11,ell, was Shot and killed; shot in the- hack and killed by an O Bryn 
detective in the- jire-si-nie of his wifi's 'Thill; O’Unen detective "as anestee . 
'-id is now fre-e. 

(thiiirman Wai.sti. Was he trie-d by a Jury tend ucquitled? 

Mr Scott lie- was nev.-r indicted. O’ltrlcn men he-lil up In the week of 
April 1!> and heat up and took eurculars from (hive or lour young men who 
hail gone- to I’assaic mmotlbcilig an athletic exhibition. 1 Ivy well- mistake] 
for strikers announiing a nveling The circulars "ore- thrown m the river 
without being read. This happencel three limes in and around tassai.u Men 

AV< Tlie t'inrhciel citizen's signe-el resolutions of protest against these gunmen 
who were- swarming their town and threatening pedestrians am insulting 
wonit ‘11 They took these- resolutions they had signed to the e.artyhl oflicials 
who had at that time-, two of them, extended their vacations— he-y had ft 
town anil they could not pre-se-nt tile resolutions. My opinion is that they lilt 
lowii in order 1o avoid responsibility. , , . 

On Atifji o ( j Treska, Klvmi, Quinlan, and Lessig were indicted on charges 
Jireferre-d at the first poliev outbreak. At that same time an American federa¬ 
tion of I ahor meeting was held in the armory, in which the workers eloeiik-il to 
!-mdimie Sr nllilintion With the I. W. W. In that, same- week the Moeiestino 
funornl was hold, and there was 15.000 in lino. 

On Mav M tlioro was anothor holdup in Passaic. Throo men, with circulars 
announciiig Soeiulist meetings, were held up at the* point of a gun anil the dr- 

liars taken from them. One man. haelly he-ate-n up, was atteneled by Or. 
Korshet I was the-re when he came in with a broken head. 

38S l!)°—S. 1 >oc. 415. 04-1—vol 3-23 
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Chief Hendry, of Passaic, pretended ignorance, and failed to do anything. I 
saw him and had an interview with him. The number of the auto proved it 
to be that of O’Brien or men of the Jerry O’Brien, of the detective agency. 

But Chief Hendry said lie could not proceed against these people, could not 
do anything unless definite charges were made against the individuals in the 
automobile; and certainly the strikers had no means of finding out who the 
individuals were. I had a tiff with Chief Hendry on that account. 

About this time, too, an interesting thing took place. The authorities of 
Paterson threatened to prevent the strikers from sending away their children 
to lie taken care of in other cities. Mayor McBride said the city could very 
well take can* of its own poor, and that they should come to him and not go 
out of the city and thereby disgrace Paterson; but when a committee called 
upon Mayor McBride with a batch of children. Mayor McBride had gone on his 
vmation or something else. He was not there that day. 

For a while the halls were allowed to open, and then about tin* middle of 
May they were closed again, and wholesale arrests wen* made. 

Recorder Carroll sentenced one girl to 00 days for smiling. She was smiling 
in anticipation of being released. Her lawyer had told her it would he all 
right—she would get olT, don’t won\\—and so the poor girl smiled, and for 
smiling Police Recorder Carroll said: “ I will make you smile on the other side 
of >our face.” (Witness snaps fingers | “Sixty days’’ 

Then another little girl m court, when she hoard it, expressed her surprise 
and disgust by [witness makes noise with tongue similar to smacking of lips| — 
was given JO days. 

That gi\es jou an idea of just how conditions ready were here. 

Mayor P.reurkman, of Ilaledon, had invited the strikers to exorcise the right 
of free speech in his borough, and ordered the Paterson detectives to leave lus 
town, as they only incited to riot, and they left. 

He* said the reason there was no disorder in TTaledon was because of the 
absence of the police. The borough of Ilaledon has one little bit of a police¬ 
man there, who weighs about !)0 pounds, a little pink-cheeked fellow 7 , and they 
never, at any of the lug, tremendous mootings that they held in Ilaledon, 
there never was any disorder, it w f us always like a picnic, and it was a real 
joy to go there. Why, so careful were tin* strikers when they wont there 
that they would not even trample on the little plot of grass that surrounded 
the house where the speakers spoke from. There wore no policemen, conse¬ 
quently no disorder. 

The local papers were venomous. They started to make appeals to violence, 
and >ou will have another editor here testifying. It was that editor and his 
paper w r ho actually made an appeal to violence, practically murder, and also 
accused Harwood and all of tin* leaders of being crooks, lug crooks, getting 
all sorts of money, slandering them in every particular way, and playing up 
all sorts of impossible stones of attempted bomb eruptions, and so on. 

On June (> I was sentenced to from 1 to 15 years. 

I want to just read something here. Here is mi article taken from the 
Paterson Call. This gives you an idea of how they attempted to mold public 
opinion: 

“Sheriff Radcliff yesterday summoned another petit jury from which jury¬ 
men will he secured to try the remaining indictments against the 1 W. W. 
agitators. The courts and progenitor do not intend to take any chances in 
tin* remaining cases. The new jury is a crackerjack. Their conviction is 
hound to follow' at the hands of any 12 men selected from this list, provided,” 
they go on to say, of course, “ the testimony warrants it.” 

That sort of thing appeared everv day. 

If l had desired to bring suits for libel, I had ample opportunity. One paper 
took great delight in relemng to me as an anarchist, and referring to my 
paper as “the anarchistic sheet,” or “the T. W. \V. sheet”—anything but just 
the kind of sheet it was, and that was, a Socialist sheet. This paper con¬ 
tinued at that until T began to refer to that paper as a terroristic sheet. 

That is all I want to read from that particular paper. 

Chairman Wvi.su. Please give us that paper, if you will, Mr. Scott, the 
main paper. 

Mr. Scott. You may have that one; I have got that one. 

About June 14 the Fedbral probe was being sought, and the things began to 
grow. I have made tin* assertion before that the strike was being purposely 
prolonged by the big silk manufacturers, for the double purpose of freezing 
out the small fry and starving the workers into submission. Several silk 
mills went into bankruptcy about this time. The total arrests, up to this time, 
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June 14, were about 2,000. The jail was overflowing, in some eases two or 
three In a cell. One cup for 50 or 60 men, sometimes more; one pillow for 
the same number of men. The cells about 4t by flj by 7 foot, wimlowless. 
Prof. Livingston, of Columbia University, was in town this week, ami with 
myself ami another member of the party, we wont around town and collected 
alhdavits showing brutality and lawlessness, and so on, and mi forth. Those 
atlidavits were presented to Congress. I understand, but Congress failed to not. 
On .Line 21, by that time arrests continued, and they wore arresting them on 
even more ridiculous grounds. The story told of one man, the same paper 
tlmt I referred to before, the morning paper, tells the story of one man being 
arrested because lie had acted suspiciously. lie was lying in a hold, and when 
he saw a policeman approach he whistled. lie was taken to Jail. 

These papers, although 1 was convicted for hostility to government because 
of the fact that I referred to the attack of the policemen upon strikers as 
though like a Imnch of drunken Cossacks, the other people wore never indicted 
for saying tilings just as bad about, their own policemen. Cor instance, the 
Morning Call at one time describes an attack of policemen “ like a thousand 
of brick,” and at another time it tells a nice story ot bow some workingmen 
were seen to be loitering about a shop; that is, they were walking up and 
down the street outside this particular mill. And tins paper tells it ver.v 
humorously: ‘‘Along comes Captain So-and-so, with a squad of men and a 
sergeant, and the sergeant looks at the captain and at the men and at the 
mill and said, ‘Captain, isn’t it about time vni started something?’” 1 think 
the reporter is here who wrote that up. “‘Ain't it about tune we started some¬ 
thing?’ 4 Yes; 1 guess it is. That is right Charge.’ And they charged like a 
hunch of”—let me get the words right. They said “like a hunch of”—i don’t 
know—“like a regiment of Bulgars on the Turkish frontier.” That can be 
found on tile in the Morning Call at Paterson. 

That showed the spirit of the papers; all of the papers, with the exception 
<>I the Issue—that little hit of a weekly paper here that caused so much trouble— 
was on the side of the manufacturers and absolutely against the workers. One 
paper pretended to Ik* in favor of the workers and tried to take a middle course, 
and, like all papers that do that, fell flat. 

One June 2S, 60 strikers waived the right of trial by jury, showing how fair 
the juries are, preferring to depend upon the fairness of the judge. And they 
found that it worked well. 11 was much better to depend upon the judge in 
Uaterso 1 * than to depend upon a jury. So that these 60 strikers, nearly all of 
them, wvi ,k discharged, because the judge was ashamed to convict them on the 
evidence. 

dins time Boyd was arrested for advocating sabotage, and perfectly good 
bad was refused—that is, bail that would be considered good by any f real-estate 
limn in Passaic County, consider!d good legitimate bail—and it was refused 
time and time again, and Boyd bad to furnish a certain kind of bail. He had to 
furnish Pennsylvania Railroad slock. 

On July 5 I pleaded to the McCabe Indictment and furnished .$1,000 bail. 
Then I stood in court The Miss kiynn trial was going on at. the lime. Patrick 
Quinlan, who bail gone there, like tnysell, to listen to the trial, was suddenly 
grabbed while in court, manacled, and Immediately sentenced. I think about 
eight minutes’ notice was given his lawyer, lie was taken 1o the Paterson 
jail all of a sudden, and the excuse given was that he had been rather severe 
in a speech the night before: he had criticized the judge, and the judge got 
sore. Judges are not supposed to get sore, but they do. 

On July 13 Vincenzo Madonna was shot and killed bv strike breakers. This 
murderer was sent to jail. 1 met linn in jail, and I met tlie other follow in 
jail, too. This second murderer was not indicted, either, he was freed, as well 
as the other. 

More false arrests were made Some of lliem have to he discharged simply 
because the cases were altogether too ridiculous. 

Dunn stated that he was reading the Weekly Issue to see if he could not get 
another indictment against me. lie made I he statement in the press. 

In one ot the dye shops here that harbored strike breakers disease was found 
to be rampant. It was kept rather quiet. The papers said nothing about it, 
Put I got wind of it. and I published a little story about it. and then the other 
papers denied it and no record could he bad. But certain it was that several 
people were taken out of the shop and to the hospital. 

A riot was started in Ilaledon by policemen. 

A Socialist alderman in Ilaledon was arrested for merely asking a silk boss 
to observe the borough ordinance relating to profanity. 
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Mayor Breuckmnn, on July 20, was indicted for unlawful assemblage and 
malfeasance in oliice and held in $2,<XM) bail. lie was asked to appear in court 
without being given the reasons why he was to appear in court, and if a friend 
had not come with him who was prepared to go bail, Mayor Breuckmnn of 
llaledon would have had to go to jail until bail was secured. 

This shows just how vindictive they were. The only crime Mayor Breuck- 
man committed was that of allowing free speech in his town ami welcoming 
the strikers to his borough. 

This same week I was arrested on a charge of libel brought by Policeman 
Love. I had to stay in jail 24 hours. 

They had in Hint jail, 1 want to sa>—T would like it to go down, because 
it has boon stated in the Globe and elsewhere, that it is an ancient jail and 
Aery insanitary. They have one bathtub there—a tub, not shower, for at least 
40 people. The last time I was m jail, or at least this particular time last 
Juh, I was forced to take a bath in a black iron tub, unenamoled, 10 minutes 
lifter a young fellow who was suffering from a virulent case of venereal dis¬ 
ease. 1 saw' the young lellow', and he told me himself, and I made an exam¬ 
ination mi self also. That L escaped contract ing the disease is due to luck and 
not lung else. 

While in jail, also, T discovered that the detective, the alleged murderer of 
Modest mo, had the pri\ilege of getting meals sent in to him, a privilege wdiich 
all of the other people were denied. 

Another case, two strikers were dragged from their he<l at midnight, dragged 
Irom their bod beside their wives at the point of a gun, and kicked up on 
ridiculous charges—arrested, not by police ollicers, but by private detecti\es 
who wen, sworn in by tin* sheriff as deputies, men whose records wore not 
gone into; they did not know' whore the came from or what they did before 
they came, and they did not can*. They swore them in as deputies, O’Brien 
men. Things like that were happening right along. 

Then again Quinlan »was arrested on August 2 for referring to Sergt. Hilaries 
Ryan as “ Bummy Ryan.” Charles Ryan is a policeman wdio is better known 
by his nickname than his real name, lie is hound to admit that himself. 
Put it was simph a means of getting Quinlan into trouble again and they 
di<l. Very few people in Paterson know that this policeman’s name is Charles 
at all. lie is known 1>\ Ids other name, “ Biiinmy” 

By August 2 the strike was broken, it was ended, and then they began to 
center their attacks upon the Socialists, and Bimson made a statement to tin* 
el feet that the Socialist speakers on the street corners were far too hot and 
that they would have to be more respectful: that they w'ould have to curb it. 
But I don’t think the Socialists did. 1 believe they said all they wanted to 
just the Sana*. 

That is that diary. It is not complete. 

Chairman Wainii Are you going to tile that little diary with us? 

Mr. Scott. Yes; but I am going to try to got a complete tile of the paper 
with you so that you can look up those particular articles or verify them. 

I think that is all I can* to say. 

(The diary was recened and marked “Scott Exhibit 1,” and the paper was 
marked “ Scott Exhibit 2, June Id, 1011.” 

Scott Exhibit 2 is a copy of the Weekly Issue, Passaic, N. J., February 28, 
Jl)12.) 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you. 

Commissioner Llnnon. I would like to ask a question or two? 

Mr. Scott. All right. 

Commissioner Lknnonl l would like to ask you as to the composition of the 
grand jury that indicted you. Do you know anything about the drawing of that 
Jury ? 

Mr. Scott. The grand jury? 

Commissioner Lknjsow Wore they drawn specially for your case? 

Mr. Scott No, sir. They draw them as they do elsewhere. They have the 
quarterly panel, I understand, and if that runs out then they can draw for 
more for a particular case. 

Commissioner Ij nnon. Was it a regular panel? 

Mr. Sco'i r. No, sir. The grand jury was the regular jury. It was the May 
term or Die April term. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Were any of the employees of the silk mills on that 
grand jury? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, .Acs. I have the names of the grand jurymen here, I believe, 
and i believe 1 June also their employment. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Were there any people, men who were on strike on 
that grand jury? 

Mr. Scott. Oh, no. No strikers; no workingmen. T am pretty sure of that. 
Commissioner Lennon. If the list of the grand jurors can he found in those 
papers—can they? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, sir; I have it. 

The foreman of the grand jury is a superintendent of the Edison Electric 
Works. 

William Armstrong comes from Little Falls. Tie is some sort of a retired 
business man. 

John E. Hall, of Compton Lake. No occupation given. 

Isaac Benjamin, dry goods merchant. 

Emil Cohen, silk mill. 

Michael Conlnn, building contractor. 

Philander Cooley, farmer; Blooiningdale. 

Isaac Lelasia, rubber worker. 

Edward W. Garrison, county school superintendent. 

Charles Anarkas, photographer 

August Koenig, Passaic. No occupation given. 

Waiter Little, silk manufacturer. 

Samuel Meredith, retired. 

Walter S. Mills, hardware merchant. 

James K. O’Day, phonograph dealer. 

Thomas L. Patton, physician. 

George W. Pol let t. postmaster. 

Samuel Rachels, Passaic*. 

Albert W. Shaw, jr„ Passaic. No occupation. 

Herman Skill, Passaic. No occupation. 

Harry A. Smith, show dealer. 

Goddard Van Nimwegan, retired. 

David Young, silk appraiser. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you ever receive any compensation for the 5,000 
papers that you allege* were taken from the Socialist headquarters? 

Mr. Scott. None at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you o\er ask for any compensation? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir. I charged the four policemen who look them without a 
search warrant with grand larceny. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understand. 

Mr. S </rr. They were* never indicted, and since then I have taken no other 
action. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thunk you, Mr. Scott. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MARELLI. 

Mr Thompson. Will you give us your name, please? 

Mr. Marklli. Henry Mnrelh. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 

Mr. Marelii. I live* at 21 K East Eighteenth Street, Paterson. I have an 
oillce in the Second National Bank Building 
Mr. Thompson. You are a lawyer by profession, I believe? 

Mr. Makelm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been practicing law? 

Mr. Marklli. Near It ye*ars. 

Mr. Thompson. In Paterson here? 

Mr. Marki.lt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. All the time? 

Mr. Marki.it. All the time. 

Mr. Thompson. You wore here during Hie strike? 

Mr. Marklt.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Lust year? 

Mr. M\relli. Ye*s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did you act as attorney for any of the pee>ple 
arrested? 

Mr. AIarki.lt. Yes, sir; I was counsel for the strikers, and associated with me 
were Mr. Gustave A. Ilundsiger, and occasionally Mr. Jacob Kushner assisted us. 
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Michael Conlnn, building contractor. 

Philander Cooley, farmer; Blooiningdale. 

Isaac Lelasia, rubber worker. 

Edward W. Garrison, county school superintendent. 

Charles Anarkas, photographer 

August Koenig, Passaic. No occupation given. 

Waiter Little, silk manufacturer. 

Samuel Meredith, retired. 

Walter S. Mills, hardware merchant. 

James K. O’Day, phonograph dealer. 

Thomas L. Patton, physician. 

George W. Pol let t. postmaster. 

Samuel Rachels, Passaic*. 

Albert W. Shaw, jr„ Passaic. No occupation. 

Herman Skill, Passaic. No occupation. 

Harry A. Smith, show dealer. 

Goddard Van Nimwegan, retired. 

David Young, silk appraiser. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you ever receive any compensation for the 5,000 
papers that you allege* were taken from the Socialist headquarters? 

Mr. Scott. None at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you o\er ask for any compensation? 

Mr. Scott. No, sir. I charged the four policemen who look them without a 
search warrant with grand larceny. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understand. 

Mr. S </rr. They were* never indicted, and since then I have taken no other 
action. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. Thunk you, Mr. Scott. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MARELLI. 

Mr Thompson. Will you give us your name, please? 

Mr. Marklli. Henry Mnrelh. 

Mr. Thompson. Your address? 

Mr. Marelii. I live* at 21 K East Eighteenth Street, Paterson. I have an 
oillce in the Second National Bank Building 
Mr. Thompson. You are a lawyer by profession, I believe? 

Mr. Makelm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been practicing law? 

Mr. Marklli. Near It ye*ars. 

Mr. Thompson. In Paterson here? 

Mr. Marki.lt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. All the time? 

Mr. Marki.it. All the time. 

Mr. Thompson. You wore here during Hie strike? 

Mr. Marklt.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Lust year? 

Mr. M\relli. Ye*s, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did you act as attorney for any of the pee>ple 
arrested? 

Mr. AIarki.lt. Yes, sir; I was counsel for the strikers, and associated with me 
were Mr. Gustave A. Ilundsiger, and occasionally Mr. Jacob Kushner assisted us. 
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Mr. Thompson. Those cases that came before Recorder Carroll that have 
been named? 

Mr. Mauklli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Were they upon original charge, or upon indictment, or upon 
warrant or indictment? 

Mr. Mauklli. The cases before him? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes; how did the cases come before him? 

Mr. Mahellt. They were simply cases ot' strikers who were arrested for 
picketing. 

Chairman Wai.sii. If some one hies an information against them, is it the 
city attorney? 

Mr. Maukllt. No information tiled against them at all; simply strikers would 
be arrested for picketing and held m jail over night, and the next morning a 
charge would lie preferred against them. 

Chairman Walsh, By information? 

Mr. Mahelll No, sir; a charge would be made by a police officer. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The policeman who made tin* arrest? 

Mr. Mauklli Yes, sir; that is it. 

Chairman Walsh. That was before Recorder Carroll? 

Mr. Mauki li. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And then an information was made out, was it not? 

Mr. Mauklli. No, sir; simply a complaint 

Mr. Thompson He sits as a police magistrate? 

Mr. Mahellt. Yes, sir. Sometimes lie would hold the strikers on the charge of 
unlawful assembly. Their hail In that case would have to be given to hold the 
one accused for action by the grand jury. In other cases-- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). Just a moment. Suppose I ask you a question 
or two and lay the groundwork. 

Mr. Mahelll Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In those 1,800 cases? 

Mr. Mauklli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). That you speak of? 

Mr. Mahelll Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). Where arrests were made, not by indictment by 
tin' grand jury- 

Mr. Makeli i (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson (continuing). But by police and others? 

Mr. M 'Kelli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They came before Recorder Carroll sitting as a police magis¬ 
trate? 

Mr. Mauelij. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. As a court of first, instance? 

Mr. Mahelll Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And be either fined them, dismissed them, discharged the 
case, or held them over to the grand jury, as he saw tit? 

Mr. Make i lt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Just like the usual police magistrate sitting elsewhere? 

Mr. Mam i ll Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now you may go on with your recital. You spoke about tw'o 
other eases of arrest having been decided? 

Mr. Maukllt. Yes, sir. Shall I take that up? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Mauklli. The eases of Haywood and Lessig. On the 80th of March, 1018, 
Haywood came to l’alerson to address a meeting of strikers sit a place called 
L;ifa>etle Oval. He walked Irom the Erie station to the Lafayette Oval, and 
when he readied that place lie was informed by some policemen that he would 
not he permitted to speak. I am telling you what occurred, what the evidence 
showed in court. 

He said, “Very well/’ or words to that effect, “I won’t speak.” Then some 
one suggested that he go to Haledon, so lie said. “All right, we will go to Hale- 
don,” and he started out toward Haledon Lesslg and Haywood walked to¬ 
gether and a crowd of perhaps 800 or 1,000, as the evidence discloses, followed 
behind Haywood and Lessig. The crowd was not a disorderly one. They made 
no noise more than 800 or 1,000 people walking along talking together would 
make. Ami they proceeded along m that way until they wore within a few feet 
of the line between Paterson and Haledon. They must have walked a distance 
of perhaps a mile and a half from Lafayette Oval. Then suddenly the police 
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piitro! :i|i|raml. fillpil with poHccinon. Tile police iilinlitod from the patrol 
wji^on and walked toward Lessig and Ha,\wood and placed them under arrest. 

They were taken to the police station ami I was sent for by them. I was 
pei milted to see them, and T tried to lind out from the sergeant at the desk wlmt. 
the charge against Haywood and Lessig was, but he couldn’t tell me. He said, 
“I don’t know: I suppose it is disorderly conduct. At any rate the hearing 
will he held to-morrow morning.” 

The next morning we were informed that there were two charges against 
each of those two men, one charge being lor disorderly conduct ami the other 
for unlaw ful assembly. The hearing was continued from the morning till the 
afternoon of the Hist of March; ami at the hearing policemen were heard, and 
they stated, of tom so, what they had seen. 

Sergt. U,\nn was (he one who was in charge of the policemen in the police 
patrol, and lie was tin* lirst witness. He said that he arrested Haywood and 
Lessig because fhev were intertering with people on tin* public highway m that 
persons going in a direction opposite to winch Harwood and Lessig were 
walking had to naturalh walk a little to one side—deflect their course to the 
right or to tin* left, as the case might he. 

I then asked him if it was not a fact that he had left the police station 
with the patrol for the purpose of at resting lla,\wood and Lessig, and he ad¬ 
mitted that that was so. And yet the charge was based on something that he 
said he had seen at tin* time the arrest was made. These are all part of the 
records 

The recorder, after Inning heard, Ihe policeman, held that Haywood and 
Lessig w > **e both guilty of being disorderly persons, and thereupon he sentenced 
them to si\ months in the count.v jail. And he also held that the> wer(» also 
guilty of unlawful assembly, and on that charge he hold them under $5,000 
hail to answer to the indictment of the grand jury if one were lournl against 
them 

We immediately proceeded to apply to Justice Minfurn--and T wish to say 
on the side lime that Justice James F. Minium was the one bright spot on the 
side of tin 1 State authorities during the strike. We applied to him for a writ 
of certiorari to review the six months’ sentence and for a writ of habeas 
corpus to review the charge of unlawful assembly. Justice Minturn allowed 
us both writs. 

On the writ of certiorari to review the disoidcrl.v conduct case he ordered 
that Lessig and Haywood be discharged on .'TJ(H) bail each pending the review 
by the supreme court under 11ns writ of certiorari. This was on Monday that 
we spoke to the judge, and he said 1 lint he would be in Paterson the following 
Saturdaj for the hearing on the habeas corpus. He came to Paterson on the 
following Saturday, and, of course, we asked that the charge of unlawful 
assembly be dismissed : or rather, we asked that the defendants be dismissed on 
the ground iliat the charge was a detective one; hut finally after argument the 
matter of the illegality of the charge, Justice Minturn said he would decide 
the case on its merits, and he said he would hear the testimony of the police¬ 
man concerning what happened on the way to Haledon. 

So the policeman testified, and after—1 don’t know just when this came in— 
T believe it was after Sergt. Kvnn bad gone on with Ins testimony, and the 
justice seemed to indicate by Ins manner that there was no cause of action. 
The prosecutor who was representing the city sprung this on us that wo had 
not anticipated. He said that Haywood was leading a parade, and that in the 
city of Paterson there was an ordinance which prohibited a parade without a 
permit first having boon obtained, and that inasmuch as no permit for a parade 
laid been obtained tin* crowd, and everyone in the crowd, was engaged in doing 
that which was unlawful, and therefore were guilty of unlawful assembly. 

Then the justice proceeded to cross-examine the policemen, and he elicited 
from them Ihe fact that the crowd was not marching two abreast or three 
abreast or four abreast in a real orderly fashion, each policeman testifying 
that the cowd was a disorderly one. They laid great stress on the word “dis¬ 
orderly”; that they were walking some on the sidewalk, some in the street, 
some two abreast, some four abreast; and then Justice Minturn said lie under¬ 
stood a p,trade to he an orderly procession, and that inasmuch as the crowd 
was not an organized one that it was not a parade, and that therefore the 
persons in the crowd could not he said to he parading without first having 
obtained a permit. 

During the taking of the testimony questions were asked by the justice 
of the policemen which they did not seem to be able to answer. For instance, 
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the justice* asked each one of the policemen what was that crowd lining? 
Well, the policemen said they were disorderly. 

“ Well, what do you mean, they were disorder!}?” 

“ Well, they were making a noisi 4 .” 

“What noises 7” 

“ They were hollering.” 

“What did they holler?” 

And finally, alter repea (ini' that a number of times, the policemen were 
compelled to say they were hollering “Yea, yen ” That is what they wore hol¬ 
lering. And Judge Minturn remarked that the Salvation Army made a noise, 
too; and lie dismissed the charge and ordered that the defendants he dis- 
< barged. 

And he further held in so doing that it did not appear from the evidence 
that Haywood or Lessig had done anything whatsoever in violation of the law 
On the contrary, he said they were endeavoring 1o obey the law in attempting 
to disburse the crowd That ended the unlawful assembly matter. 

In June the disorderly-conduit cases were argued before tin* supremo court-- 
J lav wood, Lessig, and also Tresca’s case. Remember that the disorderly-con- 
duet charge was based exactly oil the same oc< urrence at llaledon on which 
tin* unlawful-assembly charge was based. 

I have here the opinion of the court in that case, which I will tile if ih“ 
commission desires. 

(The opinion was marked “Marelli Exhibit No 1 June Id, V.)1L” See under 
“ Exhibits ” 

( ’opies of the record of the New Jersey Supreme Court in the cases of “The 
State. (’arlo Tresca, prosecutor, r. Charles Cumin and James F. Carroll, recorder 
ol Paterson recorders’ court, defendants, on icrimrari (tiled Mar 15, Ibid).” 
ami “’The State, William 1> llaywood, prosecutor, r Charles H Kyan and 
Jnims F. (’anoil, recorder of Paterson recorders’ court, defendants, on certio¬ 
rari (tiled Apr. 1. 11)18),” were submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. M via.i u. Every one of the disorderly-conduct cases that were appealed 
was reversed-—every one of them 

Mr. Thompson. How many cases have you appealed? 

Mr M viu:i i t We appealed those three; and then a man by the name of Louis 
Brow ski was arrested, and on the charge of disorderly conduct, lie was con¬ 
victed and given 80 days. His wile was in a delicate condition; she was about 
to uivc birth to a child, and wanted her husband out of jad. Sin* used every 
means p. ssjble to get him out, hut she could not. Finally, after he had been 
in jail !<• aays, 1 was ordered to got out a writ of certiorari, which I did 

I applied to Justice Minturn. lie allowed the writ and ordered the defendant 
to he released on nominal bail -L think if was $100—and alter the writ bad 
been issued, after Brow ski was out on bail, the city attorney or the city 
counsel, 1 dont’ remember which one of the two if was, told me that this case 
would be abandoned, so far as the city was umcerned, because the city was 
satisfied the conviction was not justified and was illegal. So that if the man 
had not been able to obtain this writ he would have been compelled to remain 

80 days in jad; and as a matter ol fact he did remain in jail 10 days without 

any grounds or cause whatsoever. That is one ease. 

’Then, two men by the name of Julius Kopf and Frank Bruno wore sent to 
jail for being disorderly persons. We obtained writs of certiorari in their 
behalf, and alter j el ease on bail the cum*s wen* abandoned by 11 k* city. 

Hannah Silverman was arrested for being a disorderly person; sent to jail 
for a number of days A writ of certiorari was obtained. After the writ was 
obtained we were informed that flu* ease was abandoned 

Then* is another case that is still pending N\ c.‘ have not determined that 

case Sla* was sent to jail for something she did in court She laughed or 

criticized the judge l don't know the merits of (hat proposition. That matter 
is not yet determined. It is still pending. She was sent, however, up for dis¬ 
orderly conduct The judge held that to he disorderly conduct It seems to me 
it ougiit to have been contempt of court, but still she was sent up for disorderly 
conduct. 

Chairman W.m.sii. Was she dis< barged’ 

Mr. M vrei.li. Oh, yes; under had ordered by Justice Minium. 

Chairman Walsh. Was that tried afterwards? 

Mr Mauklu. No. sir. 

Chairman Waish. I would like to ask you right here if you can tell us ap¬ 
proximately how many imal convictions there were in the 1,800 cases that you 
refer to—approximately how many cases in which tines were assessed? 
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Mr. MAith.ru. There may have been altogether, I should say, about 300. There 
were less than 100 convicted under indictment. The others were convicted of 
disorderly conduct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Were they largely lines, and paid? 

Mr. M Mthi.u. No, sir; most were prison sentences. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Prison sentences? 

Mr. Makkllt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell I low many were there, approximately, that served 
prison sentences? 

Mr. Maiiklll Oh, quite a number; I should say 1(M) served prison sentences, 
but here arrests were made ostensibly for either unlawful assembly or dis¬ 
orderly conduct, but actually they were made because (lie strikers were picket¬ 
ing, and picketing is no crime. It may mean (be invasion of a property right 
or not, but there is no statute which prohibits picketing. 

Sonic da,vs, for instance, April It. 25 were arrested for picketing 

April 15, 1 12 were arrested for picketing, March 21- 

Dir. Thompson (interrupting). What was generally the evidence in court? 
Take the case of the M2 people What was said in court when their cases were 
called for trial? Were they tried in a hunch or separate!,v ? 

Mr. Mvkeui In a bunch. 

Mr. Thompson. A large group? 

Mr. Maullii. Yes, sir. Sometimes two or three were tried together 

Mr. Thompson. Take the case of the 142, how did their cast's come up in 
court, who were the witnesses, what was the evidence, and what action did 
tin* ro<order take? 

Mr. M vKhi li. The eases of the 112, on April 15, was that against the 
strikers who were alleged to hi' picketing around tho Hall null, what is known 
as the Hall null in Paterson It was, so far as T recall, testified that they 
intimidated or frightened persons who wanted to go to work in the silk mills 
that were located in this particular Hall factory, Hall null. The Hall mill was 
the large mill. There are a number of manulacturmg concerns in the mill, I 
believe 

Mr. Thompson. Who, generally, are the witnesses, if you know, in those par¬ 
ticular cases? 

Mr. Mvkeui. Police officers. 

Mr. Thompson. And no other people? 

Mr. M vkklu. No, sir; nobody. 

Mr. Thompson. How many other people gave evidence that day? 

Mr. M vkei u. Well, perhaps two or three. 

Mr. Thompson. What other evidence was heard? Ami on whose part? 

Mr. Mvkei m. Once in a while there was evidence on the part of individuals - 
on the part of women or men. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean, after that time, was there any other evidence heard 
on behalf of the prosecution? 

Mr. Makelli. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What evidence was heard on behalf of the defense at that 
time? 

Mr. M vkleu. No evidence at all. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how was the ease bundled in that respect? Were you 
the nttornev there? 

Mr. Makeu.i Yes, sir; they were held on the charge of unlawful assemblv ; 
held under $500 hail; sent to jail for a few davs, and then released without 
bail in the custody of counsel, and that was the end of the cases. 

Mr. Thompson. They were not lined then? 

Mr. Mvkelu. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Put how generally were these 1,800 cast's heard in court, 
what generally was the evidence for the prosecution? 

Mr. Makelli The evidence of tin* prosecution was generally that they 
gathered in the streets, that they interfered with tratlie, or interfered with 
persons rather on the sidewalk; and in some eases it was testified to that the 
strikers had shouted at persons who were coming out ot the mills who were 
working in the places of the strikers; but that was very seldom because there 
were very few mills that were working during the strike. Very few of the 
mills were working that had persons employed. The general- line of evidence 
was that there was a crowd there and that the police had asked them to dis¬ 
perse and that they would not disperse. 
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Mr. Thompson. And what was <lie evidence on behalf of the defense In those 
cases generally? 

Mr. Marelli. Didn’t put in any evidence. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you asked to put in evidence? 

Mr. Mvrkj.lt. Yes; but we would lake (he position that the evidence adduced 
by the State was insufficient for a verdict and asked that the case be dis¬ 
missed, and generally they were dismissed. Nothing became of most of those 
cases 

Mr. Thompson. What was the procedure? Take* hose cases, not where 
they tilted or committed them to the grand jury or where they were discharged, 
but in the oilier eases, what was the general action? 

Mr. M vrkllt. In the cases where they were not held and were not lined? 

Mr. Thompson. 1 say, where they were not discharged. You say some of 
the cases-—well, now, let me examine you a little more in detail on that. You 
say about 300 cases were lined or held over to the grand jury out of the 
1,800? 

Mr. Makeij.i. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what percentage of them were discharged forthwith? 

Mr. M vkllli. Veiy few wei e discharged tortbwitb, except one day there 
wen* 222 that were discharged. Thai was on April 0. There wore 222 that 
wore discharged forthwith on account of lack <>t evidence, the recorder held. 

Mr. Thompson. What was done with the other 1.300 eases? 

Mr. M vrklli. The others—they were almost all of them—l think all of them 
were sent to jail for some time 

Mr. Thompson. They wen* held in jail or under bail or were discharged 7 

Mr. Makklli. At the end of four or live days without ball. 

Mr. Thompson. Ill those 1,300 eases the people were either placed under 
peace bond—is that right? 

Mr. M vkklll No; we haven’t any such tiling as a pence bond. 

Mr. Thompson. Then they were all sent to jail? 

Mr. Makki.ij. Then they were all sent to jail. 

Mr. Thompson. For different, lengths or periods of time? 

Mr. Marelli. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And, generally speaking, did they serve their time, or were 
they allowed to pay a line as an alternative? 

Mi*. Makei 11. No; 1 don’t think volt quite grasp the situation hero. Let me 
explain with reference to these 1.300 Now, we will take a group, we will 
say, of . ' that would lx* arrested. They are brought to the Jail usually the 
da> be for t they are arraigned before the recorder. They were compelled to 
remain in Jail overnight. The next morning either a <-barge of disorderly 
conduct was made against them or a charge of unlawful assembly. If tin* 
charge was disorderly conduct they were tried forthwith and either sent to 
jail 10 days or fined $10, or sent to jail a certain number of days and fined, 
and the case would he disposed of then and there. Perhaps, if they were sent 
to jail for 10 dajs or 2 days, they might possibly get out before the expiration 
of that time. That disposes of that 25. You understand Hint situation. Then 
perhaps the next day then* might he a group of 25 come in and they would he 
held on a charge of unlawful assemhl.v- 

Mr. Thompson. Now, take any one time, how mam people wore in j:nl 
under these various charges, il you know? 

Mr. Mvrl’lli. Why, 1 think there was 200 One dav I have a record l.m-c 
of having 222 who ware released. They were released on the 8th, after being 
arrested on the 0th. No; arrested on the 0th and released on the 7th. 

Mr. Thompson. There were these 222 in jail? 

Mr. Makklli. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Weie there any other strikers or other people in Jail- 

Mr. Makklli (interi upting). Yes; they were in jail at that tim#. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, state, if you know, how many at times wore in jail. 

Mr. Marelli. Well, I am sure I don’t remember; 1 couldn’t say positively. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, from the beginning of the strike to flu* end, at least, so 
far as the 1.800 casts were concerned, there were about 222 discharged and 
300 lined or sent to the grand jury, and the other 1,300 were sent or committed 
to jail? 

Mr. Makklli. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you take care of the case of Mr. Scott, who testified 
here? 
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Mr. Makm. 1,1 No; I did mid I did not. I ,started otit to try his case, but I 
was engaged in another case elsewhere, and utter the jury was drawn I with¬ 
drew, although J helped to prepare the defense, whatever defense he had; he 
didn’t have any defense—didn't put in any defense. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many eases were sent to the grand jury, if you 
know? 

Mr. Marklli. Well, I guess 500 were sent to the grand jury. 

Mr. Thompson. About how many indictments were returned by the grand 
jury and what was done in those cases? 

Mr. Mvrklii. Well, there were, perhaps—yes; less than a hundred indict¬ 
ments returned; but there were more than a hundred persons indicted, be¬ 
cause sometimes a group would be indicted on the charge of unlawful assembly. 

Mr. Thompson. About bow many people were indicted by the grand jury? 

Mr. Mauklli. Why, T should say about 200 or 250. 

Mr. Thompson. \\ bat was done with those cases, if you know’? 

Mr. M UiKLi.i Theie wen* a tew convictions; ,‘12 were nolle-prossed a week 
ago, and 60 were acquitted. Mr. Scott referred to those who were acquitted. 
There were perhaps 80 convictions—actual convictions. 

Mr. Thompson. By a petit jury? 

Mr. M vuelll No; wo waived. This was convicted by the court. We waived 
trial b\ jury in all cases except the cases of the leaders and four or live other 
case^. 1 believe. 

Mr Thompson. Before what court wore these 80 cases tiled that were con- 
\ icted 

Mr. M vkki.lt. Before the court of quarter sessions. Well, you mean tried. 
The court of quarter sessions was where (hoy waived the jury. But when they 
waived the jury they came before the court of special sessions. 

Mr. Thompson. Who was (he judge before whom tlie.v were tried? 

Mr. Maueu.t. Judge Klonert. 

Mr. q’uoMPsoN. Were any actions taken by the jury in strike matters, or 
any other people indicted than those you have referred to? 

Mr. Mvkklli. Well. I don't know whether I included in my statement that 
1 hi,\ wood was indicted and Quinlan and Treska and Flynn. 

Mr. Thompson. Was it sought on behalf of an.vbody to indict other people 
than those >ou have named? 

Mr. Mauklli. Yes; there was one murder committed during the strike. 

Mr. Thompson Wlmt murder was that? 

Mr. Mauki.u. The murder of Modest mo Valentino. Tie was murdered by an 
O'Brien detective employed by the manulactuicis. 1 was in the police court 
when the detective was arraigned, and there were three persons who positively 
identified Ibis detective us the man they saw shoot in the direction of Valentino 
at tin* time that Valentino fell. I have the names of the witnesses and- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Bid that matter come up before the grand 
jury? 

Mr. Mauei.lt. The matter went before the grand jury. The recorder hold 
the man without bail—hold him on the charge of murder, although the prose¬ 
cutor was there on the same day, and the recorder told me that the prosecutor 
had asked him to discharge the man. And Justice Minturu charged the first 
grand jury that was called after the murder of tins man—the April term of the 
grand jury—charged that the cast' presented against the detective was a perfect 
prinm facie case and that the grand jury ought to indict this detective lor 
murder. 

Mr. Thompson. This was the first grand jury? 

Mr. Mauklli. The first grand jury. 

Mr. Thompson Wind did the grand jury do? 

Mr. Mvuklli. The grand jury did not indict him, and he continued to remain 
in jail; andVho second grand jury was drawn and again the justice charged 
that this man ought to he indicted, and T believe that he authorized during the 
term Judge Klonert to charge the grand jury to do likewise, and I know that 
Judge Klonert did charge this grand jury to indict tin’s man. 

Mr. Thompson. What was done hv the second grand jury? 

Mr. Mauki.u. Nothing. The next grand jury was again charged by Judge 
Minturn to return an indictment against this detective, and this time Judge 
Minturu spoke with considerable feeling. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you there at the time? 

Mr. Marei.lt. T heard him myself. I believe I took down just what he said 
[referring to a memorandum]. He said, “What invisible hand is there in this 
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community that is strong enough to prevent the indictment of this man? Are 
you willing to say that our laws are respecters of persons?” These are the 
words of Justice Minturn [reading] : “What power is there in this community 
that is greater than the power of the law?” This is what 1 could write down 
hastily—Ins exacr words; and l can recall lie spoke with feeling and was very 
emphatic about the matter. The last grand jury to whom he addressed these 
remarks took up the matter of this murder and returned a finding to the court 
that they had investigated the matter and that there was no evidence of a 
reliable nature. I am not stating the exact words, but. I think in substance 
that there was no evidence of a reliable nature on which to justify an indict¬ 
ment for murder against this man, and he was discharged and is now free. 

Mr. Thompson. In other words, he has never been indicted? 

Mr. Marelli. lie has never been indicted. The grand jur.v that was m ses¬ 
sion during the strike was made up of manufacturers and busmens men who 
deal largely with manufacturers. There was not a single workingman or a 
representative of the working class on the grand jury. The grand jury is 
chosen, or was chosen at that time, by tin* shorin' of tiie county, solely. The 
sheriff chose 25, one of whom would bo excused. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the method he used in choosing them under the 
law? 

Mr. Maheli.i. Why, there was no method—well, he simply—well, he did 
choose them under a law that had been passed, called the Fielder Act. which 
provided for the selecting of men from a panel of a certain number which he 
would choose; but lie was the sole judge as to whom he was to to have 

Mr. Thompson, llow many would that panel be from which iho.se 25 would 
be chosen? 

Mr. Makei.u. Why I don’t know. T think it w r as 150. 

Mr. Thompson. You mean to say lie could look over the list and choose out 
whom he wanted? 

Mr. M.vkkli.i. Yes sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Knowing whom they were? 

Mr. M -\ui:i i.i. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And nil that? 

Mr. Maheli.i. Yes. sir 

Mr. Thompson. A panel of 150? 

Mr. Marelm. He would just choose them himself. 

Mr. Thompson. The whole panel of 150? 

Mr. M red r. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. The same wav ? 

Mr. Makkli.t. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. From out tla* citizenship? 

Mr. Mauei.u. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the law to-day? 

Mr. M VHP,i.i.i. No, sir; there is a jur.v commission to-day composed of a sheriff 
and commissioner appointed by the governor, and a larger number of names is 
chosen out of the general panel for the year; and from that- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Who was the sheriff at that time? 

Mr. M vuei.lt. Amos IT. Kadcliffe, who is sheriff at the present time. 

Mr. Thompson. What, if any. attitude did he take in the matter of that 
strike, if he took any? 

Mr. Maukelt. Oh, I don’t know of any altitude he took; I don’t know of any 
at all. All I know is that the jury that sat during the period of the strike was 
made up of manufacturers and business men, and not a single workingman or 
representative of the working class was on it. 

Mr. Thompson. Which includes, of course, not a striker? 

Mr. Maueu.t. Not a striker; no. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the present power of the commissioner and sheriff 
in regard to drawing the grand jury? 

Mr. Mareu.i. They have power-—they make up a list of 500 names, I believe, 
for the petit jury and of 500 mimes, I think, for the grand jury. 

Mr. Thompson. And that list is made by selecting the names themselves? 

Mr. Makeixt. They select the names themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. They are not taken Mindly from the voting list or anything 
like that? 

Mr. Marei.lt. No; they select the list themselves, and the list must he—I may 
be inaccurate as to the number of names, but as to the method I think I am 
correct; but that list is submitted to the supreme court justice who must ap- 
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prove it, and then from that list of 300—the graml-jury list—the grand jury is 
drawn; and from the list of 500 the petit jury is drawn. That list stands for 
a year, I think. 

Mr. Thompson. From the? list of 300 how is the grand jury drawn under the 
law? 

Mr. Marelli. By the commissioners. The two commissioners choose from the 
300. 1 believe the names are put in a box and the required number of names 

taken. 

Mr. Thompson. Without knowledge of who or what names are to be taken? 
Mr. Marelli. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. That is the provision of the law at the present; time? 

Mr. Marklll. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What oilier statement have you to make with reference to the 
strike, tin* conduct or the attitude of the olllcials or of the citizens or of the 
strikers themsel\os v 

Mr. Mauri m. The newspapers—T ha\o had tin 1 files brought here—the news¬ 
papers were very bitter against the strikers and the strike leaders. The 
articles were really incendiary in their nature against the loaders, and if you 
wish I can read them. 

Chairman Walsh. We will have to depend on merely general statements as 
to the general attitude. 

Mr. Thompson. You have the papers here that hn\o the statements in 0 

Mr. Mvuklu. Yes, sir; the papers were very hitter 

Mr. Thompson. Which papers? 

Mr. M vrelm. Particularly the Paterson Press and the Paterson Call. The 
Paterson News was rather hitter against tin* l. W. W., though not so much— 
didn’t show such a spirit of animosity against the sinkers in general. The 
Paterson (Guardian, the other paper, was against both the strikers and the 
strike loaders, although not so bitter as the Pi ess and the Call And the 
Press—there are articles in the Paterson Press, published around the middle of 
March, which are practically an invitation to the public to treat Haywood. 
Flynn, and oilies in an illegal and unlawful manner. 

Mr. Thompson. If there is any language you would like to quote from in 
particular- 

Mr. Markt li (interrupting). No; 1 haven't got—I don’t remember the lan¬ 
guage; the only thing l could do would he to refer you to the tiles. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, have you any particular dates of any papers that you 
want to refer us to? 

Mr. Mvkelli. March 8 in the Press—March i), 10, and 11 of the Paterson 
Press. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you the pages there’ 

Mr. Marelli. No; not the pages. 

Mr. Thompson Just gi\e us what you ha\e. 

Mr. Marelli. That is what I June—the papers of March S, 0, 10, and 11 
of the Paterson Press. And there was an editorial in the Press of April 1, 
which says that those that are arrested will surely he convicted—the strikers 
arrested—the leaders arrested will surely he convicted. Quinlan, Patrick 
Quinlan, was the first of the leaders to he tried under the indictments that wen* 
returned by the strike grand jury against the leaders. He was tried some 
time in the early part of May. He was charged with having said in Turn 
Hall, in the course of a speech: “1 move that we go 1o the mills. That wo 
get thorn out of the mills, that we club them out, knock them out, anyway to 
got them out.”. Words like that. I can’t remember the exact words. Perhaps 
the police can. There were eight or mm* of them that testified at the trial, 
and they repealed word for word a sentence of about three or four lines and 
said that they could remember tin* exact words of that sentence after having 
heard it. but once. He was tried, I say. around about the first part of May or 
around the early part of May, and the jury stood 7 to 5 for his acquittal. 
The verdict was returned on Saturday morning. I believe the jury were out 
all night Friday night, and then the newspapers- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What was the verdict? 

Mr. Marki.i.i. Disagreement. Mr. Dunn, the prosecutor, announced that he 
would try the case. I think, the following Monday—try it right away. The 
newspapers then began to talk about this disagreement. There were editorials 
in those two newspapers in which, in polite language, the Jurymen wore in¬ 
sulted, their integrity was questioned, and one of the licwsnapers went so far 
as to say that the next jury will surely convict Quinlan. In other words, they 
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in substance, declared that the failure of the jury to convict, the failure of 
the jury to agree, was a disgrace to the community, and that some ulterior 
motives must have controlled the jurors. That had its effect, of course, neces¬ 
sarily must have had its effect on the second trial, which lasted about- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). What other publications, what dates, what 
papers ? 

Mr. Markllt. The Call and the Press. 

Mr. Thompson. What dates? If you haven’t got those handy, will you 
furnish them to the commission at some later date? 

Mr. Mauelll Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. To-morrow? 

Mr. Marklij. May 10 was the date. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there anything further you want to say? 

Mr. Marklll Well, I think that the commission ought to know’ the attitude 
of the authorities toward the strikers and toward the others; how there was a 
general spirit of antagonism that was created and that exised here. 1 have 
told you how very strict the jury was, the grand jury was, toward those de¬ 
tectives, very considerate, the detective who committed the murder during the 
strike. There were three men—one Herman and two Italians—who wen* 
indicted for an atrocious assault and battery on OMicer Love. When the case 
was tried, witness after witness was placed on the stand by the State, and not 
a partnle of evidence was adduced as to one of the defendants. After the 
State’s case was closed, the judge was constrained to ask the prosecutor if 
the Indictment contained the names of two instead of three defendants, and 
the prosecutor said there were three defendants named. The three defendants 
were present in court, and, of course, the judge ordered that the indictment be 
quashed so far as this one defendant was concerned. 

So you see liow cureless the grand jury was to indict workers. Here was 
a man whose name was not mentioned at all in the trial, ami yet he was in- 
dieted and had to go through the trial. How careless they were with regard 
to the strikers, and yet how' careful they were with regard to some one repre¬ 
senting the manufacturers’ side. 

Mr. Thompson. In what other form did this spirit you speak about manifest 
itself? 

Mr. Markm.!. Well, it made itself manifest, I think, in those wholesale arrests 
that were made. 

Chairman Walsii. Commissioner hen non would like to ask you a question 

Mr. Mahelli. Yes, sir. 

Coinmiesionor Lennon. Were these arrests and Indictments really because 
of the fact that the men refused to work, or were they because of a violation of 
law? 

Mr. Mahellt. I think because the men refused to work. I think it was an 
attempt to break up the strike. Judge Minturn agreed with us that a fair 
and impartial trial could not be had by a jury composed of Passaic County 
men, and it was on these papers which I presented to him on an application 
that we made for a foreign jury to try all the indicted leaders after Quinlan 
had been convicted. We applied for a foreign jury, for men composed of 
people from a county other than Passaic County after Quinlan had been con¬ 
victed, and to sustain our contention that a fair and impartial trial could not 
he had we produced those papers, and it was on those newspaper article* 
alone that Judge Minturn granted our application. lie said that it was as a 
result of the articles in those papers that the slate of public mind was created, 
two states of public mind, one for tin* strikers and one against the strikers, 
and that it would he impossible to get anyone possessing a state of mind abso¬ 
lutely fair and impartial. 

We tried the cases with a foreign jury, and in neither case was there a 
conviction. Disagreements in each case. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will now stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Marelli, please return at that time. 

(Thereupon, at fi o’clock p. n»., June 10, 1014, an adjournment was taken until 
June 17, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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Patkilson, N. J., June 17, 7.0/J —10 a. m. 

Present: Chairman Walsli, Commissioners Lenhon and Commons; also Wil¬ 
liam O. Thompson, counsel. 

Chairman Walsh. The commission will he in order. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Marelli will please take the stand. 

Chairman Walsh. I think you were right m the midst of a statement when 
we adjourned. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MAREILI—Continued. 

Mr. Mauki.it. I wish to make clear to the commission the matter of the illegal 
convictions mad'* during the strike to which l called your attention. I have 
slated to you that every case of conviction for disorderly conduct that was ap¬ 
pealed to tin* higher courts resulted in a victory tor the strikers, either by the 
decision by tin* court or by tin* abandonment by the uty authorities. We took 
up in this manner about eight or nine cases. I don’t wish to he understood that 
these wen* the only cases ot illegal convictions for disorderly conduct. In fact, 
in our judgment, most of tin* convictions for disorderly conduct were illegal. 
\\ e did not take them up because of tin* costs involved, and also because of the 
fait that tin* penalties imposed were small, and il was deemed better for the 
strikers to pay the penalty either in lines or jail sentences than to take the 
matter up to the higher courts. 

In tin* matter ot the costs, I would like jo show the viewpoint of the courts 
in regard to them in order to show the discrimination that is made between 
property and human rights. In each of the cases ot Haywood, Tresca, and 
J.essig, which were appealed to the supreme court, reference to which 1 made 
yesterday, the costs—that is, the actual disbursements—amounted to about $50 
for tin* printing of the cases and tin* court costs. 

rimirman Waisii. Each individual case? 

Mr. Mahki.lt. Each case. The (ourt rendered its opinion in each ease with¬ 
out reference to costs. We, on notice to 11a* city attorney, asked the supreme 
court for costs. The supreme coin! refused to allow us costs on the theory 
that costs were never allowed m matters where a pallia* official was a defendant. 
Some time ago in tla* city of Paterson an ordinance was passed by tin* hoard 
of alderman requiring the Erie Hail road, which passes through this city, to 
establish a grade crossing at one of the crossings in this city. If this crossing 
could have been established it would have been for the benefit of the public. 
'Pile Erie Kadroad believed that the ordinance was an illegal one, and by writ 
of certiorari, the same kind ot a writ that we obtained in the striker cases to 
review the convictions before the recorder, asked the supreme court to review 
the legality of the ordinance. The supreme court decided in favor of the Erie 
Railroad and allowed the Erie Railroads costs against the city. I wish to bring 
out this point, that in the one case we have an appeal made when* property 
rights alone are involved, where, it the city had been successful, the public 
would have benefited, but where costs were allowed, and in the other eases 
where human rights alone were involved costs were denied. 

In the early part of the strike the strikers were held mostly on charges of 
disorderly conduct, lbit. I presume tin* city authorities believed that perhaps 
the convictions for disorderly conduct would not he sustained by the upper 
courts, and so therefore the strikers wore held under a law passed during the 
reign of Charles II in 1C>(>5, called a law against unlawful assemblages; and 
most of the strikers, as I say, were therefore hold under this charge, and most 
of the strikers, as I have indicated to you. who were held under this charge 
were ultimately discharged. Their eases were not brought to trial. They were 
not indicted—most of them were not—and the cases against most of them that 
were indicted were dismissed on trial or were nolle-prossed without trial. 

Patrick Quinlan was ilu* first of the leaders who was tried. He was indicted 
for inciting to riot. There were three indictments returned against him on that 
charge, and one indictment was returned against him for unlawful assemblage. 
His case was tried before a jury in Paterson, and the trial resulted ill a dis¬ 
agreement. 

Immediately the prosecutor gave notice that he would try the ease in the 
course of two days. 1 think the jurv’s return was made on Saturday morning 
and the prosecutor announced that he would retry the case on Monday morning. 

The second trial resulted in a conviction. 

At each of these trials there were about eight or nine police officers who 
testified that Quinlan hail uttered the words he was charged with having ut- 
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tered in the indictment. Nobody else tost Hied regarding this except the police 
officers. On the other side there were 150 or 35 welkins men and women who 
were at the meeting where these words were alleged to ha\e been uttered who 
testified that not only were tho words not uttered by Patrick Quinlan but that 
he did not speak at all oil this occasion 

The case was appealed to ihe supreme court, and the supreme court sus¬ 
tained this conviction. An appeal has been taken or is about to he token by 
us to Ihe court of errors and appeals, which is the highest court in this State. 

Chairman Walsh. That is the Quinlan case? 

Mr. Mareli i. In the Quinlan case. 

Chairman Walsii. Ts he on hail now? 

Mr. Mmiklli. Yes, sir; $5,000 bail on this one charge, and then under two 
or threo thousand dollars had on the other indictment. 

Chairman W\lsii. Well, is this the case in which he has been sentenced to 
from 1 to 15 years? 

Mr. Makklli. From 2 to 15 ,\eurs. 

Chairman Walsh. Two to fifteen years? 

Mr. Makkll. Yes; and a fine of $500. 

Chairman Walsh. Was (here some action on that lately, within the last 
few da\s? Was be given relief bail, or anything of that sort v 

Mr. Makklii. No; on account of my attendance here at the hearings I have 
been unable to get the writ, or, rather, the appeal trom the supreme court to 
the court of errors and appeals scaled. As soon as I am through here, 1 will 
attend to that. 

Chairman Walsh. But you get that as a matter of right; it is not disere- 
f ionary ? 

Mr M \iu ii i. Yes; ns a matter of right. Tt was thereafter, after Quinlan's 
conviction, that we obtained an order from Justice Minium to have all of the 
indicted leaders tried with a foreign .jury. However, wo did not ask for a 
foreign jury in the case of Alexander Scott, and lie was tried by a local jury, 
made up of Ihisiihns men and manufacturers. The charge against him ap¬ 
peared to us to be so ridiculous that we did not think it necessary to got a 
foreign jury in Ins ease. 

llowe\er, the jury convicted him. No defense' was put in in his behalf, 
bemuse wo did not deem il necessary. And 1 recall that after the comietmn 
I had a conversation with one of Ihe jurymen who eomiefed lnm. 

Thi'' nimnan had a couple of weeks previous to the trial written a letter, 
or sent - letter under Ins signature,to flu* newspapers, in which he severely 
criticized the county judge for granting a license* to a certain individual to 
keep a saloon near the factory ol this junman. This juryman keeps a tin- 
can factory in flu* city ot Passaic, or near the cits of Passaic. 

I wish to say that our county judge here is also the* county excise commis¬ 
sioner. He giants licenses to sell liquor to all persons who desire or who 
appl.v, to sell liquor outside of the city ot Paterson and the city of Passaic 

1 said to him, “"Why in the world did \ou vote tor a conviction in Scott's 
case for ci it mixing the acts, when pm joursell a couple of weeks ago criti¬ 
cized the judge of the court for granting a certain license*'*’ and lie said to me, 
“Well, I had just reasons for criticizing the judge*.” “Well,” 1 said. “Scott 
thought he had just reasons for criticizing Ihe police.” And we* parried hack 
and forth, and finally he said to me, “1 will toll von why I voted for com m- 
1 ion.” lie said, “There was an article in tins issue of The Issue wherein 
Hus article criticized the police, criticizing the United Slates <io\eminent leu- 
building new warships, and I could not stand for that, and therefore 1 voted 
to convict him on this charge.” 

The supreme court in its opinion in reversing the verdict brought in against 
Scott said that the judge of the remit ought to have either quashed tin* indict¬ 
ment or ought to have directed the jury to bring in a verdict of not guilty. 

Shortly after the supreme court rendered its opinion in the Scott case the 
prosecutor caused the grand jury that was sitting at the time in this county 
to indict Scott again, on the same article, only this time he caused him to he 
indicted on the charge of criminal libel instead of the charge of inciting hos¬ 
tility to any and all (Joveminent. If the lower court had done what the 
supreme court said it ought to have done, had instructed flu* jury to acquit 
Scott, Scott could not have been indicted again on this publication, because 
lie would have been put twice in jeopardy for the same offense. 

The next case that was tried was that of Elizabeth Uirlie Flynn. She was 
charged with having uttered language which incited an assault on individuals. 

3SS19"—S. Doc. 415. C4-1—vol 3-32 
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Her trial lasted about throe days before a foreign jury. The jury was out 
all night and returned at about 31 or 12 o'clock the next day, and the foreman 
siiid that it could not agree. The jury was discharged and Miss Flynn has 
never been retried. 

The same witnesses—the same police ollicers—who testified in the Quinlan 
trial testified in the Flynn trial. We had TO or T5 working men and women who 
were m attendance at the meeting where the words charged in the indictment 
were alleged to have been uttcied, who testified that those words had not been 
uttered by Miss Fly mi; that she did not advocate violence in any way, but, on 
the contrary, she advised peace. 

And, to slow the animosity of the newspapers, the next morning after the 
jury had returned that they could not agree, m the Morning (Till there appeared 
an article that as the jury came in I was standing opposite the jury, and that 
I winked at one of the jurymen and that tins jury man winked back at me, which 
was an absolute falsehood, as I did not know the juryman, I bad never seen 
him before, and 1 had never m my life spoken to lum. 

The next one to la* tried was Carlo Tresea. He was tried by a foreign jury 
and lie was charged with inciting the strikers to an assault on individuals. His 
trial lasted but half a day, as we did not put m any defense, and there, too, the 
jury disagreed. Mr. Tresea lias not been n tried. 

Chairman Wvi.sii. Is Mr. Tresea still in the city V 

Mr. Makkj.u. 1 beg your paidon? 

Chairman Walsh. 3s Mr. Tresea still liung in this oily? 

Mr. M uiku.i, No, sir. lie h\es m New York, 1 understand 

Mr. lb,Ml was indicted for ad\oeahng the dost i action of pioperly. In his 
case we waived trial by jury, as there was no denial that lie had uttered the 
words he was alleged to lm\e uttered; hut we held that the uttering of those 
words did not constitute a crime, lit 1 was tried without a jury’ and convicted 
Ills case was taken to the supreme court on appeal and is stdl pending there. 

Mr. Haywood was indicted for inciting hostility to the police force. Jle is 
Alleged to have said these words; 

“ When we arc organized we will he able to take the badges from the police¬ 
men, and the butchers will not stdl them meat.” 

\Yc (eel so certain of success m 3us case that a couple ol months ago I person¬ 
ally went to the prosecutor and told him that we would waive trial by jury in 
lus case and have the court alone try Ins case, which the prosecutor refused to 
do. A great deal has been said against Mr. Haywood—a gieat deal was said 
against him in these newspaper articles to which l referred yesterday, lie was 
here three or four days a week during the strike, and yet the worst they could 
find against him was the uttering of those words. That is all they leave against 
him. That Is the only indictment against lum—an indictment which, apparently, 
they do not dare to bring to trial; and if they do not bring it for trial very soon 
we shall ask that a day lie set for Ins trial 

I believe 1 have gone over the trials of the indictments of the leaders. I wish 
to say that Haywood was indicted only on this one charge; Miss Flynn was 
indicted on three charges; and Tresea was indicted on three charges. None of 
those charges, as l have indicated to you, have been disposed of, except the one 
charge against lloyd, who was indicted on two charges, and the one charge 
against Quinlan. 

The newspapers were very severe. They did something that was unheard of, 
in my judgment: They criticised both Mr. Hunt seeker and myself for our energy 
in tile defense of the strikers and the strike leaders; and in one editorial we 
were practically urged to retrain from further delending the strike leaders. In 
one publication there appeared a letter written by a manufacturer, in which Mr. 
Iluntsecker and myself were very severely criticised. 

There were only two cases of alleged police brutality that were brought to 
our notice as counsel for the strikers. Both o( the cases were referred to by 
Mr. Alexander Scott yesterday. One was a case of an alleged assault by Police 
Officer Dully on a woman. Wo had the affidavit of the physician and affidavits 
of a number of witnesses concerning the alleged assault. A complaint was 
made by this woman against Police Officer Dully, but, I believe, nothing ever 
came of the complaint. 

The other case was against Officer Love, who was alleged to have assaulted 
a couple of men in the Totovva section of this city by*clubhing them and knock¬ 
ing them down with his club. It was also said that he had beaten one of these 
prisoners in the patrol wagon ns the prisoners were being taken from Totovva 
to the police station. A complaint was also made against Officer Love, but 

u 
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nothing over came of the complaint. Those were the only two cases brought to 
our attention as counsel for the strikers—of assault by the police. The police 
were generally not brutal toward the strikers, but I think that was due largely 
to the extraordinary self-control on the part of the strikers. There was not a 
single instance in the whole strike of mob violence, so far as the strikers were 
concerned. The only Instance of \iolence was that one that l related yesterday 
with reference to this private detective. The policemen, too—-omo of them—had 
brothers and sisters employed in the silk factory who were on strike; and there 
were some policemen with whom I talked who were sympathetic with the 
strikers. Rut they certainly resorted to and did make indiscriminate arrests, 
as the results show. 

The police ollieers sometimes do not seem to understand what constitutes dis¬ 
orderly conduct. Ollieers are given orders to make arrests, or were gi\en orders 
to make arrests, and they would make them regardless of what was being 
done by the strikers. Tt seems that this is done in all strikes. I ha\e been 
engaged in defending strikers in the city of Paterson for the last eight jears. 
I am employed in almost e\ery strike. 1 am employed in a strike going on hero 
and tried a striker’s case this morning, whore a striker had boon arrested for 
distributing handbills. The case, how oxer, was dismissed against him. When 
I read of the conduct of the police and the constitilled authorities in other 
places, l must say that the police of Pa I ei son were not one-hundredth part as 
bad as they have boon in these other places of which I read. Rut 1 say this 
was due to the extreme self-<ontro! exercised h\ the strikers. There were, of 
course, a few individual isolated cases ol assault and battery, where strikers 
would, on the quiet, perhaps, assault a man; but there were very few ot those 
cases. I do not believe there were 15 who were indicted tor assault and battery 
dm ing the sirike. 

As J say, the strikers exercised extreme self-control, and these stones about 
stoning of houses and the exploding of bombs were exaggerated. All these 
stoi ies came to us. 

Commissioner Wmsii. How many allegations were there of that sort, that is, 
that Ihey threw stones at houses, or stones wore thrown at house's? lloxv many 
complaints do jou recall approximately? 

Mr. M uti i i i. I only recall one or 'wo complaints. 

Commissioner W\i sit. Onl> twe>. 

Mr. Makei i i. There* wore* newspaper imports ot them ve»ry often. 

Chn ’Milan Walsh. How many oe>neede»d explosions were* there*? 

Mr. M \uei i.i. All 1 know of is half a dozen, but there 1 was not $5 worth of 
prope'rt.> de*stroye‘d in any of those explosions, and the* explosion—I recall the 
alleged explosion where I visited tlu* scene the next day. 1 think it was Hie 
llclxetm Mill, one* ot tne silk nulls he*io m the* e-itv of Paterson, and whe*re* the* 
explosion was alleged to have* taken place was right next to a pane of glass, 
and the glass was not disturbed at all. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any convictions had in the case of explosions? 

Air. Maklli i. No, sir. 

Chairman Waisii. Any arrests? 

Mr. Mauki.lt. No, sir; none that I recall; no, sir. I think I have* stated all 
that 1 have* in mind. 

Chairman W \lmt. Very we*U. I have* just one question, then. You said that 
the proceedings against certain defendants on the charge of unlawful assem¬ 
blage w'ere based upon a law enaef<*d in 1005? 

Mr. Mauelll Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Now, the information Unit they tiled in those cases, or were 
they indictments? 

Mr. Mauelll Simply informations first and indictments afterwards. 

chairman Walsh. Well, does the information in New Jersey, it is required to 
set out the law upon which it is based? 

Mr. Mauelll No. 

Chairman Walsh. And it was just for unlawful assemblage? 

Mr. Mauelll Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And the reason you say it was under the act of 1GG5 is 
that if is a commmMaw r offense in New Jersey, unlawful assemblage? 

Mr. Mauelll Yes. sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And therefore it dates back to that act? 

Mr. Mauelll Yes, sir. 

chairman Walsh. It was not brought right on that act? 
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Mr. Marklui. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MICHAEL DUNN. 

Mr. TnoMPSON. Will you Rive us your name? 

Mr. I>unn. Michael Dunn. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami your address? 

Mr. 1>i:nn. Business address, Uonmiiievdie, I'aterson, N. .1. House address, 
607 East Eighteenth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. You are prosecuting attorney of Passaic County? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. How long ha\e you been such? 

Mr. Dunn. Since April, 1011. 

Mr. Thompson. During the siik-nnll si like lien* of last year you acted as 
such prosmiting attorney? 

Mr. I n nn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. And had the direction and charge of the cases brought m the 
courts? 

Mr. Dunn. 1 es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You may toll us briefly the jurisdiction that your office has. 
Does il take charge in tin* police magistrate’s court or just the upper court? 

Mr Dunn. We ha\o charge in all criminal matters, 1ml we take special cog¬ 
nizance of cases alter they lane lasm committed by the committing magistrate, 
unless thmo are some matters of public import which comes to our attention be¬ 
fore the arrest is made. 

Chairman Wush. Do you lia\e a deputy in the lower court? 

Mr. Dunn. No. 

Mr. Thompson. In tlx-so 1.8(H) arrests or so that have been test Hied to here, 
if there were that number, that were brought before Recorder Carroll, did 
you or a representative from you appeal' m the police magistrate’s court*' 

Mr. 1 >i nx. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Then you have more particularly to do with those eases 
when they come up to the upper court? 

Mr. Dunn. The cases m which commitments were made and parties held to 
answer to the grand jury. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Did you hear tin* testimony yesterday of Mr. Marelli? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir; 1 did not. Unfortunately 1 was engagesl in the trial of 
an indictment in court and could not come down here. 

Mr. Thompson. You heard his testimony this morning? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. In which he spoke of the Quinlan case and the Scott case? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. 'Thompson. Now, with reference to tin* J.XOO or more arrests that are 
alleged to have been made at that tune that came In*fore Recorder Carroll, 
have you got any information or knowledge regarding them? 

Mr. Dinn. Only in a general way, as gleaned fimil Hie newspapers, except 
as to that portion where Judge Carroll did not deal with them under the dis¬ 
orderly net hut held them under the criminal statutes, and In that way held 
them over for the grand jury. 

Mr. 'Thompson. It was stated yesterday that tin* number of—if I have the 
figures correctly, that about 1'22 ca^es won* discharged of the 1,800; about 300 
eases were lined and sent to the upper court; that the other 1,300 cases were 
commit led to jail. Now, are you able to say anything in regard to that matter? 

Mr. Dunn. All I can say is that the grand jury found about 300 indictments 
in cases glowing out of the strike, and those indictments covered about, I 
would say. 4.10 di ft emit defendants. In some of the indictments, as you 
gentlemen will readily understand, familiar with the law, for example unlaw¬ 
ful assemblage, there would bo probably 20 or 21 names in a single indictment, 
because it occurred at a specilie place at spe< ifio time and in possibly some of 
those, some defendants might have participated a week later in some other un¬ 
lawful assemblage at another place and under other circumstances, and would 
there ho indicted. But that is about tin* number of indictments that were 
found and, as 1 say, it covers about 410 different defendants. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the cases which were taken up. It has been 
testified here, in the order taking first the Tresea case, then the Haywood 
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case, then the Lessig case, and so on, that when Ihe cases came up to the upper 
court, either hoard by the judge or by a jury, that the defendants wore released; 
and the statement has been made here as to the character of the evidence in 
those eases, particularly the Tresea and the Haywood and Lessig cases, 
where they were arrested early in the strike. What have you to say in regard 
to those cases? 

Mr. Dims. Lessig and Tresea and the other leaders who were arrested on 
the first day of the strike were not discharged for inciting to riot. They were 
indicted, and two of them had—that,is, Tresea and fJirlie Flynn Jones—have 
been tried witli a foreign jury which disagreed, and their red rial is now likely 
to take place within the course of 10 or 12 dn.vs, in those two cases especially. 
And Mr. Haywood has not been put on trial, and Mr Marelli makes a mistake 
when he sa.\s lie asked me to give him a trial That is absolutely untrue, lie 
never spoke to me urging that Haywood bo tried, or to tW a day for him to be 
tried. It is absolutely untrue. Why he said that T don’t know. 

As to the other case which arose out of the first day of Ihe strike here, the 
Quinlan case, that was tried and Mr. Quinlan was convicted and lus conviction 
was appealed to the supreme court ami that conviction has been upheld. 

As to the Scott <ase, which urns' out of an article published b.\ him in his 
Issue, which l ha\e here, of February 2S, three davs alter the strike was 
started. My construction of a statute winch had been passed in 1D0S after 
the death of President MtKinley making it a high misdemeanor for an> person 
to advocate hostility to anv and all government, was the language used in the 
statute, ami we construed that the word “any” was there with some purpose, 
and that the word “all” had a function, and in investigating we found a num¬ 
ber of cases that where those words were used in that manner in a statute 
that <1 h* word “and” may ho translated or construed l>\ the courts as “or” so 
that the statute con'd he read “any or all government ” Ami with that con¬ 
struction in mind that indictment was framed under that statute. 

II went to the supreme court, ami the.v have recently rendered an opinion in 
which they have held that the intent of Ihe legislature was that the words 
should ho taken m a conjunctive sense, and that the word “and” should bo 
given a separate meaning fiom the word “or.” and that the statute should he 
read as though tho word “anv ” was eliminated and Ihe word “and,” and that 
Ihe sentence should be read as 4 lh.s'ilily to anv and all government” pure 
and simple. In oilier vvoids, they thought that the publie polnv and the light 
of linking proper cntaism of public othcers and administrations or different 
partie- io the (government was so mm h of a right that it ought not to lie 
abridge* ami in that view the.v held that they thought that that indictment 
ought not to stand That indictment was nolle pressed, but the article was ot 
such a charm ter that when the mailer was brought to tin* attention of the 
present grand jur.v, a copy ol width I have here ami will leave the article with 
von flaw toll it was of sut’li a grossly libelous character, as a No was indicated 
m the opinion of tho judges of the supreme court, that Mr Scott ought to he 
answerable for it to the thief of point*, against whom the libel was aimed, and 
they returned an indictment against him and he has been arraigned on that 
indit tment ami a dav lived lor bis trial. 

(Mr. Dunn submitted a copy of tin* "Weekly issue, dated Paterson, N. J., 
Febi nary 28. F.)12, containing article entitled “Police Phief Hinson overrides 
constitution ”) 

Tin* Quinlan case has been decided and nlhrmod, and Mr. Quinlan lias been 
notified to appear before tlit' court on next Monday lt> take Jus judgment anti 
sentence. 

There tire two cases, as I said, which have boon frits I before and are now 
pending, because this foreign jury is outstanding in each of them, and they 
will probably be disposed of between Ibis time and the Jlh of July. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring to Hit* Tresea case, ami the Hay worn l case, ami 
the Pessig case, where the.v were arrested and charged, if T remember correctly, 
with disorderly conduct or unlawful assembly, when they lirst met at the 
Lafayette Oval and were walking downtown, those cases I understand they 
were held by the recorder, or lined, and tin* cases were taken to the supreme 
court before Judge Minturn and the cast's wen* discharged. 

1 Mr. Dunn. The oul.v man that was held among those that you have men¬ 
tioned in those cases was Mr. Haywood. There were other persons, not of tho 
leaders, that were arrested for unlawful assembly. 
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In tin* Iluywood case tin* monler, Carroll, hold Mr. Haywood for unlawful 
assembly. There was an application made for habeas corpus—Mr. Haywood 
was refusing to give bail and preferring to remain in jail. There was applica¬ 
tion for habeas corpus, and on the return of that writ 1 appeared in court and 
produced before the judge the evidence that the police were able to supply as 
to what occurred at the time they made the arrest. The arrest was made, as 
you understand, without warrant. 

The arrest grew out ot this fact: On Ihe Saturday or Friday night preceding 
this assemblage, which was arranged to take place ill Lafayette Oval on Sun¬ 
day afternoon, the police had sent for Mr. Lessig, who was then acting as 
secretary and president, 1 think—I think he was president of the local organ¬ 
ization—and told them the danger that would likely follow in case on Sunday 
afternoon a meeting of that kind should he hold in the open and any such 
speeches made as had been made previously at some of their meetings, and 
would not under any conditions consent to the holding of the meeting. They 
agreed with him that the meed mg should not be held, and would not he held, 
and that it would be called off. 

Now, instead of keeping their word, on Sunday afternoon their assemblage 
at this I,alayette'—there assembled at this Lafayette Oval from different 
quarters of the city a crowd until there were' on the grounds, as I got it from 
the police, in the neighborhood of 2,000 people. No one of those leaders had 
jet pul in an appealanee, hut as the* clock approached 2, Mr. Ha.wvood, with 
some others of the leaders, was seen approaching Lafayette Oval ironi a differ¬ 
ent street line than that on which most of them wont there, and when he ap¬ 
proached he police* who were assembled there announced to the persons who 
were* assembled there—there* were poloe*me*ti, 1 •“» or 1(5 there*—that the*y could 
not hold that meeting, and that they had promised that it would not he* held, 
and that the* crowd must disperse and go away; no mevting could he held. 
At once* tin* authority of the police was delie*d and hooted at. The*y had a cry 
1he*y used to use, kind of a boo-hoo, kind of a lonesome, wailful cry of derision, 
anil showing distaste toward the police. 

Tin* crowd candidly, m groups, seemed to scatter, as the* evidence showed, 
and were in a disposition t<> go away, and just at that time Mr. ila.vwood ap¬ 
pears on tin* scene* with one* or two other outside of town gentlemen who were 
interested in his cause*, lie sa.vs, “Well, it we* can not hold our mee*tmg here 
then we will parade somewhe*re e*lso and hold it.” 

We have a statute in this Stale* that prohibits an\ parade from being held 
on a Sunday through the* streets of the* city ol Paterson without permission 
lirst obtained from the* chief of police, and then only can it he granted in cases 
of religions societies or some .fraternal organizations as mentioned in tlie* 
statute. Hut that did not deter Mr. Jlavw'ood, and lie* started to assemble* those* 
men and started to parade* them in Paterson, past the* house's of employers, 
against whom derision was manifested as they went along, and hooting and 
interfering with people on the* sidewalk, who had to get off the sidewalks and 
get out in Ihe* si reel and le*t the crowd pass, because* they were unwilling to do 
so. And that contimii'd until well on toward the outskirts of the city. At Unit 
point the police dinned it proper that Mr. Ha.wvood. who was loading the* 
crowd, should he arrested. He* was arrested, and it was upon that charge that 
he* was accused of having participated m an unlawful assembly, violating the 
statute which 1 have just mentioned, and also violating the* unlawful assembly 
act and the* common law governing such cases; and it was upon that charge 
that ho was committed, and upon that charge* that the* investigation was made 
by Judge Minium under the habeas corpus proceedings as to whether or not 
a crime had been committed. 

Judge* Minturu decided iu that case that lie* thought, because they were not 
parading in orderly fashion, two or two, or four by four, that is was not a 
parade within the* moaning of the statute, because they were going along In a 
haphazard formation; it was not a parade and, therefore, he did not think 
they e*nme within the statute*, and he excused Mr. Haywood. Hut in so doing 
he took occasion to refer to some cases—I think it was the ease of Lord 
Gordon, when he appealed to Parliament after taking a petition there on 
behalf of some* of his constituents on the* other side*—and he thought that the 
circumstances in that case fitted this case, and decided it with some con¬ 
siderable emphasis and relished Mr. Ilaywood. 

So that was all there was to that case. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated here*, Mr. Dunn, by Mr. Marelli, that 
there* were six or eight cast's taken up, cases growing out of the* strike, grow- 
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ing out of the charges of disorderly eoiuluet and unlawful assemblage. Now, 
not taking into consideration the Quinlan ease or the Scott ease, which alleged 
other things, or the Haywood ease, which alleged some statements- 

Mr. Dunn (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And that in all of the eases they were taken up in that way 
in the upper courts, either by habeas corpus or writ of certiorari, or indictment 
by the grand jury, and then trial, and that the defendants were acquitted. Is 
that true or not? 

Mr. Dunn. That is not true. There were eases that wore tried for violations 
of ordinances which reached disorderly conduct betore the recorder. We ha\e 
a statute which pro\ ides for a review of the recorder’s judgment by the judge 
of the court of common pleas by simply giving notice of appeal, and notice 
issues from the common pleas to the recorder to send up the record before 4 him 
on which the com ml ion was founded, and then the court of common pleas 
proceeds to review that record to ascertain whether or not there was xullieicnl 
m the record to justify com n turn Now, there were many cases of that kind 
that went before the court that wore not dismissed; but with those cases T 
haven't anything to do when they would come up oil appeal. That would he 
for a \iolation of city ordinances, and the city atJorne> or city counsel would 
appear in those cases. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you don’t know, then, of those eases of your own 
knowledge? 

Mr. Dunn. I know that some of them went up mid weie upheld. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, so tar as (he cases that came up that vou took charge 
of were concerned, what were thej ? What were their names, if you know, and 
what was doin', lea\mgout the 1 lav wood and Scot i cases? 

Mr. Dunn. In ('very east' that wo iried for unlaw till assemblage we got a 
com ict ion. There wasn’t an acquittal in any cast' (hat wo tiled for unlaw Mil 
assemblage, unless we would discover absence of evidence in the cast' of A. Ik 
or (' 1), in tbt' particular case, and m that cast' they would be dismissed. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the Trosea cast' that wont up? 

Mr. Dunn. There was no Trcsca cast' that was up for review before ihe 
higher courts. Trcsca is indicted for inciting to riot, and that has boon tried, 
and the jur.v disagreed. 

Mr. Tiiowcson. Anti then, so far a vou 1 ememher, cm are positive there was 
lit) case in which lit' was involved that wont up Irom Recorder ('arroll- 

Mr. Dunn (nitonuptmg). (Mi. that Idon’t know; there might have been a 
case h'-'orc Recorder <'arroll for disoiderly conduct. 

Mr. Voomcson. No; a cast' that wont up Irom Recorder Carroll - 

Mr. Dunn (interrupting), oh, that \ don't know; there might have been a 
have been an appeal gon * up from Rot-order Carroll to the common pleas judge. 

Mr. Thompson. You know nothing about Hull? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. So that, as to the fact of these things that Mr. Marelli has 
U stilied about, as to that class of cases going up on writ of certiorari Irom 
before Recorder Carroll to the higher court, .vou are not acquainted with that? 

Mr. Dunn. No, sir; I only (halt with the crimes. 

Mr. Thompson. In regard to the grand jury, d has been stall'd here by Mr. 
Marelli that one O’Rrien detective killed a man, Modestino Valentino; said 
he was shot in the hack, and he said there were witnesses who say that they 
saw the detective shoot the revolver and saw the man fall and that the two 
things were concurrent; and that Ihe proposition of the indictment of that 
man came up before the grand jury three limes and that each of these times 
Judge Minturn drew tin' attention of the grand jury to this killing and tiien 
he finally said the last time, betore the last grand jury, whim they did not 
indict, words to this effect—I can not quote ii absolutely, but be wanted to 
know what influence there was—unseen intluenee—in the community which 
prevented the indictment of this man which the evidence showed, at least prima 
facie, had shot and killed another in Paterson. 

Did such a case come up before the grand jury? 

Air. Dunn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And what, if anything, did Judge Minturn say to the grand 
jury about the case? 

Mr. Dunn. I recollect the case very well. Mr. Modestino Valentino was an 
employee in the file works and lived m the neighborhood of the Weidmann mill; 
and on the night he was shot there was a riot in front of his house. Just pre¬ 
vious to his being shot—I am giving you now the result of the evidence', prob- 
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ably, from the examination of 50 witnesses who claimed to have been on the 
scene. 

Chairman Walsh. The effect of their testimony? 

Mr. Dunn. It is the substance; you are getting the pith of it. 

Chairman Walsh. The substance of it 

Mr I>t;nn. Yes; on that night there had been some very violent conduct 
on the part of the strikers and their sympathizers during the night, so that 
the manufacturers were—felt it their duty to supple watchmen and guards to 
protect the lives and the homes of these men who were working—these men who 
were working were not strike breakers nor scabs in any sense of the term. 
They were mechanicians, electricians, engineers, carpenters, and others, who, 
while the nulls were idle, the ditferenl mills, the masters were taking advantage 
of the opportunity to ha\e the machinery repaired and fixed up in order to save 
time when they were ready to enter again upon their work But the notion 
was injected into the minds of some of these poor fellows that those men were 
doing a great harm to the cause, and in consequence, just as T say, a few 
days before this riot took phue. there laid been stoops blown off the houses, 
and bombs had been exploded in the rear ot houses where people were sleeping, 
and the glass of the windows shattered and thrown uikui the hods of children 
and \vi\es~— 

Chairman Wvrsn (mtemipting) Wen* those the houses of these mechanics? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W\lsh. In all instances? 

Mr. In n\. In most instances; so on this occasion the fooling was quite 
hitter, and then* wore two men to go t<> guard two certain houses, both houses 
located upon the East Side, as I recall it. now. And they felt it necessary 
that the O'Brien delect iu»s. of whom these men were members, these men 
being connected with lhe AVcidm.onn works, should escort them down to the 
trolley car oil Bi\er Street, at the corner of liner Strebt and Fifth Avenue, 
near the Weidinaim null; and so they were escorted, and they reached the corner 
of River Street and Fifth A\enue. and while they weie wailing for a car a hos¬ 
tile crowd assembled of two or three hundred men, who live all around there, 
and they began to boot and yell, and began to make demonstrations. So that 
these two men, together with the lne or six Ilia! neioinpanied them, loll unsafe 
to remain there, and they started hack down the street to (he works to gel 
assistance, which they did. and returned with tweho or fifteen, and were then 
escorted in safety upon the ear. Then the 15 started to return hack to the 
works, walking down on the right-hand side of the street as they approached 
the works, the crowd, consisting thou of seven or eight hundred strikers and 
their associates, ami sight-seers and curiosity people, following; and they 
hooted and yelled at these men as lhe> approni hod on down loward the works. 

When the men got to a point on the corner ot the street, just (his side—when 
1 say “this side” I mean tins side of the Erie'track, at which corner there 
is a saloon located—I speak of that as a peographieal point—when they got 
to that point, the crown on the left-hand side ot the street sit templed to inter¬ 
cept them, and on the wav down stones had boon tluown at them, and the 
hooting and yelling had been earned on; bill then the crowd attempted to 
in ten opt them to prewar Ihoir crossing the street at that point to go into the 
Woidmann works 

As the crowd made a dasli, some one seeing it -one of these detectives 
hollered: “Turn about; charge and driw them back.” And instantly on that 
being done, there weie in the neighborhood of 17 or IS shots fired. That is, 
between the “turn about, taco about, charge.*’ And the crowd started to run 
down the street. Now. one of those shots lot Mr. Modestino (Valentino), who 
at that time happened to be out, as these men passed, upon his porch mid had 
turned to go in just before this command was given to “(ace about, charge,” 
And one of those shots struck Mr. Modestino under, I think it was, his right 
shoulder as he was on lus doorsill, going into his house. When this order was 
given, these men turned back toward the crowd and started down the street, 
and this man Fullerton, who was one of the O'Brien detectives, and two or three 
detectives, wen' seen to fire their pistols in the air back toward River Street, 
which would be toward the east, ns they were going down there. After it was 
discovered that Mr. Modestino was shot, and lie was taken to the hospital, and 
after the crowd started to go back, why these detectives went on into the works 
and resumed their stand in there. Then it was claimed that some of these men 
had fired this shot. Now. to ascertain who this was was the mission of the 
police, and such detectives as wo could employ; and the police immediately 
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ably, from the examination of 50 witnesses who claimed to have been on the 
scene. 
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while the nulls were idle, the ditferenl mills, the masters were taking advantage 
of the opportunity to ha\e the machinery repaired and fixed up in order to save 
time when they were ready to enter again upon their work But the notion 
was injected into the minds of some of these poor fellows that those men were 
doing a great harm to the cause, and in consequence, just as T say, a few 
days before this riot took phue. there laid been stoops blown off the houses, 
and bombs had been exploded in the rear ot houses where people were sleeping, 
and the glass of the windows shattered and thrown uikui the hods of children 
and \vi\es~— 

Chairman Wvrsn (mtemipting) Wen* those the houses of these mechanics? 

Mr. Dunn. Yes. sir. 

Chairman W\lsh. In all instances? 

Mr. In n\. In most instances; so on this occasion the fooling was quite 
hitter, and then* wore two men to go t<> guard two certain houses, both houses 
located upon the East Side, as I recall it. now. And they felt it necessary 
that the O'Brien delect iu»s. of whom these men were members, these men 
being connected with lhe AVcidm.onn works, should escort them down to the 
trolley car oil Bi\er Street, at the corner of liner Strebt and Fifth Avenue, 
near the Weidinaim null; and so they were escorted, and they reached the corner 
of River Street and Fifth A\enue. and while they weie wailing for a car a hos¬ 
tile crowd assembled of two or three hundred men, who live all around there, 
and they began to boot and yell, and began to make demonstrations. So that 
these two men, together with the lne or six Ilia! neioinpanied them, loll unsafe 
to remain there, and they started hack down the street to (he works to gel 
assistance, which they did. and returned with tweho or fifteen, and were then 
escorted in safety upon the ear. Then the 15 started to return hack to the 
works, walking down on the right-hand side of the street as they approached 
the works, the crowd, consisting thou of seven or eight hundred strikers and 
their associates, ami sight-seers and curiosity people, following; and they 
hooted and yelled at these men as lhe> approni hod on down loward the works. 

When the men got to a point on the corner ot the street, just (his side—when 
1 say “this side” I mean tins side of the Erie'track, at which corner there 
is a saloon located—I speak of that as a peographieal point—when they got 
to that point, the crown on the left-hand side ot the street sit templed to inter¬ 
cept them, and on the wav down stones had boon tluown at them, and the 
hooting and yelling had been earned on; bill then the crowd attempted to 
in ten opt them to prewar Ihoir crossing the street at that point to go into the 
Woidmann works 

As the crowd made a dasli, some one seeing it -one of these detectives 
hollered: “Turn about; charge and driw them back.” And instantly on that 
being done, there weie in the neighborhood of 17 or IS shots fired. That is, 
between the “turn about, taco about, charge.*’ And the crowd started to run 
down the street. Now. one of those shots lot Mr. Modestino (Valentino), who 
at that time happened to be out, as these men passed, upon his porch mid had 
turned to go in just before this command was given to “(ace about, charge,” 
And one of those shots struck Mr. Modestino under, I think it was, his right 
shoulder as he was on lus doorsill, going into his house. When this order was 
given, these men turned back toward the crowd and started down the street, 
and this man Fullerton, who was one of the O'Brien detectives, and two or three 
detectives, wen' seen to fire their pistols in the air back toward River Street, 
which would be toward the east, ns they were going down there. After it was 
discovered that Mr. Modestino was shot, and lie was taken to the hospital, and 
after the crowd started to go back, why these detectives went on into the works 
and resumed their stand in there. Then it was claimed that some of these men 
had fired this shot. Now. to ascertain who this was was the mission of the 
police, and such detectives as wo could employ; and the police immediately 
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tain his family, and he did not feel that working in a strange field over in 
Astoria he could be criticized as interfering with the possible adjustment of the 
strike in Paterson. 

And begged of them to go away and let him alone, and so did his other 
friend, who was a neighbor living next door. And they said, “No; you have 
got to quit work or we will fix you.” They lived up in Totowa, their families 
did, and they li\ed up in Totawa on Uyerson Street, I think. On Sunday 
evening following this visit to them in Astoria there appeared at the house of 
Mr. I>e Nopoll a tall fellow whose name I can’t recall just now, and a shorter 
fellow, the .shorter IV!low being one of the parties who had been over to 
Astoria tty mg to get him to quit work. And they demanded to know—hap¬ 
pened to hud both men together at the front fence talking—what they were 
going to do in reference to quitting work, and they explained again their posi¬ 
tion, that d was impossible to do that unless they wanted their families to 
stane. And with that the smaller fellow pulled out a hlnekfuck from under his 
coat and lul 1 110 smaller fellow across the head, and the other follow pulled a 
gun, and Mr. HeNopoli, whose wife happened to be standing by, and she jumped 
in between them, and as she did this big brute fired his gun, struck and felled 
Mrs. I>e Nopoli to ground, and Mr. 1 >e Nopoli then stepped back and pulled bis 
gun, and the first shot doubled up the big fellow, the second shot felled him 
in tin* ditch, and then Mr. Do Nopoli picked up his wile, and a crowd had as¬ 
sembled, and four thugs that were on the other side of the street associating 
with this pair came over and helped drag Ho Nopoli away and they carried 
him down to the corner of Rip Van Winkle A\enue and ITaledoii Avenue or 
Hamburg Avenue, and there sent for a doctor. They found him suffering from 
two bullet wounds, lie was sent to the hospital and died l think, within -t 
hours thereafter, and the result that I am giving you is from the evidence ob¬ 
tained Irom the witnesses ill each case. The grand jury felt there was justi¬ 
fiable homicide. Mr. He Nopoli was held m jail two or three months for that. 

So that this Volontino ease that has been spoken of lias been unnecessarily 
and so far as we could discover unwarrantably magnified, and it was possibly 
all due to tin' fact that it was seized upon by Mr. Haywood and Tresca and 
some of these other parties as being something that might give sympathy to 
flirir cause. And in order to make \ery sure of it they called upon Mrs. 
Modest mo. I am stating now her story. They wanted to take charge of the 
luneral and were going to aid her in her troubles and in her embarrassment, 
and she Jet them take charge of the funeral, which was a great pageant. No 
man, no matter what his otheial standing has beep in this town, no matter what 
his philanthropic manifestation ot iihciality may ha\e been toward uploading 
his people, has o\or received in this city such a pageant at the last rites as 
was tendered to Mr. Modest mo And atlorwards it was attempted, as you 
know, to he reproduced in New York 

Mrs. Modestino was left with throe little children, and she had a child horn 
to her a couple of months after Mr. Modestino dieu. 'That crowd never went 
once or near Mrs. Modestino to gi\e her a mouthful or a spoonful to eat. They 
nexer tendered her assistance or help ot any kind, and to-day two of her chil¬ 
dren are being taken care of by the Society for the Protection of Children, 
which just ga\e tins little entertainment to raise money through the Holl.v- 
.lones circus. Two are being taken can 1 of in that home. One of them is being 
lakeu care of in the Catholic Oiphan Asylum under the supervision of Fattier 
McNulty, and the other is being assisted by Father Stein, and Mrs. Modestino 
was obliged yesterday to go to the hospital because of her wound. 

Mr. Thompson. There were about lio.OOO people out on strike, were there not? 

Mr. PrrsN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Fi mu your knowledge of the strike would you say it was a 
peaceful strike or one with great disorder in it? 

Mr. IH'nn. I would not call it a peace!ul strike. I have participated in 
peaceful strikes heretofore, and formerly before 1 was city counsel and before 
I was prosecutor used 1o represent the labor people. We never bad such depre¬ 
dations during those times as transpired at these times, and tins is the lirst time 
we ha\o ever had in our midst a toreigin element that seems to have no moral 
motive or moral policy on which an adjustment of differences should he based. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in your opinion this was rather a violent or disorderly 
Strike? 

Mr. Dtnn. I would so (all it. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


it 
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Mr. (Thompson. I want to got at your idea a little more definitely for the 
commission as to this spirit of a lark that you speak about. l>o you mean 
they were unpremeditated, thoughtlesssly? 

I>r. M< Bride. Thoughtlessly ; yes, indeed. The thing occurred—well, It had 
boon agitated for some time, while the papers said at a certain day at certain 
plants the employees would cease work and come out. Nobody--that was the 
lirst time anything of that kind had occurred in Paterson, and they thought it 
would probably result in one or two nulls, that there would not he any general 
strike, and lots of the employees came out laughing and singing and on a real 
lark. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, then, after these people—many of the people who 
came out oil a real lark thoughtlessly and were out of work, then they stayed 
out purposely? 

I>r. McBride. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what, in your opinion, were the causes which made 
them sta.\ out purposely? 

]>r. McBride. 1 think thev were largely influenced by tin* out-of-town agi¬ 
tators who came here and preached to lliem daily for ail of the time the strike 
was m operation. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of lntluenee, Doctor, would you feel that these out- 
of-town agitators had in order to Keep approximately 18.000 or , 20,000 people 
away trom their work it they were satisfied with it*' 

Dr McBride, Well, of the 18,000 or 20,<100 or more people who were out on 
strike- — 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Well, assuming there were 20.000, and three- 
quarters went out on a lark thoughtlessly, that would make about 18.000 or 20,- 
000; now, of those 18,000 or 20.000 who went out thoughtlessly at first but who 
finally stayed out for many weeks, 1 would like to know what influence, in 
your Opinion, the agilatois would have in Influencing 18,000 or 20.000 people 
to stay out of work for weeks, from work, the wages and conditions of which 
were satisfactory to the workers? 

Dr. McBride. The agitators preached if there was any break in the line (hat 
of course they would he treated worse than they were before the strike began, 
and those who were apparently satisfied with their conditions would he brought 
down to a lew el of those who were badly treated; and the \asl majority ot the 
strikers did m>t take any active part in the meetings of the strikers. They 
rather stayed at home waiting for some solution of the trouble, and the people 
who were at the head of the strike preached continuously that unless there 
was a solid front, if there was any break, why of course' conditions would 
remain as they were and he made worse; that m place of improved conditions, 
conditions would lx* much worse and that they would lie compelled to operate 
four looms generally throughout the entire industry here, and that the bosses 
would become more arrogant and conditions would become more intolerable, 
and finally they would he treated just as slaves And on the oilier hand, if 
they kept a united front, that they must positively win, and they would win, 
ami they assured them from week to week that in a little longer time every¬ 
thing would he as they desired it. that everything that they asked would he 
given them and that, in place of being employees that they would he the em¬ 
ployers, as they created the wealth for the manufacturers and that eventually 
they would he in possession of the mills. 

Mr. Thompson. These people stayed out quite a tew months? 

Dr. McBride. Yes; some of them live, almost. 

Mr. Thompson. And during that tune have you any idea whether they suf¬ 
fered for lack of money and means of living? 

Dr. McBride. They did. 

Mr. Thompson. Pretty severely or not? 

Dr. McBride. Yes, sir; many of them very severely, indeed 

Mr. Thompson. And these people had been working in the mills for some 
time before they went out on strike? 

Dr. McBride. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. They were acquainted with the employers? 

Dr. McBride. Largely, I bed eve. 

Mr. Thompson. But in your opinion they preferred to take Ike word and 
the say-so of outside agilatois who came in at that time, and so they stayed 
out? 

Dr McBridi. \Vhy, many of them were absolutely influenced hv tin* preach¬ 
ing of the outside agitators. They believed everything that was told them, and 
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they worshiped them really as heroes, ami yon could not talk with them. In 
my practice, which is composed almost entirely of working people, and I have 
been in practice 25 years and have treated many of them for years and years 
and was very intimate with them, but I could not talk with them It got so 
I would not discuss it with any of my patients at all. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the attitude assumed by the city administration at 
the beginning of the strike? 

Dr. Melt bide. Why, the administration was concerned in the peace and order 
of the city entirely, and we bent every effort along that line. 

Mr, Thompson. Did any organization, volunteer or otherwise, of citizens, 
assist the city administration during the progress of tin* strike, either in ad¬ 
vising or otherwise? 

Dr. Melt bide. Why, yes. There were a number of committees, one appointed 
by myself, who endeavored to try and arrange the differences, hut without 
success. I appointed a committee of 25 citizens, which did not include any 
manufacturer or any worker, composed of professional and business men, 
also clergymen, doctors, law.vers, ami business men, all of them, who endeavored 
and had hearings in city hall and had both sides specify their differences or 
grievances, winch was done, but there was no result possible. 

Mr. Thompson. Did both sides come Indore this committee? 

Dr. McBride. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. How early in tins strike was this committee appointed? 

Dr. McBride. I imagine about a month alter the slnkc began. 

Mr. Thompson. About the latter part of March? 

Dr. McBride. Yes. Other committees were appointed, too 

Mr. Thompson. How long did this committee meet during this time treating 
with both sides, it you know? 

Dr. McBride. Several weeks. 

Mr. Thompson. Did they have man.v meetings? 

Dr. McBride A number of them; >es 

Mr. Thompson. Did tins committee have am particular name? 

Dr. M< Bride. Why, the citizens’ conmniteo 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any change m attitude b> the city authorities 
during tlu 1 course of the strike? 

Dr. McBride. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Toward the strikers or other people? 

Dr. M Bride. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What organization or what < lass of individuals were con¬ 
sidered in the picking of this committee? I believe you said you did not pick 
any manufacturers or any strikers or workers. 

Dr. McBride. Why, foimer Bov. Briggs, former Attorney (tenoral, was chair¬ 
man, former Attorney (tenoral of the United States; Mr. Deyoe; Mr. Wilson, 
superintendent of schools; Bev. Doav McNulty; Rev. Dr. Isaacs; Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton; Mr. Fanning, an architect ; Mr. Lynch, a contractor; Mr. Bishop, who 
is retired, ran mines up in the upper part ot the Slate; Mr. Fonklin, a grocer; 
Mr. Cleveland, a hardware merchant. Tho->e wore among some of the names 
that 1 remember now. Mr. Boggs, who vvps a law,vor and surrogate of the 
county; former Judge Scott; Dr. Agnew; Dr Johnson; and Dr. Todd were 
among some of the members. They were ail professional and business men. 

Mr. Thompson. What action did you take, or any other of the constituted 
authorities take, to assist this committee? 

Dr. McBride. Why, 1 met with the committee in the council chamber here on 
the night of their organization and outlined tin* desire of the city authorities 
that some peaceable solution he speedily obtained of the difficulty. I enumerated 
tlie harm that was being done to the thousands of people who were on strike, 
the suffering they were enduring, many of them, and the harm that was being 
done the name of the city, and in every way pointed out, in so far as I was 
able, the necessity for some amicable arrangement whereby the difficulties 
might lie smoothed out. This committee .subdivided into a number of smaller 
committees and held meetings in tins building, when* bearings were held, and 
both sides heard; blit there did not appear to be a possibility at that time of 
getting either side to yield. Both side's were unruly, unyielding, and there 
was a lot of feeling existing on both sides, so that it was impossible to have 
any amicable arrangement settled upon. 

Mr. Thompson. At any of these meetings, Doctor, who appeared for the 
strikers, if you recall any names? 

Dr. McBride. The names of the persons? 
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Mr. Thompson. Yes. Who appeared to present the strikers’ case before this 
committee of citizens? 

l>r. McBride. Deyoe was chairman of the arbitration committee. He will be 
a witness here. I could not recall. 

Mr. Thompson. I mean on behalf of the workers, who appeared? 

Dr. McBride. Many of the workers themselves. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t recall any special man? 

Dr. McBride. No; I do not. 

Mr. Thompson. They did not stmd any leaders that you know of? 

I>r. McBride No; 1 don't recall any that they sent. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Haywood did not appear? 

Dr. McBride. No 

Mr. Thompson. Did Mr. Lessig appear? 

Dr. McBride. I can't recall that he* did. T do not recall that he did. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t recall any partuular individual appearing for the 
strikers before this committee? 

Dr. McBride. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What orders, if any. did you give to the police or to special 
deputies with reference to the action they should take* during the strike? 

Dr. Me Limn;. There was a mooting. This is the* contemplated action. There 
was a meeting that had been advertised for some* time prior to the occurrence 
of the* sir ike, and tin* night before the strike* was to take place* 1 visited the 
police station and conferred with the clued e>f police, auel while there he 
called up the* prosecutes, and had him come* down at half past 11 at night, or 
11 or the*re*abouts that night, and tlie*re bad beam a meeting in Turn Hall that 
night. This was before tin* strike began. And at that meeting some of Ihe 
speakers, eve»n helore the strike* started, began a tirade* of abuse elirce ted against, 
the eiiv authorities. Senne* of them we*re ve*r\ bitter. Some* of the attacks 
were very bitter. And alter the prosecutor arnve'd we* conte*rreMi, with thei 
le'sult that the* police* we*re* elire*ete*(l by the* Huef to maintain law anel e>rde*r; 
there must not be any i!igre*ssion flora the* prope*r com so bv <*dbe*r the* emph»\ee 
e>r the <*TiipIo\t*r; that both side's must strictly adlie're* to the* law. And that 
policy was continued as fairly and as impartiall> as it was possible* during the 
end ire* course of the strike. 

Mr. TiieiMPsow Was Ihe question of the* coming in of outsiders taken up 
at all? 

Dr. McBride By the*-—you mean the* people who e-ame in. 

Mr. TueiMPseiN. The outsideis? 

Dr. McBride Ye*s; it was taken up, and it was felt that ns long as limy 
obeyenl the law tlu*> had a period right to come* h<*ie. auel they we*re* considered 
in that light, anel were t iv,it «*el as such just as long as iluw obe\e*el the law. 

Mr. Thompson. Were* any instructions gi\e*n to ijiU*r1e*re with the*m or prevent 
the*m coming to Paterson? 

Dr. McBride. Well, lliere was a tooling that Paterson was much bette*r off 
without seune* e»f tluan. That was tatke*el over, hut no action was taken. 

Mr. Thompson. That was general public le'cling? 

Dr. McBride. Yes; anel it was a t<*e*1ing on the* part of the city authorities 
largely that Paterson would be* much better off without the emtsielcrs, and wo 
de'sire'd to se*e* our own pe'ople*, ll possible*, settle* their own difference's; anel we 
he»lieve*d lhe*y would be* able* to se'llle* the*m much belle*! and much quicker if 
left to themselves. The* e*it> authorities thought the* pe*ople here could. 

Mr. Thompson. Were* special guards omplo,\e*el by anv of the* mills, or special 
deputies; and i1 .so, what, if anv. instructions were given them by the author¬ 
ities, if any such were employed? 

Dr. McBride. The* O'Brien ele1ective»s were* e*mplo\e*el hy the \\ eielmann Silk 
Dyeing Do. There were no instructions give*n by the* authorities at all. They 
were* sworn in as deputies hy the* sheriff of the county. 

Mr. Thompson. Yem had nothing to do with them? 

Dr. McBride. No 

Mr. Thompson. Nor did the city? 

Dr. McBride. No. 

Mr. Thompson. You simply kneiw that as public knowledge? 

Dr. McBhide. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. No instruction was given to the police at all in regard to 
them? 

Dr. McBride. Not that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And yem gave none? 

Dr. Milium. No, sir. 
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Mr. Thompson. What, In your opinion is tin* cause of tho industrial impost, 
if any, that exists in the city of Paterson, or did exist at that time, or have you 
stated it before? 

Dr. MeBitum. I think that a number of the employees were underpaid and 
badly treated. I don’t think there is any question about that. On tlie other 
hand, a large number were satisfied with their conditions; conditions were proper 
and right, their employers were fair and honorable men and treated them in 
that light. Others, on the contrary, were not fair and did not treat their help 
right. That created the feeling of unrest, and a great number of the weavers 
were concerned particularly about the four-loom system, for fear that a 
number* of them would tie put old of employment as a consequence of adopt¬ 
ing the four-loom system; whether they were able to operate four looms or 
not, they felt that was one of the causes. And they felt also if they operated 
four looms they should he paid for the amount of work that they turned off. 
just as though they were operating one loom—if they operated four looms that 
they should lie paid four times as much as if they operated one. That is another 
point that caused uneasiness and a feeling of unrest. 

Chairman Walsh. In your experience. Doctor, is there any suggestion that 
you feel you could make relating to the providing of machinery to prevent such 
disturbances in the future, either by the voluntary cooperation of the employers 
and employees, or the interposition of the <lo\eminent, city or National i 

Hr. M< Ilium;. One suggestion I have to make, and one I made to the young 
mail who waited on me downstairs the third day of the strike, complaining 
about the action of the police; 1 asked these men to specify some instance 
where the police exceeded their authority or were unlawful, and they could not, 
they did not. They said, “ Cenerally." I said that is too broad: if you will 
specify Some ease or a nun.her of eases T will certainly have them investigated, 
and if die police did wrong we will icrtninly pimisli them. They could not. It 
was just a general statement that they were all doing wrong in everything they 
did Well, we discussed tho situation for a long lime, probably for an hour ami 
a half, and they finally did the tiling that t wanted them to, although I would 
not offer my advice unless asked for. They asked me wli.it 1 would adwse in 
the matter. Well, I said, now that you have asked me for my advice, I will 
gladly give it to you. If T were you. gentlemen. T would advocate tho forma¬ 
tion of a union of your own or some sa no or gum/.at ion of > our ow n, and T would 
try to gather into that oraani/.alion cvervhudy engaged in the making of silk in 
the r 'itod Stales, and 1 would select from your ranks some of the brightest 
men Hint women you have to represent you. the lewdest-headed people you have, 
Ihe mos; intelligent you have, and I would pay them properly, and I would know 
just what was being done in the silk industry throughout the entire Cnileil 
Slates. T would try to make conditions equal all over, and I would not have the 
people iii l’aterson working eight hours a day and those in Pennsylvania 10 
hours, or elsewhere', and 1 would not have llmin operating four looms in Pater¬ 
son and only two somewhere else, f would have the conditions equal in so far 
as I could possibly do it. 

Of course, that may seem impossible to you. gentlemen, lint I think at least it 
is worthy of trial. They immediately began to tell me that they could not 
secure from their ranks anybody wlio was aide to represent them; that is why 
they had the outside people to come in here and manage their affairs for them. 
I told them that either they thought I was a fool or that they were fools: that 
some of the brightest people in tile world were employed in Ihe silk mills In 
Paterson. That I know to he so. And aide to represent, anybody. And we 
finally could not get anywhere. They were just belli on one thing, whether 
right or wrong—to go ahead and follow the teachings of the men who were 
there then, anil nothing could he done to change them from that course, from 
that feeling. 

I believe that there ought to he equal eondilioiis everywhere in the silk indus¬ 
try. I think an Impartial invesligation should lie made to ascertain what is 
just and right as to hours of labor, the amount of tabor to he performed, and 
the sanitary arrangements of the places where they work. And I think that 
ought to be uniform. 1 Ihink it ought to exist not only in the State of New 
Jersey lint in all States. 

Chairman Walsh. That would imply, then, that there should he some na¬ 
tional body or some machinery provided by the (iovernment, would it? 

Dr. McBride. Yes; some national body, and if machinery would lighten the 
burden of the employee I would say yes, that should he done, too. 

(Witness excused.) 

38819°—S. Doe. 415, 04-1—vol 3-33 
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TESTIMONY OF CAPT. ANDREW J. McBRIDE. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please state your name and address? 

Capt. McBride. Andrew J. McBride; 35 Jackson Street. 

Mr. Thompson. You are captain of police? 

Capt. McBkidk. Captain of police in tins city. 

Mr. Thompson. How Ions have >ou been captain of police? 

Capt. McBkidk. I was appointed a year ago in November. 

Mr. Thompson. A year ago in November? 

Capt. McBride. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And y>n were captain of police all during the strike of last 
year? 

Capt. McBride. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Captain, wlmt was the size and character of the poliee force 
of Paterson prior to the strike? 

('apt. McBride. We bad 14!) members. 

Chairman Wai.sh. How many, Captain? 

Capt. McBride. One hundred and forty-nine members in the department. 

Mr. Thompson. That included the entire force? 

Capt. McBride. Yes, sir. They consisted of chief, 1 captain of police. I cap¬ 
tain of defectives, 1 lieutenant, 13 sergeants, 3 detective sergeants, 0 detectives, 
and 12.1 patrolmen. 

Mr. Thompson. That included all Hie detective squad, didn’t it? 

Capt. McBride. Number of members in the detective squad, lime and captain 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any additions made to the regular force during 
the strike? 

Capt. McBride. There were. Special police and deputy sheriffs. 

Mr. Thompson. You are speaking now more particularly of the poliee force 
of the city? llow many special police were sworn in during the strike’' 

Capt. McBride. We had about 00 additions, both deputy sheriffs and special 
police. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow many special police did you have, if you know? 

Capt. McBkidk. Thirty-live. 

Mr. Thompson. That would make 2f> extra special deputies? 

Capt. McBride. Provided for by the sheriff, and paid for by the county. 

Mr. Thompson. Under what authority vveie those deputies sworn in? And 
by whom were they paid? I mean, the jndice? 

Capt. McBride. The special police were sworn in by the recorder. The deputy 
sheriffs were sworn in through tbo sheriff. The deputy sheriff's were paid by 
the county, and the special police by the city. 

Mr. Thompson. Under whose orders did tlie deputies act during the strike? 

Capt. McBride. The chief of police. 

Mr. Thompson. Had he the same authority over them that he had over the 
regular force? 

Capt. McBride. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What instructions, if any. were issued by the mayor, or other 
responsible authorities, in reference to the action of the police and special depu¬ 
ties during the strike? 

Capt. McBride. Well, whatever the instructions were between the mayor and 
the chief of police. I don't know that because the chief is on his vacation now, 
and he is at the chiefs’ convention to-day in Michigan. 

Mr. Thompson. Were there any orders issued by the chief to the force di¬ 
rectly as coming from the mayor? 

('apt. McBride. Why, he took all those new men in the recorder’s court room 
In the evening, and instructed them in the school of instruction in police busi¬ 
ness, and made them understand that they were expected to do their duty, to 
protect life and property, ami be very careful in getting evidence and making 
arrests, and be very sine they were right before they would act; that they 
themselves would be held individually responsible for their acts. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, with reference to the entire force, not considering for 
the moment the special men what, if any, instructions were issued by the chief 
to the force during the strike as coming from the mayor? 

Capt. McBride. Well, when occasions would arise to show necessity for in¬ 
structions, he instructed them as occasion would require. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t recall those instructions now? 

Uapt. McBride. Why, there were various instructions. Where there would be 
great instructions and great complaints coming in from workers, that they 
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could not go along without being molested, people would come to the police' 
headquarters and complain to myself. We would try and have a thing covered 
by the officers on the posts or by sending special details with them at various 
times. We divided the force up as best we could. Of course, it was siuail In 
number to cover the section required. 

Mr. Thompson. Under whose orders did the detective force act during the 
strike, and what special Instructions were Issued to them then? 

('apt. McBride. Chief Bimson, I don't know what instructions they gave, be¬ 
cause that was between Capt. Tracy and himself. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you any explanation to make of the circumstances lead¬ 
ing to the arrest of lla.vwood, Scotr. and John Iteeil? 

Capt. McBride. Well, 1 could say In regard to Haywood. 1 hml information 
on the Friday evening previous to Hie Sunday intended meeting that they had 
the oval hired, and they would hold a meeting there, t notified the chief m 
(lie morning when he came on duly, asked him to provide for it. It was glum 
out in the hall, in Turn Hall. that, they would have a meeting there. They 
wete ordered to go. Lieut. Mosely was m charge in Hie station house on that 
Sunday afternoon—possibly I am going ahead of my story. A number of the 
representative people of the I. W. W. called on the chief and told him of their 
intention to hold a meeting, lie said, "I will not permit a meeting on Sunday to 
be held in the open.” 

lie said. “(In wind aidliority are jon acting''” 

■■The law,” lie told them. He said. “Ion permit hall playing on Sunday.” 
He says, ”1 recognize the board of aldermen us (lie governing lanly, and they 

lone tile |«>ner to make ordu.. that pro\ ide to allow that.” He says, “ You 

allow the llo|j Name to parade on Sunday.” Tito chief said, “ Yes; hut I won't 
permit a oil etis to parade on Sunday.” 

q'he.v said in answer to that, "Well, we did not come here to make trouble, 
ami v’o want to he agreeable, and we will send out seouts to-morrow morning 
and try to inleroept tla.se that would attempt to go to that meeting.” 

Tins visit to the police was alter the papers had gone to press, and it was 
announced that Hie meeting was to ho held. We couldn't call another meeting 
to notify them, and the chief told me, realizing that that was only an excuse to 
hate tlie leaders gather, no limiter what leaders—-whore the leaders go the 
i lewd will follow To prcvi'iil linn he said; “I have counseled peace and 
(|iurlness and no bloodshed m this strike, and I warn your lenders to get away 
from the o\al to-morrow. I ask no assistance from you and don’t want it. Wo 
will la. 1 i care of Hie situation.” 

The i, -ult was Hie leaders went up there just the same; the crowd followed. 
Lieut. Mosely was ill charge in tin' afiernoon, and lie sent Sergt. Fitzpatrick 
with two or three men up there to see that there would be no meeting held. 
The crowd gathered so large before tin' loaders came, and when the leaders 
assembled, why, pat I icnlarly Mr. Haywood, and, I understand, I.essig was 
there, the sergeant told —oh, the sergeant thought that possibly be did not have 
sufficient force to cope with the situation cmreetly, and he phoned down for 
help to disperse the crowd when he chose to do so. The lieutenant sent up the 
wagon with Sergt. Ryan and about six or eight men. I think. Hut in the mean¬ 
time he was able to disperse llieni, and the throng wont on. and the sergcnnl, 
ot Course, was ordered to remain on the ground—Sergt. Fitzpatrick—to see 
that there would he no attempt at making a speech there: so. of course, ho 
remained there, and told Sergt. Ryan that he hotter proceed with tin* wagon 
and squad and see what might turn out with that limb that went down in Ids 
direction, out of sight. As a result, Sergt. Ryan told me (lint when they got 
at lluledon Avenue the mob was mat-clung m Hie streets, on the sidewalk, more 
or loss disorder, the people couldn’t pass orderly on the sidewalks coming in the 
opposite direction, and in stop the commotions of that kind, as the leaders had 
been warned not to go there, he decided, for the peace of the community on 
Sunday, lie would take- them in, which la- did. 

As you are possibly aware of the arrest of Haywood through the courts; I 
was not up there and did not keep in touch with it. 

Mr. 'Thompson. In regard to the arrest of John Heed, do you recall anything 
about that? 

(’apt. McBride. John Reed? 

Mr. Thompson. Or of Alexander Scott? 

(’apt. McBride. John Itecd, arrested by Edward McCormick April 28. 7.22 in 
the morning; charge, being a disorderly person. T’Hat occurrence happened on 
Van llouten Street, opposite where all the large mills are. It is a thickly set- 
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tied population of Italians; all Italians in that neighborhood, practically, and 
they are very old-time, neat houses, according to the old architecture; there 
arc 1 some very old stoops, old-fashioned, and hold a number of people, and it 
hail been the worst place that we had to contend with for disorder from the 
Edison Works down to Mill Street during the strike. ‘They would gather in 
large numbers on the stoops, hiss, and insult, and at sound trues stone people; 
look around, you couldn't see. Of course, we didn’t have so many police there* 
we had to distribute them around the different parts of the city. 

Edward McCormick is a fine, decent, le\el-headed, careful policeman, and a 
great sympathizer as a labor man. He ordered them to get off that step. Tins 
man Reed, whom lie never saw, to his knowledge, before, or knew', lie seemed 
to become the spokesman of (he crowd; lie refused, lie said, “ If you don’t get 
off and go about your business, I will arrest you.” lie says, “I came here for 
that purpose.” Of course, he didn’t know that he was from out of town at the 
time, and McCormick is a very determined fellow, perfectly fearless, but sympa¬ 
thetic, but lie did Ins duty when required to do it; I can assure you of that, lie 
took him to the box and had quite a scene, and sent him m; and, of course, all 
the New York newspapers were phoning ail day about Roed’s arrest. He was a 
newspaper man. We had more inquiries about him than about Haywood all 
through tiie strike. That was, I claim, a good deal of the cause of the New 
York papers making a burlesque out of tin* action of the police on every occa¬ 
sion—the arrest of John Reed. He was the promoter of that agent, I believe, 
down there in Madison Square (Harden for the I. W. W., and was, from all I 
could 'earn, affiliated in every way with them—one of the indirect leaders, 
managers. 

Mr. Thompson. Referring t<> the Alexander S<ott case. 

Capt. McBride. Mr. Scott—I was about sending out the night forces, which 
were small at the time - 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Captain, I guess we might desist now. You 
will he recalled at 2 o’clock. 

The commission will now adjourn until 2 o’clock sharp. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., the commission adjourned, to meet again 
at 2 o’clock.) 

AFTFIl RECESS— 2 oVlAM’K M. 

Chairman Walsh. Capt. McBride, please resume the stand. You wore just 
referring to the Alexander Scott ease when we adjourned. 

Capt. McBride. Scott was arrested by Sorgt. Lord February 23 in the audi¬ 
torium on Ellison Street, at a meeting held there by the labor people that night, 
and which Air. Scott had addressed. He was arrested by Sergt. Lord oil a 
warrant issued on tin* complaint of Chief Bimson, charging criminal libel He 
was not arrested until alter the meeting was finished. It was announced from 
the platform that he was arrested. The howling mob that followed threatening 
violence, kicking tin* detect i\os that surrounded Sergt. Lord, and tiring missiles 
at them. The sergeant and squad were prevented trom coming direct to the 
station house down Ellison Street, which was the nearest way. They had to 
take down Church Street as a subterfuge and up Van Houten to Washington; 
thence hack up to the station. When they reached Ellison ami Church the 
crowd became threatening and demonstrative ami abusive. A number of them, 
when they seen them take down that direction, they shouted, “We will prevent 
them from locking him up by heading them off,” and the mob divided. As it 
happened, luckily, ns I was on night duty all the time during the strike—and 
that was my tour of duty in addition to the extra duty l did half of the day— 
I was about sending out tin* night squads, knew nothing of the arrest; did not 
know* they had a warrant or were going to make the arrest. There was two 
sergeants in charge of the city, with two squnilx going out the alleyway out of 
the police station. Sergt. K.\an, with a squad, had just turned to go uptown. 
Sergt. College, with his squad, turned down Ellison, north, to go downtown. 
They met both mobs, and the.\ seen and heard by theh* actions—there was no 
trouble to determine wind was the trouble. They had to start right in and dis¬ 
perse them with violence, and even with all that, when they came into the 
station house, the station house became filled and thronged with people, denounc¬ 
ing the arrest by Sergt. Lord legally on a warrant in the open, did not disturb 
the meeting, did not do as lie might have done, as Mr. Scott said he fooled the 
police in Passaic because he was going to speak there that night. As to that 
I don’t know; but he did not take any mean advantage of them. They simply 
executed their authority at a nice time, without provoking any unnecessary 
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feeling. And It was one of the luckiest tilings during the strike, in my judg¬ 
ment and in the judgment of the people that were passing at the time—disin¬ 
terested citizens—that those two spends of policemen were present and the de¬ 
tectives, who are trained and attached to the department for some time; 
(1,1,1 is.’Sergts. Lord and Kepler and Connell. It was their judgment that it 
was a very fortunate tiling tor the deteethe department that the police were 
there, lmndy, without any previous arrangement ; just was lucky, that is the 
arrest that he would have you understand was an outrage on justice. 

And lie spoke of Nat Loin’s arrest. 

Chairman Walsh. Whose? 

('apt. McBmni-:. Officer Love's arrest. Officer Love was sent out Ironi the 
station house, ns was customary, about S.I’O or . r i.3. r > or o.4tl. to the corner of 
(Vest Street and the river to escort some people who had been threatened and 
had complained to us, up to about North Seventh Street and Temple, lie was 
ordered then to report, alter making that esiort. to Scrgt Coyle at the Lamford 
mill Which is located on Cliff Street near Belmont Avenue. 'Mien lie arrived 
there he saw a large crowd on Belmont Avenue, directly opposite ( till Street 
about waiting to make a demonstration when the workers would come out 
that were working ill that mill. There were some in that null; some ot the 
hands were oil strike mid some were not, but the effort ot the organization was 
to get till hands out. They even went so far one ... as to declare that every¬ 

body in the building, even the watchmen, must get out They even threatened 

I lie* watchmen with Black Hand letters, signed by the I. which was 

presented to me, for fear that the null would lie Plowed up at the Brown 

live Works, and that if thov did not leuv*#-il lie did not leave lie would be 
killed in two davs. Four days later, I believe, the null was—shots bred into it 
for to intimidate— you couldn't mako anything else out of it. Tlielo was the 
previous warning. II is pretty hard to keep a man in a mill alone when they 
are in an outlvmg district, without any people passing by and not very well 

lighted, and all those tilings are pul up to the police; we can t ignore them. 

II was our duly to protect life and properly, ns the duct has continuously ex¬ 

plained to the officers. People have a right to walk the streets Peacefully with¬ 
out annoyance or insult. . 

When officer Love reported to Scrgt. Coyle, the sergeant said "e will buy 
to ifesporso Ibis mob now before there can possibly lie any trouble. lie askci 

(hem all to disperse. With some efforl and difficulty .. got them dispersed 

without any trouble, from going toward Caledon and part toward the city, 
tow a 1 1 1 Hamburg Avenue, which crosses Belmont. When the part ol the crowd 
that .w.s going toward Belmont Avenue arnved at that place the sergeant 
and the officer observed people running up Hamburg Avenue toward Union. 
He asked officer I-eve to go down there and see what might lie the trouble 
The officer, wtio was young and athletic, very cool fellow, lie makes haste 
and gets down, and as lie gets there he sees llns throng tin n up t men Avenue; 
he sees (inner Stapleton on the corner putting the box to headquarters. He 
didn't know Hie nature of the trouble then. He gets up one blotk on 1 moil 
Avenue to the corner of Marion Street - he secs those two men that he recog¬ 
nized or some men that were going to their home on Totovva Avenue, and It 
was m Marion Street and this throng followed, officer Love was in plain 
clothes recollect, escorting people m the beginning. He warned the people 
dial lie was an other and Unit they must not annoy or bother those people. 
Thcv grappled with him at once and they t hi owed hull, loll heard it men¬ 
tioned here thill he pulled ids stick and bent them. He was a fearless fellow, 
but be uses judgment and tact, and lie did in Hint case. 

I can prove that h\ two witnesses lien*, who were present on tho car and 
seen the occurrence. 'They Hi rowed him. am! he didn't know where lie was. 
but being athletic -oh, he didn't attempt to pull his club he said, because 
lu' know thorn auto so many, ami so violent with their actions in kicking and 
punching, and be bud scars over bis face’ from those punches; he grabs a 
number hv the legs and throws them and gets down and bucks up against Ha¬ 
waii. He was then roughly handled again, (me grabbed turn by the throat, 
several punched him; one young fellow kicked him like toward his privates, 
Init hi- just escaped that, as if he laid he would probably have been down 
unconscious; he realized that if he could get Ids hack against Ha- wall he 
could use his fists, and Hint was nil he did until it cnine so had he pulled his 
gun -iial threatened them, mid they still kept on; and this fellow Hint grabbed 
bin, by the throat lie shot him in the leg, as lie supposed, and the man that 
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made all this complaint—Veterinary Surgeon Cooper Ids name is—I have never 
met him, I have seen him on the platform several times at the Water Street 
meetings of the I. W. W., evenings, he was the one who made all that com¬ 
plaint. 

This man who the ofiicer believes he shot, because he seen traces of blood 
on the sidewalk afterwards, he ne\et* made any appearance about that assault, 
the man who got shot. The fellow who had lum by the throat, he recognized 
him as Stapleton, came along pulling the box for help, and he had passed by 
Stapleton, hut one fellow that he seen assaulted him, and he got him hv the 
throat and there was two other fellows arre-ded. I think I have their names 
here: Frank Kruno was one who was locked up as a disorderly person by 
Sergt. Coyle, about (5.01 p. lit. ho was brought to the station house, charged as 
a disorderly person, lie gave his residence as ‘2'X) Mulberry Street, New 
York. Wo had learned through the New York police that he was connected 
with that waiters’ and harbors’ strike which created such a demonstration 
for violence in New York at that time. Quite a strapping, husky fellow. I 
saw him in the cell. 

Another was Pellegrino I’ezzanni, of loll North Fifth Street. He was 
charged by Otlieer Love with assault and battery. The recorder allowed him 
to go on his own hail. William Van Fnl, of 2X4 North Ninth Street, was also 
charged with assault and battery by Love. He was committed to jail in de¬ 
fault of hail. I don't know how long he staved there. Mo>t all of them got 
out in a short time. 

The other was Ccrvino (Irund. of (Jol) North Tenth Street, charged wait 
assault and battery by Love. Also committed. 

This Dr. Cooper, the veterinary surgeon, who was said to have no office 
that anybody knew of. and who drives a wagon for the Heeler Laundiy Co., 
or did at tli.it time—I haven’t any record ol what he lias been doing since— 
that is the man who would have the public understand that this ollieer ex¬ 
ceeded lus authority. He was sent, out by Lieut Moseley on duly: he did 
his duty iu the open, and there were not any witnesses present except those 
who were in the mob who never testify in behalf of policemen m troubles of 
that kind. And it has been my experience there to see them sweating to all 
kinds of tilings before the recorder, in cases I hat l have known myself that 
they were testifying untruths, knowingly, many cases. 

In regard to that man that was shot down on Filth Avenue, who worked in 
the tile shop. They did not tell you 111 *to was a riot down there before that 
shooting took place. There was a saloon on the corner which was Ireipientcd, 
ami at hundreds and at times thousands of people around there, particularly 
mornings and evenings. On that occasion Ihero were a number of beer boxes 
on the stoop—there is a large stoop outside the saloon. Those beer boxes were 
tilled with empty beer bottles. There were some of those O’Knen detectives, 
as they are called, or specials, going to guard houses, going to take a car at 
that corner to go to guard the houses that they weie paid for, So a night each, 
that a boss or a foreman that might he working in the shop would not he 
bothered, would not he worried to death for Lair that his family would have 
the house blown up on him, house stoned in his absence. As 1 had numerous 
letters from people who were threatened, and personal complaints to the sta¬ 
tion house to provide protection for their families, we did tin* best wo could, 
but our department could not go around. We were glad that the manufaetuiers 
were good enough to pay their money to help protect their plants, protect those 
people’s houses and assist us. 

We realize that the detectives wore a despised body of men by the strikers 
during strike time. Even our own policemen despises them, because the presence 
of them are a source of danger. 1 have laid to tell the olheers time and again 
when I went into complaints with them that every person, according to law, 
is entitled to walk the street peaceably. Naturally, because those people are 
detectives or watchmen for the firm, or watching private houses, they must 
have the same right as others. 

I tried as torcihly as I could to make our men understand that they had to 
protect them as well as others. And it should he more so, because they were 
sworn to protect life and property and keep the peace. 

Mind you, I had a great deal of difficulty in making them understand that. 
It hud to be individual cases that I bad to cite to them, to show them where 
they were taking the shortest way to make the peace for the little trouble 
that was put up to them at that time. 


<* 
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Mind you, the police nil sympathize with the laboring men mid women in 
getting better conditions, hut when it becomes that there is a war in the town 
they have to take the side of defending law and order and protecting life and 
pro'perty, positively, without any fear of consequences or what people may think 
nlimit tiie situation,when they know they are right and the evidence is so plain, 
under all conditions, they must go to the front. And I want to say that they did 
that splendidly and honestly in (his case in the last strike. They did splendid 
service. They were well encouraged, and \\ hat possibly made it so easy was the 
terrible effort made on the part of the strikers the first morning: of I he strike to 
make the success of the police work possible. They practically declared open war 
in Turn Ilall the first momma; by tjumlan having a resolution passed to leave 
that hail in a body and mureii through the streets to the different nulls. I lint 
did not see lit to come out like those assembled, and drive them out. When 
that message came to Chief Bmison, and I was there, from t'apt. Traey, who 
was in the hall with the whole detective department, I said, "Chief, there 
never was a plainer declaration of war issued, and our lute Chief Ciroeld lias 
always said in addressing Ids men that it is the duty of the police to prevent 

(rouble rather than wait mild trouble yets too great." in other words, lie 

cited itist vines of men patrolling at night, discovering a man attempting to 
enlei or break in a place, that it is ins duty to get (lie man lor tin' lesser 
offense raiher than to wait until he breaks m and robs the place and comes out 

and iret him. liis chances for reform is much easier and simpler and more 

possible by reason ot the lesser charge, and it, is our duty to prevent crime. 

The chief, in answer to that telephone rnnmiunicut ion Ironi Captain of De¬ 
tectives Tracy, lie proceeded with I lie deptu I meat to Turn Ilall will) l.ieut. 
Moseley. He'ordered me to remain in the house in charge. 1 called his atten¬ 
tion to" the laci that Sergt Kicked was there in charge, and there was practi¬ 
cally nobody m the house hut the door mail, desk limn, and sergeant, and the 
assistant in reserve, two empty wagons I received a telephone message from 
Ti atilt' Olhcer Mrtiuirh, possibly half an hour alter lie left the lull I, that two 
plum-clothes de(ec( ives which were assigned that morning, l’ai'ola and Levvin, 

which was sent Turn ilall to follow the crowd that went south to Cross 

,street and aitcrwaids got into Mam Street, had burned a procession which 
the chief had went dow n to prevent at Turn Ilall with I lie department. 

It is the law in first and second e.uss ciims m ibis State Unit no processions 
can parade the street without a per mil irom the chief of police. It is ins duty 
and Ids judgment b> know whether it is lawful, or legal, or wise to have a 
parad s lie never rel uses tiny: thing that is asked and, of course they don’t 
usually sk anything unreasonable, in this case they did not ask. 

The lirst morning of the strike*, as 1 say, they <lo< lured war the iirst morn¬ 

ing. They put tin* police on (heir mettle, and m my judgment that Is the cause* 
of the success of tin* police. They realize where they got oft at, as the fellow* 
says, lirst crack out of the box. 

And while they were patient in many cases- 

Oh, when I asked the desk ollker to telephone that message from Tralho 
Olhcer .McOuii’k that tin* crowd had begun marching m an organized body up 
Mam Street toward Lake View, toward Doherty's, and the rumor was tlint they 
were* going to take Doherty's among tin* crowd, why, 1 knew that Doherty's 
was closed down for that day, and lhat was possibly a rase to have us think 
they were not going to do anything in our city. And I maimed tlmt one, two, 
or live minutes might make a lot of trouble, because when they go to mills 
and surround them, and there are a few stones thrown, their hands become 

fearful—that is, they may get injured, and they don’t want to he considered 

scabs in tin* null—out like a lot of sheep, quick. So it was to get quick action 
to prevent an epidemic like Hint that I tried to get information to tin* chief 
promptly. The desk sergeant was unable to get Turn ilall. Tried on two oc¬ 
casions.' I thought possibly it might he some prearranged plan of the strikers, 
through tlie telephone system, to delay five minutes for damage, and I tried it 
myself, and I got Turn ilall without any dilheulty, and in order that they would 
mil delay and say that they could not find the chief or some officer, I said, 
“ Would you kindly step outside the door and ask any policeman to come to this 
’phone? This is ttapl. McBride wants to speak to them.” ('apt. Tracy hap¬ 
pened to come to the plume quick. 1 told him of tin* report of officer Mcfiuirk, 
of the two of his men lhat he had sent after the crowd, and lie (bought that 
they had everything under control down there, hut I said, “Captain, remember, 
you have them busy down (here, hut you don't know vvliat is happening up 
above. Your men are calling for help, that they are powerless to control the 
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mob. Wait until I consult the chief. Let me send you down the wagons; delay 
is dangerous. Just wait until T consult the chief.” He consulted the chief, and 
both wagons were sent down, and the chief, with Sergt. Draper, and, I think, 
Sorgt. Fitzpatrick, with wagons loaded, both wagons loaded with men, went 
lifter the mob, and four mounted men who were mounted on horses were or¬ 
dered ahead. They rushed up Main Street and they had gotten a half a mile 
distance before they came up with them. They had then stoned the Jansen & 
ITotzfeld mill, and some of them had passed by the superintendent and the two 
plain-clothes men, and entered the mill. The mob jeered the police, hooted at 
them, instead of desisting or breaking up. So much so that Sergt. Draper said 
to the chief, “Isn't it pretty near time to get busy?” and the chief ordered 
them to charge and disperse the crowd, and they dispersed them with some 
effort. 

Of course, they ran when they could and used the baton on their hacks. 

They will tell you about it being a peaceful strike. To my mind, that was 
the plainest dodnrulion of war that was over written, that they would parade 
the street m violation of law, and throw the people out of the works, which they 
attempted to do. until they were prevented b> two auto loads of police. I would 
say, too, that the facilities that wo had with automobiles was more than help¬ 
ful to us. Had it not been for them we could not have gotten along. We could 
never ha\e made the time. Between the telephone and the automobiles and the 
willingness of the men to work, is what made the thing successful. 

They were quite good and peaceful after that for a couple of weeks, and as I 
always claim they showed their hand what they intended to do to drive them 
out to walk the streets the first morning. Now we have had strikes before 
and I have been 2SJ years in the police business in tins city, and I have never 
seen any such tactics used in any strike. They went out in a businesslike way 
with just demands and tried peaceful means ami influential imams, and oc¬ 
casionally when agitators did come in—they once did catch us when we hadn't 
any reserve in the station house, didn't know' there was going to bo a meeting 
That is some 10 or 12 .veurs ago, possibly 15, but that learned us a lesson to keep 
on guard. They had tin* chief up on charges for not handling the situation 
correctly. Tin' men for the lirst month laid to work practically night ami day 
and were worked out until the commission gave us 10 men oil the civil-service 
list. That is, the chief requested those who had not good positions or were 
willing to serve, that they would he accepted first. So we had 10 of them. The 
rest were busily outraged at better employment, and then* was no guarantee how 
long the job would last, and it was not a pleasant one. Then the commission 
empowered the chief to hire 25 other men, and he asked the different sergeants 
to suggest responsible people to him, whi<h they did. He asked me as well and 
at the tins* I real!) couldn't give him the name of a man that was out of work 
that I could flunk of that T could recommend. Hut wo got the number and they 
did tine work, those specials -they did fine, honest work and intelligent work. 

Chairman Ww.kii. Jlmv many were there? 

(’apt. McHninK. We had altogether f><» doing night duty and they assisted us 
in trying to keep mobs from assaulting the workers around the nulls or avenues 
leading to tin* mills around about 7 o'clock in the morning; and then their 
services were dispensed with about 8 until the same evening at 8 o’clock when 
they would go on night duty patroling 1 lie city to guard the houses. We had 
possibly during the strike JO to 50 houses stoned belonging principally to bosses 
and people who worked, who had been threatened by letter or by persons in 
numbers that they did not know—mostly foreigners—that if they did not desist 
from w'ork something would happen to their families. There were some of the 
houses stoned five turn's—the same houses. There wen' tin* two Searing girls 
lived on Main Street, around Clay. They were working, I think, in the Strange 
mill. They went to work every morning with the mob insulting them and shout¬ 
ing at them; never stopped during the strike, and their house was stoned five 
times. And stoning a house is one of the simplest tilings to do without being 
detected. An ordinary man can walk along with a few stones in His pocket as 
though he were on business, and in man) cases the police have heard sounds 
and come back and there was no proof on the man who threw it. He was look¬ 
ing for the man who threw the stone. He heard the noise as well as the rest, 
so we couldn’t prove it ; couldn't prove that the stone in tHo house had been in 
bis possession and that he pulled it out of his pocket and hurled it. That was 
all there was to it. 

There were .several bombs blown off at bouses and mills. I notice particu¬ 
larly, being on the night tour all the time, that bombs were always discharged 
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at night; Where we would have notice that a number were likely to break and 
wanted to go to work—they always startl'd on Monela.v — and* Sunday night 
there would be a bomb go off in that neighborhood to terrify those not io go to 
work, and it would have its effect. Some were willing, but there would be so 
many timid ones that would not. I told the chief of police in the midst of the 
strike ihat there ought to lx* 2,(KH) miliiia in Paterson, lb* sa.\s: “Wh\, we 
are able to handle the situation; have been able to cope with all the violations.” 
I said, “Yes, but remember the tactics of the T. W. \V. an* diflerent from the 
tactics of all other organizations in strikes, and it is up to us to meet the re¬ 
quirements and devise wajs and means to protect life and property and to 
make it possible for any citizen to walk the streets without being in fear and 
terror in doing what he chooses in a lawful manner.” Now, I said, “The pres¬ 
ence of the militia on the different corners would give more hope to a person 
walking that he would lone some protection, have somebody to shout to or 
look to in case of attack.” The presence of the police, except in a terrible 
crowd and when there is only a small number of police, pre\ents crime—pre¬ 
vents trouble. 

Then they talk of them balls being closed. The prosecutor had a stenog¬ 
rapher by the name of Sidney Turner. It was found absolutely necessary to 
have a stenographer take notes of the meetings, because they would phrase 
the sentences diflerently by the omission or addition of one or two words so 
as to make the thing seem reasonable so that tliev could got away with it— 
something ridiculous in the line of language. The most horrifying language 
they could use and evade the law’ was used. Of course to the very intelligent 
man who thought that would not have any very great effect on them; but the 
ordinary foreigner who would hear a man saving: “I want you to have a 
thousand men down on that picket line in tin* morning—bo there in such force, 
or tin* noon hour, that it will he impossible for Those people to go into work; 
and if they attempt to go in don’t let them in. Drive them away. If it is a 
distance where they are on cars get on the car and stop (lie car before getting 
there*, and, if necessary, run the car” And then they would say. “And when 
>ou go on that picket line”—it is not mu* ol (he agitators that would say that, 
but all of them at different time's; they eliel ne>t say it at e\e»ry meeting, hut 
to spur them up occasionally when they were quieting down, two or three 
meetings a wee*k, e>r nun he two or ma\b<* one grand rally In tlu* wee*k— 
“ wlu*n >ou go on that pieke»t line he sun* and have your gun. Newer go with¬ 
out > *ur gun.” That would he the wa> that it wemlel Ik* Impressed. “And 
when \' i u ge*t there* elon’t forget te> use \our gun.” Anel the* poor loreiguers 
woulel i 1 1 look around te> se'e* the police anel se*e how they would stand feu* sue*h 
things; and then the speaker woulel pull out the* due hook and refer tee that 
ns the gun, hut wemlel re*pe*at it in a le»w venee, that that was the* gun referred 
to, hut lie* would not make* that toe> plain see that te>o many people woulel un¬ 
derstand it in the* right sense. All those things had a demoralizing inlluene*e 
on the peeeple anel dost reeved their respect for the* law; and instead of educating 
those poor earnest anel honest foreigners they \\e*re demoralizing them anel 
making the Amerie-nn citizen look on them with disrespect 

Nenv, then, they started tin* strike. The* previous we»ek it was decided that 
the* strike should start at 7 oVle>ck, 1 think, Tue*selay morning, February 2b. 
'The orders w<*ro in the papers issuoel fremi the meeting. “You will all go to 
work in your mills at 7 o'clock and at 8 leave the* mill and proceed in a body 
to your heaele pair tors, Turn Ilall.” Now, it has boon our experience from the 
first day with the complaints and it woulel seem like the* purpose of that order 
was to give them the legal right to leave* the mills in a large* laxly the same as 
they would leave a circus in a large* laxly or a ehurch m a large body; anel 
then they would not have the police tej lo*e*p them from serenading the mill anel 
keep it from being stoned, and which they did. In one morning we line! seweral 
telephone eeunplaints e>f their serenatling tin* mills, and in emly two cases in 
all the mills south e>f Market, by which I mean from Lincoln Bridge te> (Velar 
Long Bridge, all south of there the rt*cords of our men show that there were 
41 men—41 people—(hut came* out from work the* first day of the strike To 
my mind It eliel ne>1 show that they wanteel to strike. It showed that the* 
leaders came here and declared a strike anel adopted tactics to get them out 
by this sort of methods anel by serenading and hollering and throwing stones 
to intimidate the* vveirke*rs. As quick as two or three leave the rest will all 
leave, because they elem’t want to he consielered scabs by staving. We have 
been warned by people working in the mill that if we stayed around there* 
they would leave work; that they diel not want to work in a mill which was 
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at night; Where we would have notice that a number were likely to break and 
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they could use and evade the law’ was used. Of course to the very intelligent 
man who thought that would not have any very great effect on them; but the 
ordinary foreigner who would hear a man saving: “I want you to have a 
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out > *ur gun.” That would he the wa> that it wemlel Ik* Impressed. “And 
when \' i u ge*t there* elon’t forget te> use \our gun.” Anel the* poor loreiguers 
woulel i 1 1 look around te> se'e* the police anel se*e how they would stand feu* sue*h 
things; and then the speaker woulel pull out the* due hook and refer tee that 
ns the gun, hut wemlel re*pe*at it in a le»w venee, that that was the* gun referred 
to, hut lie* would not make* that toe> plain see that te>o many people woulel un¬ 
derstand it in the* right sense. All those things had a demoralizing inlluene*e 
on the peeeple anel dost reeved their respect for the* law; and instead of educating 
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making the Amerie-nn citizen look on them with disrespect 

Nenv, then, they started tin* strike. The* previous we»ek it was decided that 
the* strike should start at 7 oVle>ck, 1 think, Tue*selay morning, February 2b. 
'The orders w<*ro in the papers issuoel fremi the meeting. “You will all go to 
work in your mills at 7 o'clock and at 8 leave the* mill and proceed in a body 
to your heaele pair tors, Turn Ilall.” Now, it has boon our experience from the 
first day with the complaints and it woulel seem like the* purpose of that order 
was to give them the legal right to leave* the mills in a large* laxly the same as 
they would leave a circus in a large* laxly or a ehurch m a large body; anel 
then they would not have the police tej lo*e*p them from serenading the mill anel 
keep it from being stoned, and which they did. In one morning we line! seweral 
telephone eeunplaints e>f their serenatling tin* mills, and in emly two cases in 
all the mills south e>f Market, by which I mean from Lincoln Bridge te> (Velar 
Long Bridge, all south of there the rt*cords of our men show that there were 
41 men—41 people—(hut came* out from work the* first day of the strike To 
my mind It eliel ne>1 show that they wanteel to strike. It showed that the* 
leaders came here and declared a strike anel adopted tactics to get them out 
by this sort of methods anel by serenading and hollering and throwing stones 
to intimidate the* vveirke*rs. As quick as two or three leave the rest will all 
leave, because they elem’t want to he consielered scabs by staving. We have 
been warned by people working in the mill that if we stayed around there* 
they would leave work; that they diel not want to work in a mill which was 
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That afternoon they held their meeting in Ilaledon, where they are pretty 
near all Socialists, or those who are not are so few' that they have very little 
to say; that they can not say a thing—useless. They went up there and, as 
Mr. Scott would have you believe, everybody in Ilaledon was peaceful; there 
never was no trouble in Ilaledon. They have got one little policeman there 
who they call a policeman. . He says there was no trouble, but In* didn’t tell 
me that. He was continually handicapped; he could do nothing; they were all 
against him; and he was only one man; and whenever deputies were ap¬ 
pointed they were all Socialists and attempted to lock up our detectives for 
being in that borough. 

On that afternoon the halls were closed they went up to that meeting. 
There wore supposed to be In,000, because the closing of the halls made (pule 
a noise around; created quite a lot ot hatred and ill feeling among the workers; 
and they went up there, 1 suppose, in great numbers to sec what was likely 
to be the outcome of the ne\t move. 

The detectives were ordered out of there by the councilmen, and the council- 
men ordered them to lock up Sergt. Llo.vd for carrying a revolver. The ser¬ 
geant said, “I ha\e always earned that, as my rules call tor, and I will always 
carry it as long as 1 am a policeman.” He went to the mayor, and the mayor 
told all tin* detectives that he would not guarantee the safety for their lives 
there 10 minutes. There wore stones thrown—a very large number of crowds 
to start a riot, apparently purposely there, because the meetings were held on 
the public street and adjoining vacant land there. Nothing private about it. 
Anybody could walk there. You couldn’t see why the policemen for Paterson, 
who have rights and powers to make arrests throughout the United States 
when he has a warrant properly certified, had not the right to be there as well 
ns any place else, and their purpose in going there was to guard the stenog¬ 
rapher. They wore going there to guard the rights of the people in regard to 
any business that was going on m our city, vvhieh it was necessary we should 
keep in touch w it h. 

The chief w r as communicated with and he ordered them home. They evi¬ 
dently took the lights of a person being there. Our chief—our old chief—on 
many occasions lias told us thal a pioslituto has a perfect right to walk the 
streets so long as they behave themselves; so has a burglar. 

I didn't see why a policeman had not the right to protect a stenographer to 
take the minutes of the meeting. It the mayor of Paterson had ordered them 
out, it would have been in the papers of lialv to-morrow morning and all over 
the Un i»d Stales; that I feel quite certain about. 

Now r , iii regard to that riot down theie, whom this man from the tile works 
was killed, or shot in the back, in a little store at 132 Fifth Avenue, about f><X) 
feet from the corner of ltivor Street, where the cars run, and where the mobs 
assembled in front of that saloon with a stoop on it. There were some private 
detectives of O’P.nen’s going to tlpit car between f> and (» o’clock, as was their 
custom every night, Sunday included. When they reached the corner the car 
bad not quite come. The crowd became so demonstrative and abusive and fired 
some missiles they thought it wiser to go back to the Wenlmann plant, their 
headquarters, which was about 1,000 feet down the street. They went back. 
The crowd had gathered, so a couple detectives gathered, and somebody tele¬ 
phoned for the wagon and Sergt. Alsolt came down with about 10 reserves and 
cleaned the sidewalks—apparently, the streets. \ h;il( hour later those people 
from the works that were to go to watch those houses were late. They thought 
everything was quiet, or seemingly so, but you could never tell when it was 
quiet in that section, lava use they are all foreigners who live there—all 
Italians, and some Polish down around the other end, and some Hungarians 
and some Belgians. While they came hack with one of the O’Brien men—I 
think the officer in charge was called Dowd, a line, clever, cool fellow. Sergt. 
Fitzpatrick, who knew him, said he is a very decent fellow, an ex-policeman in 
Newark, who was dismissed from the service for drink, but otherwise was a 
fine officer, cool fellow, charitable, and careful. 

Those crowds were afraid to go back to their work and, of course, it was his 
duty to try and allay their fears, lie said, “Boys, we will go up there and 
the chances are there will he no trouble, and to show you there won’t I will 
go with you in such numbers as will be safe, get you on a car, and the car 
would liy along and they would he reasonably safe.” 

They got them on the car, hut he told them going out, he said, “Now, don’t 
be afraid. I will be m the front, and if there is anybody gets any trouble, I 
will be the one to get it first, and when we put our two or three people on the 
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geant said, “I ha\e always earned that, as my rules call tor, and I will always 
carry it as long as 1 am a policeman.” He went to the mayor, and the mayor 
told all tin* detectives that he would not guarantee the safety for their lives 
there 10 minutes. There wore stones thrown—a very large number of crowds 
to start a riot, apparently purposely there, because the meetings were held on 
the public street and adjoining vacant land there. Nothing private about it. 
Anybody could walk there. You couldn’t see why the policemen for Paterson, 
who have rights and powers to make arrests throughout the United States 
when he has a warrant properly certified, had not the right to be there as well 
ns any place else, and their purpose in going there was to guard the stenog¬ 
rapher. They wore going there to guard the rights of the people in regard to 
any business that was going on m our city, vvhieh it was necessary we should 
keep in touch w it h. 

The chief w r as communicated with and he ordered them home. They evi¬ 
dently took the lights of a person being there. Our chief—our old chief—on 
many occasions lias told us thal a pioslituto has a perfect right to walk the 
streets so long as they behave themselves; so has a burglar. 

I didn't see why a policeman had not the right to protect a stenographer to 
take the minutes of the meeting. It the mayor of Paterson had ordered them 
out, it would have been in the papers of lialv to-morrow morning and all over 
the Un i»d Stales; that I feel quite certain about. 

Now r , iii regard to that riot down theie, whom this man from the tile works 
was killed, or shot in the back, in a little store at 132 Fifth Avenue, about f><X) 
feet from the corner of ltivor Street, where the cars run, and where the mobs 
assembled in front of that saloon with a stoop on it. There were some private 
detectives of O’P.nen’s going to tlpit car between f> and (» o’clock, as was their 
custom every night, Sunday included. When they reached the corner the car 
bad not quite come. The crowd became so demonstrative and abusive and fired 
some missiles they thought it wiser to go back to the Wenlmann plant, their 
headquarters, which was about 1,000 feet down the street. They went back. 
The crowd had gathered, so a couple detectives gathered, and somebody tele¬ 
phoned for the wagon and Sergt. Alsolt came down with about 10 reserves and 
cleaned the sidewalks—apparently, the streets. \ h;il( hour later those people 
from the works that were to go to watch those houses were late. They thought 
everything was quiet, or seemingly so, but you could never tell when it was 
quiet in that section, lava use they are all foreigners who live there—all 
Italians, and some Polish down around the other end, and some Hungarians 
and some Belgians. While they came hack with one of the O’Brien men—I 
think the officer in charge was called Dowd, a line, clever, cool fellow. Sergt. 
Fitzpatrick, who knew him, said he is a very decent fellow, an ex-policeman in 
Newark, who was dismissed from the service for drink, but otherwise was a 
fine officer, cool fellow, charitable, and careful. 

Those crowds were afraid to go back to their work and, of course, it was his 
duty to try and allay their fears, lie said, “Boys, we will go up there and 
the chances are there will he no trouble, and to show you there won’t I will 
go with you in such numbers as will be safe, get you on a car, and the car 
would liy along and they would he reasonably safe.” 

They got them on the car, hut he told them going out, he said, “Now, don’t 
be afraid. I will be m the front, and if there is anybody gets any trouble, I 
will be the one to get it first, and when we put our two or three people on the 
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That afternoon they held their meeting in Ilaledon, where they are pretty 
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to say; that they can not say a thing—useless. They went up there and, as 
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Capt. McBride. He was arrested at Haledon Avenue. 

Mr. Thompson. Is that the only place? 

Capt. McBride. Coming from the- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Is that the only place? 

Capt. McBride. The only time 1 know of. 1 have that record here, the date, if 
you wish it. 

Mr. Thompson. Were any other people coining from the outside arrested? 
Au> other people connected with the strike on the part of the strikers? 

Capt. McBride. At that time? 

Mr. Thompson. Or at any time during the strike? 

Capt. McBride. Coming from the outside? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Chairman W\ehii. For instance, were any persons arrested as they got off 
trains before they had given any expression at all? 

Capt. McBride. No. 

Chairman Wal.su. Was Mr. Haywood arrested at any time at the station? 

Capt. McBride. Oh, Mr. Ha.vwood was airested in Passaic once. 

Chairman Wai.su. Where? 

Capt. McBride. In Passaic, on a warrant, and taken by automobile or 
trolley, 1 don't lememher which, to the county jail. I think by automobile. 

Chairman Walsh. Was it an oilicor Irom Paterson that arrested him? 

Capt. McBride. 1 think so, with the assistance ot the olhcer in Passaic. 

Mr. Thompson. Do jou know what the warrant was? What the charge was? 

Capt. M< Bride. 1 don't know—hut i know that they expected to make 1 a ter¬ 
rible denmnsti at mu at the train when he was arrested, and to avoid that 
demonstration they had him arrested in Passaic. The crowd was so disap¬ 
pointed they came down and sei minded us and started a racket down m I rout 
ot the police station there, so our men had to go out and disperse them with 
the sticks. 

Mr. Thompson. It was true, then, they had a warrant out lor ins arrest? 

Capt McBride. Yes, sir; it was m the papers. 

Mr. Thompson. I)o you know what the charge was at that time? 

Capt. McBride. 1 don’t recollect. 

Mr. Thompson. You don’t recollect? 

Capt. McBride. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. It was something that had occurred before that? 

Capt. McBride. Something that had occurred betore that. Oh, yes; he was 
arrested a warrant. 

Mr. Thompson. J >u you know un> thing about the* arrest of Rudolph Katz? 

Capt. Me. Bride. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. That was not during this strike? 

Capt. McBride. During tins stiike? 

Mr. Thompson. During this strike*? 

Capt. McBride. No. sir; not during the* last strike* Mr. Katz had nothing to 
do with the strike this time*, as far as 1 know'. 

Mr. Thompson. You may tell us, as brielly as you can, Captain, about his 
arrest. 

Capt. McBride. T know that lie testified here the oilier morning that he was 
arrested by an officer, by Sergt. Nolan, whom he said is now dead, as he 
alighted from the car on Clay Street, lie* said he* was railroaded for six 
months without a trial, or without a formal charge*. I sun looking for the* 
date. I find on our books, and I recollect the* time, that lie was arrested by 
William Taylor instead of Sergt. Nolan, and the complaint was made by 
William Taylor. He said lie no sooner alighted off the car than he was 
grabbed. He shook hands with one man, sis I understood his testimony, and 
was arrested. Officer Taylor saw him say to the* crowds of people, “Don’t go 
into work” after getting on the ear. “Don’t go into work; there is a strike 
there.” The people complained to him they were working in the main, because 
in that Reinhart mill, and they were not on strike. Some of the firms were 
on strike and others were not. A lot of people did not want to be annoyed, 
but, of course, they wanted them all out. The third person that complained— 
Officer Taylor went and arrested him. I am just looking for that date. I 
have it here somewhere. 

“Rudolph Katz, May 31, 1912. at 7 a. m. Arrested by Officer William 
Taylor, near the Rcinlmrt mill. Clay Street, charged sis a disorderly person.” 
He was given six months in the county jail. He was tried before the recorder, 
and Oflicer Taylor told me that there was witnesses testified, and (he trial 
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lasted nearly half an hour, and there was a great demonstration in front of 
the poln-e station before and after the time. I will say, though, in justice to 
Mr. Katz, that in Mr. Katz strike, in niy judgment, it was a very peaceful 
strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he serve six months, Captain? 

('apt. MeiiitniK. No. sir; he did not; lie did not serve half of the time, 
lie preached peace all of the time. It was my duty as sergeant of police at 
that time to be assigned to the different halls when I was on nights, and 
Sergt. Coyle, who Mould he on the opposite sliifl, we took one night on as patrol 
sergeant. 

Mr. Thompson. I ml he serve over two months? 

Copt. MelSitiia',. I think he served nearly three months. But he preached 
peace and ijuieiiiess and to keep away from the mills. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all I have, Captain. 

Chairman Wai.sii. That is all, thank you, Captain. 

Call the next. 

Capl. M< liitnno. Mr. Chairman, I have the number of arrests here that was 
arrested. The number is quite different from what I see given. The total 
number of arrests here is twenty-three hundred and something. 

Chairman Wai.sii. It is jusl on one page, is it ? 

Capt. McBituiK. (>n a separate slqi by itself. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Head il into Ihe record. 

Capt. McBuinii. Arrests during ttie strike of 1013: February. 110; March, list; 
April. 028; May, 501; June, 374; July, 245; total, 2,338. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Thai, just refers to disturbances growing out of the 
strike? 

(’apt. Mc'Hkiuk. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Tlmnk you very much. 

Mr. Thompson. I will call Mr. Dcyoe. 

(No response.) 

Capt. MelSuinn. I would like to state, Mr. Katz's case is still pending; il is 
not brushed yet. 

Chairman Wai.sii. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LOUIS MAGNET. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us jour name and address and your occupation? 

Mr. Maoxkt. Louis Magnet , 853 Market SI reef, I'alerson, N. I. At I lie present 
time a silk ribbon weaver. 

Mr. Thompson. Ilow long lane yon been a silk ribbon weaver here? 

Mr. Mauni.t. Dii and off for about 22 years. 

Mr. Thompson. About 22 years? 

Mr. Maonkt. I did not follow up the operation continuously. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you engaged m that ornipanun during the strike? 

Mr. Maonki’. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Where did you work (hen? 

Mr, Maunki'. Sweeney Co., silk-rilibon inunulaclnrers. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you out on a strike? 

Mr. Maonkt. I was. 

Mr. Thompson. When did you go out ami when did you return to work? 

Mr. Maonkt. As near as my memory serves me, it was about the fourth or 
fifth day after the strike was lirsl declared, and 1 remained out upward of 
five months or more 

Mr. Thompson. What was the cause, as you look at it, for this strike? And 
what were the conditions tinder winch tlie workers generally Worked? 

Mr. Maonkt. Well, in my opinion, Dr. McBride came as nearly stating the 
immediate cause of the strike as any oilier person who has thus far taken 
the stand. 

You will remember he staled it was due to some of the manufacturers re¬ 
ducing the wanes and demanding an increase in the production of the weavers 
and other workers m the silk mill, etc., and so on. That is a fact. Of course, 
the manufacturers themselves from their own statements, they brought about a 
deplorable condition in the market, due to what many of them term cut¬ 
throat competition. And in order to realize profit, which is the main object 
in going into business, they would come hack and reduce the wages of their em¬ 
ployees, or they would demand an increased production which the weavers were 
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there were a small part of the workers who were satisfied, but they were what 
we term as favorites. For example, take 25 weavers, all equal in their ability 
to produce a given amount of work in a given time; out of that 25 there may 
be 10 or ]2 who would be continually working in good and bad times, in busy 
and dull times. Now, naturally, those workers had no great grievance. When 
(lull times would occur, many of the workers would be laid off, but some would 
invariably be employed continuously. Naturally, they had no grievances. 

Mr. Thompson. Would the strike have occurred, m your opinion, if the work¬ 
ers in the different nulls had been organized and had had committees who could 
have approached the employers in order to negotiate for tilings which they 
wanted, and in order to take lip the grievance's which the people might have 
had? 

Mr. Magnet. That is the deplorable condition in which we found the workers 
of the city of Paterson. Their apathy, their indifference, their disregard of 
their own interests is, m a great measure, responsible for the condition they 
found themselves in or did lind themselves in up to the time of the strike. 1 
think if the workers had been organized, the condition of things would have 
been quite diflerent. I don’t think we would have witnessed any such spec¬ 
tacle as the general strike that we had throughout the city of Paterson last 
year. The workers in the city of Paterson, and l presume for the most part 
it is so all over the country, seemed to concern themselves more about other 
things Ilian they do about their own immediate material welfare. And if the* 
workers—while T have the opjwirtunity I want to say it-—unless the workers 
of the city of Paterson are working to a realization that it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for them to study their own interests ns the employer studies his, we shall 
be visited periodically with such scenes and such affairs as the general strike in 
the city of Paterson last year. As I said, I repeat, had the workers been 
organized, I don’t think there would have been a general strike in the city <>l 
Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. That ?s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you working now, Mr. Magnet? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Magnet. 0. E. Miller Manufacturing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Have you been a member of any organization of mil 1 
employees? 

Mr. Magnet. In that shop or in any shop? 

Chairman Walsh. In any shop? Did you ever belong to a union of your 
craft? 

Mr. Magnet. 1 have; I belonged to two or throe. 

Chairman Walsh. Are you a member of a union now? 

Mr. Magnet. I am not. 

Chairman Walsh. Were you prior to the strike? 

Mr. Magnet. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. The Paterson strike? 

Mr. Magnet. No, sir; I had been out of the trade for a certain length of 
time up until four months previous to the strike. 

Chairman Walsh. And you were a member of no organization at the time 
of the strike? 

Mr. Magnet. No, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. What mill were you in at the time of the strike? 

Mr. Magnet. 1 worked for the Sweeney Silk Ribbon Manufacturing Co. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you go out when the rest of the men went out? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you remain out; while it was on? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you take part in the strike itself, in the way of 
making speeches or things of that sort? 

Mr. Magnet. I did. 

Chairman Wvlsh. In a general way? 

Mr. Magnet. In a general way. 

Chairman Walsh. And catered to the solidarity of the workers in the 
strike? 

Mr. Magnet I did. 

Chairman Walsh. Did you meet with any of the conference committees that 
have been spoken of here, the citizens’ committee appointed by the mayor or 
any of those? 
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Mr. Magnet. I met with two committees that I recollect. One was the 
alderraanie committee, ami I think one was a citizens’ committee. I am not 
quite sure. 

Chairman Walsh. So that it may he fairly said that you were on the side 
of the workers in the struggle while it was going on? 

Mr. Magnei’. Yes, sir. 1 championed their cause. 1 thought it was a just 
cause. I addressed public meetings for about two months or more. 

Chairman W\lsjt. Whal, if any, plan would you have, from the standpoint of 
the worker to-day, to pre\ent the recurrence of such conditions as you had 
here in Paterson? 

Mr. Magnet. Well, of course, fundamental^ we must first discover the 
causes of these conflicts between capital and labor. 

Chairman Waisji. On this particular proposition you have a pronounced 
opinion as to the cause, and have stated it? 

Mr. M \r.NKT. I ga\e the Immediate cause of the last strike. 

Chairman Waisii. The immediate cause? 

Mr. Magnet. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. Do you think there has to he some change in funda¬ 
mentals? 

Mr. Magnet. I am positively com meed <d that 

Chairman Walsh. Jlrietly, in wh.it respect? 

Mr. Mvgnet. Well, it would seem that the cause of all strikes, or nearly all 
strikes, is a conflict of material interests between the worker and the employer. 

Chairman Walsh. Express it broadly, in what way, please? One side or 
the other trying to get- 

Mr. Magnet. In that both sides are always striving for a larger share of the 
work that the working class produced. 

Chairman Wvlsh. What change, then, in fundamentals, in your opinion, 
would there have to be before the matter could hope to he adjusted? 

Mr. Mvgnei’. Well, we would ha\e to remove the cause. Since, as I have 
said, the fundamental cause is a desire of both parties to obtain a larger and 
larger slum* of' the sum total of tic* wealth produced, we must make it so or 
have a condition of affairs where the wealth producer shall receive tin* full 
product of his labor. 

Chairman Walsh. And that you think, then, would require a fundamental 
change in the present system? 

Mr. Mvgnet. Undoubtedly. 

Cha i.nan Waisit. Short of that, is it jmir idea that anything can bo 
done? 

Mr. Magnet. Oh, jes; T think a great deal can he done. 

Chairman Walsh. What? 

Mr. Magnei. While we are going through that transitory period. 

Chairman Walsh. What warn Id you say might be done to better conditions 
and prevent a recurrence of trouble like that which transpired hero in Pater¬ 
son? 

Mr. Magnet. As I have said. I think the workers must aw T aken to a realiza¬ 
tion of the fact that they must study their own interests, and then when a 
difficulty shall arise between them and their employers they can discuss and 
argue the matter in band in an intelligent manner. Ami if. for instance, due 
to the law of competition, a reduction in wages is necessary—and oftentimes 
I believe it is—the nmnulaeturer or the employer producing the facts to prove 
bis statements, there is only one tiling for the worker to do, and that is sub¬ 
mit to the reduction, and then he is taught all the more forcibly the helpless¬ 
ness of his condition under the present system or order of tilings. 

Chairman Walsh. And then, on the other hand, when it is believed by the 
worker that the wage is too hnv- 

Mr. Magnet. Then he will endeavor as host he can and circumstances will 
permit to convince his employer that he should raise his wages. 

Chairman Walsh. Can lie do it individually, do you think? 

Mr. Magnet. Oh, no; I don’t look for an individual regeneration. 

Chairman Walsh. He would have to have, then, in your opinion, some sort 
of an organization? 

Mr. Magnet. Undoubtedly. As I said before, I consider that the workers 
have neglected their interests considerably by not forming an organization, and 
by having an organization when differences arise that they could go before 
their employer, state their grievances, argue them, and come to a peaceful and, 
under the circumstances, a satisfactory settlement of the difficulty. 
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Clmirnmn Walnii. In (lie nicniitnno, if you can state it briefly, Lecausp we 
are being « little crowded for time now, and you have said what you laid to 
say vary concisely, what would In* >our means of bringing about this funda¬ 
mental change which jou claim to be necessary before justice can be estab¬ 
lished? 

Mr. Maonet. Well, as I said, a ureal deal could be done while we are march¬ 
ing in that direction. 

(diairman Walsh. I mean to reach the ultimate goal? 

Mr. Maonet. Well, I would surest, as the first step, as a palliative to the 
present- 

Chairman Walsh. Now, f am afraid you did not understand me. You say 
there must he a fundamental change in our system. Ilow do you propose to 
develop a system to bring about that change? 

Mr. M a(j\lt. oh, through the ballot. 

Chairman Walsh. Through the ballot? 

Mr. Mao nk r. Yes, sir. 

Dbairman W\lsh. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Maonet. I would like to add, with your permission- 

Chairman Walsh. Certainly. 

Mr. Maonet. As a remedy, ns a palliative for the present condition of af¬ 
fairs, that the enaitment of a Federal eight-hour law, applicable to (‘very man, 
woman, and child throughout the country, would be one of the most effective 
means to relieve the congested labor market and generally to relieve the con¬ 
dition of the workers throughout the country. 

TESTIMONY OF REV. DR. ANTHONY H. STEIN. 

Mr. Thompson. Please gi\e us vour name and address. 

I >r. S’lEiiN. Anthony 11. Stem; 110 Uner Street, Paterson, N. ,1. I am red or 
of Our Lad.\ of Lourdes, Roman Catholic Church. 

Mr. Thompson Were ,\ou in Paterson at the time of the strike a year ago? 

Dr. Stein. Yes, sir 

Mr. Thompson. Ollicinting then as rector? 

Dr. Stein. Yes, sir 

Mr. Thompson. At that tune did you take an interest in the strike? 

I>r. Sit in. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And did you form a committee of clergymen to see what 
could be done about the strike? 

Dr. Si kin. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You might tell us, if you please, how that committee was 
formed, and when, and who constituted flu 5 committee. 

Dr. S’ikin. The committee was tunned m this way: The situation in the 
city became very chaotic, and the clergymen of the city felt that perhaps they 
might use some moral inlluonee in obtaining a conference between the niaim- 
lacturers and the workers; and so several clergymen, including Dr. Hamilton, 
of St. Paul's, and Dr. Snodgrass, ot the Methodist Church, here on Market 
Street—we calk'd upon all the clergy ol the city to meet at the Y. M. C. A. 
headipiarfeis, and we there discussed the general conditions of the city and 
concluded, after much talk, that it would bo well to lorm a committee ol five, 
of which 1 was elected chairman; and these live gentlemen were to make a 
presentation of their judgment ot the situation, their idea of the remedy, to a 
conference which bad been called under Hu* auspices of the board of aldermen. 
We drew up a little adjudication and we presented that—I read it. at the con¬ 
ference that night in the high school. The substance of it was simply this: 
That the strike that was led by men who advocated lawlessness and anarchy 
was foredoomed to failure; that we placed ourselves on public, record for 
justice between all men at any cost. We called upon the manufacturers to 
meet their employees in a spirit of fairness, and we suggested, as a present 
means of getting out of the dilliculty, a Federal or State probe—I forget which 
it was, as we were discussing the two. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that committee formed? 

Dr. Stein. It was formed, perhaps, in March. 

Mr. Thompson. A few weeks or a month after the strike had started, or 
sooner ? 

Dr. Stein. About a month. 

Mr. Thompson. Along about the latter part of March? 
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Dr. Stein. This commit toe also waited upon the* manufacturers in mooting 
assembled, and we asked them to m<*et a committee of the workers. This the 
manufacturers’ association refused to do, on the ground that the workers at 
that time were absolutely dominated and led by the 1. W. \V organization, 
and we concluded that they could not meet the workers under the auspices of 
that association. 

We met the workers—a committee of the workers-—and while they told us 
that they had no right to arrive at any settlement with the emplovers, even 
(hough wo should arrange a conference, yet they would have to submit the 
matter to shop committees, am! so on, under their own—under the domination, 
however, of this association whn h was lighting then* battle. Of course, that we 
could not a<eoinplisli, nor did we think it was tair to the workers to ask that. 
l>ut the manufacturers steadfastly stated they would meet their own employees, 
and discuss the situation with them. Wo were simply deadlocked. 

Mr. Thompson. First, how was the committee formed? Of various denomina¬ 
tions? 

Dr. Stein. \ es, sir. T was the chairman. Dr. Jones, of the Second Presby¬ 
terian (Mmreh, was on that committee. Dr. Hamilton, of (he St. Paul’s Episco¬ 
pal Ohurch; Dr. Snodgrass, of the Methodist (’liurch here; and Dr. Shaw, of 
the Trimly M. E. Church. We did not purposely select tin* committee in that 
way; they were simply elected by the fiO or (50 cleruy men who met. 

Mr. Thompson. Did your committee have more than one conference with 
this committee of the workers? 

Dr. Stein. We had several; yes, sir; but m no ease would tin* men who 
came to us say they had any authorization. 

Mr. Thompson. What did the men toll you—at least 1 understood you to say 
so- - they were shop committees' 1 * 

Dr. S'lMW They simply leporled their grievances. 

Mr. Thompson. What did they say those grievances were? 

Dr. Stimn. Well, they were from diffeient crafts m the industry; the dyers, 
helpers, and weavers and Inoad silk men, and ribbon weavers. The dyers, for 
instance, said Hint the woik hours were too long; and wo agreed absolutely 
with them on that proposition Wo favored the eight-hour law, and we talked 
so to tin* manufacturers, but we felt that if was not equitable to enforce it on 
Paterson as against the country or the world m the industry. 

Mr Thompson, You rather agree with the last witness, that a. Federal eight- 
hour *.'w would he a good thing? 

Dr. stein. I agree with every word that was uttered here by Mr. Magnet— 
I'vory word lie spoke, saving, of course, that latter part when there was a ques¬ 
tion of the introduction of some economic or philosophic system for the J’rnal 
judgment of tins matter. There l am not qualified. I ralher feel that the 
whole thing would be solved—I am not saying tins just because I am a priest, 
but because we all subscribe to it—that the whole matter would he tmally 
settled if we could only democratize humanity, or the industrial world to the 
iecognilion of the dohien Hide and the obsotvanee of “Thou shalt not steal’’ 
1 think if we could follow that rule of moral arithmetic, the whole matter would 
be set I led. 

Mr. Thompson. I think we will agrt*e with you on that. When you mot with 
the workers and they would tell you that their shop committees only had power 
to fake mutters up with each shop, was the suggestion made to the manufac¬ 
turers that, they take up with the committees of the shops, and did tin* manu¬ 
facturers say they would meet the* committees or not? 

Dr. Stein. The manufacturers said to us -to our committee—that the men 
went out without making any demand, that they simply left their looms and left 
their work and that they gave no reason for it ; and consequently that they 
would not deal with them until they came hack to those looms and to their 
work. Then they would listen to their grievances and do the best they could 

So far as the wages were concerned, they said they could not pay any greater 
wages; and that is one of the reasons why we thought if a probe could he had 
it would be a good thing to probe into the (Inaneial condition of the silk world, 
to find out whether, according to the estimates of justice and equity in that 
business, more wages could be paid or not. 

Mr. Thompson. How many times did you meet, if you remember, with the 
employers? 

Dr. Stein. We met twice with them. Of course, they were very firm in their 
determination that the men should come hack first and deal with them, and 
we felt that we had no moral right to interfere with that request. 
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Mr. Thompson. I>i<l you get the impression that when they said they would 
deal with their own men alter they came back, that they would deal with 
them as an organization to a committee, or deal with that committee, or did 
you get any impression as to that? 

Dr. Stkin. 1 got no impression definitely, because I never sought any absolute 
information. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there any talk in any of these committee meetings in 
reference to dealing with organizations of workingmen? 

I)r. Stkin. Yes; our committee advocated in tin* high-school meeting, at the 
conference held there, that the silk workers of Paterson, at that time and for 
the purpose then under consideration, should bind themselves together under 
tin* leadership of Paterson workers, and that then we would stand behind them 
strongly and ask the* manufacturers again to listen to them in that way with 
the I. \V. W. eliminated. 

Mr. Thompson. Was there* any expression of opinion on behalf of the man¬ 
ufacturers in regard to that question at that meeting? 

Dr. Stkin. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know whether or not the* condition of the workers 
here generally lias been helped since the* strike? 

Dr. Stkin. I think it has, hut not because* of the strike. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you still feel about the organization of the workers as 
you did then? 

Dr. Stkin. T believe* that the* workeTS should he organized; that the*y should 
ha\e unions. I absolutely be 1 1 ewe m it. 

Mr Thompson. What, in your opinion, if you care* to state, was the cause 
of the industrial unrest which le*el to the strike and led to the coming here of 
these* persons from the outside*? 

Dr. Stkin. In this strike* in Paterson? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes*. 

Dr. Stkin. Just what Mr. Magnet said. There is no use* of repeating it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson. Is there* anything more that you would like to say ? 

Dr. Stkin. Well, In listening to all the* witnesses here*, I was very much sur¬ 
prised to hear some witnesses assert that there was no elisorder in the city. 
There was disorder—sad disorder—and I would not he* doing my duty, 1 think, 
as a sort of moral custodian of the* city if I did not say that I believe that the 
civil authorities conscientiously <1 id their duty, and unllinchingly did it, and diel 
it with a great de*al of wisdom. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all 1 have to say. 

Mr. Thompson. Thai is all 

Chairman Wai.su. That is all; thank you. Dr. Stein 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN W. FERGUSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Ferguson, give us your name. 

Mr. Ferguson. John W. Ferguson. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address. 

Mr. Ferguson. House or business? 152 Marked St revt is my business address 
and 421 Twelfth Awnue* my home* address. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business. 

Mr. Ferguson. Engineering and building contractor. 

Mr. Thompson. TTow long have you been a ivsident of Paterson? 

Mr. Ferguson. Since* 1884. 

Mr. Thompson. We*re you he*ro in Paterson during the strike last year? 

Mr. Ferguson. I was; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did you form any opinion as to the* method and 
way of handling the strike or as t<> the* attitude of the parties—(he* employers 
and employees? 

Mr. Ferguson. I don’t think T did. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you form any opinion ns to the organization called 
I. W. W.? You know wiiat I mean? 

Mr. Fkkguson. I know what you mean. I have an opinion of the I. W. W.; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, during that strike* did you have a talk with Mr. Fitch, 
who sits here at my right hand, or do you remember? 

Mr. Ferguson. I don’t remember that I did. 
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post, unfortunately, the loaders of organized labor have boon what you might 
onll the pugnacious or the fighting element, and I must say, even as an em¬ 
ployer, that that was necessary to get what they have gotten in the past. I 
think in many departments, many branches, of employment to-day the leaders 
of some unions—many of the leaders—have reached a more conservative basis, 
and they look more that their interests and that of the employers could be 
<onxidered similar and allied. And I am very glad to say that ! believe the 
employers have gotten a different \ie\v of the relationship between themselvs 
and the working people. I think the larger the employer, the larger the cor¬ 
poration, the more they see it from that standpoint, because it is entirely an 
economic proposition, because if the employee is satisfied and contented and 
has pleasant surroundings and a good place to work he is going to do more 
and accomplish more and bring more business to the employer than he would 
if he was working under harassing conditions or conditions la* would like to 
get away trom hut c.tii not because there is no other place for employment. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think that in that \ iew the employer lakes* into con¬ 
sideration (he question of organization? 

Mr. Ferguson. I do; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You do? 

Mr. Ferguson. Yes. 1 employ union labor almost exclusively, and I have no 
trouble with them. Hut I will tell you 1 rankly’ trom past experience the em¬ 
ployers'— I am speaking of the smaller ones—they will make agreements with 
these organizations, and they will be breaking them I lie next morning; in fact, 
before they can get downstairs they aio trying to lind a way to break them. 

Mr. Thompson. That is, the employers? 

Mr. Fi .cor. son. \ os. The workmen, as a rule, desire to live up to them. 
There are a great many workmen m the skilled trades that are members of 
the union because that will gi\e them the least trouble; and there are many 
union leaders that I respect and know well and admire for their broad¬ 
mindedness; and 1 be!ie\e that the relationship between the employers and 
the workmen through proper organizations is improving, and improving 
materially. 

Mr. Thompson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsh. Mr. Ferguson, apparently from what you have said here 
and what you e\ ideally said to Mr Fit* h (he feeling had become \er.v intense 
here on both sides, had it not, as the strike progressed? 

Mr. Ferguson. It hud; yes. 

Chairman Wai sir. It had. And the workers felt that they should be allowed 
to organize in their own way with their own leaders; and the employers and 
W’hat might lx* called the disinterested citizenship thought that the bringing 
in of persons from outside was not only condm ive to industrial chaos hut 
threatened the public welfare? 

Mr. Ferguson. I think so. Hut we had the experience of HawTonee in front 
of us. 

Chairman. Walsh. Yes; that is what I say- 

Mr. Ferguson (interrupting). Now, the workers themselves-—the majority 
of them, as far as I could learn il—were not prepaml to strike—did not want 
to strike. Hut if you had had experience with Ibis non-IOnglish speaking labor, 
and they get together on the street and at times in front of a mill where 
there is a respectable law T -abiding class of people working, they become very 
timid. Hateison has had its notoriety in the past, and we who think a great 
deal of our city and are interested in its prosperity and welfare did not want 
to have a repetition of the conditions in LawTonee. 

Chairman Walsh. Yes; that is what I say. Hut I am trying to direct 
your attention to the feeling that exisUd on both sides after the strike began. 
The feeling was intense, was it not? 

Mr. Ferguson. It was very strong. It was strong among those w’ho wore 
not diredly interested in this trouble, but who were interested to maintain tiie 
good name and character of this city without inning a disturbance and having 
the militia coming here and all that sort of thing, which would only add to the 
notoriety which we had had in the past. 

Chairman \Vai.su. And you probably, in any expressions you made, gave forth 
the sentiment of the innoeenl bystanders, as it were—the business men, and 
so on? 

Mr Ferguson. I think so. 

Chairman Walsh. And so deep-seated had the feeling become that you are 
willing to say that these outsiders should ho dispersed or gotten away by 
means, illegal or otherwise? 
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The exhibits referred to are newspaper clippings, entitled “ 4 An active black¬ 
list is In operation here,’ says Mr. Rosenheim.”) 

Mr. Zukrshf.r. My experience in the blacklist has been this: When I went on 
strike last year I worked for the Colonial Ribbon Co., and when the strike was 
over I went back to this mill, in a body, with the men working In that mill. 
The foreman or head of the firm took whom he felt like taking back, and those 
whom he had no positions for at the time he had some other excuse for them. 
He told me to come back the day after the entire simp went in and he would 
let me know what could be doin' in my case. I came back next morning and he 
said, ‘‘I have nothing for you and I don’t think 1 will lm\e anything for you 
for at. least 10 days.” And notwithstanding the 1 act that there were looms 
standing with warps in them, when' weavers had left his employ and he knew 
positively they were not coming back, still, in all, In* had no work for me. 

I told him then and there I would take what tools belonged to me and what 
wages I hud coming and would seek work elsewhere. And he gave me what 
wages I had and my tools, with the understanding that 1 was no longer in his 
employ. 

I then sought employment in other mills, and whenever 1 mentioned the firm’s 
name who T worked for last I was told to leave my name and address and they 
would send lor me, but none of them o\er sent for me. I worked in a mill called 
the Craft Hat Rand—started at 1 o’clock in the afternoon and at half past 4 
was discharged. I immediately asked the reason for my discharge and the fore¬ 
man told me that ho had instru< lions from the office. He would not give me any 
further information. 

I then went to another firm and asked for a position. They asked me whom 
T worked for last, and 1 mentioned Fisher, as he w r as more popularly known by 
that name than by the firm name. Well, ho said, “ I can't lure anybody from 
his place. I don’t want him coming up here raising a racket here.” I said, 
“ Very well.” 1 went over immediately to Fisher, hut before I went in there I 
took a slip of paper and wrote on this paper: 

“This is to certify that Edward Zuersher is no longer in my employ.” 

With that in my pocket I went in to Mr. Fisher and asked him was he stop¬ 
ping mo from getting employment in other mills. lit 1 said he was not. Then T 
asked him whether he understood that 1 was not in his employ. He said he did 
Then I pulled out this paper ami said, “Would jou mind signing this paper, so 
that when I ask for a position in any other place those people will take your 
signalun for it that L am not in jour employ?” He said he would not sign it, 
showing p amly thal ho believed m the blacklist and was, in fact, forcing the 
blacklist wherever lie could do it. 

I only cite this case of mine, as other cases of similar nature to miner 
hundreds of them in the city of Paterson; there are hundreds of them. That is 
one thing that causes unrest in the city, because during the periods of depres¬ 
sion, such as exist at the present time in the city in the silk industry, the 
mnnulaelurer lias a lino on all men whom he knows are active in the movement 
for better conditions, and those men he weeds out first, keeping those whom he 
knows are not so active, who are mure submissive to the conditions of the mill. 

For those reasons there is a considerable army of unemployed and poor con¬ 
ditions In tlu‘ mills of the city of Paterson, because they take the advantage 
every time a depression arises to get rid ot those who are active—force them 
out on the streets for periods of two 1o three months. They never hire those 
people hack unless they are compelled to fur the want of weavers, which some- 
limes is the case, blit as soon as the depression comes in again they get rid of 
those men. 

Mr. Thompson. If you are through, I will ask you some questions; but if not, 
go abend. 

Mr. Zuerstier. I am not quite through yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Go ahead. 

Mr. Zuersher. I wish to show the difference in the trade from 20 years ago 
up to the present time. Twenty jours ago we used to have what we call 
540 lines, which consisted a full loom. A weaver on those looms made any¬ 
where from $20 to $35 a week for a 10-hour day. To-day, instead of 540 lines, 
we have looms with 2.000 lines. A decrease in wages of 50 to 75 per cent from 
20 years. A man to-day has to produce three times as much work and does not 
receive probably more than one-third the same wages as he did 20 years ago. 
Those are facts that no manufacturer in the business can deny, and deny them 
honestly. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-35 
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of the* speakers hud to wait for their pay, and all they received for their serv¬ 
ices was .$.‘1 a day—.$18 a week. 

Now, in my opinion, when they make such remarks as to salaries, and so on, 
that the agitators are in it for the money, I wish to slate that Clampers receives 
$. r >,000 a year, according to my information that I have received, and I know if 
you will—I don’t begrudge him the $.">,000 a year if he does any good, nor I 
don’t begrudge 1 >i11 Haywood or Tresca or any other of the agitators their pay 
if they bring about belter business conditions. It don’t make any difference to 
me what pay these men have, it we have it to pay and they can accomplish any¬ 
thing. So far as grail is concerned, there was ne\er any graft in our organiza¬ 
tion. That is simply newspaper talk. They have never proved any statement 
of graft, and our hooks are there to show it. 

Chairman W vi.sh. It is a matter of irritation on the part of the workers to 
be told by the employers that their organizers steal money that way? 

Mr. Zi'kkmiku. It certainly is. It did incense lliem a great deal, and they 
thought it was a great Injustice for them t«» make smli statements, especially m 
view of tin* fact that they knew that some of the manufacturers themselves 
were not al>o\e criticism in regard to honesty. 

Chairman Wylkh. You speak about an investigation Was on investigation 
made by persons outside of your organization, or undertaken to be* made, to find 
out what became of your funds? 

Mr. Zi'kksjikr. L don’t know of any investigation. 

(,’haii man Walsh. The investigation you ret erred to is the investigation of 
the organization itself? 

Mr Zuersher. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsii. The reason I am asking you, it seems that I saw published 
some place that certain citizens made an investigation of certain outside organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr. Zuermikk. 1 never heard of any. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all right. Co ahead 

Mr. Zulksiikk. In regard to bombs that were thrown and houses that were 
blown up. as lias been stated by some ol tin* witnesses, very little damages ever 
occurred from any ot these bomb outrage's; and it was always the opinion of the 
strikers that these bombs bad been thrown by O’Brien men or men atliliatcd 
with some sort of detective agency m order to get positions with the linns when* 
the bombs were thrown, such as the difterent mills that they were stationed at. 
in order to make it appear to the manulacturers that their services were needed. 

In regards to the wreck on the railroad, 1 don’t know of any striker who has 
ever been accused of trying to wreck any trains. There have been no eases of 
that kind brought to court, and no one lias been arrested as a suspicious char¬ 
acter in that respect. And the train wreck that was to have taken plan* msir 
W’eidmann’s was, in my opinion, engineered by O'Brien men. and it has been 
the opinion of all of I he sinkers, (in* consensus of opinion, that O'Brien men 
were at work in order to gain positions. 

In regards to tin* police when they would disperse pickets, if we were to be¬ 
lieve the statement made by Oapt. McBride, it would appear that a police otlicer 
would come to the pickets and say, “Now, hoys, disperse from here and get 
away,” which was not the case. He did not tome in that way. They generally 
came with a drawn club, and sometimes with curses on their lips, especially' if 
there were a foreign element on the pi< ket line, and told them to gel out of 
there, and called them Waps and .lews and such names as that, which incensed 
the workers a great deal. While there was no extensive clubbing done by the 
police, it was due to the fact that there was no resistance offered to their orders. 
But while there was no clubbing done, they arrested indiscriminately at every 
instance. 

Chairman Wvr.su. Have you a record of the number of arrests that were 
made growing out of the industrial disputes? 

Mr. Zuersher. We have no record. 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Were any kept by outside organizations? 

Mr. Zuersher. That I don’t know—outside of the police department. 

Chairman W.vrsu. You hoard tin* statement of Capt. McBride, of the depart¬ 
ment. Would you say that was approximately correct? He seemed to have 
given it from the record of the police department. 

Mr. Zuersher. I believe he stated 2,000. 

Chairman Walsh. Two thousand four hundred, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Zuersher. Well, whatever his statement was, I am satisfied it was about 
correct. They speak of outside concerns not coming into the city of Paterson, 
because there was always an industrial war going on here- 
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Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Well, I want in ask you a question right 
there. Were the arrests all males? 

Mr. Zl'Eksher. No; there were females ami males hoth. 

Chairman Walsh. About how many women would you say were included 
there? 

Mr. Zi'eksheu. Well, I should judge probably about one-fourlh of the entire 
arrests, 

Chairman Walsh. And generally ,speaking, what were the charges against 
the women? 

Mr. Zuersheb. Unlawful assemblage. 

Chairman Walsh. That is, they were arre$|ed at meetings? 

Mr. Zuershf.r. tin piekei lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Principally on picket lines? 

Mr. Zl’KR.siiKit. Principally on picket lines. 

Chairman Walsh. Were any of them conweled—any of Hie women? 

Mr. Zl'kRMiEit. No. 

Chairman Wm.sii. Co ahead. 

Mr. ZrKitsHi-.il. The slalenient has been made that the eatise of not having 
other niami I act tiring coneerns coming into the cily was due lo the tact that 
Ihcre was continually a case of striko in tho cily, which is not so. The fact 
is licit we laid a boaid ol trade m the city of Palerson composed of silk iiiami- 
facturers and others who naturally did nol waul lo see any other concern come 
into tlie cily of Palerson which would draw (lie workers away from other 
places. Uor Ilia! reason they were opposed to any oilier concern outside of a 
silk concern coming into the city. Sonic silk com erus have located here, hut 
outside of that no other industries have been allowed lo locate in the Cily. 
'That is from information we have received Irani offhand different sources. 
That is one of the reasons why the manufacturers are enabled to oppress 
the silk workers so easily. They have no means of getting into any other 
position outside of the silk. 

1 wisli to stale in legat'd lo I lie piecework sysieni in the stilt mills. Unit is 
one of the systems w Inch makes H hard to oigam/.e the workers. It makes 
it so you ran not organize them unless you strike first and organize while they 
are on the strike, it makes it liard to keep the organization up, it don't mailer 
whether it is the A. I’, of L. or the 1. W. W„ due to the fact that if any of the 
workers are ncli\c m forming an organization, if they are first-class mechanics 
and (lie boss does not fool like lie would like to gel rid of him he gives him a 
Very rood job, where ho can make more than the average weaver call make. 
The t vson lor that is this man naturally, if lie gels a good position, will not 
ill, any agitating. Ho will keep quiet and let somebody else do it who has a 
pootvr job and who has nol so much to lose; and 1 believe if a law was passed 
lo prohibit manufacturers from employing workers under a piecework system, 
that that would he one of Hid grealcst remedies for the silk worker's in general. 
P,realise tinder a piecework system years ago -110 years ago -a price was put 
on a job, so that a weaver knew what that job would pay before it was put in 
ins loom. To-day lie works probably a wook or two weoks beiore ho knows 
what is going to l»e received lor (hat. The reason tor that is dial they watch 
the weaver to see how much production ho can make on that loom, and (hen 
they regulate the price oil llio job according to the production he makes; and 
as a Mile the price is never established so that lie call make ally more than 
$1.1 a day, and lie has to work his utmost lo make it. 

Alai i have oil on heard mnmilacturcrs stale (hat #3 a day was a fair day's 
working wages for a silk worker, which, in my estimation, is a poor day’s 
work. They also use pacemakers on the piecework basis by giving good jobs 
and getting them to turn out as much as possible and tlien they will take 
that very same jolt, alter it is run, out of that room and they will place il 
probably'on a different lioor with a different book on the loom and a different 
price in Hie hook. They have discovered Unit Hie man eon hi make—they have 
discovered, for Instance, say, a mail was to get SI a cut—that is, 10 yards; they 
call dial a ent; and they find that a man could make 111 yards a day on that. 
Then they will take that Job—after it is mil they will take Hie harness of that 
jol) out of this loom and pul into a loom on some other tloor of that mill and 
reduce the wages .so that the man could make SR or SR.ort a day. And if that 
man individually went to the office and made complaint in regard to the price 
he was told that if he didn't like it lie could quit; that there were lots of 
workers only too glad to come and take Ids place. And that was generally 
the answer of the manufacturers to the meu who would individually complain. 
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At different times when shop meetings were held the manufacturer or 
superintendent or foreman or \\hoe\er it might be would tell the workers, 
“well, if there is anything wrong with anything in this shop I wish the 
weavers would come to me themselves individually in the office and I will 
adjust whatever grievances then' are.” Those things have been tried, and 
while in some cases grievances were adjusted, they were adjusted only until 
the man got his warps out and then there were no more orders for him. And 
there is one foreman in the city of Paterson who holds that no man in the 
ribbon trade* has a position guaranteed to him any longer than his warps will 
last; and that la* has the right at the end of the warps to toll the man there 
is no more work tor him. Now, a set of warps should last six weeks or some¬ 
times two months, and in that time a weaver can earn from $100 or $150 or 
$175, according to tin* pine paid on it. Those are all things that, have* been 
breedod into the minds of the workers for the past 11 years; and as 1 said 
before, for the past 11 years I line had always been discontent amongst the 
workers It always seemed that they [employers ’1 were never satistied with 
the profits they were making. They were always after more, and at the same 
time if a weaver showed dissatisfaction why he was told that some one else 
could take Ins place and was only too glad to do so. 1 know' of a ease vvhoie 
they put in four or live new looms with new machinery—a .Ia<<|uard All of if 
was new. And weavers put on those looms were given a very small price for 
th<* goods. When the weavers complained the manufacturer—that is, (lie man¬ 
ager—told them, “Why, who do ,voii think is going to pay for that machinery? 
1 can't pay you any more wages on that job; that machinery has to be paid for.” 
Well, naturally we could only come to one conclusion, and that was that we 
were the ones to pay for the machinery. 

And in regards to improved machinery, we don’t object to improved ma¬ 
chinery. A\ e welcome impioved machinery, if we can gel some* benefit from 
it outside of making the woik easier or making it possible to produce more 
goods; but as a rule we never receive any benefit from any improved machinery 
they put into the* mills. On 11 k* contrary, vve gel a cut m wages whenever theie 
is a new method made on a loom. Instead ot giving us a benefit (nun it the 
benefit is really taken away from us and the manufacturer gets the benefit in¬ 
stead of 11 k* worker. So that improved machinery does not help us. It only 
antagonizes tin* workers the more, because they can see themselves that they 
can produce more under the improved machinery; still they get less wages. 

As T said before, 120 vears ago 540 lines consisted a lull loom. To-day vve 
have looms with 12,000 lines, and the weavers receive 50 and 75 per cent less 
to-day than they did 20 years ago. 

My father was a ribbon weaver. M,\ home town is Yonkers, N. Y, and I 
remember plainly that he averaged $1)0 a pay ; that is, in two weeks. Those 
conditions existed at that time also m Paterson. To-day, for the same class 
of goods, you would hardly make $“0 a pay. If you made it, you would have 
to work very hard. To show you then* has b(*en a continuous reduction lrom 
20 .vears ago until the present day. 

I investigated last night as to a statement 1 made here yesterday in regard 
to Ihimfort’s, who used tin* contract system, and I am told that they still 
have that system in vogue in that mill, they still use that system. They hire 
a girl and get her to sign a contract for a year. She is to learn ribbon weaving, 
and she works there a year. In the meantime dunng that period the firm 
keeps 50 per cent of the wages she makes until the year is up. At the end of 
the year she is supposed to get this 50 per cent in a lump sum, but. as I 
stated before, ns a rule, very few of them reach the turn* limit of a year. They 
are discharged for one thing or another, of course, they do not receive the 
50 per cent that has been held from them. 

They also have a docking system in this particular matter. When a girl loses 
a pair of scissors, which she has paid for to the firm, .she is docked a quarter. 
If a girl comes in with a torn apron, which Is her own personal property, 
which does not interfere with her working, she is docked a quarter. If she 
should happen to he away from her loom, and the foreman sees her loom run¬ 
ning and her not there, or her loom stopped and her not there, she is docked 
a quarter or whatever they feel like docking. If she comes in late, probably 
two or three minutes, she is (locked an hour’s pay. If the power should stop 
during the day for any breakdown or any cause from a breakdown, if it is 
slopped half an hour, they work half an hour overtime to make up for it 
hul no extra pay for it. 

Such conditions exist in that mill to-day. 
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Clmirmnn Walsh. What mill is that? 

Mr. Zukksher. The Buinfort mill. 

There has been a law passed in this State prohibiting manufacturers from 
hiring girls under the age ot 10 for more than eight hours a day. Bam fort 
Bros, discharged every girl who is under 10 years ol age rather than keep her 
in there eight hours a day, and hired girls 10 or over and worked them 10 
hours a day. Their reason for that is that they do not want to create any 
bad feeling between those who work 8 hours and those who are compelled to 
work 10 hours. They do not wish to have an 8-hour day established, and for 
that reason they discharged those girls and hire girls all over l."> or 10. 

Mr. Thompson. What work do you do as secretary of your local? 

Mr. ZrKKSHKK. 1 lake care of the books of the local, colled the dues that is 
paid to the local, pay out the expenses of the local, and so on. 

Mr. Thompson. Where you have shops organized and June shop committees 
that deal with the employees, do you Keep in touch was those committees and 
have anything to say in their adjustments? 

Mr. ZrKusiHH. W'e ha\e a meeting, what we call a delegate meeting, every 
Monday night. Those delegates are composed of committees from the or¬ 
ganized shops, who come down and discuss the conditions ot their shops and 
pass rules regulating their conditions. 

Mr. Thompson, llim* you got any committees in any shops here or elsewhere 
that you know of where the eoniimtloo in the shop has taken up with the 
employer the question of the adjustment of piece prices, cases where they re*- 
qnire studies, and where studies have been made at tlie instance of both your 
organization and at the instance of the employer? 

Mr Zri/iisni.u. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Or to try and work out what is tin* just and fair thing to do? 

Mr. Zt KKsiiKU. Yes; we ha\e had committees that lane doin' that, but they 
have newer arrived at any satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Thompson. I low’ long have l host* eoinmittces been m existence? How 
long did lhe\ woi k at it, and what methods, if you know, were employed? 

Mr. Zukkkhkk. Why. they would take, tor instance, and compare with other 
mills, the prices of other nulls, and thej would take the highest-paid mill and 
figure their price's ae cording to the highest-pan! mill and present that as a basis 
to (lie* linns, whmh. in most cases, has been tvl'iised. Now, in this city we have* 
a mill that we* consider pays the highest in the' city, and that is Johnson & 
Cohii. in Riverside. In the Vniteal Kibbon Ho, where 1 was a striker until I 
received this position, we* made a demand for tin* Johnson & C’olvin price list 
on a pit • t work basis. Wo had our jobs figure'll out so that we* eoulel domain! - 
1 e*l 1 the*m exactly how much those jobs we're* to pay. and those eleunamls are 
still {tending. The strike is still on in this null. 

Mr. Thompson. Take fl case* where* >ou have a mill organized, where* you 
lane your commit levs in good working shape*; if an> question conics up in 
rognrei te> piece prices and it invoice's important sfuel.v of the we>rk, we will say. 
study of the eipe*ratn»n, e|ex*s your organization submit m that a joint grievance 
between your oinpleiyer ami >emr commit Ve to stml> the* operation? 

Mr. Zi’Eiis ii mi. Ye*s. 

Mr. TueiMPseiN. Have certain weavers elo the* work fe»r a certain perioel e>f 
time*? 

Mr. Zuekshek. We pick end probably lhre*e* or I'm* im*n who can elo the figur¬ 
ing, and they ine*et with tin* firm ami ge> out the' figure's amt sea-* whether i!n*y 
can arrive at any e*onclusiem. 

Mr. Thompson. Ami won lei this committes* of jour organizaf ion have a right 
fo agn>e with the' boss? 

Mr. Zi ekshek. Ye*s. 

Mr. Thompson. Take, Tor instance, three or four weavers, or a dozen, and 
say they work em pi<*e*e vveirk at a price* ten* two en* three weeks or a month, 
anel then discuss wlmtlmr the* work was demo fairly b> the weavers; elo they 
take the questions up and cemsider them ami arrive* at a conclusion? 

Mr. ZrEKxiiKR. We don’t interfere* with the worke*rs in any particular mill 
as to what they shall elo. 

Mr. Thompson. Suppose a certain kind of work should come up ami limy 
should make this study with the* employer and finally say, “This is the* price 
fen* that piece of work; we* have* spent some* time studying it and arriveel at 
vvhnt vve think is a fair plan. Now, this will stand for six months or a year.” 
Would that be permissible under your organization? 
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Mr ZuKitsriuu. We don’t allow com rai ls to he made. That is, the organiza- 
tion docs not allow contracts to bo made, because we do not believe in the con- 
tract system, because the inamifueturers, as a rule, never keen the contract 
anyway, signed or otherwise. 

.Mr. Thompson. Bill I In* opposition (o the contract system is really opposition 
to any time contract, lnil it would nol include mi agreeinenl between this com¬ 
mittee and the boss or manufacturers to make these experiments? 

Mr. Zukhmhhr. No; it would lad include that. 

Mi. I homi’son. Anything like tlint that is a contract would be permissible? 

Mr. ZiiEHsiiKii, Yes; that would tie permissible. 

Mr. I ho.mi’sow la other words, your oh lection is to time contracts instead of 
work contracts? For a year or six months during which you receive certain 
pay or work certain hours, or work under certain gmditions; those you are 
against? 

Mr. Zi'i'.usiiKK Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. lint the other agreements to help make adjustments, help 
to determine prices are permissible; is Hint rigid? 

Mr. Zi Misniai. That is right. 

.Mr. Thompson, in regard to the question of Hie outside agitators, have jou 
an explanation o! why they came in and of the reason that they stayed here? 

Mr. Zri'.iisiiEK. They came in here at the insl igat inti of the workers tlieni- 
xolvos; that is, the organization, and not only the organization hut the workers 
Who were not organized. And the reason they stayed hero was that we held 
large Hirelings, sometimes numbering into the thousands, at which limy ad¬ 
dressed them. Their business was to educate 'them m the line of organization, 
also showing them Hint through organization they gain lurther power. And 
they stayed in the city during the biggest part of the strike for these purposes 

Mr. Thompson'. Were there ally haul leaders here at the time of the strike'- 

Air. Z i 'Kits it Kit. There were local men xvho were at the front, but very few 
of them took the platform outside of the secretary and (lie organizer. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, did (lie local leaders have the experience to handle 
a strike of the magnitude of this? 

Mr. ZiucusiiKu Oh, yes 

Mr. Thompson. They did? 

Mr. ZiuvUshkii. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Thompson, lining hack to Hie contract proposition again. As 1 under¬ 
stand you, this contract that might he made between a ccimn.il lee ami the 
employer with reference to adjusting prices or making experiments, for (hat 
purpose, would tie permissible, hut any contract that would carry a definite 
f(j rm or a price or Hie hours of work—wind would lie the oh|cctmn to it even 

though it he in writing, helwet.. organization of yours and the employers, 

providing for the machinery to make Ibis adjustment you have spoken of, of 
prices and wages, prices to slay in existence as long ns the contract was in 
existence, but giving each side the rigid to terminate the contract on a minute's 
notice, or without any notice? 

Mr. Zi'mcsiri li. Such a contract would not lie considered by the organization, 
because they would think it was valueless, because (tie manufacturer will not 
only break it hut the workers llicinsclvcs could break it. 

Mr. i hompson. But it might lie tin* menus or tile vehicle for currying along 
this machinery us long as the parties belli agreed, just as the protocol of New 
York is exactly 1 liar kind of a contract, terminated on a moment's notice by 
either side'' 

Mr. ZnaisiiKi;. I don’t suppose the organization would object to a contract of 
that kind. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, they are working under it in New York, and it, simply 
furnishes Hie means to carry this machinery along. That is all. 

Chairman Wai.su. I’rof. Commons would like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner Commons. Did you stale how many members are now in your 
organization m Paterson? 

Mr. Zuf.ukukr. Well, we have about in the neighborhood of 3,."00 members, 
hut they are not ail in good standing, due to the fact ttint this is a time of the 
year when the sillier is really slack. Yet we don’t press them for their dues, 
lull as a rule the fall of the year or the latter part of July business starts to 
jack up and the men usually rejoin the organization, pay up their hack dues. 
In good standing we have about between 1.3(H) and 1,5(10'. What we call good 
standing is a man who has paid up ids last month’s dues. 

Commissioner Commons. How many shops do you say you have organized? 
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Mr. ZuEKSiiKU. We have probably about eight that are dosed shops. 

Commissioner Commons. And about bow many employees in each shop, the 
total size of the shop, all classes? 

Mr. Zi' rustier. Well, we have one shop of Kb) weavers, I believe, and one 
with 45. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the smallest? 

Mr. Zi'eusueh. About 40 is the smallest. 

Commissioner Commons. Do jdii include in those shops all employees? When 
\ou say it is closed, do you mean all classes of work? 

Mr. Z Visits I iek. It is simply closed to the weaving end of it, not to the quill 
winders and warpers, and so on; it is simply closed to the weavers. 

Commissioner Commons. Loom fixers? 

Mr. ZrERsiuiit. Loom hxers in some shops are organized in our organization, 
and in others they are not in any organization. 

Commissioner Commons Are those in tin* broad silk or ribbon? 

Mr. ZuKusTiicu. In the ribbon. 

Commissioner Commons. You ha\e no organization in the broad silk? 

Mr. ZVKKsiiKR We ha\e in the manufacturing end of it. We have the mem¬ 
bers in tlu‘ wea\ ing end in our organization. 

Commissioner Commons Loth in tlie broad silk and in the ribbon? 

Mr. ZrKitMihK. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons How about the d.\e houses? 

Mr. Zt EusiiKu. \Ye hu\e members, dyers, m our organization, as well. 

(’onmus'-ioner Commons Doers’ helpeis? 

Mr. Zi Kitsmit. Doers’ helpers. 

Commissioner Commons. Have \ou am closed shops in the dye bouses? 

Mr. Zi'kksiikk No, sir, no dosed shops 

Commissioner Commons How do >ou ( nlorce (be dosed shop? 

Mr. Zi’i'.RsiiKit. A membei not belonging to (lie organization can not get a 
job in that shop, but a member who should happen to bold an \. F of L. eard 
is permitted to work as long as Ins card is paid up and continues bis dues in 
the A 1". of L. organization 

Commissioner Commons How' do \ou enforce the dose shop? 

Mr. Zueuwhkk. Well, 1>> having •. man discharged it lie does not li\e up to 
the lutes of the organization 

Commissioner Commons How do urn got bun discbaiged 9 

Mi ZrKitsiiKU IU bolding a meeting and demanding 1»is discharge. If it is 
not complied with a strike takes place until it is 

Commissioner Commons. There is only one agent, yourself, is there, to take 
care of that? 

Mr Zi hiisiMou. At the present, yes. sir. 

Commissioner Comm \ns. When was the first 1 \V. W. organized here? 

Mr. Zferstteu. 11)00 T think; [ am not positive. 

Commissioner Commons. Was that under the Chicago or Detroit faction? 

Mr Zvekktiku. Chicago taction. 

Commissioner Commons. Chicago faction? 

Mr. ZuionsHEU. Yes, sir: T believe both factions wore together at that time, if 
1 am not mistaken; they branched out afterwards 

Commissioner Commons When would you say was the first one that dis¬ 
tinctly belonged to the Chicago faction? 

Mr. Z vers her. in 11)0,S, I think 

Commissioner Commons. 11)08? 

Mr. Zveusiieh Yes, sir 

Commissioner Commons The distinction was made then? 

Mr. Zveusiieh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. You heard the testimony regarding the differences 
between the two organizations? 

Mr. Zuehsheh. Yes. sir 

Commissioner Commons The Chicago faction, I think it was, Mr. Lessig 
testified to that? 

Mr. Zvekstieh. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Dili he state substantially the views of the local 
lu re? And the polu\\ of the I. W. W.? 

Mr. Zttehsiteu. Well, that w'ould be kind of a broad question to answer. I 
nm not so positive that he stated correctly all the views of the local in connec¬ 
tion with the policy of the general oHioe. 

Commissioner Commons. In the first place, you decline to make agreements? 
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Mr. Zueksher. We decline to make agreements. 

Commissioner Commons. In tlio second place, you retain the right to strike 
at any moment? 

Mr. Zekrsher. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. If you Rave lost a strike and you go back to work, 
do you practice sabotage? 

Mr. ZuKiiKHhR. All workers in the silk industry practice sabotage, no matter 
what organization they belong to. Even in the A. F. ol L. organization they 
practice sabotage, probably knowing the terms of the word, knowing that they 
are doing it, but they are doing it just the same. 1 will show you an instance. 

Before any ot the silk mills were organized into the I. W. W. I remember a 
case of a man working m trout ot me one nice ntternoon when the sun was 
shining bright and he wanted a day off lie had pre\ musly lost two or three 
days and knew' that if he asked to get off he could not get oil, so lie took a 
screw dri\er and broke out I lie teeth ol (he rack tliat carries the shuttle hack 
and forth. It does not take a half a day to h\ it ; it takes about 10 minutes to 
put (lie extra teeth in (lu re, but probably half a day for the glue to dry out so as 
to he safe to run. In tins way he got lus halt day off. That is what we call 
sabotage, but that is not a dangetous sabotage; that would he simply a modified 
lorni. We do not destroy property so that it can not bo lixed. We may put 
nun lunery out of commission for the time being in order to gain our ends, 
but machinery is never destroyed so it can not bo pul back into its proper 
condition again. 

(’< mmiNsioiier Commons. Under what eneuinslances do you advocate sabo¬ 
tage? Supposing you are woilung in a shop winch is organized—a closed shop - 
what is your doctrine then* about sabotage? 

Mr. ZiKUsiisu. As a i ule, it does not lia\e to be applied in an organized 
shop so much as it docs in a shop which is only pailly organized—that is, 
probably three-quarters. 

Commissioner Commons. Would there bo occasion when you would have to 
use it m an organized shop? 

Mr. Zi rumiek. There might he; it they would be too stubborn in regard to 
decisions wo probably would resort to sabotage it we thought sabotage would 
win. 

Commissioner Commons. Instead of going out on strike? 

Mr. Zi rusher. Instead of going out on strike. 

Commissioner Commons. \ou would resort to sabotage? 

Mr. Zi rusher. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What other examples could you give of sabotage 
besides this one that you mentioned ol breaking the teeth? 

Mr. Zi lustier. 1 ha\o known them to do the same thing with the shuttle. 
The shuttle has (he teeth, too, that go into the tooth of tin* tack, made of some 
kind of compressed paper, l believe; sometimes they are made of some kind of 
hard wood; break the teeth out ol that and it would take probably half a day 
before it could be put back m a loom. Sometimes they would probably have a 
smash on purpose so that a warp would have lo he turned over to the other 
end m order to get the course which separates the ends, so that it could he 
twisted on again and put m shape, in that respect they would gam half a 
day's time. 

in regard to stopping an entire null, if it was neccssaiy to gain a point that 
we were having in dispute, why, tiie use of emery dust could he applied into 
the oil cans vvliuh oils the shadings and m that way, within half an hour’s 
time, the shadings would tease to work. It would probably take the Jinn a 
half day or day or two or three days m order to get the shafting in condition 
to run. 

Those are methods that could he used, but have not bi'cn used so far. 

Commissioner Commons, lias your organization discussed these methods in 
its meetings? 

Mr ZrEKSimt. Well, some of the members of tin* organization have dis¬ 
cussed those methods, but have never come to any conclusion as to when they 
should use them or as to whether they should use them. 

Commissioner Commons. You spoke about your meeting men who did not 
belong to your organization—seeing them practicing sabotage. Did they do it 
as an organization v 

Mr. ZrnnsirKu. They done it as an individual. 

Commissioner Commons. For what purpose? To get some individual ad¬ 
vantage? 


it 
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Mr. Zuekshkk. Well, not exactly that. It mostly has been done to get a day 
off or half a day off. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, your method seems to he somewhat different 
from that then. It Is not an individual proposition then? 

Mr. Zveksiiek. Well, I am speaking of where wo have grievances. My 
method is where wo have grievances, but can not he adjusted in any other way. 
Commissioner Commons Then you practice collective sabotage? 

Mr. Zi'KKsiiKK. That is it 
Commissioner Commons. All of jou? 

Mr. Zvkrsueu. All of us. 

Commissioner Commons. To your knowledge, have any of your members 
pr.Kti<od individual sabotage’' 

Mr Zviksiilk. Th.it 1 don’t know. 

Commissioner Commons. The matter has been talked over in your meetings, 
hilt you have taken no action* 7 

Mr. Zi husm u. We have not taken any action in regard to using it 
Commissioner Commons I)o you understand that in subscribing to the 
<oustitution and by-laws, or pacing dues to your organization, that a person 
thereby accepts the principle of sabotage as a method of conducting this 
st niggle v 

Mr. ZciKsiiJH. 1 do not 

Commissioner Commons. All members, then have freedom of opinion on that, 
ihen, do t he\ V 

Mr Zi 1 itsiUK. They have. 

Commissioner Commons. A man does not need to subscribe to sabotage? 

Mr Zmis iilk. No. sir 

Commissioner Commons. Has it every been acted upon tty your national 
oiganization in any \vay v Has there been any stand taken on that? 

Mr. ZirKsimt. That they should abide by that prmnple 

Commissioner Commons. That sabotage is the proper method or substitute 
for a strike? 

Mr. Zi I'iisuiK. "\es; they have, bur any member joining the organization does 
not have to use it if lie does not feel like it 
Commissioner Commons. Has it Ik on adopted by the national organization? 
Mr Zi mis ui k. (Mi. .\es 
Commissioner Commons. I>nt sabotage - - 
Mr. 'tiusiiru. It is not a local affair. It is national. 

Comm: -sioner Commons. So that when a person joins I presume the con¬ 
stitution is explained to hun v 

Mr Zi iitsin.R. They are given the constitution to read, and after they read 
it, it they join, naturally we imagine that the.v know the contents of the con¬ 
stitution and agree with it, hut wo don't ask them whether they do or not 
Commissioner Commons. It was stated by one of the witnesses, and 1 think 
lie represented jour organization, that as a last resort it might he necessary 
to blow up a factory. Would that be called sabotage? 

Mr. Zveksiikk. Well, you could term it m that way. If you wish to construe 
it in that way you could say it was sabotage. 

Commissioner Commons. I (list wanted to see how you would construe it. 

Mr. Zi'Eitsiii k. I don't know that I would put any constnu tion on it; that 
is. relating to sabotage. 

Commissioner Commons. Sabotage, as I undeistood from you, is a minor 
injury which can ho corrected within a few hours, is that it? 

Mr. ZiU RsiiEK. That is it 

Commissioner Commons. Wowing up a factory would, according to that 
definition, not be sabotage? 

Mr. Zrt.KSiiEK. No, sir; not in the broad sense. I would not consider it as 

SlK'll. 

Commissioner Commons. Hut, at any rate, jou do not make any distinction 
which can be remedied within a short time, or one that might throw the whole 
works out of commission, like the blowing up of a factory? 

Mr. Z vickrher. I would make a distinction between those two. One I would 
term sabotage; the oilier, I don’t know what you could term it outside of saying 
that you blow up a mill. There is not any term that we use for that purjiose. 

Commissioner Commons. Has your national constitution any term that would 
cover blowing up a mill? 

Mr. ZuERSiiER. Not that 1 know of. 
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Commissioner Commons. You understand that that is one of the beliefs of 
the organization, that it is legitimate or proper—I won’t say legitimate, because 
you don’t believe in using the Government, I understand, to enforce anything— 
but that it is a proper mode of warfare. Is there any principle that would 
iccognize blowing up a mill as a part of the scheme? 

Mr. Zuerhiikr. That I couldn't state. I don’t know whether there is or not. 

Commissioner Commons. Were you one of the executive committee during 
<he strike? 

Mr. Zuersheu. I was. 

Commissioner Commons. At what time was that executive committee 
organized? 

Mr. Zukrkher. Well, about the same time as the strike took place; part of it 
was organized weeks belore. 

Commissioner Commons. At what time did ,\ou make your engagement to 
bring one of those outsiders in first? 

Mr. Zuersheu. I believe about a week before the strike took place. 

Commissioner Commons. Whom did pm engage at that time? 

Mr. ZijkrshK it. I believe it was Patrick Quinlan and Harwood, if 1 aiu not 
mistaken, or Tresea. 

Commissioner Commons. Two wore engaged a week before the strike? 

Mr. Zuersiikk. That is, they wore told to come oil a certain date. 

Commissioner Commons. On a certain date? 

Mr. Zuersheu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. When did you take up with the third one? 

Mr Zuersiieu. Probably a week or so later. 

Commissioner Commons. There were lluoe that you had, Quinlan, Tresea. 
Haywood. Were there others that pm had? 

Mr. Zuersheu. Miss Flynn. 

Commissioner Commons. When did you < old met with her to come? 

Mr. Zuersheu. I am not. so sure about when, probably around about in the 
same neighborhood. I believe all of them were engaged within a month’s time. 

Commissioner Commons Put all of them stayed there until the end? That 
is, along until June or July? 

Mr. Zuersheu. July. 

Commissioner Commons. Until July ? 

Mr. Zuersheu. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. What did you say was the compensation that you 
paid them? 

Mr. ZiiERsiiKR. Eighteen dollars a week. 

Commissioner Commons. And expenses? 

Mr. Zuersheu. And expenses back and forth to New York. They mostly 
always came from Now York; we allowed them wages extra for that 

Commissioner Commons. Did you yourself take part in making speeehos? 

Mr. Zuersheu. I did at times. 

Commissioner Commons. About how many speeches did you make? 

Mr. Zuersheu. Well, that I can’t remember. I ha\e made quite a few. 1 
couldn’t just exactly say. 

Commissioner Commons. You were secretary at that time? 

Mr. Zuersheu. No, sir, I was not secretary at that time. 

Commissioner Commons. You wore not on salary? 

Mr. Zuersheu. No, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Were you present at the first meeting there, three 
or four days that the police- 

Mr. Zuersheu. J was not at that meeting at all. I was still working at that 
time. 

Commissioner Commons. Y t ou have heard till of them make speeches, have 
you V 

Mr. Zuersheu. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Commons. What languages did they use? 

Mr. Zuersheu. In what respect do you mean, what language? 

Commissioner Commons. I mean Italian or English? 

Mr. Zuersheu. Well, they talked in Italian and English. We had German 
sjleakers, we had Polish speakers; those would generally volunteer to make 
an address from time to time. 

Commissioner Commons. Local people? 

Mr. Z vers her. Yes, sir; hut the Italian was Tresea. 

Commissioner Commons. Could you understand what Tresea said? 
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Mr. Zuersher. No, sir; I could not. I have often had it explained to me by 
Italian members. If 1 saw hearty applause I would want to know what was 
said because of the applause, and sometimes it was explained to me. 

Commissioner Commons. What did they report to you that he said; some 
of the tilings? 

Mr. Zukumilu. Why, if was mostly on the belief of one lug union and talk 
along that line, along organization lines. 

Commissioner Commons. Do 4 \oii understand that he advocated sabotage? 

Mr. ZueksHLu. That I couldn't sa.\. I never heard any of the Italian people 
say he did advocate sabotage He ma.v have, but I don’t know that lie did. 

Commissioner Commons. Did jou hear the others advocate sabotage? 

Mr. Zulus 11 hr. 1 heard one speaker advocate it, Sumner Ro.vd. 

Commissioner Commons. Sumner Royd? 

Mr. Zui ushkr. Yes, sir 

Commissioner Commons. 11 a.\ wood? 

Mi. Zui, usher. Not that 1 know of. I don’t remember of him e\er advocat¬ 
ing sabotage. 

Commissioner Commons. Miss Flynn? 

Mr. Zulus her. I ne\er heard Miss I l,\ mi. 

Commissioner Commons. Or ouiiilan v 

Mr. Zulusi i lk. That I couldn't .'•ay l don’t think la* did 

Commissioner Commons It is not vottr understanding, then, or your belief, 
that any ol them advocated sabotage? 

Mr. Zulus! Ilr. Not to ni\ knowledge, outside of this Sumner Royd. 

( ’ommissioner Commons Ji e was the only one who advocated sabotage? 

Mr. ZohUsitKU. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. Was then* an attempt made to settle tin* strike 
with a few of the members, lew ol the employers, after two or three months, 
and the organization then took tiie ground that it would not settle unless 
all would settle? 

Mr. Zi him ilk. Well, no; the organization did not take that stand. The 
strike committee took that stand, wlinh was composed of men belonging to tin* 
organization and men win* did not belong to the organization. They were 
about equal l.v divided, and they took the stand that a shop-hy-shop settlement 
was out of the question. Tlie.v put that proposition to a reierondum vote of 
tin* entire strikers, and the proposition was voted down by the members that 
weio n strike. That includes also the I. \V. W. and the members who did not 
belong i > the organization at all 

Conm ■ lionet* Commons. About how large a vote was east? 

Mr. Zulumilu. 1 believe there vs as about 0,000 voles cast. 

Commissioner Commons Do vou remember the vote? 

Mr. Zi lusher. 1 couldn’t state the vole; 1 don’t remember it. 

(’ommissioner Commons. Was it a majority? 

Mi Zi lustier I Know there was (pule a majority against settling shop 
by shop 

(’ommissioner Commons. What was tin reason for not settling? 

Mr. ZuiaisiiLP. Well, I suppose they did not believe in a shop-hy-shop settle¬ 
ment at the tune They thought tlie.v could hold their ranks better by staying 
solid. One of the reasons was that if one shop was to settle individually, even 
though they got their demands, that other workers would he jealous of seeing 
this one shop wtaking and there may he a break in tin* ranks, and for that 
reason 1 believe that the majority of the workers felt they should not have a 
shop-bv -shop set t lenient 

In that conclusion I wish to state personally that to-day a big majority of 
the workers realize that they made a mistake in not settling shop by shop when 
they first came out. That is, there were some shops that, when they were called 
out on strike, especially in the ribbons, who would grant an eight-hour day 
and an increase in wages; but, as 1 said, the workers would not stand for a 
shop-by-shop settlement at that time, hut to-day they realize they made a mis¬ 
take by not doing that. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you know at what time that vote was taken? 

Mr. ZuERsiiLR. I think that was some time in July; the first part of July 
or the latter part of June. 

Commissioner Commons. The strike had been long advanced then? 

Mr. ZuEusHER. That is the time that that proposition came up. 

Commissioner Commons. Hadn’t it come up before that? 
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Mr. Zceksuer. Not to put it to a vole; it might have been discussed, but 
there were never any motions made either one way or the other in regard to 
that until around June or July. 

Commissioner Commons. When did the strike committee first consider that 
proposition? 

Mr. Zcershru. In the latter part of June or July. 

Commissioner Commons. That was the first time? 

Mr. Zceksuer. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Commons. That it was presented to them? 

Mr. Z mu slier. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. IIa\o you kept a record of jour wages for the last 
II years that you a\(‘raged working? 

Mr. ZmuMfHK. I have not exactly kept a record, hut I know pretty near what 
my average was. 

Commissioner Commons. You have worked at ribbon weaving all the time? 

Mr. Zceksuer. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. About 10 years ago what would you earn in tho 
best week you would have? 

Mr. Zi KKsinnt. Probably $:10; $25. 

Commissioner Commons. And prior to the strike what could jou earn in the 
best Meek'' 

Mr. Zckrsrer. This last strike? 

Commissioner Commons. Y’es? 

Mr. Zl ekshkr. Well, $1.1 was considered the best. 

Commissioner Commons. "What was the highest that you did actually earn? 

Mr. Zcekstter. I have run as high as $20. lmt ne\er any more. 

Commissioner Commons. And 10 years ago tin* highest (hat jou drew was- 

Mr. Zversiiek (interrupting). Twenty-five or thirty; I ha\e drawn thirty. 

Commissioner Commons. Thirtj. 

Mr. Zceksuer. Yes, sir; that is, in one week. 

Commissioner Commons. Take the lowest week, when you worked a full 
week prior to this strike, what would you get? 

Mr. Zi'KRSTiEK. Well. I have gone many a lull week without getting anything. 

Commissioner Commons. Why? 

Mr ZriKMiER. That is one of the sjstems in the silk trade to-day which 
makes it all the more acute. A man starts up a loom; that is, when he is get¬ 
ting a new set of warps in a loom, lie is supposed to start up that loom until 
he lias a holdfast, when the ribbon comes from the top to the bottom so that 
it can he run around the bottom reel, runs into a box He lias to work until 
he has that holdtast made without receiving any money. Sometimes, on i very 
parli< ular job, \ery complicated job, it would take a man a week in order to 
start his loom. Cor that he receives no wages. And that yard of goods that 
lie won* he didn’t receive anything for that, bemuse half of it would bo cut 
away as not good. Still he would receive no wages for it. Sometimes a job 
of that Kind would pay, probably, $<» or $7 for 10 \arils. There would he 70 
cents of goods that jou have woven that you would not gut anything for, besides 
losing your week’s time m starting up this loom. 

They take the position that the wages would make up; that we make up for 
the week’s wages you lose. 

Commissioner Commons. Are there many instances whore it takes as long as 
a week? 

Mr. Zceksuer. Not many, but a majority of the looms it takes two and three 
days 

Commissioner Commons. Takes two and three days? 

Mr. Zceksuer. Yes, sir. I don’t know of any of them that can be started 
earlier than half a day, and that is what we call a remount, where the same 
class of goods goes immediately into the loom when the other side go out, and 
the twisters; it probably takes them two or three hours to twist into the looms 
again, according to the amount there is on the loom. 

Commissioner Commons. That was the case 10 years ago? 

Mr. Zi eh s her. Yes, sir; and it is to-day. That is one of the big faults in the 
silk industry. 

Commissioner Commons. Does this four-loom system make it more intense? 

Mr. Zceksuer. I am only speaking in regard to ribbon. I don’t know much 
about the workings of the broad silk in that respect. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have means of finding out what the wages 
of the dyers are? 
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Mr. Zueiisher. I have. 

Commissioner Commons. Dyers’ helpers? 

Mr. Zit.kshkk. I have. I believe between $8 and .$0 a week and some 
receive .$10. There was a statement made by Lotte that the dyers receive 
$15.00 a week, he said, I believe. He did not say how long they worked for 
that $15 00, how many hours, and from investigation I find that some of them 
work 15 and 10 and 12 hours a day. And through that overtime they are able 
to make $15.00 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. T>o you know the prevailing rate per hour for dyers’ 
helpers? 

Mr. Zi'KKSHBK. I believe it is 20 cents an hour. 

Commissioner Commons. That is all 1 have. 

Commissioner Lion non. Will you tell us as to the wages that are paid to 
weavers in the best shops in the city, how much per yard, in the ribbon branch? 

Mr. Zi'KKKjiEK. Well, that all depends on what kind of goods they are mak¬ 
ing. A piace averages an>where from 20 cents a yard to $t a yard. 

Commissioner Lknnon. That is the best? 

Mr. Zuehstikr. The dollar a >ard is what wo call a plaid, which requires 
four or five shuttles of different, colors. • 

Commissioner Lennon. What would he the wages in nulls that pay the least 
wages in the city? Suppose they make one of the same kinds of goods, what 
would they pay? 

Mr. Zuekmlkr. Their goods would not he exactly the same. They would 
make a. cheaper or an inferior grade, but they would pay considerably less 
than they would do on the good grade. It would make a greater reduction 
than really tiny should make. 

Commissioner Lknnon. T waul to discover for myself and for the commis¬ 
sion as to the difference in wages paid for the same amount of work, and its 
effect Upon the content and discontent of the workers. That is what I am 
after. Now, I want to ascertain what the best wages are that are paid in some 
of the best mills; and then, if you can tell us, what the wages are in mills 
that pav the lowest prices? 

Mr. Zi KiisirLR. Well, in the best mills, I will cite one mill as the best, and 
that is Johnson & Coivin. A man can probably make from $50 to $45 in two 
weeks; but then, of course, there is alwaxs to be considered the loafing time 
after a man has woven out a set ot warps until he gets another set In. Some¬ 
time ■ they have to wait a week, two weeks; sometimes three weeks before the> 
are j gain to start at woik. 

Commissioner Lknnon. How about the poorest place? 

Mr. Zukrsiikk. In llte poorest plate a man would probably receive from $18 
to $25 in two weeks. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Does the difference in wages, as applied to weavers, 
apply to the other departments of the mills as well? That is, in the best mill, 
do they pay everybody the same*? 

Mr. Z i hit si m:k. Not tho poorer mills; everybody lower: the cmplovoes in 
the other brandies of a mill receive about the same in all the mills. 

Commissioner Lknnon. About tbe same. 

Mr. Zi KimiTKH. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lknnon. And they work by the week, then, I presume? 

Mr. Zi KiisHKH. Thov work by the week. 

Commissioner Lknnon. What proportion of women are employed in the 
industry in this city, do you think? 

Mr. Zukrsiikk. Well, it is my opinion, about half. 

Commissioner Lknnon. About half? 

Mr. ZrKitsr ikik About half are women. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Are there any girls employed under 10 years of age? 

Mr. Zukrsiikk. Well, there have been until tins present new law. I don’t 
know whether they have been discharged since or not, but I know there are 
any number of them who are below 10 years of age. 

Commissioner Lknnon. Is there any arrangement made whereby the young 
people who are in the mills sire given opportunity for educsilion in night schools 
or vocational schools by the school system of this city? 

Mr. Zukrshek. There is a system of night schools, but it is not compulsory. 
They do not have to go if they don’t feel like it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they teach anything in that night school that has 
to do peculiarly with the trade of making silk? 

Mr. Zueiisher. No, sir. 

88810°—S. Doc. 415, C4-1—vol 8-80 
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Commissioner Lennon. Simply the ordinary- 

Mr. Zuerhhkh (interrupting). The ordinary teaching that they have in the 
ordinary schools. 

Commissioner Lennon. You lm\e nothing in the way of vocational schools in 
this city? 

Mr. Zieushek. They have a school that teaches warping and weaving, but 
tlie rank and tile of the silk workers do not look with favor upon this school. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 want to ask something about it. Who runs this 
school V 

Mr. Zi'Misni u. I don't know who runs it. 

Commissioner Lin non Is it a private institution? 

Mr. Zversher. A private affair. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is it not under the public-school system? 

Mr. Zui itsin.it. No, sir; it is a private affair. 

Commission! 1 Lennon. Iii the 1. \V. W. do you organize local unions of 
wen \ ers. out i rely wen vers ? 

Mr. Zri'Ksimt Oh. no. We organize our workers into one union. We have 
no branches. That is, we do not organize in brandies. 

Commissioner Linnon. You bave.no weavers’ union? 

Mr. Zri Hsm.K. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have no dyers’ union? 

Mr. Zversheu. No, sir. 

Commissioner Linnon. All the people in one mill are in one union? 

I\ir. Zeirshek. In one union. Of (ourse (hey decide (heir own affairs sep¬ 
arately; that is. if they have any grievances, the dyers among themselves, they 
decide what shall he done lu regard to the grievance. 

Commissioner Li nnon. Would the I. W. W. approve of a law by the Stale of 
New Jersey or by the Lnited States looking toward intervention by conciliation 
or mediation or possibly arbitration of trade disputes'-’ 

Mr. Zt'EHSinu. I don’t think they would. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has the matter ever been discussed in your meeting 
that you recall? 

Mr. Zi’EHSuer. I believe arbitration lias been discussed and it lias been re¬ 
jected. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of one mill where contract child labor was 
ia existence. Is there hut one of I hose mills so far as you know, just one? 

Mr Zi Eiisui iE So far ns 1 know that is the only mill That came to our 
notice during the big strike. 

Commissioner Li nnon. I wish you would, when von ate in your office and 
have the time, send to this commission a real comparison of wages paid to the 
different classes of employees in the best mills in this city and in the mills that 
pay the lowest juice in this citv 

Mr. Zei rsmer. All right. 

Commissioner Linnon. And if jou would, I would like to have you have it 
verified hv some other ollicers in ,\our organization. 

Mr ZiMi.siiiR. Yes. sir. 

Mr Thompson I would like to ask you, are you a member of the Socialist 
Party'' 

Mr. Zversher. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, in your view, you believe in political action in attain¬ 
ing economic ends ,> 

Air. Zuirsiifr I do. 

Mr. Thompson. You do? 

Mr. ZuEitsHHt. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And in that respect at, least, you- 

Mr. Zversher (itiUTnijiting). I differ with the constitution of the organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson. And with respect to the question Mr. Lennon asked you when 
you said the organization would probably not indorse a Veiled States law r deal¬ 
ing with the economic questions or conditions, you are referring to your organ¬ 
ization and not to jour own views? 

Mr. Zversher. Well, partly. T myself don’t believe in arbitration. 

Mr. Thompson I mean in regard to the United States laws. As a Socialist, 
you believe in law? 

Mr. Zuersiu r. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. You believe in an eight-hour law, for instance? 

Mr. Zu ers her. Yes. 


<• 
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Mr. Thompson. Ami, personally, when jou answer these questions you sim¬ 
ply spoke from the standpoint of the organization? 

Mr. ZuliishK it. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Are there any other menthols of your organization Socialists, 
if you know*' 

Mr. Zi i usiiiK. There are quite a few. 

Mr. Thompson. In Paterson? 

Mr. Zr* its mat. in Paterson. 

Mr. Thompson. And so far as they are. of course, they adopt the philosophy 
of Socialism as a means of political action? 

Mr. ZiiKHiiHt. During our recent election for major, Robert II. Fordyee. 
Robert Rowe, and Gordon Demurest ran. Fordjoe on the Republican ticket, 
Robert Rowe oil the Democratic ticket, and Demurest on the Socialist ticket. 
Previous to this election our vote in the city of Paterson was probably l,r>00. 
This election took place after the big strike. The Socialist vote climbed to the 
figure of 5,200, showing you that a gre.it many of the members of the 1. W. \V. 
believe in political action 

As a matter of f.u: t, I wish to state that one of tin* reasons why the [. W. W. 
does not believe in political action is due to the fact that the workers in gen¬ 
eral throughout the country have never received any benefits from laws made 
by either the national bodv or the State legislature 1 remember that last 
jear in the legislature of New Jersey theie was a lull introduced for a nine- 
hour <lay. It passed one house and went to'sleep in the Senate. I spoke to 
Senator McGinnis, of this countj, in regards to a law l>\ Congress for an 
eight hour day, and I believe it. was ins opinion that if such a law was passed 
by Congress if would lx* declared unconstitutional bj the Supreme Court. 

I also wish to cite a case to you m regards to the Tinted Mine Workers, 
which Haywood was the head of at the time. They tried to have a State law 
passed for an eight-hour day. 1 believe there was one passed, and the courts 
declared it unconstitutional. Later on they tried again and I believe the 
second law was passed, and it was also declared unconstitutional. Then the 
miners divided that the only possible way that they could get an eight-hour 
day was to make a law themselves and live up to it themselves. Ami they did 
in their meeting pass a motion that from a certain date they would work 
no longer than eight hours Ami tbej put that into effect, and I believe they 
gained an eight-hour daj through that method 

That is one of of the reasons vvhj tin* i \Y. W. does not believe m political 
actio? and has no feeling of assurance that any political party will ever help 
them i » gain a better condition. 

Commissioner Li-nnon. Maj I correct von so that you won’t make that mis¬ 
take again. Mr. Haywood was never at the head and never was a member 
even ot the Tinted Mine Workers. 

Mr. Zi iatsni it. It may he the Western Federation of Miners. That is what 
1 meant. 

Commission! r Lp.nnon. Yes. 

Chairman Wai.mi. 'That is all. Thank von. 

Mr. Zi’MisHKH. I wish to extend an invitation to the commissioners, if they 
should be in the city to-night. Mr. Dunn lias spoken of Carlo Trosca as one 
of the most notorious crooks in the countr.v to-day This (‘veiling Carlo Trcsea 
will address a meeting, a protest meeting lor Pat <>umlan, to lx* held at 1)0 
Market Street, Institute 4 Hall, at our headquarters, where the commissioners 
themselves can see tins notorious (rook, so claimed by Mr. Dunn, in action. I 
extend time invitation to the commission 

Chairman Wvi.sii. That is all tor jou. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Cooke take the stand. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES W. COOKE, 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give us jour minx 4 and jour a hlress? 

Mr. Cooke. James W. Cooke, 152 Market Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your business, Mr. Cooke? 

Mr. Cooke. Treasurer of the John W. Ferguson Co, building construction. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you been in Paterson several years residing? 

Mr. Cooke. About 40. 

Mr. Thompson. Both residing here- 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). Sir? 

Mr. Thompson. Both residing here and having business here? 
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Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are >ou the former president of the Charity Organization 
Society of Paterson? 

Mr. Cooke. I am one of the former presidents. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you the president at tin* time of the strike last year? 

Mr. Cooke. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You were not? 

Mr. Cooke. No. sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You were here during the strike? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Are ><>u one of the active members of the association? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 ha\e been a director right along. 

Mr. Thompson. Now. Mr. Cooke, you may tell us in your own way, briefly 
your way, of the causes of the strike last ,\ear in Paterson, and your view also 
of the method that was carried on and conducted by the strikers and also the 
action of the police and other authorities. 

Mr. Cooke. As to the causes, I believe it was principally due to the outside 
agitators coming here, which made it a notable strike. I think if it had been 
leil to the settlement of the local parties interested it would not have lasted 
any such length of time, or produced any such had results in the city in the way 
of business that the merchants loM amt loss of wages by the employees. 

Mr. Thompson. Just at this point, Mr. Cooke, if I may interrupt with a 
question. Mr. Zuersher who was,just on the stand testified, if I remember it, 
correctly, that they sent for Mr. lla>wood and these other outside men. two 
or iliree of them, a week before the strike was announced, in order to lead it 
and conduct it. Would that fact, if it were a fact, change your view as to 
whether or not the strike was caused by the coming in of outside people? 

Mr. Cooke No; because I don’t think it was necessary to send for those 
outside agitators. I think they had men hero who could have conducted it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, assuming that the men here could not conduct the 
strike, do you still think there would have been a strike? 

Mr. Cooke. I think there would ha\e been a strike; yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, what do you think were the underlying causes of that 
strike, if you ha\e an opinion on that subject? 

Mr. Cooke. I don't think there was any special condition of dissatisfaction 
or unrest, of course 1 am not personally familiar with the conditions in the 
silk business, but, taking the conditions of the city generally, the silk business 
had been—it was a matter of general knowledge that the silk business had 
been in poor shape for a number of ,vears. It was slack and prices weie poor, 
but I don’t think that the fact that the savings banks bad large deposits and 
a large number of accounts, the fact that for 10 jears since the fire lure, or 
12 jenrs, for Instance, the number of theaters had increased from about 3 
to 13 theaters and mo\ing-pieturo places, those are largely supported by opera¬ 
tives In the mills, and I can not see that there was any special reason for 
dissatisfaction among the silk workers as a whole. There were undoubtedly 
conditions in some few’ of the nulls which were unfair, hut I can not see why 
they could not have adjusted those among themsohes. 

Mr. Thompson. There were about 20.000 or 25,000 people out on strike, I 
understand? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And they staved out for many weeks—from along in Feb¬ 
ruary until along in Jul.\. Is that correct, Mr. Cooke? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, jou say the pavings banks have a lot of money on 
deposit for the workers? 

Mr. Cooke. Why, the savings banks here have about $24,000,000 of savings- 
bank deposits. They have about 80,000 individual accounts. In talks with the 
officers of the banks I am told that while there wore considerable drafts during 
the strike, that there were comparatively few accounts closed out—mostly 
those that were closed wore depositors who left the city, and since the strike 
was closed, since the strike has been over, they have practically regained all 
that they lost during the strike. That seems to me to show that they have 
resources and could not have been in a tremendously impoverished condition. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, how do you account, if you have that view, that these 
workers stayed out of work so many weeks if the conditions generally were 
good? 

Mr. Cooke. Why, I think it was mental or social Intimidation. 
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Mr Thompson. Well, who would there be. in your opinion, or who was there 
at that time to exercise tlmt intimidation over so many thousands of workers? 

Mr. Cooke. Those who belonged principally to this organization who were 
being urged on by the agitators. - 

Mr. Thompson. You think that was suthcient to keep these people out of 

work ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir; 1 think it was. 

Mr. Thompson. Generally speaking, it 1ms been testified here both by the 
mill owners and by the laboring people that the wages ran from $!l to, sav, .$20 

^veek for weavers. Do you believe tlial those men and women who had been 
earning not much less wages, or as much in some cases, would stay out of 
work lor some time just on the leadership of the few men? I just want to gel 
jour views. [Question not fully audible. 1 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; I do; uodol the pressure that was brought to hear I think 
they would do that. Of course they hud considerable help while they were out. 

Mr. Thompson. It has been stated here by Dr. McBride, who was then major 
of the city, that in many mills the hours were long, and the work was hard, 
and the pay was small; and that, in Ills opinion, that furnished n sulheienl 
number of people who felt that conditions were wrong—right down in them— 
and Unit when these agitators came along they naturally looked to thorn as the 
1 , mlors—he did not say so—but who, in effect, would lead them out of the 
Wilderness. You would not concur in that? 

Mr. Cooke. No; I would not quite concur with that. I think there were cases 
where that was true, but not generally. I do not think in general that that was 
l he condition. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, what percentage would you say of the workers were in 
Unit condition? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, perhaps 15 or 20 per cent of the workers might he. 

Mr. Thompson. And the other So or 00 pur emit might have stayed on, but 
their basis for helping them along was a psychological feeling- 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). Well, it is human nature to he dissatisfied and to 
think tliev imglil get something better, and they went after it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, some of these 85 per cent, then, might have been dis¬ 
satisfied with llicir conditions? 

Mr. Cooke. Y'es, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But, in your opinion, the dissatisfaction was a surface dis¬ 
satisfaction rather than deep down, is tlmt it? 

Mi Cooke. Yes; I think that is fair-- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Tlmt is not really a cause for the dissatisfac¬ 
tion. btii just a notion that they should lie disssatislied? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What was the action taken by the strikers? Was it an 
orderly strike, considering that there were 25,000 men out, or was it disorderly 
a.s compared witli oilier strikes? 

Mr. Cooke. Well. I think the fact that we got along without bringing the 
militia here is an indication, whore a strike is of such magnitude and lasted 
such a length of time—I think that is an indication that it was not an unusually 
disorderly strike. At the same time, anyone here in the city knows that the 
police ambulance, or patrol wagon, was on the street at ail hours and at all 
times during the daytime and probably at night—and you could see evidences of 
crowds collecting around the mills, particularly at quitting time. 1 have noticed 
ii at night when I was on the way home—anywhere in the neighborhood of a 
silk mill there would lie a crowd. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if I understand you correctly, Mr. Cooke, as compared 
witli times wlien there was no strike, it was of a disorderly nature? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. But compared with other strikes you have heard of or read 
about or seen when? 25.000 people have heeli out on a strike tor three or four 
months, it was an orderly strike? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that is the opinion you want to give to the commission? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you say with reference to the action of the 
authorities a.s you saw il and as you heard of It? 

Mr. Cooke. I think the police handled the strike splendidly in the preser¬ 
vation of order. 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, with reference to the closing of the hulls for a couple of 
months, which Oapt. McBride spoke about yesterday, how did you view that 
action, or did you lake any interest in that at all? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 viewed that as justifiable action under the circumstances. 

Mr. Thompson. I>id you \iew it, however, as a legal or illegal action? 

Mr. Cooke. Why, strictly speaking, it would he considered a denial of liberty. 

Mr. Thompson. And of the right of tree speech? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And ,\oii thought that it was justifiable to close the halls, 
nevertheless? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. From your point of view, what was the justice, or the cause, 
which made it seem justifiable? 

Mr. Cooke. Why, I think the good that was to he gained to tin* community 
by stopping this disorder and instigation to trouble and stoppage o! work and 
all tin* mills which followed it justified fin* restriction at that time. 

Mr. Thompson. Then looking af it from flu* ends that should be attained, 
social peace and quiet, you felt that fins slight infraction of free speech and 
liberty was justified? 

Mr. Cooke. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. I don’t wish to characterize that action, but just to show' the 
comparison between what has been said here by yourself and others, that it 
would he a sort of mild political sabotage justified by the ends to he attained? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 think there is all tin* difference in flu* distinction as to whether 
it is for a beneficent end or ail owl end. 

ChaiHiian Wu.sn. 1 didn’t quite catch that. 

Mr. Cooke. I flunk flic dilfcrcnce is, in oik* case* it js for a beneficent end 
and in the other case it is for an evil end. 

Chairman Wvisii. Yes; that is, you consider if would In* all right for the 
individual to pass upon the question of \iolatmg the law, with reverence to 
the end to lie attained? 

Mr. Cooke. Not an individual, no; the community. 

Chairman W\lxh. Well, then, the community; do you distinguish them from 
the men that wvre working in (he mills; (hat is, others than I he strikers, you 
mean? 

Mr. Cooke. Why, T distinguish tin* citv or flu* community from the indi¬ 
vidual strikers. 

Chairman Walstt. Well, now, somebody has to act, of course, for the com¬ 
munity ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Cooke ^ es, sir. 

Chairman W\istr. And in this ease it would he the police officers? 

Mi'. Cooke. And flic authorities over them. 

Chairman Wvisii. And the authorities over them; and you think, then, 
that it would be justifiable for them to set aside a law or to disregard or to 
violate a law, having in consideration (Ik* end to Ik* atlained, and that you 
would say that thev could violate it, it tin* end was beneficial? 

Mr. Cooke. T think then* are such cases; yes, sir. 

Chairman Wvrsii. Well, then, do you Hunk that this man who testified here 
or any of these men who 1 (‘stifled that fhe.v would disturb property or destroy 
it are acting with any other altitude toward the law than what you ask these 
othcials to act? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 think there is a difference; yes, su-, I think the difference* is 
that in one case* they are* working lor an end to benefit the* community, and in 
the* other case* thev are* working lor an e*nd to harm the community. 

Chairman Wvi sir. But suppose the man thinks he is acting for the end of 
benefiting the* community and lie* violates a law by blowing up a building. 
Do you think it should he submitted thou to the arbitrament of the courts or 
to a jury as to whe*the*r or not the* end was beneficial? 

Mr. Cooke. I flunk you have got to lie guided in that by the enlightened con¬ 
science of the majority, 

Clmirijian Walsh. The e*nlighte*m*d conscience of the majority? Do you 
believe*, Mr. Cooke— of course, e*vcry ofliceo* take's an oath to uphold the Con¬ 
stitution and laws as they are written, does he not? 

Mr. Cooke. Ye*s, sir. 

Chairman Wvlsh. If he* does not do that, do you believe that he commits a 
crime? 
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Mr. Cooke. Technically, yes; morally, probably there would be exceptions? 

Chairman Walsh. Morally, there would be exceptions; but if he violates 
his oath of ofliee, he commits a crime? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. And art* there circumstances under width you would ex¬ 
cuse the crime and allow the offender to go free? 

Mr. Cooke. To my mind the American colonists in 17TG broke the laws of 
(he country to which they were subjects, which was Croat Britain; and among 
them there were men who held oihcial positions and had sworn fealty to 
Croat Britain, i think tin* event of that justified their rebellion. It seems 
to me that was a ease whore the end just died their overriding the law. 

Chairman Walsh. Well, without going, of course, into tin* causes that lead 
up to the American Rexolution, Mr. Cooke, I am going to ask you to specify, il 
possible, and answer my question directly. Ho you believe that such a crime 
in certain instances should Ik* excused and tin* offender allowed to go free; 
that is, where lie lias violated his oath of olheo by setting aside a written 
law of the State or Nation or failing to enforce it? 

Mr. Cooke. I could imagine circumstances under which 1 would say that. 

Chairman Wai.su. In this day, to-day, in the State of New Jersey? 

(No response.) 

Chairman Walsh. Any other question? 

Mr. Thompson. 'I'iud is all. 

Chairman Waish. Just one other question: You say much assistance was 
given to the strikers. IIow r much did the chanty organization collect during 
tin* months of May, .Turn*, and July, if you can tell offhand? 

Mr. Cooke. For the strikers? 

Chairman Walsh. No; how r much did it collect—your charity organiza¬ 
tion — 

Mr. Cooke. Through May, June, and July? 

Chairman Walsh. Through May, June, and July. 

Mr. Cooke. I don’t suppose it collected oxer .$100 or $.“>00. 

Chairman W u sii. How much did it expend? 

Mr. Cooke. Expended it all, but net for strikers. 

Chairman Walsh. Were there rails from the strikers from the nulls for 
assistance through your charity organization? 

Mr. Cooke. Not collectively. 

Clnirman Walsh. Well, individually? 

Mr ? 1 ooke. Well, the charity organization society made no discrimination 

Cha.tman Walsh. Well, do you know whether any applied for it or not? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 know that there was relief given to tin* children of the strikers 

Chairman Wxi.sn. How much was expended in that way? 

Mr. Cooke. Oh, probably not oxer $100; but what I meant about the relief 
that they got was tin* relief that came from (lie outside through their own 
organization. 

Chairman Walsh. Through their own organization? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Walsh. From their fellow workers m other places? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes. sir; and in that connection 1 would like to refer to the 
statement math* here in regard to sending the children out of town, and that 
the matter fizzled out on the part of the authorities. The charity organization 
society was interested in that matter when it came up, and the superintendent 
thought that it would be a mistake to liave them taken axvay, and that it was 
unnecessary; and he took the matter up with the mayor, Mayor McBride, and 
told him that any children that were in such condition—tlnjt is, where their 
parents were in such condition that they needed to send them away, that the 
charily organization society would see that they were taken care of here. 
And on the strength of that the mayor so notified them, and the leaders of the 
organization or tin* committee fixed a time when they would bring them down 
to the City Ilall, and at that point of time the charity organization society had 
20 workers lien* prepared to take the names and addresses and look up the 
cases and handle them in tlie regular way, and if xve found relief was needed 
to give it. But they did not come around. There was nothing came of it at 
all. They did take some of the children out of town, but we did not consider 
it was necessary. 

Chairman Walsh. That is all, thank you, Mr. Cooke. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES STARR. 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Starr, will you give us your name? 

Mr. Starr. James Starr. 

Mr. Thompson. And your address? 

Mr. Starr. 048 East Twenty-filth Street. 

Mr. Thompson. And your position? 

Mr. Starr. Correspond ini' secretary of the Horizontal Warpers’ Benevolent 
Association, and business agent also. 

Mr. Thompson. You arc located in Paterson, are you now? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow long have you been located here, Mr. Starr? 

Mr. Starr. About 23 years or 24. 

Mr. Thompson. Were you associated wth Mr. Morgan who was on the stand 
here? 

Mr. Starr. Well, I know Mr. Morgan, and his organization and mine act 
sometimes in conjunction with one another. 

Mr. Thompson. I did not got jour last answer. 

Mr. Starr. You asked me if I was associated with Mr. Morgan, I think, and 
1 said, “ Yes; in a way. But wo have separate 4 organizations.” 

Mr. Thompson. In what way are you connected? What organization do jou 
say you are connected with hero? 

Mr. Stvrr. The Horizontal Warpers’ Benevolent Association. 

Mr Thompson. How long have jou been connected with that association 
here? 

Mr. S' \rr Well, T was one of the starters of it over 20 years ago. 

Mr. Thompson. You are pretty well acquainted, then, with the conditions Pi 
the silk mills around Paterson? 

Mr. St \rr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You were here during the strike? 

Mr. St\rk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. All the time? 

Mr. Xt\rr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, you have heard the testimony given the last three days 
here? 

Mr. Starr. Part of it. 

Mr. Thompson. I would like you to tell us in your own words, as briefly as 
>ou can. the causes, in your opinion, that led to the strike—how you viewed the 
action of the strikers and the action of the police. 

Mr. Starr. Well, in regard to the causes, I would state, first, of all, that in 
my estimation the cause of most of the trouble was too many immigrants com¬ 
ing into the silk trade that did not thoroughly understand the workings of our 
organizations, or had not become Americanized, and the manufacturers hiring 
those foreigners at all kinds of wages; and after they had been here then for 
two or three or four or five years they become Americanized and want a little 
more than wlmt they had been getting, what they had been hired for in the 
first place, and consequently they get discouraged and disheartened, and they 
get agitation going on for higher wages, and they want to come up to our 
American standard of living, and want to live better than they have been used 
to; ami when the manufacturer finds out they are starting an agitation la 4 tries 
to get rid of those men and supplant them with other foreigners, if he can do 
it, and in that way the agitation is kept, going on. You might say, of course, 
why don’t we try to organize them? Well, it is a hard proposition, in my 
estimation, to organize most of the foreigners that come over for several years. 
They are coming in so very fast that the manufacturers themselves can not 
find employment for them, even at the lmv wages. T would also state that T 
think they lack a great deal of education along industrial lines when, they come 
to this country first. I was a foreigner myself—horn on the other side. I had 
to learn a great deal when I came to America, and have learned a great deal; 
but some of those other people who come along here perhaps are not so adapted 
to learning as some others can do, and it takes them a long time to learn and 
get into American ways and ideas. 

Now, in regards to the organization, we have tried a great many times since 
I have been in Paterson and have been connected with our organization to 
organize the foreigners as we find Hiom and to make a good union man out 
of him, and also a good American citizen, if possible. In some cases it works 
and others it does not. The biggest majority, I should say, of the foreigners 
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can’t see a form of organization whereby thov won’t lx* allowed to strike just 
as soon as they are organized. They ha\e got some radical ideas in their heads, 
and until those radicals have been supplanted with others by some kind of 
organization that don’t stand for such things as what they would like to have 
and like to have carried out we art' going to have trouble going right on with 
those people. And I should say, if it was possible to organize the foreigners 
as they come into this country, I don’t think we would have the amount of 
trouble or anywhere near the strikes that we ha\e had or will have in the 
future. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you made any study, Mr. Starr, of the organization 
of foreigners in other places than Paterson? 

Mr. St\ku. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In New York, for instame? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. They are organized to a great extent in New York, an* they 
not ? 

Mr. Starr. Well, parlly. Well, of course, they organize—Unit is, in Now 
York they have got mostly the clothing trade, the garment workers- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting) Ho jou know that probably they June Ihe 
same trouble with the intlux ot immigration then* as you have here? 

Mr. Stark. I would not say they have so much ; no. 

Mr. Thompson. As New York is the port of first entry? 

Mr. Stark. Yes, pair; but the garment worker has generally worked at the 
trade on the other side, and thov arc* good people anjhow, and most of these* 
people that come hen* and go into the textile nulls ha\e not worked at the 
trade on the* other side, so consequently T would sav the garment workers got 
a great deal bolter general class of workers and people that come in into their 
trade than tin* textile workers into their trade*. 

Mr. Thompson. Then jou l>elie\e that would be true of the Italians that conn* 
over here and go into the* garment woi kers’ trade* in New York? 

Mr. Stark. Well, I should say, generally speaking, jes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You may go ahead, Mr. Starr. 

Mr. Starr. Now’, another tiling that 1 ha\e* found in my experience in the 
silk industry in Paterson, and in dealing with the mamifacture'rs, e*te*, we have 
got—of course some of the* witnesses Imre on the stanel I have he*ard testify 
would load the* commission to bediove that a groat number, in taet all the* inanu- 
iactur *rs, are not lit people to work for. 1 ha\e not found it so. We* have* a 
large* pi.mhe*r of manufacturers in Paterson that I am eloing business with, and 
lia\o be*' m eloing business with a gooei many juris in mj official capacity, and I 
have found those men can he approached and that T can do business with them 
right along. But, on the* other hand, I have* founel a number e>f olhors that 
can not be* approached and who ele> not, in my estimation, treat their help with 
the cemsieleratiem they ought to he* treated with 

Mr. Thompson. Then, would it lie a fair deduction fremi what you have saiel, 
Mr. Starr, to say that certain e*lasse*s of emplo.\ces are* more* intelligent and can 
he organizeel, and that ivally there is no opposition on the* part of a great 
many manufaclure'rs to organizations; hut that the lack of organization is due 
te> the character of the employees? 

Mr. Starr Well, I woulel not say that It was due to the* lack of character. I 
would say that it is due to the* unodueated condition of the employees that 
have licit been or have not Imel any drilling in organization work. 

Mr. Thompson. I elou’t remember what jou said about the exact part e»f the 
trade you were in- 

Mr Starr (interrupting). 1 saiel 1 woulel not say that it was because* e>f lack 
of character- 

Mr. Thompson (Interrupting). No. 1 don’t mean that. Put about what 
business you Iiave—who are the people who work in your organization—your 
local? 

Mr. Starr. The Horizontal Warpers’ Benevolent Organization. 

Mr. Thompson. And in dealing with them you have a gre*at many bosses or 
employers who are very fair? 

Mr. Starr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In those mills where your organization has its members are 
the weavers organized by your organization—I don’t mean local, hut general 
organization? 

Mr. Starr. Not at present, so far as I know. 
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Mr. Thompson. Now, whore the bosses in those mills are disposed to be fair, 
as you say, what is the reason, specifically, that the weavers are not organized? 

Mr Stark. Well, that is something we have been trying to solve for the last 
20 years and over; and 1 might say we have not solved the proposition yet as 
to why they are not organized. 

Mr. Thompson. As a general proposition the weavers are relatively fairly 
intelligent, are they not? 

Mr. Starr. Yes; fairly intelligent. Depends somewhat on the class of goods 
the> are working on Some \\ea\es require a great (leal of intelligence. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, Mr. Morgan staled the work of a weaver was rather 
Irving work. 

Mr. Thompson. Yes, ll is. 

Mr. Thompson. Requiring a great deal of attention? 

Mr. Stark Yes, .sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And a person of some intelligence? 

Mr. Sr a ku. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. And that he had (o watch closely, and that to do that re¬ 
quired attention and intelligence? 

Mr. Stakr. Yes, sir; I agree with him. 

Mr. Thompson. And that lus work was long, and so on. Now, taking the 
class of men, then, that do that class of work m these mills that you deal with, 
what, in your opinion, is the reason that >our association or organization lias 
not been able to organize them’ 

Mr. Stakr. Well, thov have been organized on several occasions. They have 
had nmvbe 20 or 25 organizations m the last 20 vears, but tIn* trouble has 
boon to get them to see the necessity o( oiganization. For instance, you get 
them organized and they get some better conditions than they have been hav¬ 
ing, and after you get them thoroughly organized and alter vou get a perfect 
union, then they begin to fall away in not pa.vmg dues, just as the gentleman 
here tostilied about the I W. W . that they hud about 0,000 and now they have 
about 1,000. They can not see the necessity of organization. They can see it 
just at the time, but to keep their dues up and paid and to keep up the organiza¬ 
tion to protect their trade they can not see it. 

Mr. Thompson Now you may go ahead and state, Mr. Starr, what you con¬ 
sider were the causes of tin* strike. 

Mr. Stark Well, of course, I have stated some of the reasons, and will say 
this. I was talking about some oi the manufacturers, and some of these manu¬ 
facturers 1 know from my own experience that an organization can not ap¬ 
proach them any more than the individual can. We have got manufacturers 
in town, and 1 know it - ot <ourse I don’t know just for a positive fact at the 
present time, but there have been in the past—where tlie.v lane got several prn e 
lists in their shop -that is. maybe they have got two or three prices in dilfer- 
ont paits of tin 1 shop on the same kind of a job—and as soon as these two or 
throe men or women who are running these looms get together and they find 
out that one man is gel ting a cent or cent and a half a yard more for weaving 
the same goods than the other is getting, consequenlly them is going to he dis¬ 
satisfaction, and they will get together and the lirst tiling you know then* is 
going to be trouble in that factory. 

Mr. Thompson. IIow did tin* strikers conduct themselves during the strike’ 

Mr. Ntvuu. Well, in my estimation I should say this, that owing to tin' lar^e 
number of strikers out and most of them being of foreign birth—they were not 
really drilled into American ways. etc.—that they conducted themselves in a 
very good manner. 

Mr. Thompson. Wh.it was the action of the police? 

Mr Stakr. I consider the same thing applies to the police, considering what 
they had to contend with and that all these people were out on a strike and 
crowding on the street I consider that the police behaved themselves ad¬ 
mirably. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you know' whether or not the strike resulted in any par¬ 
ticular benefit either to groups of workers or to workers as a whole? 

Mr. Stvrr. Well, I could not say so much on that, whether it done a great 
deal of good, on that. 

Mr. Thompson. What sort of effect did it have on your organization? 

Mr. Stakr. On my organization I might state that while we were not on strike 
or interested in the strike, that as far as we are personally concerned we have 
had an advance in wages since the strike was settled; but that had nothing 
to do, so far as I kuow', with the I. W. W. strike. 
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Mr. Thompson. That is foil, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Starr. I would like to state also l have heard the lemarks of some of 
the different witnesses, if you will permit— 

Chairman Walsh (interrupting). Yes; proceed, Mr Sitarr. 

Mr. Starr. Hearing the remarks of some of the different witnesses here in 
giving their testimony. I eouhl not agree with them in a good many tilings 
ll, e y said. For Instance, Mr. Katz, when lie was on the stand here day before 
yesterday, lie got to talking about the Henry Doherty Co., as Mr Doherty 
seems to' be the bone of contention in the lour loom question, etc. Now. 1 am 
not going to throw any bouquets at Mr. Doherty, lull 1 will say this, that I have 
|,een dealing with him a great many .tears, and I have found out that, lie does 
recognize organizations and will deal with (lie union and union men on a fair 
and square basis What 1 waul to say is this- Mr. Katz made the remark 
(hat the A. F. of T„ had stabbed them in the hark, or something to that elicit, 
in the strikes ill the Henry Doherty shop. Now, I will take the commission 
hack, if you will permit, to I!)10, when we li.ul a strike at that shop at that 
time and tlie United Textile Workers had a large number, perhaps half, of the 
weavers In the Henry Doherty shop organized and ill tlieir organization. Then; 
was some dispute arose in regard to wages and the weavers—the same ns they 
generally do—took it in their own hands and walked out on a strike. The 
loom livers and tlie tw isters and will pot’s and the Winners at that time all 
belonged to the same organization and we had wind is culled a textile council, 
which is composed of lne men from each organization. 'This textile council 
met ami the matter was taken up of the Henry Doherty trouble willi the 
weavers, and. because of iho fact that the weavers had some kind of an 
agreement witli the Ileury Doherty factory III the time whereby they were 
supposed not to strike without they served notice on him before the strike, 
the council ordered lliem hack to work. This was in 11)10. Hut the council 
ordered them hack to work and we look the matter up and got several price 
lists ainiinil the different parts of Hie country and in Paterson and on the out¬ 
side, and sill ('ceded in getting the weavers an advance in wages at that time. 
That settled that strike for the time. 

In pill Mr Katz spoke Shout that Strike in the latter part of 11)11 and the 
beginning of 1912 How that strike came about, if I remember right, was like 
this:'The weavers m the Henry. Doherty shop had still a grievance of the 
three and four loom quest am, and it was admitted that Mr. 1 loherty was paving 
more wages on Hie two-loom system than any other manufacturers, and I be¬ 
lieve Halt is all rigid, because lie was paying about XJ cents for liiesssiline 
will'll 1 others were paving about 7A and 7. We took the matter up at that 
time. Of course, the organization of textile workers hail dwindled somewhat, 
as I stated before. Tlie.v would Hot pay tlieir dues ill the organization Also 
the simp was not so strongly organized as in the previous strike of 1910 Hut 
we were strong enough to put a solid front up to Mr. Doherty; and Mr. Morgan 
mid Mi. I Liberty and myself weld down I here witli the weavers and had several 
conference-,, and alter these ^inferences we agreed on an arbitration. Of 
course, the geiilleman w ho preceded me did not believe in arbitration, and I 
d< w hen d comes to a que.slioii of that kind 

In tlie meamiiiie Mr. Katz got m sumo of ins henchmen or agitators in the 
Henry Doherty shop, and they went through the milt agitating for a strike, 
and telling them that the A F. of L. and Ihe Uniled Textile Workers were 
too slow to belong to; and limy wanted instant action. They wanted some 
union where they eoulil go right out on a strike at any time; and nothing 
would do Mr. Katz hut lie must call a strike. And I might stale that we had 
called a meeting and the tunlter was submitted to arhitraion, and the arbitrators 
had had two meetings, l believe. Mr. Katz called a meeting on a Monday night, 
if I mil ilot mistaken, and in that meetings; they deeided they would go on n 
strike on the following day, which. 1 believe, was Tuesday. 1 might he a little 
hit off on the dates, hut I think I uni right. Consequently they went down to 
the shop ill the morning and struck the Henry Doherty shop, when the ar¬ 
bitrators in two days after. 1 believe, would have given their decision, and ac¬ 
cording to the case that we had—we had a very good case—and from the 
case that we had we thought we would get a decision In favor of the weavers. 
Hut no; they would not wait. They jumped out on n strike Instead of waiting 
that two days. I don’t think that Mr. Katz did right in that, because he knew 
he was going lo divide that simp against Itself, and he also knew, at the same 
time, when lie was doing that that lie could not do for these people what he 
promised them he was going to do. The strike went on afterwards for some 
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time. The loom fixers and the twisters, seeing Mr. Katz and this I. W. W. 
or Detroit organization lmd got the best of it and forced the strike in the 
Henry Doherty simp, and did away with this arbitration, we said our men 
should stay out of the work until such time as his came back. But they didn’t 
all strike. And Mr. Doherty tried to get help from the outside, and succeeded 
to some extent. 

We took the matter up with Mr. Doherty after that, and had several con¬ 
ferences, but we could not convince him on the four-loom proposition. He said 
he was satisfied to pay as much as anybody else, and give them the same con¬ 
ditions as anybody else, but no more. The strike went on for some time, and 
the weavers split amongst themselves. Then they came and made a Katz 
faction, and they made a 1 T . T. W. faction, the United Textile Workers’ fac¬ 
tion, and when they came down here again in the hall at 184 Main Street, they 
had some prelt> strong meetings amongst themselves, and could not agree. 
Consequently, there was a split amongst the weavers, and, 1 should say, about 
half of them went down to Henry Doherty and accepted his proposition that 
he made to them, and made terms with Mr. Doherty and went back to work. 
We told the weavers at that lime that if they would stick together until the 
strike was either won or lost, we would hold our men out the same as they 
held out. But just as soon as the weavers went hack to work wo were at 
liberty to send our men hack. And we met here the loom fixers’ and twisters’ 
organization, and our men sent word to meet him to have the same hours as 
the weavers, and they went back and the strike was settled. That is where 
Mr. Katz claimed we stabbed him in the hack. Mr. Katz at that lime, when he 
saw' he could not get what he wanted, wanted to close the shop to organized 
labor, ad kinds of labor, close the shop to the warpers and loom fixers and 
twisters, and all organized men in the shop, and because we would not let Katz 
get away with that idea, we are accused with slabbing him in the back. 

When the strike of 1013, the Doherty shop, that was still the Doherty conten¬ 
tion. The three and four looms were still on the carpet, and Mr. Doherty, if I 
remember right, had the two factions in his shop. Of course, it was then at 
that time. I think, that the 1 T . T. \V. went out of existence, ami at that time 
Katz denied having the hooks, hut there is no question in my mind that lit; has 
got the hooks, and he is welcome to have them. 

But in regard to the 1913 strike in Doherty's shop there we had no weavers 
in that shop at that time who belonged to the United Textile Workers, because 
then the Chicago taction came in, and it was between the Chicago faction and 
the Detroit faction that the light went on amongst the wen\ers. as to who was 
going to be supreme. Consequently, so far as wo were concerned, we could not 
see where we could do anything or <lo any good by trying to keep them organ¬ 
ized when they would not stand by an organization when they were organized, 
and we let the two factions tight it out. They called the strik* in the Doherty 
shop, if I remember right, in 1913, and a good many of those people that Mr. 
Doherty got to come from other parts of the country, they were the Assyrians 
and so forth who took the place of the strikers in the tirst of the strikes, was 
some of the same who had started to agitate for the third strike in 1913, and 
those two factions, the I. W. W. got these men because they know' they could 
use them, and they did use them to advantage in the ships, and in Doherty’s in 
1913, if I recall rightly, the strike was amongst the tw'o-loom weavers The 
four-loom weavers, if I recall, stayed in, and did not come out until afterwards. 
They were really—well, threatened or forced out. That is the history about 
the 1910. Of course, I want to clear that up in the minds of the commission. 

In regard to these different factions we have no kicks against these I. W. \V. 
or any organization if they want to carry on an organization along those lines; 
but we do claim the right to run our organization as we think is best, in ail 
American way, and if they can’t see our way of doing it tbev don’t have to, 
but we can not see theirs. 

In the big strike lhr\ demanded eight hours a day and 25 per cent increase in 
wages. Well, I want to state right now', and I want to go on record as being 
one of the men in favor of the eight-hour day. I think that is enough for any 
silk worker to have to work, because while it is not a laborious job at the best, 
working in a silk mill, at the same time it is tedious, and when a man or 
woman works eight hours continuously in a mill I think they are entitled to 
go home and enjoy themselves for two or three hours before they go to bed. 
They asked for 25 per cent increase. Well, at the time I could not see the 
logic—can’t see it yet—of asking for an eight-hour day and the 25 per cent in¬ 
crease in Baterson, with our competitors in the {States of Pennsylvania, New 
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York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts working lousier hours and working for a 
much loss wage tlmn we are getting here in Paterson. I would lie in favor at 
any time of an eight-hour day and increase of wages, of course, providing they 
could get the silk manufacturers in different parts of the country to accept it 
proposition along that line. But the Paterson manufactures have to bear the 
brunt of that alone, ami wo would simply he put out of business or we would 
have to go to Pennsylvania or some other place where they can employ the 
cheap labor, after they gained the eight-hour day and 25 per cent. But I think 
that tiling might he brought about. 

I might State that during the time that the strike was going on in 1013 that 
tlic Trades and Labor Council ul l’aterson. which is composed of A. I\ of I,, 
unions in this city, took the mutter up, and we were anxious it that time to 
help these people out of the trouble they got into. IVe were not looking for any 
glory out of tile matter; did not care whether they organized in tin- A. !*'. cd L. 
or not, hut wanted to help them out. We jolunteorod our willingness to have 
a eommittoo appointed. In fact, there was* a committee appointed from the 
trades and labor council to confer with the like committee from tlie* strikers, 
and tried to bring about a settlement between the manufacturers and the 
workers. That matter lias been acted on according to information that I got. 
from the inside from a man Unit sat on the committee at Unit time. It had been 
acted oil and a committee appointed to collier with the trades and labor coun¬ 
cil, A. F. of L. men as they call them, when Mrs. Guriev Flynn .Times came into 
the meeting and knoi ked the whole tiling into a cocked lint. Site said they 
would liaie noiliing to do with tin* A. F. of L. people, and flint for us to show 
that we were in earnest about litis matter that we hud to rail a 24-hour strike. 
It didn't make any difference whether jou hud an agreement with your fore¬ 
men or boss, or what Jou had, hut call jour strike and let's see whether you 
are in earnest; then we will deal witli you. <if course, that we turned down. 
We could not go along on that. So wo did try then to bring about an adjust¬ 
ment, but failed in that respect. 

I. may stale another thing. I have hoard a whole lot said on the stand in 
regard to free speech, etc. I believe in free speech, no question about if. but 
not free speech for a low. I belnwe it should he general. We held two meet¬ 
ings hero in tins oily. One was held up in the high school building, on Colt 
SI root, and the other in the armory. The meeting in the high school building 
was (lie tirsL to lie holds so I will speak about it. 

We had a large number of clergymen. It was not an I. W. W. meeting, and 
it was m i an A. F. of L. meeting. It was simply a citizens' committee. The 
sTdormoi. I believe, ladled (lie meeting. There was n large number of minis¬ 
ters. and there was men from the different organizations, and the business men, 
etc. They attended thill meeting. They tried to lane a hearing. And poor 
Father Stein, who sat in tins chair yesterday, tried to speak to the people In 
the high school building, hut Father Stein's voice was drowned. lie could not 
lie heard saying anything because of the I. W. \V. He could not lie hoard. 
l)r. Hamilton, another of the speakers, a little tut stronger physically Until 
Father Stein, stood the test and made a speech after quite some interruptions;, 
The meeting at (he high school was not any success of any kind outside of giv¬ 
ing these people that were hollering so much n i banco to howl a little bit louder. 

Tile next meeting Unit was called was called by the Trades and Labor Council 
of Paterson, inviting John Golden, I lie loan whose name had been tip before all 
I lie people here and all the meetings as a man Unit was prostituting labor, and 
doing all things against the labor man. and so forth. We gave Mr. Golden and 
I lie A. F. of L. people a chance to put their position right in the eyes of the 
public, and culled the meeting in the armory, paid for the armory out of oili- 
own money, some sixly-othl dollars it cost us, and, of courso, the mooting was 
open to everyone who wanted to come there and lie heard and listen to what, 
lie said. 

James Matthews, the secretary of (lie trades anti labor council, was chairman 
of that meeting. When coming up Park Avenue, that, is, tills street out hero, 
the continuation of Market, coming up Park Avenue, we heard an awful howl¬ 
ing coming up, and when we gut there to the ball, before (lie speakers got there, 
before anybody was on the platform. We wondered what it was all about. 
When we got to the hall we found big Bill Ilaywood walking around tho hall, 
with his hat in his hand, making all kinds of a demonstration, and the rest of 
the leaders following after him. They were not there to listen, but when they 
lould not get a chance to tie heard they told their men to walk out of the hall, 
which they did. They did walk out—but after some time. That howl was kept 
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up for over two hours, and I don’t think I could describe It to anybody else but 
this commission. They would not let us start our meeting, and the police were 
there, about 15 or 20 in numbers, and seeing that they were not fit to cope with 
the situation, somebody telephoned to the police station for more. They came 
up and they came right into the armory door, lined up alongside of each other, 
came right along the platform, same as this platform is here, and about 20 men 
abreast, I reckon it was, if T remember rigid, 20 men abreast, and these men 
began to shove, and about fifteen or twenty thousand—15,000, I should say- 
left the hall, tint did not walk out. Most of them was carried out on the shoul¬ 
ders of the others. And after they hud left tile hall, llien it was that those that 
wanted to hear Mr. ([olden and the A, F. of L. speakers came hack into the hall 
and behaved themselves and listened to wltal was said. 

This was the meeting at the armory you have heard so much about ns being 
such a peaceful meeting, and they were simply there to hear only him, only 
they could not he heard. Free speech, as I said, is all right for some people, 
but not for A, F. of L. men at Unit time. It is not nil right to-day. These 
Socialists, and I have voted on the Socialist ticket myself sometimes, and not 
ashamed of it—if I find a good man I will vote for him whether Socialist or 
not—which claims the right of free speech, denies ns llie same right, and we 
could nol get the right of free sjieech at tile time of these meetings to put our 
case before the public. 

There was something else said about the Compton strikes. Mr. Lessig, when 
he was on the stand, included that in the strike Hint was won by (lie I. W. \V. 
I might state that this was an A. F. of L. strike, or United Textile strike there, 
it started on the 2dth day of June, in 1013, and it ended up on the 2i»th day of 
February, 1014, after nine months of lighting, and they got their nine hours and 
their 10 per cent. 

Now, in order to find a remedy or to remedy the evil that we have had to 
contend with in Paterson for all times, it seems to me there should be some 
way out of it, to try to get the umiiufaclurer and the working people together 
on a common let cl, and get away from this agitation and these disturbances 
periodically. I have had several suggestions made, and, of course, 1 agree with 
some of them, and I will state myself that if it was possible to have a national 
eight-hour law passed, whereby the States of Pennsylvania and New Jersey and 
all these others, could only work women and children eight hours, the same as 
they have in some of the State laws passed, that it might be one remedy for 
the evil. 

Another tiling I would suggest, in view of the fact that wo have got so many 
different prices in the city rigid here in Palerson. 

Chairman WAt.sn, So many dilTcroni what? 

Mr. Stark. In view of the fact we have so many different price lists cover¬ 
ing the weaving ill the oily of Paterson, two or ihreo in t he same shop on I lie 
same kind of jobs, I would suggest a standard price list, drawn up by Hie 
manufacturers and by the weavers, 'They onglil to got togclher and agree on 
some kind of standard price list for weaving, and I think if we got Hint we 
would not lane any more strikes in 1’ntersoii, or would not have any more 
quarrels for some tune. 

Chairman Walsh, is there anything else? Commissioner Lennon would 
like to ask you a few questions. 

Commissioner I.i.x \nv. Will von furnish us with a statement of prises paid 
ill the mills, slum mg the variations liotwoeu (lie different nulls, and furnish il 
to us within a few ilajs? 

Mr, Starr. No: I could not do Hint, Mr. Commissioner, for fids reason, that 
Hint is not in my line; that is, weaving is entirely out ol my line of busi¬ 
ness. 

Commissioner Lknvox. You are on the stand now, and Mr. Morgan is nol. 
Will you ask Mr. Morgan to do it? 

Mr. staur. I will ask him; yes. In regard to my own organization I could 
do it, hut not tlie weavers, because T am not so familiar with their work. 

Chairman Walsh. Prof. Commons would like to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Commons. How many warpers are there in Paterson alto¬ 
gether? 

Mr. Starr. Well, that is a question. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there a difference between horizontal warp- 
ers- 

Mr. Starr. Yes; there is the horizontal and the Swiss warpers and the hand 
W Commissioner Commons. Where Is the horizontal, in a shop like broad silk? 
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Mr. Stark. In the broad and ribbon both, but the horizontal is generally 
used by tlie broad-silk manufacturers. 

Commissioner Commons. There is the horizontal, then the Swiss. 

Mr. Starr. And the hand warper. 

Commissioner Commons. How do the wages differ for the different ones? 

Mr. Stark. Well, of course, the wages, there is quite some difference. Our 
wages are quite some higher, because there is no man, so far as I know, work¬ 
ing on the Swiss; so far as l know there is no man working on the hand 
warper. The only men that are working at the warping business, so far as I 
know, are on the horizontal, consequently the wages ot the women are on 
the Swill ♦warpers. If they get paid piecework, some of them can make as 
high as $1f>, $lb, and $18 a week. It depends a good deal on the class of work 
they get and the conditions. 

Commissioner Commons. Your work is piecework, your horizontal work? 

Mr. Stark. Yes; and part of it daywork, also. If the manufacturer prefers 
piecework and we can strike an agreement with him, we give piecework; if 
lie wants the daywork, we give daywork. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the number of people in a shop, the num¬ 
ber of warpers in a shop, of, say, 100 employees? TIow many would he 
warpers? 

Mr. Stark. Well, you can figure them, one warper to ‘20 weavers, and get an 
approximnt ion. 

Commissioner Commons. Is there a uniform piece rate throughout all the 
shops? 

Mr. Stark. No; because— it is something the commission would have to 
understand the technicalities of the business. 

Commissioner Commons. 1 don’t want to go into that; we haven’t time. 

What is tin* highest the warper can make on piecework? 

Mr. Stark Well, say, about from $20 to $22 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. At the piece rates that is what you would make? 

Mr. Stark. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you figure the rates so he can make just about 
that much? 

Mr. Stark. Well, we figure the rates—that is, the manufacturer does most 
of the figuring there, >ou know'—but we have got the tiling figured out so a 
man can make $20 to $22 or $22 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. When you work by the week what do you get? 

Mr. Si M(R. We get from $18 to $22. Of course, we have got classified men. 
We haw got men that arc good and men that are not so good. 

Commissioner Commons. Working on the same class of work does he get 
about $20 for piecew'oik and for week work? 

Mr. Stark. Well, so far as T am personally concerned, the men I have known 
make more on the piecework basis than on the daywork basis, providing they 
get delta it conditions. 

Commissioner Commons. Well, you figure it so that a man does make more on 
piecework than on daywork? 

Mr. Stark. Well, yes; hi* would make more. 

Commissioner Commons. About how much more is he expected to make? 

Mr. Starr. Well, we will say a couple of dollars a week, something like that, 
lie works harder, T suppose, when working for himself 

Commissioner Commons. So you figure it out so that he makes a little Ini 
m ore? 

Mr. Stark. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. Now, then, the man that is working on piecework 
will regulate the amount of his work, won’t he, so that he wall make a little Hit 
more than he would on daywork? 

Mr Stark. Sometimes he can not do it. It depends a great deal on the kind 
of work he gets. There is some kinds of work he gets he can not get anywhere 
near $22 or $22 a week. 

Commissioner Commons. He might not? 

Mr. Stark. No, sir; oilier conditions he might gel more. 

Commissioner Commons. I)o they ever get more than $22? 

Mr. Starr. Well, yes; there are occasions when they do get a little more. 

Commissioner Commons. On what occasion would that he? 

Mr. Starr. When they do an extra good run of work. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the highest one man gets on a good run of 
work, or has earned? 

Mr. Stark. Well. I should say $24 a week, or something like that. 
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Commissioner Commons. Twenty-four dollars a week? 

Mr. Stark. Yes; some of them can’t make that. 

Commissioner Commons. Do you have any rule or regulation that a man is not 
allowed to earn more than $21? 

Mr. Stark. Well, of course, we have got rules and regulations, but they are 
not compulsory rules. In order to make a man do the work right, or the weaver 
that comes after the warper, he has got to spend a certain time on a certain 
kind of job for to make a decent job of that tor the weaver. For instance, the 
work is done in a few hours—a warper can run a warp off in an hour’s time or 
he can take the same warp off in 10 hours’ time, but the warp that is run off in 
1 hour the weaver has got to do the work the warper should have done when 
it comes to the loom, and if the warper picks the warp before it leaves him it is 
so much easier for the weaver. 

Commissioner Commons. What is the limit he is allowed to earn? 

Mr. Stark. Something around $24, I guess. 

Commissioner Commons. He is not allowed to make more? 

Mr. St vim. No. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that part of the agreement or business? 

Mr. Stark. The bosses, most of them, know we have a schedule of that Kind 
in the shop. Doherty knows about it. We have 41 or 42 men working for 
1 >oherty. 

Commissioner Commons. Is that a written contract? 

Mr. Stvkk No, sir; simply a verbal contract. 

Commissionei Commons. A verbal agreement with them that on piecework 
tlmy shall not be permitted to earn more than $24? 

Mr. Stvkk. We don’t agree with the manufacturers, we simply tell our men. 

Commissioner Commons. Simply make that a union rule? 

Mr. Stark. Yes. 

Commissioner Commons. So that the employer is not consulted on that ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Stark. No, sir. 

(Witness excused ) 

Chairman Walsh. Call your next. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RALPH ROSENHEIM. 

Mr. Thompson. Give us your name, address, and occupation. 

Mr. Rosenheim. .Ralph Rosenheim; GGO Fourteenth Avenue; silk manufac¬ 
turer. 

Mr. Thompson. Silk manufacturer? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. What is the name of your firm? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Augusta Silk Works. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Individually? 

Mr Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenheim. And as a manufacturer? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenheim. Twenty-fivt. years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are you the present secretary of the Silk Association of 
Paterson? 

Mr Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been secretary? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Since its formation. 

Mr. Thompson. When was that? 

Mr. Rosenheim. About six months. 

Mr. Thompson. About six months? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And it was organized after the strike; is that correct? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. Does it include both broad silk and ribbon? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Includes the entire trade—ribbons and broad silks and 
allied trades. 

Mr. Thompson. And dyeing? 

Mr. Rosenheim. And allied trades. 

Mr. Thompson. Wiiat percentage, in a general way, if you know approxi¬ 
mately, wlmt percentage of the broad-silk manufacturers are members of your 
association? 
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Mr. Rosenheim. I have no means of knowing. 

Mr. Thompson. Do you think it is 75 per cent? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it 100 per cent? 

Mr. Rosenheim, oh, no. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it 50 per cent? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I should say GO, if I have to say. 

Mr. Thompson. I am not asking for an accurate figure. 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes; L don’t know. 

Mr. Thompson. I want to get your ideas. 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What per cent of the ribbon manufacturers in this city are 
members of your association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Probably 70. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, these 05 per cent of the broad silk and 70 per cent of 
the ribbon, do they include the larger concerns? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Practically all. 

Mr. Thompson. Practically all the larger concerns? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What percentage of the amount of broad silks woven in this 
city is manufactured by those 05 per cent, if you know? If not, say so. 

Mr. Rosenheim. Seventy-live per cent. 

Mr Thompson. And of the ribbons? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Likewise. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, the silk-dyeing houses, what percentage of those houses 
are members of your association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I think they all are. 

Mr. Thompson. They all are? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I think there is about 20, or so it was said on the stand? 

Mr Rosenheim. Well, I never beard that there were that many. 

INIr. Thompson. Well, how mam V 

Mr. Rosenheim. I didn’t know there wer<‘ over a dozen. 

Mr Thompson. Over a dozen? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. Well, so far as >on know, they all belong? 

Mr. Rosenheim. All the large ones belong. 

Mr. Thompson. What are the allied businesses winch are in your association? 
Mr. Rosenheim. Well, the rood and harness business is a very large business 
here. 

Mr. Thompson. What? 

Mr Rosenheim. The reed and harness. 

Mr. Thompson. The reed and harness? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. llu\e >ou got a printed constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I have never seen any. 

Mr. Thompson. You ha\o never seen any? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Have you got a written constitution and by-laws of your 
association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I think we have. 

Mr. Thompson. Would you be willing to furnish the commission with a copy 
of it? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Certainly. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you please do so? 

Mr. Rosenhetm. Yes. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. Rosen¬ 
heim:) 

The Avgusta Silk Works, 

Pa tenon, A r . October 20, 701//. 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Gentlemen: Your favor of 13th instant duly received. 

I instantly communicated with our assistant secretary, Mr. Matthews, who 
has charge of all our books and papers, and have ascertained that the local 
Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association has no such a thing as a printed copy of 
its constitution and by-laws. 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1-—vol 3-37 
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If I ran be of assistance to you in other ways i should be pleased to have 
you call on me. 

Very truly, yours, 


Ralph Rosenheim. 


Mr. Thompson. Now, you might carry on the business—continue the list 
of businesses in your association? Reed and harness? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes; reed and harness. 

Mr. Thompson. What else? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Well, there are all sorts of supply men, men that supply 
various things to the various mills, where they are concerned m anything 
that might lie of an educational nature in connection with the whole truth*. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, this is a sort of general employers’ association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Rather than purely a silk association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Is it allied with : 111 y other national employers’ association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No; none. 

Mr. Thompson. National Association of Manufacturers? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Not at all 

Mr. Thompson. What an; the purposes of your organization? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Why, Ihe principal purpose is to he of an educational 
nature To gel together. Anything that would interest one branch would lie 
of interest to all. As, for instance, one of our members proposes to give us 
a lecture shortly on raw silk, an illustrated lecture on raw silk. Then we ha\e 
a hgislalne committee to watch legislation—Ihe tarilf, anything in that line 
that might he of interest to tin* trade at large. 

Mr Thompson. What oilier questions do you consider and take up in 
these educational meetings? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Well, we have no slated program. 

Mr. Thompson How many meetings have you held since your organization 
was formed six moths ago? 

Mr. Rosenheim. There is a meeting every other month. 

Mr. Thompson. A meeting every other month? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr Thompson Do you mean to say then* lias been about Ihree or four 
meetings altogether in your association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In what respect have you taken up the question of labor? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Why, there has been no- 

Mr. Thompson (interrupting). Let me lead up to that; that is what f 
want to arrive at. The question ol the relationship between tin* manufacturers 
in this city and the people who work in the mills and factories is one of the 
most important things that concerns Paterson, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. In such cases as the big strike that grew out <>f that re¬ 
lationship? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. And other tilings? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr Thompson. Now, probably, that is the most important single question 
that is before the manufacturer as a manufacturer, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. It seems so. 

Mr. Thompson. One that has the largest interests financially, perhaps, and not 
only that, hut it is one of the questions that requires the thought and study 
of the manufacturers, is it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, when your association was called together of these men 
engaged in business and employing people, didn’t they take up this all-important 
and principal question? 

Mr. Rosenheim. On the subject of the good and welfare of the whole trade, 
but notiiing special lias been accomplished yet, but that will be part of the 
program. 

Mr. Thompson. Rut this predominating question of employer and employee 
came up naturally, did it not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Why, I can’t say that it has yet. I simply say that the good 
and welfare will be part of our program in the future, but nothing has been 
done, nothing has been discussed in particular. 
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Mr. Thompson. Have you discussed the good and wellare of the employee— 
that is what you mean? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No particular way yet. 

Mr. Thompson. Then what you want the commission to understand is. that 
when (he association met at these times it has met, that it did not take lip this 
question that you say is the predominant question, the relation of the manufac¬ 
turer and workingman? 

Mr. Hosknheim. Not yet . 

Mr. Thompson. Didn't take that up as yet? 

Mr. Rosenheim No. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you think they are going to take up the question of tin* 
good and welfare of the employee, as a matter of fact, even though that has not 
been touched on yet? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Not yet. 

Mr. Thompson. What question did they take up at these meet nigs? What was 
the character and nature of them? 

Mr. Hoskmiejm. Well, so far as I can recall, the principal object was to 
secure a large* membership. 

Mr. Thompson That has been the* principal idea so far? 

Mr. Kosi NiiKiM, That has been the* principal idea so far. 

Mr Thompson And when you seek to engage a manufacturer as a member 
of jour organization, what do jou say to him are the purposes and objects oi 
jour 01 ganization? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Well, since I am not on the membership comimttee, 1 don’t 
know. 

Mr. Thompson. And the purposes ami objects as (hey should In* slated to a 
pros|>eeti\o member who has come lip before you as secretary of this asso¬ 
ciation ? 

Mr. Rosimteim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. What would you think that they would say to new members 
or to anticipated members or prospect i\e members? 

Mr. Rosenheim. 1 would say this, that the object is largely educational; and 
to pi me that the dues are very low, the lees are merelj nominal, $5 a your. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, if this manufacturer should say to you, “ I am willing 
to join the association of manufacturers, the* working people are organizing, 
some of them into the A 1*\ of L and others into the l. \V W., wo ought to 
have a ' organization, hut I want to know what your association is going to do 
with retc-onco to that all-important question, tin* most important question that 
confront, mm as the* owner ol this mill,” then what would you say to him in re¬ 
gard to that question? 

Mr. Rosemimm. 1 don’t know. 

"Mr. Thompson. You could not satisfy him at all on that matter? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Not at all. 

Mr. Thompson. You have a strike* on at jour mill, haven’t you? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I had one. 

Mr. Thompson. You had one 0 

Mr. Rosenheim. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. Had one on May 2.‘>? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Did not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. On May 211, did the reporter of the Paterson Evening News 
see you with reference to the labor proposition? 

Mr. Rosenheim. He did. 

Mr. Thompson. At that time did you say to him, “Not until this strike has 
been officially declared off will I consider taking hack any of my ribbon 
weavers?” 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. I told him that not until this strike* is officially de¬ 
clared off will l consider talking to them. 

Mr. Thompson. But why talking to them? 

Mr. Rosenheim. I would not, let alone take them hack; I would not con¬ 
sider even talking to them. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you also give this language, which is quoted in the paper 
of that day: “Nor,” continued Mr. Rosenheim, “will they he given any work 
in any mill in Paterson belonging to the Paterson Ribbon Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation”? By tin* way, is that a different association? 

Mr. Rosenheim. That is a different association. 
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Mr. Thompson. There is a ribbon manufacturers’ association V 
Mr. HosknjiKim. There are various associations lit‘r<*. 

Mr. Thompson. Wei), let me* ask about the ribbon manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion, then. How many members are there in that association? 

Mr. Rosi-ahum. Thirty-four. 

Mr. Thompson. Thirty-four? 

Mr. RoSKXIIF.IM. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. What per eent of the ribbon mamifaetiirers does that nan- 
prise? 

Mr. Hosi nukim. Probably nine-tenths. 

Mr. Thompson. How Jong has that association boon in existence? 

Mr. Rosknhkim. Twelve years. 

Mr. Thompson Twelve gears’ 

Mr. Rosknih.im. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson, lias it pot a printed constitution and by-laws? 

Mr. Ronfxhkim. I think so 

Mr. Thompson. "Would \ou be willing to furnish this commission with a 
cop\ ? 

Mr. Rosiaihim. T will 

Mr. Thompson. Will \ou please do that? 

Mr. RoshMihiM. I will. 

(Mr. Rosenheim subsequently communicated with the commission, statins 
that the Paterson Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association lias no printed eop\ ol 
its constitution and by-laws) 

Mi Thompson Now, what arc the purposes and objects of that association, 
the Paterson Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr Rosknttfim. It is simph an organr/alion the manufacturers sr«*t to¬ 
gether; a trade organisation where tho\ can come together and get informa¬ 
tion regarding am thing pertaining to the manufacturing or selling end of the 
trade*. 

Mr. Thompson Phi nm the 12 years of existence of that association have* 
they lake'll up Ibis e|iicstion of the* rcluliemslup of the nianufaclure*rs to the.* 
people in the* mill ? 

Mr. Itosi.MiriM. Not to m.\ knowledge* 

Mr. Thompson. Not to your knowledge’ 

Mr. Roxfmtkim. No. 

Mr. Thompson The same answer that ,\e»u gave with rc-fe'rome* to the silk 
assoe-ialion is true* of this association’ 

Mr. Rosi-ahum. Well, 1 have not been a member eluting the 12 \e*ars 
Mr. Thompson. How long have you bei'ti a member? 

Mr. Rosfmimm. About six jearx 

Mr. TuoMPseiN. 1 luring the six ye*ars jou have be*e*n a me>mbe*r? 

Mr. ReiMAiiFiM. No roceilloction. 

Mr. r Pne)Mpse>\’. Tit o(lu*r words, the* answer >ou gave in rogarel to the* other 
association is true* of this one* in regard to this labor proposition? 

Mr. Rom\ n him Just tin* same. 

Mr. Tihim p,se>N. Well, then, 1 will ask >ou this epie*slion (reading"!: “Nor," 
eontiimeel Mr. Re>se*idie*im. “will the\ be given am work in Paterson in any 
mill belonging 1o the* Paterson Ribbon Manulactums’ Association.” 

Mr. Rosknhkim. No 

Mr. Thompson. You eliel not say that? 

Mr. Rokkmikim No 

Mr. Thompson That is an important statement, is it not. if true*? 

Mr. Rosknhkim. Yes; \ory. 

Mr. Thompson. Pie! >oii write* to the paper ce»rre*e*ting that statement’ 

Mr. Rokknitkim. Ned at all 

Mr. Thompson. It appe*ars in big lefl<*rs here. 

Mr. Rosknhkim. So it is; but (lie original copy is in my pocket. That was 
largely the* figment of 1 lie* reporter's imagination. 

(Rosenheim Exhibits Nets 1 anel ‘2, article from the Paterson Evening News 
of May 2.2, 1014, entitled “‘An ae*tive blacklist is in operation here,’ says Mr. 
Rosoniie*Im,” were submitte*el in ]>rinteel form ) 

Mr. Thompson. Well, you eliel lied take that up with them? 

Mr. Rosknhkim. The exact paper is in my pocket, which was taken down 
to the News office*, and they promised it there* that they would copy it worel fe>r 
word, but they inaele an entirely different story. 

Mr. Thompson. Is the reporter down here? 
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Mr. Rosenheim. I think lie Is sitting right there [indicating]. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you at that time say this, or did the reporter ask 
you tills question: “ Do you mean to say, Mr. Rosenheim, that there is a black¬ 
list in operation in this city?” 

Mr. Rosenheim. Never asked me that. 

Mr. Thompson. Never asked you that? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Never. 

Mr. Thompson. And it that appears in this article it is not true? 

Mr. Rosenheim. It is very untrue. 

Mr. Thompson. Did you correct that statement in the paper? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson. You did not? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No use* correcting it. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, did you say to him this [reading 1 : “ Most emphatically 
came the answer. A blacklist so thoroughly operated that not one ot the 
Augusta weavers will e\cr bo given a loom in a ribbon plant in this city until 
this strike is oiiicially declared off.” 

Mr. Rosenheim. No; not true. 

Mr. Thompson. You did not state that? 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Did he ask you tins question: “Iiow do you maintain tins 
b!;>< klist ? ” 

Mr. Rosenheim. No. 

Mr. Thompson. Then, did you say lids: “It is very simple. When a weaver 
applies for woi k at my mill or any other ribbon plant m the city, he is asked 
v here he worked last; when lie answered, he is told to wait for a few minutes 
and his place of last employment is communicated with by telephone II he is 
a striker or distuiber or is not entirely tree from vicious ndlucmcs of the 
I. W. VV., lu i is told that la* is not wanted. So, you see. that it is absolutely' im¬ 
possible for my \\ea\ers nr those of any’ other mill in which a strike exists to 
obtain win k m Paterson 

Mr. Rosenheim All that appeared in the pre\ urns issue of the paper ami 
was probably copied word lor word; no truth in it. 

Till*. Thompson That was not true either? 

Mr. Rosenheim. Not line. 

Mr. Thompson. Now, I would like you to toll or read from that paper the 
trut’ in regard to that statement. Is that paper winch you hold the paper 
made .1 that time? 

Mr. Rosenheim. This paper was written for Mr. names, the proprietor of 
1 1n* Nows it came about m this way: We bad a strike on us at tla* mill, and 
Mr. Ilames bad been misiniormed continually, as lie told me, by a committee 
of wea\ers that appeared before him, telling him that there were only six or 
eight weayors at woik, ami lie asked me it 1 would gi\e him the real facts. T 
said, “Certainly ; come down to the mill; go through it Yon can see what¬ 
ever is going on” So, ho promised to come down Now, meantime, I prepared 
this paper for him; hut instead of him coming, lie sent a reprosentali\e. He 
sent a representative. 

This represontati\e read this paper, and I took him through the mill so that 
lie could see exactly what was going on ami juM how many weavers wore at 
work. When he was through, lie said to me, “May T have that paper?” I 
said, “Certainly; I want you to pi ini it word for word.” lie said, “Will you 

object if 1 put U in the shape of an inteniew?” I said, “No; not if you eon- 

hue yourself to the exact wording.” With that, he lott me. This is the way it 
rends. Supposing that Mr. Haines was coming, of course, I have taken his 
name, knowing that this man was to take Ids place. 

“The strike had then boon in progress in our mill—strike for a nine-hour 

day—for Id weeks,” and Mr. Haines was to come “ in order to ascertain for 

himself the real situation.” And that he “ found all departments running prac¬ 
tically full handed Warping, winding, quilling, doubling, picking, blocking, all 
were running full blast, and as for the weaving, Mr. Haines, going from loom 
to loom,” lie himself “counted 00 weavers at work. In answer to a question, 
Mr. Rosenheim stated that with the exception of f> weavers, all were new em¬ 
ployees, quite hard-working people, entirely free from the vicious influence of 
the I. W. W. In other words, it was strictly a tight for the principles of an 
open shop, where every man should have a right to labor when, for whom, and 
at what wages he pleases, without interference, and the right of every employer 
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to employ whomsoever he will at,"such wages as are mutually agreeable, with¬ 
out regard to whether or not the workman belongs to any organization. 

“Asked whether any of the old weavers would over he taken back, Mr. Rosen¬ 
heim stated that the strike would ha\e to be declared off before' he would ever 
<onsen! to talk to anj of the old weavers about coming back. Moreover, that is 
precisely the stand taken by other ribbon manufacturers. They will not employ 
people who are out on strike.” 

In other words, to strike and work at the same time would be a very easy 
way to win a strike. They will strike in my place for nine hours a day ami 
then go about town and hnd work wherever they can at 10 hours a day. That 
they call fair lighting. Those tire the orders they got from the I. W. \V. head¬ 
quarters, In order to reduce th(‘ number of weavers out, so that they would have 
to support a lesser number of weavers. So they consider that fair lighting, to 
strike for me nine hours and go about town. Naturally, tin* other manufac¬ 
turers do not want to employ people who are out on strike. It is no collusion, 
nothing of that kind. When a woman comes to the door and says, “ I come 
from tin* Augusta,” that is Mifhcicnt. We do not employ people who are out oil 
strike. You can not work lor me 10 hours when you are striking there for nine. 
1 will not employ people who are out on strike, “and our people will he con¬ 
sidered on strike and can not apparently get work here or elsewhere until they 
have declared the strike off.” 

That was the paper delivered to the news reporter, out of which he made an 
entirely different story, to suit his own purpose. 

Mr. Thompson. That > s Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Walsii. That is all. Thank jou, Mr. Rosenheim. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. LEON F. BANIGAN. 

Mr. Thompson. Will you give jour name and address, please? 

Mr. Banmjan. Leon F. Ramgan, f>75 Market Street, Paterson; icporter. 

Mr. Thompson. On what paper? 

Mr. Banigan. Paterson Evening News. 

Mr. Thompson. How long have you been a repo iter on that paper? 

Mr. Banjgvn. Two years. 

Mr. Thompson. Are jou tin* reporter who took this interview from Mr 
Rosenheim? 

Mr. Baniuan. I am 

Mr. Thompson. You may state what occurred? 

Mr. Ban loan. 1 visited Mr. Rosenheim's null on the day previous to the dav 
on which this article appeared in the paper I was sent there by my editor, and 
when I arrived at the null Mr. Rosenheim told me that he wished to show me 
through the null, in order that lie might satisfy the public that there was not a 
strike m progress at his null lie said (hat there had been a strike, but that the 
strike was lost, as far as he was concerned, and that he never expected to hire 
any of those strikers until h<* had received official notification from the I. W. W. 
that the strike had been abandoned. T asked him if the strike had been officially 
declared, lie said that it had not, and showed me a paper bearing the seal 
of tiie 1. W. W. 

Then he took me through the mill and he counted all of the workers in the 
mill, with the exception <»f perhaps a few quill winders, and said they were 
weavers. I took Ids word for that and wrote the story that there were (30 
weavers at work in Ids null. 

After we had gone hack to his private office we had quite a lengthy conversa¬ 
tion about, the general affairs m the silk trade, and particularly about his ex¬ 
periences with lus help; and it was then that he told me of the pitiful scenes 
that were enacted in his office almost every morning when the strikers came 
there asking to he taken back; hut said he would not take them hack until 
they hail officially declared that strike off. He then told me that neither would 
they he taken into any other mill in Paterson belonging to the—I think he called 
it—Paterson Ribbon Manufacturers’ Association. I said then, “ Do you mean 
to tell me, Mr. Rosenheim, that there is an active blacklist in Paterson, operative 
at the present time?” He said, “There is,” and from memory, he said—I now 
quote—lie said a blacklist—1 am afraid I can not give the exact words, but the 
gist of it was this—I would rather state from memory now: A blacklist is thor¬ 
oughly operative, and not one of my workers will be given a position in any 
other mill in Paterson until this strike is officially declared off. He went 
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further than that and explained to me the method they have of finding out 
whether or not a man is on strike and whether he is one of those included in 
that blacklist, and he told me that when his weavers or any other weavers 
apply tit any other null in Paterson they are asked where they worked hist. 
They toll. Then they are told to wait ti minute. He said, then the manufacturer 
goes inside to his private otlice, calls up that mill, and asks tor the record of 
that man. II he is a strikin' or if he belongs to the 1. \V. \\\, or it' he is not 
entirely free from the vi< ions contamination of the 1. \V. \\\, he will not he 
given a position. 

That is the sum and substance of my interview with Mr. Uosenheim on the 
afternoon Indore the da.v oil winch tins article appeared in the Paterson Even¬ 
ing News. 

I think that is all T have to say. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. 

Chairman Wai.su. Thank joii. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY MARELLI—Recalled. 

Mr. Marelli. 1 wish to correct some of the statements made by the prosecutor 
and others. It was slated by the prosecutor that convictions before the re¬ 
corder wen* had under ordinances of the city of Paterson. Not a single con¬ 
viction was obtained under an oidinancc. Not a single complaint was made 
under an ordinance* All complaints vveie made* under the State law concerning 
disorderly condiu t. 

'The prosecutor said that there wore some* convictions that were sustained. 
Not a single conviction for disorderly conduct was sustained In fact, of all 
the convictions carried up. either Indore tin* recorder or tin* county courts, only 
one lias been sustained, and tli.it is the* conviction of Quinlan. 

'flic* prosecutor said every person charged with unlawful assembly and tried 
was convicted. That is not so There were less than 100 comuted on the 
charge of unlaw iul assembly before the upper court, and in eveiy case tlu* con¬ 
victions were by a juiy. 

And right here 1 wish to say in answer to Cnpt. McUnde, when he said tin* 
juries were in sv inputljv with the strikers: Not a single case tried before a 
local jury lesulled in an acquittal ; not a single cast* against the strikers. 

Alter one oi two convictions for unlawful assembly with a jury we waived 
trial b juiy. And on .luin* 2-1—.him* 2~», 1012. r»;> were tried by the court 
without jury, and the record ol that Inal will la* found on page J0O of 
tin* mi in* os ol the court of special sessions All of them were acquitted. 

Alter that ucquiltal there was what l might term another hunch that was 
to he tried on tin* same dav. Imt after that acquittal tin* prosecutor decided In* 
would not try them--a batch of perhaps 40 who had all boon indicted for un¬ 
lawful assembly. None of those 40 have over been tried. 

On March 27, 101 1, page 117 ol the minutes of the court, ,‘U indictments for 
unlawful assembly were noUc-prossed on motion of tin* prosecutor. 

The prosecutor said that 10 persons had been assaulted during the strike 
with bludgeons. There is not a single instance, or then* was not a single in¬ 
stall* e. of a man or woman being attacked with a bludgeon during the strike. 

Chairman Waisii. I didn’t so understand it. Mr. MareIJi. 

Mr. Mahki.ii. That is what I understood him to say. 

Mr. Thompson. I umlei stood him to say that 40 people were injured. 

Chairman Mai.su Injured. He did not say they were assaulted with a 
bludgeon, as I remember it. 

Mr. Marku.i. In answer to that I wish to say that there were no cases of 
assault with a bludgeon. There was one man arrested with a bludgeon on him, 
and that man was drunk. 

Mr. Thompson. What do you say ahold there having boon 40 assaults? 

Chairman Walsh. Forty assaults of all kinds. 

Mr. Marelli. Forty assaults? 

Chairman Walsh. That is the way I understood it 

Mr. Makklli. I understood him that way, and the newspapers so published it. 

Mr. Thompson. Irrespective of that, the question is, How many wore there— 
assaults of all kinds—40? 

Mr. Marelli. Less than 40. 

Mr. Thompson. Less than 40’ 

Mr. Marelli. Less than 40 assaults of all kinds. There were perhaps 40 
mentioned in the newspapers; I will admit that. 
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Chairman Wai.sh. I really think you arc mistaken. I am going to look at 
the record and sec about the use of the word bludgeon. I think he said 40 
assaults of all kinds. The paper may he misquoting It. 

Mr. Mauiclu. There was not a single instance of a striker being found with 
it concealed weapon in his pocket in nil the arrests that were made by the 
police for picketing. The prosecutor said thero were three cases of attempts 
by the strikers to wreck trains. I deny that. No striker has been Indicted for 
attempt to wreck a train. There are two under indictment, I believe, for that, 
hnt they are not strikers, or were not engaged In the strike. 

He referred to a statement that was made by Mrs. Valentino, the widow of 
Modestino Valentino, who was murdered during the strike, that she had been 
promised support by the i. W. \V„ and that she received no support from the 
1. VV. W. Mrs. Valentino lias since denied this newspaper story. No doubt 
the prosecutor related simply wlmt he laid read in the newspaper. Mrs. Val¬ 
entino, furthermore, says she received help from the I. W. \V„ and, of course, 
I personally know that she lias received help from them. 

There is one other limiter. In answer to the statement made by Mr. Mat¬ 
thews, the editor of the Press, I simply wish to refer to the articles that have 
been submitted here as having appeared in the Press us to whether or not my 
statement that lie advocated violence is true. I can not verify my statement 
that I made yesterday that I hud offered the prosecutor, in behalf of Mr. Hay¬ 
wood, to waive trial by jury, as only tin; prosecutor and myself were present 
at (he time the interview took place; bur as to whether or not I am telling 
(he truth or (lie prosecutor telling the truth as regards to that I simply wish 
to refer to the reliability of ins statements as compared to mine as to whether 
lie is telling the trillli or I am telling the truth. 

I wish to say that every one of my statements may lie verified by (he records. 
I have been very careful in this investigation to state only that winch 1 per¬ 
sonally knew. There are many tilings winch I could disclose which 1 have 
not disclosed, because they were simply matters of hearsay. 

Chairman Wai.sh. The commission w ill now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1,80 o’clock p. m., June 18, 1914, the commission adjourned 
sine die.) 



EXHIBITS. 

SCOTT EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

I OAKY OK T1IE PaTEKSON SlLK STRIKE, FEBUUABY I To And ,YI 2, ISH.'l. 

[Tty Alexander Scott.I 

I'chyiinm I, HUS .—Before strike hail spread police boasted of being rettily to 
“ nip in bud.” Arrests made from very start of walkout of 500 Doherty weavers. 

J'rln itunj 8.—tleiieral strike declared on Wednesday, February 10, at Turn 
Hall. (See issue Feb. 15 .) 

February -.Hi— -Six thousand now out. Meeting in Turn Hall in afternoon. 
About 500 workers left tiller meelmg and were proceeding in a peaceable man- 
tier, two abreast, along sidewalk on way to South Paterson, when they were 
atlachod by the police in a brutal and cowardly manner without warning. 
Flynn, Tresea, Quinlan, and Kaplan were seized by police when they emerged 
from ball and asked to either get out of town or be locked up. They refused 
to leave town, maintaining that as citizens of the Fniled States they luul a 
perfect right to go where they pleased, so long as they violated no law. They 
were rushed to jail. All halls were ordered closed against strikers, and arrests 
were made on the slightest pretext. The Socialist Party held a special meeting 
on the evening of Tuesday, kiltli, and decided to take up the fight for free 
speech. A meeting was arranged for the following Friday in (lie largest hall 
in town (Auditorium), and 1 arranged to get out a special issue of my paper, 
the Weekly issue, for (lie same day 'Friday). 

l'rhruur'tf 20 or 27 .—Klllingbeck mounted the platform in strikers’ head¬ 
quarters, where a considerable number of strikers were congregated, and pro¬ 
ceeded to read the New Jersey constilulion relative to free speech, when lie was 
ordered io desist by the police chief, who, with il squad of Ills men, had entered 
the hall. Killnigbeck was placed under arrest, and the chief mounted the plat 
form and proceeded to read the riot act in all its ancient glory. lie read 
every word of it. even to last ”(!<>d save ihe King.” Arrived at the police 
station Chief Bimson asked Killingbeek wbai strange law he had been reading, 
to which Killingbeek replied, “Why, chief, that was the constitution of New 
.IcTScy. Never hear of it before? I thought liol ” Kiilingbeek was discharged 
by the chief, who evidently considered himself judge and jury us well as 
policeman. 

February 2,8.—Weekly Issue off press. Five thousand taken to Paterson by 
myself and Dr. Korshet, of Passaic, in file doelor's auto. The papers were 
left in (lie headquarters of tin' Socialist Pnfiv, on Main Street, at about 10,-15 
a. m. A few minutes later four policemen entered the place and announced to 
Hie two or three members (lien present dial they had orders lo seize them. A 
protest was made and search warrant demanded, hut none was produced. The 
papers were carted away to police headquarters—stolen. Baler in the day, 
when the papers laid been perused by the prosecutor and police, a warrant 
was issued for my arrest, and detectives were sent to Passaic and elsewhere in 
search of me. I managed to elude arrest until the evening, because the police¬ 
men did not know me from Adam. 1 suvv them looking for me, and passed by 
them without being recognized. 

A big tree-speech meeting was arranged by the Socialist Party for that even¬ 
ing was held as scheduled. Several thousand people jammed the hall. I was 
the last speaker. I had walked Into the hall unnoticed by the detectives, and 
when I go through was placed under arrest and marched through the streets 
to the police station with a jeering crowd of about ‘2.000 following. The jeers 
were directed at the police. I was placed in a cell and held incommunicado 
until morning, when I was released on bail of $2,000 pending the action of the 
grand jury. Bail hud originally been iixed at $1,000, but Recorder Carroll took 
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it upon himself to increase it to .$2,000. The charge against me was “inciting 
hostility to the government of Paterson.” 

From this time on arrests were made by the wholesale. Four men were ar¬ 
rested on the same charge as myself for distributing my paper. Many were 
throat enrol for hn\ing it it* their possession. Those who were I or Lunate enough 
to have secured a copy before they had beeu confiscated were forced to read 
it in cellars and such places. One man was arrested and later released for 
merely having a copy in his possession. Several peaceful people were thrown 
into jail on suspicion of being strikers. One man served 30 days who had 
no connection with the strike, lie informed me that lie was a tailor, lived in 
New York, and had visited Paterson to look up an old friend. The writer, 
Jack Iteed, was sent to jail for being “sassy” to a policeman who had swore at 
him, dug him in the ribs with his club, and ordered him to make himself 
scarce. A prominent artist’s wife was arrested while standing on the side¬ 
walk. She gave a fictitious name in order to avoid publicity. Innocent girls, 
just budding into womanhood, were thrown into the vile bastile, there to mingle 
with hardened criminals. 

Marrh <S. —Twenty thousand now on strike. Arrests daily. Local papers 
misrepresenting the strike. Strikers wonderfully peaceful. More detective 
agency gunmen m town. 

March 10. —Police arrested, charged with grand larceny in seizing my paper 
without search warrant. Held in $200 hail. 

Match 11. —Twelve policemen in private auto snatch handbills from three 
strikers who had gone to Passaic to distribute them to silk workers coming 
from Lodi mill Informer in union, if de\eloped later. (See Mar. 15.) 

March Ut. —Up until this time at least 10 people had been jailed (two weeks). 
Papers appealing to patriotism of strikers; still lying ferociously. Strikers 
accused of violence when only violence come from police and private detective 
plug-uglies, with which the Town is now swarming. 

March .10. —Mrs. Gallo beaten up by Policeman Duffy. (See Apr. 5.) 

March 00. —Meeting in baseball grounds broken up. Haywood and Lessig ar¬ 
rested on charge of “unlawful assemblage.” Given six months by Recorder 
Carroll. (See Apr. 5 and photos.) Com iction later reversed by Minturn. 

April JO —Modostino shot and killed by O'Brien detective; several wounded. 
O’Brien men hold up, heat, and take circulars announcing an athletic exhibi¬ 
tion from young men belonging to a church athletic club, thinking them to he 
strikers announcing a meeting. Circulars thrown into river without being read. 
Garfield citizens sign resolutions of protest against gunmen swarming their 
town, threatening pedestrians, and insulting women. Oiheials of that town 
extend their vacation, no doubt in order to avoid responsibility. 

1 fin! 20. —Trosca, Flynn. Quinlan, and Lessig indicted on charges preferred 
at first police outbreak. A. F. of L. meeting in armory. Golden and Conhoy 
get a had turndown. Modostino funeral; 15,000 in line; three hands; very im¬ 
pressive. 

Map 0. —Another holdup in Passaic. Throe men with circulars announcing 
Socialist meeting held up at point of gun and circulars taken from them. One 
man badly beaten up; was attended by Dr. Korshot. Chief Hendry, of Passaic, 
pretends ignorance and fails to do anything. Number of auto proves it to 
belong to O’Briens, said Hendry, but lie couldn’t do anything unless specific 
charges were made against the individuals in the machine at I he time of the 
holdup. Hendry and myself had a tilt, and t gave him “rats” in the Issue. 
Authorities threaten to pi event sending away of strikers’ children. Mayor 
McBride says city can care for its own poor. When committee called on the 
mayor, taking a batch of children with them to the city hall, the mayor had 
left on a holiday or a visit to a sick friend, or something like that. (See photo.) 
May Day parade. Permit refused I. W. W.; grunted Socialist Party. 

Mai/ 10. —Quinlan on trial; seventh; guilty. Detective in union testified In 
Quinlan’s favor and admitted his connection with O’Brien Agency. Murderer 
or Modostino not indicted. 

Map 2/f .—Wholesale arrests again. Halls ordered closed. Recorder Carroll 
railroading in record style. One girl gets GO days for smiling in anticipation 
of being released. Another girl gets 30 days for gasping at this sentence. Hor¬ 
rible condition in the jail. Jack Reed describes it in Globe. Mayor Breuckman 
of Haledon, who invited strikers to exercise their right of free speech in his 
borough, ordered Paterson detectives to leave town as they only incited riot. 
He said the reason there was no disorder in Haledon was because of the 
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absence of police. Local papers venomous. Appeals to violence. “ Ih-ive 1. YV. 
W.’s out of town, organize citizen’s leagues,” etc. (See Issue.) 

June 6. —Scott sentenced from 1 to 15 years. 

June J'b —Federal probe being sought. Opinion growing that, strike is being 
purposely prolonged by big bosses to freeze out little fellows. Several have 
already become bankrupt. Total arrests, up to date, about 2,000. Jail overflow¬ 
ing. Prof. Livingstone and others colled aihdavits to present to Congress as 
reason for probe. 

June 31. —Arrests continue. One man arrested for acting suspiciously—lie 
whistled. Another police attack—50 arrested. Women clinging to skirts, etc. 
National Silk Dyeing Co.’s auto used for patrol. Morning Call describes attack 
as “like a thousand of bricks.” Another time, “like Bulgurs on Turkish 
Irentier.” Bosses break word with strikers to grant nine-hour day. Workers 
quit. Manufacturers refuse to meet strikers. 

June 38. —Showing how fair Paterson juries are. Sixty strikers waived right 
of f i in I bv jury and were discharged bv the judge, who would ha\o been 
ashamed to com ict them on his own hook. Boyd arrested, (lootl bail refused 

July 5. —Quinlan suddenly arrested while sitting in court at Miss Flynn’s 
trial, and sentenced without warning. Railroaded to 'Trenton before 48 hours 
were up. Scott pleaded to McCabe indictment. Released on #1,000 bail. 

Jnhf 13 .—Vincenzo Madonna shot and killed by strike breaker. Murderer 
sent to jail. Later released. More false arrests. Ten discharged at, once be¬ 
cause of lack of evidence. Dunn stated he was reading Weekly Issue to see 
if heiouhl not get another indictment against me. Disease rampant in dye shop 
that harbors sti ike breakers. Five hundred business men seek Federal investi¬ 
gation. Brutal Policeman Love arrested and held m bail for atrocious assault 
alter commissioners had faded to act on charges of Dr. Cooper. Bosses again 
refuse to deal with strikers. It costs $11,000 per week to run strikers’ relief 
store. Thirty thousand loaves of bread given out every week. 

July UK —Police start not m llaledon. Socialist alderman arrested for ask¬ 
ing drunken silk boss to observe the borough ordinance relating to profanity. 
Bosses break word with strikers to grant nme-hour day. Workers quit. 

July 3(i —Mayor Breuckman indicted and hold in $2,000 hail, charged with 
“unlawful assemblage and malfeasance in olhee.” Was asked to appear In 
court without being given reason, if a friend had not been in court at the 
time who could furnish bail, the Socialist mayor would have had to go to jail. 
Scott as..'in arrested on charge of libel brought by Policeman Love. One thousand 
dollars hail. Had to stay in jail 24 hours waiting hail. Forced to take a 
hath in hoick till) a few minutes alter it had been used by a young man ulllicted 
with a virulent venereal disease. Alleged murderer of Modestmo allowed priv¬ 
ilege of means brought in from outside. Others denied this. Two strikers 
dragged from bed beside w ives at midnight at point of gun and locked up on 
ridiculous charges of private detectives. Strike breaking. 

Aminat 3. —Quinlan arrested once more for referring to Sergt. Charles Ryan 
as “ Rummy Ryan” The gentleman in question is better known by Ibis name 
than any other. In fact, few people know' that his name is Charles. Bitnson 
says Socialist speeches are far too hot. If the Socialists do not speak a little 
more respectful of him and the administration, he says he will revoke their 
permit to speak. 

May, lUl’f .—Scott again indicted for libel, based on the same editorial as 
the “hostility ” charge. Spent half a da\ m jail awaiting hail. 


MARELLI EXHIBIT NO. 1. 

New Jersey Supreme Court. 

William D. Haywood, Prosecutor, r. Charles H Ryan, and James F. Car- 
roll, Dei end an is. 

ON CERTTORAllI. 

1. The mere fact that a person walking along a public street in a peaceable 
and quiet manner, is followed by a crowd of people, is not sufficient to justify 
his conviction of being a disorderly person upon the ground that he obstructed 
and interfered with persons lawfully upon such street, as provided in section 3 
of “An act concerning disorderly persons.” (C. S., 1027.) 
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2. The statute mentioned applies only to such persons as shall by their acts 
intentionally obstruct or interfere with the movement of persons lawfully upon 
a street, ami, therefore, when the proof is limited to the fact that a person, 
while ipnetly walking upon a street is followed by a crowd, it will not support 
his coin ictiou of being a disorderly person under such statute. 

Ilunziker & Randall, and Henry Marelli, for prosecutor. 

Randal H. Lewis and Kdvvard F. Merrey, for defemlants. 

Argued .June term, HHM, lielore Swayze, Itergcu, and Vorliees, judges. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Itcrgen, judge. 

Tin 1 prosecutor in this proceeding was convicted ill the recorder's court of 
the city of Paterson. The conviction recites that the court found the defend¬ 
ant guilty of being a disorderly person within the meaning and intent of 
section it of an act entitled “An act concerning disorderly persons, approved 
.rune 11, JSftS” (<\ S., 11)27), in that the said defendant on the day and 
year last aforesaid, to wit. at the city of Paterson, in the county of Passaic 
aforesaid, did obstruct and inlcrlcre with persons, to wit, persons unknown, 
upon Ilaiodon Aventio, a public street in the said city of Paterson, who were 
lawfully In and upon said street';! I do, therefore, adjudge said defendant to lie 
a disorderly person within the intent and meaning of section 3 ol the afore¬ 
said net. The judgment of the cotirL was that defendant lie committed to the 
common jail of the coiniiv of Passaic for the period of six months. Tt thus 
appears that the conviction was based upon the linding Unit the defendant 
obstructed and interfered with persons upon a public street of the city of 
Paterson. 

Section !i of the net above referred to declares that persons who shall loiter 
or assemble upon the streets or public places of any city, living under the in- 
lluence of intoxicating liquor, or who not being under such nilluence, shall 
indulge in or niter loud or indecent language, or shall addtess or make audible 
ollensive remarks or comment upon any person passing along such streets or 
public places, or shall obstruct or interfere with any person or persons lavv- 
I ullx being upon Snell si reels or public places, shall be deemed and adjudged 
to be a disorderly person. Tins comietioii by its terms is resliicted to the 
latter paragraph of the section, and, therefore, to sustain this conviction there 
must lie some evidence that ibis defendant did obstruct or interfere with per¬ 
sons lawfully upon a public street. 

A very careful cxamtknlion of the evidenee in this ease lails to disclose 
anything which would justily this com ietioti. The lirst witness culled was 
<’hat Ins II. Ryan, a member of Hie police force of tin* oily of Paterson, who 
testified that on the day in question lie saw a large crowd of people oil Halo- 
doll Avenue, and that lie beard yelling and hollering ami saw people coming 
out upon limit' porches am! Upon Hie strenis and iiiai they threw open their 
windows; that the defendant was leading Hie crowd upon the street, which was 
so large that people coming from the opposite direction had to go into the 
street ill order to get by. On cross-examination hr said that the crowd was 
marching upon the Sidewalk in order, six or seven abreast, and Hurt the de¬ 
fendant was loading (lie crowd when be arrested bun. 

Another otiieor, .Lillies Cassidy, a poheo ollieer, testified that he saw a large 
Proved going up the avenue, yelling, and that the sergeant instructed the wit- 
1 ,oss and oilier ollieers l" disperse the crowd, when the defendant was arrested; 
that at th!8 lime ho Was in I rout of Hie crowd. 

Sevnral other policemen were called; inn their testimony was substantially 
(he same us Hurt given by the other ollieers. All that the evidenee shows is 
tind lids defendant was walking upon the sidewalk of one of the Streets of 
Palerson, and that following him was a large crowd, marching upon the side¬ 
walk five or six abreast. There is not a particle* of testimony showing that 
this defendant obstructed or interfered with any person or persons; on the 
lontrary all that appears is that he was proceeding along the sidewalk of a 
public iiighvvav without obstruct mg or interfering with any person beyond the 
extent to Whirl! lie occupied Hie sidewalk. Why the crowd followed him is not 
made to appear, and the mere fact that he or that any number of persons 
were walking upon the sidewalk, no other fact appearing, would not render him 
liable to the charge of obstructing or interfering with persons upon the street. 
The presence of a large crowd upon tt public street may he accounted for in 
many ways, but if it can be said that whenever a person, who is walking 
along a public highway quietly and peaceably, shall he followed by a crowd, 
that he may he adjudged to he a disorderly person upon the ground that he is 
obstructing' or interfering with other persons upon such street, then almost 
every person having something more than a local reputation sulheient to arouse 
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the curiosity of tlio public would be liable to be apprehended as a disorderly 
person. 

No such construction has ever been given to this law. and, in my judgment, 
never should, for it is intended to apply only to such as shall, by their acts, 
intentionally obstruct or Interfere with the movement of persons lawfully 
upon the street. This conviction has not the slightest evidence to support the 
judgment that this defendant was at. the time complained of a disorderly 
person. 

The conviction Mill therefore be set aside 


KATZ EXHIBIT NO. 21. 


[The Issue, oflice 104 Jackson St root. 1 


Mr. Korert Me Lure, 

10// 11 asliUHjton Street, Paterson, A\ J. 

Dear Sin: My attention has been just called to a letter of yours in the Daily 
People of September 1, 1012, wherein jou make the speeilic charge that the 
Passaic issue collected money tor the striking textile workers of this city and 
did not turn in a cent to the strike committee or the sinkers. 

This is an unfounded and libelous statement. It is true that a call for con¬ 
tributions to the strikers was issued in the April number of the issue, but not a 
penny was received in this olhee nor did am individual connected with flu* issue 
leceive any contributions. Had jou kept tra<k of the issue, as vou doubtless 
did not, you would have found an editorial item m the June number staling 
that no money bad been received lor tin strikers. The books of the issue an* 
open for inspection to anybody at anv time. 

I'nloss you make an immediate i (‘traction of this statement m tin* People and 
the Issue, we will institute suits for libel against >ou and the publishers of the 
Daily People. 

Very truly, y ours, 


D. S. Weiss iek, JJ<t i for. 


P. S - A < opy of tins letter is being sent to tin* editor of tin* I >ailv People 

1). S. \\\ 


KATZ EXHIBIT NO. 22. 


[ It t‘M*l ui i adopted nl a mass mooting of tliovwawns <>l tlio Henry Polioity Silk Co, licit! 
at Institute Hall, lio Maikel Street, Patoison, A. J., Nov. 0, 11*11.] 

'Whereas we. the weavers of ihe Henry Doherty Silk Co, were organized about 
three years ago into the Pnited Textile Workers ol America, atldiatcd with 
the American Federation of Labor, and vveie promised protection to our inter¬ 
ests and nnproyemonl of our condition: and 

Whereas, for the first nine m tin* hisiory of the silk industry of Paterson, there 
is ail attempt made to intioduc<* the tour-loom system on a large scale, which 
would Ik* even more detrimental to the interests of the weaveis than a wage 
reduction; and 

Whereas we have made many elforls to combat this dangerous innovation, but 
have been thwarted at every turn by the treacherous machinations of the 
othcials of the Pnited Textile Workers of America, who used every means at 
their command to mislead tilt* weavers, such as arbitration and other fake 
schemes: Therelore he it 


Resolved, Thai we, the weavers employed by tin* Henry Doherty Silk Co, in 
mass meeting assembled, repudiate flu* Timed Textile Workers of America; 
their national president, John (lolden: their national organizer. Charles Miles; 
and his local understrapper, Frank Huhsehmitt; and be it further 

Resolved , That we pledge ourselves to take a united stand against the intro¬ 
duction of the four-loom system and the consequent lowering of our standard of 
living; and he it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions he give 
request for publication. 

Rudolph Katz. 

John Plvmondox. 

John Sweeney 

Francis Stehon. 

Andrew McBride. 


to tlio public press with 

Andre Jno. Heed. 
Lewis Bkarlney. 

John J. John. 
Sweeney Ksqdeoer. 
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KATZ EXHIBIT NO, 29. 

Fix vm'iai. Statement of Local No. 25, I mm stkial Workers of the Would. , 
Income fioin ahojt collection«. 


Mar. 15. Passaic, shop collection— _ . ____ $10.75 

Mar. 15. Washington, shop collodion__ . 2.75 

Mar. 15. Puritan, shop collodion... . . 4.75 

Mar. 15. Harris A Saltzborg, shop collodion_ _ _ _ 5. 15 

Mar. 10. Humbert, shop collodion____ _ . . IX. t>0 

Mar.10. Hollins, shop collodion__ . _ _...._ 7.00 

Mar. 10. Main, shop collodion_ . _.. ... 5.50 

Mar.10. A. 1). Cohen, shop collodion_ . _ 11.50 

Mar.10. Kell/, A Miller, simp collodion. ... 5.00 

Mar.10. Fidelity, shop collodion_ _ . 5.50 

Mar. 10. Mo.sors A Motors, shop collection ... . 4 00 

Mar.10. American Shawl, shop collection ._. 10.75 

Mar.10. Imperial, shop collection _ _ 12.50 

Mar. 10. linker A Kaplan, shop collodion _ 4 S5 

Mar. 10. Lipman A Toiwlow, shop collection._ . 2.25 

Mar.10. Armour, shop collection-_ - _ 12.55 

Mar.10. Zingler Bros., shop collection 1.S5 

Mar.10 Queen, shop collection_ __ 7.75 

Mar.10. International, shop collection ... . 0.10 

Mar.10. J. Kremer, individual __ _ .50 

Mar.10. J >. Starr, individual__ .50 

Mar.10. M. Bornstom, shop collection....—- 1 50 

Mar. 10. Irving, shop collection._ _ i>. 75 

Mar. 10. Uobhms, simp collection__ 10.50 

Mar.10. Popular, shop collection .. . .. . 1.75 

Mar.10. B. Bornstein, shop colledmn_ _ . .50 

Mar.10. Fitgeral, individual _ ... ._ J 00 

Mar. 10. Isadore Reubens, individual __ _ 2. Ot) 

Mar.10. Peir A Bornstein, shop collection.. _ ... 1) 00 

Mar.10. I\ Augustine, individual_- ___ _ ..._ Lot) 

Mar. 11). Branch 27S, W. C., donation . . l.tM) 

Mar.10. Local No. 5, I. \V. W., donation _ .. 7.00 

Mar.10. Grand, shop collection... . . 5.00 

Mar.10. Fmkelstoin A Diamond, shop collection _ 1.25 

Mar. 10. Ball’s, shop colled mu __ X. 50 

Mar. 20. Standard, shop collection_ . _ . _ . . . 12.75 

Mar. 21. Branch No. 500, W. donation_ . . 5.45 

Mar. 21. Columbia, shop collodion- __ _ 0 .00 

Mur. 21. Fred Selmheld, shop collection— _ 0.0t> 

Mar. 21. Louisiana, shop collection_ ...... 0.15 

Mar. 21. Mohilev, shop collection_ ... 5 50 

Mar. 25. J. Wolf, shop collection.. 7.25 

Mar. 25. Prudential, shop collodion _. . 0.75 

Mar. 25. Rosenblatt, shop collection .. . . _ 4 00 

Mar. 25. Barnet, shop collection. _ - 2.20 

Mar. 25. Luppm A Long, shop collodion 0.75 

Mar. 23. S. K. S., shop collodion_ .. 5.50 

Mar. 25. Belmont, shop collection_ . . _ _ _ ... 0.75 


2X0. 43 

4. 50 

5. 00 
0 . 00 

.50 
.50 
5. 00 
4. 00 
14.00 
1.75 
1.15 


Mar. 25. Commercial, shop collection_ _ 

Mar. 25. Modal, shop collection.....—_ .. .._ 

Mar. 25. S. Pollack, shop collection_ 

Mar 25. J. Bultorworlh, individual_ . _ _ 

Mar. 25. 8. Goldstein, individual_ ._... 

Mar. 23. J. Faust, shop collection _ .___ 

Mar. 25. Fuchs A Sneuler, shop collection_ __ 

Mar. 25. Luvan, shop c< I lection__ 

Mar. 25. Irving (River Street), shop collection__ 

Mar. 20. lsidor Geller, shop collection__ 
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Mar. 

27. 

Mat- 

28. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Alar 

20 

Mar 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mat- 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mai. 

2,0. 

Mar 

2,0 

Mar. 

20 

Mar. 

2,0. 

Mar. 

20 

Mar. 

2.0. 

Mar 

2,0. 

Mar 

20. 

.Mar. 

2,0. 

Mai. 

20. 

Mar 

20 

Mar- 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

M.n 

20. 

Mar. 

2,0 

Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

1. 


Apr. 

*> 

Apr. 

A. 

A pi 

4 . 

Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

4 

Apr. 

rj 

\pr. 

0. 

Apr. 

0. 

Apr. 

0. 

Apr 

0. 

Apr. 

0 . 

Apr. 

6. 

Apr 

d. 

Apr. 

d. 

Apr. 

d. 

Apr. 

0. 

Apr. 

d. 

Apr. 

o. 

Apr. 

8. 

Apr. 

8. 

Apr. 

8. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

11. 

Apr. 

11. 


Bet* Hive, shop collection _ 

L. 11. Speer, shop collection..-. _ . . 
Passaic, shop collection.... 
Washington, shop collection.-. .. __ 
Puritan, shop collodion. 

Appell P»ros., shop tolled ion 
Pd^rem & Meytis, shop collection _ 

.1. Pansy, shop collection 

Harris & Saltzbcrtf, shop colh*clion._ 

llemhert, shop < oiled ion_ 

A. 1 >. Cohen, shop collection__ 

Amour, shop collection_ ... 

Diamond, shop collection_ 

Littnum «Sc Tondow, shop collodion. 
Irvins', shop colled ion .. . 

Kaplan & linker, shop collection. 

Star, shop collect ion. _ . ... 

Volkon A Keller, shop collection 
/under Bros, shop collection. 

Uohhms, shop collection_ . _ 

Popular, shop collection- 

Pen* aV P.ornslein, shop collection. 
Jackson Pros, shop collodion. 

Collins, shop collodion.__ 

American Shawl, shop collection _ 
Mo\crs & .Miners, shop collection 

Queen, shop collection_ 

Roth & Puller, diop collection 

M. Poinstein, Miop collection. 

Baker & S< holichl, shop collodion 

Fidelity, shop collodion_ 

SoseriM-ii, shop oolloi turn 

Keltz A Miller, shop collection. 
Imperial, shop tolled ion ... 

11 Bornxtem, shop (olloetion . . . 
Fashion, shop colloidion 
Altshuler Bros,, shop collection.. . 
s J. Avonshon, shop collection __ 


Altshuler Pros., shop collection.. 

Intel national, shop colled ion__ . . 

American, ''hop colledion ... 

Standard, shop collodion_ 

Columbia, shop collection__ .. 

Imperial, shop collection_... 

Fuchs A Smaller, shop collection 
Commercial, shop collection.- ... 

Ball's, shop collection.. _ 

A. Rosenhlatt, shop collection.. ._ . _ 

Medal, shop collection_ _ 

Sonnenher^ & (loldherg, shop collection 
Molnlev, shop collodion — .. .. 

Lappin & Bong, shop collection. 

Belmont, shop collection_ . 

S. K. S , shop collection_ 

S. J. Simpson, shop collection- 

J. Rutteiibertf, shop collection... 

Barnet, shop collection-- 

S. Pollack, shop collection-- . 

Holhach’s, shop collection... __ . 

L. H. Spoer, shop collection. - 

Bee Tlive, shop collection.. . _ 

Ed Davis, shop collection- .. 

Passaic, shop collection._ 

Puritan, shop collection--- 


sa. r»o 

1(5. 00 
Id. 25 
2 45 
10 25 
S (K) 
21 2,0 
T. 00 
2 SO 
IS 20 
22 75 
10 75 
20 00 
50 

s oo 


a oo 
2 50 
Id 50 
1 25 
12. 00 
7. (H) 
<> 50 
17 50 
5. 00 
J 5 50 
S 50 

a oo 

14 70 

a oo 
11 00 
•> l*. “, 


1.50 
2 00 
10. 00 
20 . 00 

111 70 



17. 75 
11 55 
10 50 

1 25 

2 00 

4. 50 

1 25 

2 50 
2 00 

1 25 

2 50 
0. 50 
(5 50 
2. 50 

5. 50 
2. 25 
2.10 
5. 75 

15. 25 
10. 75 
2. 50 
22. 25 
25. 00 
8. 75 
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* 


Mar. 

27. 

Mat- 

28. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Alar 

20 

Mar 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mat- 

20. 

Mar. 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

Mai. 

2,0. 

Mar 

2,0 

Mar. 

20 

Mar. 

2,0. 

Mar. 

20 

Mar. 

2.0. 

Mar 

2,0. 

Mar 

20. 

.Mar. 

2,0. 

Mai. 

20. 

Mar 

20 

Mar- 

20. 

Mar 

20. 

M.n 

20. 

Mar. 

2,0 

Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

1. 


Apr. 

*> 

Apr. 

A. 

A pi 

4 . 

Apr. 

1 

Apr. 

4 

Apr. 

rj 

\pr. 

0. 

Apr. 

0. 

Apr. 

0. 

Apr 

0. 

Apr. 

0 . 

Apr. 

6. 

Apr 

d. 

Apr. 

d. 

Apr. 

d. 

Apr. 

0. 

Apr. 

d. 

Apr. 

o. 

Apr. 

8. 

Apr. 

8. 

Apr. 

8. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

10. 

Apr. 

11. 

Apr. 

11. 


Bet* Hive, shop collection _ 

L. 11. Speer, shop collection..-. _ . . 
Passaic, shop collection.... 
Washington, shop collection.-. .. __ 
Puritan, shop collodion. 

Appell P»ros., shop tolled ion 
Pd^rem & Meytis, shop collection _ 

.1. Pansy, shop collection 

Harris & Saltzbcrtf, shop colh*clion._ 

llemhert, shop < oiled ion_ 

A. 1 >. Cohen, shop collection__ 

Amour, shop collection_ ... 

Diamond, shop collection_ 

Littnum «Sc Tondow, shop collodion. 
Irvins', shop colled ion .. . 

Kaplan & linker, shop collection. 

Star, shop collect ion. _ . ... 

Volkon A Keller, shop collection 
/under Bros, shop collection. 

Uohhms, shop collection_ . _ 

Popular, shop collection- 

Pen* aV P.ornslein, shop collection. 
Jackson Pros, shop collodion. 

Collins, shop collodion.__ 

American Shawl, shop collection _ 
Mo\crs & .Miners, shop collection 

Queen, shop collection_ 

Roth & Puller, diop collection 

M. Poinstein, Miop collection. 

Baker & S< holichl, shop collodion 

Fidelity, shop collodion_ 

SoseriM-ii, shop oolloi turn 

Keltz A Miller, shop collection. 
Imperial, shop tolled ion ... 

11 Bornxtem, shop (olloetion . . . 
Fashion, shop colloidion 
Altshuler Bros,, shop collection.. . 
s J. Avonshon, shop collection __ 


Altshuler Pros., shop collection.. 

Intel national, shop colled ion__ . . 

American, ''hop colledion ... 

Standard, shop collodion_ 

Columbia, shop collection__ .. 

Imperial, shop collection_... 

Fuchs A Smaller, shop collection 
Commercial, shop collection.- ... 

Ball's, shop collection.. _ 

A. Rosenhlatt, shop collection.. ._ . _ 

Medal, shop collection_ _ 

Sonnenher^ & (loldherg, shop collection 
Molnlev, shop collodion — .. .. 

Lappin & Bong, shop collection. 

Belmont, shop collection_ . 

S. K. S , shop collection_ 

S. J. Simpson, shop collection- 

J. Rutteiibertf, shop collection... 

Barnet, shop collection-- 

S. Pollack, shop collection-- . 

Holhach’s, shop collection... __ . 

L. H. Spoer, shop collection. - 

Bee Tlive, shop collection.. . _ 

Ed Davis, shop collection- .. 

Passaic, shop collection._ 

Puritan, shop collection--- 


sa. r»o 

1(5. 00 
Id. 25 
2 45 
10 25 
S (K) 
21 2,0 
T. 00 
2 SO 
IS 20 
22 75 
10 75 
20 00 
50 

s oo 


a oo 
2 50 
Id 50 
1 25 
12. 00 
7. (H) 
<> 50 
17 50 
5. 00 
J 5 50 
S 50 

a oo 

14 70 

a oo 
11 00 
•> l*. “, 


1.50 
2 00 
10. 00 
20 . 00 

111 70 



17. 75 
11 55 
10 50 

1 25 

2 00 

4. 50 

1 25 

2 50 
2 00 

1 25 

2 50 
0. 50 
(5 50 
2. 50 

5. 50 
2. 25 
2.10 
5. 75 

15. 25 
10. 75 
2. 50 
22. 25 
25. 00 
8. 75 
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Apr. 2(5. Lippman & HolTmnii, sliop collection... .. . . ._ $3.2.") 

Apr. 20. Harris & Saltzberg, shop collection__ . __ 3. 50 

Apr. 27. Brockman, shop collection_ _ _ 0.00 

Apr. 27. Queen, shop collection__... ... 14.20 

Apr. 27. Jackson Bros., shop collection__ __ _ 0.30 

Apr. 27. Appel Bros., shop collection_ _ _ 13. 25 


33.3. 05 


Apr. 27. Diamond, shop collection_ 

Apr. 27. Kaplan & Baker, shop collection__ .. 

Apr. 27. S. Holstein, individual_ _ 

Apr. 27. Yolkin & Keller, shop collection_ 

Apr. 27. Peir & Bornslcin, shop collection_ . . . 

Apr. 27. M. Bornstein, shop collection_ __ .. _ 

Apr. 27. Fidelity, shop collection____ 

Apr. 27. II. Bornstein, shop collection___ __ 

Apr. 29. Robbins, shop collection, __ 

Apr. 29. Keltz & Miller, shop collection,..._ 

Apr. 30. Altshuler Bros, shop collection_ . 

May 3. Mrs. R. Hammer, collection-_ ... 

May 3. Chairman of Mohilev, shop collection _ 

May 3. Columbia, shop collection_ _ 

May 4. Rosenblatt, shop collection__ 

May 4. Grand, shop collection_ . . _ 

May 4. S. Pollack, shop collection__ _ 

May 4. Siff & Cohen, shop collection_ _ _ 

May 4. S. J. Simpson, shop collection.. .. . 

May 4. M. Goldhammer, shop collection_ . 

May 4. Belmont, S. C. shop collet turn__ 

May 4. Tlohmes, shop collection__ _ _ 

May 4. Luvnn, shop collection-- - . 

May 0. Ch. Silberstein, individual_ 

May C>. S. K. S, shop collection__- __ _ 

May 9. Passaic, shop collection_ _ _ _ . 

May 10. K. Farley and A. King (Brooklyn) 

May 11 Diamond, shop collection_ 

May 11. < ■. FT. Spoor, shop collection_ _ _ _ 

May 11. Queen, shop collection_ _ 

Ma.v 11. F. Gelbard, individual_ __ ___ 

May 11. Kaplan <!v Baker. shop collection. _ 

May 11. Peir & Bornstein. shop collection _. . _ 

Mnj 11. Bobbins, shop collection . __ __ 

May 11. Keltz & Miller, shop collection_ .. _ 

May 11. S. J. Kaplan, individual__ . ... 

Mav 14. Appel Bros, shop collection . _ 

May 14 last No 457, per Palmer- ... - - 

May 18. Demarest, shop collection- . _ - 

May 20. Ilohmes, shop collection__ _ 

May 20. S I\. S., shop collection__ __ 

May 20. Belmont, shop collection_ ___ 

May 20. Fabians (Taylor’s shop)_ 

May 20. Ch. Silberstein, shop collection- — 

May 25. Queen, shop collection_ _ 

June 1. Hohmes, shop collection_ _ 

June 1. J. Schwartz, jt\, shop collection- - 

June 1. S. J. Simpson, shop collection- - 

June 1. Appel Bros, shop collection- _ —- 

June 1. Belmont, shop collection- - 

June 3. S. Russack, individual-- 

June 7. Passaic, shop collection---- 

June 8. Queen, shop collection- 

June 10. M. Newman, individual- 


19 50 
0. 50 
. 50 
3. 00 
11.75 
2. 00 
3. 00 

1. 50 
10. 00 

0. 50 
22 . 10 
5. 05 
. 50 

7. 50 
3. 50 

3. 00 

2. 50 
19. 75 

5. 75 
. 50 
5. 75 

14. 25 

13. 10 
.50 

3 00 
24. 00 
1.00 
10. 50 
0 75 
10. 00 
. 25 
5. 00 
1.00 
10. 00 

8. 00 
. 50 

9 45 

4. 75 
22. 50 

15. 75 

3. 00 

5. 75 
3 00 
1 00 

15 75 

14. 50 
0. 50 
5. 50 
1.00 
3. 25 

.75 
9. 25 
14. 75 
. 50 


410.15 
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Apr. 2(5. Lippman & HolTmnii, sliop collection... .. . . ._ $3.2.") 

Apr. 20. Harris & Saltzberg, shop collection__ . __ 3. 50 

Apr. 27. Brockman, shop collection_ _ _ 0.00 

Apr. 27. Queen, shop collection__... ... 14.20 

Apr. 27. Jackson Bros., shop collection__ __ _ 0.30 

Apr. 27. Appel Bros., shop collection_ _ _ 13. 25 


33.3. 05 


Apr. 27. Diamond, shop collection_ 

Apr. 27. Kaplan & Baker, shop collection__ .. 

Apr. 27. S. Holstein, individual_ _ 

Apr. 27. Yolkin & Keller, shop collection_ 

Apr. 27. Peir & Bornslcin, shop collection_ . . . 

Apr. 27. M. Bornstein, shop collection_ __ .. _ 

Apr. 27. Fidelity, shop collection____ 

Apr. 27. II. Bornstein, shop collection___ __ 

Apr. 29. Robbins, shop collection, __ 

Apr. 29. Keltz & Miller, shop collection,..._ 

Apr. 30. Altshuler Bros, shop collection_ . 

May 3. Mrs. R. Hammer, collection-_ ... 

May 3. Chairman of Mohilev, shop collection _ 

May 3. Columbia, shop collection_ _ 

May 4. Rosenblatt, shop collection__ 

May 4. Grand, shop collection_ . . _ 

May 4. S. Pollack, shop collection__ _ 

May 4. Siff & Cohen, shop collection_ _ _ 

May 4. S. J. Simpson, shop collection.. .. . 

May 4. M. Goldhammer, shop collection_ . 

May 4. Belmont, S. C. shop collet turn__ 

May 4. Tlohmes, shop collection__ _ _ 

May 4. Luvnn, shop collection-- - . 

May 0. Ch. Silberstein, individual_ 

May C>. S. K. S, shop collection__- __ _ 

May 9. Passaic, shop collection_ _ _ _ . 

May 10. K. Farley and A. King (Brooklyn) 

May 11 Diamond, shop collection_ 

May 11. < ■. FT. Spoor, shop collection_ _ _ _ 

May 11. Queen, shop collection_ _ 

Ma.v 11. F. Gelbard, individual_ __ ___ 

May 11. Kaplan <!v Baker. shop collection. _ 

May 11. Peir & Bornstein. shop collection _. . _ 

Mnj 11. Bobbins, shop collection . __ __ 

May 11. Keltz & Miller, shop collection_ .. _ 

May 11. S. J. Kaplan, individual__ . ... 

Mav 14. Appel Bros, shop collection . _ 

May 14 last No 457, per Palmer- ... - - 

May 18. Demarest, shop collection- . _ - 

May 20. Ilohmes, shop collection__ _ 

May 20. S I\. S., shop collection__ __ 

May 20. Belmont, shop collection_ ___ 

May 20. Fabians (Taylor’s shop)_ 

May 20. Ch. Silberstein, shop collection- — 

May 25. Queen, shop collection_ _ 

June 1. Hohmes, shop collection_ _ 

June 1. J. Schwartz, jt\, shop collection- - 

June 1. S. J. Simpson, shop collection- - 

June 1. Appel Bros, shop collection- _ —- 

June 1. Belmont, shop collection- - 

June 3. S. Russack, individual-- 

June 7. Passaic, shop collection---- 

June 8. Queen, shop collection- 

June 10. M. Newman, individual- 


19 50 
0. 50 
. 50 
3. 00 
11.75 
2. 00 
3. 00 

1. 50 
10. 00 

0. 50 
22 . 10 
5. 05 
. 50 

7. 50 
3. 50 

3. 00 

2. 50 
19. 75 

5. 75 
. 50 
5. 75 

14. 25 

13. 10 
.50 

3 00 
24. 00 
1.00 
10. 50 
0 75 
10. 00 
. 25 
5. 00 
1.00 
10. 00 

8. 00 
. 50 

9 45 

4. 75 
22. 50 

15. 75 

3. 00 

5. 75 
3 00 
1 00 

15 75 

14. 50 
0. 50 
5. 50 
1.00 
3. 25 

.75 
9. 25 
14. 75 
. 50 


410.15 
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Apr. 2(5. Lippman & HolTmnii, sliop collection... .. . . ._ $3.2.") 

Apr. 20. Harris & Saltzberg, shop collection__ . __ 3. 50 

Apr. 27. Brockman, shop collection_ _ _ 0.00 

Apr. 27. Queen, shop collection__... ... 14.20 

Apr. 27. Jackson Bros., shop collection__ __ _ 0.30 

Apr. 27. Appel Bros., shop collection_ _ _ 13. 25 


33.3. 05 


Apr. 27. Diamond, shop collection_ 

Apr. 27. Kaplan & Baker, shop collection__ .. 

Apr. 27. S. Holstein, individual_ _ 

Apr. 27. Yolkin & Keller, shop collection_ 

Apr. 27. Peir & Bornslcin, shop collection_ . . . 

Apr. 27. M. Bornstein, shop collection_ __ .. _ 

Apr. 27. Fidelity, shop collection____ 

Apr. 27. II. Bornstein, shop collection___ __ 

Apr. 29. Robbins, shop collection, __ 

Apr. 29. Keltz & Miller, shop collection,..._ 

Apr. 30. Altshuler Bros, shop collection_ . 

May 3. Mrs. R. Hammer, collection-_ ... 

May 3. Chairman of Mohilev, shop collection _ 

May 3. Columbia, shop collection_ _ 

May 4. Rosenblatt, shop collection__ 

May 4. Grand, shop collection_ . . _ 

May 4. S. Pollack, shop collection__ _ 

May 4. Siff & Cohen, shop collection_ _ _ 

May 4. S. J. Simpson, shop collection.. .. . 

May 4. M. Goldhammer, shop collection_ . 

May 4. Belmont, S. C. shop collet turn__ 

May 4. Tlohmes, shop collection__ _ _ 

May 4. Luvnn, shop collection-- - . 

May 0. Ch. Silberstein, individual_ 

May C>. S. K. S, shop collection__- __ _ 

May 9. Passaic, shop collection_ _ _ _ . 

May 10. K. Farley and A. King (Brooklyn) 

May 11 Diamond, shop collection_ 

May 11. < ■. FT. Spoor, shop collection_ _ _ _ 

May 11. Queen, shop collection_ _ 

Ma.v 11. F. Gelbard, individual_ __ ___ 

May 11. Kaplan <!v Baker. shop collection. _ 

May 11. Peir & Bornstein. shop collection _. . _ 

Mnj 11. Bobbins, shop collection . __ __ 

May 11. Keltz & Miller, shop collection_ .. _ 

May 11. S. J. Kaplan, individual__ . ... 

Mav 14. Appel Bros, shop collection . _ 

May 14 last No 457, per Palmer- ... - - 

May 18. Demarest, shop collection- . _ - 

May 20. Ilohmes, shop collection__ _ 

May 20. S I\. S., shop collection__ __ 

May 20. Belmont, shop collection_ ___ 

May 20. Fabians (Taylor’s shop)_ 

May 20. Ch. Silberstein, shop collection- — 

May 25. Queen, shop collection_ _ 

June 1. Hohmes, shop collection_ _ 

June 1. J. Schwartz, jt\, shop collection- - 

June 1. S. J. Simpson, shop collection- - 

June 1. Appel Bros, shop collection- _ —- 

June 1. Belmont, shop collection- - 

June 3. S. Russack, individual-- 

June 7. Passaic, shop collection---- 

June 8. Queen, shop collection- 

June 10. M. Newman, individual- 
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1.00 
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2640 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Mar. US. Erinlmg -- ------ -- 

Mar. 28. Stationery)--- -- -- — - 

Mar. 28. Two ink bottles . . - - - 

Mar. 28. Stationery ____ - - 

Mar. 28. Car fare_. -- - - - 

Mar. 28. Rubber (late stamp-- —... .. - 

Mar. 28. First payment on furniture to independent union 

Mar. 28. Jos. Tilinas, expenses To Scranton, Pa„- .. ... - - - 

Mar. 2,8. Stationery ...- - — .. 

Mar. .‘!0. Stationery --- --— 

Mar. 30. Salary of secretary lor one week trom March 2d- 

Mar.30. Committee from Silt' & Cohen, expenses to Summit, N. J._. 


$ 1 . 00 
.75 
.10 
2.15 
.30 
.30 
125. 00 
10 . 00 
.90 
1.14 
10. (X) 
1.92 


Total expenses trom f ell. 20 lo Mar. 81 


740. 91 


until rxi’ii'MUTrnFs. 

Apr. 1 Slat lottery • - ■ - ----- - — 

Apr. 2. Chairman of I’.all Silk Co., tor lost nine __ ..- 

Apr. 2. It Slur, lor remnuil of furniture, No 200 Main Street. . 

Apr. 3. (Wire lixlures— --------- - 

Apr. 3. Postal cards- - -- 

Apr. 4. Stationery - — ----- - 

Apr. 4. Hire of auditorium. Hibson Slreel . - - 

Apr. I. Print ins'- - - - - --- - 

Apr. 4. It. Menkes, two necks’ salary, ..tig Mar 21. - 

Apr. 5. Janitor service, 185 Mam Street----- - 

Apr. 5. Two strike hreakeis Iron! Klimra, XI .— 

Apr. 5. Rudolph Kalz, salary- — - 

Apr. 0. Salary of secretary, one week, commencing Mar. 80- 

Apr. <8. Column ICC trom Sill & Cohen, expenses- 

Apr. 9. II. It. Kit ay, rent for No. 200 Main Street lor month ot April- 
Apr. 9. Paid line for Sheveleneo. arrested for dislnbui mg circulars- 

Apr! »! Rent for No. 181 Main Street in advance lor April, May, and 

June --- 

Apr. 9. Hire of band for auditorium (mass meeting Apr. ill- 

Apr. a Car fare for girls from lhiwumc, N. .1. (mass nicotine) 

Apr. a J. Friedman, for siphon for mass nicotine Apr. 9- 

Apr. 9. Sl.dioncrv. . — 

Apr. a Stationery - - -- 

Apr. 10. Telephone lull — - -- - ----. - - - 

Apr. 10. Gas and eleclricdighi lull .—-- 

Apr. 10. Postage stamps- - - — -.- 

Apr. 10. Win. Foster, expenses lor arranging hail moot ini!- 

Apr. 12. 1‘. Menkes, treasurer one week trom Apr. I (salary i 

Apr. 12. J. Titmas, lum h--- - 

Apr. 12. Committee expenses to Passaic-- 

Apr. 12. .T. Friedman, expenses to New York--- 

Apr. 12. Music expenses, brass hand, auditorium. Apr. 9 - - 

Apr. 12. II. l’aehnian, for arriuls.%:-' a number of meet mas . - 

Apr. 12. Postage, for calling shop ohairmiiii's meetings- 

Apr. 12. T-. Razor, for printing _ - - 

Apr. 12. Harry UulnnsLem. one week’s salary, commencing Apr. 1 — 

Apr. 12. Car fare.. -- - — 

Apr. 12. (Mice supplies ... - - --- ■ - 

Apr. 12. J. Friedman, expenses to IVcst Hoboken, N. .1- — 

Apr. 15. Rudolph Kalz, salary- - — --- —- 

Apr. 15. H. Rubinstein, one week's salary, commencing Apr. i- 

Apr. 15. Angie Alpisa, janitor service, one week- 

Apr. 10. Rudolph Kalz, salary- 

Apr. 111. Printing_—- - - - 

Apr. 10. Janitor service, No. 200 Main Street- --- 

Apr, 10. Stationery, postals, and stamps... .-—- 

Apr. 10. Italanoe on Turn Hall-- -- 

Apr. 10. Telephone call----—- - - 

Apr. 10. Stationery— - - - - 

Apr. 17. Stationery- - —-- - 

Apr. 17. Date stamp-— - - ------ - 


1.80 
1.25 
.30 
52 
25 
25. (HI 
19.00 
21 00 
2. 50 
1.75 
15 00 

io. oo 

. 75 
40. 00 
5. 00 


112. 50 
15. 00 
10 . 00 
. 15 
. 75 
. 30 
5. 00 
21. 30 
1 00 
. 35 
12. (HI 
. 15 
. 50 

4. (HI 
37 50 
12. 15 

1. 00 
20 . 00 
0.00 
. 30 
1.50 
1.00 
15. 00 
G. 00 

5. 00 
10 . 00 
1(1. 00 

3.00 
2. 35 
10. 00 
.05 
.50 
7. 55 
.30 














































2640 REPORT OF COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Mar. US. Erinlmg -- ------ -- 

Mar. 28. Stationery)--- -- -- — - 

Mar. 28. Two ink bottles . . - - - 

Mar. 28. Stationery ____ - - 

Mar. 28. Car fare_. -- - - - 

Mar. 28. Rubber (late stamp-- —... .. - 

Mar. 28. First payment on furniture to independent union 

Mar. 28. Jos. Tilinas, expenses To Scranton, Pa„- .. ... - - - 

Mar. 2,8. Stationery ...- - — .. 

Mar. .‘!0. Stationery --- --— 

Mar. 30. Salary of secretary lor one week trom March 2d- 

Mar.30. Committee from Silt' & Cohen, expenses to Summit, N. J._. 


$ 1 . 00 
.75 
.10 
2.15 
.30 
.30 
125. 00 
10 . 00 
.90 
1.14 
10. (X) 
1.92 


Total expenses trom f ell. 20 lo Mar. 81 


740. 91 


until rxi’ii'MUTrnFs. 

Apr. 1 Slat lottery • - ■ - ----- - — 

Apr. 2. Chairman of I’.all Silk Co., tor lost nine __ ..- 

Apr. 2. It Slur, lor remnuil of furniture, No 200 Main Street. . 

Apr. 3. (Wire lixlures— --------- - 

Apr. 3. Postal cards- - -- 

Apr. 4. Stationery - — ----- - 

Apr. 4. Hire of auditorium. Hibson Slreel . - - 

Apr. I. Print ins'- - - - - --- - 

Apr. 4. It. Menkes, two necks’ salary, ..tig Mar 21. - 

Apr. 5. Janitor service, 185 Mam Street----- - 

Apr. 5. Two strike hreakeis Iron! Klimra, XI .— 

Apr. 5. Rudolph Kalz, salary- — - 

Apr. 0. Salary of secretary, one week, commencing Mar. 80- 

Apr. <8. Column ICC trom Sill & Cohen, expenses- 

Apr. 9. II. It. Kit ay, rent for No. 200 Main Street lor month ot April- 
Apr. 9. Paid line for Sheveleneo. arrested for dislnbui mg circulars- 

Apr! »! Rent for No. 181 Main Street in advance lor April, May, and 

June --- 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Monday, June 22, 19t%—10 a. m. 

Present: Commissioner Weinstock (acting chairman). Commissioner Pennon, 
Commissioner O’Connell, ami also Mr. K. H. Buslek, special counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will please come to order. 
Will you please call your first witness? 

Mr. Bpkiek. Is the Hon. William Draper Lewis present? 

(No response). 

Mr. Bimek. I will call on Dr. Scott Nearing. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. SCOTT NEARING. 

Mr PrsiF.K. Doctor, for the purposes of the record, please state your name 
in lull and ,\our official position. 

Dr. Nexkino. Scott Nearing, instructor in economics of the University of 
Pennsy Kama. 

Mr. Bp suck. You have written some works on economics? 

Dr. Nkuum;. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bustek. And you have made a study throughout the United States of 
wage scales and of wage conditions and their relation to living conditions, I 
believe? 

Dr. Neautnu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. Now, Doctor, you mav just make a general statement as to the 
results of your studies along this line with a \iew to enlightening the commis¬ 
sion on your views as to the basis for determining a fair wage scale, in the 
first i lace; and, secondly, the relation of existing wage scales to the proper 
living of those who receive the wages. I might also add, Doctor, that so far 
as you h ive the statistical data, if you will just give that to the commission 
in the form that they can add those books to the commission’s relcrence 
library, it will not be necessary for you to go into detail in the statistics. 

Dr. Neakjxu. I under dood 1 had about half an hour in which to make a 
statement, ami T came prepared to make a statement of that character. 

Mr. BrstEK. All right; proceed. . 

Dr. Neaking. (lentlemen, the problem, looking at it as I do from the stand¬ 
point of the statistician, is a problem of finding out if possible how much it 
costs to live on, and whether the wage earners in the United States are earn¬ 
ing enough to pay the necessary hills involved in buying that kind of a living. 

The first question that we ask is how many pounds of food, how many arti¬ 
cles of clothing, how many rooms—how much room space—how much insur¬ 
ance, and so on, and how many of the oilier necessaries of life are required 
in order to maintain what we cull a decent standard of living—that is, a 
standard of living which will keep people physically efficient, which will send 
the children to school until they are 14. and which will enable the whole 
family to live on a scale that will not bring it into disrepute in the community. 

Now, there have been several studies made along these lines. They start 
out in this way: We take, for purposes of comparison, a family of five, which 
we regard as an average family—consisting of a man, his wife, and throe 
children under 14—and we ask for that family of five how much food, clothing, 
housing, and other necessaries of life they require in order to maintain a 
decent plane of living. The studios have worked out very uniformly. 

For example, I have here some figures from the New York study made in 
1009, in which, for families spending $800 to $900, two-fifths of the expendi¬ 
tures were for food, one-fifth for rent, one-sixth for clothing, and for fuel 
and light, car fare, insurance, health and sundries about one-fifth—a little more 
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than one-fifth. Ami that general relation exists throughout the working class, 
the city dweller who is earning less than $1,000 a year and spending less 
than $1,000 a year. The general relation is one-fifth for clothing, one-fifth for 
mil, two-lilths for food, and one-filth for the other incidental items. 

Now, what 1 propose to do this morning is to call your attention to two 
studies primarily that were made in the same time. I am calling your atten¬ 
tion to these two studies in I his town not because I believe there is anything 
worse in this town than another town, and not because I have anything against 
this town, but because this is the only town in the country where we have two 
parallel studies, one ol standards of living and the other of wages—that is the 
town of Fall River. 

The United Slates Investigation Commit tee investigating into the condi¬ 
tion of women and child wage earners, made a study of the standards of liv¬ 
ing in Fall Ki\er. The Massachusetts bureau of Statistics made a study of 
wages in the cotton industry ol Massachusetts, and in Full River four-tilths of 
the people employed in Fall River art* employed in the cotton industry, and 
you have there two parallel studies, one the standards of living and the other 
of wages. 

1 would like to explain for a few minutes how the standanl-ol-liviug study 
is made. They startl'd in in this way: They say that a man doing ordinary 
physical work requires 3,500 calories ol energy per day; they must have 
so many heat units. The same as, tor instance, with coal in an engine; you 
must have so m.in.v heat units, so you must have so many food units of en¬ 
ergy to run the human l»nd,\. For a man it is about 3,500 calories. For a 
woman it is eight-tenths as much. Fur a child of 15, nine-tenths as much. 
So on throughout the category you can find in Atwater’s bulletin, Agricul¬ 
tural and Farmers’ bulletin 113, a very careful analysis of those food values, 
the amount of food necessary to run a human body. We start with that as a 
scientific basis for study. 

In the sana* way, they take rent and ask how many cubic feet ot space 
are necessary in order to accommodate a man, a woman, or children. Therefore, 
|>> measuring the rooms von can determine tor certain rooms how manj peo¬ 
ple that will accommodate. In tin* same vva.v they lake clothing and work 
out tin* number of ilems ol clothing which go to make up a decent standard of 
living. So with insurance, health items, and the other items. 

Now, in Fall River, as they worked ir out there, they determined that a 
famil.v of a man. wife, and three children required an amount of food winch 
would cost $(> a week; clothing, $3(>3; rent, $3 50; and fuel and light, S3 cents. 

i have shown the proportions hero, two-hit hs for food, onc-hfih lor cloth¬ 
ing, one-tilth for real, and a small amount for luel and light, and in total, 
$14.07 a week, of the total of $11.07 a week which they assign to the taunly 
of five children—three chihlicn in Fall River. Of the total of $11 a week 
they assign $13 for rent, clothing, fuel and light, and lood. In other words, 
$13 of the $11 neees.sar.v to maintain this standard of living in Fall Rivor 
is assigned to the lour simple necessities of life: Food, rent, clothing, and 
housing; those four simple necessities absorbs six-sevenths ot the* total amount 
that this stud.v assigned to the Fall River man maintaining a family of live. 

There is a very interesting volume, volume lt‘> of the Report on Women and 
Child Wage Humors in the United States, half of which is devoted to this 
Fall River study. 

Commissioner O'Connkii.. Does Unit provide for any savings after the stand¬ 
ard of living lias boon met? 

l)r. Nkaiumi. No savings whatever, except a small amount of $5 a year for a 
person for insurance. 

Commissioner O’Connku.. No rainy-day fund? 

Dr. Nicauinci. No rainy-day fund. As 1 say, lor the four necessaries of life, 
then we have recreation, education, hooks, newspapers, and the like, saving, 
insurance, and all of the other miscellanies; no furniture item here at all. All 
the other miscellaneous items must come out of that $2 a week or $104 a year. 

If I had time I should like to he able to go into that standard a little and 
try to show you that it is not necessary- 

Commissioner O’Connku. (interrupting). Have you established a standard 
in accordance with citizenship? 

Dr. Nkaking. What do you mean? 

Commissioner O’Connku.. What do you consider a standard according to 
our American citizenship? 
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Dr. Neauing. Well, the way the thing has been worked out we say it takes 
about 23 to 26 cents per man per day on present prices In a city like Phila¬ 
delphia to maintain decency. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For food? 

Dr. Nkxking. For food. Now you figure that out in the terms of this study, 
and it comes to $6 a week for a family—a man, wife, one child of 10, one of 6, 
and one of 4. It costs about $6 a week. Now, their standard clothing worked 
out in this way. They take a family that is respectably clothed, and ligure 
all the items, take all the items, allow for some making al home on the 
part <>f the women’s clothing, and figure the cost of that clothing, and that 
comes, to about $2.50 a week. The same way for rent. They allow three 
rooms for a family of five as all right. Less than three rooms for a family 
of live they call congestion. More than one and one-lialf people to a room 
they call congestion. 

Now, your question presupposes that we may start in and just put on paper 
a standard of living. I don’t flunk that is possible unless we put It on (his 
wn> : To ask how many things they need, and then how much will those things 
cos I, and then do the wages permit them to buy those things. I think that is 
the series. It does not matter how much wages a man gets if he has to pay 
more for his living, that he gels in wages he is in hard shape. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If ho consumes it all in everyday life? 

Dr. Nkaking. Yes. The tiling to start with is how much clothing and 
shelter the family needs, ask how much of those things they need, then work 
from Hint over to the cost of those filings, and then o\er to the wages the man 
receives. 

Ailing Chairman Weinniock. Does jour rate of from 23 to 26 cents per 
day- 

Dr. Nkuung Ontemipfmg). Per adult man per da>. 

Acting Chairman AVeinktock (continuing)-include meat diet? 

Dr. Nhvking. Includes meat diet. You will find in (Ins volume 16 and in 
this study of Chapins on I he Study of Living in Now York, a very elaborate 
discussion then* co\ermg a considerable portion of the work. Thai is the 
main item, because it is the easiest thing fo work out, and can he worked out 
in the chemical laboratory. You can’t do (bat with clothing very well. With 
clot lung you can not do it at all. Put food constitutes two-lifths of the outlay, 
is the principal ilcm of expenditure, and that is a thing that wo can work out 
most \ ‘tidily and most scicntilictilly. 

Now, as l say, working on that kind of standard, from that kind of a basis, 
we asMtme in Fall Himm* an expenditure of .>731 a year for a man, wife, and 
three children under 11. Seven hundred and thirtj-one dollars a year. 

Now, the next question, tis T say, is. How many people get that much? We 
have the study of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics showing the wages 
of adult males in Fall River. 

The wages of adult males in Fall River. 

Now, ns you gentlemen have probably been informed many times, the average 
wages means nothing, because the man who is getting $3 a day does not pay 
the grocery lull for the man getting $2. Each man pays his own wages for 
the things*that he consumes. And therefore we state our wages as classified 
wages: So many receiving less than $5 a week, so many receiving from $5 to 
$8 a week, and so on And there you got not an average at all, hut you get 
a classified scale showing Iho rafe of wages for the entire group. 

In Fall River in flus particular year, and we allowed hero 20 per cent for 
unemployment, deducted 20 per cent for unemployment because the Massa¬ 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics during that year reported that the cotton in¬ 
dustry, the cotton plants, wore unemployed 20 pm* cent of their time. After 
deducting 20 per cent for unemplojmont, multiplying the weekly wage scale 
by 52, and deducting 20 per cent for unemployment, we find that 16 per cent of 
tiie male wage earners, the adult male wage earners in Fall River get less than 
$300 a year; that 50 per cent, three-fifths, get less than $425 a year; that 
91 per cent get less than $650 a year; and that 3 per cent get over $825 a year. 

Now, apparently, therefore, if the standard-of-livlng study made by the Fed¬ 
eral investigation into the conditions of the women and child wage earners—if 
that study is correct—nine-tenths of the adult male workers in Fall River get 
less than enough to maintain a decent standard of living for a family of a man, 
wife, and three children under 14. 

That is a bald comparison of the wage scale with the standard of living. 
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Now. of course, it is perfectly true that a large number of those men are not 
married'. We have no liguros tlmt show jusl how many. It Is true that some of 
them have elnhlren who are at work. It is true that in many of the eases their 
wives are at work; am! it is true that some of them have only one child, or 
perhaps two children, or less than three children. So that if we were to make 
a detailed study of Fail Ither we would have to allow for ttie variation of the 
number of children. Wo would have to allow for the age of the children—those 
at the working age; we would have to take cognizance of the fact that many of 
these men are not married. 

lint 1 simply want to make a bald statement that the wage scale of Fall 
Klver—that is, the wage scale in Fall River—that is. the wages paid*by in¬ 
dustry, by the cotton industry ill this ease, largely—that is, the wages paid by 
industry to men at work in industry—ami that wage seale is of such a char¬ 
acter that nine-tenths of the men who are working there do not receive enough 
wages to buy the decencies of life for a family of three children under 14 and 
it wife. 

Now, I want to comment on that a iiltle more n little later on. 

I want to go on and call your attention tP two or three other tilings in this 
same connection, because I would like you to see. or I would like you to feel 
that, as I feel, at the present time Iherc is a serious discrepancy between the 
necessaries of life and their cost, on tin* one hand, and the wages of adult males 
on lhe oilier; and the reason why the women with little children go into die 
mills to work, as they do in Fall Ri\ef—Che reason children go into the mills to 
work, as they do in Pennsylvania, for example, where we have some 35,000 of 
them—is, in some measure at least, found in the discrepancy which exists be¬ 
tween a decenl standard of living, on (lie one hand, and the wages which a man 

<■1111 earn, on ..(her. And remember, gentlemen, that I ho <|uestion as to 

wliol her these men are inebriate, wlieilier flaw are lazy, whether they are Shift¬ 
less, whether they are idlers, whether they are worthless does not enter. This 
is the wage scale that industry offers to tile man, and il any one of us were to 
go and ask for employment in the eoiton industry in Fail River to-day that is 

exactly the wage scale we would find, and ... either take il or leave it. 

If we liked it, we could stay and take il ; if we did not like it. we could go 
somewhere else. Hut that is the situation as il exists: that is the situation that 
faces every man who goes there and asks for employment. 

it seems to me we have spent too long figuring on whether the workingmen 
were overpaid or underpaid because they got drunk or did not get drunk ml 
Saturday night. That is not the issue here. The issue here is much larger. 
These economic questions are not determined by till' question as to whet tier or 
not this man or that man does or does not get drunk. They are determined by 
very large economic forces linn legulale wages and the labor market—economic 
forces which the individual man faces, and laces at his peril, and ill these cases 
faces, I believe in large part—in a large proportion of the instances—disas¬ 
trously. 

I would like to call your attention to two or three of the other implications 
that Urn man in Fall River in thermion industry is up against. 

We have said to hint for a long time, “My dear fellow, if you don’t like 
the wages in the cotton industry go to Hie top; there is plenty of room at the 
top; go up where you wifi get a superintendent's or manager's salary, or become 
u proprietor yourself.” 

I would like to call your attention to the distribution of occupations in the 
cotton industry as prepared for Massachusetts. As reported try tiie United 
Sates census, there are 43 proprietors and Arm members; 750 salaried officers, 
superintendent, and managers; 070 clerks; and 10S.K14 wage earners. Ill other 
words, the proportion between proprietors and firm members and wage earners 
is I to 2,7Go. So that what the man there in Fall River faces in the cotton 
industry is this situation: He lias a definite relation established on the one 
hand between decent living and wages, and on the other hand industry is so 
organized that it requires 43 proprietors and iirm members, 750 managers and 
superintendents for 108,000 wage earners and no more; and if perchance there 
are among those wage earners men of great ability they can go into some other 
industry or into the professions to get a job somewhere else, but they can not 
rise ill the cotton industry, because the relation between the number of men 
at the top and the number of men down below in modern industry is absolutely 
fixed by industrial organization, by systems of industrial organization and 
industrial management. We don't want many men at the top; we do want 
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many men down below. And therefore these men going in and living and 
working under that wage scale face a situation where the chances are over¬ 
whelming—mathematically overwhelming—that they will never be anything 
else except wage earners. 

I have noticed that you have been paying a great deal of attention to the 
question of unemployment in New York. I shall not call your attention to 
that fact further than to emphasize this point: 

Here was a Fall River family that had an average* wage of $1 1.03 a week. 
That is a very comfortable wage, and I know of no better illustration of the 
ridiculousness of averages to represent real human conditions than this case 
here. 

There was an average of $14 a week, a very comfortable wage. The first 
week this family got $11), the second week they got nothing, the third week 
they got $22, and the fourth week they got nothing. And if you follow that 
black line across there, and this is one of several family incomes that are 
given in this Federal study, if you will follow that black line across the chart, you 
will get some idea of Hie thing that a man is up against when lie is working, 
not when he wants to work hut when there is work, and understand, I do not 
say that the owner is responsible, lie is no more responsible than the indi¬ 
vidual worker: hut I do say that when the indi\idual worker comes to pay bis 
bills from week to w'cek, if ho is working piecework or daywork or hour w'ork 
or das work. In* has no conception from one week’s end to the next where his next 
week's salary will conn* from, or what his next week's salary is going to be. 
If then* is work he may make $20 a week; if then* is not work lie won’t make 
anything. And so I say that question of unemployment figures in there also 
very largely. 

Then* is just one other implication that T want to call your attention to in 
that general situation, and that is the relation between wages, earnings, and the 
cost of living. 

I base a chart hen* which gives you in this black line (In* earnings In the 
cotton mills industry of Fall River. That earnings is derived by dividing the 
number of people employed in the cotton industry into the total amount paid 
in the cotton industry — in other words, the amount paid out in the industry. 
This other line is taken from the United States bulletins on retail prices— 
primarily retail prites of food What wo find m (hi* ease of Fall River is 
that ui> until 1007 wages or earnings continued to rise gradually. Up until 
1905 <rnes continued at about the same ratio. You notice they vary from year 
to yen hut generally the two lines are pai.dlel. Sm<e that turn* earnings have 
gone ti is way |indientmg], and prices have gone that way | indicating!. The 
last figures 1 have on this chart are figures for 1012. No later figures are at 
the present lime available. 

Rut the tiling to which 1 wish to call your attention is the fact that not only 
is this wage earner in Fall River up againsi the* wage* scale fixed for him, not 
only does lie* lace a situation where there is no room at the* top, either mathe¬ 
matically or in an actual sense; not only does he* (ace unemployment from week 
to week or month to month, the variation m his wage* depends upon the orders 
received by Ins industry. Not only is flint true* but during flic* past 22 years— 
and this starts in 1X00 and goes on to the* present time—-during Hie past 23 
years the* wage* earner lias faced during the* early period of that time wage's 
and prices practically parallel— prices raising as fast as the* wages; and during 
the* last seven or eight years of that time earnings have* actually been decreasing 
while* prices were rising. 

Acting Chairman AY fin stock. You me*an earnings—not wage's? 

l)r. Nkaiuno. Yes; I say earnings. The wages depend upon the wage scale 
of so much per we*ek, hut the earnings roprcse*nt the amount actually paid out 
by the industry. 

Now, there is one other thing to which 1 would like to call your attention; 
one other factor, which among othe*r factors we will have to consider in the 
very near future, and consider most seriously; that is, the question of the total 
income derived in the cotton industry 7 in Massachusetts. 

During the last census year the cotton Industry in Massachusetts added to 
the raw cotton $81,000,000 in value. That is, the processes of manufacture, the 
thing the census calls the value added by manufacture—the processes of manu¬ 
facture added $81,000,000 to the value of the raw materials. The salaries of 
officials in the cotton industries amounted to $2,500,000; the salaries of clerks 
to $800,000; the wages paid to wage earners amounted to $45,000,000—that is, 
a little less than $50,000,000. There are $31,000,(XX) remaining. Now, a part 
38819°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-39 
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of (lint goes for the replacement of maeliinery—depreciation and replacement 
of machinery; a very small part of it A very small part of it goes for insur¬ 
ance and other similar charges. A very considerable portion of it goes for the 
payment of real, interest, and dividends. 

If i may trespass for a moment on the logic of tla* argumenl, I should like 
to state to you the only good case that we have; that is, the case of the rail¬ 
roads where every year thev pay $ 1 , 200 , 000,000 in wages and salaries, and 
between $700,000,000 and $NO0,000,000 in interest and dividends. In other 
words, where they pay out $12 to the people who do the work on the railroads 
they pay out $7 to $N to the people* who have invested their money m the 
railroads. 

I can not speak for the* cotton industry, because we have no tigures at all 
showing what proportion of that $31,000,(MM) the* workers do not get goes in rent, 
interest, and dividends; but of this we can speak, that of the $,X 1,000,000 
created in that indnslty the people who do the weak, including the* manngeis 
and superintendents and clerks and wage earners, the people who do the work 
got only about live-eighths, and the oilier $30,0(10,000 went somewhere else. 

Once bet ore, up in Massachusetts, I said some of these same things, and tla* 
Chamber ol Conunoiee ot Call liner and some other people up there were 
very hot about it and did not like it at all. As I said to you in the beginning, 
T have nothing against Call liner. I know nothing about the town personallv. 
1 only know that (best* are the only figures we have dial represent Imth sides 
of the discussion—(he wages on the one hand and the standard of living on 
the other. 

Mow, 1 should like to call your attention lo two taels—and my tune docs 
not pound me to go into any more detail, in (he first place, the wage study — 
we have the study at Lawrence, made after the great Lawrence strike, tin* 
study which the New York Bureau of Labor and Wages had made at Little 
Falls after the Little Falls strike; and the study which the Mow' Jersey 
Bureau of Wages--whieh is one of the best studies of wage statistics published 
in the United Stales; the United Stales Bureau of Labor statistics and its 
figures—all of those figures relating lo the textile industry leads me to believe 
Unit the situation in Fall River is not a particle different from tlx* situation in 
the Mohawk Valley or the situation in any of the northeastern textile towns of 
the United States; and 1 believe that Fall River is not only not unique, 1 believe 
that Fall River is fanly representative. 1 believe that tin* wages paid in 
Fall River art* approximately the same as tin* wages paid in other similar 
textile towns 

Commissioner O’Coixmoll. llovv would you compare the textile industries 
and other industries? 

I)r. Nkvkinc. f was coining to that. May f finish this first, please? 

Commissioner O’CoX’nh.l Yes 

Dr. Ni’Vkim;. I believe that the standard of living fixed for Fall River, as 
far as we can judge Irom tin* study made in Chicago, from Ilu* study made in 
Buffalo, from the studv made m New York, from the study made in Washing¬ 
ton, and a number of incidental private studies—so tar as we can judge that 
standard lived lor Full River is certainly not high, and is, if anything, low as 
compared with flu* other standards. 

It was $1,000 for Pittsburgh, $!MH> for New York, $800 for Buffalo, $780 for 
Chicago, and so on. Willi the exception of (leorgm and South Carolina, mill 
towns, where it dropped to $000, with the exception of standard of living 
studies all through this northeastern section of the United States, it indicates 
that a family of three children, man, and wife requires from $750 to $1,000 
to live in what we call decency in a lair sense ol life. 

The wage industries indicate that, as far as the textile industry is concerned, 
(he situation I have described in Fall River is a lair representative. 

As regards the other industries, 1 think we can say this in general—and I 
am basing tins general statement on the United States investigation into the 
iron and stool industry, which covered 172,000 employees, on their investigation 
into the South Bethlehem Steel Works after flu* strike of 1010, on the Cali¬ 
fornia, Kansas, New Jersey, and Massachusetts Bureau of Labor statistics re¬ 
ports, and on the various minor investigations that have boon made after 
strikes, and incidentally by private individuals I believe that half of the 
adult male wage earners in the United States get less than $500 a year, I be¬ 
lieve that three-quarters get less than $750 a year, and I believe that nine-tenths 
get less than $1,000 a year. 
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I have just completed this winter a careful surve\ of all of the wage litera¬ 
ture lhat lias been published, and a wage earner who gets $1,500 a >ear is a 
unique, extraordinary exception. We have them. We have them in the rail¬ 
road industry. For example, engineers and conductors, some of them. We 
ha\e them in a few of the other industries, where great skill or great union 
power has put them in a dominant position; but the wage earner who gets 
$ 1,000 a >ear is unique. 

In Calilornia the wage scale is probably to to 20 per cent higher than in the 
East; but here in the East it is almost unusual to lind wage earners getting 
more than $1,200 a year. Nine-lenths, whciV we have statistics, get less than 
$1,000. 1 ought to say if you lake an industry like tI k* building trades, where 

jmi have had powerful unions working for jears, that the wages arc higher. 
An industry like the telephone'—there was a caretul in\ost mat ion made hv 
the Fedcial (lovernment in 1010, and it was tound that four-tilths of the men 
only get less than $1,000 a year. It >ou picked out certain exceptional iiiMames, 
you would find higher rates than I have indicated: but take the industries as a 
whole—by that I mean three or four industries—the railroad industry—in¬ 
dustries when* great masses of unskilled labor are employed—take them as a 
whole, and I beluwe that the $1,200 rati*, as F say, is unique; the $1,500 man 
is unique; nine-tenths, at least, gel less than $1,000. 

Commissioner oVonmcjx. What would you consider the minimum income 
should he in keeping with jour idea of the standard of living? 

J >r. N jo mu mi. Well, if >ou gentlemen could fix it, I should say that you 
ought to do something to make an adjustment between what a man needs and 
what he gels. 

Commissioner OVonmoix. Suppose we could fix it; take it for granted that 
we < ould. 

Dr. Neahino. I would like to show you one other chart that T have hero, 
which 1 think is otic of tin* most significant things that was ever worked out. 
This is Ironi the I'niicd States Bureau of Labor investigation in 1905. They 
look 11.000 families and measured then* incomes in proportion to the number 
of children in the family. What they found was that families with five chil¬ 
dren had no larger incomes Ilian the families with no children. On taking 
(hose 11,150 families in 55 States of the Cnion they showed that where then* 
were no childicn in the lamity the amount of income per person was $510. 
one <lnld, it decreases it to $212; two children, three children, four children, 
and wh n >nu gel down to Jamilies with five children \ou will find that there 
is $9 19.' >er indhidual. In other words, the more children a man has—let 
me put it in terms of the New York Association lor Improving tin* Condition of 
the L’oor. They say that e\ery child alter the second child is an economic 
calamity. This \ery eiearlj indicates the truth of their assertion that the more 
children a man has the less Ik* has lo go found. 

When a man goes to get a job be is not asked bow many children he has, 
wheiher he is (r,\mg lo contribute to I be future citizenship of the union 1, 2, 
5 souls, or 5 or lo. lie is asked, “What do you do”? And is told, “We are 
paying $2 a day tor that ; then* is a single man who will do il for $2, and if 
you don l want to do it for Iliat go somewhere else; we have no time for you.” 
If >oii gentlemen could !i\ the wages, I should say tin* \or,\ tirst thing to do 
was lo mala* some rotation between tin* income llu* family has and their needs, 
and their needs arc determined largely by the number of members in the 
family. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. Raising children is not prohtahle? 

l>r. Ni.\ uiMi. What? 

Commissioner O'Coxnkix. Raising children is not profitable’ 

Dr. N 10 a in no. In a modern industrial city it is a decided economic liability. 
On the farm it used to be ail asset. 

Commissioner OVonmu.l. You do not agree with Roosevelt on Ins race 
problem? 

Dr. Neatiinc. I do not. 

Commissioner O’Connkix. Doctor, not desiring to cut you off- 

Dr. Nkautnc,. May T answer your question? 

Commissioner (VConnmx. Co ahead. 

Dr. Nkakino. It seems to me that if our studies have shown us anything 
they have shown us that we can determine tin* amount of food, certainly, the 
amount of rent, certainly, and probably the amount of clothing and the other 
items that we need. We ought to start with that. No matter how much they 
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cost, tlmt <lops not make any difference. If you are going to bring up chil¬ 
dren, you have got to have healthy bodies. If you are going to bring up 
children, you must have a decent place to live and sleep. You can measure 
those things scientifically. Then, it seems to me, fixing the standard of living 
is merely the estimation of the decent cost of living. 

Commissioner O'Connei.t,. Plus what you are going to lay aside? 

]>r. Nearing. Yes, sir; if you are going to allow anything for saving; or if 
j„u arc going to allow any tiling lor insurance, add it on. But it seems to me 
»|| have to have liaise decencies to Iho, without which you can not get along. 

In „ur Northousiorn Slates we have studies made from Chicago to New 
York and through this whole section. The cost is Iron) $750 to $1,000, varying 
with the size of the town, and var.uug somewhat with the section and with 
the industry. Per instance, it has been lived at $1,000 in Pittsburgh. That 
stands, if tiiose studies are eon-eel, ns the most expensive city in tins part of 
the country in which one can live. 

. . . o'Cowi-.ii. This commission is charged by Congress with a 

duty Hi ascot-laming llic findcil}tng causes of industrial unrest. 

I ir. Necking. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner ii'Cusm-.li. And to report to Congress some remedy. If you 
wore a member of this commission, wluit is in your mind as the real cause of 
industrial unrest in this country? Have you given the mailer some thought? 

Itr. Necking. Yes, sir. I don’t think that there is any cause of the indus¬ 
trial unrest. 1 think there are causes. I don’t think that you can find any one 
catiM to which jiiu can assign I lie industrial unrest. 

Commissioner O’Coxnhi.k. Well, briefly.? 

Dr. Nearing. 1 do mil see the problem as a unit problem, one that you can 

solve. 1 do not see 1 he .cans'- as something that you can solve m that wnj. It 

seems to me that you have got a lot of different forces operating. 

Commissioner O'Connrei.. My way of pulling I lie question may have I icon 
u 11 fortuiinto. I did not have any one thing in mind. 

hr. Nearing. It’ 1 coniine my answer to economics, I hope jmi will under¬ 

stand Unit that is not the only one. 

Commissioner O'Connei.t,. Ion do not claim to have, a paionl on it? 
hr. Ne vn imi. No, sir; there arc social causes that are just as active and 
just as forceful as economic. 

Commissioner Lennon. ScIiooIIioum-s have had .something to do with it, 
haven’t they? 

In-. Nearing, You mean education? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

hr. Nearing. I imagine so. 1 should say that economics, the real cause, the 
fundamental cause of the industrial unrest, is our lack of adjustment in our 
property relations. Now, if we were all in a community, and all have work, 
and liodne of us were getting more than 50 cents a day, there would not he 
anv particular unrest, hut if we are all in a community, and all have work and 
all get 50 ceiils a day except one man and he is getting $5, the rest of us are 
going to wonder why and ask about it. 

As I see it, w hat we are doing at tile present time is to make it possible 
for a Situation to develop in which (lie people who do the work of the coun¬ 
try_Py (lint I mean (lie people who dig in the ground and forge the steel 

rails, and do tin- oilier things, the people who do the work of the country in 
n't least Tour-filths of the cases, gel no more than it hare living, and the people 
wild do not do any work at all, do nothing excel it hold mortgages, title deeds, 
stocks and bonds, and the like, live luxuriously, spend extravagantly, and tlount 
their wealth in the eyes, in the faces, of the rest of the crowd. 

There lias never been a time in the history of civilization when wo had as 
effective a machine ns we have now for enabling some people to live off the 
labor of others. 

You go mil and work for 300 days on a railroad to get $500. I own a piece ot 
land on Market Street: never did a thing, and I get $500, mul I keep on getting 
$500 as long as I own the land. You get $000 as long as you work l’or it. My 
father may have given me the title deed, hut 1 get $500 just the same. 

I think the fundamental trouble we are facing at the present time lies In our 
properly relations We have worked out a property system that enables a few 
to live at the expense of the very ninny. We have a very many doing the work, 
and the very few- enjuv dig the fruits of the work. 

Acting Chairman Wkinhtock Have you made a comparative study of the 
conditions in this country and in other countries? 
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Dr. Nearing. I have not. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You are unable to say whether the conditions 
in tills country are better or worse than they are in other countries? 

Dr. Nearing. I can only refer you to a report of the British Board of Trade, 
They made a very careful study here, in Belgium. Germany, and France. They 
rather favor the condition of the German workers as against the workers of the 
other countries. They report that the American workingman is better off than 
the English workingman, however. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Aside from this brief period you pointed out 
on your lull}), when the prices and wages were parallel, lias there been any 
previous time in the history of the American industries where the conditions 
were better than now? 

Dr. Ne\ring. What do you mean by better? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, where the purchasing power of the w r age 
brought more comforts to the worker than they do to-day? 

Dr. Nearing. If you go hack of the eighteenth century, and the records are 
\ery incomplete, if you go hack of the eighteenth century, you will lind the man 
wlm was digging ditches tned on much loss than the limn who is digging ditches 
to-day. lie had a poorer house and a poorer diet. 

If you go back oi the nineteenth century, I am not sure, if you go back to 
1SN0 'and 1S1M), 1 say quite positively that wo bad a larger proportion of what 
we would call the submerged, economically, than we had then. 

Aiding Chairman Wkinstock. That is, that we would ha\e now? 

Dr. Nkummj. Have now*. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. A larger proportion? 

Dr. N e \ui mi. A larger proportion than .'10 years ago. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. When you say now, do you mean this tem¬ 
porarily depressed period? 

Dr. Ne\ri\g. No, sir 

Acting Chairman Wjinskmk. Normal conditions? 

Dr. Nemung. No ivtcreme to that whatever 

Acting Chairman Wlinsiock. You mean that, under normal conditions now', 
(he conditions arc not as favorable to the worker as they were m 1800? 

Dr. Nevuing. 1 am not speaking <f agriculture. 

Acting Chairman Wmnskk k. Yes. 

Dr. Nearing. Only ol industry. 

Accug Churmnn Weinsiock. Yes. 

Dr. Vauing. i believe the changes which have been wrought in the last 40 
years are portent ions in two respects. In the first place, we have organized 
industry in such a way that there is no longer room at (lie top. We have organ¬ 
ized industry in such a way that you need enormous masses al the bottom of 
unskilled lor very few men in control. For instance, the railroad industry, 
there you have one general ollioer for 800 employees. That is the most highly 
organized inuusiry in the country. We have practically cut oil* a man's oppor¬ 
tunity for raising, lie is hoi n a wage earner and has to stay a wage earner. 
We have developed a system of mechanics where we have a machine to do the 
work and a man to watch the machine, and more and more we are bringing 
the people who watch the machines, and more and more we are getting out of 
skilled cratt trades. 

Of course, the employer says, “Well, those fellows are only worth $1.50 to 
watch machines.” That may be, but we are calling on a larger and larger 
number of people who do nothing but watch machines. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. There have been witnesses before this com¬ 
mission at various hearings who made the statements that the average wage 
of the unskilled worker to-day is higher than the average wage of the skilled 
worker in the past. Is that correct, as the result of your investigations? 

Dr. Nearing. 1 should always, on general principles, refuse to talk about 
average wages, because I don't think they mean anything. 

Commissioner O'Connell. They are impossible? 

Dr. Nearing. They are mathematical abstractions. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Let us call it earnings. 

Dr. Nearing. If you speak of the average, It is all right. What periods wire 
you intending to compare? 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock, That the average earnings of the unskilled 
workers to-day, It is claimed, are higher than the average earnings of tin* 
skilled worker, say, of 30 or 40 years ago. 
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I)r. Nearing. I should say that is absolutely incorrect. If you said 140 years 
ago you might be right, but the purchasing power of money then was im- 
menselj different from now. There are no records that go hack of 1890 that 
are worth anything. You can not go hack of 1800 and talk authoritatively. 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. If this situation goes on as it is now, what 
forecast would you make for the condition of the worker 30 or 40 years hence? 

Dr. Nkmu.no. You mean if he stands for it? 

Acting Chairman YVkinsiock. Yes. 

Dr. Nkauino. I would like to interpolate something there into my answer. I 
might have said one other thing. 

1 said wo had done poi tenUous things. AVc have done really three. We 
have incorporated everything; we have bonded and stocked everything; it 
used to be that a man went into a business and lie pul ins life into it, and when 
he was through his son took it. If his son was a fool, it went to the wall. 
If he was intelligent, the business continued. At the present time he incor¬ 
porates it. II Ins son is a tool he puts his bonds and stocks into the hands 
of trustees, and the business goes right oil. 

Wo base meorpoi at ions of our financial institutions, industries, and every- 
t hi rig, and all the time we are having a larger amount of capital per employee. 
Therefoie, the industry is rising ratin'!' than falling There is ail upward 
tendency in industry. Therefore, what we are doing in industry is to create 
a situation where more and more dollars are diverted from industry to pay 
the owners of stocks and bonds. I should say that at the present time it is 
a thing, if the conditions prevailing at the present time go on for 40 years 
more, 1 should say that we would have f>0 per cent of the products of industry, 
of the net products of industry—I have that wrong. That as much of the net 
produets of industry would go to pay interest and dividends as go to pay wages 
and salaries. At the present (mu', taking the industries by and large, most 
of them, or the public utilities, because there we have to get, statistics -taking 
the industries by and laige, for every CO cents in wages and salaries, 40 cents 
is paid in interest and dividends. In hall a century, if the tendency goes on, 
that would he 35. Tlie.v would go on increasing piogressively. 

1 do not believe it will, Iml, answering your question definitely, I would say 
they would go on increasing progressively. 

Acting Chairman AV kin stock. Here is another question, Doctor, that you 
may he able to throw some light on. 

The statement lias been made that four-lifths of the workers in the industrial 
undertakings ot the country get nothing hut a. hare living. 

Dr. Nemuino. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVkins'iock. On the other hand, it is ponded out that the 
savings hanks of the country are the poor man’s hanks, that very lew capital¬ 
ists leave their money with savings hanks, and that never before in the history 
of tins country wen* the savings hanks so gorged with savings as they are 
to-day. If four-tilths of the workers, it i| is true that lour-fifths of the work¬ 
ers earn a hare living, how are those vast accumulations in the savings hanks 
accounted for? 

Dr. Nkvkino. I should say that the premise is probably wrong. I should say 
that the savings hanks are not gorged with the earnings ol the wage earners. 
1 think they are gorged with the earnings ol the middle classes. This is true, 
that there arc 1 wage earners who put their children to work at 14, and live on 
a nonprotein diet, and live, a whole family, in oho room, who pul their money 
in the savings hanks; that is true. Hut I should say that is a ver> temporary 
situation, induced by lhe fait that those people are coming over from a 
country where they are used to a one-room standard of living, and have not 
adjusted themselves to the American standard. I can not see how, where six- 
sevenths of the expenditure goes for food, rent, fuel and light, and clothing, 
I can not see how you are going to gorge many savings banks on that basis. 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. Your explanation, then, is that the accumula¬ 
tions in the hanks do not represent, the savings of the wage earners, pure and 
simple. 

Dr. Nkauino. That is my guess. There is no way of telling. ■ 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. It has never been investigated and analyzed? 

Dr. Nkauino. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVkinstock. Would that he a study worth while? 

Dr. Nkauino. T don’t see what difference that makes. Of course, if you go 
right hack to the ethics of the thing the most important—I start my economics 
on this proposition, that every man is entitled to what he earns, and no 
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more find no less. The corollary of that is (hat no man is entitled to any thing 
whieli he does not earn. 1 define earn as rendering a service for. I earn 
that for which 1 render a personal service. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Conneie. 1)o the professions ha\e the same standard, in 
your opinion, as any other? 

Dr. Xkakino. 1 earn if I do anything lor which society is willing to pay. 
For instance, if society wants to go to the movies, the tutor earns that which 
he renders, the service which he renders to society. A service rendered to 
society in any torm which society will accept, if 1 am a poet and society 
will not accept my poems, 1 do not earn it. 

Commissioner O’Cojweix. These might be a reason lor that. 

I>r. Xevrime Very likely. 1 say that economically, every man is out died 
t c , all that lu* earns, and that is the* Iunelamentally basic principle of economics, 
the relation between earnings, what the man gives, which lie* gets and Ihe 
effort that lie* expends. Now, that is, as 1 say, ethics. If 1 had my way 
ahead it, 1 would start somewhere ahead there*. I would not bother with 
savings hanks investigations; 1 would go farther lauk. If you can not go that 
far bade, it seems 1o me at least you can go tar enough hack to say that the* 
latent forms <>[ monopoly and spe*cial privilege* which, at the* present time 1 are 
enriching the* small proportion ol the* community, shall be cut off absolutely. 
That would stop all unearned ine <nne, it will stop the* most latent forms of it 

Acting Chairman Wi insiock. If you will pardon a personal question, may 1 
ask, ai e* y <m a So< mlist V 

Dr Nevkjm;. 1 am not. That is, T nie*an, T do not carry a red card, and 
have* lied jomcel the party. 

Acting Chairman W'ejixslock. Are* you a believe*r in the doctrines preached 
by Socialists? 

* Dr Neakino What are* the doctrines preached by Socialists? 

Acting Chairman Weinmock. I can te*ll you that very hrietly, Doctor. As 
1 understand it, it is that there shall he* but one employer, ami that em- 
plo\er shall he* all the people, and that re*nt, interest, and profit shall he 
wiped out. That, m brief, is Ihe* Socialist doctrine. 

Dr Xe a ki Mi 1 hedieve* that till Ion ns of income* for which one does not render 
personal se*rv i< e*. iiame*lv. rent, interest, and profits, aie* mt'thical and antisocial. 

Act ing ('ha ii man Wmvshkk. To that degiee, fhe*n you believe-- 

Dr NiAUiwi (inte*mipt mg). To that degree you may class me* as a Socialist. 

Acini 'Minimum Weinntoc k. And are you also a believer in the* doctrine* that 
the'iv .should be only one* employer, and that that employer should be all the* 
people*? 

Dr Xi’uiiMi. No. I should say—now you are* getting out of the* realm of eco¬ 
nomics, and I can not qualify as an e\pe*rt there*. My own fending in the matter 
is that that government gove-rns best which governs least. I quite* agree with 
Jefferson in that respect. On the* other hand, I bediewe* we* must have as much 
governm<*n! a*' will safe'gu.ml the* inb'iests of a maiorily of the* people the* 
people* at huge* 11 that ne*cessitates the* digging ol the* Panama (’anal or the 
building of an Alaskan lailway or the* taking over of the* Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co‘s properly, then I should say that that was the* thing to do. 1 rather resent 
genera! principle's \inle*ss each gemeral principle can be examined out and applied 
in each individual case*. 1 do not like* genoal principles which apply automati¬ 
cally to every fliim? that conies up 

A< I ing Chairman Weinstock. I s<*e. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. You think there ought to he different medicines for 
different diseases? 

Dr. Near i mi Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (VOonnku,. And that, the science of physics should work that 
way? 

Dr. Nearino. I don’t think the* science of physics is working toward one dis¬ 
ease or one medicine, but weirking the other way; and I believe the science e»f 
economics is werking mil the same* way. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Them let me sav, to sec* if I correctly under¬ 
stand you, you do not object to what many call paternalism? 

Dr. Neahtno. If the* paternalism is paternalism and not democracy, I do 
object. If the paternalism is tin* paternalism of a despot or an autocrat or a 
dictator, then it is the* paternalism of the Pater and not democracy. But if the* 
people want ditches in the* Northwest and they go ahead and dig them, that is 
not paternalism; that is simply social democracy. 
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Aclinjj ('linlrmnn Wicimstock. Now, as to tRe “soiling out.” VVImt tangible, 
liiaotit'al suggest inns have you to give this commission to guide it in us con- 
elusions and findings? 

I)r. Neakinu. 1 should say, us an economist, beginning with my proposition 
that every man is entitled to what he earns, wo ought therefore to try to do 
away with the unearned incomes. I should say that the most tangible and 
immediate thing to do would be to tax the most blatant forms of unearned 
income; that is, the unearned income from land. There is no sense in which 
land ownership is not a monopoly proper. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thai means single tax, then, does it not? 

Dr. Nkaiunu. No; single tax means the abolition of other taxes, save one 
tax—a land tax. I should Impose il in addition to the other tax; that is, I mean 
1 am indifferent as to the other taxes. T am interested in the abolition of un¬ 
earned incomes and am therefore in fa\or of beginning with the land tax. 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Your doctrine, then, is land tax plus? 

Dr. NnutiNti. Well, I should say, to start with, the most obvious thing among 
the natural resources; hut land includes all natural icsoiirre*, and I should say 
the most obvious thing is to start with the natural resources and try to absoib 
for the public the natural-resource values. If I may just call your attention to 
a contrast which seems to mo to he the most sigmiieam at the present tune—the 
land m Creator New York, irrespective of tin* buildings, is valued at about 
$5,000.000,000—five thousand million dollars; the buildings at about $.‘1,000,- 
000 , 000 . 

Now, that means that the people of the (ini ed Stales have got to pay rent 
potentially or actually on that $5,000,000,000 lor that land New York liarboi 
is valued at nothing. We have blown il out and dredged It out and built it up 
and improved d 11 didn't need much improving, but wo have improved it, and 
we have charged nothing tor it. It is a social asset. T support if Mammon <Jc 
Co. had the Ice simple on New York Harbor they could exact an income of 
$5,000 000,000 a year out of it. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Due million dollars? 

Dr. Nkvhims. Five billion dollars. That may be too immense, but we must 
remember that il is one of the best harbors on the east, coast; but now the 
public owns it and we therefore get our harbor privileges there free of cost, 
except for the small cost of maintaining the channel and lights. Now, take 
New York Harbor on the one hand and (treater New York Citv on tin* oilier. 
New York Harbor is free, except lor the mere cost of supervision, and on the 
other hand, is New York City, with its live thousand million dollars of land 
value. It seems to me that then* you get a very keen contrast of what we are 
up against when we accept the present propert.v doctrines and lollow them out 
to their logical conclusion, which are, let every fellow get all that he can from 
what he has. If he ean double his rent, he doubles it If he can treble it, he 
trebles it. Then he capitalizes that rent value and sells the land for whatever 
it will bring: and if we continue that we will continue this present land value 
increase, winch makes cities like New York and some of tin* other areas like 
the north central farm lands, a tremendous burden that the whole people must 
carry in prices. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Your first suggestion, then, would he that this 
commission recommend to Congress that Congress use its influence, or legis¬ 
late, so far as jt has power to legislate, to increase tin* ta.\ on land so as to 
minimize land speculation? 

Dr, Nkvrimi. To bo tor social uses--no, not minimize land speculation, but 
to take for social tise those values which arise out of I he land. 

Acting Chairman Wefnstock. Now, what further suggestions would you 
make? 

Dr. Nkakixu. Well, I think the next thing in order is to go after the rest of 
the special privileges. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And how would yor do that? By public own¬ 
ership of public utilities? 

Dr. Nkvkino. 1 think probably that is the only way out, as T see that prob¬ 
lem. If what we want is cost prices; if what we want is rwCes bused upon 
the cost of production and a fair profit; if we can get that through Gov¬ 
ernment regulation, well and good. If wo can not get it through Government 
regulation, then we will have to try public ownership or Government ownership. 

Commissioner Lennon. Professor, may I ask this question: Does the pay¬ 
ment, or receipt rather, of less than the living wage by such a large number of 
wage workers threaten the stability of our civilization? 
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Dr. Nearing. I believe that the most insidious force that has ever operated 
in a civilization is the force which makes some people the exploiters of others. 
If you went back to colonial times, when all our foretothers who happened 
to be here at that time had to get right down and dig for 305 days in the year 
in order to live, and where they all lived prolmblv below what we now call 
decent living, I should say that was the very foundation of a gieat civilization, 
because they were all jumping in and working. Hut when you ha\e reached a 
situation when the workers have to work that way and not get a good living, 
while some of the rest of tin' crowd go to California or Switzerland, then I 
should say jou have the worst single force operating against the development 
of civilization; that is, the lorn* which permits some to exploit others. 

Commissioner Lennon. From the study of wages, while there is manifested 
an increase in the wages received, isn’t it a fact that the people came nearer 
the standard of living 1(H) jours ago or 50 jears or 75 years, or perhaps two or 
three hundred years ago, than they do now, oven with greater wages? 

Dr. Nearing. 1 should say the only answer you could make relates to 
the period since 1X1)0. and during that period it appears to he unquestionably 
true that we have had a decrease in purchasing power. Now, l ought to make 
this explanation, that during that period what has happened is that certain 
labor groups, like the railroad brotherhoods and the building trades, where 
you have had powerful and efle<tive labor organizations, tliej have increased 
their earnings faster than wages generaIIj have increased. That is, as com¬ 
pared with certain other gioups. You ran find a contrast m the railroads be¬ 
tween the wages paid for common labor on the one hand and those paid to 
engineers, firemen, and trainmen on the other. You will lind that common 
labor on the railroads has remained fairly stationary while the wages of the 
hremen, engineers, and trainmen- 

Commissioner Lewon (interrupting) What are Hie farts as regards the 
profession of teaching generally, in and out of the colleges? 

Dr. Nevring. ITof Iirooks made a study of that last year, which was pub¬ 
lished bj the Nalional Fdmational Association, and he showed very clearly that 
since 1X1)0 the salaries ot tca<lu*is have risen little, if at all, whereas the cost 
of living has risen 50 or 00 per cent. 

Commissioner Lianon. The condition that the study shows in Fall Diver— 
have jou made sulhcient observation or study to warrant the conclusion as to 
whether that applies in tin* iron and steel industry the clothing Industry, the 
bub her workmen, the bakers, and a number o) those very large- 

Dr \kvi’ing (interrupting). Well, l have hero on mj desk a study just com¬ 
pletes m the Chicago stockyards- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Yes; I have it, too. 

Dr. Nevring (continuing) Which indicates ihal the situation is somewhat 
tin' same there. The Pittsburgh survey in Pittsburgh indicated that the situa¬ 
tion was about the same there. I have not jet seen Ihe reports of the New York 
Factory Investigation Commission on the clothing industrj in New York. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wind have jou to saj. il von desire to say anj thing, 
regarding the efleet of the immigration of the last “JO virus on this city? 

Dr. Nearing. Well, I cun sav nothing except what I rend m the reports of 
the Immigration Commission, and I gather from them that it has been economi¬ 
cally disastrous. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. That is all, Doctor. Wo thank jou very much. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS. 

Mr. Btsjek. Doctor, please, jour full name, I'm* the purposes ol the record. 

Dr. Lewis Dr. William Draper Lewis. 

Mr I’»i sjek. And until recently, 1 believe, Doctor, jou were dean of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Law School, and you are now in public life—candidate for governor? 

Dr. Lewis. No; I am not in public life yet. 

.Mr. Bl'MEK, Hope lo be? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes; I am professor of law in the University of Pennsylvania at 
the present time. 

Mr. Ht siek As a professor of law and a student of law and a student of 
public questions, have you made a study ol the attitudes of courts in labor ques¬ 
tions an<l th law in relation to labor disputes? 
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Mr I’»i sjek. And until recently, 1 believe, Doctor, jou were dean of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Law School, and you are now in public life—candidate for governor? 

Dr. Lewis. No; I am not in public life yet. 

.Mr. Bl'MEK, Hope lo be? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes; I am professor of law in the University of Pennsylvania at 
the present time. 

Mr. Ht siek As a professor of law and a student of law and a student of 
public questions, have you made a study ol the attitudes of courts in labor ques¬ 
tions an<l th law in relation to labor disputes? 
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I)r. Lkvvis. Applying, and applying with conflicting results in that situation. 
Now, the courts when confronted with such a problem as presented by the 
strikes have, from the very limitation of their organization and the inherent 
nature of judicial machinery, they have got. to lay down a general principle. 
They have got at least in the tirst instance to <ay all strikes are legal or all 
strikes are illegal They can not take a half-way position. And while, origi¬ 
nally. some of the courts influenced by certain statutes which 1 m*eel not go into, 
of England, and certain decisions of the earlier courts of that country, held 
that a labor organization was itself an illegal thing, because it was a com¬ 
bination to enhance prices, and that a strike was illegal because it was a com¬ 
bination to injure another mail and force him to do something that he did not 
waul to do, to-day we have practical^ taken the position that the strike is in 
every instance legal. It is legal when done m a purely arbitrary wnj. A 
number of laborers, for instance, may refuse arbitration. They may hi*, per¬ 
haps, under the existing comlitions, unreasonable m their demands. They may 
take tlu* eniplover unawares when la* lias contracts on lus hands that he has 
to till ill 1. In other words, they can squeeze him by the strike if they wish to, 
and >ot the courts are in the situation where they arc- practically obliged to 
take the position that “We can not go too much into tin* motives of things. 
We have got either to decide that a strike is legal or illegal.” and l think you 
will agree with me that they have wisely determined In that ease that the 
strike is legal 

Now, the othet emitroversv that is now' a li\c controversy before the courts 
is what has been recentl> called, or used to he called, the bo.veott, which has 
been more mently culled ihe secondar.\ boycott. It is a group of men going 
to a manufacturer and saying to him, “We won’t deal with you if you deal 
with somebody else” It is a labor organization, lor instance, sending word to 
retailors in a particular line. “ If >ou eai rv Ihe goods of a particular manufac¬ 
turer. our members will icgard von as unfair; we will not deal with you not 
onl.v for the goods of Ihe pi escribed manut act tirer, hut for any goods which 
you carry.” Now, that is the secondary boycott. 

(’ommissioner (ft 'unm.i.i,. How about (Ik* individual? 

Dr Lkwin. What is that? 

(Commissioner O'Cox m,u„ IIovv about the individual who does it, not the or¬ 
ganization, but T say the individual.' 

Dr. Lkvvis. 1 low about Ihe individual? That lias not come before the courts, 
and * ou’t until the individual is such a powerful Individual that the fact of 
ins d< g it prodmes the result. In other words, my mere saying to you that 
l won deal with you if you deal with Jones don’t have any effect unless I 
have got some economic hold over you. 

Commissioner o’Connikk. And the thing that T can do individually becomes 
illegal il two of us do it ? 

Dr. Lkvvis. It is not the Inef of us doing it or that, one of us does it. It is 
that under the circumstances we have a power to carry out our threat, of 
harm which is implied, and that comes in Hu* normal case, comes in practically 
every case, almost, hut not entirely, from <omlnnalions. And therefore it is 
the combination to boycott which has come Indore the courts. The courts 
never anticipate questions. They have not taken the position in regard to 
tin* individual man, because it lias not practically conn* before them. 

Now, in the secondary boycott we have a problem substantially similar to 
the kind of problem tlun we had in the strike situation. 

Those who institute a secondary boycott of that kind exercise two funda¬ 
mental principle's of law, which, ordinarily speaking, a man has a right to 
exercise. They exercise the right to refuse to deal with anybody that they 
don’t want to deal with, and they exercise* the* right ol I'm* speech. They tell 
me why. Anel yet just, as in the* case* of the* strike, they do combine* to injure 
aimlher person. And tlu»re again we* have* the* conflict between, in this case, 
two principles of law on one* side* and one* on the* other, both of which apply 
to the same situation and with elifferent results. 

Now, the courts faced with that situation have, you can say they have, not 
been consistent. In a sense that is true. The same excuse exists in both 
ease*s—it is the improvement ol the condition of the* lahore*r, the same excuse* in 
both case's, and yet a different legal eletenninatmn of re*sult. The courts are* 
again faced with the fact “ Shall we legalize all boycotts, or shall we say 
that all boycotts are illegal,” and they have practically said that all effective 
boycotts are illegal, and therefore labor is deprived at the present time of the 
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weapon of the secondary boycott, while granted the right of the weapon of 
the strike. 

Now, that result is apparently inconsistent. T don’t want you to pet the 
idea that I condemn the result. I think the courts, confronted with a very 
dillicult situation. ha\e done probably the best that can be done. There is at 
Toast this difference between the primary and the secondary boycott: The 
primary boycott merely relates to a controversy between two men individually, 
or two groups of persons, or an employer on one hand and bis employees on 
the other. The tight, when it is eontined to a strike, is eonhned to the 
parties to the controversy, but, when tlit* boycott is introduced then a third 
person who has nothing to do with that controversy is hauled into it against 
jus will, and thcrclorc the position of the courts that the secondary boycott 
is illegal and the strike is legal has a certain amount of practical justification. 
Tiie real tiling is that in both cases they are confronted with an immensely 
difficult problem. 

Now. if 1 lia\e answered your question— 

Commissioner O'Conmii, (interrupting). I would like 1 to ask the question, 
Is then? a differentiation between the cause's of boycotting? For instance, a 
concern is manufacturing wearing apparel under a most unfair condition, 
employing children at very meager wages, employing women at very low 
wages, housing people under inhuman conditions, everything so unfavorable 
that if is practically a pest in the community, and it is declared unfair by 
somebody, people reluse to patronize, in the ordinary way, would the court 
of law’ differentiate at all, good, had, and inditteronl, in the matter? 

Dr. Fkwis. In the case exactly as you pul it, which you have illustrated 
by merely a strike or pi unary boycott, not the secondary one—it is not a 
strike of laborers, but a strike of consumers It is merely an advice on (he 
part of one man in the cast* you pul to all others not to deal at a particular 
department store, for instance, because they don’t treat their girls properly, 
don’t give them living wages, don’t give them proper places to sit down, and so 
forth. Now, 1 lull is nothing more than a strike of consumers and, whether 
done single or in combinations, it is perfectly legal. But if that combina¬ 
tion goes further and says to anyone who deals with that store, “If you 
deal in that store which treats with laborers unfairly, we don’t deal with 
you,” then you have the secondary boycott, and that is illegal. And it is 
illegal just as much In tin* case of a controveisy with the consumers’ associa¬ 
tion and as an action by the consumers’ association as it is illegal in the case 
of a labor organization. 

But your question, sir, does bring me to tin* thought which my preliminary 
explanation was leading up to, which is this: 

The courts can not go into the question as to whether the general conduct 
of a business is fair or unfair. They have not got the machinery to go into 
that question even if (law had tin* legal right so to do. Their machinery would 
break down. For instance, if every time it was a question as to whether a 
secondary boycott was or was not legal depends upon whether, on the whole, 
the treatment of the laborer lias been fair by the employer, or unfair, or 
whether the employer was unreasonable or whether tin* labor was unreason¬ 
able. I think you can readily see it the tliomands of courts m this country, 
each having flic jurisdiction to determine tli.it question, and with tlx* fact that 
those courts are crowded with other business, llmt you would lie putting upon 
the courts an administrative machinery winch was practically impossible of 
being administered properly 

The courts’ position is pcrfertly sound. We have got to determine whether 
the boycott generally is legal or not. It we determine that it is illegal we are 
going to stop it no matter whether the pel son against whom it is directed is 
antisocial or not. We can not go into that question because we have got no 
machinery to go into it. 

Now, that brings me down to the only practical suggestion I have for you, 
ami that is this: That we do need a machinery which will do that very thing. 
I.et mt* illustrate that by a single example: Personally, T believe that if labor 
is going to improve its conditions in this country, tlx* practical recognition of 
the right of collective bargaining on the wage contract must take place. I 
believe that a manufacturer, b* lie large or small, who not only refuses to 
recognize organized labor but stands on bis legal rights of dealing with each 
laborer separately, not only refuses to do that, but goes a step further and 
refuses to arbitrate the question whether under all the circumstance? of that 
particular ease* he should not recognize the labor orgi nization which pretends, 
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either correctly or not, to represent his employees, refuses to arbitrate tlmt 
question, that he is guilty of substantially antisocial conduct, and that in 
that case the labor organization should be allowed to use against him the 
secondary boycott. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was just going to ask you if that was not 
another construction of the secondary boycott? 

I)r. Lewis. Just what do you mean? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, if the employer refuses to arbitrate a dispute 
that Involves a very large number of people in the dispute, such as, wo will 
say, public conveyances, railway companies, so that the public are put to a 
great inconvenience because of it, don’t you suppose lie could be construed as 
a man that is responsible for a secondary boycott? 

Dr. Lewis. He is responsible, but as to the point I wish to bring out it is 
that the courts under our existing legal machinery, it is an impossible task to 
ask them to go into it and decide it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Dr. Lewis And, Ihereloro, in dial case, T say, the necessity for a machinery 
that can go into it and at least make a preliminary determination on that 
question, 1 think is clear. And I applied it not only to the case of the 
boycott directed against a manufacturer or other employer who persistently 
ret uses to arbitrate the question whether lie should recognize a labor organi¬ 
zation, but T also apply it to the question of a strike All strikes are now 
legal or illegal. Thai, as I pointed out, with our existing machinery, is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. A halfway position can not be taken by the courts. They 
can not sax that some strikes are legal, others are illegal. All strikes have to 
he legal ii souk* are. 

Acting Chairman Wk instock. May l see if I understand your position 
clearly. You pond out that under existing conditions the courts do not 
different into between a lit employer and an unfit employer? 

l)r Lewis. Xot only that, hut they can not and should not do so. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. \<>ur idea would he that the remedy lies 
along the lines of establishing machinery whereby it would lie possible to 
differentiate between a fair and an unfair employer; having differentiated 
between the fair and unfair employer, your thought would he that the sec¬ 
ond a r> boycott should he legalized against the unfair employer? 

Dr. Lewis That is my thought. 

Act ug Chairman Whins iwk. Yes. 

Dr. Lewis Now, tin* nature ol that machinery lias to be an administrative 
bod.v ol ■Mime Kind. It lias to be administrative machinery It has t<> he not 
necessarily n commission, hut some body of persons charged with the dut.v of, 
on request of either party, examining the question as to whether the position 
of either party is essentially standing unfairlv on extreme legal rights. And 
(hen, if that is determined, then leave it to the courts, and I think you can 
safely leave it to the courts to determine whether the machinery of the sec¬ 
ondary boycott can be used against the unfair manufacturer on the one band 
and. as I was saving, I apply it also to the laborers on the other hand. 

Let me make that clear. 

All strikes are now legal We know that some strikes are utterly unjusti¬ 
fiable; they are grossly unfair to the employer Now, if such a condition exists, 
the administrative body to which 1 refer should have tin* power of so declaring; 
and under those circumstances l think we can safely leave it to the courts to 
determine that those who are responsible for fostering that strike be commit¬ 
ted to it. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock This administrative body you speak of, Doctor, 
would be purely an investigating body; it would have no powers beyond that? 

Dr. Lewis. It would have a double power; it would have the power of inves¬ 
tigation and it would add to that power of investigation the power of directly 
prohibiting or not, in the first instance, with an appeal to the court, the sec¬ 
ondary boycott on the one hand or the strike* on tin* other. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then under those* circumstances, would you 
not bring about a condition where you would make* the strike under certain 
circumstances illegal? 

Dr. Lewis. I would. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, bow could von compel those illegal 
strikers to work when they did ne>t want to work? 

Dr. Lewis. I would not. I don’t think you can. All that you would do is to 
do exactly what is now done by the courts in the case of the secondary boycott. 
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You can hot compel a number of persons to go 1o a particular retailer who 
carries the goods of a manufacturer who has boon declared unfair, hut you can 
punish those who institute the conspiracy to produce that result, and that is all 
you can do on the other side. 

(Nnnmissionor Lennon. Your law would he something in the nature of the 
Canadian law, creating a body like unto what the Canadian law does in the 
jn\est igat ion? 

I>i\ Lewis. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennox. That is, in part; not altoge!her? 

Dr. Lewis. In pari ; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It prohibits the strike's before investigation? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes; that is tin* Canadian law. One is sometimes asked tills ques¬ 
tion: Do you believe m compulsory arintr.ition? 1 do not, personally: hut 1 do 
believe that when a man is guill.v, and held guilty, after careful investigation, 
of unsocial conduct, that Hiom* who have that controversy with him should 
haw* the right to use weapons which (hey have not ordinarily the right to use. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, Professor, do you consider the blacklist a Toi m 
of secondary boycott? 

Dr. Lewis. If what you mean by blacklisting is that the manufacturer who 
employs a person on a blacklist is by so employing hurt in his trade or 
business by persons relusmg to ileal with him and accommodate him with loans, 
and so forth- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Well, I mean as applied to the work¬ 
ingman For instance, a manutnrturrr discharges a man because lie belongs 
to the union, and lie then informs all the rest ol the munulacturers m (he 
Fluted Stall's or m his district that this man lias been discharged because he 
belonged to the union: and, because of that statement, no one else will em¬ 
ploy inm, isn’t that a secondary boycott so tar as th.it man is concerned? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes—if 1 may answer that question yes and no. Where the 
action on the part of the manulaeturers is apparently voluntary on their part, 
whore then' is no pressure brought to make them not employ that man except 
the argument that lie belongs to the union, you have not the secondary boy¬ 
cott in the contemplation ol tin* law. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is tin 1 greatest pressure there is in industry. 
There is no oilier pressure so powerful as (hat. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As, lor instance, m New York last week, this ad¬ 
mission came out : Fighleen stores or business concerns in an association em¬ 
ploying 7a, 1)00 people, if n person emploved in unv one of (hose concerns is 
discharged for dishonesty or for any cause whatsoever, even insubordination, 
It goes to headquarters, and he is kpown by an index-card system, and if 
is marked on his card. The next place lie goes to belonging to that organiza¬ 
tion 1 hey get Ins record from tlut headquarters He is one ol 77,000 people 
employed in that association, and Ins iceoid shows lie has been discharged 
probably for iiiMihordinalion, and hi' can not (md employment among 7.7,000 
people. Isn’t that pretty near setond.try boycotting? 

Dr. Lewis. Well, if you ask me whether that can he used, and to my knowl¬ 
edge it has been used in great unfairness, that it ought to he —its unfair use 
should lie a tort and probably is a tori as a conspiracy to injure a person. 
I answer yes 1 *>ut it you n^k me whether il is all right to give' the name 
secondary boycott to it, well, all I reply to that is that it helps our problems 
if wo separate them. The kind ol action done there is a different action than 
the action w Inch makes a man not employ another man because of some force 
rather than tin* cause of some argument 

Commissioner O’Connei i.. Weil, it is a rose by some other name. 

Dr. Lewis. Well, let me ask you this question in the illustration which you 
put : I am a manufacturer in New York, 1 belong to this association, is there 
any pressure for me to belong to it V 

Commissioner O’Connell. I imagine yes—a sort of business pressure. 

Dr. Lewis. Well, if then' is, and I lose my position as a member it is 
unquestionably a secondary boycott; but if there is nothing—if T do it per¬ 
fectly voluntarily—why, then it is not a secondary boycott. It may be grossly 
unfair, hut there are other forms of evils in trade and industry besides the 
secondary boycott. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 would like to ask you a question outside of what 
you have been dealing with, hut winch to me is very important. As to the 
application of the law and the rules of the courts dealing with the ordinary 
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criminal and civil cases, is there any difference as to the application of the 
law to the poor man and the rich man? 

Dr. Lewis. None at all, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You have not discovered any? 

Dr. Lewis. No. There are, of course, individual instances in the courts, and 
individual instances as in juries and in judges, where the poor man on the 
one hand and the rich man on the other hand inis been undoubtedly favored 
because la* was poor or because he was rich. 

Commissioner Lennon. No; I don’t mean 1 hat. If my question indicated 
that the attitude of the courts or their rules was caused purely by the ques¬ 
tion ol riches on the one side or poverty on the other side, l did not so moan 
it. I Jut does not the administration ot the courts, because of the rules that 
govern their actions, make it more likely that the rub man will secure justice 
in many cases than that the poor man will? 

Dr. Lewis. Only to this extend sir, 11 it* te< limcalilics of legal procedure, 
(‘specially' criminal legal procedure, and the same is also true in civil 

Commissioner Li>nnon. Yes; they me worse in ci\il 

Dr Lewis. I suppose the man who is .skillfully represented, and is a de¬ 
fendant, whether a defendant in a criminal or a civil suit, if he has a long 
]>uise to hold oil tlie day on which a judgment or a coin id ion i-» made against 
him, it enables him to present those technicalities in a skillful way by employ¬ 
ing skillful lawyers to do it. In that sense, and it is a very important sense, 
in the practical administration of law in this country, we fall down. \Ye fall 
down, for instance, as compared with Lnrope, and we fall down as compared 
with Lngland, and I will say furl her that it is—1 don’t like to use the w r ord 
disgrace, because no one person or cause is responsible for it, hut applying 
it to the whole people of the I'mled States, as well as to the bar, it is a dis¬ 
grace to (ho people of the I'mled Slates that that is true. But if you mean 
for me to sn\ (hat there are m the substant t\e rules of law' any ill which lean 
in fa\or ol the rich man or person as against the poor man in the application 
of those laws, no, there is none. 

CommisMonei la won I am talking of personal jniury cases, where, say, 
two men fall m a hole in the street hoi o, and one of them is a man ampiv 
able to continue the suit for 25 years it ne< ossary, hut the other man must 
have a settlement immediately to take care of his family to-morrow 7 ? 

Dr. Lewis. Then, of course, I he man who is under the necessity of immedi¬ 
ately set ling, in n lew of the dela\s ol our courts, is at a tremendous disad¬ 
vantage 1 . That is the disadvantage to which I referred. 

Acting ( hairmaii Wi- in stock. Finally, Doctor, going hack to your proposed 
remedy in conned ion with this secondary hovcoll, as 1 understand it, there 
are three strike conditions; that is, throe conditions that we have to deal 
with: First, there is compulsory arhili.ition, which you say you don’t favor; 
then comes the Canadian system, which means compulsory m\estignlmn, mak¬ 
ing all strikes illegal until the Stale has mves|mated; third, the conditions 
dial exist in our eounny, making die strike legal under all circumstances 
so long as law and older is not interfered with. Now 7 , at which point would 
your proposed remedy enter; that is, the remedy of having some body of 
persons who would have authority to imestigate w it It a \ iew of determining 
whether (he employer or the worker is unfair in their methods? Would that 
enter before wank ceased or would it enter only after work ceased? 

Dr. Lewis. Kilter at once if the controversy was existing and wan k laid 
not ceased. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Weil, who would have die power to fake the 
initiative? 

Dr. Lewis. The commission itself, as all administrative bodies would have 
on its own motion, or on the application of either party. 

Acting (’hail man Weinsiock. Well, now. pending the investigation would, 
under your idea, the workers have the right to strike, and would the em¬ 
ployers have the right to lock out? 

I>r. Lewts. My thought is yes; hut if they did that then the weapon of the 
secondary boycott on the one side would lie a weapon which could not be 
used. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, pending die investigation the secondary 
boycott would not he permitted? 

T)r. Lewis. If, for instance, a strike had taken place pending the investi¬ 
gation, then unquestionably the secondary boycott, under any circumstances, 
should not be allowed. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. But: if a strike liml not taken place, 
tills proposed body made its investigations and found, for example, that the 
employer Wits unreasonably unfair in his position, then this body would hate 
the power to permit the use of the secondary boycott? 

Dr. Lewis. Subject to the appeal to the court. I think you have always 
(jot to reuieinher 'that last sonlenco in any proposal. La other words, it is 
nover wise, irrespoolivo entirely ol whether il is constitutional, it is never 
wise to give arbitrary mmppcalcd power to an administrative body. 

Mr. ltrsiEK. Now, just w bat term would ibis tak"? In your statement you 
say that when one side or the other lias been guilty of social injustice that 
this administrative body can declare Unit person ,,r association guilty of a 
social injustice. Now, inning gotten to that point, then, would their report 
or their bulling bo binding upon tbo courts, or would the courts still have the 
power to ro\ io\v llioir tindmes? 

Dr. Lewis. In that case the ordinary administrative solution of tlie question 
which you suggest, or local sohiiio.B is this: The hiidings of (act, pare findings 
of fact', should be conclusive, but the conclusions drawn, whether the action 
is unl.iir or not, should ho subject to appeal. 

Mr. Bi -oek. .lust in (lie ease as in any ordinary reference by court? 

Dr. Lewis. Well, Unit is not always true, any reference by court, but what 
1 moan I think is cloar to you. 

Mr. BrsiKK. Doctor, would you create a crime or a tort of unsocial conduct? 

I)r. Lewis. No. 

Mr. ItrsiEK. Dow would the scheme work out? Would il merely lie that 
till' court would fad to rest ram the use of I In* secondary boycott, or would 
il be declared 1 lint, that be peiarinled? 

Dr. Lewis. 1 lliitik the former At any rate, no more new crimes. We 
don't settle social problems by increasing Hie number of crimes or putting 
peoplo in jail. The thing tlml wo are after is. is the practical end. Permit 
without legal restraint the secondary boycott til certain cases, Imt only in oases 
Where the ip tion has been essentially unfair on the side ol the employer. 

Mr. Bi siik Here is wind 1 am trying to got at. Your administrative body 
declares that (lie altitude of the employer is unfair? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. lU'stMt. Dining declared Unit, then Hie other parly can declare a 
secondary boycott. Now, docs (Imt immediately become' law ml. the secondary 
bnventt. or would il have to be tested by the comls? 

Dr. Lewis. U would Iholl have to bo tested The courts would he the onlv 
body to restrain the secondary hoy cot t when (be application lor the restraint 
of the secondary boycott caino Pel ore tin- courts, as it comes before the 
courts to-day. and (lie Courts, in view ol the determination of Ibe commission 
if you choose so to call it, would roluso to so reslram. I think in that you 
sei'the machinery, the general nature of Hie machinery, which I have in view. 

Mr, Hi ail k. Are there any pracliial difficulties, I mean ativ legal dilliculties. 
constitutional or olliorw iso. that stand in the way of a commission of this kin 1, 
or an administrative body of lips kind? 

Dr. Lewis, In reply to that question I will say (lint no lawyer who for 
a moment cares ally tiling for bis reputation as such, can take tbo position 
that somebody won’t liml constitutional objections. Wo live under a written 
const it lit hand system, and tilt' practical result ol Unit is that almost any propo¬ 
sition somebody may raise a constitutlouui objection to. il you asked me 
whether 1 believed find such objections Hull might lie made would in the long 
run prove successful olijeclions, no; I don I think so. 

Commissioner O’Coxnm.i. Dave you written something on this subject which 
you have just been discussing this morning? 

Dr. Lewis. No; 1 liavo not, except that I have made in a general way an 
address which covers somewhat the same ground. 

Commissioner (VCun.v'ee. Is there something in print which yen could fur¬ 
nish? 

Dr. Lewis. I should 1"' very glad to reduce to writing substantially the 
thought which T hate expressed tills morning. Indeed, I would have done so 
before, but I have been away from tile city, and only this morning at 9 o’clock 
did i realize the exact nature of vvliat you wished me to say. 

Commissioner OVonnele. Dave you written anything on Hie question of in- 
iunetions. Professor? 

Dr. Lewis. Yes, I have written on injunctions and labor disputes and things 
of that sort. 


<• 
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Commissioner O'Connell. We will he irlml to have you tile with us anythin;; 
you ha vo. 

i>r. Lkwis. Woll, I will bo very pi ml to lib* anything that would occur to mo, 
on looking over, that would bo useful. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you will, please. 

(Articles by Dr. Lewis of the following titles were later submitted: “A pro¬ 
test against administering criminal law by injunction;—the Delis inso,” appear¬ 
ing in the American Law Register and Review, December, 1891; “Strikes and 
courts of equity,” in the American Law Register, January, 1898; “ Some leading 
English cast's on trade and labor disputes,” in the American Law Register, 
March, 1903; “English cases on the restraint of libel by injunction since the 
Supreme Court judicature act, 1873,” in the American Law Register. June, 
1903; “The modern American cases arising out of trade and labor disputes,” in 
American Law Register, August, 1903; “Should the motive of the defendant 
a 1 feet the question of Ins liability?—the answer of one class of trade ami labor 
cases,” in Columbia Law Review', Eebruaiy, 1903; “The closed market, the 
union simp, and the common law,” in Harvard Law Review. April, 1903; “In¬ 
junctions against nuisances and (he rule requiring the plaintiff 1<> establish his 
right at law.” m Emvcrsity ot Pennsylvania Law Rcmow and American Law 
Register, .May. 1908 ) 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all for you, Doctor; thank you \cry much. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN WANAMAKER. 

Mr. IO’siek. .Mr. \\ aimmaker, will you please slate your experience as an 
employer ot labor, Hi,it is, as a pm ale indnidunl, and approximately the num¬ 
ber of people you ha\e had working lor you as a private individual, and also 
when you wen* Postmaster (Jenernl? 

Mr. \V\n \ii\Kiiii. I Hunk that the number at the present time—m Philadel¬ 
phia, you mean? 

Mr. IU'siek. Yes. 

Mr. W\n\MAKK it. Is about 0,000. II rises later in the year to about 7,800 in 
Philadelphia. In Hu* Post Cilice Depart mm it il used to be said that we had 
400,000 employees, but 1 think it was never over 300,000. 

Mr. Rrsi ek. As an employer of labor, Mr. Wanamaker, m such large numbers, 

1 suppo, ■* il is reasonable to assume that you have made quite a study of the 
relations between employer and employees? 

Mr. \Vw\MAKicn. I think 1 have. 

Mr. Rtslek. And Mr. Wanamaker, have you formed any opinions as to the 
ad\isability or the desirability of the organization of employees? First, take 
u in the private service. You may be seated, unless you prefer to stand during 
Hus examination. 

Mr. W\namakeh. Whatever your pleasure is. 

Mr. P.rsiKK. It is your pleasure we are consulting I will repeat the question. 
Ila\e you formed any opinion as to the desirability or ud\isability of the organi¬ 
zation of employees in dealing with the employer collect Rely ? 

Mr. Wana.m\keu. Perhaps l will tool a little Irecr addressing the commission 
if T stand. ’ 11 seems a little more respectful. 1 am glad that 1 have not been 
Mibpieuacd Income and have \olunteered to come and feel very anxious to assist 
you in getting any information that 1 can either give myself or enable others to 
contribute. I have only an experience, and I am not a lawyer, and if you 
would like me to- 

Commissioner O’Connell. We will be very glad to have you go into it in 
your own way; take your own time, and tell us something about your business 
and how you deal as employer with the employee, and to receive any suggestions 
you may have to make. 

Mr. Wanamaker. If I bad my own way, Brother Commissioner, I would 
imltc you to take breakfast with me to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock, in my own 
little room in the business, and to stay all day, if you would; and 1 would give 
you a good luncheon and a good dinner, anil turn everything loose to you and 
make everybody free and give you the history of tlie actual operation of such 
an establishment. 

It is a private concern. It is not, in the sense that my friend the dean lias 
just now said, a department store; for wo haven’t any ill-paid people, which I 
think we can prove to you; and it never lias boon true, and I do not think it is 
true of any well-conducted store that there are no seats for the people to sit 
38819°—S. Doc. 415, 04-1—vol 3-40 
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down if they want to. Those things are slanders upon these stores. And T 
think it worth while to contradict it in the most positive way that such things 
do not exist in any large, well-regulated establishment. 

The concern is not connected with any of these organizations of which you 
have been speaking this morning. From its beginning it insisted upon non- 
mcnibersidp, either in New York or in Philadelphia. In one word T it is a great 
family. It began in a very little way. There isn't any corporation that any- 
lw>dy has any ownership in except myself. There is no stock that lias been left 
by grandfather, unfortunately, as my friend seems to think, that it was a mis¬ 
fortune to have bonds that they had not. earned themselves. 

Acting Chairman VVkjn,stock. May I be permitted to explain that the purpose 
of this commission Is not to investigate the conditions in any one particular 
business. We are dealing with the general business. 

Mr. Wan am\k hit. I understand you perfody. and I want to meet it exactly 
in that way. And there isn’t any question that you can ask that I will not try 
to answer and give you all the facts. I felt that, as the owner of the business 
and cognizant of it from the beginning of it to the end, perhaps I could not 
furnish you with the details, so I brought two of the hoys; one of them has 
been with me to years and the other lor 3D years; one is the principal manager 
and the other is an assistant manager, and they are perfectly familiar with 
almost every detail. 

Now, it seems proper for me to answer the question that has been addressed 
to me. We greatly favor the organizations of our own people. 1 think, per¬ 
haps, at the present time, there are at least it) organizations. There were 
two fundamental principals in the organizing of the business, Mr. Chairman. 
One was that we had a relation to evervone that we employed that was not 
fulfilled by the simple paying of the salary that was agreed upon; that we were 
spending our lives together, and it was our duty to increase the value of our 
people to us and also to themselves by education. So that from the very be¬ 
ginning of the business, not in a very prominent way, hill certainly for the 
last is or 20 years in quite an important way, we have organized schools in 
which all the younger people, sometimes to the number of 700, are part of the 
time every day at work for themselves as well as for me in the schools, re¬ 
ceiving the salary just the same as if they were in the offices or l>ehiml the 
counter. So that we do favor these organizations. Does that answer your 
question? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. Now, when you say, Mr. Wana maker, 
that you favor organizations, are we to understand hv that that you tavor 
collective bargaining? 

Mr. Wanamakjlr. Collective bargaining? I don’t quite understand. I would 
lx 1 very glad- 

Acting Chairman Wi*: instock (interrupting) Well, jou know there are two 
distinctive methods of the employer dealing with the employee—one known as 
the individual bargaining, where I he emplover makes the bargaining with each 
individual separately; and then there is the method generally known as col¬ 
lective bargaining, where the employer deals with his employees collectively. 

Mr. YVvnamakkr. We deal with everyone individually. 

Commissioner O’Cotsnkix. Now. Mr. Wana maker, we had the pleasure of the 
presence of your geneial manager of your New York store before us week be¬ 
fore last in New York City and had some very valuable information from him. 
What we would like to get from you this morning or from those whom you have 
with you, or later, if you may not he in position to supply it just now, is some¬ 
thing as to the wages paid, the age of the employee*, and particularly the minimum 
age for the employment of girls, the hours of employment, and the conditions 
under which they are employed, and those things that go to show their every¬ 
day life in your store, and how they can live after they leave your store. If you 
have an organization of employees in the store—a sick organization, or a bene¬ 
ficial organization, or something of that kind in the store organized among 
the employees themselves, under what conditions is that operated, and whether 
ojieratod entirely by the employees or by the John Wananmker firm, or whether 
the firm has something to do with that. 

Mr. Wanamaker. I should he very glad to give you the facts. At the be¬ 
ginning of the business, the systems were very different. It has been 56 years 
ago; and when there was sickness or trouble or accident, the general plan was 
that the people were sympathetic and made subscriptions, and helped those 
people who were unfortunate. There came a day when I personally dismissed 
every employee that we had—every out—and reengaged them on a different 
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basis, l>elieving that the collections from sympathetic friends put an employee in 
an unfair position. And every one signed an application to become engaged on 
the basis of an insurance association of small contributions, which were to be 
taken from their salaries, and kept only as the treasurer o! the account; and 
tiie association was to be under tiie control of tin* employees elected by them 
annually, and with a secretary, and to avoid the expense, I paid for that myself. 

That association was the first of its kind. It lias been eminently succcsstul. 
I can not state how much money lias gone out, hut not less than $b(H),()<K) that 
they have helped themselves; in my mind it is $700,000. If I had it all to do 
over again, I don’t flunk I could do it any other way. It is self-respecting. 

Commissioner O'I.’owki.l Is membership in that compulsory? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Not at all. Nobody is compelled to be employed : but if lie 
wants to be employed, be 1ms got to meet the conditions, and one of them to 
begin -with, is the condition that before they can bo employed, they are put on 
an eligible list, and before they are employed—after they are on that list, they 
lmve to pass a medical examination as to health and as to Illness for the work. 
Of course, we can not put everybody that applies for employment on an eligible 
list; but from tiie eligible list the persons are appointed. Now, as to whether 
they shall come in, it is a matter of salary which they must agree to them¬ 
selves, and, it is a matter of meeting the conditions. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. Hut employment in vour store makes it compul¬ 
sory that they shall also belong to this beneficial association 7 

Mr. Wanamaker. Not more than I feel that there is a compulsion for me to 
employ any particular person. It is an equal thing. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes, ceitainh ; but employintuit in your store means 
membership, both in your store and in this association? 

Mr. Wanvmakkr. They must meet that as any other condition. 

Commissioner O'Connell Now, if a clerk in a our store, who has been em¬ 
ployed by you 10 years, and who has been a member of this association and, 
perchance, has not been sick, or wanted anything out of it. leaves your store, of 
his own volition, or is dismissed for some unforeseen thing, does he or she for¬ 
feit all moneys that have been paid into the association? 

Mr. Wanam \kkk. Why his employment makes him a partner in an organi¬ 
zation that gives to him, under certain conditions, what he could not get other¬ 
wise. That is a partnership that we enter into. I do not owe him anything. 

Commissioner O'Connell. When the employment, then, or the partnership Is 
se\ore(i. Hie partnership is severed in the association? 

Mr. Y\ * nam akek. Certainly it is. Hut there Is every inducement for a per¬ 
son to stay. First of all, we have a money value in every one that lias been edu¬ 
cated by us. We pay teachers—there are 2S teachers, I think, at the present 
tirin', in our schools. They ha\o every advantage, ami when they graduate in 
their classes, there is an automatic increase in salaries for many of them, lie- 
cause they have learned something which makes them better earners, and they 
have besides that—to put it in while it is in my mind, for I shall not think of il 
again, perhaps—while there has been no legal obligation upon us, we ha\e from 
the beginning, when people have for some reason of failing Health, or by reason 
of particularly good service, or from age, we l»a\c a retiring of those people at 
half pay. At the present time, it would take .$2,000,000 In gold to pay that 
annual charge to these people who lielong to our family, whom we are trying to 
educate to be more valuable to us all the time, and more \aluable to themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing, Mr. Wanamaker, that, tliero is a 
general stagnation of business and it requires a large reduction of your force, 
then, what becomes of tiie interest ot those who are laid off in this association? 

Mr. Wanamaker. We have gone through a number of periods like that. 
Wo never lay anyone off on account of tin* stagnation of business. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 1 suppose the association has a regular constitu¬ 
tion, printed by-laws of some kind, and regulations? 

Mr. Wan \ maker. Which one? 

Commissioner O’Connell. This organization of the employees In the store? 

Mr. Wanamaker. There are several organizations, and I have only spoken 
of one of them. First, you would like, perhaps, to see the form of application 
that they have. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We would like to have you file with us the con¬ 
stitution and all printed matter covering that organization. 

(The* constitution of the Wanamaker Mutual Insurance Association of 
Philadelphia and the various blank forms, etc., were submitted in printed 
form.) 
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Mr. Wanamakkr. Wo are very oarer to improve the conditions of the work- 
in - people. I should lie awfully sorry if we had to follow under the con- 
ditiniis as related tliis morning uliont the Fall River people. 

Our idea Is that wares take the course of commerce, and flow like the 
rivers flow—if there are natural causes. One person with five children might 
lie lust as good looking as another person with ten, or one with but one, or 
Hone. It is what the man is and what he can produce, and the kind of a 
system that I have always hollered in and worked for, Mr, Chairman, which 
l'will he so happy if jou lane even an hour to spend- 

Commissioner ilVosKiu {interposing). We may get there before we got 
away. 

Mr. Wanamakkr. I hope you Will. I believe we ean emancipate people from 
tile severity of working life by educating them—making them Worth more. 

Those people al Fall River have no business to tie there when there are so 
many people wanted in the West. Why doesn't the Secretary of Commerce put 
people where they belong? Why shall we count everything on the basis of 
this great population that is coming across the sea and that is working Sun- 
dais, week days, and nights, and working for nothing, making till these low 
rales of wages? 1 holiere we want all the people we can get ill Ibis country; 
hut it Is a very difficult piece ol work that you gentlemen have in hand. I 
sympathize "itii jou, and want to help jou. There is no other country that 
has gone ahead so fast, and that has as uianj' conditions in it to regulate. 

Commissioner o'Connki.i.. Mr. Wami maker, if you can say, how many people 
do you employ —about 7,000? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connkil. Wlmt percentage of Hull 7 IKK) ale female? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. 1 couldn't glic you Ibaf exactly ; but there is a man here 
wild ean. 

Commissioner O’CoRNliti.. Approximately, (id and -to, or 70 and 30? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. I should say about 00 and to. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. About do and -lo ,J 

Mr. Wanamakkr Acs, sir; bill jou ean get it exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connki i„ That is near enough for the sake of argument. 
Have you a minimum wage for female laborers? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Unfortunately, we lane. 

Commissioner O’Connki,t.. What is that minimum wage? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Unfortunately, il is .fS. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. For saleswomen? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Yes. sir; $7 tor the people who come in at night and do 
the scrubbing. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i. . Are jour clerks icquired at any time to work 
overtime—over the regular time? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. No; except by some accident. 

Commissioner O’Connki i- And if they do are they compensated extra for 
that? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. I am not sure that I can answer (bat definitely. In in¬ 
stances they are, lint it is simply—A\e try to make up to the employees any¬ 
thing that they do in overwork either one way or another. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.l. Have you a minimum wage for I he employment 
of gilds or boys? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. T am hot sure- 

Commissioner O’Connki.i. (interposing). Such ns cash girls or those who run 
around? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. We haven’t casli girls. 

Commissioner II’Connki.l. Who are not salesladies? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. We have only people who are messengers, and they are over 
the age that the law fixes, 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. That is 14 In this State? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Yes, sir; 14. Then they are in positions of education, to he 
pul forward. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i,. They attend school each day in tlie store? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. They do. 

Commissioner O'Oonnkkl. How many hours a day? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Well, it is graduated by the particular classes; some of 
them longer than others. The young men, of course, have more time. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your school system under the direction of the 
city schools? 
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Mr. Wanamaker. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Under your direction? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Under our own direction. We would be very glad to lmve 
it, if it could be done practically- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). What are the working hours of the 
store? 

Mr. Wanamaker. They start at 8 o’clock in the morning, and at this time of* 
the year they close at 5. Saturdays—afternoons—a little later. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How much for luncheon? 

Mr. Wanamaker. One hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there recreation grounds on top of the building, 
or some place in the building? 

Mr. Wanamaker. There are none. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any time given to he off the lloor in the 
forenoon or afternoon; say 1.~> minutes or such time? 

Mr. Wanamaker. There is great freedom in regard to that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no stated hour? 

Mr. Wanamaker. No, sir; simply we want to ho—some may want to he away 
a great deal and some not at all. If they were not watched they would hurt 
themselves. They would become loss useful—lose their places. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you have some sort of a pension system? 

Mr. Wanamaker. We retire people at half pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long must they he employed to be entitled to 
that? 

Mr. Wanam aker. We have no iron-bound regulation about that. We find a 
man has gone a way to California to get his health and fails, comes hack and 
goes to work, and fails again; we flunk it is about time to put him on. At least 
half of the people are put on the retired roll against their own will. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that decided by a board in your firm, or by 
yourself? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Decided by imself, with conference with our important 
people who have grown up to he managers. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then there is no particular time of service re¬ 
quired to be entitled to that ; it is purely a matter of your liberality, in a 
sense? 

Mr. Vanamaker. No, sir; it is not true, because it comes as a part of the 
system. >Ye feel that people who lm\e been faithful and whose records we 
have, that \\e owe something to them whore no liability really exists. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. Mr. Wanamaker, there is one of the things that 
affects the people generally, and one which this commission is trying to seek 
out; it is just a question of the relations of the employee with the employer. 

What method have you in your store in ease of a discharge of a clerk by a 
floorwalker or some one o\er her? What redress does she have if she is un¬ 
justly discharged? Who does she go to, or what methods are there in the store 
for the adjusting of the grievances of the individual employe? 

Mr. Wan amaker. Well, I am so much older than yourself- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). I don't know. 

Mr. Wanamaker. That I have spent myself studying all those questions. I 
wish to say to you the worst thing that could happen in my business would be 
for people to be in a position where they w T ould endeavor in any way to make 
public their own faults. No person can lose their place in the store. II is a 
fixed fact that wo do not allow anyone to come in and go between a young man 
and his opportunity or a woman and her opportunity. It does not occur once 
in 10 years that there is a case that we can not fill from our own people. These 
people who have come here were bo>s—one was my office boy—climbing up, 
climbing up, and when there are changes in the store it is for some fault like 
collusion—stealing. But there is a great mistake in the public mind about the 
morality of those people in the store. They could not do the work if they'were 
dishonest people—looseness of habit and ail that sort of thing. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Wanamaker, I do not mean to convey the 
impression that those things occur in your store every day or every week or 
every month, but there must he some time that a clerk in your store is dis¬ 
charged for some cause or another; it seems almost impossible that it should 
not occur, even in a store where such management as your own exists. In 
case a clerk is discharged, how does she proceed in jour store, or is there any 
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method In your store where she am proceed to correct an injustice if she feels 
one has been done her? 

Mr. VVanamakkk. 1 have been there every day, with very few holiday trips 
abroad, and those people know that my door is open to them, and it generally 
comes to me. They know that just as well as they know their A, B, C’s; it 
comes by letter, it comes from some minister, that something has been done; 
it conies from a priest who brings back some money that has come into his 
hands. We are sure to get it. You are exactly right. There are things a 
man does not understand. Sometimes it is very important that you make him 
fuel right and that just in 1 has been done. It would l>e a most intolerable place 
to live where a dozen people could get together and say all these things that 
have been presented to us are not true. It would he like living in hell if 
people could say they lie about this thing ami that, or that they have not 
been fairly treated. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The hour of adjournment has come, Mr. 
Wanamaker. May I ask you to he back at 2 again? 

Mr. WvwMAKKit. Could it l>e to-morrow? I have been here all morning. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If it suits your convenience. 

Commissioner OVonnei i,. To-morrow, could you have some one get some 
figures as to the number of your employees, male and female? 

(The data referred to was later submittal in printed form.) 

Mr. Wanamaker. Anything, if you will tell me what it is. 

Commissioner O’Connei e. Mr. Rusiek will give you that. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. May we look for jou at 10 o’clock to-morrow 
morning.' 

Mr. Wanamakeu. At 10 o’clock. T will he \ery glad to come every morning, 
if you like. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o’ehxk, a recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

\FTERNOON SESSION—2 oVl.OCK J’. M. 

Commission called to order, Aiding Chairman Weinstock presiding. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE. 

Mr. Rcsikk. Mr. Cooke, for the purposes of the record, please state your name 
and present occupation. 

Mr. Cooke. Morris L. Cooke, consulting engineer, and present director of 
public works, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busier. Had you followed the profession of consulting engineer prior 
to taking your present public position? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr Busier. What lines of work lane you been in, Mr. Cooke, as consulting 
engineer? 

Mr. Cooke. In matters of management? 

Mr. Busier. Til what industries particularly? 

Mr. Cooke. Especially in the printing industry—not, however, any particular 
industry. I have happened to have spent a good deal of time in the printing 
industry. 

Mr. Busier. Any particular large concerns that you have worked for as 
consulting engineer? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What ones? 

Mr. Cooke. I prefer not to give the list, because- 

Mr. Busier. Very well. In your work. Mr. Cooke, you have formed opinions 
upon various subjects, such as the manifestations of unemployment, the bonus 
system, and also the relation of organized labor and collective bargaining to 
the employer. What, in your opinion, is the effect of scientific management, 
first, ilefining your idea of scientific management to the problem of relations 
between employer and employee. 

Mr. Cooke. May l have tlu* privilege of standing? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You may. 

Mr. Cooke. I think better on my feet. I imagine from the invitation you 
gave me in Washington that it was on scientific management that you wanted 
my opinion, and I have to plead guilty to knowing very little about it. 

On the cover of one of Mr. John Mitchell’s books there Is this quotation from 
Carlyle: “This that they call organization of labor is the universally vital 
problem of the world.” 
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Now, I think that that summarizes my interest in scientific management, be¬ 
cause I believe that through scientific management we are going to get more of 
what Mr. Carlyle had in mind by organization than by any other system of 
philosophy or grouping of mechanisms that I know anything about. 

Now, tins organization has got to lie efficient and scientific. It lias got to he 
democratic; that is, where every party to it has a fair share in its conduct. It 
Juts got to be built out of cooperation and not out of strife and hem. Hilt it 
seems to me almost of main importance that it must be so conceded as to afford 
a basis for an overexpanding idealism. 

Now, scientific management, as you gentlemen know better than I do, is a 
pretty big subject; and I am going to take the liberty of referring to an article 
of mine, a paper called “The spirit and social significance of scientific manage¬ 
ment/’ printed in the Journal of Political Economy, June, 1913, which covers my 
general views on that particular phase of scientific management. That is what 
scientific management, as I see it, is to do for the individual and for society. 

(The paper referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1, Witness Cooke,” dated 
June 22, 1014. 

Cooke Exhibit No. 1, “The spirit and social significance of scientific man¬ 
agement,” by Morris L. Cooke, from the Journal of Political Economy, Vo], 
XXI, No. C>, June, 1913, was submitted in printed form.) 

Xu tlie time that you care to give me this afternoon I would like to say a few 
things about the relation of scientific management to the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. I have covered that in a popular way in u paper, taking up about a 
column, and printed in the Philadelphia Sunday morning papers of May 10, 
and with your permission I will give that. 

(The paper produced was marked “ Exhibit No. 2. Witness Cooke,” dated 
June 22, 31)14. 

See Cooke Exhibit No. 2.) 

Now I want to speak from ihe national viewpoint, and nof from that of any 
business, or even of any single industry. 1 am referring, not so much to un¬ 
employment as to the intenmttance of employment—rather to those widespread 
changes and conditions which affect the total number of men employed. I am 
referring to a matter of industrial adjustment, which to my way of thinking, 
and to our way of thinking, is possible, rather Ilian to the fighting of industrial 
depression and industrial catastrophes of one kind and another, which are 
beyond our power to minimize. 

Just n. give a few examples, the census records show that T9 pm* cent of the 
male workers were out of work in 1910 from four to six months. 

I have a letter lima* from Miss Van Kleck, who is conducting an investigation 
into the work of the Italian (lower girls in New York, representing a committee 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. I will he very glad to give you a copy of the 
letter in which she takes up one case* after another, the first one being Rose, a 
flower maker, showing tin* conditions weeks at a time having no work when she 
needed it most, and having it without regard to the normal labor demand of 
her own efficiency or inefficiency. 

(The letter was marked “Cooke Exhibit No. 3,” June 22, 1914. 

See Cooke Exhibit No. 3.) 

I also want to leave with you a page out of Miss Van Klcek’s book entitled 
“Women in the boookbinding trade,” which gives the schedule of adver¬ 
tisements, which appeared in the New York World from July 1, 190ft, to .Tune 
30, 1909, a period of one year, in which those concerns in New r York City 
advertised for 1,004 people. Especially interesting is the fact that they ad¬ 
vertised for 20 forewomen. I dan* say that during that entire period there 
was not a single advertisement placed by any concern that was operating 
under anything approximating scientific management, and I am quite sure 
that during the entire period, and throughout the entire county, no concern 
operating under scientific management advertised for either a forewoman 
or foreman. I sent down on Friday and had the schedule copied of employees 
wanted, in front of a large clothing concern on South Rroad Street. I have 
been Interested from time to time, in passing there, in seeing the list of people 
who were required. On Friday morning they wanted ticket girls, sewers, 
girls, edge basters, feller hands, canvas barters, prossers. I am not familiar 
with the clothing business, but I am quite sure that if that establishment were 
managed anything that approximated scientific management, at a time when 
I happened to know that a great many of their employees are out of employ¬ 
ment or laid off, that they would have been able to have utilized the jieople 
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in the buildiug—to hove utilized the people in the building in doing the work 
called for there, with a minimum of education and training. 

Perhaps a most impressive incident are those tremendous lay offs of men. 
We had one particularly unfortunate one in this city in 1908, where a con¬ 
cern employed about 19,000 people, and on January j, 1908, and some six or 
seven weeks later there had been 8,000 and 9,000 working part time. 

We have recently seen the railroads do something of the same sort. I have 
seen it stated in the papers that the Ford Automobile manufactory recently 
laid off a number of men, variously stated as between 3,000 and 0,000. Now, 
I want to express it as an absolute conviction that had any of those establish¬ 
ments had anything approximating scientific management those lay offs would 
not have occurred. Undoubtedly there will he lluetuations, but the fluctuations 
will be not so violent and will he spread over a period of time that will enable 
the community to more or less absorb them. 

(A document was marked “Cooke Exhibit No. 4,” of June 22, 1914. 

See Cooke Exhibit No. 4.) 

1 am especially anxious to call your attention to those forms of unemploy¬ 
ment which are more or less insidious. Those of us who are in the industries 
hardly recognize them. Tune will not permit my going inlo any detail on 
those, hut you will all recognize the case of the piecewoikers. Well, take 
the girl who is rated at .$9 a week. If by Thursday night Molly or Maud, 
whatever her name happens to be, has earned 89 a week she is liable to get 
tough lobs on Frida., or Saturday, or no job at all, because the forelady 
understands if this week she earns *$19 or $11 she is going to be troublesome. 
After Molly earns $10 or $11 three weeks in succession she seems to think 
she is worth $10 or $11 and requues a read pistment in tin* scale. That goes 
on with practically every pieceworker, but the foreman or forewoman has to 
keep their head about what that man or woman is supposed to be worth and see 
that the jobs are so regulated that they do not earn more than tiiis given 
amount. 

Again, pieceworkers suffer from materials not being on hand, and very 
frequently pieceworkers will he laid off for a day or for an hour for no fault 
of their own and not given an opportunity to go ahead, because the materials 
required for their work is not present. 

Then, again, we have the case of the magazines. A hook-publishing concern, 
a big one in town, only recently lias discovered that the men who formerly did 
the mailing of that magazine over a portion of the month, I think about half 
of the month, could he given constant employment by some minor readjustment, 
so that they were able to do the mailing or something during the entire month, 
and it had cut out the lading off of a large number of men on that account. 

Then we have the seasonal jobs, such as come in dress goods. I am more 
familiar with the book business, however. Wo have peaks, and from August to 
sometimes early into October in the school-book line, and in others from May 
to September, for fiction. We found that by studying that problem out that 
the rush seasons have pinchcally disappeared. I remember one factory where 
there was a very large part of the staff kept engaged all during August and 
the early part of September in night work. The night work in that particular 
place has pratically disappeared and the lluetuations in the number of employees 
owing to that seasonal demand has practically disappeared. 

Again, the lay offs due to changes in machinery which throw people out of 
work. 

There is one that we have here in Philadelphia that is even more insidious 
than those I have mentioned. 

We will take a textile establishment that, running full, will employ 500 men. 
These figures are simply out of my head, and I don't want to give them as 
statistics, but simply as illustrating the point. We have a factory running 
full employing 500 men, or reasonably full. They hardly ever run reasonably 
full for any length of time, so that as a usual thing we will say there are 450 
men employed; that there are 50 who are told to report each morning, or 
periodically, and it is only too true that in some establishments if those men 
fail to report they ore taken off the pay roll; their names are kept there any¬ 
how. That is carried on to such an extent that I have been told by one of the 
settlements where 400 men report regularly, that those men are incapable of 
continuous employment; that they have become so accustomed to working a 
few days, a few weeks, or a few months at a time, and then being laid off, that 
it gets on their nerves when they go to work as steadily as some of the rest of 
us are able to do. 
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At another mill I lmve asked the manufacturer whether he practices that in 
Ills mill, whether he carried more people on his pay roll than lie actually needed, 
and lie said “No; the way we do that is to carry the full ((implement and then 
lay them off at 2 or 3 or 5 o’clock In the afternoon, according to the amount of 
work we have.” Of course the mathematics of that is exactly the same; 
results in just that same amount of virtual unemployment. Now, it seems to 
me that the Lawrence strike was caused by exactly the same thing, only on a 
tremendously larger scale, whore this trust or this company built a larger 
plant than they could possibly use. Looked at from the broadest standpoint of 
economy, and they supported in that town more people than they ever did use, 
and a great many more even than they used at the peak of their load. 

I have taken the shoe industry and tried to anal>ze brielly the lluetuations 
in the demand l'or men under live heads. The seasonal demand apparently 
runs—lay off runs from 8 to G weeks. The changing production policy, that 
is, the foremen and others will see that; well, it looks as if we are going to 
have overproduction, looks as though we have not enough for our men, or the 
opposite. That apparently is responsible for an average lay off of from four— 
Irom two to four weeks. 

Employees’ lateness, nominally, or laid off because of no material to work, 
two to fi\o weeks, and variation in the class of pioduet; that is, impossibility 
of making different kinds of work tit in advantageously, about half a week. 
That totals up 12 to 25 weeks in the year, and I think anybody who is familiar 
with the shoe industry—1 am not, hut I gathered from my interviews with 
people who are, and who will agree that that is a Aery fair statement of the 
average lay off of the a \ era go employee in the shoe industry in a year, from 
12 to 25 weeks. 

Wlmt does scientific management do to minimize that or cut it oul ? I 
believe the biggest thing it does is to look upon it ns if it was not something 
imposed upon us by Divine providence. That is we take the hopeful ralher than 
the pessimistic view, and feel that this jntermitteneo of employment must stop, 
and that we must analyze the problem in its details to such an extent that by 
■various measures, devices, and planning, various kinds of planning, we can 
reduce it. 

The next thing is the feeling that in a given establishment, we will say, of 
1,000 employees, we are going to operate that ns nearly on the basis of an 
mdusti hil family as It is possible to do it. The prosperity of each individual is 
the prosperity of nil. I am not talking bunk m that From the standpoint of 
the employer, who wants even body to foeV in a friendly way toward bun, 
end he does not feel exactly the same responsibility toward bis men, but I am 
talking now about the collective attitude of the employees of such an establish¬ 
ment, that it must be operated like an industrial family, and the moment you 
take that position the laying off of men becomes a very serious matter, and it 
is so serious that it practically should not occur except due to these great 
national periods of stagnation or depression in business with which even in¬ 
dustries as a whole are unable to cope. In my own experience the best help Inis 
come from teaching people more than one thing. You take in the printing 
trades, the operation of pasting in bookmaking is one in which there are a 
great many thousands, I imagine tons of thousands, ol people engaged pasting 
inserts in books and magazines. I doubt very much if you can find—[ am 
sure you can not find five establishments in this country—I don’t think you can 
find five where it is not a regular day to day, week to week, month to month 
practice of laying off pasters simply because a book may have no inserts in it 
or it may have 150. It is an item of work that fluctuates every rapidly, wide 
■variations. The consequence is that you have it even in small establishments, 
you have a considerable corps of pasters, but all of a sudden your w r ork may 
not run to pasting. The whole pasting force may be sent borne and told to come 
back to-morrow morning or next Monday morning. We have found it perfectly 
easy to teach those girls to lay gold leaf, or sew, or gather, or do any one 
of the other things that require the same physical, the same sort of employees, 
so that if you have not the work or one kind you have it of another kind for 
them. 

Educational assistance, such as the carrying on of school work inside the 
establishment, but more particularly the encouraging of their going to the 
regular night schools, other educational facilities that are provided by the 
public, so that it gives the employee a wider ability to tackle new things. 
That is the great handicap of those who are living down near the border line; 
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they have little imagination, they need help, and with a minimum of help to 
eope with different situations is rapidly increased. 

Health conditions is another tiling that cuts out the intermittance. I believe 
the lactory nurse, when she is not used for spying purposes, but is used simply 
as one form of the administration of the business, is one of the best agencies 
for cutting out intermittance of employment, and even those establishments 
that are not able to .support a factory nurse themselves, 1 know of one or two 
cases where half a dozen factories near together have combined to have a 
factory nurse, and those women get very deft at noticing the signs of trouble 
or threatened physhal disability of any kind, whether brought on by the habits 
of the employee or by the character of the business. 

Now, another important reliei comes through the management throwing 
more financial support into this work of keeping jn'ople engaged. You have 
got to be ready io pay a bill every once in awhile for spoiled goods, because 
obviously if you are going to leach people to do new things, they are not going 
to he as adept when they start as they will he a little later on, and if you 
are going to fine people for spoiled work while teaching them, there is very 
little poetry to that, and you can nut hope to do very much in this way. You 
have got to be ready to put in a certain amount of capital into storing work 
ahead. In the book business that is very important, because of great runs 
on school-book production that come almost exclusively in the summer months, 
and unless you can so finance yourself as to be able to print up ahead and 
have binding and folding and the different kinds of work ahead, you don’t 
got this opportunity for giving people steady employment 

Now, you have got to spend money to hold people. You have got to literally 
make an expenditure to hold people. You can not afford to educate your people 
and take care of them properly over nine months, and then tell them to go 
off either permanently or for a three-months’ lay off. 

Another help, and jet in some lines tins Is almost fundamental, the litho¬ 
graphic line, it is fundamental, is on the selling end. You have got your 
secret price schedules of wlmt you are going to sell for, and the printing 
industry in Philadelphia, they have a bund of printers that maintain a secret 
eode of prices that they attempt to hold up to. no matter what happens, and 
if results in a great ileal of work going out of this city which could be held 
here without any permanent reduction in either the wages paid to the men or 
either the prices secured for the printing. 1 have here a letter. I am sorry 
I can not tell you where it comes from, because it was sent to me without 
any regard to its being used here, but it is from a concern that manufactures 
over $10,000 worth of shoes a year, in which they describe a special selling 
department, so that when there is a disposition to lay off men in any given 
department this special sidling department places orders with them without 
any real customer at the time, and then uses this special agency for disposing 
of them botli in this country and abroad, in order to keep their people engaged. 
This resulted in this, which I think is quite unique, that they have more than 
one shop where the variation in the daily output has not been over 1 per 
cent for years at a time. Obviously, under conditions of that kind, you cun 
give men and women permanent employment. 

Now, the relations of the selling end of the business to the manufacturing 
branch of the business, to my way of thinking, are on an absolutely wrong 
basis. The selling end, especially during the last 20 years, has gotten the whip 
hand, and their attitude is that whatever we sell you must manufacture, and 
they pour the orders m at certain seasons of the year and have a tendency to 
get grouchy it the manulacMiring department does not keep up deliveries so 
that they are able to keep on and hold their customers and keep them in a good 
frame of mind. 

Now, it seems to me the attitude, particularly the selling and manufacturing 
branches of the business, are parallel, and it is quite as important, quite as 
incumbent upon tho selling branch to be able to sell at certain seasons of the 
year in such a way as to keep the manutacturing end engaged, as it is for 
the manufacturing branch to bo alwajs ready to respond whatever the de¬ 
mands may he on them by the selling end. 

Routing: You probably beard a good deal alxmt routing from other speakers 
in scientific management. Routing is the orderly passage of men and materials 
through an industrial plant. 1 have one instance of that in a lithographic shop, 
where one year they begin taking on girls in September, and they reached the 
peak, or largest number of employees, a few weeks liefore Christmas—not more 
than two weeks before Christmas. The next year we began by looking ahead on 
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our orders and seeing what they were and the work that was involved and 
planning out some of that work earlier. We were able to put on our—began, 
owing to our study, putting on our help in May and June, and we reached our 
peak early in October. Of course, we did not have anywhere near as many 
people engaged at that time, but those that we did have wore engaged for 
longer seasons. 

The last remedy for the intermit fence of employment seems to ho high wages 
and publicity with regard to the wages, and I am glad to say that we have quite 
a good many number of plants operating under scientific management that lake 
the position that their pay rolls are absolutely open to anybody who cares to 
make a careful inquiry into them. And on that a further stop that is now being 
worked out is a standard form of employment card for those engaged in scien- 
hti< ally managed shops, in which tin 1 quarterly and annual compensation of 
employees will be definitely stated. 

Now, we all talk about minimum wages, hut if Maud and Hill work this week 
and are laid off next week the importance ol the weekly wage disappears, and 
what we are really interested m—what we are all interested in—is our annual 
income, and until establishments are so scientifically managed that the em¬ 
ployers are willing to face what are the quarterly and annua) and look at that 
income of their employees it seems to me we are going to have plenty of inter¬ 
mit fence of employment. 

Mr. Hi’kikk. In speaking now of teaching employees to do different things, 
that is one of the schemes or one of the things that you do in scientific manage¬ 
ment V 

Mr. Cooke. Yes. 

Mr Busier. Does that apply as well to highly skilled professions as it does 
to relatively less skilled operation that you spoke of? For instance, could you 
find something to do for a machinist, for instance, or a highly skilled map, that 
would enable him to earn the same money at a time there was nothing to do in 
lus particular craft ? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, are you referring now to a machinist as a type of the highly 
skilled man 9 

Mr. lies ifk Yes 

Mr. Cooke. Well. T can answer that. When I sorvisl my apprenticeship as a 
machinist at Cramps's shop we were all known there ns vise hands, lathe hands, 
boring mill hands, and lloor hands, and if there was no work for the boring-mill 
hands u the time he was very apt to go home. 

Now, m a properly conducted machine simp we are machinists or we are 
not machinists. We are men and we are taught to do pretty nearly everything 
that lane a capacity to do. Now. it you take a man digging ditches, and 
if you raise him and tench him how to run a drill press, you might get him 
up to the top, and some of them are able to go to the top, hut the average man, 
of course, falls somewhere along the road, and he gets to the point where he 
realizes he is earning, yve will sav, 3ft ]>er cent more than he could earn working 
under conditions that were less scientific, and he simply wants to be let alone; 
lie is happy, and he realizes that tin* helping hand has been handed him to the 
full extent of lus ability to take advantage of it 

Mr. Busier. What has been your experience m dealing with employees as to 
the relative advantages or disadvantages or combinations or unions of em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Cooke Well. I feel very grateful that y\e have and have bail In this 
country the mechanism of union and collective bargains. 

Now% to be frank with you, in my experience, while I have never yvorked, 
that I remember, in a shop where we had not unions, I have never had any 
official relations with unions. That is, I haye discussed problems that, l sup¬ 
pose, would he considered or that tire union problems, but it has never gotten 
to the point, conditions were never such that they became the negotiations that 
you would call collective bargaining, which, as I understand, is practically one 
man on one side and a group on another. In other words, I have had the for¬ 
tunate experience of working for employer** who kept away from the line where 
they came up to the point of discussing things, an individual on one side and 
a body on another. 

Now, as for the future, I can not help but feel that the time will come when 
collective bargaining will not have the important place in our society that it 
undoubtedly has to-day. 

Mr. Busier. Why is that? 
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Mr. Cooke. Because it is almost impossible for most people to picture a 
business where you don't have the employer on the one side and the men on 
the other. Now, I feel that the employer's importance in the industry—those 
in which I have been connected with—is very rapidly being minimized; that 
under functional management the employer himself is becoming very largely 
now—takes some one part of the business; either he raises the money, or he Is 
the expert on the manufacturing side, or lie is the man who looks after and 
controls the selling policy. And under scientific management, just because he 
owns the business, it does not mean that he knows it all. In other words, even 
if he directs the manufacturing side as his part of the business, it does not 
mean that his word goes on anything connected with the manufacturing side 
where he is not an expert. In other words, as T say, the management in in¬ 
dustry is rapidly being taken out of the autocratic, or semiautocratic class—I 
want to withdraw that word. I am not referring to any particular disagreeable 
trait ou the management’s side, or the owner’s side, hut I am referring to that 
exclusne power of directing in business, w hether he was trying to act along social 
or antisocial lines. I have s<»en, in my own experience, a man—a particularly 
aggra\ated typo of man—where he passed in a \ory few years from when 1 he 
was what the men call “the whole show” to where he performed a relatively 
small part of the direction of that business, and he enjoyed the change himself. 

Mr. Bust 1 '.iv. Mr. Cooke, in your scheme of scientific management, does that 
depend upon the decency of the employer, or is that brought about by any 
policy that the men exercised as a whole or as a body? 

Mr. Cookk. It is brought about, more than anything else, by the compulsion 
of facts, that under scientific management we solved questions by facts and 
not by anybody’s opinion, whether it is the man who has the majority of stock 
in the business or the messenger boy; and everybody, from the top man in the 
management to the bottom man among the so-called employees, is forced to 
conduct himself as the facts dictate and not as his own personal whims or 
fancies may lead him. 

Mr. lirsiEK. Iln\e labor organizations any part in your scheme of scientific 
management, or have they any proper place in it, in your opinion? 

Mr. Cooke. Why, ns I tried to explain it a while ago, they never have had, 
in my own personal experience 4 , because i have always been lucky enough to 
work with employers who kept ahead of them. That is about it. AN e have 
never done anything against them, and have many tunes assisted them, but it 
lias not been the assistance that is ordinarily given in industrial establishments 
whore there is a discussion on between employers and employee's. 

Mr. Bi-husk. Then what was to bo doin' under sclentlhc management is de¬ 
termined by experts who make a study of it rather than by the employer and 
employee' getting together and deciding what ought to he done? 

Mr. Cooke. It has never been necessary in my practice as consulting en¬ 
gineer in matters of management to settle questions that wuy\ Now, under¬ 
stand, these experts come, more come from the ranks of the so-called men than 
come from the ranks of the oJlice side' of the business. 

Mr. Bustek. Well, who hires them as an ordinary thing? Do the men have 
any choice in the selection? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, in the beginning of the development of scientific manage¬ 
ment in the business, undoubtedly the party to the business that you call the 
employer does hire them But, with the gradual introduction of rules and laws 
and scientifically determined precepts, more and more the selection of those men 
becomes a matter of the collective action of the men themselves. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Mr. Cooke, as I understand, the Ford Automobile 
Co. of Detroit reduced its force somewhere ill the neighborhoood of four to six 
thousand people recently'. If there was scientific management in vogue tiiere, 
that Would not have been necessary? Do I catch approximately your idea? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir; I gave the newspapers as my authority for that par¬ 


ticular instance of a big lay off. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes; now I will give you newspaper authority 
for the other side. On Saturday last 1 read a statement published by Mr. 
Ford himself giving as the reason for the reduction of his forces the introduc¬ 
tion of scientific management; that they had so scientificallv managed their 
forces during the introduction of this new system of his during the past few 
months that thev had been able to increase their output 33per cent, which 
made it possible for them to reduce their force and still keep up their same 


output. 

Mr. Cooke. 


Well, do you belie\e that statement? 
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Commissioner O’Coxnlll. 1 Lave gi\en you the same authority jou hail, ap¬ 
parently, lor your statement. 

Mr. Cookk. Well, my experience with the mellnxl of development of methods 
of ellleiency in an establishment that came as a result of experience is, that Mr. 
Ford nor nobody else is going in a few months’ time to develop the etlicieney 
of his business to the extent that would make it possible to lay off any con¬ 
siderable number of people. 

Commissioner OVonnm-l. Well, we hn\e had before us m the last two or 
three months approximately a dozen experts on scientific management. 

Mr. Taj lor, Mr. Kmeison, and men of that standing, all of these men claim 
that by their elliciency system they can increase the production of a plant 
per cent or more. Some of them pue it much higher—1(K) per cent. If a plant 
is employing 500 people, and it increases its output 55 \ per cent, and the busi¬ 
ness falls olf, what is there lo keep that number of people employed, when the 
product lias increased beyond the capacity of the concern—bejond its normal 
business? 

Mr. Cookk. Now, I can answer that In two ways. I think it will he impossible 
for you to produce a simile case where the introduction of scientific manage¬ 
ment lias resulted in the laying off of any people, it is a rule amongst the men, 
among the type of Mr Taj lor, and Mr. (lantt. and others that you have heard, 
neier to lay people off, because wo do not have work tor them. Now, I will 
show you why tint is absolutely necessary—Ihat tin* same scheme of scientific 
management is based upon fair play and an absolute understanding as to the 
fair play on the part of both sides to it. 

Ohuously, if you are going to people and ask them to improve their methods, 
to cut out unnecessary motions, and to )i\e up to the law and in that way be¬ 
come more elheient, and if after they become so you are going to lay them off, 
you ha\e killed the goose that, laj's the golden egg, because jou do not have 
to do that. Just like gi\ing piece work, you do not lia\e to do it but once for 
the whole establishment to understand it. And one of the first questions we 
ask our clients is, “ Is your business in such shape that it can be increased? 
Can you do more business? If you ha\e, for instance, a business of a million 
dollar, if you want us to come in and do away with a third of your people that 
jou lane now, we are not inteiested. because it is unthinkable, and you can 
not do it. But if you have the capital and the market and e\erything else, so 
that you can double that business and share this prosperity with these people 
who an •’■orking with jou now, why, we are willing to undertake it.” 

Comme.doner O’Connui, Well, then, it must carry with it, as it reduces tlie 
cost of the output, it must also carry with it increased business? 

Mr. Cookk. Absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If that does not come, then it must cause reduc- 
1 ion V 

Mr. Cooke. Absolutely ; and we have on more than one occasion, our men have, 
withdrawn from plants. 1 ha\e one case in mind where tin* work of introduc¬ 
ing scientific management was stopped twue l>> the management because, for 
some reason which I don’t have in mind, that opportunity for increasing the 
product was not there. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. Now, upon your idea of scientific management, 
what is the workmans share based upon? Now, if he increases his output 
334 per cent, what does he get for it? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, when you get down to the statistics of wages, I do not 
pretend to be an expert. This is the rule on which I have always worked, 
that you can determine within 50 cents or a dollar what a workman’s market 
is. Now-', we have always insisted that they give a minimum of a third more 
than that. In other words, Mr. Taylor some jours ago carried on a long 
series of experiments, and tried to determine what was the projier bonus or 
increase in the man’s normal wage-earning power that should go with certain 
classes of work. His figures ran all the way from a third, in work such as 
that of a machine shop, to 100 per cent in such work as that of a puddler or 
heavy steam-hammer work. Those were the best figures lie could get at, 
and I suppose Mr. Taylor would say, if any man w r anted to carry on a more 
extensive series of experiments, and he would be glad to see it done, and would 
adopt the new figures. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Taylor said that under his plan the em¬ 
ployees received, and the record showed, 334 per cent increase over their daily 
record. Now, the question is, who establishes the daily rates? Is the em¬ 
ployer also to set that arbitrarily as to what amount shall be the workman’s 
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minimum daily rate of wanes, or is the employee to have something to say 
as to what the rate shall be? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, I will say that we have always kept so far away from 
that danger line, when 1 the man wanted any say In it—now, understand, I am 
not being dogmatic about this, and if there is any virtue—I recognize the 
value of collective bargaining in over 1)9 per cent of the industrial field to-day. 
I feel that in the 1 per cent that is scientifically managed that that opportunity 
is not there to-dav. Now, it may come in the future, and it may entirely 
disappear. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Don’t you believe that- 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). Where there is any unrest, where there is any 
desire on the part of the men to know how their* rates were arrived at, go 
the limit to appease them. There is one concern where I have done some 
work, and at every workman’s place there was a blue print posted that shows 
why those wages—the payment for his wages is made up as it is; and I am 
sure that that concern is just as anxious as he is to prevent any injustice 
creeping into that, or any mistake. And anybody, individually or collectively, 
or any group who may want to, can make Inquiry; and access to the reason 
ought to he made just as easy as it can he made, because the trouble Is that 
the men don’t inquire enough. 

My experience is that workpeople are altogether too docile. That they have 
been taught by long training to be so. 

Commissioner <) Connkij.. You have read and probably heard of Mr. 
Brandeis’s opinion upon scientific management of things, the saving of waste, 
and all that Kind of thing? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner o'Connem. He is taken as quite an authority on the subject. 
Mr. Jirandeis said before our commission that unless there was lirst organiza¬ 
tion oil both sides scientific management would fail absolutely. 

Mr. Cooke. Well, l feel that those of us who take an interest in its develop¬ 
ment must keep their eyes and early wide open for any such danger as that, 
l’ut I am giving to you. as my honest experience, that in tin* establishments I 
have been connected with collective bargaining was not necessary. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose that this would come to pass 
under scientific management—we will cite a case of an industry without 
organization, whore an arbitrary rate of day wage is set upon which is bused 
the higher earning capacity, say, per cent; assuming that the daily rate is, 
say, $9, then his earning is $1 a day more, which makes his earning $t a day 
under this plan. The business becomes a little slack and the employer lias, 
of necessity, to reduce his force, or the employee quits, or he is discharged, 
or one thing or another: what is there to prevent that employer from hiring 
the next man and insist that $2 shall he the daily-wage basis, that would mean 
his getting with the Increase of per cent because of his increased pro¬ 
duction. Now, what is there to prevent that thing from happening, except 
that the employers organize on the sale to meet the employers on the other, 
and to see that that sort of injustice does not exist? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, m,\ answer to that is, that it might he done for some good 
economic reason, in which the omplovees as a class, the wage earners as a class, 
profit by It. as much or more than the employer. Unless it was done for a 
good economic reason, unless it was made fairly clear to the employees of that 
establishment as to the basis on which it was done, scientific management goes 
out of the door; because you can not have cooperation and practice the hare 
thing that you describe there for the motives that you assign to it. 

Commissioner o’Connkn,. Well, do you think that you can have efficient 
cooperation with the say of the proposition all on one side? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, I have tried- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). The employer having all the say 
and the employee none? 

Mr. Cooke. Well. I have tried to explain that T am doing all I can—I will put 
it another way. I have tried to explain that the management more and more 
under scientific management of an establishment is getting away from the man 
who owns the business. I can give you any number of cases where the man 
who owns the business can not go into Ids shop mid have done what he 
wants done in there; and scientific management fosters that and protects the 
workers where a man wants something done that is not scientific. Now, un¬ 
derstand, this is a new thing. It is being developed. I can not see that all the 
work that may be in the -back of your head as to suspicions as to these features 
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may not be there; ami safeguards that we now do not dream of may have to 
he erected But to-day the cooperative spirit Is working oilt in numbers ot 
establishments and raising the moral, physical, and general well-being of the 
employer and employee alike. ... 

Commissioner O'Gonneel. There are a great number of forces working m 


that manner? .... , 

Mr. Coo KM. Yes; but I mean the forces inspired by scientific management out¬ 
side of the general uplift that we find- 

Commissioner O'Cox. neix (Interrupting). I think scientific management is 
introduced in only a few establishments as compared with the total, so that it 
Is only a fly speck, you might say, although, as you say, it lias been going on 
for some time, for Mr. Taylor lias been dealing with the proposition 3o years, 


I umlcrsiaml. 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; I only claimed less than 1 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You offered. Mr. Cooke, ns one of the remedies 
for unemployment, the idea of teaching workers to do more than one thing In 
the industry—making them as nearly as possible all-around people. Now, 
would that,'or would that not, lead to this: That teaching of people more than 
one thing, would that not mean that you, so to speak, give SO people full time 
instead of giving, say, too people, part-1 lino work? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, of course, jou have stated an extreme ease. I feel that there 
is a limit to the amount of 1 nisi ness that you ought to do. That is, a business 
cm grow too rapidly ; that is, if you get an opportunity to double your output 
mid double your stall, that you ought not to do it, that it may become an im¬ 
moral thnig'to do, if that means ill the long run that you may not he able to 
keep your people pretly slemlily employed. Now, again, if you do too much—if 
this business of taking people ofl the work where they are specialists and ex¬ 
pert and putting them on to other work is done too freely it very soon will 
result In an abuse which is one of the very worst that labor unions are lighting. 

Now, before 1 committed myself to (Ids business of teaching people more 
than one thing, I satisfied myself, through discussing it with labor-union au¬ 
thorities, that there is absolutely nothing in it that offends the spirit of labor 
unionism, 1 do not mean to say that t would not have done it necessarily if it 
] m d, but, as a matter of fact, 1 find llicre is no objection to it. if it is not used 
as the means of permanently forcing wages down. If it is done with the motive 
of keeping people employed and of making an establishment prosper and sharing 
that pro parity with the men. nothing in labor unionism is opposed to if. 

Acting ■'i,airman Weinstock. Well, then, this idea of teaching more than one 
thing, under that view of it, would have to be taken with a great deal of 


(pmldiention ? 

Mr. Cooke. With a great deal of caution. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. It could not lie put into practice generally? 

Mr. Cooke, ltut if your establishment is scientifically managed, it means 
that the output for (hose who are ipmliliod to do any kind of work is so much 
greater than that of (hose who are neophyte's, just being trained to if, Hmt there 
is not much temptation to do it, and they are merely Trying to do il. just to 
benefit the employee and give him work when there is nothing tor him to do. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. As an advocate of scientific management, Mr. 
Cooke, I suppose you take the ground, naturally, that the addition to the 
standard wage to be paid to the worker is received In the form of a bonus, or 
premium, and a share of ids increased output. Tsn’f that it.? 

Mr. Cooke. Something of that sort. He gets it right away and without wait¬ 


ing until Christmas to seo what it is. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ill addition to the standard wage? 

Air. Cooke. Yes, sir. It Is something that he is directly interested in. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, something in file nature of a bonus or 


premium, or a plus over his wages? 

Mr Cooke. Well, a differential rate, or it may take half a dozen forms. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, the criticism made against this 
system by organized labor, as developed in our hearings hero and elsewhere, 
is that they fear two tilings: First, that scientific management may wipe out 
unionism ; secondly, that the system is subject to abuse and may lead unfair 
employers to speed up their people after once getting them interested in.it 
under certain representations, tin'll speeding them up and absorbing this in¬ 
creased productivity. As against that Mr. Braudels pointed out, as my asso¬ 
ciate, Mr. O'Connell, has stated, that to prevent those two tilings there should 
be organization on both sides, and that in the fixing of the bonus, in the fixing 
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of the premium, .in tbe fixing of the working conditions labor should have, 
an equal voice with the employer. 

Now, what are your criticisms on Mr. Brandeis’s suggestions, if you care to 
make any? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, now, I am glad that the workingmen fear this thing. The 
fact that scientific management grows slowly is a good tiling. It is growing, if 
anything, too fast. I am glad the men fear it, because in every shop I have 
been in the men are right on the watch tower for the first evidence of double¬ 
dealing, and that attitude on the part, of the workmen, which has been very 
largely fostered and properly so, 1 think, by the labor unions, is one of the 
reasons why we have not more industrial abuses than we have. 

As far as colic* five bargaining is concerned—or, rather, us to this arrange¬ 
ment suggested by Mr. Brandeis—I once again repeat that It has never been 
necessary, from my standpoint—I should say from my practice or experience. 
But T see absolutely no objection to it, if it does become necessary, because if 
you have scientific management in an establishment you have your men in the 
frame of mind that s< icntitic management implies—the cooperative spirit. They 
are not going to impose conditions; they are not going to lower the efficiency 
of that establishment, f am using ctheiency there with a big E; that is pros¬ 
perity for everybody. But personally, 1 am down on committee management, 
i believe one man is better than a commit tin* any time. Now, there is no ob¬ 
jection—when I say one man i do not mean the one man that owns the busi¬ 
ness, but 1 want the messenger boy to have his authority, and nobody in that 
establishment, as long as he is obeying the rules and laws of that establish¬ 
ment, can compel him to transgress them. 

Now' if, in the matter of fixing wages, your committee management becomes 
necessary in order to guard against this abuse that you have named, let us 
have it. But the loss committee management w'C have in this world the more 
efficient it certainly will he for everybody. 

Acting Chairman Wkinktock. Now, you realize, of course, from experience, 
that organized labor does look with disfavor upon the introduction of scientific 
management. It may look upon it with disfavor from a just cause or through 

ignorance; hilt at all events it does look upon it that way, and as a conse¬ 
quence unionists are brought into it unwillingly rather than willingly. Now, 

is it not a fact that it would he better to have them come in willingly, or 

would the price of that bo too great if if could he had only upon the two condi¬ 
tions of providing for collective bargaining and an equal voice on the part of 
labor with the employer in fixing the bonus? Wouldn’t that make union 
workers willing workers under the system rather than unwilling? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, again I have to say that I can not conceive of a man 
being an unwilling worker under scientific management; not having had it in 
my experience, I can not picture it. 

Acting Chairman Wkinktock. Well, there has been testimony before tills com¬ 
mission, Mr. Cooke, to the effect that at the Government arsenals, where the 
system is introduced, where the men are unwilling workers; that is, they are 
opposed to the system. We have abundant evidence to that effect, indicating 
that they work under the system not because they want to, but because they 
have to or lose their jobs. 

Mr. Cooke. I know a good many of those workers, and it is to me almost 
unbelievable—practically Impossible for me to believe that that is so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is the testimony on record here from the 
representative of those men to the effect that petitions have been signed—I 
don’t remember- 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). That is a different thing; that is a different thing. 
Now, if I am a member of the union—I am glad the unions are watching this 
thing. Union men are coming into it just as fast, in my opinion, as they should 
come into it; and there is nothing going to be gained by materially accelerating 
their taking over of those ideas. The big mistake will lie to go too fast. Now, 
I have one man I am in day-to-day association with, who is at the head of a 
union of 18,000 men, and he is praying for scientific management; he is pray¬ 
ing for tiie opportunity for himself and his men to be efficient. And he says 
the thing that in this particular group of workers is their biggest obstacle, is 
that they are not allowed to be efficient by their employers. So if I was a 
member of a union that had taken a position antagonistic to scientific manage¬ 
ment, and was asked to sign a paper, I think I would sign it. I am sure I 
might, because I would he a good member of the union, or try to be; but 
privately I could still entertain my own ideas. 
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Now, in the same way I am willing, if Mr. Braudels and all the other mot) 
who view this thing in a large way, say that collective bargaining is an abso¬ 
lute essential to the further development of the industry of this country, I 
would be disposed to go along with them. At the same time, I would hope 
that it would never become necessary for me to do it in my own business, simply 
because I hope that the people I am working with will keep so far away from 
the proper demands of labor that it never becomes necessary. 

Now, you can not keep up a useless institution, tlmt is to say, I will go along 
on this basis of collective bargaining, and we are going to have a meeting every 
Friday morning of a committee of the men and a committee of the manage¬ 
ment ; and if there is nothing to he arbitrated, or decided by that body, they 
won’t meet and you can’t make them meet. If I sent garbage collectors of this 
city through an alley every day, ordered them or gave them Instructions to go 
through there six times a day, and they only found garbage there on Monday, 
you can not force them to go through there Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, or Saturday. 

Commissioner Lennon. What have you to say to the question of the general 
wages paid In a machine shop, say, where scientific management has been put 
in, and, as the testimony before us has shown, that a few get larger wages 
because of no organization in the shop, and the general average of wages was 
less than in a union shop, and they still remain less than a union shop, al¬ 
though a few have the bonus because of the scientific management being ap¬ 
plied to their particular work? There is a cause—there is the prime cause of 
the three cases I have investigated which made unrest in scientific manage¬ 
ment shops. It was applied only to a few people? 

Mr. Cooke. Well, I don’t know about the shops that you refer to, because I 
don't know' of any shops whore scientific management can he said to be in¬ 
stalled where there is less than 70 per cent of the workers who are wdiat we 
call bonus or differentia 1 people. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is not true iu the Watertown Arsenal, for 
instance? 

Mr. Cooke. You mean the average of the entire establishment or of the 
machine shop? 

Commissioner Lennon. The average of the entire shop? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would he interested to know what the percentage of bonus 
workers in the shop is. 

Comm.s-loner Lennon. About 40 per cent in the machine shop-, and 55 per 
cent, if I M-member correctly, in the molders’ shop. 

Mr. Cooke. Now, there is a possible answer. One of tlie big difficulties in 
introducing scientific management is, that the time comes when the demand 
from the men for premiums, or task work, as you call it, is greater than the 
management is able to keep up with, and the big mistake is in yielding to that 
demand. It is a great deal better to start in and have at the end 10 per cent 
working on a bonus on rates that have been scientifically established and then 
add to that, number as you can scientifically establish them rather than to 
yield to this demand for quickly putting a whole lot of people on that basis. 
That is too much like the old-fashioned piecework. That would be a good deal 
like one case a year ago, where they put 40 per cent on, and after the manage¬ 
ment had worked on that basis for a few months, it, discovered that the rates 
either were absolutely too low or absolutely loo high, and in one case the man 
will either got a raise In wages or will quit, and in the other there is a out; 
and in either case it is had. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now t , something else, Mr. Cooke. Imagine that 
I, as a large employer, should send for you and say, “ Mr. Cooke. I have been 
conducting a nonunion shop without scientific management. I have become 
a convert to Mr. Brandeis’s ideas, and now make- 

Mr. Cooke (interrupting). Would you as soon refer to Mr. Taylor’s ideas, 
because I know definitely what they are? 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. Well, the ideas that I have expressed as the 
ideas of Mr. Brandels? 

Mr. Cooke. Oh, you mean collective bargaining? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I have become a convert to Brandeis’s ideas, and 
I propose first to unionize my shop and then to introduce scientific manage¬ 
ment and to give my labor a voice in a fixing of the bonuses and the premiums, 
and I want to enlist your services and introduce the system in my shop. What 
would be your attitude on that? 

38810°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-41 
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Mr. Cooke. Well, I would probably work for Homebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more difliculties than I can 
help. Now, I had a proposition like that from a well-known New Kurland 
railroad, and their proposition was this: We will set aside for you a round¬ 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you can be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and show us what sclent i tic management will do for you. I don’t 
have to make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and the disgruntled workmen, all the people that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this problem, would consider it a circus to make your life miserable 
introducing scieiitihc management. And 1 don't blame them. I would do 
exactly the same thing. So I am going to put in the rest of my days in places 
where the conditions are reasonably favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a management. We have no trouble with the 
men, but to change the management from the point where they want to settle 
everything by wliat they think about it and what they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to change them from that point to where they are willing 
to take the same attitude the men do and do the tiling according to law, you 
have got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
me, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but I am not interested iu your proposi¬ 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more interested in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in places where the conditions are a little diilerent. If you would 
put it in a little different way and say 1 want you to come in and put in (wo 
or three years of work up to the point where you can practically unionize our 
men and then bring them ill where they want to be brought iu, I will say 
bully, I will be with you. 

Acting Chairman Wkin. stock. How would you feel about this idea of giving 
them a voice in determining the bonuses and premiums? 

Ml*. Cooke, if they wanted to hn\e them—1 think if they wanted to hau* 
it when they got there that ot would be—that it could be worked out. II it is 
necessary it is going to be worked out. 

Acting <Minimum Wkinstock. You would not want to start in with those two 
conditions? 

Air. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinmoik. You would want to work to that, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinsmhk. Your idea, then, would be to start out with 
nonunionists and no no ice iu it? 

Mr. Cooke. I don’t, caie whether they are unionists or liominionists; hut 
you said you wen? going to unionize your shop? 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Yes. 

Air. Cooke. And you would hau* me arrive at a very artificial tunc. Condi¬ 
tions would not lie normal. I don’t care whether your shop is union or non¬ 
union, 1 would be willing, it I bad the time lo do this organizing for you, 
and It makes very little difference whether it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman \\ kins rent, if it was a nonunion shop, i trike it, then, that 
your idea would be if 1 wanted it ultimately, to unionize it ultimately, and to 
gi\o labor a voice in determining bonuses and premiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start? 

Mr. Cooke. No; and l would much prefer that it was a shop that was non¬ 
union, or tlial you bad not just unionized, because you can not go to a big shop 
in this country to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the bead of it bad a peculiar bent that 1 would not care to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug¬ 
gle on either side It makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
that has just gotten over some o\erturn of some kind. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ROBERT MURRAY LANDIS. 

Mr. Busier. Please state your name. 

Dr. Landis. Henry Hubert Murray Landis, physician. 

Air. Busier. You are a physician? 

Dr. Landis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you are connected with the Henry Phipps Institute, I 
believe? 
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Mr. Cooke. Well, I would probably work for Homebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more difliculties than I can 
help. Now, I had a proposition like that from a well-known New Kurland 
railroad, and their proposition was this: We will set aside for you a round¬ 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you can be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and show us what sclent i tic management will do for you. I don’t 
have to make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and the disgruntled workmen, all the people that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this problem, would consider it a circus to make your life miserable 
introducing scieiitihc management. And 1 don't blame them. I would do 
exactly the same thing. So I am going to put in the rest of my days in places 
where the conditions are reasonably favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a management. We have no trouble with the 
men, but to change the management from the point where they want to settle 
everything by wliat they think about it and what they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to change them from that point to where they are willing 
to take the same attitude the men do and do the tiling according to law, you 
have got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
me, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but I am not interested iu your proposi¬ 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more interested in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in places where the conditions are a little diilerent. If you would 
put it in a little different way and say 1 want you to come in and put in (wo 
or three years of work up to the point where you can practically unionize our 
men and then bring them ill where they want to be brought iu, I will say 
bully, I will be with you. 

Acting Chairman Wkin. stock. How would you feel about this idea of giving 
them a voice in determining the bonuses and premiums? 

Ml*. Cooke, if they wanted to hn\e them—1 think if they wanted to hau* 
it when they got there that ot would be—that it could be worked out. II it is 
necessary it is going to be worked out. 

Acting <Minimum Wkinstock. You would not want to start in with those two 
conditions? 

Air. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinmoik. You would want to work to that, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinsmhk. Your idea, then, would be to start out with 
nonunionists and no no ice iu it? 

Mr. Cooke. I don’t, caie whether they are unionists or liominionists; hut 
you said you wen? going to unionize your shop? 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Yes. 

Air. Cooke. And you would hau* me arrive at a very artificial tunc. Condi¬ 
tions would not lie normal. I don’t care whether your shop is union or non¬ 
union, 1 would be willing, it I bad the time lo do this organizing for you, 
and It makes very little difference whether it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman \\ kins rent, if it was a nonunion shop, i trike it, then, that 
your idea would be if 1 wanted it ultimately, to unionize it ultimately, and to 
gi\o labor a voice in determining bonuses and premiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start? 

Mr. Cooke. No; and l would much prefer that it was a shop that was non¬ 
union, or tlial you bad not just unionized, because you can not go to a big shop 
in this country to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the bead of it bad a peculiar bent that 1 would not care to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug¬ 
gle on either side It makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
that has just gotten over some o\erturn of some kind. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 
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Mr. Cooke. Well, I would probably work for Homebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more difliculties than I can 
help. Now, I had a proposition like that from a well-known New Kurland 
railroad, and their proposition was this: We will set aside for you a round¬ 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you can be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and show us what sclent i tic management will do for you. I don’t 
have to make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and the disgruntled workmen, all the people that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this problem, would consider it a circus to make your life miserable 
introducing scieiitihc management. And 1 don't blame them. I would do 
exactly the same thing. So I am going to put in the rest of my days in places 
where the conditions are reasonably favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a management. We have no trouble with the 
men, but to change the management from the point where they want to settle 
everything by wliat they think about it and what they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to change them from that point to where they are willing 
to take the same attitude the men do and do the tiling according to law, you 
have got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
me, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but I am not interested iu your proposi¬ 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more interested in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in places where the conditions are a little diilerent. If you would 
put it in a little different way and say 1 want you to come in and put in (wo 
or three years of work up to the point where you can practically unionize our 
men and then bring them ill where they want to be brought iu, I will say 
bully, I will be with you. 

Acting Chairman Wkin. stock. How would you feel about this idea of giving 
them a voice in determining the bonuses and premiums? 

Ml*. Cooke, if they wanted to hn\e them—1 think if they wanted to hau* 
it when they got there that ot would be—that it could be worked out. II it is 
necessary it is going to be worked out. 

Acting <Minimum Wkinstock. You would not want to start in with those two 
conditions? 

Air. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinmoik. You would want to work to that, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinsmhk. Your idea, then, would be to start out with 
nonunionists and no no ice iu it? 

Mr. Cooke. I don’t, caie whether they are unionists or liominionists; hut 
you said you wen? going to unionize your shop? 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Yes. 

Air. Cooke. And you would hau* me arrive at a very artificial tunc. Condi¬ 
tions would not lie normal. I don’t care whether your shop is union or non¬ 
union, 1 would be willing, it I bad the time lo do this organizing for you, 
and It makes very little difference whether it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman \\ kins rent, if it was a nonunion shop, i trike it, then, that 
your idea would be if 1 wanted it ultimately, to unionize it ultimately, and to 
gi\o labor a voice in determining bonuses and premiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start? 

Mr. Cooke. No; and l would much prefer that it was a shop that was non¬ 
union, or tlial you bad not just unionized, because you can not go to a big shop 
in this country to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the bead of it bad a peculiar bent that 1 would not care to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug¬ 
gle on either side It makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
that has just gotten over some o\erturn of some kind. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excused.) 
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Dr. Landis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you are connected with the Henry Phipps Institute, I 
believe? 
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Mr. Cooke. Well, I would probably work for Homebody else, because I want 
to make my work count and not work under any more difliculties than I can 
help. Now, I had a proposition like that from a well-known New Kurland 
railroad, and their proposition was this: We will set aside for you a round¬ 
house, 1 think It was a roundhouse, and you can be the absolute dictator in that 
roundhouse, and show us what sclent i tic management will do for you. I don’t 
have to make my living that way. All of the old fogy managers of that road 
and the disgruntled workmen, all the people that have got a grudge on both 
sides of this problem, would consider it a circus to make your life miserable 
introducing scieiitihc management. And 1 don't blame them. I would do 
exactly the same thing. So I am going to put in the rest of my days in places 
where the conditions are reasonably favorable, because, favorable as they may 
be, it is a tough job to change a management. We have no trouble with the 
men, but to change the management from the point where they want to settle 
everything by wliat they think about it and what they feoi about it in their 
opinions and whims, to change them from that point to where they are willing 
to take the same attitude the men do and do the tiling according to law, you 
have got your work cut out for you. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. Well, in this particular case you would say to 
me, “ Well, 1 am very sorry, Mr. W., but I am not interested iu your proposi¬ 
tion ”? 

Mr. Cooke. 1 would be more interested in others. 1 think I could do more 
good working in places where the conditions are a little diilerent. If you would 
put it in a little different way and say 1 want you to come in and put in (wo 
or three years of work up to the point where you can practically unionize our 
men and then bring them ill where they want to be brought iu, I will say 
bully, I will be with you. 

Acting Chairman Wkin. stock. How would you feel about this idea of giving 
them a voice in determining the bonuses and premiums? 

Ml*. Cooke, if they wanted to hn\e them—1 think if they wanted to hau* 
it when they got there that ot would be—that it could be worked out. II it is 
necessary it is going to be worked out. 

Acting <Minimum Wkinstock. You would not want to start in with those two 
conditions? 

Air. Cooke. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinmoik. You would want to work to that, is that it? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes; you would be looking for trouble there. 

Acting Chairman Weinsmhk. Your idea, then, would be to start out with 
nonunionists and no no ice iu it? 

Mr. Cooke. I don’t, caie whether they are unionists or liominionists; hut 
you said you wen? going to unionize your shop? 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Yes. 

Air. Cooke. And you would hau* me arrive at a very artificial tunc. Condi¬ 
tions would not lie normal. I don’t care whether your shop is union or non¬ 
union, 1 would be willing, it I bad the time lo do this organizing for you, 
and It makes very little difference whether it is union or nonunion. 

Acting Chairman \\ kins rent, if it was a nonunion shop, i trike it, then, that 
your idea would be if 1 wanted it ultimately, to unionize it ultimately, and to 
gi\o labor a voice in determining bonuses and premiums, that you would not 
want to do it at the start? 

Mr. Cooke. No; and l would much prefer that it was a shop that was non¬ 
union, or tlial you bad not just unionized, because you can not go to a big shop 
in this country to-day that has not got unionism in some form, unless the man 
at the bead of it bad a peculiar bent that 1 would not care to work with 
him. That is, where the unions have come about without any particular strug¬ 
gle on either side It makes a difference, and I don’t want to go into a shop 
that has just gotten over some o\erturn of some kind. 

Commissioner Weinsiock. Thank you very much, Mr. Cooke. 

(Witness excused.) 
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Mr. IIusirk. Does uny part of the work call for an unusual eyestrain for 
instance? 

Dr. Landis. The only condition we encountered which seemed to he directly 
associated with the occupation itself was a chronic inllaimnatory condition of 
the eyes. Chronic conjunctivitis was encountered in 43 of the 402 mules, and 
30 of those thus affected were pressure!. The great frequency of this condition 
among pressers is apparently due to the character of their employment, as the 
frequency of inflammation of the eyes among the pressers is sixlohl greater than 
in those otherwise employed in the industry. 

The greater liability oi the* pressers seem to he due to one of three factors — 
the heat of the iron, the vapor which arises from the danqiened cloth, or the 
fumes from the gas which is used to heat the irons. 

In answer to the question, Is the garment-making trade one that of itself 
is an occupation which is inimical to health, we are form I to conclude that it is 
not. For the past two years a night tuberculosis class has been conducted 
at the Phipps Institute. This class was formed principally for the purpose of 
seeing whether garment workers who had returned from sanatoria or who 
had had to continue work while continuing their treatment, could follow this 
trade without breaking down. As a result of this cxiKTiment, il can be said 
that such individuals can follow the trade of garment making, providing they 
live under suitable hygienic conditions. 

In conclusion we would like to call attention to the necessity in the study of 
any occupation of taking into consideration all of the factors which may lead 
to the deterioration of the individual’s health. In some instance, exposure to 
lead and phosphorus, there can be no question as to the direct relationship 
which exists between cause and eft eel. On the other hand, there are many 
(mployments which are credited with being bail, but which in reality are not, 
much of the e\il that is associated with them being the result of contributory 
factors which are not directly connected with the work itself. And to this 
group the garment-making industry sterns to belong. 

Mr. iU'siKic. The clot lung trade, as carried on in Philadelphia, is work done 
chielly in the shops, or is there nun h home work? 

Dr. L\mus. There is some home work. 1 don’t know' just how much. Tho 
majority is done m the coni rad shops. 

Mr. P.usiKK. What in your opinion is the best place for 1 his work to be done, 
in tlu home or shop? 

J>r. L ndis. I don’t think it over ought to be done in the home. 

Mr. I’rsiicK. Why? 

Dr. Linuis. Well, you can control the conditions in which the clothing is 
produced if you have tlu* right sort of factory and tin* right supervision, hut 
tin* ditttcultv of controlling a large number of home workers and the conditions 
under which they produce the work is very dilJirult. 

Mr. Ili'sir.K. According to your statement which you made a few minutes 
ago, then* is much to be desired in the factories in the matter of ventilation 
and light and cleanliness? 

Dr. Landis. That is m tlu* so-called sweatshops. 

Mr. Bitsikk. In the sweatshops? 

Dr. Landis. 1 mean in tin* factories that are properly inspected and made to 
conform to the ordinary requirements of cleanliness ns to a daily sweeping out 
and in proper conditions so that the dust is not deposited over everything, but 
is cleaned up every day. I think it is much better to produce it there. You 
take the making of white goods, for instance, such as shirt waists that are made 
of silk or line linen; there everything is scrupulously clean, for the simple rea¬ 
son that they can not afford to keep the shop dirtv and allow' the goods to get 
soiled, otherwise they have to be laundered, and that laundering adds to cost 
of production. And there is no reason, to my mind, why a ready-made clothing 
factory should not be just as clean as a shop in which ordinary white goods 
are produced. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you go into the matter, or did your commission or investiga¬ 
tions take you into the home life of these employees? 

Dr. Landis. I think that perhaps is the most important part of the whole 
study and was really the one I w-as most interested in in starting the entire 
work. As 1 said, Miss Ueeil did that work at a time when the workers, usually 
the entire family, were at home, being generally between the hours of 6.30 and 
10.30 at night and on Sundays and Saturday afternoons. All of that work 
comprised a so-called health card which includes some 52 questions which 
relates not only to the height and weight of the individual, the measurements 
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before me, which 1 can afford, nor can I sleep with any degree of comfort in the 
expensive bed that 1 own, such as my ancestors never dreamed of.* ” 

This fellow traveler of mine said to me, “What value is it to be able to 
earn more money if you do it at the expense of* your body physically?” He 
said, “The way I live here I am good for 25 or 30 years, whereas my friend 
will bo on the scrap pile in 10 or 15 years, at most.” What I want to get at, 
as the result of your experience and investigation, is this: Is this case that 
tins man cited to me an abnormal or exceptional case, or is a normal condition 
with the pressers in the clothing trade? 

Pr. Landis. I can say that that involves some knowledge of the Russian 
characteristic of those p<*ople. While the majority of them are Russian Jews, 
there are enough of the Italians and of the other races to enable one to make 
a comparison, and the Kalians, with all their so-called excitability, are a very 
easy working class—easy workers-—and his ambition is hounded by a very low 
estimate. Small savings which will enable bim to return to Italy, perhaps, 
at some near day—a matter of $1,000. lie is not breaking his neck doing his 
work, but every one- 

Acting Chairman Wi* instock. That is, be dot's not load the strenuous lift 4 ? 

Pr. Landis. He does not load the strenuous life, but every one—not every 
one, but certainly a very large number—of those Russian Jew workers are 
possessed with a desire to got out of that sweatshop, to get one of their own; 
get a small shop of their own. 

Acting ('bail-man Wkinstock. Ambition? 

Pr. Landis. Ambition. And they drive themselves to Ihe breaking point in 
order to got money enough to start a small shop of their own, with two or 
three people, who may then drive—-they may drive—and that is the evolution 
of not a few of those large and prosperous ready-made clothing establishments. 
They have e\olved in that way. and not everyone succeeds; hea\cn knows how 
many of them then 1 are that just break themselves down making the attempt. 
The Lithuanians are magnificent specimens physically, but they are rather 
phlegmatic They, too, are not- 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Lack of ambition? 

Pr. Landis, Lack of ambition to drive themselves to that point, and they 
take their work very easily. Tf you do not take that factor in mind you some¬ 
times make a mistake. The Russian Jews dri\e themselves to a high point. 
It is ii "oneoivable that anvone can repeat those mo\ements so fast and fre¬ 
quently and keep it up week m and week out, and it is diflicult to understand 
how he c.oes it. Very many of them do it for tin' reason that they have the 
desire to got out of then* and get into business tor themselves, and the more 
money they can make and the harder they can drive themselves the quicker 
they will get out so they can run a business of their own and increase their 
savings. So far as I know, that rarely, if over, occurs amongst the Italians. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank um Aery much. Poet or. 

Mr. Rcsikk. Po those people ever stint themselves in food for the purpose 
of saving mono\ ? 

Pr. Landis. Rroadlv speaking, no; T don’t think they do. 

Mr. Busier. Po they have opportunity the year around to work at this top 
speed ? 

Pr. Landis. No, sir; it is a question of seasonal occupation T presume there 
are from six weeks to two months every spring and fall and between the sum¬ 
mer and winter trade. You have a trade where large numbers are laid off 
altogether and the rest are kept a part of the time. 

Mr. Bustek. Has your institute made any study of the wages reeehod by 
those people? 

Pr. Landis. We have complete data. Those tables are being analyzed and 
they will be submitted. We have the complete earning capacity for the year 
previous. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. GEORGE M. PRICE. 

Mr. Busier. Doctor, will you please give us your name? 

Pr. Pktce. George M. Brice. 

Mr. Busier. Doctor, you are a member of the Joint board of sanitary control 
of the Garment Workers of New York, are you? 

Dr. Pktce. I am the director of the board. 

Mr. Busier. You are the director? 
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Mr. Rcsikk. Po those people ever stint themselves in food for the purpose 
of saving mono\ ? 

Pr. Landis. Rroadlv speaking, no; T don’t think they do. 

Mr. Busier. Po they have opportunity the year around to work at this top 
speed ? 

Pr. Landis. No, sir; it is a question of seasonal occupation T presume there 
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altogether and the rest are kept a part of the time. 
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before me, which 1 can afford, nor can I sleep with any degree of comfort in the 
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Dr. Prick. No, sir. We have made no special investigations. We know ap¬ 
proximately what the wages are. We know there is a scale of wages at the 
present time below which they can not go, because the whole trade is organ¬ 
ized, and we know’ approximately what the yearly earnings are, and we know 
that those yearly earnings are about $500 or $000 a year, mostly, for the trade. 

You have heard this morning that the standard of living is rather higher than 
that. In New York City it ought to he $N00 or $000 a year. The l>eople in this 
trade, all of them have large families, most of them, so that you will find that 
most of them under this standard of living which is considered a sullicient 
standard of living in the United States for that city. 

Mr. Bus iek. What do you consider the worst sanitary condition now pre¬ 
vailing in the clothing industry? 

Dr. Prick. You mean in Now York City? 

Mr. Busier. New York City. 

Dr. Prick, in the ladies’ garment works? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, sir. 

I)r. Price. I limit myself only to the cloak and suit and dress and waist in¬ 
dustries. The cloak and suit is a large industry. All sanitary conditions are 
excellent. I don’t think there are any better anywhere in New York State, and 
I Iia\e seen the sanitary conditions in factories all over the United States. 
They an' better than in any of the cities in Europe, and I have last year in¬ 
vestigated the factory conditions m six European countries, and apart from the 
dangerous tires, which are inherent in the loft construction. 1 believe the sani¬ 
tary conditions in the two industries in New York City at the present time are 
excellent. 

Mr. Busier. Then, the greatest hazard of the trade is tin* hours and si>oed 
at which they work? 

Dr. Prick. Not the hours. At the present time they are 50 hours a week. 

Mr. Busier. You consider that is all right? 

I>r. Prick. Well, 40 hours, or loss than 50 hours, and seeing that there are so 
many people without work they would work piobably 40 hours, if they would 
have worked at all times and get better, but 50 hours' work is not unhealthy 
for the men If It is done properly. 

Mr. Busier. From your report of 11)13 it says; 

“ Most of the harm to the health of the workers is due. as already indicated, 
to the long hours and overexertion, due to the pieco system of work, to the 
overfatigue during the rush seasons, and to the worry during the absence of 
work." 

You are still of that opinion arc you. Doctor? 

Dr. Prick. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all. Thank you very much. Doctor. 

The hearing stands adjourned until Id o’clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.15 o’clock p. m . on June 122. 1014. an adjournment was taken 
until Tuesday, June 25, 1011, at Id a. m ) 


Philadelphia, June 23, 19 J \—10 a. m. 

Present: Acting Chairman Weinstock, Commissioners Lennon and O’Connell: 
also Krvvin H. Busiek, special counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will please come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. RUDOLPH BLANKENBURG. 

Mr, Busier. Mr. Blankenburg, the commission has requested you to appear 
here, because as mayor of a city of the size of Philadelphia you must have made 
a study of the conditions of labor, especially as between employer and em¬ 
ployees'in your large industrial concerns, and also as between the city em¬ 
ployees and the city, and we would like to have your ideas, especially along 
the lines of the cl Large to this commission by Congress to investigate and in¬ 
quire Into the effect of industrial relations on public welfare, and the rights 
and powers of the community to deal therewith. We want you to take your 
time, and, in your own way, to give us your ideas as to the underlying causes 
of industrial unrest that have come under your observation and how they 
should be dealt with. 

Mr. Blankenburg. Well, gentlemen, I am very glad to appear before you, 
but I fear that I will not be able to throw very much light on the subject. 
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my own swept will or ilisdiiiVKe them if I want to; but everybody else lias to 
undergo or puss u civil-service exuiniimtion. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlio passes upon wages and hours of labor? 

Mr. Blankenrurg. That is fixed by the act of the councils. Some are 
fixed by an act of the legislature, as, for instance, the salary of the mayor, 
the directors, and others; but the wages paid are generally fixed by the act 
of the councils. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the connection of city officials with the 
public-school system? 

Mr. Blankenhvrg. We have at the present time no connection. Two years 
ago an act was passed by the legislature making tin; schools an entirely inde¬ 
pendent body who receive one-third of the tax rate, which is $1.50; they get 
50 cents. And they can borrow mone> to a limited amount, and they are doing 
that. They are entirely separate from the <*it 4 \ government to-day. The\ are 
not dependent upon any appropriations by councils or any other party. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there a special board that handles licenses of 
various kinds? 

Mr. Blank enrurg. The liquor licenses, you mean? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Well, tin* liquor licenses are one kind. 

Mr. Blankknrurg. Liquor licenses are granted by a board of judges. They 
have a hearing before a board of three members, and they grant the liquor 
licenses. And the licenses for other things are subject to the approval of the 
mayor, and I have to sign a great many, sound lines very little needed, papers 

Commissioner O’Connell. But there is some sort of a hoard that handles the 
licensees of \endors, storekeepers, and all the various licenses that are granted 
in the city? 

Mr. B lan ken mum. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkli. There is a hoard that handles those? 

Mr. Blankenrero. 1 think the vendors of different articles have to have 
licenses -from the department of public safety. That is out of my province, and 
I am not quite sure, but I think it is the province of the board of public safety. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Mayor, how are grievances handled of this char¬ 
acter, for instance: Suppose a man is discharged and he feels that he has been 
unjustly dealt with. Where would he make an appeal to have Ids grievance 
heard? 

Mr Blankenrurg. Well, there are various ways in which that can he done 
and s done. Sometimes a man who thinks he has a grievance will go to court 
and submit his case to the judge of the court; and in several instances a man 
who has been discharged has had to be reinstated because the court, in its 
wisdom, decreed there was not sufficient cause for the discharge of the man. 
In the police department, under former administrations, the parties who were 
accused of dereliction of duty, or whatever it might be, appeared before ft police 
board consisting of a captain or lieutenant and two sergeants, perhaps, and their 
cases were heard behind closed doors. In other words, the public was not ad¬ 
mitted, his friends wore not admitted, and that was all there was to it—behind 
closed doors. And that is one of the changes and one of the reforms we initiated 
the first week that I entered office. Everybody has an open hearing now before 
the police department, and everybody gets a square deal. Formerly there would 
very often, when some one had a grievance against a man or he did not do ex¬ 
actly as they wanted him to, it was the easiest thing in the world to trump up 
a charge, and then behind closed doors the man had very little chance of getting 
justice. But now the public is admitted, and everybody can go and attend the 
hearing. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is there any appeal from the action of this 
board? Could they appeal to the mayor—to you, for instance? 

Mr. Blankeniutrg. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is no appeal? 

Mr. Blankenrurg. I have to sign the judgment of the court; the director of 
public safety has to sign; and it has to he approved by the mayor; and I want 
to say here,* as I think it is interesting, that the cardinal sin which I will not 
forgive on the part of a policeman or fireman is intoxication while on duty. 
They have to go overboard without any mercy. 

Commissioner Lennon. I agree with you in that. What relation does the city 
government bear toward the employees of the public utilities like the public 
lighting and street service? 

Mr. Blnnkenburg, has the city government any relation that gives them 
power or control in any way over the employees of these public utilities? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-42 
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Mr. Beankenhpiig. As to the street cars, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. has 
n board of directors, and the city lias three representatives on that hoard of 
directors. I am one of the members of the executive committee. I attend all 
the meetings when I am in (lie city, and the other directors attend the meetings 
of tlie general board of directors, so that ttie city keeps a pretty good eye upon 
what is going on in the street-cur service of Philadelphia. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, would you have any power—suppose the board 
of directors, which I apprehend lias a majority of the hoard that do not repre¬ 
sent, the city hut represent the corporation, suppose they were to make some 
radical change in the hours of labor or in the wages, would tiie city have any 
power whatever to intervene? 

Mr. Ili.ANKENurmi. No; wo can only use common sense in our arguments, and 
we have hud no trouble at all, because the management of the company is in 
excellent hands and very progressive. 

Commissioner I.ennon. How about other public utilities? 

Mr. lU,ANKENi!euu. As to electric lighting, we have nothing to do; no author¬ 
ity whatever: all we ask of them is to bid. Sometimes when the bids appeared 
too high I have sent for the president of the company, and lie has voluntarily 
made a reduction. You can catch more Hies with honey than with vinegar. 

Commissioner I.ennon. Now, about the civil-service examinations, are they 
made in such a way that they are applicable to the job that the man is to hold? 

Mr. BcaNkenui no. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Or do they embrace a lot of theory not applicable to 
the Jet)? 

Mr. I’.i.ANKENiuuto. No, sir; absolutely applicable to the job for which he is 
an applicant. It is not a general examination for any kind of a position. 

Commissioner Lennon. What wages does the city pay the laborers? 

Mr. lir.ANKKNBmtn. $2 to $2.25 and $2.50. That comes under the department 
of public works. It is between .$2 and $2.50. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they have the eight-hour workday the same as 
everyone else, do they? 

Mr. Hr.ANKENiirKO. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have there been a large number of unemployed in 
this city during the last two or three years? I mean more than normal num¬ 
ber—wiiat would seem to be an average number? 

Mr. Ilr.ANKENurr.u. I went to the trouble early in January of tills year to 
write to perhaps 50 of our principal business institutions, such as the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, the Cramp shipyards, the Disston sawmills, Stetson's iiat 
factory, and others, asking them to let me know the difference between the 
number of employees in the business as it was in January, 1014, as compared 
with January, 1013, and the replies—that is, the average replies I received— 
were <|u!fe satisfactory. There were some establishments who had lost a good 
deal of business, while on more they were fairly well engaged; but that was 
owing to the fad that they were working on orders placed last year—last fall. 
You know orders are placed in the summer for delivery the next spring, and so 
on. I have not had opportunity to impure since, hut we have not had nearly 
ns hard a time, as far as I can learn, as we had in 1893, after the great panic. 
Then we had to establish soup houses and everything of that kind to keep 
people from real suffering. I ascribe the reason why we have hoard compara¬ 
tively little of acute suffering or even general suffering to the fact ttiat our 
working people in Philadelphia are a very excellent set. They have saved 
money when they could save money, and they have something to fall hack on. 
In other words, il would take quite a little while before there was any acute 
suffering; and tiiey are very proud. They do not want to ask for any relief, 
or ask for any aid until it is absolutely essential and necessary. We have 
perhaps as line a body of working people in Philadelphia as you can find 
anywhere in the world. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know approximately ns to the nationality 
of the Citizenship of Philadelphia! Are they still American as Ihey were 20 
or 25 years ago. or have tiie.v changed materially? 

Mayor Bi.ankenbuug. Well, ttiey have changed in some respects. Twenty or 
twenty-five years ago we had very few immigrants from the southern part of 
Europe, from Italy, and from Greece, or from the eastern part, from Russia. 
There has been a change. There are to-day fewer immigrants really, very 
largely from the northern part of Europe, than there were 25 and 20 years 
ago, and (hat lias changed somewhat the employment of the people. The 
English, and the Irish, and the Germans, and the Norwegians, and the Swedes, 
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and the Dutch, ns a general thing, were of a more Intelligent class, and that is 
best shown by looking at the United States census when you consider illiteracy. 
There is very little illiteracy among those iieople. while there is a very large 
percentage among the people who come over of late. But it must also be said 
in their favor that they are trying the minute they arrive and set foot on our 
soil, they try to improve their conditions, to learn and to become good American 
citizens; that is, tlie vast majority of them. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkee. Have the authorities of this city e\er considered 
the possibility of furnishing employment from public improvements whim there 
was a surplus of labor in tlie community? 

Ma.vor Bi.ankknhitkg. Well, unfortunate^, when there was a surplus of labor 
there generally was a dearth of money m the city treasury. 

Commissioner Denison. Well, that may be overcome some day. It has not 
been done to any great extent, then? 

Mr. Beankenbvru. No, sir; not to any great extent, simply because of (lie 
reasons T have stated. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know' whether the public-school system of 
this city is doing anything in the way of vocational or industrial education? 

Mr. Beankenburg. Yes, sir; the public schools, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Brumbaugh, has done a good deal for years in that direction, and he is 
so imbued with the idea that that is one of the advances we must resort, to to 
keep pace with the rest of the civilized world. We have industrial schools. 
We have schools where they teach all kinds of handiwork, and we are getting 
more and more of them, because it appeals to the common sense of our citizens. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are there any schools whore Hie boys and girls, or 
young men and young women, who are in industry, can spend part of the time 
in schools, or go to night school, and get additional education? 

Mr. Bean kenbiug. Yes, sir; I am very glad to say that Philadelphia is 
preeminent along that line. Wo have the Droxel Institute, started by Anthony 
J. Drexel, founded in 181)1, in which there are 4,000 or 4,. r >00 young people 
receiving instruct ion of all kinds, the handicralts, in housekeeping, and every¬ 
thing at which they may lie able to make a living if they are properly trained. 

Commissioner Lennon. Take a young boy or girl, say, 14 or 15 years of age, 
that ha* only gone to the fourth grade in the grammar school, or, perhaps, to 
the lifth grade, do the schools provide continuation schools where they can get 
further education while at work in night schools or day schools? 

Mr. 1 >, ANKENuritOi. Yes, sir; they can in the night schools. 

Comm'S'ioner Lennon. Following the ordinary curriculum of the schools? 

Mr. Beankenbubu. Yes, sir; we have night schools all over the city. 

Commissioner Lennon. What scope—where any young people may attend 
who desire those advantages? 

Mr. Beankenburg. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You were telling us, Mr. Mayor, that you had 
a very serious railway strike in Philadelphia in 1810. 

Mr. Blankenbttro. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That led to a great deal of trouble? 

Mr. Beankenburg. Uioting and bloodshed and losses of money. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I take it, perhaps, you are aware of the fact, 
as we all are, that in the management of public utilities all over the country 
there have been very serious strikes, strikes in connection with slreet railways, 
strikes in connection with lighting companies, strikes in connection with water 
companies, and so on, down the line of public utilities. 

Mr. Beankenburg. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it your opinion, Mr. Mayor, as a result of 
your observation and your experience, that those labor disturbances in connec¬ 
tion with public utilities could be minimized by the public ownership of public 
utilities? 

Mr. Beankenburg. There is nothing prettier in theory, to my mind, than 
the public ownership of utilities; but under present conditions, as far as the 
general public is concerned, and the idea of the general public, T think it 
would be a great risk, because the first tiling that, to my mind, would result 
would be politics interjected for the benefit of one party or another party; and I 
think, for that reason alone, the public ownership of utilities ought to be de¬ 
ferred until our citizens are educated to a higher thought of civic duty. 

I have given that matter a good deal of thought, Mr. Weinstock, because it 
is a very important question; and if you compare what is done in Europe in 
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regard to that, you will find that it can be done where there Is a semiautocratic 
government, but in our country, where everybody is a king himself, would 
require, to my mind, a little more education before we should take up the 
question of owning public utilities. 

Acting Chairman \V linstock. Jn other words, your idea, Mr. Mayor, as I 
understand it, is that we first want to straighten out our political methods? 

Mr. Blankkniu'ku. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman \V kin stock. You have a civil-service system in connection 
with your municipal affairs, have you not? 

Mr. Blankkniuko. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wmnstoi k. And you ha\e the nominating primary here? 

Mr. Blankemukc. Yes, sir. 

Acting (thanman WriN stock. You do have that? 

Mr. BlamvKNIu'ku. Yos, sir. 

Acting Chaiiman Weinstock. Do you have nonpartisanship ballots in your 
elections? That is, are candidates tor municipal othces nominated for oliice, or 
do they conic out independently 7 

Mr. JKl\nkkmU'KU. They come out independently, as 1 did, three years ago, 
when 1 was a candidate for mayor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 'They can? 

Mr. Bean kkmuku. Yes, sir. 1 was a candidate of two or three different 
groups of citizens—(lie Democrats, the Keystone Parly, and I think tlieie was 
one other party, and as far as the nonpartisan ballot is concerned, we ha\e that, 
so far as it relates to judges. We had an election here last fall, when wo 
elected. 1 think, nine members of the bar as judges of the municipal court. It 
was a nonpartisan ballot, but it was doctored in such a way by the ilowers that 
he that it was an absolute taree. There was no nonpnrlisaiiship about it. and 
unfortunately, as I have said, ami that is what 1 want to emphasize legardmg 
the public ownership, then* weie ‘1-1,000 people, electors, iasl fall, who went to 
the trouble to go to the primary, went to the trouble to register and to show 
their qualification as electors, 4-1,000 of them did not go to the polls in Novem¬ 
ber. They went to the greater trouble and they avoided the lesser trouble, and, 
until we can make our people see that it is e\ery man’s duty, if he is qualified 
to vote, to go to Hie polls and do so, there would be very little in our tiymg to 
own public utilities in the city, Stale, or Nation. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. In your municipal affairs do you have the re¬ 
call and the initiative and the referendum? 

Mr. Blankeniujhg. No, sir. I sometimes wish we had the recall. 

Acting Chairman W einstock. For your information, it may he of mteiest for 
you to know that the city of Sail Francisco, where 1 happen to li\o, is an object 
lesson to the sister cities of America. 

Mr. Blankenbukg. I know all about that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We have public ownership of some of our pub¬ 
lic utilities. 

Mr. Beankknruko. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The city of San Francisco runs the street rail¬ 
roads, owns and operates them. They have boon successful from the first hour; 
they paid a dividend right from the start. The workers get $3 a day for eight 
hours. The city to-day is negotiating with the United Railways to buy all rail¬ 
roads, involving an investment of 000,000 to $40,000,000, and the city is also 
negotiating to buy the walei works lor the community. We believe that is a 
stride in the direction of industrial j>eace. We think that, with public owner¬ 
ship of public utilities, the strikes and lockouts In connection with public utili¬ 
ties will be reduced to a minimum; ami if it operates there, why shouldn't it 
operate in a city like Philadelphia, if you have the civil service, and if you 
have the nominating primary, and if you can establish the recall? 

Mr. Blankenhcrg. Well, Mr. Weinstock- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Your people here are no differ¬ 
ent from our people in San Francisco. 

Mr. Blankenucko. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman W* in stock. They are made out of the same sort of clay? 

Mr. Blankknuukg. Yes; they are just about as good. As far as that ques¬ 
tion is concerned, the city of Philadelphia owns its waterworks. The city of 
Philadelphia used to own the gas works. The gas works were under the do¬ 
minion of a ring, we called it a ring, that was omnipotent almost to run the 
politics of the city of Philadelphia in 1880. There was one man who was abso¬ 
lute dictator. The Czar of Russia could not have been more absolute in that 
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respect than this man, and it came to be so bad that there was a revolution, a 
committee of 100, in 1880 and 1881, and the people were aroused. It was very 
hard to arouse them or to keep them aroused. They will go off like a bubble 
in champagne. I suppose you all know there is a bubble in that and then they 
will settle and keep quiet. So far as llie recall is concerned 1 ha\e often wished 
that we had a recall in Philadelphia, because then I would submit myself volun¬ 
tarily to a vote of the people, whether they are satisfied with me or not. Put 
we haven’t the recall and I don’t see how we can legally do it. 

There is a great deal in the recall and the referendum, and so on, and so 
forth, but so far as public untilities are concerned it seems to me that we can not 
hope of accomplishing the ideal until the citizens themsehes are more ideal 
than they are, and especially until they will understand that they owe a duty 
to their country to go to the polls at every election and cast their ballots. 

Now, in regard to the street cars. The Rapid Transit Co. in 30 years, isn’t 
it, will revert to the city under a contract made between the city and the 
Rapid Transit Co. 

Acting Chairman Wei n stock. You say the franchises revert to the city? 

Mr. Bean kenbkru. The company, the last company, the Rapid Transit Co. 

Aiding Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Beankenburg. Winch has a good many underlying companies, unfor¬ 
tunately. The whole thing will revert to the city, the city will become the owner 
of the street cars. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Iii how many >ears? 

Mr. Beankenburg. I think 30 years. Ki(t.\ jears N the term, and since ltH)7 
has elapsed. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. About ‘It years more? 

Mr. Beankenburg. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now, of course, this commission, Mr. 
Mayor, is not solely interested in Philadelphia conditions. Wo are interested 
in the national conditions, and any suggestions and hints that could be given 
us by men of experience and men of training will be exceedingly helpful. One 
thought, speaking for myself, that I had in mind in the matter of bringing 
about a higher degree of industrial peace is a recommendation to the munici¬ 
palities to seek public ownership of public utilities. Now, gi\o» the referendum 
and given the initiative and gi\en the recall and given civil service, is it your 
judgment that it is wise or unwise to strive for public ownership of public 
utilities? 

Mi Beankenburg. Well, in the first place there is civil service and civil 
service. There is just as much difference between them under different ad¬ 
ministrations as there is between day and night. I know there is a great 
difference under this administration from what it was under the last. That 
is really a question that would require more thought, and I would hardly feed 
justified in expressing an opinion. I belicwe in the ideal; 1 have always been 
an idealist, and have always been an optimist. No matter how had things may 
he they will get better. And my ideal of American citizenship is, perhaps, 
greater than that of most people. I was not horn in this country. I came here 
because I loved liberty and I wanted to help the country all I could, and I have 
had a more serious thought of American citizenship than perhaps generally 
prevails. And until we can get a chic pride aroused—we are getting it here 
in Philadelphia to a great extent, and I am \ery glad to say especially through 
the aid of the best women of Philadelphia. We have a mic club here that 
stands back of the administration in e\er\v possible way—disinterested women 
who give their time and their money and their whole ability—and we are mak¬ 
ing progress in that direction. 

Now', I am willing to go as far as anybody toward the goal, but I don’t want 
to get to the goal with a jump, because if we get tlmro with a jump we will in 
all probability jump too far or not far enough. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Where there is such a thing, Mr. Mayor, as 
having an objective and such a thing as not having an objective. Now, do you 
think it wise for the municipalities, the American municipalities, not only for 
that reason but also for the reason of establishing a higher degree of industrial 
peace, to have as an objective the end in view of public ownership of public 
utilities? 

Mr. Beankenburg. Well; yes and no. As an objective, yes; but how far off 
is another question. I would not want public ownership until we have a more 
serious citizenship; until people will understand that they are part of the gov- 
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ernment; that every man, and in your State, every woman Is a kins or queen. 
They are just as good as anybody else. But that is not as a general tiling 
understood yet. But when you have this civic spirit aroused that I have been 
lighting for tor the last 40 years, and until we get that aroused thoroughly, I 
don’t believe we can safely look for the goal. X believe in the goal entirely, 
absolutely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say that at one time the city 
owned the gas works? 

Mr. Blankeniujug. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Cox xml. Tlow long ago is that? 

Mr. Blankkniu ku That was in 1804, I think. Some of these newspaper 
men will know more about it—1897. 

Commissioner O’Conmci l. How did it come into private hands? 

Mr. Blanklmu kg. \Ve had an oiler made by the Baited lias & Improvement 
Co. to take o\er the gas works; to give the city free lighting; to charge $1 a 
thousand feet tor the first 10 >ears and then 90 cents; and now, l believe, it is 
80 cents. The eit.\ jjets a rebate from tin* dollar—that is, 10 cents and 20 cents. 

Commissioner o’< ’oxnf.t.l. How does this compare to the citizen consumer 
when it was owned by the city and now by private interests? 

Mr. Bi.ankemu ku. Well, there is a question of quality. It was a great deal 
higher formerly because the gas was—simply you had to light a candle, almost, 
to see tin' gas 

Commissioner O’Connell. The gas was poorer then? 

Mr. Bi WKKNiu iui. Oil, a groat deal poorer. 

Comnessioner oVonnki.i.. Under the city administration? 

Mr. Bi vNKKNisnm. Oh, a great deal poorer. It was abominable; and that 
was tin 1 one reason why a number of our most prominent citizens supported 
the thought ot having the United (las A Improvement Co take over the gas 
works, to give us better light, cheaper light, and to take* the gas works out of 
politics. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the cost of gas now to the citizens? 

Mr. Blankemutrg. You will have to ask me an easier question. I don’t 
believe anyone knows the real way-down-in-tbo-cellar cost. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Per thousand feet, what is the price now? 

Mr. Blankeniutkg. We pay a dollar; the consumer pays a dollar. The city 
gets a rebate of 20 cents. It amounts to about $1,800,000 a year now 7 . 

Commissioner O’Connell. Has the city always owned its waterworks? 

Mr. Blav ken burg. Yes. The first waterworks were built in Fairmount Bark 
in the thirties, I think. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Do you have the meter system in the water depart¬ 
ment for those consuming the water? 

Mr. Blakkenuubg. The meter for those who want the meter, and a fiat rate 
for those who do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the rates now 7 —what is the fiat rate? 

Mr. Blankkmuuig. The rate for water is 4 cents a thousand gallons. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the minimum charge per month? 

Mr. Blankknhuro. Five dollars on meters, hut we only have 14,000 meters 
with 1.10,000 connections. The fixture rate Is the prevailing rate here. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, $5 for a minimum charge for meters? 

Mr. Blanklnbvho. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinbtock. Just one more question, Mr. Mayor. These 
deplorable conditions that you have told us about as existing in the gas works 
when the plant was owned and operated by the city, was or was not that during 
the period when political bosses prevailed in the community? 

Mr. Blankknbukg. That period has not expired yet. 

Acting Chairman W linstock. You still have bosses here? 

Mr. Blan KENiiruo. Bather. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Well, I would suggest to your citizens to 
come to Sau Francisco and sit at our feet and learn wisdom. We have no 
bosses in San Francisco. They have been wiped out. 

Mr. Blankenkckg. Forever? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not a prophet, nor even a son of a 
prophet, but the indications are that so long as we have- 

Mr. Blankf.niicko (interrupting). You suffered enough. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Our trouble is that we went from one extreme 
to another—from the worst-managed city in America to one of the best. 
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Mr. Btankknbubg. Don't forgot Philadelphia, please, when you speak of 011 c 
of the best. 

Anting Chairman Wkinstock. We want to thank you very much, Mr. Mayor, 
lor your courtesy in coming before us anil your patience in answering our 
questions. . 

Mr. Blankknbuhg. Very glail to have been here, indeed. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Call your next. 

Mr. Busier. Will Mr. Wanamaker take the stand, please. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN WANAMAKER—Recalled. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yesterday you were good enough to gi\e us a 
good deal of valuable information about the management of jour own business. 
This morning we want to get some Dews from you and some opinions, if jou 
care to express them as a citizen. As jou doubtless are aware. Congress lms 
placed a very heavy and a very serious burden upon this commission ll lias 
called upon us to try and solve not only the Philadelphia problem or a prob¬ 
lem of the State of Pennsylvania or a national problem, but a world problem: 
tin* problem of bow to find the missing link between capital and labor, with a 
view of establishing a higher degree of national industrial peace. Now with 
your opportunities, Mr. Wanamaker, for broad observation, having been a 
student all your life of conditions generally, having fell a keen interest in 
the common welfare, we feel that you can make good your offer yesterday of 
endeavoring to aid this commission so far as lies in your power by giving us the 
benefit of your judgment and your views. What, in your opinion, Mr. Waini- 
liiaker, Is tin* missing link between capital and labor? 

Mr. Wanamakkr. Would you permit, me, Mr. Weinstock, to refer for a single 
moment to my testimony yesterday. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wanamakkr. 1 would like to say that in reading it, while I could not do 
else than to answer the questions which you gave to me as to my own business, 1 
confined myself to them, but when I read the reports of it in the newspapers 
I felt that I had painted my own portrait with too much color. I was simply 
giving you the facts, and trying to convey to you the truth that I read in the 
face of that big building up there that faces me. Part of it is dark—the part 
that was built as you can see it on the wall—and the part that has been built 
since s whiter. Things have changed, and there is a dilferent spirit, I think, on 
the pa 1 1 of the merchants and the manufacturers to consider the conditions of 
the people that work for them. I think that men and women are in a rising 
market for their labor, because they are better educated; they work under 
sanitary conditions. They have grievances that ran not he always met, refer¬ 
ring to one of your questions yesterday, but the employers have grievances, 
very serious ones. You spend a thousand dollars in educating a 10-eont hoy, 
or a very small man. But the future Is bright because of the new spirit that is 
abroad, where a workingman or a peasant is not any longer a mat for a rich 
man to wipe his feet upon. That used to be so in the olden times. The man 
that can set a jewel or that can even make a horseshoe is much more of a man 
than a man that never does anything or Hint walks around with a high hat 
and a cane. It is the man that has got something in him, that can do something. 
And I just want to add, before I take the question that you have given me, this, 
that it is one thing to look at the outside of a building, and it is a very differ¬ 
ent tiling to look at the inside of it, and that T haven’t a question that in every 
establishment, mine as well as others, there are things that go on that you 
don’t know anything about, and tliey never reach you unless it is when some 
crazy man appears outside and tolls the storj and you hear it and can take it 
up and learn that there bus boon some cause of unhappiness. 

Six thousand people in a building, 7,800 when it is at its best, is a large 
village, and you gentlemen of affairs know how difficult it Is for everything to 
be right in any one building; but if the purpose is right and the principle is 
right, and you are working on it, there is something for the future. I think 
there is an emancipation for labor, a great freedom to come to people by reason 
of the holidays and relaxation and opportunity for study and for enjoyment of 
themselves and their own people. Now, if you will permit me to go back 
to the question, I would like, before I go any further, to say—X don’t know 
whether the mayor is here, but his director was here a few minutes ago—that 
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I think that there has never been a year in uiy memory that there has been 
so much (lone in the city organization to promote the well-being of the em¬ 
ployees as there has been in tile last year in this city. That is the way it 
looks lo mi outside man. And there is a cause for that, and that is that it is 
not under the control of politic^ to the extent that it has been. I believe, as 
a party man, that a party ought to lie considered, just as the President con¬ 
siders his own party at the present time, which lie lias a perfect rigid to do, 

I think he ims been very moderate and modest about it himself. Hut talking 
about having a party to control the offices, we have had mi experience When it 
did, and we are having one now when it does not, and it is greally to the advan¬ 
tage of the city, if that is of any interest to you. Now, will you give me your 
question agalu'i 

Acting Chairman IVkinktock. Mr. Reporter, will you repeat the question, 
please? 

(Tile question was read by the reporter as follows:) 

“What in your opinion is (he missing I ink between eapilal and labor?” 

Mr. Wanamakkk. t should in two words say that it was prejudice and mis¬ 
understanding; and lliat prejudice builds a Chinese wall often between the 
laboring people and those who find the capital and meet: the losses of the in¬ 
vestment of their capital, while labor gets the profit of it and can not bear any 
loss. 1 don't know that you asked mo whether I believe In labor unions. I do. 

I think that workingmen hate just as much right to organize as capitalists 
have, hut I think they miss it when they don’t treat each other fairly. And 
unfortunately the poor man carries a clop on his .shoulder as if nobody eaves 
for him and lie has got to light it out. Itut. lie hasn’t to do that. I do believe 
that nil the wealth of the world is made by labor, and T don't believe what it 
man said here yesterday about Ids old father who might have been a baker 
or might have been a laborer. My lather was a workingman, so I am not 
speaking against, any one. If he saved up $500 and bought a bond and saved 
it and sent it down to his great-grandson, instead of getting a kick for that, 
he ought to get a prayer for every other man’s grandfather to Save up mid 
buy a iiond for him. 

I believe that by such work as you are doing here to-day, gentlemen, you are 
going to get to the bottom of a good many tilings. And 1 believe there is a 
greater possibility than ever there was since T was horn to lind the way. That 
is something. It is a new awakening that is going over the country, to tind the 
way to make people content and prosperous. 

Acting Chairman Wkinki’ock. You give it, then, Mr. Wunamaker, that some 
of the causes that lend to industrial unrest, are prejudice and misunderstand¬ 
ing? 

Mr. Wanamakkk. I think it is entirely so myself. 

Acting Chairman Whin-stock. Now, is there any better way that can tie 
suggested, if not of wiping out, at least of minimizing prejudice and misunder¬ 
standing, Ilian by contact—by getting together? 

Mr. Wanamakkk. I don’t know any better way. But I would start with 
unhitching the labor organizations from political parties, I think the wrongs 
that Pennsylvania has suffered have been because the great Democratic Party 
that we mice had—I speak of it lust as freely as I speak of m.v bread and 
hotter—vviiy shouldn’t we speak of these things if we want to correct them— 
tile great Democratic Party that lost itself with the embraces of the Republican 
Party, greatly harmed the prosperity of the State of Pennsylvania. 

I believe in two parties. I behove in both of them being strong. And I 
believe ill both of them holding up their hands and their heads amt inarching 
on • hut not when they ure selling out to each other for offices or anything else. 

1 think that would’he the first step. The second step would he—if the em¬ 
ployers of labor are wrong, let us labor with the employers; and 1 think some 
of these things that are going oil—I referred to some of them yesterday it is 
not that they are going on only in one place but in many places. Your own 
establishment would he u good illustration of it, as I know something about it, 
from people that have told me of it who have come from your very own roof, so 
that 1 know something about it. ^ . , 

I think the things that arc going on are like the leaven that is going to 
leaven the whole lump; but you and I won’t live to see this millenium, unless 
we work very hard to bring it about as you ure doing to-day, sitting here in 
till' heat and listening to us in a poor, droning way, trying to give you the best 
impressions that we can. I think Mr. .Tohn I). Rockefeller, Jr.—and I esteem 
very highly Ids father and himself—made a very great mistake when he put 
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the President in a position that he had to send troops there to settle a business 
quarrel. I may be wrong about that, but 1 feel that way about it. 1 think the 
Government of the United States ought never to be called on to settle what 
belongs to a State—an industrial condition. 

Acting Chairman Wi: in stock. Believing, as you do, Mr. Wanamaker, in com¬ 
mon with myself, that the best remedy for misunderstanding and prejudice is 
contact, that must carry with it not only the organization of labor hut the 
organization of employers. That is quite as important for employers to he or¬ 
ganized as for labor to be organized it they are to be brought together on a 
large scale. Now, assuming that the employers were organized on the one band, 
and the workers were organized on tiie other hand, should not everything lie 
done for one body to recognize and deal with the other? 

Mr. Wanam vkkk. Most assuredly ; and 1 ha\e always hoped that the great 
final resort would be the new olheer of the President's Cabinet, tin* Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. I think he ought to be the great iinal resort. I 
am not in fa\or of the organization—any greater organization of capital than 
it can make, as situated at present, in the large operations m which moneyed 
men get together—but for all the merchants and all the manufacturers and 
nil the artists and the ditlorent proiessions to organize, 1 think that that is 
not advisable, excepting tor conference with tlie Secretary of Commerce and, 
Labor, in order to effect a condition which is unfavorable to labor or unfavor¬ 
able to the employers. 

Acting Chairman Wkinntock. Yes; now, with labor organized on the one 
hand and employers organize!I on the other hand, do you know of any better 
way to maintain industrial business than of entering into trade agreements 
that ought to be sacredly observed by both sides? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Well, the trouble about that is that on the one side there 
is responsibility ami on the labor side there isn’t any. Now, that is where the 
thing stops. 1 believe ibis-—if you will allow me to say it—that f have seen 
in the last few years, very recent years, a great deal better class of men coming 
into the leadeislnp in the organizations ol labor. 1 think labor has suffered 
frightfully from a class of men that were lazy and that could not produce 
wealth but were good talkers, and that misled their forces. They have suffered. 
One of the signs of the times is 'lie new star, of men who are educated, 
who do not think only along one side of the table, if you please, but they walk 
around it and see it all; and that is promising a good future for us. 

Act ng Chairman Weimstock. Well, while it is quite true, Mr. Wanamaker, 
as you say, that employers as a rule are responsible and labor unions as a 
rule arc not linunoially responsible, except morally, isn’t if true that in such 
industries, for example, as printing, take the typographieal union, for ex¬ 
ample, and in such undertakings as the railroads, take the engineers, the con- 
ductois, the liremen, the brakemen, that those labor organizations have never 
been known to violate a contract? They have always faithfully observed the 
trade agreements entered into with their employers. Now, if despite the fact 
that they are not hnnneially responsible, but because of their moral responsi¬ 
bility they do make good, why can we not reasonably hope that other unions, 
oilier labor organizations, will in time be educated to respect their contracts 
and agreements? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Well, I am thinking hard while you are speaking to me, 
and I would like to answer very carefully to the very point of your question. 
X am thinking that I know of any labor organizations that have any other pur¬ 
pose than to protect their work—is the way they put it—which means to pro¬ 
tect their wages, largely. Now, I think that is a great misfortune. One of 
the ways it works out—I need not tell you gentlemen—is that it has endeavored 
to limit the learners of their business, their respective trades. I think that has 
been a great misfortune. I think they would have been a great deal stronger 
if, instead of tbe schools that are teaching trades—amateur schools, a good 
many of them, though some are practical, such as the Williamson School we 
have here, founded by an old Quaker man who up and took $2,000,000 out 
of his box to establish a school where 245 boys are learning trades, actually 
under the guidance of very competent p<M>ple—hut the trades themselves are 
the best teachers of their own trade. They would have extended their In¬ 
fluence and their strength far better if they had opened the doors to their 
sons. I have heard many a man, for instance, in the printing business, w'ho 
owned newspapers, who could not get his son into the printers’ organizations. 

I am for standing by the man that works, but lie must put himself in a 
position that you and I can take his hand and sit down with him us a gen- 
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tlemen mul as an honorable man—not to say that any of them are not gentle¬ 
men or not honest—but we must be on a level in discussing all sides of the 
question. And 1 say this to you—and I have thought of it a number of times 
since the Czar of Russia, with his family, came near being killed, because the 
pilot car ahead of his train, as you may have read, was shot away—I hvish 
to speak of an incident in the life of the old Emperor William, the grandfather, 
wasn’t he, of the present Emperor—of a remark that he made. If there was 
oxer any man that was loved by the people that old King William was. I 
have seen people cry when they stood and looked at him and they would 
ha\e kissed his boots—a tine old spirit he was—and one day the advance pilot 
of Ins train was upset and some people were killed, and as he 'walked along 
and looked at it. he said something like this: “1 have believed all my life 
in the affection of my people. I have come lioxv to believe that there is just 
one thing 1 can do best to help them, and that is to educate them.” 

And I think that is where we all are to-day. We have got to educate these 
people. 

Pardon me for taking so much time, will you? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, summing up,'Mr. Wanamakor, on this 
phase of the question, I gather that your attitude is about as follows: You 
believe that the missing link between capital and labor lies in the fact that 
there is mutual prejudices and mutual misunderstandings; that the remedy 
for that is contact? That on a large scale contact can only he hoped for by 
mutual organization. Do I quote you correctly when I say that, with organi¬ 
zation on both sides you are a believer in trade agreements, and that those 
trade agreements must he respected by both sides and sacredly observed? 

Mr. VV vnamaker. I don’t know how to sign an agreement or a belief in it 
until i first read it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Assuming that the agreement is mutually sat¬ 
isfactory ? 

Mr. Wanamaker. What you say is exactly the fact. Here you have come 
from your homes and from your comforts and other duties, and you sit here 
to come in contact with people, to get information. What for? Is It for your 
pleasure or your prolit? It is for your country. Now, let us do more of that, 
and let us learn that we have got to have, if the organization is not suffi¬ 
cient, let us turn to the manufacturers’ organization, turn to the chambers 
of commerce, and say, “Why don’t you make an arbitration point before 
you have a strike? Why don’t you look at both sides of the question instead 
of just one side?” I think the finest thing I konw of in the history of our 
country is written on Samuel Adams’s tombstone, ’way up in New England, 
the single line that reads, “This man organized the Revolution.” 

Just a lot of gunners and shouting and trumpets was one thing, 1ml it 
was the organizing, and I think that is what you are after, if I understand 
it, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. To carry out your Idea, Mr. Wanamaker, that 
of chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ associations arbitrating their 
differences with labor, that, of course, would mean the recognition of labor; that 
is, the recognition of organized labor, would it not? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Why, it is an insane thing not to recognize it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You believe that organized labor ought to be 
recognized and dealt with? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In contradistinction to the situation that exists 
to-day in Colorado, where the employers absolutely refuse to recognize organized 
labor or to deal with it? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I understood you to say, Mr. Wanamaker, that you 
believed in more recreation and shorter hours for labor, and so on, to build up 
a higher standard. I)o you think the eight-hour day should prevail generally 
throughout the country? 

Mr. Wanamaker. That or less. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or less? 

Mr. Wanamaker Y r es, sir. I think it simply means the accommodation of 
the work of the public to the working people. I have studied that very closely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a man who has bad to do with large tilings and 
dealt with large numbers of employees, would you think it is almost impossible 
for the individual to-day to get anything like redress, or even a hearing as to 
redress, unless it is through some form of an organization among his fellow 
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workmen? As, for Instance, n single employee In the quarter of a million em¬ 
ployed by the United States Steel Trust, 1ms a single individual any possibility 
as an individual in that grout organization, where, unlike yourself, who are in 
your store in Philadelphia every day, and where they see you and you see them, 
those people probably never see the directors or owners ol that institution, by 
what method is it possdde for Ihem to address even an imaginary grievance 
unless it is through some form of organization, lie it. ever so crude and ever 
so bud? 

Mr. Wanamaker. It seems to me that it would not be misunderstood if I were 
to say to you that Mr. Alba Johnson, of the Baldwin Locomotive Wm ks, or 
Mr. Bromley, one of the large employers, Mr. Nathan <1. Caldwell, head of the 
Manufacturers’ Club, could answer that question bolter than i. Not that 1 do 
not want to answer. 1 want to answer some tilings that you have not asked 
me, lmt let me- 

Commissioner O'Oonneee. Here is a question that I know you ought, and l 
believe .vou do know something about. For instance, you were for several years 
tii(> Postmaster (ionoral of tlio United States. Vou had to do with practically 
half a million employees in that department, and that department is owned by 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir; 1 am in favor of the people in a good many 
things. 

Commissioner uToskeij. You heard Mr Weinstoek ask the mayor as to his 
belief on the question of public ownership? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner COonmii i„ You have dealt with one of tin* great institutions 
which the public own; do you believe we should go further and publicly mvn 
tiie public utilities, si reel cars, etc.? 

Mr. Wanamaker. i do, absolutely. 

Commissioner O't 'onnkli.. Absolutely? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes; T think that, referring to the gas works as an illus¬ 
tration, the mayor is a little too young, I think, to answer all those questions. 
But I remember very well that it was controlled by politics. It was not con¬ 
trolled— 

Commissioner O'Ciiknei.l. That is an incident, because we have hundreds of 
cases where municipal ownership lias proven successful beyond question. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir; if liie citizens controlled it, as they do the IT. G. I. 
Co., we would have cheaper gas, better gas, and an income yvhich the city does 
not have 

Commissioner O’Conneij. In the District of Columbia, where I Hvo, we only 
pay $4.50 a year for our wafer. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Mr. O’Connell, I think fluff yon are doing a great tiling 
for the country to follow out the thoughts that you have in mind in reference 
to those questions. I have no fear whatever of a Government operating its ad¬ 
ministrative. its administrative affairs by the board controlled by politics. 1 
say Unit nfter a study of it for four years. I am very confident that the way 
out for the railroads would tie for the Government to own the railroads. I 
believe it would settle their tiiumeial troubles, instead of being in combination!! 
that living about such tilings as have boon hroughl about by the New York and 
New Haven, and the Ttock Island, where masses of capital Inleresled in other 
tilings, combined and brought about those conditions, with some other things, 
perhaps, that we don’t know about. I believe if (lie railroads, tarrying the 
mail, were supplied by the Government with the cars to do it, and paid mileage, 
taking away all (he difficulties tlmt there are about the weighing of the mails, 
occurring annually, the uncertainly of getting the proper accounts, the rail¬ 
roads would he relieved of the wear and tear yvhich is covered by mileage; they 
would lie relieved of (he tear and breakage of cars which the Government would 
own and have to take care of. It would make a sulUriently large income 
to not impose upon the-whole country an increase in the cost of goods. 

It does not make any difference to yon, nor to myself, as a merchant, whether 
they raise it or not. You simply charge the Cost of your goods up and must get 
your profit above that cost. The Government does not want to Increase the cost 
of living, but it Is, under lids pressure, hound to consider the cost. 

I think the ownership by the Government of the parcel post will greatly 
serve the people, it is not at its best yet. It is not fair to expect it of the 
Postmaster General, lmt lie Is making progress. I think that will serve the 
people who could not be served at all by the express companies. The express 
companies are bound right—-what I would say. something that built themselves 
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into the railroad companies that they should have done, or should have worked 
themselves. I am thinking for the country and not for capital in these answers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Speaking of that point, Mr. Wauamaker, I 
haw heard you quoted, while Postmaster General, that there were four power¬ 
ful reasons why tiie parcel post could not he introduced: One was the Wells, 
Fargo Express Co., and the other the Adams Express Co., and the third the 
American Express Co., and I have forgotten the fourth. 

Mr. W an Ait ak eb. The Southern. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The Southern. 

Mr. Wanamakek. Yes, sir; it was true. 1 tried very hard to get something 
dime. One thing was the postal savings. Jt is for the greatest comfort of the 
people to get a place where they are sure of their money. In two years’ time, 
when I was working on it, 1 thought we would be aide to get $100,01)0,000. 

I Hiring the lirsl two years we got more than that. I believe in the next live years 
I tie Government will have $.' 00 , 000,000 there. You reduce your postage to 1 
cent, you will when the Government owns the cars, the mail cars, and pays tho 
mileage, .just the same as you can measure any other product that the people 
have to sell. 

1 believe the day is coming when we can reduce m half the price we are pay¬ 
ing for the telegraph. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Wauamaker. you stated in your answer to one 
of the questions, or probably of your own volition that, in your opinion, (tie 
unions devote all their time, or nearly all, to the question of wages. Do you 
believe the subject of wages is an important one to the working people? 

Mr. Wanamakek. Of the utmost importance; hut the man who spends liis 
time trying to get his salary raised generally fails in it. lie lias got to tie an 
earner.' 1 don’l agree at all With statements thill were made here yesterday. 
U is not a question whether a man is lazy, or drunk, or whether he is a poor 
workman—llial is the question. It is all of that. You are very good to me to 
give me a chance to quality my statements. 

$o far as 1 know, 1 ought to say some labor unions may have other work 
that I don't know anything about, but so far as I know- 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that tho unions have bc-un at alt effec¬ 
tive in raising wages in the United Stales? 

Mr. Wanamakek. That is a very difficult question to answer. I am not sure 
that 1 have had sufficient experience. I think at the time that litis building 
was going on it cost me a great deal of money that was wasted, so far as I 
was concerned, but the sympathetic strikes. I had an agreement with every 
contractor that they would not enter into any .sympathetic strikes, hut my 
buibliug stood idle, and 1 hud to wait until they got ready to settle some strike 
in New York City somewhere. 

I am not answering that with any bias, my friend. I should suppose that the 
labor unions would have a natural right to resist any concerted action on the 
part of builders or of capitalists to stop a public work, or to take away tiieir 
employees. I would feel as if I hud a right to strike a man that was strik¬ 
ing me. 

Commissioner Lennon. You are, in your own mind, satisfied as to the effec¬ 
tiveness of the work of the trade-unions as to raising wages? You are not cer¬ 
tain as to whether they have or not? 

Mr. Wanamakek. Oh, I flunk tlmt, as you put it to me again, I think prob¬ 
ably some of tin' different trades have raised wages. The effect of their plan 
which I do not like and don't think is wise for them is to limit (he number that 
shall tie employed in the paper-hanging trade or in the plumbing trade. 

Commissioner J.ennon. We!!, if you were shown that those alleged limita¬ 
tions are not realities, but the theories of those that do not belong to the unions 
and wild have not studied it, I suppose you would accept the evidence if it were 
sufficient ? 

Mr. Wanamakek. I would not only do that, but I would thank you for giving 
it to me. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe in what we term the Australian ballot 
system ? 

Mr. Wanamakek. Let me see If I understand it. Explain it to me. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, the system of ballot that lias been in effect, 
more or less, during the last 15 or 20 years, whereby the citizen can vote a 
secret ballot, without being known to the politicians or union leaders—you be¬ 
lieve in that kind of a ballot? 
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Mr. Wanamakkb. I do; yes, $ir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know where it originated and with whom it 
originated? 

Mr. Wanamaker. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner Lennon, f will tell you, so that you can verily it, if you desire. 
It originated with (he trade-unionists of Australia. They wore the originators 
of it. 

Mr. Wanamaker. What has been the effect of it; may 1 ask that, for my 
information? 

Commissioner Lennon. The effect of it? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. The effect of the Australian ballot, or the secret bal¬ 
lot, wherever it lias been used has been to elevate citizenship. 

Mr. Wanamaker. You are on the right truck when you do that. I am in 
favor of the Australian ballot. 

Commissioner Lennon. I am sure, without asking the question, you are favor¬ 
able to general education of all the children of our country in the public 
schools and wherever opportunity presents itself? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Well, sir, at the present time the hoard of education of 
this city is unfortunate enough to ha\e me for one of its members. 

Commissioner Lennon. I am glad of it. I want to call your attention to tin* 
fact that practically the first lorce of any magnitude in organized society, either 
in this country or (treat Britain, to stand tor compulsory education and public 
schools was organized labor. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I)o you know what part the unions have taken in tin* 
securing of factory-inspection laws, protection against lire, and protection 
against the injury h.\ machinery through tin* introduction of safety appliances? 
Are you aware of the activity of tin* unions in that held of endeavor? 

Mr. W an a m a k eii. Somewhat so; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is that commendable? 

Mr. Wanamaker. Very. 

Commissioner Lennon. You find that while it is true that the question of 
wages is probably the leading factor for which the unions strive, they strive 
for all the things that good men and good women are working for in the world 
as ot r anizations. I just wanted to call your attention to that. 

Mr 'Vanamakkb. You are simply continuing w'lmt I have said, that there is 
a great new tide raised for the study of human welfare. I am looking at that 
building. You will forgive me if I still have my eyes on it while you are cross¬ 
quest lolling me? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Wanamaker. I felt that public buildings, where so many people worked 
in the factories and where there are so many in masses that their lives should 
be safeguarded, and I was the first man to put on a plan for a building, fire 
towers, built of brick and stone, tilings that could not burn, and when they 
took that to the public buildings and put if on a plan, and the present director 
of public works, being now in my employ, and whom I knew very well, was the 
means of having it passed by the legislature, so lar ns factories are concerned; 
so you see I am very familiar with that 

We have four towers, rooms half the size of this, built of brick and of asphalt, 
or stone pavements, and stairs of stone, on iron horses that are practically 
smoke proof, and you and I, if we were sitting there to-day and there was an 
alarm of tire and wo were on the top floor we would he safer than anybody on 
the bottom floor, because in a single minute and a quarter, no matter where 
you were, you could get into the open towers and get down quicker than you 
could on the lower floor. So you see we are working together. 

Let us do more than that. This kind of information that we are having here 
to-day will go into the newspapers and do us all good. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you fa\or the establishment by law of a 
body In the State of Pennsylvania to make a study of great industrial conflicts 
that arise, or we are threatened with, to tell the people where the truth lay 
exactly? Not to arbitrate it as an official body, to go In with power of a 
court, but to make an investigation and tell the people just where the right and 
wrong was so far as human minds could do that? 

Mr. Wanamaker. I should take it that would be the result of hearing both 
tides of the case; it would come through an unbiased arbitration. Certainly any 
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information that can bo gotten from any source to help to get the people closer 
together and to have a greater sympathy with each other. Now, you take the 
building people, for example; it would not make any difference to them, so far 
as t can tell, whether after we got the building built whether we had the busi¬ 
ness to occupy it; but take the employees of our store, Mr. Woinstock; every 
section is interested in and are assisting you if they are on the right basis. 

I want to give you just one thought that perhaps has not come to you. 
Yesterday, I think it was, Commissioner O'Connell asked me whether we had 
any connection with tin 1 public-school system in our education. I said we had 
not, and yet we have, in this sense: There is a change, one of the changes 
that I speak of, in this other river of, not doubt, but of experience that is 
ilowlng, is that people who are getting education in colleges, they used to 
think that anything that soiled their hands was beneath them to undertake. 
Those people art' now coming into the factories and into the workshops and into 
business. Our public schools in this city are sending out volunteers. Well, I 
will say, first, that we have none too soon come to undertake a vocational edu¬ 
cation as well as the academic education. In other words, not simply to fill 
anyone with books, hut to till them with purposes and to call out whatever they 
art* fit for and try to guide them to it. Along that line here conie the fine 
young women of the girls’ normal school; they come into the business after 
their studies in the morning, and they have four hours a day, go on the pay 
roll, get some pay from the real business. They first go with the teacher, who 
endeavors to find out whether they intend to be business people. If they do 
not, why should they spend their time? 

Then, what are the features of a buyer, if you please. If that is what they are 
for? What must they learn ? If it is to he a saleslady, that it is not just a happy- 
go-lucky thing; they first must learn the principles of it. Of this school that 
runs, half a year will pass so easily—when you say to young people of 18 years 
who are In school—see what it means. You have not simply taught them from 
a blackboard or from some speeches, from a professor that comes and tells of 
something he has taught in other schools. lie lias the individual attention of a 
toucher, but the best of it all is that you get that which you can not get In the 
ordinary school. The boy gets down to bis task, and he understands something 
about equation of payments; he can average an account; he understands about 
discounts, and when it comes to textiles, why, he knows something about them. 
He goes down and handles them and takes them to pieces. You see, first it is a 
school of teaching, and second it is practice, flight away he is started ou that 
in which he is to spend his life. That is where you want to use all these estab¬ 
lishments. Excuse me for rising. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One more question, if we dare to impose further 
on your good nature. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Not at all. I have my two men here in case you want 
them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There are those in the Uni led Stales who be¬ 
lieve that one of the remedies for a certain kind of industrial unrest is the* 
enactment of a minimum wage for women, especially for women, because, w'hile 
unions have their organizations behind them to establish a minimum wage for 
men, the women, as a rule, are not organized, and hence are subject to exploita¬ 
tion at the hands of unfair employers, breeding discontent and unrest. There 
are many who believe that one remedy lies in establishing a legal minimum wage 
for women. The advocates of that idea have thus far been successful in initiat¬ 
ing it in, I think, first, (lie State of Massachusetts, then later in Oregon, Wash¬ 
ington. California, Wisconsin, and, so far ns I know, several other States. It 
is still, however, in an experimental stage. It is not old enough to have demon¬ 
strated as yet. As a large employer of female labor, the commission would be 
very glad indeed to get the benefit of >our judgment as to whether a legal mini¬ 
mum wage—whether you believe a legal minimum wage for women is good or 
had. 

Mr. Wanamaker. Well, I can only give you my own thought about it. When 
I w as si boy the best situation I could get to go into was the establishment of Dean 
Lewis’s father, who made Ids admirable speech here yesterday; the most that 
you could get as a boy would ho $50 for the first year. The next year you would 
bo lucky if you would gel $100. 

Times were different, and Mr. Stewart had a store on Broadway that in its 
time was the greatest of all the stores. He would not employ women. I think 
he had them, perhaps a very few of them, in the fitting department. 
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He would not employ anybody but men. Ills system, too. was that bo lmd a 
grievance against a man that was at all neglectful, lie would tear a little piece 
of paper like 11ns up, mark on it, and toll the man to go upstairs to the otbce, and 
lie was dismissed without a minute’s notice. 

All that is changed now. You are coming to a new condition of things where 
we say every woman is worth just the same. I think that is a dishonoring ol‘ 
women. You take those normal-school girls who have got their education, they 
Pave been taught to write, they have been taught figures. A great many people 
have not had that opportunity. They have gone to work in a manulactory, and 
their lingers have become sore and stiff from the kind of work they had to do 
with their looms. You put them on the same level What is the effect on an 
employer? He does not take the mill girl; she has not got the chance she had 
before, because she has got to produce $8 a week, if you like. If she had Hie 
chance to come in and learn, if she could go up in any of the schools and limber 
up her fingers and open up some things she had never thought of she might 
become one of t\ie best people you have. Wo have many people like that. I 
would like to introduce you to some that commenced washing dishes, if you 
piease, and now got thousands of dollars in salaries, because they have learned 
it—they have learned it in the business 

Now, I think you do harm when you compel employers to pay for what they 
do not get. 'there ought to he some limitations, there ought to be something 
which you—if that can not be overlooked, or that they can not he crowded hack- 
ward, it would he all right. 

Commissioner O’Oonnet.l. Mr. Warm maker, should not the girl be protected 
against the unfair employer who has no regard at all for how she may live? 

Mr. Wanamaker. We hear a great deal of that. I am sitting here answering 
you the same as if I had been subptenaed and the same as if I were under oath. 
If I had to point to where that sort of thing was going on, or had gone on in the 
years, 1 should he a very poor witness. It is not that I have not had my eyes 
open I believe that there is not a had woman in rite world unless there is a had 
man. I think if you wanted to put shadows on anybody, I would put it on the 
man. Ami as for the women, they can not do the kind of work that is to he 
done in a store like that and lead an Improper life. Very well. Now, sup¬ 
posing you are not giving them enough to support them, who knows it but your¬ 
self? When that person is employed you found out how they are situated. They 
live at home. The girls that need employment, their greatest hindrance is the 
girl that wants to work that doesn't need the money and that has her home; 
but it is ad right. Everybody should learn to work. I mean to say that the 
employee— I he people do not take into consideration how they are situated, and 
their salary is graded accordingly, and they raise their own salaries by their 
faithfulness, which is evidenced, first, by their regularity; second, by their 
growth; and, third, by what they produce; and every good employer, for his own 
Interest, takes care of his people. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I take it, Mr. Wanamaker, that what—from 
what you have said as to that you believe that an arbitrary minimum wage 
for women would work a disadvantage to the inexperienced worker who would 
try to get employment; that is to say, it is possible to get experienced women 
at the minimum wage? 

Mr. Wanamaker. It shuts out all of a class of people that are not well con¬ 
sidered in the world. You take a girl that has good taste, and she will make 
very simple things ami make herself look very beautiful. Take another girl 
who has been brought up where there are a lot of children, and she has not 
learned to take care of herself, ami she is very shy, and she may have more 
ability than the other woman, hut she is going to suffer from it. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Hut supposing that in the minimum-wage law 
there was a certain amount of llexihility, discretionary power with the commis¬ 
sion, and the minimum wage would he based either on age, a graduated scale, 
or on experience with a graduated scale? 

Mr. Wanamaker. How would you ever get the ages of the women, I want 
to know? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, you will get them when it is to their 
Interest to give them to you. 

Mr. Wanamaker. I am very doubtful. 

Now, answering your question, I think that, as an experiment, we ought not 
omit it. It is supposed by people who are very wise that it is the best thing to 
do. I believe about that just as I believe about supporting our President of 
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„... United Suites. He is our President; and wherever there is a law we 

"'Mr.'‘wAVXMXKK^u'luKht to he tried; and I think the next step would he 
to graduate it. . , 

Tionirilledd'he atlod'Huinee to take in the person that 

V, ' v Supposing some . .pie have «»■« stru.^y onuugL 

have---a -rent prelena.ee for men in Hie employ. as Mi. Stew.ut, l is 
e e si st I,he- in the world to take the high-si hoot hoys, and the selio.d 

^iiojrjor^t.'iari'ie .n;.r &V* i;; T 

h-y opportunities, and I think ! 3 rt 

ME luiivhi.nk tZ'A' ^ T.nnin^Xiru'^uniiiUer. 

fn ul!;mn;slmw f in'LMaa" U |'understand your men are preparing some data 
‘"Mr'w'v-M "k‘k» ‘VlW: some oiT'is'i.ere And 1 renew my invitation 

of tV ii'iVi mit^aiiv^taiyers'i'r'niaTi'iigia's^anit'.iust'slm 'o?' , | hein umlh.ns 

bvi Hanking Association, were submitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman VV kin stock. Thank jou very much. 



EXHIBITS, 


COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

[Released for publication morning papers, Sunday, May 10.] 

Unkmplov mknt. 

fl’y Moirls I*. (Vote, director, <1*pnrl inont of public work*. being the fourth in “Great 
municipal ptublein.s, ' soiir* initiated by I’rof. Simon ratten.] 

“Unemployment "—in the one word is summed up a problem of tremendous 
importance to any industrial city. Tt is moreover a problem to be faced by our 
generation. Mo other obstacle to our growth as an industrial center is less 
likely, however, to he successfully combated unless our leaders—industrial, 
educational, and religious—keep our attention focused upon it. On the other 
hand, it can be confidently asserted that there is no one of the unfortunate con¬ 
ditions of our industrial life more possible of control than this one, if manu¬ 
facturers, educators, the laboring class, and others interested will so view it. 

There should he excluded from the present discussion the type of unemploy¬ 
ment resulting from “hard limes," changes in the tariff, or world-wide fluctua¬ 
tions in trade. We have in mind rather what might be called chronic unem¬ 
ployment and casual emplo.\ment. Even during good times, and, of course, to 
a greater degree during a\erago and poor times, there is a large amount of 
actual unemployment of types and due to muses that are almost ignored in 
popular discussion of the subject. It is to these phases of the problem that 
special attention should he directed. 

Purlin last winter the greater part of the talk on this subject has been about 
employing m bureaus—private, municipal, and State, and even National. There 
is an important field for such agencies if they can he organized in harmony 
with democratic ideals. They arc at best, however, only mitigating agencies 
and cover but a small part of the whole held. Such agencies will he prin¬ 
cipally of use as emergency measures during those times when conditions of 
trade are upset. 

We in the United States have progressed far enough along the path of 
civilization to make it advisable in discussing such problems as this to put the 
emphasis on what happens when conditions are normal. We have great 
sympathy for those who are thrown out of employment by changes In national 
policy or by the invention of new machines, or by other unusual causes over 
which neither the worker nor the employer has much control. The object of 
this paper, however, is to call attention to the fact that the great burden of 
unemployment under which this and every other industrial center groans is 
due rather to the blindness of individuals, to tradition, to lack of organization, 
and other causes, which, if studied, can very largely he removed. Such study 
should enlist the interest of the employing class as well as those they employ. 
We are too apt to look upon anything like the unemployment problem that is 
fundamentally troublesome in industrial conditions as due to what are known 
in insurance circles as “ acts of Cod.” We accept such conditions as having 
been imposed in the general scheme of things and not to he successfully com¬ 
bated. We do not realize how largely we human beings are responsible for 
what is wrong. 

There has been going on in this country for a number of years past experi¬ 
mental work in this field which would indicate that practically all of the 
burdensome chronic unemployment can be prevented if wo make up our minds 
we are going to do it. Let mo give just a few examples of the kind of unem¬ 
ployment I have in mind : 


38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 
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Molly Brown is engaged on piecework and 1ms been in the habit of making 
$8 a week. If during the first days of the week she Is given what are known 
as “fat jobs” and has already earned her $8 by Thursday night, the fore¬ 
woman sees to it that she gets little or no work on Friday or Saturday. 
Why? Because if Molly should earn $1) or perhaps $10 at piece rate this week 
the forewoman is afraid that she will begin to rate herself as a .$9 or $10 
girl, and that would be troublesome. The net result from an economic stand¬ 
point is two days of unemployment. 

.. Again, in eeitain textile mills, it is the practice to carry on the pay roll a 
larger number of men than can be given work at any given time. This is done 
usually from two motnes. The manufacturer wants to be sure of his help 
when he needs them for getting out orders. On the other hand, he has a kindly 
interest in his men and feels that to keep a certain number of his men on part 
time is better than actually to discharge some of them. In both attitudes it 
seems to me the manufacturer is mistaken. Through lowering the average net 
pay of ins employees, he reduces tiie eflieioney of his plant. On the other hand, 
lie demoralizes the workers through training them to casual or interrupted 
employment, 'fins practice is so general in some communities that a large per¬ 
centage of the workers is capable of continued employment. After they have 
been engaged for a certain number of weeks, or at most months, they have to 
lay off. They can not stand the strain of even a relati\el> short workday if 
continued week after week. (Vrtain other manufacturers who do not like the 
idea of laying men off for whole days at a time, or even one day, accomplish 
tlie same result by shutting down one or more departments early in the after¬ 
noon. Of course, the net result is the same, it would 1 m* a good deal better 
both for the manufacturer and Ins men If the number of employees should lie 
kept chronically below rather than above the number to whom full time can 
be paid. 

Another cause of unemployment is what seems like a wrong conception of 
the relations between selling and manufacturing. During the last 20 years 
the importance of selling as compared to manufacturing has been apparently 
greatly exaggerated. The selling end usually controls. The thought seems to 
be that the operations of the selling staff at any one time is limited But there 
goes with this the assumption that whatever tin* selling staff can accomplish 
must be met by the manufacturing end of the business and tins whether il 
involves cutting the output m half or doubling it. It may mean doubling the 
number of employees engaged on manufacturing and making them work time 
and half time, or it may mean discharging half the employees. The attitude 
should he that both the selling and manufacturing arms of a business should 
have like opportunities but like responsibilities. The selling force should be 
so organized that they can keep the manufacturing side going, so that day to 
day, week to week, and month to month fluctuations in the number of em¬ 
ployees do not occur. Obviously, this is not a problem in which a 100 per cent 
result can he obtained, but m many establishments with which I am familiar, 
overtime lias been practically cut out and rush seasons have disappeared. 

In one shoe concern they have a special department which during dull seasons 
•makes standard lines at a somewhat reduced cost These goods are disposed 
of through special selling agepems and are manufactured only in order to 
equalize the load and to keep men employed when otherwise they would lie 
laid off. This same concern lias six men in the field in different parts of the 
world studying and trying to anticipate ns far ahead as possible tile demands 
of the market. These men do not sol I They shnply observe trade conditions 
in order to get the earliest possible 1 notice of either a heightened or lowered 
or changed demand. This reduces the amount of unnecessary manufacturing. 
It notifies employers long in advance of forces operating toward a change in 
the number of employees in any department or in the establishment as a whole. 
It frequently happens that those forces when anticipated can be counteracted. 
It is almost impossible to conceive that under good management there is any 
necessity for such violent changes in the number of employees as we have seen 
during this last winter. Some years ago in Philadelphia one concern operating 
in a standard line had approximately 19,(MX) employees on January 1 and 
between 8,(MM) and 9,(XM) employees working part time six weeks later. Lack 
of organization could be the only possible excuse for such a tragedy. It would 
be indeed a wonderful industrial community that could absorb men laid off 
at any such rate as this. 
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The study of this problem in the shoe concern above referred to lias been 
(ruins on for 10 years. The concern had an output last year of considerably 
over $10,000,000 and is very successful. While in the shoe trade generally 
8 to 10 weeks a year is considered a conservative estimate of the period of 
unemployment, this concern has reduced it, through its studies, to less than 
5 pur cent, which includes the regular vacation period allowed every employee. 

Another cause of these more insidious t;.pcs of unemployment is the fact that 
most workers know h<nv to do but one thing. When 1 served my apprenticeship 
its a machinist I was 'associated with men who were boring null hands, hythe 
hands, vise hands, or Something else. In oilier words, they secured their liv'oli- 
hood by operating practically one type of machine. Obviously, when then: 
was no work for this particular type of machine they were laid off. Ill some 
of the industries with which 1 lune been asso ( mind since that time, there lias 
been created the organizalion for teaching people Imw to do as many things 
as they are capable of learning, if work of one kind runs out, they can be 
shifted on to .something else. Notwithstanding the general impression to the 
contrary, there is no reason why this scheme can not lie practiced as a part 
of the shop procedure winch the labor unions hold is the best adapted to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of the worker. There must lie the broadest possible 
assurance that tins will never lie done in order to cut wages. (Jood faith in 
iiiis ns m every other matter is at the root of high ellirioney. In one establish¬ 
ment that I know, owing to tins coaching in doing more limn one thing, none 
of the women employees were laid off for an hour during the year lOltt. The 
entire force was kepi engaged. There had accompanied this change flu average 
increase ill wages among the workers affected ot about 2ft per cent, (me con¬ 
cern which does not believe in welfare work employs a factory nurse. Her 
work costs $1.(50 pel- cmplovcc per year. Her main job is to keep the workers 
well so that they can make full tune. Will any one ijucstion that she ts a 
good “buy"? I kmnv throe small concerns in a small town who jointly employ 
a nurse. 

10%erv country in the world is discussing the minimum wage. Invariably the 
discussion hinges on the proper amount to lie paid a man or ft woman for a 
week's service. 1 want to submit that it will not he many years before this will 
give way to a discussion as to what constitutes a proper annual compensation 
for men'and women. After all, what I am interested in is my annual income. 
This hs file vital tiling with my fellow workers in every grade. You cun give a 
man oi woman $20 a week, but if you employ bun only six months in the year 
and lie is unable to secure employment from anybody else for the remainder of 
the year his actual weekly income is $10. Tins is an extreme east', bill every¬ 
one ran suggest abuses in his own experience which illustrate the principle. 
The manager of tt eoncern employing $00 employees told me recently that he lmd 
given orders Unit he should lie shown at the end of each quarter tile average 
weekly wage for the entire quarter of every employee, and lie expects to set' the 
same thing at the end of the year. This employer feels Hint Ins employees are 
to iie permanent employees. They are members of his industrial family, in 
whose prosperity lie is vitally interested. lie has reached the conclusion in¬ 
evitable under scientific management that if tie is going to lx* prosperous he 
must pay hign wages and have high-ehiss people working for him. He must 
make quite an investment ill educaliug every such employee. It is to tills em¬ 
ployer's interest to hold this asset in his own employ. It is to the interest of tile 
worker so educated to stay where lie can make the most of his accomplish¬ 
ments. On tile other band, I have before me the case of an employer who re¬ 
tires his entire staff once in every two years. Hfficient management under such 
conditions is impossible. The lower the ('lass of labor the less the importance 
which seems to attach to permanence and continuity of employment. 

To sum it up, it would tie a great and good tiling if sunn* citizens or group of 
citizens would establish at the University of Pennsylvania a chair on unemploy¬ 
ment, the function of which would lie to organize a study of the causes of ixitli 
the chronic and the exceptional types of unemployment and make suggestions to 
our manufacturers and workers as to ttie best means of reducing it. 

Inasmuch as the problem of unemployment is absolutely tied up to that of 
efficiency, and interwoven with it, it is one that will have to he solved. Those 
industrial communities that do not bear their part in its solution will inevitably 
suffer the consequences. A successful outcome will only he possible if the work 
is undertaken as n joint responsibility of both the employer and their men. 
Both sides must bring to its solution the broadest spirit of sympathy and zeal. 
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COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

I Letter to Cooke from Mary Van Kloeck.] 

Committee on Women’s Work ok Russell Sack Foundation, 

Ncu- York, March 11, IDllf. 

Mr. Mourns L. Cooke, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

My 1)eau Mil Cooke: 1 am afraid that I am too lato to bo any use to you in 
connection with your lecture on irregular employment. I am ah aid that I have 
not applied the principles of scientific management in my work the last few 
weeks, for I lmvo allowed some important things to he snowed under because of 
some unexpected demands upon my time. 

Recently we made an Investigation of Italian girls In industry in New York, 
in connection with which a small group of families were visited at frequent 
intervals of a month or six weeks in order to learn something about the regu¬ 
larity of Income. The report of this investigation is not yet prepared, so I can 
only give you some stray notes from our cards: 

Rose, a flower maker, earning $0 a week, was the chief support of her old 
father and mother, with whom she lived. Her brother, earning $10 a week, 
gave only $5 for his hoard. lie was a drunkard, and could not be depended 
upon for any real responsibility in connection w-itli the family. Occasionally 
the old mother did a little irregular home work, making cheap leaves for an 
artlficial-tlower factory. Here are some notes taken from the investigator’s 
record of her visits: 

January. —Rose said that she had worked in so many different places that 
she could not even remember the addresses, but for the past six years she had 
worked in one factory. “ l like the place,” she said, “ because they give you 
steady work. Hut they are terribly slack now, and 1 am awiully scared they 
will lay me off. The worry makes my head ache so I can not sleep nights. 
Last week there w T as no work. I wish 1 could get another job. I manage to get 
along with about 80 cents a day for food for the family. I have to buy sherry 
for my mother, and beef tea. The doctor says if you don’t give her nourish¬ 
ing food you will have to pay it out in medicine.” 

February. —Visitor called in the evening; found Rose pale and worn out. 
‘‘My mother has been sick the last three weeks. It has been awful. I had to 
stay home from work. There Is nobody else to take care of her. What else 
could I do? My father is too old and all bent over with the rheumatism. He 
tries to help me with the cooking, hut it doesn’t taste like anything. 1 had to 
stay up nights with my mother. She almost died. Now r I owe the doctor $111, 
hut 1 told him to-day that he would have to wait, and lie said lie would. I 
haven’t paid my rent yet. I told the landlord I would give it to him next week, 
hut I don’t know where I can get the money. We had to lmy medicine for my 
mother; then the doctor said to give her nourishing food. My father and I 
don’t need much, so we give her sherry and beef tea, which the doctor ordered. 
1 am all worn out now. I iccnt to the factory when my mother first got sick 
and asked them to giro me some work home . The forelady was kind of ugly. 
1 got some work, but when I took it hack last Saturday they only paid me $3. 
I went to work to-day. My mother is a little better, and I was awfully scared 
that I would lose my job if I stayed airay any longer. My mother is also 
afraid that I will lose my job, so she says to me this morning that I had better 
go to the factory again. She worries awfully about the rent. She can’t sleep 
for It. My brother came home drunk last week, just the day when my mother 
was the worst. The doctor saw it. and spoke to him. He is getting worse and 
worse. I wish 1 could get a better job. T haven’t been to Dr. Stella again. 
What’s the use, when I can’t keep the diet? ” 

April. —The report this month showed that the girl was laid off, not because 
of slack season, hut because the faetory burned down. Thereafter she went 
from place to place, holding the positions for brief periods, as the slack season 
was coming on in all establishments. 

In July the visitor reported that she had spent a whole week looking for 
work unsuccessfully, and had actually threatened suicide. She had to go in 
debt for rent and economize as much ns possible on food, and tinally a social 
settlement had come to the rescue and sent her away to the country, paying 
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the equivalent of wages while she was gone. She was in a serious condition 
physically. 

The Burbutta family suffered seriously from income ilactuations, but the in¬ 
vestigator reported that unemployment was due not to irregular work In this 
family but mainly to sickness and minor ailments. During these periods of 
unemployment the food expenditures were cut down to fit the income, and part 
of the rent usually went unpaid. Money was borrowed also from relatives. 

Another family is described by our investigators as ha\ing been strong and 
healthy men when they first arrived in this country, hut now they are in poor 
physical condition, two children Inning died of tuberculosis and the mother 
iuiwng now an advanced case. IIa\ing no income to count on because of fre¬ 
quent slack weeks, they live from hand to mouth and can not develop very 
efficient plans of management. They take a lodger, who adds to the conges¬ 
tion of the household. They gather wood free of cost, but they buy coal by 
the pail, the most expensive way. They are always in debt to friends, and 
usually behind in the payment of their rent. 

In another family the work of the husband was so irregular that the mother 
was obliged to go into a factory, in addition to doing the housework. She 
worked in the alteration department of a large department store, hut two or 
three months every year she was laid off. Sometimes she has been able to 
sine enough to tide her over slack season, hut the margin between income and 
what she counts as living expenses is so low that in case of sickness of anv 
member of the family during the busy season her small savings disappear, and 
she looks forward to the slack season with dread. 

The investigator wrote: “It is usually difficult to find a job in slack season, 
and being laid off means the nervous strain of uncertainty, the wear and tear of 
irregular work, and peihaps working for lower wages in a cheap shop in a line 
of work to which site is not accustomed.” One of her boys is becoming a con¬ 
firmed drifter, because l.e was laid off on account of slack season, was out of 
work for a long time, and since then has found only temporary jobs. The 
rooms were kept spotlessly clean, but so close was the margin of income that 
the rooms wore always cold m winter because of the necessary economy in 
fuel. The investigator wrote further: “There is no time and energy for 
planning. Food is bought in bits to and from work; a few cents’ worth of 
fruit and vegetables from the pushcarts; a little meat from the butchers; a 
stop at he grocers for the rest.” The mother in this family kept a detailed 
account et her expenditures for two weeks. The first week was after a period 
of slack time and hard luck. She had economized on food, the gas hill had not 
been paid for four months, and she had had to borrow money toward the rent. 
The second week was after a month of steady work, when all debts bad been 
paid oft', showing the desire of the family to keep out of debt when their em¬ 
ployment was regular. 

These are very casual notes, dictated in a scattered way. I know of no bet¬ 
ter pictures of what happens at the time of unemployment than those given in 
the hooks of Sydney and Beatrice Weld), with which you are doubtless familiar. 
I think that all the descriptions tell the same story, that when slack season 
comes clothing can not he bought, expenses for food must be reduced, and debts 
must, be incurred tor such fixed charges as rent. The demoralizing effect upon 
the worker is similar to the effect of any uncertainty accompanied by great 
anxiety. It develops either a habit of worry or a spirit of recklessness. The 
effect on the women of the family, who have Hie responsibility for planning the 
income, is that it gives them no chance to become skilled managers. All the 
influence is toward Inefficiency and had management. 

May I not have a copy of your lecture? I know that I should find it ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. 

Sincerely, yours, 


Mart Van Ivleeck. 
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COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

Processes mentioned in advertisements for bindery women in New York World 
on Sundays and Wednesdays from duly 1, 11)08, to June 30, 1909. 

(Women In tho bookbinding Trade, by Mary Van Kleook ] 


1’roceHse.s of work for which workers were wanted. 


Times each 
process was 
mentioned. 


Hand folding. 

Wire-stitching. . . ... . 

Machine folding (point folder, drop roll, etc ) and knocking up 
‘denoial,” “allround,” “experienced,” "generally useful,”etc . 
Numbering, perforating, paging, chock-end printing-. . 

Hand gathering.. .. . . . 

llatid and bench hewing (full and half-bound woik). 

Feeding ruling machine . 

8ilk-.sttlchmg, looping, .stringing cards. 

Inserting (hand). 

Hand pasting. 

Tipping, covering, paper siding. 

learners. . 

Forewomen. . . 

Wrapping, examining, mailing, shipping. 

Macliui' 1 sewing (including “cutting oiT”). 

Collating. 

Gold leaf laving. 

Head trimming. . 


311 
102 
Xfi 
76 
05 
5b 
47 
4fl 
43 
37 
34 
32 
31 
2t. 
2.1 
20 
11 
12 


Total, 


1,U<>4 


COOKE EXHIBIT NO. 5. 

Unemployment Notes Regarding Root 1 and Shoe Manufacturing Industry. 

[. UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Result in? from— 

A. Son so nn I demand for product where employees are laid off and work on 
short time for n considerable period. 

Note -In the nmjorilv of shoe* lactones, particularly in the large shoe ('(‘li¬ 
ters. this causes shoe workers to he unemployed for periods ranging from 8 to Hi 
weeks per annum; in some eases more than this Many of the employees are 
laid (df entirely, hut more often are obliged to work on very short time and al 
greatly reduced wages 

How improved .— (1) By education of distributors to a realization that in the 
Ion? run this lost time has to be paid for in the product and by getting their 
cooperation with this company by working on monthly estimates put in at the 
beginning of the season In busy periods customers who order above their 
previous estimates are cut down on deliveries m favor of customers whose esti¬ 
mates art* not overrun Customers are not held strictly to monthly estimates, 
but failure to follow them is regarded as a sales problem and is freely discussed. 

(2) By the manufacturer of special goods, made up without orders and sold 
through a special department created for that purpose. This department sells 
goods only when allotted to it, and sells (hem through special distributing 
channels, giving special values and special terms. 

(8) By distributing through both wholesale and large retail trade whose 
deliveries come at different periods. 

B Frequent changes in standard daily production policy of factories according 
to volume of orders in sight. 

Note —Many factories have no standard daily production basis, but change 
frequently, taking on or laying off help ns needed. Roughly estimated, this 
cause's unemployment of from two to four weeks per annum; in many cases 
much more. 

Ifow improved —(]) By adopting and holding absolutely to a uniform stand¬ 
ard daily production basis for each factory. Many of our factories have run 
for periods of several years, putting into the factory each day a production 
varying not over 1 per cent. 
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(2) When orders do not in a monthly period or block equal the factory ca¬ 
pacity, by tilling in with special stock good* in small quantities, to be distributed 
through special department previously mentioned. (See I-A, item 3.) 

(3) When goods needed to till monthly delivery blocks are necessary, by ask¬ 
ing distributors to send in orders on staples to till shortages. 

IT. LOST TIME OF EMPLOYEES THROUGH DATLY AND HOURLY INTERRUPTIONS. 

Resulting from— 

A. Employes coming in late; lost time inconsiderable. 

How improved .11 By “ in-late-pass system,” proper investigation by fore¬ 
man, and discipline where needed. 

B. Employees going out or being laid off early, due to lack of work or stock. 
(Estimates lost time two to five weeks.) 

How im pro red .— (1) By organizing material purchasing ami supply system, 
based on predetermined sheet system, which gives purchasing departments 
ample time to purchase all material to exactly meet daily requirements and 
to know absolutely when goods must he delivered in the various departments 
to meet the product in which this material will be needed. 

(2) By adopting a predetermined standard daily production and by bolding 
iigully to it foremen are enabled to compute accurately the number of em¬ 
ployees needed on each job. 

(3) Predetermination of employees needed on each o]>era1ion is facilitated 
by tad that all work is piecework, based on standard average production oi 
ojM*rations. 

(' Isist time due to fluctuations on special operations or in special depart¬ 
ments. due to variation in the class of product (Estimated lost time one-half 
week) (Note: Estimate 10 |ht cent ot employees lose 5 hours a week, 50 
w<*eks a year, equal one-half week.) 

How implored - ( I ) By system of routing work into factories, not only 
uniformly in pairs per day, hut also uniformly in pairs per day in certain 
types of product, such as patent leather shoes, bluchers, tan cult, button boots, 
etc Wbeie production on these items vary whole operations or departments 
inav work under badly fluctuating loads. By routing such types ot work into 
the lactory at a uniform rate per day for predetermined periods these oimtu- 
tions are given a steady production, as well as the operations through which 
the '»tal production passes. 

Th i ' are many other ways similar to the above by which unemployment 
problems on special operations or departments can be wholly or partially 
solved. By keeping constantly In mind the necessity for steady employment 
it is usually possible to bring about good or reasonably good conditions. 

To secure vacations for employees the entire business is shut down for the 
Fourth of July week, giving employees an opportunity to get rested just 
bet ore the hot weather. 

June and November are most ditlicnlt months We formerly closed four 
days in June and four days in November tor slock taking. This was dis¬ 
continued several years ago. Except for this inventory period there have been 
only one or two seasons in 10 years when factories have been closed, and 
then only for one to four day periods 


LANDIS EXHIBIT. 

The Henry Phipps Institute, 

Philadelphia, July 10, 101). 

United Stvtes Commission on Tndustrtm. Rei.vtions, 

W'axlmujton, D. C. 

Gentlemen : T regret the delay in submitting the inclosed testimony which 
was to have been presented at the hearing in this city on the morning of 
June 22, but which, owing to lack of tunc, I was requested to submit in 
written form. 

Bart of my testimony was submitted by Dr. Landis orally in the form of a 
previously written paper, but in tho inclosed, 1 have endeavored to follow' your 
submitted list of questions as closely as fwvssible. 

Trusting this is satisfactory to you, I am, 

Respectfully, yours, 


.1 vn ice S. Reed, 
Sociological Department. 
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Testimony on the Health Aspects ok tiie Clothing Industry. 

[Submitted by Janice R. Reed.] 

I. Jan loo S. Heed, Henry Phipps Institute, Seventh and Lombard Streets, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa. Sociological research, sociological department, Phipps Institute. 

I I. I planned and earned out the entire investigation with the exception of 
the medical examinations, which were made by I>r. Landis and one of his 
assistants. 

The inquiry was not directed into the sanitary conditions of the garment- 
makers’ industry as stated in this question, hut rather into the health aspects 
of the clothing Industry, with special reference to tuberculosis. 

3. The scope of the inquiry was to determine the relationship existing be¬ 
tween the physical condition of the workers and the conditions under which 
they are living and working. 

Methods ,—It seemed best in order to insure a representative group of workers 
to use the factory as a focal point, and for this purpose three distinct, types 
were selected, namely, the modern standardized factory, the contracting shop, 
where average conditions prevail, and the “sweat” shop. The homes and 
places of employment of each worker was studied separately with a view to 
ascertaining insofar as possible the Inlluenceof each factor—personal, environ¬ 
mental, and economic—and Us hearing upon the health of the individual. 

A preliminary visit to the selected factory was made to secure the consent 
of the employer for tho indiscriminate examination of all his employees. 

Considerable opposition was shown to this plan by several employers in the 
hotter type of factories. The chief reason given was economic, hut there seemed 
to be present also a certain apprehension of arousing the suspicion of the work¬ 
ers through inquiring into their physical condition. 

On the other hand, the workers not only responded readily to the plan when 
presented, hut were themselves desirous of having the examination made. 
While it is true that they were haunted by the fear as to what would he the 
fate of a worker found incapacitated for work, and this fear was constantly 
expressed to the investigator, the consent was nevertheless universal. 

A schedule of questions was developed, as per inclosed blanks, covering the 
p<unts of personal record, occupation and wages, housing conditions, education 
and economic conditions, working hours, and workshop conditions, in all f>(> 
questions. A blue card devoted entirely to a consideration of the health record, 
present physical condition, physical effects of employment, personal hygiene 
and habits, and physical measurements comprised m all f>2 questions. 

Still an additional card was used exclusively for factory investigation, 
having a total of 30 questions, covering points in structural and sanitary 
conditions, fire hazard, dust removal, etc. 

To establish the relationship existing between the sanitary condition of the 
workshop and the physical condition of the workers was an object of first 
importance in this inquiry. It should he borne in mind, however, that the 
workers' frequent shift of factories renders an accurate estimate of the influ¬ 
ence of working conditions upon the individual in the course of a number of 
years impossible. 

This investigation covered 43 factories employing a total of 2,008 workers. 
The striking facts in connection with the inquiry into sanitary conditions of 
these factories are to lie found in the frequency of unhygienic conditions and 
the variety of defects and deficiencies which many of the factories presented. 


Defects 

Number of 
shops. 

Number of 
workers. 

Percentage 
of workers. 

Without fire escapes. ... . . 

20 

4,% 

22 2 

Serious fire risk. . 

41 

2,002 

91 9 

No fire drills. 

39 

1,221 

56.1 

Noemergency provisions... . . . . 

39 

1,515 

69.6 

Insufficient light. . 

1 

40 

1.8 

Bad ventilation. 

19 

800 

36.8 

Inadequate water supply. . 

4 

117 

7.0 

No wash rooms. . .. . . 

39 

1,313 

64.2 

No dressing rooms .... . . 

31 

771 

35 5 

No lunch rooms. 

42 

2,013 

97.3 

Insanitary toilets. 

34 

877 

40.3 

No separation of sexes . . 

8 

139 

6 4 

Bad lighting and ventilation in toilets. .. . . . 

23 

534 

21. 6 

Toilets not clean .... . 

31 

705 

32.5 

No waste receptacles. 

20 

302 

13.9 

No cuspidors... . . . . 

41 

1,123 

51.6 

Dangerous machinery .. .. . . 

2 

80 

3.6 
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From the above table the prevalence of insanitary conditions is established. 

The safety of the workers, from the point of view of tire risk, appears then 
to be seriously endangered by the conditions found. While it appears that 
only 22.2 per cent of the workers were employed in places without adequate 
tire escapes, the figures relating to the presence of tire risk, due to obstructed 
exits, prevalence of smoking, locked doors, presence of waste, and accumulation 
of debris, etc., indicates that 2,002, or 94.9 per cent, of the workers were 
employed in establishments presenting conditions involving serious lire risk. 

If to the figures relating to lack of lire escapes and lire risk we add the facts 
that 30 factories studied, employing 1,515, or GOG per cent, were without 
emergency provisions, and that in 39 factories, with 1,221, or 5G.1 per cent of 
the total, no tire drills wore held, the problem of fire prevention looms up seri¬ 
ously. If the same proportion of tire risk exists throughout the entire industry 
in this city, the risk of life involved may he said to he a matter for immediate 
action on the part of local authorities and the State department of labor. 

While the tire risk per se can not he considered an element influencing 
health. Invariably the conditions entailing fire risks arise from conditions of 
neglect and carelessness, which in themselves represent a sanitary evil measur¬ 
able in the reduction ol air space through the accumulation of materials, 
storage, waste, dust, etc. 

4. Answered in No 3. 

5. The problem of correlating the factors influencing the health of the 
workers were in the present study expressed in three different groupings: 
First, living conditions; second, working environment; and third, trade 
processes. 

In the following table T have endeavored to correlate the living conditions 
with the physical condition of the worker, in so far as this condition may he 
attributed wholly or in part to living and working conditions It is to be 
understood, of course, that the physical defects used as a basis in the classifi¬ 
cation of the workers would not necessarily result from the living conditions, 
hut the lowering of resistance induced by these conditions, it was fair to 
suppose, would influence the extent of physical ailments resulting from the 
piocesses involved in the trade 

A summary of I he table above* mentioned, dealing with living conditions as 
related to physical conditions, is hen* presented: 


Negative .... 

Arm . 

Rack. 

Limb. 

Inflamed e\e... 
Tuberr nlosis . 
PeafnC'S. 

Total. 


lMtj-’i.. 1 ailment. 


1 nlng conditions. 


(food 

Fair. 

Bad 

Number ! 

Number 1 

Number. 

Ill i 

67 

68 

11 

6 

3 

0 

5 

3 

9 

11 

9 

19 

10 

9 

17 

14 

20 

2 


1 

17a 

113 

113 


When we compare the figures relating to living conditions with those relat¬ 
ing to physical ailments we find the following distribution for males: 



Living conditions. 

(iood. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Negative. . . 

With physical ailments. . 

69 3 
30.7 | 

58.9 

41.1 

60.2 
39. S 


While it is evident from the above figures that there was a higher pnqior- 
tion of physical ailment in the homes considered fair, or in poor condition, it 
is interesting that those coming from fair homes should present a somewhat 
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higher proportion of physical ailments than those representing the homes of 
lowest type. 

The distribution of physical ailments among the females was as follows: 



living conditions. 

Good. 1 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Number. J 

Ter cent. 

Number, 

Ter cent. 

Number. 

Ter cent. 

Negative. ! 

KM 

78.7 

78 • 

SO 4 

88 

78.5 

With physiealailnients. j 

2S 

21. a 1 

w 

l'J f> 

24 

21.5 

Total. .| 

132 | 

100 0 

97 

100 0 

112 

100.0 


From the above figures there exists no relationship between living conditions 
and physical ailments that may be attributed to the effect of trade processes. 

That tuberculosis is a house disease has long been an acknowledged fad, and 
if the intluenee of living conditions were to lx 1 traced, this disease would 
undoubtedly show the most striking results. 

Of the total number of 51 males having tuberculosis, 19 were living under 
good conditions, 30 under fair conditions, and 21 under very wretched condi¬ 
tions. 

Among the females we find that out of a total of 25 cases of tuberculosis 5.9 
per cent were living under good conditions, 8.2 per cent under fair conditions, 
and 0.3 per cent under had, or less than those living under fair conditions. 

While there won' 12.9 per cent of tuberculous males, among the females 
only 0.5 per cent were affected. 

These figures would seem to indicate a large percentage of tuberculosis 
among garment makers, and yet the number of acti\e eases found was small; 
for the most part those found won' either very earlj or quiescent lesions. 

How this percentage would compare, in a similar examination, with the 
average in any other group of factory workers is, of course, not mensurouble, 
since the fads are noi available. 

HV/f/cs.—It was found that the average wage for males in the throe most 
important trade processes, namelv, operators, pressers, and busters and finish¬ 
ers, varied between $13 23 and $13,.-13 per week. 

In the case of the females the operators were earning an average of $7 59 per 
working week, the busters and finishers $0 94, and the buttonhole makers $8.58. 
It was also found that the workers with the same trade lib* experience work¬ 
ing in factories classified as bad showed that 11.7 per cent were earning less than 
$5 per week, 20 2 per cent were earning from $5 to $9 per week, and 19.1 per cent, 
were earning from $10 to $1 I. From this group it is apparent that wages under 
$5 per week is more common to had than to good factories. 

11 'orbing time .—The average weekly working time for males was found to 
be 55 hours per week. Overtime work was considered under sjsiem of pay. It 
was found that under the wage system the amount of overtime worked averaged 
eight weeks and under piecework s\stem seven weeks and five days. For 
females the overtime worked was found to he under the wage system 12 weeks 
and 3 days, and under piecework 11 weeks and 3 days. 

From the figures in this study the amount of enforced idleness for females 
averaged for the past year three weeks and four days for each worker, while 
for the males it averaged four weeks, 

0. No. 

7. The worst shops have already been described; the lies! wore modern, well- 
equipped factories. 

8. No. 

9 Yes; on the average 

10. The figures of fids inquiry show the percentage to lie high—12 per cent 
for males and 0 5 per cent for females; for the total, 10.2 per cent. 

11. The absence of comparative figures precludes an accurate deduction. 
The number of cases found, however, together with the other physical ailments 
distributed through the various occupations in this industry would point to 
ignorance both of physiological laws and personal and industrial hygiene on 
the part not only of the workers but also of the small factory owners, whose 
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negligence of sanitary standards is responsible for a working environment the 
Influence of which spells deterioration. Hoth elements desire ami need in¬ 
struction. and this is a responsibility winch can not much longer remain 
neglected. 

12. Yes; in the finishing process both men and women complain of the strain 
on back and across the diaphragm due to posture—resulting in disturbances ot 
the digestive functions. The eyes, loo, suffered from close application to work. 

In the analysis of the figures relating physical condition to occupation each 
work process was considered separately. Thus we find that the distribution 
of illness among pr-'ssers bears an interesting relation lo the proofs of wmk. 

These figures are Intel t sting in that they show a distinct and gradual in¬ 
crease ill the rate of physical aliments with advancing age. As the figures re¬ 
lating to presses under 25 years of age are too small to serve as a basis of 
comparison, the figures for the pressers above that age will be considered. 

These indicate that while the pressers under 35 and above 2-1 years of age 
bad a rate of illness of 55 1 per cent ill the last age group; 15 and over, which 
also represents the largest number of workers, (lie rate of physical ailment was 
fixe per cent, or over two-thirds of the total number of workers of tins age. 

The ailment .. common to the ni’essers was a highly inflamed condition of 

the eyelids—con junctiv itis. Out of a total of Pit* pressers, in 3(1, or 22!) per 
cent, tills condition of inflamed oveiids was present. Thai this eye condition 
is directly traceable to the condition of occupation can not lie doubled. Sev¬ 
eral factors combine to create an environment layering Ibis condition: The 
steam vapor a using from the dampened materials, gas fumes Irom carelessly con¬ 
nected tuiics, flic heightened tempei a turn and humidity of workroom, glaring 
gas jets ill inadequately lighted rooms, no system or standard of v old dat'ml, 
windows being for the most part closed, particularly during tiie winter months; 
each and all of these are emit i ilmtory 1 actors to tIns ey e ( on.lition 

So far as the figures' show, there is no relationship between advancing age 
and the fmpieiicy of (his condition. 

As the work requires a standing posture, it is not surprising to find that 13, or 
II It per cent of llio pressers ate troubled with liiusi alar strain of limbs, arms, 
pack, shoulders, and a few cases of flat-foot. An analysis ot tile figures indi- 
entes the frequency of muscular ailment among pressers, directly traceable to 
oceupni ion. 

The figures relating to pressers affected with tuberculosis (13) are the same 
as ttills' relating to ailments ot the limbs, the largest proportion being among 
tiiose ot 55 years of age and over. 

Wliile tile total number ot piessers constitutes 27.1 per cent of the workers 
examined, only 25.5 per cent of the workers a fleeted with tuberculosis belonged 
to this group. 

ill the case or the operators, on the other hand, we found 50.9 per cent of 
nil the tuberculous cases, while they numbered only 4X5 per cent of the workers 
examined. These figures would seem to indicate that there is a larger propor¬ 
tion of tuberculosis among operators than among pressers. 

it is significant that tlx- only seven cases ol dealness found among the workers 
examined were pressers. Whether tins is due to the excessive and constant 
noises from pounding the garment into shape during the pressing process is 
difficult to determine, owing to the comparatively small number of pressers 
examined. It seems reasonable to suppose, however, that some relationship 
must exist between the effect upon the worker and the presence among the 
pressers of the only- cases of deafness found. 

Tn order to ascertain, as far as possible, the sickness (morbidity) experience 
of workers in the garment-making trade, an examination of the record of those 
hospitals and dispensaries located nearest (lie living quarters of these workers 
was made. Remembering, however, the faulty method of recording in use in 
hospitals at the present time, these figures are not accepted as an accurate basis 
of comparison. Out of a total of 11,4X7 records examined (exclusive of Phipps 
Institute records), 1,944 garment makers represented the following for males: 

Pm- cent. 


Diseases of digestive organs.. 

Neurasthenia_ 

Other nervous conditions — 

Cardiac_ _ 

Tuberculosis- 

Respiratory_ 

Rheumatism_ 


13.5 
IX. 5 
2. 7 
4. 7 
19. 7 
12 , 2 
10.0 
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It is to bo observed from the above figures that 21.2 per cent are wholly 
nervous diseases, 18.5 per cent of which represent neurasthenia. 

Of this group of cases, more than one-half are in the age division from 25 to 
44 years. The largest single group of cases is to be found, however, under 
tuberculosis, which seems to have been most prevalent in the age group gen¬ 
erally considered of maximum industrial eflieieney, namely, 25 to 84 years. 

The number of cases of rheumatism is also high, and this is especially true 
of I he age groups 25 to 34 years and 35 to 44 years. 

Among tlie female workers of 85 years of age and over the proportion having 
physical ailments was 20. 8 per cent of the total number examined. 

In the case of the male workers 38 8 per cent were found to be affected with 
illnesses closely related to the occupation. Tins would seem to indicate twice as 
great a frequency of illness among males as among females. 

Tuberculosis was found almost entirely among basters and finishers, or there 
were 20 cases among tills group as compared with 5 cases for all others combined. 

Hospital and dispensary experience of garment irorlcers according to aye 
distribution. 


1'cinules 

Ac«". 

Total 

Percentage of 
total - 

1 5-10 

2i.2l 

2.V31. 

37- 11 

4.7 

Females 

Males. 

Pigeshvc organs. 

31 

1 1 

3 

4 

3 

77 

12 11 

13 5 

Neuiasthcnm .... 

49 

32 

20 

9 

2 

IDS 

23 84 

is r» 







17 


2 7 



9 

7 

1 


lb 

3.5 5 

4.7 







3 

.00 

2 8 

Tuberculosis. 



21 

r, 

0 

87 

IK. 7b 

19 7 




3 



8 

1.7b 

1.9 

Rheumatism. 

17 

l) 

0 

4 

7 

43 

9 49 

10 9 

Respiratory. 

21 

9 

■1 

1 


38 

8.39 

12.2 

Thvroid gland. 

9 

1 

1 

1 


12 

2.35 

. 5 

Surgical. 

11 

5 

2 

1 

6 

27 

5.f2 

5.8 

Eves. 

,8 


2 



10 

2 21 

.8 

Miscellaneous... 

1 1 

11 

3 

4 

1 

3.1 

7.28 


Total. 




... 


473 

100. (X) 



For females the above table shows (lie following distributions of disease. 
It is to be noted that disturbances of the digestive organs represent 12.14 per 
cent of the total number of records examined. Among the males 13.5 per cent 
were cast's of the same general character. In considering neurasthenia, how¬ 
ever, it is found that there is a greater frequency of this disease among 
females than among the males, the former representing 23.84 per cent of the 
cases as compared with only 18.5 per cent among the mules. 

There were fewer cases ot tuberculosis found among the females than among 
tin* males. This ratio was also true of the respiratory diseases. Among the 
lemales there were only 8.39 per cent of the total number of cases affected 
with these diseases, while among the males there were 12.2 per cent or about 
one-half more. 

Contrary to common opinion, the effect of this trade upon the genitourinary 
organs of females shows a low average. For the males the percentage is higher, 
being 2.8 per cent; and for the females, 0.(>(> per cent of the total number of 
cases. 

The proportion of surgical cases was almost the same in both sexes. Rheu¬ 
matism, however, is to be found in greater frequency among the males, 1G.9 
per cent of the total affected, while the percentage among females was only 
9.48 per cent. 

On the whole, it would seem that with the exception of neurasthenia and the 
diseases of the thyroid gland the females are less subject to illnesses directly 
traceable to occupations. Whether this is due to inconstancy as a factor in 
industry or faulty hospital recording is from the data at hand not determin¬ 
able. 

It is reasonable to suppose, however, that these two factors would determine 
to a considerable extent the differences in the distribution and frequency of 
diseases in the two sexes. 
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The conditions of home workers should be touched upon. 

Among the Italians and several .Tews this form of labor was carried on In 
the homes of the factory workers studied in this inquiry by other members of 
the family. For a representative group from the sociological point of view,' 
however, 20 home workers without factory hours were selected for intensive 
study. 

The el'ils begin in the small loft from which is carried on the heads, hacks, 
and arms of women and children the heavy bundles of clothing, and so trans¬ 
ported through the streets. These usually weigh more than the children who 
carry (hem, and not infrequently the physical condition of women is such that 
the weight is a positive injury. 

These workers were occasionally followed from the factory to their homes, 
frequently a distance of 25 blocks. Here the living conditions are not unlike 
those of the same racial group employed in the factories. In low instances was 
the homo work the result of economic pressure, hilt rattier, among tlie Italians, 
satisfied the desire to “make money,” to “help along,” or to till in leisure 
time. The irregularity of employment of the male wage earner, however, 
occasionally forced I his condition upon the home. 

Tim effect of homo work upon children of school ago was investigated from 
the point of view of school attendance, and, unlike the experience of New York, 
was found a negligible influence. 

Ill none of the largest schools located in the living districts of garment 
makers, both home and factory workers, was any influence to lie traced to 
school attendance and scholarship. 

The dcparllnelii of lieallli reports 2.500 homo workers in this city to whom 
work permits have been issued. While this permit is required by the depart¬ 
ment for each worker, the laxity of manufacturers in this connection lias made 
possible dozens of infractions of this law. 

'Pile working hours of home workers are, of course, irregular in the extreme, 
not uncommonly found from 5 a. m. to midnight, for wages one-half of that 
earned at tlie factory. 

In the light of presold knowledge, and the possibility of disseminating disease, 
this form of mamifaetui e const II utes a grave danger. 

The remedy lies in complete prohibition of manufacture in Ibe homes. 

In conclusion—the importance of medical examinations of industrial work¬ 
ers, if comparative morbidity rates are to lie established, cun not be over- 
Cniphasi'/.'M: 

The ideal should lie compulsory preliminary examination of all workers 
entering each trade, supplemented by periodic examinations during llieir 
employment in tile trade. 

Only by such authoritative examinations will it lie possible to determine the 
effects of an industry upon the health of workers in it and to establish effec¬ 
tive measures for the prevention of occupational disease. 


BLANKENBURG EXHIBIT. 

Attorney's report to the hoorO of tlnerlois of the I,e(i<it Ant Soeicty of 

I'll ilaihli>hhi foj IHIA. 


1. Number of eases- - --- 

2. Number of men clients- - - 

3. Number of women clients --- - - - 

4. Number of colored clients - - - - ---- 

5. Amount of fees collected ..... - ---- 

G. Amount recovered for clients- - 

7. Commissions on recoveries- - 

8. Notes recovered from loan companies. -- 

!). Recovery of personal property- — 

10. Support cases successful - 

11. Sources from which cases came: 

Friends- - - 

Newspapers-- 

Former clients_ 

Sent by former clients--- - 

Direct-- - 


3. -170 
1,251 

*> 005 
301 
$<183. 21 
$3, it,87. 00 
$100. 25 
10 
38 
53 


043 

878 

243 

341 

111 
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11. Sources from which oases came—Continued. 

City hull_ 165 

Attorneys of city____ _ 27 

New York attorney_ _ ... _ _ 1 

Police_ ___ _ 70 

Magistrates_ _ _ . . _ ___ 231 

Members_ 19 

Western Pnion _ _ . _ . __ __ _ . __.. 1 

.Jefferson Hospital__ _ ___ _ 1 

County prison_ 6 

British consul_ . . _ . _ 1 

Other hospitals__ _ . _ ......_ 3 

New York Bureau of Immigration _ _ .... _ 2 

Y. M. C. A _ ...... _ 2 

Other legal aid societies--- . _ ... ... __ 16 

Other chanty societies.__ . . ... 196 

12. Subject matter of eases: 

Matrimonial and domestic differences_ 724 

Oeneral ad\ ice__ _ ____ __ _ 895 

Wanes_ 420 

Colled ions___..... .. 251 

Decedent's (‘states_ _ _ _ _ 93 

Beal (‘State___ . . _ _ 103 

Negligence- _ _ _ _ . . __ 115 

Neighborhood quarrels __ _ _ . . _ 63 

itoco\cry of personal property. _ . __ 143 

Custody of children__ . . St 

Criminal... __ _ . _ _ 128 

Landlord and tenant_ _ _. 203 

Insurance and henehcent claims ... . _ _ 101 

Complaints versus attorne.vs _ _ _ 37 

Loan companies__ ___ _ . _ 32 

Adoptions.-. - - - _ . . _ 6 

Support. . __ _ . __ ._ 49 

Coni rads__ ___ . . _ _ 11 

Pensions_ _ ..... - - --- 5 

Patent . . __ _ ___ I 

13. Letters asking for advice_ _ 217 

Anmni E. Ill tchi’vsoN', \ttorncy. 


Ti eaxurcr's u port to the board of dnntom of the Lcyal Aid Society of Phila¬ 
delphia for 11)13. 

Balance Jan. 1, 1913._ $61.91 

Receipts: 

Contributions-- _ $1,618.50 

Fees . 681.21 

Commissions-. -- 166.25 

Interest_ .44 

- 2. 468. 40 

2, 530 31 

Expenditures: 

Atttorney_ 712.00 

Stenographer__ 825. 00 

Rent.... _,_ 405.00 

Telephone_ 120.60 

Postage_ 112. 79 

Office expenses (see vouchers)- 334.88 

- 2,510.27 

Balance Jan. 1, 1914_ 20 Ot 

Debt (due to attorney)- 225.00 

IIarrie B. Price, Treasurer. 



















































THE COOPERATIVE PLAN OF THE PHIL¬ 
ADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


(For exhibits under this subject, see pages 2S0'» to 2Slfi.) 




COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


1*11 lLADKLPUJA, I*A., TUC'uhl >1UUC <>.i, / I .iiO (1. HI. 

Present: (Commissioner WeinMock, :if1 iijlc chairman; Commissioners l^imon 
and O’Connell; also 10. 11. I’lisiek, special counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS E. MITTEN. 

Mr Ill's IKK. Mr. Mitten, pm aie cliainaan of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co? 

Mr. Mitten Yes, sir 

AP 10 siEk. How lon^ have pm oc< upicd that ]>osmon? 

Mr. Mitien. A little more than three a ears 

Mr. P.csii'K. Prior to that time you wcie m tin* executive capacity with the 
Chicago Street Railways? 

All*. Mn 11 - n. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pi siek. .fil'd what w'as that, Mr. Mitten? 

Air. Almix. President of the city railways. 

Air. PnslEK. Tn Chicago I believe that tin* city railway had trade ngreomeo.s 
w it h the laher unions? 

Mr. Mitten. r TIie\ did. 

Mr PrsiEK. In Philadelphia 1 understand there is no col led ho bargaining 
on the side of the men? 

Mr. Ain it.n. There is not. 

Mr. P.esikk. \nd you are the father of what is known as the Philadelphia co¬ 
operate e idea, I believe, and the commission wishes to get you to explain what 
tins (nopcrativc scheme is—what started it, what the results ha\o been, and 
what on ha\e accomplished with it 

Mr. Mitten. It gives me threat pleasure, gentlemen, to ba\e this opportunity; 
and let me snv that the <ooperati\e plan was horn of a necessity, born in ad¬ 
versity, and has succeeded beyond our expectations in the face ot most ir.vnig 
conditions. In 11)10 a situation developed in Philadelphia that was most serious. 
There bad been a strike in 1009, followed 1 >y one in the spring of 1010. As 
Ala,\or Plankcnhn'-g has told you, these strikes were accompanied b\ riot and 
bloodshed. They cost, tin* city ami the companies a million dollars, and the men 
themselves lost more than a half million in wages alone The service itself 
was demoralized, principally because the* men were divided into factions. The 
discipline was so lax* and (he feeling between the members of the rival organi¬ 
zations which tin'll had a large membership here had served to increase the 
accidents. The schedules were interrupted because of the strikes and these 
general had conditions: the ears were in a deplorable condition Tn fact, T can 
think of no situation worse than that vvlmli existed early in 1010, when T was 
risked to come here and see what, it am (lung, 1 thought could be done with the 
situation 1 was asked to come here bv Mr. Stotesbury, who, bavins done a 
great deal in a public-spirited way, bail been appealed to b.v the city and by 
the stockholders of the company to assume eomiol of the policy and business 
management, of the company. 1 had been supposed to have had some consid¬ 
erable success in tin* handling of labor and in tin* handling of dillieult problems 
in the way of street railway service, and bad secured some measure of success, 
and for that reason, I believe. 1 was asked to come here. 

The company, m its situation, bad its credit seriously impaired because of 
these very bad conditions, and its most serious problem perhaps was the pro¬ 
viding of funds necessary for the rehabilitation of the property, which, as I 
said, was deplorable. The financial part was arranged so that now cars might 
be purchased and the property rehabilitated, and then the new management 
took hold of the property wiih the understanding that within five years it 
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would product* ;m adequate system of transportation to the public and such 
increased wages and improved working conditions for tlio men us cooperntive 
efforts might make possdde, but In the stockholders it promised nothing in 
the wav of returns until both of the other questions had boon satisfactorily 
disposed of. 

r l hen, of course, the question of having provided for the purchase of cars 
and the bringing of the sysicm up to a slate of operating efhciency, so far as 
physical conditions weio concerned, the vv.mes ol the men and the handling 
of labor was my problem. I Sound ibaf Hie men were then receiving 21.8 per 
cent of the gross passenger receipts m payment of wages and sick benefits and 
such things as were done for the men- in wages and that which corresponded 
to remuneration for mm \ ices I recognized that there wore great possibilities 
in that porcewage of the gloss if l was able to secure the cooperation of the 
men. so that we might together stihe to an end instead of working in opposite 
direct urns 

I knew that b.\ the purchase of cars perhaps twice as large as those which 
were then being operated ibal the iime-tuhle cost nuM necessarily diop as 
comp ired with the earnings, f I new that we were pretty sleepy and that 
Willi proper help from (be men ihe <ais could be speeded up lo the advantage 
of the public, and cerlainh to the aihanlage of the possibilities of the wage 
scab' which existed in Ibis pel cent.me of wages. So I worked out a plan 
which contemplated the putting ol 11 per cent of Ihe gross passenger receipts 
into a land from which witss should lie paid—wages and all other things 
widen went to the nun in Ihe way of compensation, and then ( planned to 
ha\e a cooperathe committev, eluding that instead ot a grievance committee, 
bc< nice I hoped, as had pioved to lu* ihe <ase, to avoid the gnevame by 
remnv mg the case ot a 1 rouble befoi e it becairn* a gnevame I put out a 
plan which 1 shall In glad, if your coiumisM >n h.as no) been sepnlied with, to 
supply it to yon of llu* pioposed workings of tins cooperative plan, s(*lt»ng ii]> 
that 11 )ier emit of llu* gums passeu er earnings should bo pi e*od in tins 
fund, and providing for the establi dime*i| ol a coopei alive (oinnnltee < omposf'd 
ot a representative of the men Irom each depot and the superintendents of llu* 
company. 

The situation at that tune was thal so far as ] (ould be (old from the eon- 
dmtors abonl one-lmlt o! our men vvoie members of the Amalgamated Asso¬ 
ciation, with whom 1 had had oomracturnl relations in the city of Chicago. 
The lemainder w'rinol i<> be about euually divuhd between the members ot a 
so-called org uuz.it mu called llu* Ke\siones and those who did not mvi.i to b<* 
nlhh.ited with any orvamz >1 ion Ih-te w is a situition that was the souu e of 
a great deal of distuib.MM e m the Puce r | he members ef tin* tival organi¬ 
zations weie knmknig <*ai n other, ami I determined that nothing really con'd 
lx* a< i oinpl islu'd u t ae-'S 1 < oiihi g t t unity llieie. Having had some sum ess with 
that ii the past, T w .<*- ipn le < m *a in tbit I < ould get the same thing lieu* in 
order that llu* altilmle ot the company, in view of this very nn\ed sitiialion, 
slum I* l not he in any wav misiim!' i.-lood, T put in tins inoperative plan llu* 
statement that llu* menu wmenl did not lake a position either lor or again.* t 
organized labor. It did say that this (omlijion then existing could not go on 
with any hope of sal iMm toi y u*i'ds either to the public, lo (he men. or lo 
the companv, and I set Pnlh a plan in this booklet bv which, if (wo-lbirds of 
llu* m< n bv M'cret ballo' deieimmul that a contiail should be made by (lie 
Co lit] may with mgam/ed labor on the basis of (lie cooperative plan, the com¬ 
pany' would make su< li a eonirati, but while if, could not require any of its 
men lo belong to a labor organization ,t could, if then* was so large a ma¬ 
jority as two-thuds of its nmn desired that a contiad be made with members 
of the labor organization, pay from ihe 11 per cent fund Ihe sum of the dues 
of every man. My thought, as then expressed, was that by so doing we would 
eliminate thal Muitinnal cause of tumble of collectors of dues at tin* station, 
of organizing upon the cars, and would eliminate absolutely Hie necessity of 
wearing union buttons, which was causing a great deal of ddliculty, because 
in one section llu* men would wear one and the men on another section an¬ 
other. and very often we would got two men on a car wearing the different 
badges and boib working at cross purposes 

The representatives of both the Amalgamated and the Keystone organiza¬ 
tions agreed to tin* cooperative plan; and I bad said In the plan that at the 
request of either one of the organizations such a vote would be taken. At 
the request of 11m Amalgamated such a vote was taken and the result of It 
signed by myself, and no question was ever raised, but everybody was satis- 
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fled as to its being a proper and fail* vote. The vote was not quite two-thirds, 
but was 350 votes short: of polling the required two-thirds. But before any 
move was made beyond the taking of the vote a split-up occurred in the Amal¬ 
gamated Association here locally, so that I had a condition to deal with where 
there were three sorts of buttons being worn by the men—the Amalgamated, 
the Keystone, and the badges worn by the split-oft organization which fol¬ 
lowed a local leader hero, Mr. Pratt, in some of those factions there seemed 
to he -5 per cent of the total, while a number equal perhaps to about 40 per 
cent were wearing no badge at all. 

During that time or about that time Mr. John Mitchell came here, and, with 
the Central Labor Union, endeavored to adjust the matter between the Amal¬ 
gamated Association and the other party. This, of course, was hearsay on mv 
part—this latter—but without, result; and it was given up. I then notihed 
the men that the vote being as it was and the situation as it was that we 
would deal with the men as individuals, the plan providing that at any time one- 
third of the men by petition requested, another vote would he taken, that be¬ 
ing, to my mind, a precaution that the men should ha\e as against unfair 
dealing on the part of the management, or a change in the management, at 
any rate they should have that opportunity at any time. 

The plan was put into effect, and, at the outset, there was so much bitter 
feeling between the men that it was very diilicull to know just hmv to go to 
work to get representatives from the depot lo act upon the cooperative com- 
irnttee. As a stall, I had them selected b\ the superintendents. Then, in April, 
It) 1*2, I had the men suggest the names <>1 those whom tliev desired to represent 
them by signing their names. At that time about 80 per cent of the men 
signed their names, but Iho division followed almost Hie division of the original 
leadership, which gave me such a situation that to have selected the first man 
or tiie higher-number man at each depot would not have given me a fair rep¬ 
resentation In other words, lie would have been the representative of one lot 
of men and not of the other. So i took, then, tin* man that had Hie highest and 
the next highest number of signatures. Then, 1 think, perhaps some months-- 
quite a lew months—later wo adopted a voting machine by which each man 
con'd vote bj secret ballot, and still ••ontimiod the plan of the first and second 
cooperative committeeman from each of the depots. That has gone along to 
the place whole now it is our plan to take such a vote at each depot as nearly 
once a jear as possible, giving the men the oppoi tunity ot recall. 

Of I'm* M depots winch now exist .12 have been voted within Hie 12 months, 
2 more tunaimng to be done. As showing the interest ot tin* men in that co¬ 
operative committee, approximately PS per cent of the men vote. Something 
over SO per cent of the men in the 12 depots that have voted have voted for the 
men who have been elected. There, gentlemen, l think I have fold joil the 
bringing up to. What have we accomplished? 

In consuiei mg the result of any plan which has to do with the serving of 
the public, Hu* result to them must necessarily be given some consideral ion; 
theielore m giving the lesulls, as J shall, to .von that is perhaps woven in more 
or less. The undertaking which we hope to accomplish here is twofold at least, 
and threefold when we get to Hie place that the two iirst problems have been 
adequately met. 

The results of the cooperative plan have done all that wo thought ; that is, we 
in the management and, J think, largely the men, feel that it is a step for them¬ 
selves if it bo as good as we think it is. 

Acting Chairman Wia\ stock, .lust a point of information here: By the co¬ 
operative plan, are we to understand that tin* workers have a fractional voice 
or even voice m tin* settlement of the questions that come before jour coopera¬ 
tive* committee? 

Mr. Mittens. The large voice? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, about what percentage of the whole 
voice? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, I can perhaps better tell you that as T go along in my story. 
There are some things in which they should have the full voice. They shall 
have it. That which it is possible to give to the public in the way of service, 
both in the way of addl'd investment in new equipment as well as in the opera¬ 
tion of them and the courtesy of the men, must depend largely upon the rela¬ 
tions whicli the company bears—tin* company with its men bears—to its men. 

It is rather ditticult for one who lias been close to this work to look hack 
three years and see the situation as it then existed, and many of our men with 
whom I have talked recognize that diiliculty. That was so awful that with 
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the situation as we have it to-day is hard to understand it ever did exist. 
The cars in which the public are now carried offer a striking contrast with 
those of 1910. About two-thirds of the cars then were four wheelers, and all 
of (lie equipment was nonpainted. until, and in insanitary condition. More than 
three-quarters of the cars to-day are of the new type. All are maintained in a 
safe and sanitary condition, and, because of the cooperative effort between the 
men and the management, smoking upon the cars has been entirely eliminated, 
while tiie offensive habit of spitting upon the lioor has been reduced to a 
negligible quantity. That, gentlemen, could not Ik* accomplished unless your 
men were working with you. It has now, I believe, been conceded that the 
public is receiving a much more adequate service than formerly, and that 
there has been a general improvement in the treatment received by the public 
at the hands <>l the motormen and conductors. Lot me say, qs bearing on that, 
that there is to-day in the way of complaints received at the office an 80 per 
cent decrease in the complaints put in by the public, as compart'd with three 
yea is ago. Although nearly *20 per cent more passengers are carried to-day 
than at the time immediately preceding the inauguration of the cooperative 
plan, the number of accidents has been decreased 25 per cent, and the number 
of tatal accidents has been decreased 85 per cent. 'This means that over 20,000 
additional passengers are caiiied to eveiy passenger injured. Expressed in 
other words, we now carry 72,747 passengers for every one injured. We did 
carry m the first year of the operation under the Xtotesbury management but 
52,007. That lias been accomplished in this three years. 

Now, let me say, gentlemen, as hearing on that, that that accomplishment of 
an increase in speed with a decrease in accident, while it means improved 
mechanical appliances on the car and the introduction of every known safety 
appliance, it means a great improvement m the human agency and care, and 
I say to-day that 1 believe we have--most courteous, careful, and efficient body 
of motormen and conductors in America. 

The wage question at the time tiiat 1 published the cooperative bulletin T 
told the men that 1 believed with cooperative effort the introduction of the 
larger cars, the increase in speed, and flu* improved operating conditions, that 
it would he possible to increase the wages from the then maximum of 22 cents 
an hour to a maximum of 28 cents an hour in tin* year beginning June, 1915. 
We have, gentlemen, accomplished an increase of wages from 28 to 20 cents, 
7 cents an hour within half the period—a greater increase of wage, I believe, 
than has been accomplished m any <ity under any conditions in the same 
length of time. That is a maximum of 80 emits an hour. The scab* is from 
25 to 20. Forty-seven per cent of the men are receiving 80 cents. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Is (hat scale increased by length of service? 

Mr. Mitten. Alter the first year. The new men get 25 cents. They used 
to get 22 rents. And that scale runs in this way, that jou may see the real 
effect of your old men staying. Hut 5 42 per cent of the men aie 25-eent men; 
7 per cent are 20-cenl men; JO per cent aie 27-<ent men; 14 per unit are 28- 
cent men; 10 per cent are 29-cent men; and 47 per cent, almost 48 per cent, are 
20-cenl men Our average wage to-day is 28.88 cents, as against 22 8 cents 
when wo started. 

Commissioner O'C’onnejj,. Do the hours follow’ there? 

Mr. Mitten. The hours? 

Commissioner OVonnkt.t.. The hours of labor? 

Mr. MrriEN. I will come to that. There was also established, as bearing 
upon the remuneration of the men accomplished, a cooperative beneficial asso¬ 
ciation which pa.vs a sick bench! of 81 a dav for 100 da,vs tollowing the first 
week’s illness and a deatli benefit of $150. The entrance fee is 50 edits with 
monthly dues of 25 cents. I found that the company was furnishing meeting 
rooms, light, heat, and janitor service, printers’ services for 11 independent 
sick-benefit associations having a membership among the employees. 

The associations were too limited in their scope to cover the entire force of 
the employees, and quite a large portion ot their membership was composed of 
ex-employees. A cooperative beneficial association was therefore formed to 
include tiie employees of all departments, and, in lieu of the assistance formerly 
extended to the Independent, associations which, Incidentally, had nothing to do 
w’itli labor organizations, the company agreed to increase its contribution 
toward this end, by contributing to the new association an amount equal to the 
entrance fees and dues put in each month, and to boar the expense of the 
management of the association. 

A cooperative buying plan was also established. 
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Mr. I1 ustkk. Pardon me a moment .just there. Was the company's contribR- 
tion to this fund—is that taken out of tlie 22 per cent? 

Mr. Mitten. No. A cooperative buying plan was also produced by the co¬ 
operative committee, and with the aid of the management, ol course, by which 
all members are enabled to make ti saving of 8 per cent in the purchase of the 
necessaries of life. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock:. What does that include? 

Mr. Mitten. Everything; covers, perhaps, everything; about 100 stores. 

Acting Chairman Wins, stock. Food and clothing? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir; everything. That list includes perhaps 100 stores. 

Mr. Weinstock. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Mitten. In all localities. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They buy from the existing stores? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They haven’t any independent cooperative 
suops? 

Mr. Mitten. The plan I thought was very much bettor, the independent 
establishment in that it gave every merchant an even pitch-in. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And they are running that at the risk of tlie 
management ? 

Mr. Aim ion. And they contracted with various merchants, headed by Straw- 
bridge A Clothier, one of our big dopartmont storos, and followed up. so far ns 
wo could get them, the stores in which the men traded in around Hie depots, 
including coal niorohniits, by which Iho men bought from tho cooperative com- 
miltee hooks with tho 8 per cent off, those honks lining accepted under contract 
as cash, and carrying with it all the buying ability of cash at these various 
storos. They made no accounting. There is no obligation to any man to use 
them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A postage stamp idea? 

Mr. Mitten. Something on that order. You will remember that I have said 
Unit ahold !)S per ceid of Iho men now vote for their cooperative; committee, 
and something over .80 per cent as a result of the Iasi 12 stations actually vote 
for the inen that ropresont thorn. 

Tho membership in the ..pern lion plan, beneficial association, which covers 

tho cooperative Inning also, of the 10,000 employees in all departments of the 
company, 0,018 are now members. 

Aicng Chairman Weinstock. Nine thousand and thirteen? 

Air 'diTTEN. Out of lO.ooi) Whether or not employees would like to become 
members of this nssocialion and onjoy ils advanlages rests solely witli them¬ 
selves, and all are given to understand that any decision that they may make 
in (his mailer does not in any way affect their rights or standing with tiio 
company. There is no obligation nor an attempt to make an obligation upon 
imv employee Hint lie join or have to do with it. 

The benefits paid hv this association siiae its organization are 99 ileatli 
benefits of SI90 apiece, and 1,8.7.1 sick benefits, a tola! of Sdf'IO or tfti.hOfl; and 
the sick benefit, has, of course, been a very, very advantageous thing. 

Wo have also opened lor all employees two years or over in the service, 
without any cost to thorn, a death benefit of 8.900, and a pension of $20 a month 
for men over (>5 years who lu\e boon 2.8 years in tlie service, for the remainder 
of thejr lives. The latter has not to do with (lie cooperative plan, and I only 
lucid ion it as pointing to what is being done. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does that come out of the 22 per cent? 

Air. Mitten. Tlmt was one of I lie things I hat was in eflect prior to the 
cooperative plan. Therefore, such paymcols as are made from that to the 
men who receive their wages from 1 lie 22 per ceitl fund, come from that fund. 
That fund, as well as the oilier filial, is administered largely by representatives 
of the men themselves. J have found them most jealous in being sure Hint (lie 
payments made out of the 22 per cent fund are proper and should be paid. 
They have that interest in it. 

As another evidence of what that cooperative committee is doing the motor- 
men and conductors are now, 1 believe, securing a higher grade of uniform 
at a lower price than is enjoyed by the employees of any street or steam rail¬ 
road in the country, and the marked improvements in the general appearance 
of I he men lias excited universally favorable comments. 

What these men have accomplished in that regard as different from that 
Obtaining elsewhere is that they deal directly with the wholesaler. They also 
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(leal so that the man may have the union label or not, as In* pleases; blit they 
push aside the middleman, and they are buying In-day (heir uniforms from a 
ready made at $11.75 lo a lailor made at $1:1.25, that scale of prices. No 
uniform is accepted. They are all d< i hvered af the cnoperatiNc headquarters, 
and the cooperative committeemen on duty at all times—-a representative there— 
sees that the man gets what he pajs for or it does not go. 

Acting Chairman Wkinmock, The hour for adjournment has now arrived. 
May wo ask you to he with us a <r aiu at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. Mitten. I will he vor\ glad to. 

(Recess taken until 2 o’clock p in ) 

Af' ir.H ni'X'usy—2 p. m. 

Acting Chairman Wfinstock The commission will come to order. 

Mr. Hwkiek. You may resume attain, Mr. Mitten, hut l would like to ask you 
to speak a little hit louder than you did this morning, because the people in the 
back part of the room are interested, too. 

Mr. Mitten. I had reached the subject of discipline. The basic principle of 
discipline under tI k* cooperative plan is that the penalty for the infraction of 
any rule shall he no more .>i*vere than is found by experience to be necessary to 
insure proper service to tin* public and to I ho maintenance of proper discipline. 
One of the lirst things in that regard whit h we found it neces-my to do was 
to do away with the practice of requiring conductors lo go and apology/.* to 
jmssem-'rs. That was quite a lavoiiie way ol punishing Ihe men in the old 
days, an l ]H*rhaps a very unlair attitude to lain* Thai has never been done 
under tin* cooperative plan and has never needed l<> he i esorlrd to. The old 
practice of discharging men as a punishment ami iheieaiier icmsbilmg thorn 
through the intluoncc ol olliers, irrespective of (lie merits of (heir east*, is not 
now permitted. It did not use to he so much tic* que-non of whether a man 
was properly discharged, 1ml of how intbiential Ins minds vveie in getting him 
hack It became very dillicult lo have the m< n umlei'-land, under tin* new pi in, 
that a discharged man was dis< harmed, and that it did not ni'Mii merely a .-sus¬ 
pension. Under the cooperative plan discharge is \ esorl ed t«> only as the last 
icsort, the coopera l iv<* commit Ice being mo->l cllorhve in j-i evonting the dis¬ 
charge of mot oi men and eondut tors by advising tli‘*m io mend Iheir wa.vs and 
t»y assistina m presenting all the lads to the .superintendent ol Iransporlallon, 
in ortler to insure a thorough undei standing of tI k* tine merits ol the ease. 
After all. in consuicring a mt*thod of diseiphne, tin* eharatter of the service 
rec(*ived under that method, namely, the decreased accidents, more <aic for the 
operation of cars, and courtesy to tin* public, on the one hand, and Ha* bwv 
discharges on the other, constitute perhaps the fairest and best analysis to 
subject it to. 

A cooperative committeeman does not act in his work in actinia a man 
returned to duly alter being discharged, because we do not disehurv the man 
until sun* that he must In* discharged; but they do prove most ilfcctive in 
correctin'* b\ Mcgcsiion to the men those things which must load l<* discharge 
if continui'd. Tm* result of this plain and of the work ol the cooperative 
committee is perhaps best evidenced, as I sav, by the quality ot tne disupline 
now maintained, winch I think must he a arced bv an.vhoiiy to be far superior 
to that ever attained here before, as against the number of men whom v\e find 
it necessary to discharge in maintaining that standard ol discipline. 

Mr. I!i 1 sns k. Jlas ihe coopei alive commiltee any power to .set aside any dis¬ 
charge, or has a man any right to a hearing beiore Ihe cooperative com¬ 
mittee when charged with any offense or with an infraction of any rules? 

Mr. Mi m:N. In 11)11, 1,51)5 men were dismissed. Thai was 1 in every 5. 
In 1012, S55 were dismissed, being 1 out of s; in 1015, 55(5 were dismissed, 
or one out of every 12; in 1014, 551, or 1 out of 20. 

As hearing upon tin* worth-vvluleness of the Job, the resignations are signifi¬ 
cant : In 1011, 1,500 men resigned; in 1012, 015; in 1015, 050; in 1011, 557. 

With th»* cooperative committee, a hook ol rules was picpnred on the lines 
that I have described. That l think being the first instance where rules for 
the government of the men have been prepared by the ollicers and the men’s 
rep resen t n t i ves jointly. 

Under the cooperative plan tin* rules of the hours of service, which you spoke 
of sometime ago, arc handled practically by the men themselves. You have 
on the one hand 22 per cent of your gross passenger earnings which represents 
that sum which you have agreed to pay for the service. On the other hand, 
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you have a required number of ears on (lie street at the hours necessary to 
properly serve the public. Those two facts being established, you may largely 
lea\e it to the men as to how the runs shall he made. In the street railway 
business, to properly care for the needs of the public, you must cover a peak 
load in the morning and a peak load in the evening. To cover those two peaks 
in Philadelphia requires a space of from 111 to 14 hours, to co\er it in the 
morning and in the evening, the peaks. Therefore, to economically use the 
22 per cent fund quite a considerable number of ><>nr runs must have a hole 
in them, as the men say, covering the morning peak, a rest, and cover the (‘veil¬ 
ing peak. 

When we came here quite a number of the runs, or some of the runs, 
covered a period of 1(1 hours over all. Wo determined that that could bo done 
in 11 as a maximum. They wore operating to serve the public, a vor\ hunted 
extra number of cars in the evening hours. It, therefore, became necosarv 
to serve the public that we materially increased the number of cars in the 
morning and in the evening as against that which were operated. We have 
increased the rush-hour service m car seating capacity , r >0 per cent in (lie rush 
hours as compared to when we came here. Then, as I say, determining what 
services we must give to the public, there being no question of what von are 
to pay for it, there is no reason why the cooperative committeeman shall n«>t 
have proltj well the voice as to how the division is to he made. If 
jou are to have a lost, motion, or pa> lor work not performed, that must 
nuiur.il!> he rebooted m tilt* rale of wage the 2 1 per cent fund will pay. So 
that the superintendent of time tables, deleniiinmg lrom his traffic clunks tie* 
servo e requited, puls the cars upon the street The coopei alive eormnil Ice¬ 
men from the depot, when 1 those cars will he operated from, then come in and 
go over the division of the rales, how they shall be cut to panes, the runs 
rather, and that is the decision made in each instance. So that if you will 
be sure in the hrst instance that the men, through the desire to make' a large 
wage, be not pomaded to run such hours as interfere with their effectiveness 
in the way of cum* to avoid accidents on the other, and if oil the other hand 
>ou do not allow such small liouis the service put in has to make (he man’s 
wage inadequate, the company’s or the management's end of it is pnu ticallv 
covennl In that wav we pav J) laws minimum lor a regular run, even though 
it mav be only S or SV service. No man is lcquncd to work a run that covers 
more than the 14 horns over all, ju which there would be a large hole in the 
midd' ‘ 

1 ll.i. k that 1 mav sav that since we have got a service to the public that 
we he I. ve will compare well with that of any other city, that our men m 
selecting the l epresenlat i\es for the < nopci alive commit ice, OS per cent of 
them vote, die actual men who an* elected HMCiving tne vote of over SO per 
((>nt The fact that voluntarily nearlv all our employees belong to the Cooper¬ 
ative llcnelioial Association and dial, in the last vote as to the continuation 
of the plan with the individuals, over two-thirds ol the men voted for such 
continuance That, taken into consideration with the incieased wage's, the 
general tooling of the men as >ou might find it expressed upon die cars, (In* 
general attitude of the men toward tin' management is. to our minds, perhaps, 
the best evidence ol the possibilities of this method That, gentlemen, is all 
that T have to sav 

Mr. 14 1 sii'.K, Mr Mitten, of course, this is onlv 'uluable to this conmmsion 
as it might he employed geiiorall.v, as this (ommi^sion inqunes into conditions 
all over the eouutiv. Me want to get >our ideas as to how q might work out 
in other cities Now, hrst, from ><>ur expeneine as a street railway man, 
what proportion dot's the 20 per cent of the gross eat nines, or how does the 
20 per cent compare to die percentage paid m other cities, is (hat approximately 
the same? 

Mr. Mitten. A little higher than ordinarily; 22 per cent in Philadelphia is 
equal to 2.4 per cent of an ordinary surface' line, for (lie reason that, at least— 
or because of the fact that a part of our s.vstcm is elevated, and on an ele¬ 
vated system da' percentage of the gross earnings used in the payment of 
trainmen’s wages is nearer 12 than 22 per cent. The unusual conditions here, 
in addition to the elevated, are 4-cent exchange, for instance, that makes the 
rate so that, conservatively, I should say that 24 per cent of an ordinary 
surface system would he the same as 22 per cent here. 

Mr. BfTsiKK. You don't have the universal transfer system here? 

Mr. Mitten. We do not. 
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Mr. Busikk. And that increases the cost per passenger carried considerably, 
doesn’t it V 

Mr. Mitten. It increase- 

Mr. I?rs ikk (interrupting). Or your revenues? 

Mr. Mi'itkn. No; it does not increase the cost per passenger carried; it in- 
croiisos the revenues per passenger carried. 

Mr. Busikk. That is what 1 mean—that is, per passenger carried, you can 
afford to pay more in wages than other railroads, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Mittkn. Well, it is not u question of per passenger carried; it is a 
question of the gross amount received. We are not dividing it on the per cent 
of passengers carried. It is the whole amount we are talking about. 

Mr. Busikk. But it costs less to do business per passenger here, or propor¬ 
tionately, than in other cities, does it not, because you receive more per passen¬ 
ger here? 

Mr. Mittkn. I should say so, because so large a proportion of our operating 
cost is based upon arbitrary figures; as, for instance, the -2 per cent of the 
gross passenger earnings is set aside for trainmen, 15 per cent of which we 
set aside for maintenance and renewals. There you have at once a large 
proportion of the entire operating expenses in arbitrary hgures. 

Mr. Busier. Well, is that higher, for instance, than the lines which you 
managed in (linengo? 

Mr. Mittkn. The trainman’s per cent, as T recollect it, was ver.v close to 
22 per cent in Chicago. 

Mi Busikk. To go back to the question of the grievances of employees; sup¬ 
pose m e of your superintendents should discharge an employee, would lie have 
a right to take up tlie matter of lus discharge with the grievance committee, or 
not with the grievance committee hut with the cooperative committee, and 
would they have any power to help him out if they thought he was suffering 
from wrongful discharge? 

Mr. Mittkn. No superintendent, as ordinani.v undetstood, has the power of 
discharge. 

Mr. UrsiFK. Where does that power he? 

Mr. Mitten. With the superintendent ot transportation who meets with the 
members of the cooperative committee individually almost daily. The failure 
or the delinquency of any man as it on urs is. as a general matter, called to the 
attention of the cooperative committeeman from the depot where the men may 
lie located, and the large decrease in discharges as shown by the figures which 
I read are largely brought about by the work of the cooperative committeemen 
In saving the men from discharge. 

As 1 have said, in considering a question as big as tins, to my mind, it is not 
a question whether you discharge John Jones or Jim Smith m considering the 
proportion in the large way your commission is dealing with it, at least, hut 
what is the effect on tin* discipline and what percentage of I heir men do they 
find it necessary to dismiss. The real answer to the proper administering of 
the discipline being those figures which I have given you speaks of the satis¬ 
faction of the men in continuing the plan. 

Mr. Bi’si kk. But lake, lor instance, if this plan were to he put into effect in 
some city where there is a strong organization of employees, organizations of 
that, kind UMially have grievance committees, and part of the agreement with 
their employer is that no man shall he discharged except for proper cause, and 
that is also passed upon b.v the grievance committee Is there any such pro¬ 
tection to the workingman contemplated by your scheme? 

Mr Mcitkn Our plan is sot new hat dillerem m that it remedies the cause for the 
discharge before the discharge takes place. In the (went of a discharge taking 
place, the cooperative committeeman from that depot takes the matter up and is 
given free access to the cause of the discharge with the superintendent of trans¬ 
portation to bo shown or to show that the case has not been properly handled. 

But the discharge is not resorted to except in the most flagrant cases, whore 
there <ouhl he no conic ha<k, as a man being grossly dishonest, <aught with the 
goods, drunk on the lloor of his ear, or something that is had. In other eases 
the man is suspended, and he immediately goes to his cooperative committeeman, 
who very promptly comes down and goes into the case, and probably a majority 
of this large difference between 300 and 1.000 men discharged lies in the fact that 
those cooperative* committeemen sometimes almost pledge themselves for the 
good behavior of the fellow; that they are going to watch him. And many, 
many young men, particularly, have been saved, and some of the older men who 
got into the habit of tippling, and it comes to our attention, or got really care- 
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loss—not dishonest—m the registration of lares, and the cooperuli\e committee¬ 
men really make it their business to follow that fellow; and I know that the 
superintendent of ti a importation in many castes has said, “Well, now, tlu.ro, 
is Smith getting careless. 1 J. have got in mind, for instance, one young man who 
got into a crazy notion he had to arrest every passenger that did not please him, 
and Hit* superintendent ot transportation said to the cooperative committeeman, 
“ You have got to make that fellow stop it; I have talked to lmn, and we have 
to let him go if you don’t.” Well, I believe the cooperative committeeman 1ms 
labored ami labored with that fellow, hut he lias got it m his nut that—or foils 
he has got to have these fellows arrested. Whether we stop him or not, 1 don't 
know', hnt that is the effort. 

1 have in mind another old employee, a good man, who has been tippling, and 
I know the cooperative committeeman is out now for the purpose of saving him. 
Now, to have these men lin'd and then have them pul baek through pressure does 
not leave that man as elieetivo as an employee by any means as this method of 
not subjecting to the discharge, but when you discharge a man make it a dis¬ 
charge; wear out all your possibilities of making a good man of that fellow 
before you dismiss him. 

Mr. Buster. Now, as 1 understand it, there are several organizations repre¬ 
sented amongst your employees; there is the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Emplovees of America, and then there is the 
Ke.vstone Union, which is purely the local followers of one Pratt- 

Mr. Mitten (interrupting). Well, they have a name. 

Mr. Busier". What is their name? 

Mr. Mitten. Wh it is their name, Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Pk.vtt. Street and Electric Railway Employees’ Protective Union. 

Mr. Busier. And then, there are some who belong to no organization what¬ 
ever. Do .vow fool that your plan works more effectively dealing with the men 
individually than it would work, in jour judgment, if you were dealing with 
the men as an organization? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, it lias worked most perfectly. The results have been 
truly wonderful as now in force. The other question is a mutter of conjecture. 

Mr. Busier. You have, I believe, said that you had had dealings with the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees in Chi¬ 
cago? 

Mr. Mitten. I did. 

Mr. Bi sikk. Which do you consider the better s\stem—the results obtained 
under ■■ur present forms of conducting your negotiations with the employees 
or that of a contract with an organized body? 

Mr. Mitten. 1 don’t think that that is a proper comparison. The coopera¬ 
tive plan is a plan, be it in etfeet with the men as individuals or be it in 
effect with the men in organization. If jou compare the tooperatve plan with 
the ordinary hit-and-miss method, (here is no comparison again, because the 
cooperative plan produces real results and good ones. The hit-and-miss method 
has not produced pea< e, so Inr as T know, anv where \el - -nr Iasi mg peace 

Mr. Busier. What is the attitude ot the company here toward the union? 
Would it rather see the plan continue as it is, or would it like to put the plan 
in effect between itself and some strong union? 

Mr Mitten. 11 is not a question ol like or dislike. The company’s position 
is clearly sot forth in its determination to do Dint which the men desire If 
two-thirds of the men dosiie to deal with an organization under the coopera¬ 
tive plan, then the company would and has always signified its willingness to 
do so. 

Mr. Bp sikk. It would continue the cooperative plan, but deal with the 
organization instead ot the individual? 

Mr, Mttten. Quite* so; and you will find that \en clearly set forth in the 
cooperative-plan booklet. 

Mr. Busier. You will furnish the commission with the booklet? 

Mr. Mitten. If they haven’t it. Here is my little* library, of which I am 
reasonably proud. 

(Witness here produce's live booklets and one pamphlet, which are marked, 
respectively, “Exhibits 1 to (>, inclusive. Witness Mitten, .Tunc 23, 1011.” 

Mitten Exhibit No. 1, Cooperative Plan and Auxiliary Work, August, 1012; 
Mitten Exhibit No. 2, Cooperative Bulletin, —, 1-0, February 17, 1012; Mitten 
Exhibit No. 3, Cooperative Bulletin —. 7-12, July 20, 1012; Mitten Exhibit 
No. 4, Cooperative Bulletin —, 13-18, March 24, 1012; Mitten Exhibit No. f», 
Cooperative Bulletin —, 10-24, July 1, 1013; and Mitten Exhibit No. 6, Coop- 
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orali\e bulletin No. 2.1, December 18, 1013, all issued by the Stotesbury man¬ 
agement, were submitted in printed iuiin ) 

Mr. MmE\. You will find there, gentlemen, its advantages better set forth 
e\en 1b.m in lestimoliy I eoiild give to you, because it contains what was said 
at the tune, in no \\a,\ namulactured lor presentation, but dealing with each 
vexed question as it arose; and we are quite willing to be judged, in so lar as 
fair dealing is concerned. In our treatment of those questions. 

Local (|uestions, of <ouj‘m\ ii:i\e nothing to do 'with the merit of the coop¬ 
eratin' plan. As jott have lemarkcd, it is the question of the cooperative plan 
as it might be anplicd elsewhere 

Mr. lies iick. Do \oii have any recreation rooms or gymnasiums for the men 
at the barn? 

Mr Mmi:\. Well, l bad an experience in Chicago in that regard. I had 
the idea that it would be \eiy nice to have theatricals, dames, shower baths, 
and bat blooms; and 1 remember an old war hoi so of the union, Mr. I Suck ley, 
saving: 41 That is all li'du. Mitten; that is splendid Laat wo would rather y-u 
would gi\e us the money and we will liny them ourselves.” And I have not 
at templed to huv the amusements since. The only thing we do do is to give the 
men mom enough to lake their lunches and rather a relaxation room; and they 
on their own account, both in Chicago and to a limited extent here, hn\o 
by clubbing logvthir and tilings of (hat kind got such tilings m the way of 
diveision as lhe\ have seen Jil 

Mr. UcsiKiv. You were speaking a while ago of the longest runs being I t 
limits with an interim between the peak loads where (he men do not work. 
ITow p ueh time is t opposed to be in the period of actual running hours? 

Mr. Mitien. From P to 11 houis, I believe. That is only exceeded, I think, 
upon speM.il reqiu vj li nn the men. 

Mr. Lusihk. Aie they allowed to go home during the time they are not 
lequiied on (heir <ais, or do they Slav at the barn? 

Mr. Mims Oh, im; on that question—I think they are free —they are not 
held. Thev are held only for the tune for which they are paid. That answers 
jour question Toev me out only during the time I or which they receive pa.v 

Mr I.rsiKK. Are they paid tor all the time at the barn? 

Mr. M m l x. \ os, sir. 

Mr. ID mkk. llow about extra men, are they required to report? Do they 
receive am p.i,v v 

Mr. Mints Those men iceeive a guarantee—a minimum of ifld a week, 

Mr. lU’hij k. What pen outage of the men, if you know, are on straight, 
runs—gel on lie* ear and i mi stimuli! through with ju-d lime out lor menls v 

Mr. Mi ill's That, 1 mink, Mr Tililv, whom you have asked to come hero, 
could (ell uni he Her n C! a delail T have been sati.died X\ 1 1 li taking the question 
of* wage settlement and ibe question of si*rviee to tin* public, and in letting 
the men adim-l the i uns to suit tbemsehos. We have never put a lime-table 
in without thou* having a voice as to how it should he Nil up: and they aie 
pretlv sure to pre-ei ihe tor their own consumption—that which best suits 
1 —much holier ih.iu vou or I can proscribe just how runs should be cut 
up A inn that would suit me might not suit you 

Mr. Ilixn k. In installing this cooperative x.vstem with the resultant in¬ 
n-ease in waves i o i | lie men, what were the eenti ibut i ng factors in that in¬ 
crease: V as then' -nothing besides putting on larger ears and increasing 
tile speed v 

Mr. MiniA Increased number ol eais, increased speed, and increased size 
of the ears 

Mr. hi mi k And iiktoum* in travel, I suppose, made a larger fund? 

Mr. Mnnx Yes 

Mr. ItrsiKK. Did anj men lose tin'll* positions by reason of putting on bigger 
and faster ears? 

Mr. Mitten. No; there was some change of position due to the combination 
of depots and the rerouting of lines. That was cart'd lor by paying to the men 
the wages that they wore loeoiving prior to the changes and continuing it as a 
minimum. 

Mr. JWsikk. Then there was no decrease in the number of motormen or 
trainmen by reason of speeding up the ears and putting on old ones; do I 
understand that to bo the ease? 

Mr Mitten 1 should not say that There has been a decrease in the 
number of men required to perform the service, but that has been brought 
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about more by not hiring now men, and that no man through putting on new 
cars has been made to suffer financial loss. 

Mr. Busikk. Do they lose their positions? 

Mr. Mitten. They retain their seniority, even if they have to sit on a bench 
to do it. 

Mr. Busikk. What is the total number of employees now as compared with 
1911, when you put the system into effect? 

Mr. Mitten. Of trainmen, 0,400 now; 7,000 in 1911. That, of course, is 
brought about to some extent by the fact of a fewer number of depots, the 
proportion of extras, in smaller depots being greater, if you block them to¬ 
gether a fewer number erf men to take care of it. A reloading of cars which 
would have gone in the paM, making the service very much more effecti\e, and 
cutting out lost mileage. 

Mr. Busier. Whereas you say it is true that there are about <100 less men 
than there were at that time, you say that no man lost his position by reason 
thereof; that he could maintain his seniority? 

Mr. Mitten. Maintained his seniority. 

Mr. Busier. What became ol‘ the GOO men who are no longer employed? 
Did they quit voluntarily ? 

Mr. Mitten. The men were dropping out for three years at the rate of 1,000 
a year. To take can* of GOO means only slopping employing even with the 
lesser number of men dropping out. It is easy to eo\er. 

Mr. B< silk. lias the mileage been increased during that time? 

Mr. Mititn. The car mileage? 

Mr. Busier. Vos, sir. 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir; we run more miles. 

Mr. Busikk. What did you say was the passenger increase over three years 
ago? 

Mr. Mii ikn. The passenger increase? 

Mr. Busiik. Yes. 

Mr. Mi'iten. ] didn’t say. 

Mr Bisiek. The passenger increase; how many more passengers are you 
carrying now? I think \ou said HO per cent—am 1 right—more than you did 
thiee yoais ago? [No answer ] 

Didn’t you, ju your statement this morning say that you are carrying about 
HO per cent more pusseugeis? 

Mr. 1 ‘"iit;n. 1 said we carried 20,000 passengers more per person injured. 

Art in*, ’hairman Wi instock. I think, Mr. Mitten, that you also said- 

Mr. Mil ien 1 did ; yes. 

Acting Chanman \\ i< »x stock. You said under the cooporathe system traffic 
lias been 11 sci eased HO nrr <ent and complaints ha\e been decreased SO per cent. 

Mr. Mitten. That is true. 

<'oimuisMoner O’Co.wmi And the carrying has been im reased HO per cent, 
and llicie is a decrease of employees of about G00 now. 

Mr. Mitikn. Yes, sir; our cars carry twice as many. 

Mr. Busikk. How many more miles ol track have you now than you had 
then? 

Mr. MrriF.N. Nothing to speak of. 

Mr. Busikk. How many days do your men average; that is, per year? 

Mr. Mri'iEN. Well, last summer, when [ checked that up 1 he\ were laying off 
on an average ol one day in se\en. 

Mr. Busii k. Laying oil one day m se\en? 

Mr. MiriEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. Have they a right to lay oil if they w r ant to, or do they have 
any vacations? 

Mr. Mitten. They get their vacations by making application in advance for 
them. 

Mr. Busikk. And they are allowed to lay off then if they can he spared? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busikk. Is that the idea? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. There is no general vacation plan? 

Mr. Mitten. No sir; no enforced vacation, if that is what you mean. It is 
optional with the men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In other words, there is no one day of rest in 
seven compulsory? 
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Mr. Mitten. No, sir. 

Mr. lirsiKK. Is there any possibility under this plan of a further increase of 
wages for the men, Mr. Mitten? 

Mr. Mitten. Let me say tiiere that I estimate the normal increase of this 
system to he about 4 per cent per annum. In taking care of that increased 
business only about half of it requires additional car service. Only that half 
whhh spreads over tin* peak, Iheie bein'; plenty of soivico in Hie interim to 
care for it. So that about half ol the normal increase, of which the men re¬ 
ceive 22 per cent, would be available as a surplus in the fund. That would 
make somewhere pretty (lost' to a cent on the maximum each jear, independent 
ol any operating economies that might be effected. 

Mr. Hr, stick. Do the men get aqy one day off in seven, like in other crafts 
or trades? 

Mr. Mitten. Thev take off that number of days which averages to each man 
one day in sewn. 

Mr. I*»i sikk. Kadi man lias a light to make application? 

Mr. Mnux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ]>r.Mi<K. And docs he get it if lit' makes it? 

Mr. Mitten. He dot's. 

Mr. I.rsn k. oh, there is just out' question more that I w T ant to ask you, 
and that is about the wearing of union buttons. I believe you said that jou 
frowned upon that. Why is that, Mr. Mitten? 

Mr. Mrm.x. li was the cause of alt of our trouble, or a gre.it deal of our 
trouble, when we came here, in that with four sets of men, three of which wore 
difloiont buttons and the fourth without butlon, each antagonistic to the other, 
>oil could get no team work and no community of action. My understanding, as 
set forth in the cooperative phut, was that it two-|birds of the men voted for a 
contract with an organization, one of the beauties and features of the plan, 
Ihere being then no necessity for continuing this wearing of buttons and con¬ 
tinued antagonism. In giving the plan a fair trial with the men as individuals, 
it could not give* such a fair trial if you still continued the wearing of those 
evidences of a distinct lack of common purpose or absence of a general desire 
to one end. That I very clearly set forth in the bulletins as to why it was 
necessary at the time. 

Mr. Kesiek. That is all 1 have. 

Commissioner (VCosmm, Who provides for the payment of this cooperative 
commit lee? 

Mr. Mitten. The company. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does the committee put in its entire time at that 
work ? 

Mr. Mitten. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conmue. What does it do? 

Mr. Mitten. They have their regular runs, Ha* same as other men. 

Commissioner O'Connell. The runs are in different parts of the city? 

Mr. Mitten. Put, of course, coming out of their different depots. 

There are two cooperative committeemen from each of iho 14 depots. 

Commissioner OT'o^nele. You say that committee has business that calls it 
together almost daily? 

Mr. Mitten. No, sir. T say that almost daily one or another of the commit¬ 
teemen are in touch with the superintendent of transportation. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. The fact of there not being a universal transfer in 
Philadelphia, what is the difference between that situation of affairs and the 
situation of allairs in Chicago, where there is a universal transfer? 

Mr. Mitten. Tt makes a decreased cost of operation per passenger and a de¬ 
creased revenue. The two do not mean much unless you Introduce the volume 
of traffic. Chicago has a ver.v much heavier traffic, less mileage to the earnings. 

Commissioner O’Connetf. In Chicago the rate, as 1 recall seeing the figures, 
was about 2.K1 per passenger. 

Mr. Mitten. ^ es. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And Philadelphia approximately 4 cents? 

Mr. Mttit.n. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell a So there is 1.21 cents between Philadelphia and 
Chicago in the carrying of passengers? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the comparative rate of wage between 
Philadelphia and Chicago? 

Mr. Mitten. I am not familiar with the last scale in Chicago. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. They are about the same, or higher or lower, as 
you remember it ? 

Mr. Mitten. I think Chicago is a little higher on the maximum. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any particular pains or care or effort imule 
in the selection of employes its to their nationality or religion? 

Mr. Mitten. No, sir; then* is not. 1 think that our men now, 1 should say, 
would be about half American horn, the rerun mini; half, more or less equally 
divided, is between Irish, Germans, and English, Irish predominating. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Of course, they all speak the English language ' 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From the nationalities you enumerated, tlie* south¬ 
ern European is not largely employed, if at all? 

Mr. Mitten. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connelt. In tins beneficial association, as I understand it, 
there is an old organization which the company carries on? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then there Is an association which is carried on 
by employees? 

Mr. Mitjln. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkil. The old association turned on by tin* company 
pa\s death benefits, and some others? 

Mr. Mitten. Eel. me say that some time ago I put the administration of the 
companj’x, what urn (all tin* company's death benefit or pension plan, into the 
hands of some of the ollbeis, as that of the cooperative benolieial, for the 
reason that the largest number of men an* the conductors and the motormen, 
and (he benchts to them (aim* out of the 112 per cent fund. 

Commissioner O'Connell. lUit in the association carried on by them the> 
contribute directly to that? 

Mr. Mitten. Tliov contribute direct. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is it compulsory for the employees to belong to 
that in any wa.v ? 

Mr. Mitten. Not at all. T tiled to make that very clear in my statement this 
morning. None whatever. And that is the most clearly understood thing, per¬ 
haps, about it, and has boon from the outset, that it makes no difference what¬ 
ever and shall never be considered m that connection. It is a purely voluntary 
mnE°r on the part of the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It an employee should sever his connection with 
tin* company he also, ol ionise, severs his relation with his association? 

Mr. Mi l iKN. He does. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Is tlieie any provision that he shall got back any 
sums he may have paid into it? 

Mr. Mn i en. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell, lie* forfeits all claims in that association? 

Mr. M i n en. Hr does. 

Commissioner O'Connell. In the application for employment with the com¬ 
pany are there any questions asked upon the blanks as to the man’s member¬ 
ship in a union or not? 

Mr. Mitten. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. His nationality? 

Mr. Mitten. II i s nationality is asked 

Commissioner O’Connell. 11 is religion? 

Mr. Mitten. ]\’o. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. His association with, or his membership in, fra¬ 
ternal or oilier organizations? 

Mr. Mitten. No; I am quite sure no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As I catch tin* stope and plan of this cooperative 
organization, there is really no machinery whereby in the adjustment of a 
man’s grievance the duality of it can he reached o.v ept through the olllcials of 
the company, the cooperative committee simply using its good offices as it were 
in behalf of the man who lias a grievance, alleged or otherwise, but the 
finality of the proposition rests with the superintendent of transportation or 
something like that, I don’t recollect the title, or some other official? 

Mr. Mitten. The basis of all discipline must lie in fair dealing—in a square 
deal. It is the entire basis of this whole plan—free open discussion of any 
man’s case with the men elected by their fellows to represent them. We have 
had no difficulty in that regard at all. The whole proposition lies in the 
avoidance of the discharge, not the putting a man back after he has been dis- 
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charged, but avoiding it by remedying the (rouble before you get to the dis¬ 
charge. 

The (rouble which generally follows, in my experience, the attempt to put 
men back after their discharge, lies not ill whether the man should go back 
because he has been unfairly dealt with, but because of the inihionec that he 
is able to bring to have exerted m his behalf. And as I have said, you must, I 
believe, judge (his plan in its discipline in the results of its discipline by the 
Muall number of men who n ally lose (heir places as aaninst the number which 
formerly lost their places when we had all the other paraphernalia of appeal¬ 
ing all cases; and al tli.it lime practically every case was appealed and (ought 
vigoiously. The result of (hat, as I have shown you. is that tlu.ee or four times 
as many men lo^t their places as lose it under lids plan. 

Commissioner O'Cunmii. Have you wuli you or could yon furnish the com¬ 
mission with the last »epoi( of the company of ils earnings, cost of operation, 
etc.? 

Mr. Mitten. I haven’t, but il can be easily supplied. 

Commissioner O’Connj i e. That will show the total cost of operation and in¬ 
come and expenditures compared with past years, or something of that kind? 

Mr. Alii ikv. Yes 

Commissioner O’Connei i. I will he very glad il you sot' that we get a copy. 

Commissioned Lennon. I have just a ipiesnon or two. What power lias the 
cooperative ooinmitlee in enlorcing discipline (hat has boon agreed upon out¬ 
side of the malic.’ ol discharge? Suppose a man is to he reprimand! d, or. 1 
don’t mow what your ubeiplmo may he, what has the cooperative commit toe 
to do with it? Do they reprimand the man? 

Mr. Mrirmx. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. AYlio does, the superintendent ? 

Mr. Mitikn. The superintendent of tran^porlation 

Commissioner Lennon. They are expected. I judro, from pi-d one chapter T 
read (here, glanced over, they aie e\]>eried, however, io eooperaie with the 
repiescnfativcs of the company in seeing that a discipline is <*niTicd out ^ 

Mr. Mm mn. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And you say they work on regular (urns. Do they 
have a lav-oil at all? 

Mr. Mmi-N. They are <»ff, l suppose, more or less. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they aie paid (or the hour they are oil’? 

Mr. Mmi Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Wind i< shown to he (he average wage of the motor- 
men ami (.ondmlors now in the eilv of Lluladelnliin V 

Mr. Mnii.Ng Ywent' -eight and cigl Hemhs cents as against twenlv-two. 

Commis^ioiiiM’ Lennon I hue you any l now ledge as lo wluiher or not there 
has been an iti'-re.me oi ( l(, ( rriN' in (fie membership of tne three different 
unions (hat wen lcprcM'ided lieieat Hu; lti''!iining ol (his plan? 

Mr. M ii n- \. J I m . ‘ii'i unv menu- ot finding lhal out. 

Comiius'-mner Lennon, bin don i know 7 lhal? 

Mr. Mm"ien. Tlio only—will, l h.pen’i am means of Imdiag if out. 

Commissioner la vnon. Well, has there been any representation - 

Mr. Mrm.N I can say- 

Commissioner Li won (continuing ) -of antagonism against you or (lie 

plan? 

Mr. Min fn. Quite (lie reverse 

Commissioner Lennon. There has been none? 

Mr. MrriEN. Quite the rev one. 

Commissioner Li nnon. Do you believe, so far as llie publie bud knowledge of 
this plan, which may or may not be limited, of course, l would not know that, 
because I don’t, know what lias been done in the way of employing them—do 
they approve it or disapprove it? 

Mr. Mtttkx. Well, we send out—I have sent out DO.OOO copies of the co¬ 
operative bulletin, one of which goes to every employee, of which there will be, 
we will say, S.(KK) or 10,(KM), and Iho rest goes to citizens; m tact, everybody 
who writes a loiter of complaint or commendation in eomwetion with the opera¬ 
tion of the load, Ins name is put upon the mailing list. We get the kickers, Iho 
impossible as well as those who are friendly, and I am glad to say that from 
the letters received we make a lot of Iho impossibles and kickers friends. 
What L have received in reply to these bulletins has been assurance that at 
least; the men get fair treatment, at last you tell us why you do it and how, 
and the result is shown in the service you are giving us. 
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Commissioner I f.nn’ON. Is this a (lillicult city in which to operate a street- 
railway service? 

Mr. Mitten. Any city is difficult; some more <lilli< ult than others. 

Commissioner Lennon. I mean unusually so, because of some of the streets 
down town. 

Air. Mitten. About on the average, about on the average 

Commissioner Lennon. It is about the average? 

Air. Mitten. Yes. You have got narrow streets, lmt you have not got any 
hills. 

Commissioner Lennon. I asked that because 1 waited 11 minutes tor n 
blockade to break on a street here a few du\s ago 

Mr. Mitten. Well, that is an unfortunate occurrence 

Commissioner Lennon. Oh, it did not hurt me T was satisfied, llut I won¬ 
dered if it was something that was common 

Mr. Mi l ten. Not very. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Mr. Mn ten. Perhaps not one-fourth as frequent as it used to ho. 

Commissioner Li nnon. Well, did the plan help that out too? 

Mr. Mitten. Assuredly. The men raise blockades now. They are interested 
in the 22 per cent fund. Before it did not make eery much difference with 
them and they took occasion then to rest. Our men to-day are interested in 
seeing that the fares ar(» collected and that the company gets them because they 
get them. They are interested in avoiding blockades and encouraging trathe 

Commissioner Lennon. So the money is not exhausted in wailing? 

Mr. MrriEN. They are earning the money. 

Commissioner Lennon. I see. 

Mr. Mitten. The man who steals lias got mighty little consideration from 
his fellows to-day. 

Commissioner Lennon. ITo don’t deseivo any? 

Mr M 11 ten. Well, Ik* gets mighty hide from his follows to-dav. It is their 
money he is t.iking. 

WIk'ii \mi asked Mr. Wnrmmnker this morning what the difficulty was ;»4 
between capital and labor, m,\ answer would have boon lack ot cooperation 
If < apital and labor as two men w hi pil'd’, in one direction. the\ accomplish 
something; if. as js loo ollen the case, di<*> push against each other, a great 
wastage mcip’s, and neither gets the result or the best result thal can he ac¬ 
compli ''<’d from the amount ol energy or mone\ mod We today heio a*** 
pushing ' >gelhet lor a common end m a way which is not approached am w her.' 
to my knowledge. 

< 'oinmn sioner Lennon | think thal is true so tar as 1 know 1 know' of no 
other place on lies plan or even approaching it 

Mr Mmi’N. But lemur; out the question ot what per cent, leaving out the 
question of local difficulties which you have e\ cry where and which lias to 1, * 
Mailed m its own wa\, hut on die plan itsell, die fait that under it ,\ou are 
holh pushing in I hi* same direction fo a common end, both interested m a< coni- 
phshiiig the same result from which both benefit, is perhaps the best recommen¬ 
dation for tills plan. 

Commissioner Lennon Would >ou toll us ju.d the nielhod of procedure b\ 
winch the election <>f those' coopeintho delegates or members are chosen, the* 
detail of what >ou do and how it is brought about? 

Mr. MirihN A notice is put up at the depot that a vole will be held for eo- 
operatWo committeeman on a certain dale. A machine has been devised by 
whu*h there is a small aperture which opens on to a continuous roll ot paper. 
That machine is placed in a booth out of die sight of an\bodv except the man 
Miting The whole is under tlu* charge of a \*»te committee composed of three 
members of the coo|)erati\o committee', neither one* of which must he from the 
depot at which the vote is taken. The man goes m, the' man who is-to vote 
goes into the booth, writes the name of the man for whom ho wants to vote, 
turns the machine which rings the hell, lie' hasn’t access, can not see, can not 
put his name down except the one place. The vote committee hears the hell 
ling and lie steps out and another man goes in. Therefore you have a number 
of names on this endless roll. When the vote has all been taken they check off 
the names of the men on the list ns they come in to know they have them all or 
to know they are entitled to vote, and when the vote has been completed the 
vote committee counts the vote and then announces to die depot the result of if. 
The man polling the largest vote is cooperative committeeman No. 1, and the 
man polling the second higher vote is cooperative committeeman No. 2. That 
is we believe the best method of secret ballot under the circumstances that has 
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ever yet been devised, mid it seems to absolutely meet the fa\oi* unions; tbe 
men. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. As I understand it, tbe rate of wages under 
which you are operating at present is outlined here in this little bulletin book 
of yours reading 7 to 12, as lollows; “New men, 23 rents an hour.” This is a 
cooperative rate efTecthe on July 31, 1013: “New men, 23 cents; after t .sear’s 
service, 21 cents; after 2 >ears, 25 cents; alter 3 years, 2(> cents; after 4 years, 
27 cents; after 5 years, 28 cents. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mitten. Kxcoptmg the rate is now in the same way 25, 20, 27, 28, 20, 
and 30. 

Acting Chairman IV kin stock. I see. You have* raised it; you have antici¬ 
pated the future? 

Mr. MriTEN. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman \\ i inskk k How long has this now rate been in operation? 

Mr. Mn ten. Since September. 

Acting Chairman Wejnstock. Since Inst September? 

Mr. Mitien. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wei\ stock. That is, in place of waiting a year you waited 
simply August, Seplembci—about three months? 

Mr. Mittkn. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You anticipated the new rate by nine months? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes; by the putting on of new cars. 

A<lmg Chairman Wi* in stock. Now the present minimum is 25 cents an hour, 
is it*’ 

Mr. Mitten. It is 

Acting Chairman Wet n stock. And then 2(5. 27, and 28? 

Mr. Mitten. Twenty-mne and thirty. A later bulletin will show you all 
about that. There is nothing in connection with the inception, adoption, or 
operation of this plan that is not clearly set forth month by month in those 
bulletins as T gave them to >ou. 

Mr. I>rsiEK. Now, how’ do those rales compare, so far as jou know', with tin* 
rates paid to street-car men in other cities oast of the Mississippi? Are they 
on a par or a higher or a lower basis? 

Mr. Mitjen. 1 should say they wore well up with the highest 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Are there any cities east of the Mississippi, s<> % 
far as you know', where the rates are higher? 

Mr. Mitten. Chicago and Detroit—wadi, a little higher; I am not sure, lmt 
we are getting better pretty fast. Of course, \ou will find that wages, ns you 
come to what ore known ns the southern cities, are rather lower. Now. we are 
rather on the class of Baltimore and Washington, and we are walking away 
from tbe bunch, if you classify us where wo belong. We lend them a mile 

Acting Chairman Weins'iock. What constitutes a day's work v 

Mr. Mitten. Nine to ole\en hours Of course, those hours are as the men 
select. If they would rather run the longer hours—they are selected by 
seniority—the oldest man would have the right of preference 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And the oldest men prefer the longer hours? 

Mr Mitten Well, pretty generally 

Acting Chairman Weixsiock. So the newer men, as a rule, work Ihe nine 
hours v 

Mr. Mitten. We divide the runs up, with the aid of the cooperative com¬ 
mittee, as nearly as possible to jp the wishes of our men. 

Acting Chairman Wki\sto< k. A man has got to he on the road some \cnrs 
in order to get a preference? 

Mr. Mitten. No; lie gets a preference from the day the man next to him is 
hired 

Acting Chairman Wetnskx k. I don’t (pule catch that. 

Mr. Mitten. Well, a man hired p*stenlay is ahead of tbe man hired to-day, 
and he may step into a preference. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes: but according to the list you have stated 
there there is 55 per cent of the men who have been with the road over live 
years. 

Mr. Mitten. Forty-seven per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, 47 per cent who base been with the road 
over li\e years. Now, naturally, they are entitled to preference and they are 
the men who have been longest in the service and get the preference? 

Mr. Mitten. Naturally. 
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Acting Chairman Weustwk. And I understand the older men, generally, 
desire, in order to get the inn-eased earnings, desire the runs of the longer 
hours? 

Mr. Mitten. Generally; yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So the new men have the shorter hours and 
the lesser earnings? I notice here a very interesting statement >mir commit¬ 
tee has compiled on housekeeping expenses, showing, taking the month of 
January, 1913, as (he basis, the < ost per family consisting of husband and wile 
and two children - two adults and two children—to he rent, ,$14.01 per month, 
foodstuffs. $32 1S; ami all other expenses, $20.71; making a total monthly 
expenses of $00.00. 

Now. then. 1 presume that since that time—January, 1913—there has been 
\ery httle variation in the cost of living, up or down, so that may he fanh 
under. I presume, as the present cost of li\ing. Well, now r , those facts being 
corns 1. this is what I tmd: I have just made a hast\ calculation and it 
may be subject to correction, that working nine hours a day at the rate of 25 
cents nil hour for the now man he would earn the tirsl year $700; the second 
jour, at 20 cents an hour, ho would earn $730; the third ,\oni\ at 27 cents an 
hour, he would earn $753; and the fourth year, at 2S cents an hour, lie would 
earn $7.3(5, 

Now, it we take the case of a man, then, who has a wife and two children, 
ami who starts in at 25 cents an hour- 

Mr. Mutex. That hardlv would he fair, m that the luring of men is nof of 
men of that age The men whom we engage are largely men who arc* from 
21 to 22 and 23 years old, who have not yet the advantage of a wile and 
family, and that is where the scale of wage comes in, as the expenses increase 
so does his income. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. T see; that Is, the newer men are usually— - 

Mr. Mitten (interrupting). Then, of course, you figured there nine houis 
Thai hardly takes in flu* average winch the men earn, which is 9 hours and 11 
niinut es*. 

Acting Chairman Wkixs'iock. f T nh , ss it were for those variations on one 
hand m that they woi k over nine hours, and on the other in that they si art m 
as \oung, unimincd men. a married man with two children starting in at 25 
cents and at the end ol tour years, assuming that he could live within tlie 
figures laid down here, he would be $232 shy — he $232 poorer than he was when 
ho lu "an four \ears Indore? 

Mr. Mutin. Yes; hut since that is not the condition when he enters, and 
since h' has moio lamis of ser\i<e than ><>u have estimate, that equation fall c 

Acting Chairman Weixmock Yes; I see May 1 ask, Mr. Mitten, is this 
cooperative plan is initialed heie the first of the land in America? 

Mr. Mimav To my knowledge, yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So far as you know, has it been followed in 
ntiv other citv as yet? 

Mr. MiriEN Not at all. 

Acting Chairman Wiiiwkhk I suppose other companies in other cities still 
look upon il as being in the experimental state? 

Mr. Mm ex Well. 1 could not say as to that 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Can jon tell us how- and by whom (lie i< on 
was conceived v 

Mr. Mutex. M.w4f 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is urn worked it out of your past ex¬ 
perience? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes; I wanked it out of my past experience, winch showed the 
need of cooperation, and of getting the most for the men out of the sum possible 
under the circumstances to set aside for that purpose. I saw' such a great 
wastage, that here was a company which would pay a certain amount, and 
could under their organization pay a certain amount of their earnings for 
wages, and here were the employer ami employee working at diametrically 
opposite purposes, the men not in any way working to the end of economy, 
because they had no gain thereby. So that it occurred to me, let us establish 
that portion of the gross earnings which the company would otherwise pay, 
and then let both work together to got from it the very greatest wage possible 
for the men. It is the principle, not the per cent paid—hut tin* principle 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You found, when you came here, the company 
on the one hand and the workers on the other hand, pulling at opposite ends 
of the rope? 

38819°—S. Doe. 415. (5 Jr-1—vol 3-45 
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Mr. Mitten. Worse than that. There were three bunches of men fighting 
each other, and all fighting the company—well, I should not say all fighting 
the company, that is not fair; but at least half the men were fighting the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And your aim was to get the whole lot of 
workers and employees pulling the same way? 

Mr. Mitten. Right you are; just right. 

Acting Chairman Weinsteck. And you feel that you have accomplished that 
result? 

Mr. Mitten. I am very proud of the result so far accomplished. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, you codtainly have done a very remarkable 
work, Mr. Mitten. How do you deal with your oiiiee and your miscellaneous 
help. We have been speaking now of the operating help. T presume there are 
other help employed by the company, like the men who repair the tracks and 
who look out lor the cars, and the otiice help, and so on? 

Mr. Mitten. Practically, as other companies deal with such help. Our shop 
work is largely piecework, and hence gives rise to a rather different silnation. 
Our track woik is largely boating—a large proportion of it going on only a 
portion of the year; and our office is a natural progression by order of merit 
and accomplishment. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. What effect has this cooperative plan of yours, 
Mr. Mitten, had on unionism, so far as your men are concerned? Since this 
plan has gone into operation have more men joined the unions, or have those 
who belonged to the unions dropped out of the unions? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, 1 would have no means ol knowing, as T do not know under 
this plan a union man as against a nonunion limn. All that 1 require of them 
is that they are good employees. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. I see. So far as you can see, what advantage, 
if any, would any of your men have in belonging to a union? What would he 
have to gain.under your system in being a union man? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, I don't see that lie would have any, so far as the result 
to him in his present employment is concerned. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, if your system should he generally 
adopted throughout the United Slates in all the city railroads in all the cities, 
so far as the street-oar men were concerned, it would practically make unionism 
needless? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, not necessarily so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Why should it not, if there is nothing to he 
gained by joining the union? Why should the man pay a tax and lie burdened 
with the initiation fee and the monthly dues if there is nothing to conn 1 in 
return? 

Mr. Mitten. That Is what I see in regard to this system; its application else¬ 
where I don’t know. All I can say of this healthy infant, 1 should say that the 
infant has thrived most lustily with its present surroundings. 1 can not soo 
how it could do better, if as well, under any other circumstances. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know, Mr. Mitten, what is the attitude 
of organized labor toward your plan? Do they look upon it with favor or with 
disfavor? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, the attitude toward it at the time we took the vote was 
one of great interest and, 1 should say, quite willing to be shown. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not speaking about your own men. Mr. 
Mitten, but about organized labor on the outside. 

Mr. Mitten. No; I understand. You see at the initiation a vote was taken 
to see whether to put this plan in with the organization or only with the men 
as individuals, and I am only talking from the altitude then expressed toward 
the plan. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You know, of course, in a general way, Mr. Mit¬ 
ten, that organized labor favors certain things and opposes certain things. For 
example, it opposes piecework; it opposes, generally, scientific management, so 
called; it opposes the payment of bonuses and premiums. And Hie question I 
had in my mind was whether organized labor opposed your cooperative idea. 

Mr. Mitten. I have not been given so to understand. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have no definite knowledge on that point 
one way or the other, then, Mr. Mitten? 

Mr Mitten. Well, 1 should say not, so that they had taken a definite posi¬ 
tion one way or the other in regard to it. 
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Acting Chairman Wei.wstock. Now, take n nmmicn ial <>ntcri>rIso, or lake an 
industrial enterprises The rule is ilus: That as the volume of business in¬ 
creases, the cost of labor, the percentage of cost of labor, diminished. In other 
words, if Mr. Wanainaker, in his shop, could me rouse his business 50 per rent, 
the present labor cost would be materially lower than it, is to-day; and 1 take it 
that would also apply to anj industiy, because the o\erlu*nd expense would 
not increase in proportion to the increased \oluine of output. Now, that lessened 
cost in percentage usually pus to (lie owner: that is, be has conducted ins 
business at a lesser rate of cost and with mote profit. From the explanation 
you have made of jour sj^lcm, Mr Mitten, I lake it tli.il 11ns decreased per¬ 
centage of cost does not go to the stoeklioldei s of the company but goes to labor 
itself. You lui\e an ironclad p*-i cent age, say, of 22 per coni of jour gross le- 
ceipts. Now, if it should become possible by cusidei aide increased business 
to reduce that to 15 per tent, labor would get, the remaining 7 per rent? 

Mr. Mithn. Yes: under an\ ordinary plan, e\cu if it had been a contract 
with organized labor on the basis ol a scale of wages of the 8J)(K>,(K)0 increased 
wage which went to the men unquestionably half of it would have gone to the 
stockholders, because nobod,\ dreamed of the possibilities of this plan. 

Acting Chairman Wiixxiock. Now. the stm 1,holders’ proht comes b\ increas¬ 
ing that 78 per cent Unit remains. In other words, if jour receipts the first 
year were $1,000, to use an arhitiarv sum m older to simplity it, labor would 
gel $220 out of that, and for all other expenses and dividends there would be 
the balance of $780? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wj- i x stock. Now if that xolume ot business should double 
the next jear labor would get $410 and the other expenses and dividends would 
get twice the previous amount? 

Mr. Mnihv. Well, hardly that, in that your operation is 00 per cent. 

Acting Chairman \V unstuck Sivtv per rent? 

Mr. Mitten \es, sir, and jou might saj the fixed charges would get 40 
per cent, and of the 00 per cent 22 per cent w the men’s wages There m your 
rule; you Inne got the point exact l\ -that an increased \nlume of business 
moan* dor reused eo*d of handling proportionately, .hist as 1 said, if you have 
a normal men ieo in \r»ui (rafiie, the cost ol handling is not increased propor¬ 
tionately, hut increased onlv on the morning and evening p“ak. 

Acting Chairman Wicixs'iorw. Now. let mo ask you ilns question, Mr. Mitten: 
Does that rule work both wajs 1 ' Suppose advorxitv should overtake the com¬ 
pany ml something happened that wouhl nmtermllv reduce the volume of 
your business, wouhl the men si ill ha\e the 22 per cent of the earnings, whicii 
wouhl mean lower waces? 

Mr. Mi riKx. Let me say that in the str» el railwaj business that th<* normal 
Increase of earnings rovei mg a period ol jeais is almost automatic, The popu- 
lation of the city increased here a little o\er 2 per cent and the gross' earnings 
will iin reuse 4 per cent, and while you may gel a setback—not a setback really, 
but a standstill lor a veai, m the 1 history of the sheet railwajs thej T do not 
go backward. The\ nun stand still, in wlm !i \<mr cases wouhl stand still, but 
the history of the* s1t“»et railway business is not one of going backward. 

Acting Chairman Wei n si oca. You explained, Mr Mitten, that this coopera¬ 
tive coimniilee is composed of two members from each station, making 28 
members, to cover the I t stations. Now, what representation has the company 
on that columnteo ,( ’ 

Mr. Mitten The* dmsion xupei mtendenl ; one man. In other wmrds, two 
cooperative committee men and one division superintendent, who constitute the 
committee 

Acting Chairman Wi inshk k. That is not clear. 

Mr. Mitten. From the depot, at the moiilhiv meeting, there will be three 
men—the first and second committeeman and the dmsion superintendent. 

Acting Chairman Wlinstock. Oh, 1 see. This commit us* of 28 does not act 
as a limited unit, but 1 1- separate units? 

Mr. Mitten. Fourteen separate units, who all come together m monthly 
meetings? 

Acting Chairman Wklnstoik. Now, where that is done—that, gives you 28 
wage* earners and 14 company representatives? 

Mr. Mitten. But the vote of the company representative is not counted. 
The vote is entirely that of the wage earners. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have* they full power in that mailer? 

Mr. Mitten. Their entire vote. 
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Acting Chairman W kin stock. You mean that you retain no veto power ami 
whatever they say goes? 

Mr. Mitten. There has never been—there has never yet been a question on 
which we have not agreed. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. l»ut tell me on what things does this commit tee 
legislate? What arc* the specific things that they deal with? 

Mr. Mitten. The division of their—this is not by general committee—the 
dividing up of the time runs their hours. The men from each depot settle 
that for tlie depot. The men for each depot deal, with the division superin¬ 
tendent of transportation, wnh the discipline of that depot. On the big ques¬ 
tions which allcct all, rate of wages, the general questions are dealt with in 
the monthly meetings; anything like the uniforms of the men and general 
propositions. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. May I ask is this fund of 22 per cent turned 
over to that group of men to distribute in accordance with their best judg¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Mitten. No; it is maintained in a separate land, which is audited both 
as to its income and outgo each jour by a committee from the cooperative 
commit tee. 

Acting Chairman Whirs stock. Yes; but does that committee control that 
fund? Has it full power? Can the committee increase it? It could not in¬ 
crease or decrease that percentage—could not say it should be 21 or 2o per 
cent ? 

Mr Mitten No 

Acting (Mauritian Wkinstock Hut can they snj bow much of this 22 per 
cent shall be paid out in the form of wages and how much shall be kepi m 
the reserve? T see jou ha\e a reserve account here, a sepaiale account. 

Mr. Mitten. Well, the practice lias been to pay all out that wo can safely 
pay. 

Aeling Chairman Wkinsto< k. How was it determined last September that 
the wages increased beyond the amount originally determined upon? 

Mr Mitten. The surplus remaining in the fund was shown by the audit 
of the inoperative comma lee and was staled in the committee, and the possi¬ 
bility of the increase shown, and then voted upon in the committee. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I set*, and they determined the increase? 
You gaM* them power to do that? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They have that power? 

Mr. Mitten. ^ es. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock So that they really control that fund? 

Mr. Mitten. In that sense, jes, sir. 

Actin' 1 : Chairman Wkinstock. May I ask, does Pennsylvania have a work¬ 
men’s compensation law? 

Mr. Mitten. I am a little hit dim on that. Our benehcmls and our- 

Acting Chairman Wi- instock (interrupting) No, no. Can anyone present 
tell me about that? [A number of voices; “No.”! PennsjUania lias no com¬ 
pensation act How do jou deal with workers who moot with accidents while 
employed? 

Mr. Mitten. Well, lhe> are settled wuh and paid; and in that regard the 
cooperative committeemen have been \ery helplul also, in that m cases where 
the amount did not seem sufhciont they have individually called attention to it, 
and the merits have been gone into and that which was fair ai rived at. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. AN ho determines the amount of compensation 
that an injured workman shall receive? 

Mr. Mitten. Usual!.\ tin* (bum department. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is then* an appeal from the judgment of the 
claim department? 

Mr. Mitten. Oh, yes; there is an appeal. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. To whom? 

Mr. Mitten. To me eventually. It has never yet got past; the cooperative 
committeemen, all cases having been settled in that way. 

Acting Chairman Wkixst.ick. If I, as an injured worker, should be dissatis¬ 
fied with the award of the claim department I could present it to the co¬ 
operative committee? 

Mr. Mitten. Yes. sir; to your representatives. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And if I should be dissatisfied willi their 
award 1 could submit it to you on appeal? 
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Mr. Mitten. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ami you would be the Supreme Court, in the 
matter '! 

Mr. Mitten. The supreme court—(lie court. 

Acting ('liuirnmu Weinstock. Is medical tieafment furnished the injured? 

Mr. Mitten. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. No medical treattnenl? 

Mr. Mitten. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein. stock. They must jmy for their own medical treat¬ 
ment? , 

Mr, Mitten. The first aid—on that detail 1 would preler that you ask Mr. 
Tulley when ire comes in the aland in that it is sucii—I am speaking m these 
lilile details largely from secondary knowledge. 

A, 11 , 1 - Chatcii ia li Wkinmoik. If Mr. Tulley is to appear liclore u~. a id lie 
is aulhority on the sulijeci- 

Mr. Mitten. You hn\e called linn. 

Ijno Cliairinan YVkinktocH. Tliunk you very much, Mr Milton. Me are 
extremely obliged to you for your patience and courtesy. 

Mr. 15i sn.ic. I will call Mr. 'Tulley. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HERBERT G. TULLEY. 


Mr. ItcsiFh-. For the purposes of the record. Mr. Tulley, will you pleas- slate 
vnrir name and your olhcnd position? 

'It Ti i i ev. Herbert (1. Tulley, superintendent of transportation, Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. 

Mr. IlrstEK. How lolly, hate you lield tliat posiimn, Mr. Tulley ? 

Mr Tri i.EV. The position ol superintendent ol lranspertaI mu for about 14 

months. , 

Mr. 1 *,rsti k. Wind position did you hold prior to (lull time? 

jli- p un. Flaw ions to dial, assi.sianl. suponnlondenl of transportation, 
under Mr. .lames lti inker. the former superintendent of transportation for a 
\ear and a hall, or a year. 

' Mr III si lit Mr. Tullcj, Mr. M llotr, the lormer w uness, said you \ 
gold 1-man who would gi\'c us (lie data as to (he proportionate number 
who lane straight runs, how many are tripper 
call. I v w my runs 
Ml 
Mr 
Mr 
cent, 

Mr 


■re the 
if men 

and hew many have what are 


lb i.i nv. I in you w ant the number or the per cent? 
tins IKK The p-reeiiUfye. 

Ti 1 . 1.1 1 . Twciit \ -I lire 1 - per fenl are wlml we (ail early straights ; 111 per 
all' stiniglds; ,">ll jier cmd. early sw lugs; and -1 jier cenl. late' swings. 
llrsu.K. Now, please tell us what a sw my run is? 

Mr. Tin i j. v. A swing rim, in the words of the men, is a run which has a hole 
in I lie middle In oilier woios, it is composed of Iwo purls. A straight run, lor 
instance, will brain al n o'clock in file morning and rim straiybl through until 
1 or - o'clock. The mail completes his day's work without a break. 

\ swim? nm, there is a break as a rule in the middle of tlm run. 

Iiine the swing runs, the old employee-! or the newer 


I mi. 

Mi'. IlcsiEK. V ital imm 


"mi- Triirv ll depends a great deal. Runs are chosen id regular periods, 
depot picking once every sin months. A line picking on the change of a schedule. 
Our experience shows that I ho first men to pick 1 ho runs take the early 

straights. , , ... 0 

Mi-. Busikk. That is from 5 m tin 4 momma until 1 m the alrernoon i 
I\rr Truu v. Till 2 in the afternoon—daylight runs. Tin n we hud that in 
many instances the men skip tin 1 late straights, those runs Hull begin at noon 

or lute afternoon and work until midnight : and in preler.. 

take wluit we call the early straiyhK. Not in evn \ 

Early swings 
swi n <r s. 

Mr. Busikk. What proportion of the men have you on the extra list? 

Mr. Trr.T.F.Y. Approximately 2o p<*r cent <>! the whole. One man in four. 
One man to every four men lour regulars. 

Mr. Busikk. Do you know how that compares with the percentage m other 

° U Mr. Tuixk^To the best of my recollection it would he approximately the 
same. 


to those they 
case, hut in many cases. 
1 should have said. Skip tin* late straights ami take the early 
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Mr. Busier. Now, do I understand that these extra men are men that report 
at the barn; they have no regular run, neither straight or a swing, and they 
take out such cars as are required to go out? 

Mr. Tulley. Not in all cases. Some of the extra men have what we term 
hold downs. Those are runs belonging to regular men who are sick, or off on 
leave of absence, or away for other reasons, or assigned to some special duties. 
Quite a number of the extra men luru* hold downs and work them regularly. 

Mr. Busier. According to Mr. Mu ten’s testimony, there are far fewer men 
discharged now’ than formerly. What are the chief causes for discharge? 

Mr. Tulley. 1 should say (lie principal cause of discharge is drink. 

Mr. Busier. Is pernicious activity among the men, or is there such a tiling 
as pernicious activity among the men—that is what you rail trouble breeders— 
are men ever discharged for that? 

Mr. Tulley. To what period do you refer, to the present time? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. Bet us take it at the present nine. 

Mr. Tulley. At the present tinte I have no knowledge* 

Mr. Busier. In the past have men been discharged for that? 

Mr. Tulley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Does lhat breeding trouble ever include organizing the men? 

Mr. Tulley. ‘No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Has any mail ever been discharged for an activity in organiza¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Tulley. Absolutely, no. It is Mr. Mitten’s direct instructions that no 
men he interfered with on that account. 

Mr. Busier. Are men allowed to colled union dues in the barns? 

Mr. Tulley. No, sir. Collections of no kind, for any purpose whatsoever. 

Mr. Busier. You say no organization is allowed to do that? 

Mr. Tulley. No, sir; that is against the rules for any organization to do it. 

Mr. Busier. Who has the pow'cr of discharge besides Mr. Mitten and your¬ 
self? 

Mr. Tulley. No one. 

Mr. Busier. No one? 

Mr. Tulley. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. No man is discharged unless you discharge him? 

Mr. Tulley. No man is discharged unless T discharge him. That is, in the 
train service? 

Mr. Busier. In the train service? 

Mr. Tulley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is that man given a hearing? 

Mr. Tulley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Has the cooperative committee any power to save him? That 
is, they were to disagree with you? Say, the i!8 members of the cooperative 
committee think one W’ay and you think the other, would their say keep a man 
on, or could they keep him on? 

Mr. Tuliky. The power oi discharge to la* handled successfully can not he 
vested in anyone hut that person who has the responsibility of handling the 
discipline and running the road. If I had no responsibility in the prevention 
of accidents, the proper maintenance of discipline, when a man was brought 
before me for discharge, out of sympathy for his family, I might weaken, and 
allow that man to go back to work, but there is a certain responsibility attached 
to this position. The sa\-so, the decision in case of discharge, can not hi* 
vested in any person who has not the responsibility. 

Mr. Buster. Then then* is nothing that corresponds to a grieumco com¬ 
mittee, as that is ordinarily understood? 

Mr. Tulley. No. 1 haven’t the figures, but I will say, to the best of my 
knowledge, that I believe that In 0 eases mil of 10 before a man is discharged, 
unless it is a flagrant case where a man is know'll to he a heavy drinker, or a 
man who has been warned frequently, that the committeemen see me regarding 
that ease, go over the ease with me. In many cases they practically become 
the sponsor for the man’s good behavior, in the committee. We do all the work 
before the discharge. 

Mr. Buster. Do the committeemen ever recommend discharges? 

Mr. Tulley. I think it would he hardly fair for me to answer that question, 
fair to the men. 

Mr. Busier. Poos your company maintain any system of espionage? 

Mr. Tulley. Yes, sir. It is absolutely necessary. 
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Mr. Busiek. Tn the matter of the election of committeemen, who determines 
when an election shall be held? 

Mr. Tullkv. Automatically. We have 14 depots We hold an election once 
a month. That would bring the election around to each depot about once every 
14 months. An election to be held at our Folsom Depot, T ha\e already posted 
the notices for it, that will take ellect on the second Thin,-.day in July, throe 
weeks lienee. 

Mr. Bi silk. I low often is the seniority list revis'd and tin* men allowed to 
pick their runs? 

Mr. Tuli.ly. We have depot picking; that is to say, all the runs, I don’t 
know—depots are thrown open once every six months, or rather twice a year, 
to suit the change in schedules, fall and spring. 

Mr. lirsii.K And then the men have the right to pick their runs in the order 
of their seniority? 

Mr. Tuli.ev. Ten, sir. 

Mr. 15t sii-.iv. Is that right? 

Mr. Tilley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I5umlk. Is there any complaint on the part of the employees as to how 
the seniority list is compiled or kept up? 

Mr. Ti illy. is tlieie at this turn 1 any complaint? 

Mr. llrsiER. Yes. 

Mr. Tijlm-y. Yone whatever. 

Mr. Busier. Has there been since the cooperative plan has gone into effect? 

Mr. Tmri. 1 don’t (pete catch the drill ot >our question. 

Mr. Busline. Is there any charge of discrimination made by any men in 
working up this seniority list, with purlicuinr relorenee to men who were 
dropped out during the strike and who had gout' luck on? 

Mr. Tulihy. We had some discussion at the (mu* the depot seniority was in¬ 
stituted, as to the placing oi those men who wci o out on strike, (4c., but that 
question was set I led bv arbitration - but the conditions found by this manage- 
meoi, and in jusjice to all the men concerned, I could not consider changing. 

Mr. I5usii.iv. Mint! is the attitude of the company toward men who drink? 
Are men allowed lo (‘liter saloons in uniform when olf duty ? 

Mr. Tulls'.. The entenng of sr'oons while m uniform is forbidden. 

Mr. Busier. J suppose an employee would be suspended if he violated it? 

Mr. Tn.r.EY. "Yol necess.udy it would depend, as Mr. Mitten has explained, 
tin 1 ,'i*achco under the cooperative plan Is to warn tirst. A man for the first 
olfen - would piobably b<‘ warm'd 

Mr. Busier. 1 should have asked you while on (he matter of elections, who 
chooses the tolUrs or judges or watchers or whalov(*r you call them at those 
elect ions? 

Mr. Tru.uY. The vole committee 

Mr. Bi silk. Who comprises the vote committee? 

Mr. Truii.v. Do you dosne (In* names? 

Mr. I5rsn.iv. No; how is the vote commit loo det(‘rmined? Is that selected 
by the companv ? 

Mr. Tulli v. 1 believe thev wore first appointed by the chairman, by Mr. 
Mitten. I am not quno clear on that, T believe so, and approved by the co¬ 
operative committee; but. at any rate, there have been a number of changes. 
Our lust elcciion, one o! Hie vole committeemen lost out; it was necessary to 
appoint another man. 

Mr 15rsii.iv. Who appointed him? 

Mr. Ti i 11 y. I did 

Mr. Busier. In appointing lliose vote committeemen, do you attempt to have 
a man Irom the vanous factions, one man trom each of Ihe various factions 
on there? 

Mr. Tulllv. I have tried to do dial For instance, if I recall correctly, one 
man on that vote < onimidee is a member ot I lie Keystone; another man is a 
man who lias not been afhhaled with any organization, to my knowledge. Tho 
third man is a man who wore the hut ton That would seem to he the fairest 
way to handle the proposition 

Mr. Bi silk. Have you ever heard anv charges of unfairness in the conduct 
of the election? 

Mr. Tuli ly No, sir; never at all. 

Mr. Busir.K. About what pen outage of the men avail themselves of the 
right to vote for members of the cooperative committee? 

Mr. Tulley. Roughly, from 00 to 07 per cent. 
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Mr. BumKK. Are there frequent changes in the personnel of the cooperative 
committee? 

Mr. Tullky. I can not give you the figures, but 1 believe there are about 18 
of the original committoemen at present remaining on the committee out of 2S. 

Mr. liusiKK. Are all the factions represented on tills committee, do you 
know? 

Mr. Tullky. Yes; every faction. 

Acting Chairman Wkussiock. Just one or two questions. Will you tell us 
jusj how jour company deals with indushi.il accidents, wilh injured workers? 

Mr. Tiilky. Should a trainman be injured while in the performance of his 
duty, or otherwise, lie goes to the complaint department, and, in the large 
majority of cases ho gets a satisfactory settlement. As a rule. I believe it is 
the time lost, with doctor hills and other expenses Should lie be not satistied 
with the treatment m corded m that claim department, lie may appeal to his 
cooperative commit lee or to me direct, and in quite a number of cases the com¬ 
mittee has brought such men to me. 

Acting Chairman Wkinkiock. What are the ilisti u< lions, so far as you know, 
on the part of the company to the claim agent? 

Mr. Ti i i.ky. Fnlesx a man is flagrantly negligent, the man is paid his losses. 

Acting Chairman \\ klvstoi k. lie is paid his losses? 

Mr. Ti’u.ey. Vos, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstoi k. lie is given Ins medieal attendance? 

Mr. Tullky. Yes, sir; and lost time. 

A<ting Chairman Whin stock. Full wages? 

Mr. Trinv. Full wages and lost lime. 

Acting (Jhairma.il We in stock. That is Irom the lime of the accident to his 
recovery ? 

Mr. Tullky. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Supposing he is permanently crippled? 

Mr. Tullkv. That is getting a little too deep lor me, because J am not a 
claim man and I only deal with those cases that come to me where a mail feels 
he has not been justly dealt with. 

Acting Chairman Wkinhiw k. Where appeals are taken? 

Mr. Tuukv. Yes, mi*. 

Acting Chairman Weinstoi k. But, so l.u* as .you kiunv, the men get their 
wages in full until they recover? 

Mr. Tullky I know they are well satisfied with the ireatna'iit they receive 
at the claim department. 

Acting Chairman Wm.ns-jock. So tar as you know, is tliere a foim of agree¬ 
ment which it is obligatory upon tlu* employees p> sign upon entering the serv¬ 
ice releasing the company irom responsibility lor accidents^ 

Mr. Tlitey. I know of no such agreements 

Acting Cliairinan Weinstock. You know ol no su< li agreements? 

Mr. Tuun. i\o, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wmxmock. W1i.iI is the duel charge lor the ultimate dis¬ 
charge of your men? 

Mr. Tullky. I can tract' the majority of the discharges back lo drink 

Acting Chairman Wei\stock. Thai is the first cause? 

Mr. Tin, M.Y. That is tlu* umlei lying cause. It might not be tor a man being 
actually drunk, but it would lead him to the tailing to regisicr fan's, or to tin* 
state of health, which would not permit him to properly operate or perform Ins 
dutv. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. Ho you have eases of deliberate dishonesty? 

Mr. Tullky. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Hasn’t tins pay-as-you-enter system minimized 
dishonesty? 

Mr. Tvlley. Yes, sir; our reports are minimized—less Ilian they were several 
years ago. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. So that the new system of pay as you enter 
has really taken away a large number-—it lias la ken away a great temptation? 

Mr. Tin. iky. It has taken away the temptation; yes, sir, to a large degree. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you keep a record of the employees—us to the 
causes of discharge? 

Mr. Tullky. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Sort of a card-index system? 

Mr. Tullky. We keep a separate record for each man in the service, including 
his application. 
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(’ommissionor O’Oonneee. If an employee wore dismissed by your company 
for oik* cause or another, and went to New York and made application then' for 
employment to the street-railway service, and on Ins application blank said he 
hml formerly been employed by the Philadelphia Street ('nr Do., would your 
company furnish the New York concern tin* cause of his discharge by the Phila¬ 
delphia < ompany V 

Mr. Trn.i.Y. if il was a street railway which applied to know why a man 
was discharged, we would tell him. It is a business proposition. 

Actum (’hairman AA’ju xs'iock. That is all, Mr. Tulley; thank you very much. 

Mr Besiek. I will call Mr Kirrane. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. THOMAS J. KIRRANE. 

Mr. Prsir.K. Will you give us your natm*, please? 

Mr. Kikrvne. Thomas.). Knrane. 

Mr. IbsiEK. A\ hat is your business? 

Mi KiiunxE. Secretary of Dhision 477 of the Amalgamated Association. 

Mr. I»i'sii; k. Are you now employed by the railroad company here? 

Mr. IvruKANK. 1 am not 

Mr. lb Mi-'K. You were? 

Mr. Kiuidxe. I was. 

Mr. Jbsii'K. Did you \oluntarily quit? 

Mr. Kirrane. No, sir; I was discharged 

Mr. lb silk. Do you attribute your discharge to union aeti\ity? 

Mr. Kick \ne. 1 do 

Mr. lb sick An' you oc< upied all tlu* time with your duties as secretary or 
have you other employ mein ? 

Mr. Kirrane. 1 occupy all my time with the duties of se< rotary. 

Mr lb sii.K Mi. Kirraia', < .in you gi\e us any figures as to the number of 
mi'll who belonged to your organization before the strike of 11)11 and the 
number of men belonging to if now v 

Mr Kirrane. AYell, hefoie 11)11—M»\ Iburou is present here, and I think he 
could gi\eyou that heller than 1 could lie was the se< rotary at this time. 

Mr lb si ek Approximately? 

Mr. Kikkvxe. Approximately, I would sa\, about 3.800 men, thereabouts. 

Air. lb sum. llow manv now? 

Mr KiiiinNK. One thousand six hundred and twenty-eight. 

Mr. !. siik. Due thousand six hundred and twenly-cight ? 

Mr. k a: axe. A es . 

Mr lb sick. 1 understand that there was a wholesale defection from your 
union til one time when Mr. Piatt withdrew from the local organization here. 
Do you know about how many men adhered to that kid ion 

Mr K'Iiham No, I could not say. I could estimate, hut I don't know’ 
whether 1 would he fail’ oi not 1 would lailrer not 

Mi ibsu-k Do you know how mam men In Inn;’ to no oi gum/at ion at all? 

Mr. Kiia.vxi:. Well. I would judge about possibly .‘*0 per cent. 

Mr lb s 11 ,k About 30 pei’ cent? 

Mr. Kikidm' Yes, sir 

Mr. lb si Ek Aon think about 1 800 belong to 110110 whate\or v 

Mr. K iku axe. Yes. 

Mi. Ib sil k, llow does tin* Amalgamated Assoiidion of Sireet Par Men as a 
body Kgaid tin* coopera H\e plan in force lieie jn Philadelphia v 

Mr. Kirrane. Why, of course, they can legistur some Mgorous complaints 
against it. 

Mr Ib siEK. AYell, what are those complaints? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, particularly lor the reason that the pencil luge o! swing 
runs has increased since the advent ol ^he cooperali'c plan. 1 have some 
figures here. 

Mr. IbsiEK. Now explain the swing runs Are those the runs with a hole 
in them, a.s I understand it? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Mr. Ib’siKiv. Where you work on the peak load in the morning and lay oif 
in the middle of the day and then go hack on the peak load in the evening? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. Previous to the adxenl ot this management hen* there 
was a total of 2,810 runs on the system, 1,775 of which were straight runs, and 
1,035 of which were swing runs. 

Mr. Busiek. llow many swings? 
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Mr. Kibbane. One thousand and thirty-five. At present there is a total of 
2,471 runs, 1,382 of which are straight runs and 1,089 of which are swing runs. 

Mr. Buster. So there is an increase of about 54 swing runs in that time, and 
a general decrease of something like- 

Mr. Kibbane (interrupting). A total decrease of 339 runs. 

Mr. Busier. A decrease of 339 straight runs? 

Mr. Kibbane. No; total decrease in both. 

Mr. l»i KiKK. Total decrease in both. 339? 

Mr. Kibbvne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I5i siEk. There are 51 swing runs now than formerly; is that right? 

Mr. Kibbane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Mitten testified that those runs were arranged by the coop¬ 
erative committee working in conjunction with the operating department. Ts 
that true? 

Mr. Kirk vine. Well, 1 am not exactly prepared to say whether it is or is not. 
I haven’t any specific knowledge on it, on account of not being there to see just 
how r it is done. 

Mr. Br sii k Well, do >oil know any of the cooperative committee men? 

Mr. Kibbane. Yes; I know several of them. 

Mr. Busier. I>o they admit having any hand in the arrangement of these 
runs? 

Mr. Ktbbvne. Some of them deny it. 

Mr. Busier. They deny that they have any hand in il? 

Mr. Kibbane. Some of them saj they object to them when they are intro¬ 
duced 

Mr. Busier. They object to what? 

Mr. Kibbane. They object to these schedules when they are introduced. 

Mr. 15i;sjEli. Do \ou think that these swing inns are necessary? Do you 
think they are unwarranted by traffic conditions? 

Mr. Kibbane. Moll, if you are going to judge from tin* viewpoint of economy, 

I should say they are warranted by traliic conditions; but, then, the life of the 
worker is not to he gauged entirely by the measure of economy that can bo 
effected in the operation of the road, I don’t think. 

Mr. I»rsIKK. Docs your organization or do vou think that tie* company in 
any way controls the selection of those committee men? 

Mr. Kibbane. Well, I would say that they are in a position to largely influence 
the selection of them. 

Mr. Busier. In what manner? 

Mr. Kibbvne. llecause of the tact that representatives of the organization are 
not allowed to speak and propagate the ideas of tin* organization around the 
various depots without running a risk of being dismissed therefor. 

Mr. iirsiKK. Well, that doesn't iutluence the selection of an> particular mail 
on the committee, does it 

Mr. Kibbvne. Yes; I believe that then* are men there with strong union pro¬ 
clivities who fear to nominate or advocate the selection of what might be their 
personal selection, because of the fact that the 4 v would 1 m* liable to be discharged 
tor so doing. At least Ihey think so. 

Mr. IU mek. Well, have vou anv idea that the ballot is not set ret? 

Mr. Ktbbvne. Well, previous to i ight l e< entl.v l know for a fact that the ballot 
was not secret. I know' for a fact that t!u\\ had a crude system hero wherein 
>ou wrote your own name and your badge number on Ihe same piece of jjapor 
that you used to vote for the man of your selection for the cooperative com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr. Busier. And do you think, or is it a fact, that any man who was active 
in union cm les or in union organization was discharged? 

Mr. Kibb'.ne. Yes; from tin* carmen’s protective association there wore 21 
of them discharged tor union activity. From our organization there were 3. 

Mr. Busier. When? 

Mr. Kibbvne. Well, I guess it would be .July a year ago. About two years 
now that the 31 wen* discharged, and the 8th of last February that myself and 
two others were discharged. 

Mr. Busier. Were you wearing union buttons at the time? 

Mr. Kibbane. At the time the 21 was discharged some were; I think that 
they were. 

Mr. Busier. Wore any of the men that were discharged violating any of the 
rules of the company? Now, for the time being, we won’t consider whether 
or not those rules are, in your opinion, just, but were they violating the rules 
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of tlie company as to organizing in the burns mid lurrying on mid wearing tlie 
buttons while on duiyt 

Mr. Kikkank. Vos; 1 guess some of (hem were idlomptiiig vigorously to nun- 
plele their organisation. ' ... 

Mr. lb sir:Is Do you know of any lnslailio where a man bus been discharged 
for merely voting for a union man? 

Mr. K]iiu.vu. No; 1 do nol. 

M. Itrsii'K. 1 take it ilial you don't agree with the olhrmls el the company, 
tlii-ii*. in I Ill'll- view that the orgatiizaumi of nnv .one of these piirliciiMr IikIioih 
should be carried on al (be barn? Their v iew is tiial il should m>l be . amed on 
at the barn, and you nisei upon your rigid lo do il or the men s i mid I" do d ! 

Mr. kiKUWK. I think d is only oxen ising one's pei-mial liberty when be is 

doing it. , 

Mr llrsii.K Are thole any men of your association on I m ••«>)»•! nine <on.- 

miHee? 

Mr. Kikii.vnk. No; then' m not 

Mr. I’.i sun; There is not V 

Mr. KikuvM;. No. 

Mr. Hi siids. lias there ever been? 

Mr. KniuvXn. Yes; there lias; but these fellows have dropped oa! of member¬ 
ship from our organi/ui mu. Two there was. < Mir <n g.tniz.mini has loiilinu- 
oiisly opposed it and advoi die that, our men Pol pm'lieipale in lie- allair arndl. 

Mr. Id sii’K. Is theie any oilier reason besides mei easim.’ llie .. ot swing 

runs that caused you lo he opposed to ibis cooper,Hue plan ? 

Mr. Ktrhvmc. Yes; there is anolher reason, the prim ipul ol who h is Hud 1 
think Unit hei ause of the lin t Ilial lu remind,.; ihr spit'd ol the Idler ol 1 s' 
nrhil rat ,on award was broken, and Ilial. I he seiimrnv imlds ol the men who 
weie out on strike previous hi Februai y, 1D-» >, laid lo be re/iored. 

Mr. IlrsiKK. Thai was soil led hy arbitral ion, was d mil? 

Mr! Kiiihvm: Yes. s;i . lull the in' uni of (lie ai bd ral ion w.-m broken hy i lie 
rerouting and dcposling semontv sebeme. The arlmral ion award reipnres llie 
men hired prior to tlie gist of April, !!H0. to remain mi llie lines thill they mie 
then working oil. Ties deposting seniority iiward peninis them to get oil that 
line and get on any line now I'or nsfnnee. when 111 y starled lo inlroduee llie 
nearside car on several ol the lines, the le!lows tli.n had worked during (lie 
strike had been working on lines Hull did not lime llie one-side ears, ami al llie 
iirsl pmking they went over and picked runs on tin* titles on which near-side ears 
were rp sated, and picked the lies! lines. 

Mr. ibis!Kk. Let me see it 1 understand tins The arbitration award pro¬ 
vided that the men w iio eame on as si rike lire i ket s- 

Mr. Kikiuxk ( mteri lipl mg 1. That is llie idea. 

Mr. lii'sniK. Should 

Mr. hiiiti.v.M. (ititcri'iipting). 1‘revnnis lo April gl- 

Mr. 15 r si kk. (eonl inning). i’revious to April gi, lido, should remain on ihc 
lines Hint they were running tin'll? 

Mr. Kiiuivm:. That is tlie idea. 

Mr. Ill sii'K. They could have slaved on flmse lines as long as llicy wanted lo. 

Mr. Kikiivm:. Yes, sir. 

Mr. UrsiKK. Well, Ilial is clear 

Mr. KiiUHM; They could mil gel oil them 

Mr. l*o spa. 'I'lio men who u on! mil mi si i i he. by tins a i bd ml mn award, wet e 
to come behind l hem—go hell mil them in senioriiy? 

Mr. Kihuvmc. Thai is the idea. 

Mr. liusiKK. Now, as long as those ears ran mi I lies,. I racks, these men have 
seniority rights 11ml is, these men who anno in ns Mi ike l.teukci".’ 

Mr. Kiuhatvk. Yes. 

Mr linsiKk tint vour contention is (lint as soon us llie company slutted the 
lines,’for some reason or other, that Hie seniority i mills ceased, and the old men 
who had gone out on strike should have prclerred seniority rights; is Ilial the 

Mr. Kikii.vnk. That ;s it. One ol the principal reasons and purposes for the 
award being made the way il was, was Hud some of llie hues did not have as 
good ears on as others, and I guess, in order to secure good runs and good line, 
whv for a certain set of people tin 1 arbitrators made the awards. 

Mr Busif.k. Well, yon would have had no complaints against the seniority 
rule now, or would have no complaint against the seniority rule now it llie 
company had not rearranged it? 
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Mr. Kikkane. That Is the idea. 

Mr. Hi silk. If those fellows wore still on (he old runs you would have no 
complaint V 

Mr. Kikkvnk. We would believe that the spirit of the award was being lived 
up to, but as things are going now it is not. 

Mr. Hi siK k. And that is be< ause lhe,\ have been put on other lines? 

Mr. Kiuuane. Yes; that is the idea. 

Mr. Hrxii.K. Your conteniton is that that is not living up to the spirit of the 
award? 

Mr. K liw A MO. Yes. 

Mr. ill sikk. IIa\e pm any other objections to the cooperative plan? 

Mr. Kikk\mc. '»e-, 1 lu\e. 

Mr. llrsii'K. Of course, that is not an objection to the cooperative plan itself, 
it is merely an objection le\olod at the method ol working out the seniority 
rule, isn’t that ti ue? 

Mr. Kikuxmo. \os; but it is a part of the plan, I presume. 

.Mr. Hi silk What other objection ha\e jou? 

Mr. Kiruwe. Well, 1 ba\i» some schedules and data here regarding the 
periods of time o\er whidi swing runs streleli in the different depots, sum¬ 
maries of the swing runs. Out ol about 11 depots, 14 are completed witlun 11 
hours, or A I per < ent of them; OS are completed within 111 hours, or approxi¬ 
mately 12 per ei'iit ol them; 2.” 1 ol them are completed within HI hours; that 
is, between J2 and 1.4 hours. 

Mi Hex ilk I low many is that? 

Mr. Kjkrxnk. Well, 25L of them completed between 12 and 13 hours, consti¬ 
tuting about MO per cent of them imighl.x ; MS(5 of them are completed between 
13 and 1 1 hours, constituting about 17 2 per cent of them; approximately Ml of 
them aie completed between 11 and 1.4 horns, consululmg about MO per cent 
of them; 7 of them run over 15 and are completed within Jfi, constituting about 
1 4 per cent of thorn appi oxunately. Mr. Mitten stated here that when he came 
on bore there was a good many swing runs that required an clasped time of 
10 hours Indore they could be completed. Well, speaking from my knowledge, 
conditions in inv depot. 1 know that that was not the case up there, that all 
of them were completed within—the greatest of them wore about 1M hours Wo 
bad a contract with the company here for about —it was supposed to be for a 
year, but only lasted about eight months, and that contract resulted in all the 
runs being—wadi, 1 would s.iv SO per coni of the runs—being made straight 
runs, 1) and 11—0 hours Inning to be completed within 11, anil 10 hours within 
32, and that agreement was adhered to -very well for about light months, and 
so far as the schedules wcie concerned. Ihev kepi them right on after the 
February, 3010, strike up until the lime Mr. Mitten came here. 

Mr. Hrsn k. What were the wages under that schedule? 

Mr. Kikkv.xe. Twenty-two cents per hour; 21 previous to Ibe agreement 

Mr. 1’rsiKK. So that—was that a Hat rate of 22 cents? 

Mr. Kirkvne. Yes; a lint rale of 22 cents. 

Mr. llrsn.K. No graded scale? 

Mr. Kirk we. Xo gi ailed si ale 

Mr. Hi mi x Now, do you controvert Mr. Mitten's statement about cutting 
down tiro number oi long-time swing runs, or are jou speaking just, of the one 
ha i n ? 

Mr. IOrrwe. One barn. I think that it the commission beard the testimony 
of people that worked ai the \arious car bains at the time, why, thev were not 
organized and did not know conditions generally; each fellow knew them in his 
own locality 

Mr. TH siek. Well, ha\e jou any statistical data as to these runs? 

Mr. Ktrkvmc. Yes; bill I ba\en’{ it here with me 

Mr. H:\siek Could you furnish the <ommission with it? 

Mr. Kirkvne. 1 think 1 could. 

Mr. Jip.siEK. Such data as you have, and 1 would also like to ask Mr. Tulley 
to furnish the commission with such data on these swing runs, if you will? 

Mr. Tm ky, We are asking Mr. Kirrane lor the same thing. 

Mr. Kirk vise. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hi's ikk. Does your union object to any of its members being elected on 
these cooperative committees> 

Mr. Kirrane. No; not as a union. 

Mr. ItpKiKK. I believe you said before that some committeemen told you that 
they really had no voice in the arrangement of these runs. Now, do you think 
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that that might fairly bo said to be the case, or did you give full credence to 
that ? 

Mr. Kibrank. I did; because of the tact that the committeeman I have in 
mind was very reluctant about advocating (lie good features of the schedule, 
if there was any. 

Air. i'.rsiiciv. Have you ever heard of any cases of the company opposing any¬ 
thing proposed by the cooperative committee, and slunding on ds superior right 
to enforce its \\ ishesV 

Mr. Kibrank. Yes; particularly the proposition to resiore Minority rights as 
pi evaded previous to February, IblO. 

Mr. ill sij'.K. Ihd the cooperative committee recommend that the seniority 
rights he restored, as they existed prior to Fehiu.uy, 1 HI0 v 

Mr. Kibrank Well, from the way I have the story 1 believe they were shut 
<>ll pi city abruptly Indore the discussion developed very far and told that that 
could not he considered 

Mr. Ibsn.k Shut otf by whom? 

Air. Kikrvm:. I>y the cliairnian ol the commit I ee. 

Mr. lb sii k. lJovv long ago was tins? 

Mr. Kikrvm-,. Well, 1 guess il lias been over two years 

Mr. Ihasu.k. Jl.ive you ever tried the expedient of electing union men to this 
committee to gain the ends that the union desires** 

Mr. Kikrvm-,. Well, when tins committee was tirst tormulaled—that is, after 
il was tirst elected -theie were sevei al union men on it, but d seems that they 
couid not carry out the ideas and tenets of their unionism They wen' 
suppressed. 

Mr Ib’siLk You say these men no longer belong to your organization? 

Mr. Kibkank. What is that? 

Mr lirsiik \ou say these men withdrew from your organization; didn't 
you say that a while ago? 

Mr. Kikrvm,. Two ot i he members that belonged to our organization that, 
afteiuanls got on the cooperative <omnnttee wilhdiew from our organization. 
Severn! ol the members o< the coupei ativ<' (ommitlet' n'pn'sented the Protective 
Carmen's Union and were smit out of tlx* cooperative committee. 

Mi lb si me. What (“nets ot yon- union were these men unable to carry out? 

Mr. Kirkane. What tenets were they unable to < arrv out? 

Mr lb sii k Yes 

A, • Kirram:. I don't Know; I never heaid them say. I don’t believe they 
ever - , t<»nipted to carry any ol them out 

Mr ib'sn i, I 1 bought, you said a minute ago these men withdrew I roll! the 
(ooperative committee because they were unable to cany out the tenets of the 
union ? 

M- Kirram-:. No; they withdrew from the union. 

Mr lb sii:k. Oh, they wit lull evv I loin (he union? 

\ Voice in the Ai dikw i:. For a point of mlormation, am 1 privileged to ask 
a question? I am a witness hen* on tins business. Am 1 privileged to ask the 
< ’hair a quest ion ? 

Act ing chairman Weins’iock Yes 

A \ on!-.. Do l understand that this investigation pm tains to the employee 
and I he employer ? Isn’t il to gel an undoi standing ol the conditions existing 
between tlx* employer and the employee? 

Ailing Chairman \\ j-.i vviock. r l'he purpose ol the commission is to got the 
fuller possible information Iroin every point o! view. 

A Voice. Well, an* we learning anything fioni this vvitni'ss? Isn’t he only 
guess,ng and lishmg. lie has never been a menther of this commit loo, conse- 
(ptenflv he don't Know anytlung about it 

Acting Chairman Wfins’iock. He has tlx* right of way .iust now, and when 
your time comes you will have tlx* right of way and the right to he hoard. 

A A'oicE. Are you going to take his opinions and his guesses and information 
obtained from other people? I understand you want first-hand matter. 

Acting Chairman Wein.stock. That will he for the commission itself to 

determine 

A Voice. Well - 

Acting Chairman AVei n stock. Will you please give us your name? 

A Voice. Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Busier. You will he called ns a witness later on. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; but 1 would like to learn something. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. What <lo you represent, Mr. Hughes? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Buster. Do you object to the 22 per cent wage fund for trainmen? 

Mr. Kirrane. I can not see why only 22 per cent of the gross passenger 
receipts are set aside for the fund out of which the payment of wages should 
he made. Why can’t it he higher? 

Mr. Busier. Well, do you object to the principle then, let us put it, instead 
of establishing a certain tixed definite amount for wages? 

Mr. Kirrane. Not if it is large enough. 

Mr. Busier. Do >ou think that 22 per cent is too small? 

Mr. Kirrane. I do. 

Mr. Busier. Do you feel that the union would have advanced the wages 
more than 8 cents an hour in the same length of time v 

Mr. Kirrane. If they were effectively enough organized. 

Mr. Ih'si ek. Has the membership in jour organization grown or fallen olT 
In th« i last two years? 

Mr. Kirrane. It has grown. 

Mr. Busier. You attribute that to disaffection with the present cooperative 
plan? 

Mr. Kirrane. I certainly do. 

Mr.BLsn.K. Your membership lias grown from what sources? From the 
unorganized or the other factions? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, trom all factions, T would sav ; just the percentage of 
each f could not tell you dolinitely. 

Mr. Busier. Does the union favor the cooperative beneficial association of 
the companies? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, they never took any definite action with regard to it 
as a union. 

Mr. Busier. Has that, had any effect upon the membership in vour union? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, I don’t think it has. 

Mr. Busier. How do the benefits paid under this plan of the* companies 
compare to the benefits paid and the cost in your organization, if >ou have 
such a plan? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, I don’t know Just how T could make a comparison, be¬ 
cause we have a graduated death and disability fund ranging from $100 to 
$800, and from one to nine years; for tin* first year $100, and so on, in that 
graduating way. 

Mr. Busier. Do you have a sick benefit? 

Mr. Ktkryne. We do not have a sick benefit 

Mr. Busier. The company lias a sick benefit of $1 a day f<n* 100 days? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. That is a feature yours does not possess? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And then the company pays, T think, $500 in ihe case of death; 
am T right? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And yours pays a graduated amount ranging from what? 

Mr. Kirrane. One to eight hundred dollars? 

Mr. Busier. From $1 to $800? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes; M to $800. 

Mr. Busier. What are the dues required? 

Mr. Kirrane. The dues in our organization are $1 per month. 

Mr. Busier. And how much is it with the Oooperalive Benefit Association? 

Mr. Kirrane. Why, f think it is 25 cents from each employee that is affili¬ 
ated. I don’t know whether that is per month or per week; 1 am not sure. 

Mr. Busier. Is this benefit association helping to harmonize the employees 
any do you think? 

Mr. Kirrane. 1 could not say that it did. 1 don't know any reason why 
it would. 

Mr. Busier You don’t see in that any magnet that draws away from the 
union? 

Mr. Kirrane. No. 

Mr. Busier. And the union as a union has taken no attitude toward it 
at all? 

Mr. Kirrane. Not at all. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t regard it as any scheme to draw people from the 
union? 
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Mr. Kirrane. No. 

Mr. JhisiKK. Can you name any city whore wages huso increased as fast 
proportionately under unions as they ha\e hero in Philadelphia under this 
cooperative plan? 

Mr. Kiukaa'e. No; I can not, hut there is a couple of gentlemen here who 
will testify after mo who will ho able to advise jmi thoroughly on that point. 

Mr. HrhiKK Is theio any organized diseriminalion against (ho members of 
your union or of any union by the eoinpun\? 

"Mr. Kikhvne. We!!, 1 guess not, so long as they remain peaceful and submis¬ 
sive As mkhi as ihey become agitalive- --- 

Mr. I»f'sime (intei nipting) J»j agitn(i\o, let's ditlomitialo in tin- barns and 
out o<‘ 1ix*m. Has any man ev<r boon reduced or any man ever been dischaiged 
for avibiling outside ot tlx* barn, or lor merely agitating when he don’t \iolale 
any of Hu* ruh‘s of tin* companj V 

Mr. Kirinu'. While 1 do not specLlically know, theie is a lot of things Ihat 
would indicate to me that they an*—llx'v ha\e Ix'en 

Mr. Ih silk For m.dance lion was that indicated to jou? 

Mr. KnuivxF Well, 1 noticed that men who were the most aggressive going 
around and attempting to increase the membership of their unions wen* dis¬ 
charge'll, and 1 know lor a but thai all of thorn did not do it in and about tlx* 
depoi , souk* of them did it outside i he depot, in restaurants, and places adjacent 
to iho depot, and it seems the leporls had gotten to the olliciaks of the fact of 
their pernicious siebvdv. d* put will have it that way. 

Mr Hosier. Does the conpoiative committee ever take any action in these 
mat ierx‘> 

Mr Kikkvm’. Well, previous to tlx* holding of the last vote on whether the 
eoopci alive plan should be conducted, it seemed to he burly busy in and about 
tlx* depots in agitating the eont imi.nx e of tlx* plan in and about <he depoi s 

Commissioner <>’<'(ivm,i,l Mow long siixe you have been employed by the 
compam v 

Mr. Kiitit\ m*:. Tt lias !>een one jc.u* last February the Nth. 

Commissioner O’Coxm'll. You have been employed, then, since the co¬ 
operative plan has been in existence? 

Mr. Ki.mlwf. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Coxxlll. And vviial do ,\ou claim vou were discharged for? 
What w as the claim? 

Mi Kuiuvne. Why, Mr. Tulley told nx* 1 was a knocker and a trouble maker. 

Cm •: ii isiouer O'Coxw-'in. And that simply ended your services? 

Mr. Jvuutwii. Simply ended my services. 

Commissioner ()'Covm:i i, Hid vou male' any etlort to have any investigation 
made as to whether you wen* a knocker^ 

All*. ICini: \\ii 1 did not ; 1 did not think it would he useful. 

CoimniSMouer O'Cox m:ll. You did not go to this committee and appeal to 
their good otixes to do anjthing in jour behalf? 

Mr, Knu: we. No. 

Commissioner o’Conxmi. Have there been similar cast's to yours? 

Mr. Kiiiuvxii. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O'Cox mu. Have any ot them that .vou know of made any 
effort to have (ben* cases investigated? 

Mr Kikiia.si:. Weil, l could not \ believe some of them did. T could not 
definitely sav which ones of them did or jud who. 

Commissioner O'Cox m an. You don’t know positively? 

Mr. Knui we. I don’t know positively. 

(’oinmi.'.sioner O'Coxx ill Do you know of any ease's where this committee 
has adjusted, where men have been threatened with dismissal or upon the 
carpet, as it were, and they appealed to the committee to use their good olliees 
in Iheir behalf? 

Mr. Kiukvxe. No; T do not. 

Commissioner uToxm.i.l. Do pm know of anv thing that this commit tee has 
done in behalf of the men? 

Mr. Kikkaxu. I don’t know of anything. 

Commissioner O'Coxxem. What does the committee do, in your opinion? 

Mr. Kjuuvxe. Take orders, in my opinion. 

Commissioner O'Conn ell. To do what? 

Mr. Kiuham-:. Takes orders to set; that the men are kept in a peaceful state 
of mind, to see that they do not jump the harness, so far as the cooperative 
plans are concerned. 
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Commissioner O’Connei t„ Then, ns I catch your moaning—I lion the committee 
is simply a sort of a moans or a place whore the men may he referred to, a 
sort of a cemetery for grievances? Do I catch your meaning?* 

Mr. Kikkanb. That is the idea. 

Aiding Chairman Weinstooic. You say that you operated under this coopera¬ 
tive system before your retirement? 

Mr. Kirkane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. I take it, therefore, that you are quite familiar 
with ii ? ... 

Mr. Kiukane. AAVII, not in the last year ami six months, not so familiar until 
the particulars. 

Anting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now. from what you know of the system, 
if a committee of hi reef-car workers should wait on you to-da.v and say to you 
Unit they came from New York or from l’.ostoti or from Troy or Albany, or 
from some oilier eily, and explained to you that their company had made to 
til ,>10 1 he proposition of initiating the Philadelphia plan, hut before deciding on 
if they u anted to get your views and wanted to get vour advice and wanted to 
know whether you would adwse them to go into 1 he system, wlmt would he 
your advice? 

Mr, KtifkANH. I would tell them to slay away Irom it: that they can better 
keep control of their own destinies by being organized in their own unions. 

Acting Chairman AA'uinktock. You would advise them nol loaccept the propo¬ 
sition? 

Mr. Kikhane. I cerlninly would. 

Awing Chairman Wkinstock. You would advise them nol to accept the propo¬ 
sition, because, as you say, they can better con I ml 

Mr. Kirkane (inlerrupling). Their own destinies. 

Awing Chairman Weinstock. Their own allairs than they could under this 
system ? 

Mr. Kirkane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman AA'einstock. How do you reeonwlc 11ml sialcnicnl wulh the 
fads as they have been brought out here; with much of which you have agreed 
to—Unit you do not know of unv oilier city where the wages lane increase,1 as 
rapidly as they have here or whore I lie working ronddmns are any better than 

hero ? . . 

Mr Ki ie rank. AVell, merely because I don't know that there are other cities 
in which wages have increased as rapidly is not pm,if Unit there is not otliei 
cities that wages have Increased as rapidly as they have here 

Acting Chairman AYkixstoi h. Well, as secretary of the street-car men's 
association, don't you la-ep yourself ini armed of conditions generally? Isn’t 
that part of your work'' 

Mr. Kirkane. Well, it is a sort of a big job try ing to keep inlonned oil cnndi- 

tions all oAer, and I am not in a position to get reports. They are.. always 

available to me on these things. 

AW mg CJfjiirninn AVhvmock Is your association jusl a Philadelphia associa¬ 
tion, or have you atbjiat tons? 

Mr. Kikrane, Wejia\e ittlei miliomi) allilia i ions. 

Acting Chairman AA bin,stock. AA ell, don'l you get reports from all of the 
dilferent cities? 

Air. Kirkane. Yes; but it is about once a year Hint we get (hem 

Commissioner o'Coxv i.i.. You are simply a local se< rotary in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Kirkane. Tlml is all. 

Acling Chairman Weinmock. But are not the general reports distributed 
among all the locals willi Hint information? 

Mr. Kirkane. Yes: about once a year. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So you say that while you do not know of any 
other city where wages have increased. Hint there may lie other cities that you 
don't know about ? 

Air. Kikrane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, it is admit (oil. I ben. that the wage of the 
moil here has increased about 27 per cent since Ibis system has gone into 
operation? 

Air. Kikrane. A'es. 

Acting Chairman AVeinstock. Are the working conditions better or worse 
than they were before this system went into operation? 
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Mr. Kikuamc. Well, in point of longer linurs ami more swing runs. I would 
•say they were.worse. So far as the type of ear Is concerned on which the em¬ 
ployees operate, It is a better car to operate. 

Acting Chairman \V ic in stock. Yes. 

Mr. Kirrane. Ami the fact (lie wages have increased 2T per cent, why, does 
not sjieak much. They needed It. They were very poorly paid here for a big 
city like this. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And the wages that they were paid at the time 
that this system went into operation, then, was less than the wages paid in 
other eiliesV 

Mr. Kmuvm Yes; other big cities. 

Aemig Chairman Wkinstock. In other words, the Philadelphia street-ear 
men, coni]inred with street-car men in otiier communities, were underpaid? 

Mr. Kikk\nk. Yes; that is the idea—at that time. 

Acting Chairman Wic in stuck. What is the average wage paid in other cities 
of tliis size, so far as you know? 

Mr. Kiiiiiank. Well. Chicago was getting—well from 3 to 5 cents more an 
hour I believe, pretty near certain, more than we were here at the time tile 
cooperative plan was sinned. Ticlroil was getting possibly 4 to 5 cents an 
hour more than we were here at the tune this plan was started. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Are you in a position to furnish this commis¬ 
sion with tin* wage rates, the street-ear conditions in various eastern cities in 
11110 and 1014? 

Mr. Kiiiiiank. No; only those that I would get from the international union. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That would be for 1010? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you furnish the commission with those 
reports for the comparison? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. N t ovv, you say you know that there is dis¬ 
satisfaction among the Philadelphia street-car workers in relation to tliis 
cooperal ive plan? 

Mr. Kirrane. There is. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How do you know Unit? 

Mr Kiiiiiank. Why they come into our olhee and meetings and complain 
about it. 

A< i ng Chairman Wkinstock. How many specific complaints have come to you 

direr, i- ? 

Mr. Kirrane. Oh, no less limn 800. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Three hundred? 

Mr. Kirrvne. In (lie short time 1 have been there. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How many employe^ are there in the street¬ 
car companies? 

Mr. Kirrvne. Well, I guess—I should judge there would be about 0,000. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. About O.ooO? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That would be about . r > per cent then that have 
complaints? 

Mr. Kiurvne. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Would that indicate that !). r i per cent of them 
were satisfied? 

Mr. Kirrane. No; not every man that is dissatisfied complains. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. lint every man that does complain is dis¬ 
satisfied ? 

Mr. Kirrane. That is the idea, the converse. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well nmv, veil have heard Mr. Milieu explain 
that the ballots are secret, and that the question as to whether a man wanted 
to continue with this system or go under unionism pure and simple was sub¬ 
mitted to the men and that more than two-thirds voted in favor of the con¬ 
tinuance of the present system. How do you reconcile Unit with your point of 
view? 

Mr. Kirrane. Well, Mr. Mitten had access to the employees; he hud his 
emissaries out urging the continuance of the cooperative plan while we were 
denied permission to advocate our policies among the men. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, the men employed In the service are 
men of average intelligence, are they not? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

38819°—S. Doe. 415, 04-1—vnl 3-40 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. They imve to be, in order to get the job? 

Mr. Kikuane. I could not say any different. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, if you and I were workers in the 
service of the company ami Mr. Mitten came to you or to me and gave us his 
point of view, so long as we had a secret ballot he could not control that, 
we might listen, might even nod our heads, but still vote as we pleased, could 
we not? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes; you could. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would the secret ballot he an absolute protec¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Kirrane. These men are men overly suspicious, I suppose. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, supposing they are, if the ballot is 
secret, they have no means of knowing how you or I vote? 

Mr. Kirrane. They don’t always believe it is secret, n<> matter how secret it 
Is; they are afraid to take a chance. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. Well, Mr. Mitten explained that they had more 
recently introduced the voting machine. Now, do you know of any w T ay whereby 
the voting machines will expose a man’s vote? 

Mr. Kirrane. I don’t know of any. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then does not the man have absolute protec¬ 
tion when he votes with the voting machine as to the secrecy of Ins ballot? 

Mr. Kturane. I think he does. 

Acting Chairman Wf.tnstock. And if more than two-thiids want the system, 
is it not the duty of the minority there to concede or get out, so long as we 
have government by the majority? 

Mr. Kturane. Yes; but I think the minority should he represented at all 
times. 1 believe that they have got rights. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that may he; hut still if the company is 
adopting the majority vote, permitting the majority vote to rule, it is doing 
nothing more and nothing less than you and I are doing politically. Politically 
the majority rule, and it is the result, perhaps not the best conceivable plan, 
hut the best possible plan, as demonstrated by experience, through hundreds of 
years of civilization. The grievances, then, as 1 understand it, against this 
system, are the split runs? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And the fact that the unions do not control, 
and what other grievances? 

Mr. Kirrane. I did not make that a grievance, did I, that the unions do 
not control thoroughly? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Perhaps not, hut l possibly got that Idea 
from the fact that you said that under this system that you believed the men, 
if they remained in their unions and did not have the cooperative situation, 
could control the situation better. Did I understand >ou correctly in that? 

Mr. Kikr\ne. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So T assume that in the absence of union 
control you would consider that a disadvantage? 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any other grievances? 

Mr. Kirrane. I have mentioned the swing run and the seniority, are the 
principal ones. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Those are the two principal ones? 

Mr. Kirr\nk. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 want to ask jou if there is anyone here that can 
furnish the commission with the data showing the straight runs and the swing 
runs In several of the large cities of the country? I don’t mean to furnish it 
to-day, or even to-morrow\ hut to furnish us with that information, taking 
Chicago and St. Louis and Detroit and Louisville, perhaps, nud Atlanta and 
Boston, say, a dozen or such matter of the large eities of the country, and 
furnish it ns to this city, so that the commission can compare as to whether 
there is a large difference as to this city and other cities where similar con¬ 
ditions in some respects do not prevail. 

Mr. Kirrane. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The meeting will now' stand adjourned until 
to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Adjourned until June 24, 1914, at 10 a. m.) 
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Philadelphia, Pa., June 2.J, 101]—10 a. m. 
Present: Commissioner Weinstock, acting chairman; Commissioners O'Con¬ 
nell and Lennon. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will please be in order. Mr. 
Busiek, you may proceed. 

Mr. Busiek. I will cull Mr. John II. Collins. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. COLLINS. 

Mr Busier. Mr. Collins, at the outset I am going to request, because of 
the large space and the arrangement of the room, that you speak as loud 
ns possible. There are people behind you and everyone wants to hear. 

For the purposes of the record, will you please state your name? 

Mr. Collins. John H. Collins. 

Mr. Busier. John H. Collins? 

Mr. Cot.ltns. Yes. 

Mr Busier. What Is your occupation, Mr. Collins? 

Mr. Collins. I am president of the Carmen’s Association of America. 

Mr. Busier. That, J believe, is purely a local organization here In I hllfidel- 
phia existing amongst the employees of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co . 

Mr. Collins. Exactly. 

Mr. Busier. When was that organized? 

Mr. Collins. In July, IR09. . , . 

Mr. Busier. And what conditions gave rise to the organization of that usso- 

^mTcoiiins Well, I will give you the facts as I understand them myself, 
being a participant at the time. The strike of HUM) took place and there were 
some 3.400 men who remained loyal on their cars. In other words, they le iisu 
to leave their cars; and after the strike, which lasted but about a week, 1 pre¬ 
sume, I think about a week, things became so intolerable for those men wlm were 
on their cars, that Is from the opposite direction, life was—it was miserable 

to live under the circumstances. , . 

Mr Busier Now .Mr. Collins, do not veil your language. You talk about in¬ 
tolerable conditions from the other side. Tell us what the conditions were and 

W Mr.C ollins. The conditions were simply these: The men were antagonized, 
insulted. and abused both by acts and by words. 

Mr. !•( bjkk. By whom? ,, , Al . _ ^ 

Mr Collins. Bv men, I presume, at that time tlmt called themselves the 
Amalgamated Association, or those men who went out on strike. 

Mr. Busier. Your organization, then, was composed of the men that you call 

the loyal men? 

Mr. Collins. Y r es, sir. 

Mr. Busier. The men who remained on their cars? 

Mr. Collins. The men who remained on their cars. 

Mr Busier ]1ow many men were there, approximately? 

Mr.' Collins. About 1,400, to the best of my knowledge. 

Mr. Busiek. About bow iminy men were out on strike/ 

Mr. Collins. I should Judge at that time we had in the neighborhood of 
6,000 employees, between 5,000 and 6.000. 

Mr. Btjstek. Between 5.000 and 0,0007 

Mr Collins. Yes, sir; that is, conductors and motormcn. 

Mr. Busier. You formed a union willi its primary purpose to protect yom- 
selves against the men who were on strike? 

Mr. Collins. Exactly so. „i,„ 0 i»„i f nr w> Or 

Mr. Busier. Hid you employ any one to assist you with physical force. r 

was it Just, for moral effect? 

Mr Collins. Just a moral affair, absolutely. 

Mr. Busies Thereafter, after the strike was settled, <11.1 you still continue 

your organization? . . 

Mr Collins. We still continued our organization; yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Were you a party to the arbitration agreement as an organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Collins. I was not. 

Mr. Busier. Was your organization a party? 

Mr. Collins. Our organization was not. 
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Mr. Busier. Di<l your organization receive any assistance from the Phila¬ 
delphia Rapid Transit Co.? 

Mr. Collins. We did not. 

Mr. Busier. Financially or otherwise? 

Mr. Collins. Our organization is self-supporting. 

Mr. Busier. Was it at that time, at its inception, or has it ever been since 
its inception? 

Mr. Cor lins. It has berm. Our organization is self-supporting, and I have 
statistics to demonstrate the fact. 

Mr. Busier. Whs any encouragement given jour organization by the officers 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit? 

Mr. Collins. Which? 

Mr. Busier. Did the suggestion for jour organization or any encouragement 
come from the officers of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit at the time of the 
organization? 

Mr. Collins. So far as 1 know, and I think 1 am in a position to know, there 
were no suggestions to me. 1 assumed the responsibility from a personal stand¬ 
point. 

Mr. Busier. Were >nu what is known as the organizer of that? 

Mr. Collins. I was one of them. 

Mr. Busier. One of them? 

Mr. Collins. One of them. 

Mr. Busier. Did any of your members join in the strike of 1911? 

Mr. Collins. They did not—not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Busier. Dow many members has your organization now? 

Mr. Collins. Well, I have not brought the statistics with me, but if you 
would like it, I can supply you with complete statistics. 

Mr. Busier. I wish you would supply us with statistical tables which you 
can send to the commission at >om* earliest convenience. 

Mr. Collins. 1 will he \oiy glad to do so. 

Mr. Busier. What would he your idea as to the present membership? 

Mr. Collins. 1 think I can safely say—If I had known that this question 
would be asked this morning of me 1 would have been prepared; as it is, I will 
make a statement of this character, and 1 am sure it will be within the radius 
of truth. 

Our organization consists to-day of what we term bona tide members. You 
see, wo are, as you asked me the question, a beneficial organization, and, of 
course, you understand the nature of that remark. Our bona tide members 
to-day range from 1,200 to 1,500. 

Mr. Busier. Your beneficial organization is independent of that eonduded by 
the company? 

Mr. Coi ltns. Absolutely. 

Mr. Busier. Are your agents permitted to solicit membership or to collect 
dues in the barns? 

Mr. Collins. They are not. 

Mr. Busier. JIa\e any of your members ever been guilty of an infraction 
of that rule of the company ? 

Mr. Collins. Now, I must speak ns T know, of course. 

Mr. Busier. That is what we want. 

Mr. Collins. I have m*\er known any of the men to violate the rule, bc-ause 
we make it our business to inform these men in regard to tin* rules, and we 
impress upon them that one thought, that they must not do it. 

Mr. Busier. How does jour benefit fund compare with that maintained by 
the cooperative plan? 

Mr. Collins. Well, our men puv $1 to join, and they pay 50 cents a month; 
and wo pay our men .$5 a week for 13 weeks in the year, and we give them a 
death rate of .$150. 

Mr. Busier. Well, your dues are considerably higher and your benefits are 
considerably lower titan those ottered by the company. 

Mr. Collins. Oh. lower; yes. 

Mr. Busier. What is the inducement for the men to belong to your organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr. Collins. Well, these men have belonged with ns, as I have said, from the 
Inception, and the inducement is simply this: If these men are connected with 
us, the $5 they receive from us and that which they receive from the Phila¬ 
delphia Rapid Transit Co. or from the Cooperative Relief Association is a 
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source of great benefit to them In the hours of sickness for them and for their 
families. 

Mr. Busier. It is merely an additional benefit, then? 

Mr. Collins. An additional benefit. 

Mr. Busier. How does your membership regard the cooperative plan of the 
company? Is it satisfied with it in the main? 

Mr. Collins. When the cooperative plan was presented, it was discussed 
thoroughly by our membership. In fact, every man employed by the company 
is informed as to the nature of Its plan. After a careful study of it and the 
presentation of It carefully, why, our men indorsed It unanimously. 

Mr. Busier. Indorsed it as a body? 

Mr. Collins. Indorsed it as a body. 

Mr. Busier. What is your opinion as to the value of an organization amongst 
the employees as a necessity to conserving their interests with the company? 

Mr. Collins. Well, I have always felt that when a laxly of men was organized 
along these lines, not only from the beneficial standpoint, it was essential to 
their well-being in almost any and every direction. 

Mr. Busier. 1>o yon believe that boiler results could he obtained or that the 
men could obtain more and better results if there was one strong organization? 

Mr. Collins. That I ant not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any conditions existing now under the cooperative plan 
that the men at large believe ought to he remedied? 

Mr. Cot,i, ins. Well, I have made it my business to inquire carefully among 
our own men and our own membership, and not only hare 1 subscribed to that 
alone, I have gone among men of all classes and I tnid the men as a rule accept 
the work of the cooperative—that is, the work under the cooperative committee 
as being both healthful and helpful to all concerned. And I would like to say 
In connection with tills: thaI after close and careful scrutiny of the work I am 
constrained to say, and with a conservative estimate, that there is at least 85 
per cent—I eotthl go beyond that and he within the radius of truth, hut 85 per 
cent of the men are in hearty sympathy and accord with the cooperative work as 
being carried on tit Die present time. 

Mr. Busier. Are >ou a member of the cooperative committee? 

Mr. Collins. 1 am not. 

Mr. Busier. Have you been? 

Mr. Collins. I have not. 

Mt Busier. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Conn ki l. Were you ever a member of the Amalgamated 
Society ? 

Mr. Collins. I was not. 

Chairman O'Con.nei.l. How long have you worked for (lie company? 

Mr. Collins. Well, let me say to you that I have been with the company 
almost half a century—that is, prior to this affair. Almost since I went with 
them, and I have been connected with the subsidiary roads just less than one 
year after I returned from the service of my country. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. You say this organization of yours is a beneficial 
organization? 

Mr. Collins. Beneficial; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Has it any other purpose? 

Mr. Coi.t, in s. We have no other purpose-—that is, only In so far as Die other 
benefits may lie derived by the organization and to see that business is con¬ 
ducted so that it "ill be agreeable to them, of course. 

Commissioner O’Conm.i.l. You look after the interests of your members in 
BO far as their employment with the company is concerned? 

Mr. Coi.ttNS. The men who are employed by the company Wo have no 
committee at all to represent us with the Philadelphia Papal Tiansit Co. We 
have no control over the employment. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei.l. If any of your members are discharged for cause 
and the members thinks it is an unfair discharge, does your organization do 
anything in the matter? 

Mr. Collins. Our men are treated absolutely on the same principle as every 
man employed by them. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing you were discharged now? 

Mr. Collins. If I was discharged? 

Commissioner O’Connell. For some reason or other. Would you take It to 
your organization? 
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Mr. Collins. I would not, for the simple reason that they could not discharge 
me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, your organization has no other purpose than 
Simply that of paying sick benefits and the death benefit to the members? 

Mr. Collins. I want to make that plain to you. They have no—I have no 
control over them, neither do thoy over me. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who has no control over you? 

Mr. Collins. The company—the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Has no control over you? 

Mr. Collins. No control over me; no, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell, Could not discharge you? 

Mr. Collins. They could not discharge me, because I am not working on the 
cars at all. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You are not working for the company now? 

Mr. Collins. No, sir; I am not. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. T misunderstood you. 1 thought you were now 
working for the company? 

Mr. Collins. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, are you employ'd by this beneficial associa¬ 
tion ? 

Mr. Collins. I interest myself in their work 

Commissioner O’Connm.l. Are you paid a salary by them’ 

Mr. Collins. I am not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are you employed at now’ 

Mr. Collins. Me? I would like to state here that my conditions in life at the 
present time places me in a position so that I am not dependent on am body. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You draw a pension irom the Government? 

Mr. Coli.tns. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I low largo a pension? 

Mr. Collins. Which? 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t need to answer that if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Collins. Well, now- 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t need to answer that if you don’t want to. 

Mr. Cot.itns. Well, I have a sudiciency coming to me directly to keep mo not 
only now but forever from being obliged to any body or bodies of people to sus¬ 
tain or support me. 

Commissioner ()’Connel£. How long since you have been employed by the 
company ? 

Mr. Collins. Which? 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long since you have' been employed by the 
street car company? 

Mr. Collins. I have not boon—my name has not boon on the rolls since a short 
time after the induction of the Stotesbur m \-Milton administration. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Have you been employed with the company since 
the cooperative system has boon in existence? 

Mr. Collins. At tic* beginning 

Commissioner O’Connell. At the beginning? 

Mr. Collins. I can't remember the date exactly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And you don’t know very much about its real op¬ 
eration as an employee of the company? 

Mr. Collins. Well, while T—I might sav this, that by careful inquiry through 
and by the men I have a fair understanding of its operations. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Don’t you think that >our members could receive 
the same beneficial abstaino through the organization of the regular street car 
men—the amalgamated society? 

Mr. Collins. I want to answer I do not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would not the same amount of sick benefits and 
death benefits be paid, and probably be more sure, through an organization of 
that kind? 

Mr. Collins. I do not think so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Why not? 

Mr. Collins. Well, we pay, as I have already said, a sick benefit of $5 per 
week; we pay a death benefit of $150. We do this. These men become the 
beneficiaries of this after they have been associated with us for a period of 
three months. I have here in my hand- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). The Amalgamated Association pays 
as high as $800. 
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Mr. Collins. I know nothing about the Amalgamated Association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But their officers say they pay a death benefit of 
$800, if your membership is sufficiently long. 

Mr. Collins. It would be useless for me to go into discussing that situation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you draw a pension from the street ear com¬ 
pany ? 

Mr. Collins. Sir? 

Commissioner O’Connell Do you draw a pension from the street car com¬ 
pany? 

Mr. Collins. I do not 

Commissioner O'Connell. You do not? 

Mr. Collins. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did you leave the company of your own accord? 

Mr. Coli.tns. Of my own accord. 

Commissioner Lennon. Has your organization any rule which forbids the 
members going on strike? 

Mr. Collins, f would just like to quote from our by-laws. This will answer 
your question, I think. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. “IVe, the Baited Carmen's Association, wish to advance our in¬ 
terests as workingmen. Our purpose is to iromote good will between employer 
and employee; to promote sociability; to improve and educate ourselves ever 
more fully in the duties of good citizenship and to perform those duties. We 
desire to protect ourselves against ttie evil machinations of all who would deny 
and take from us ttiose rigtits and privileges which are assured to us by the 
Constitution of the United States of America, which rights are absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the material, moral, and mental advancement and peace and happiness 
of ourselves anil of our families. AVidie striving for our own advancement we 
do not deny to others those rights and privileges which we claim for ourselves. 
We stand for advancement and true welfare of all good citizens, and ever hold 
out our aim and tendencies toward truili and righteousness. We are opposed 
to strikes or boycotts, lmt we do stand for arbitration.” 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, what you have read is not essentially different 
from the objects set forth in the constitution of the Amalgamated Society or of 
the typographical union or of the tailors’ organization or of the hod carriers. 
Thev all set forth just practically what you set forth there, and that does not — 
tlier ■ is nothing there that prevents your organization taking part in the strike. 

Mr. Collins. The organization declares here that tiicy are unalterably op¬ 
posed to strikes. 

Commissioner Lennon. It does say that? 

Mr. Collins. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I thought you added that afterwards? 

Mr. Collins, No; ii says that. They .are opposed to strikes and boycotts, 
but they do favor arbitration. 

Commissioner Lennon. Did you favor the strike of IRfil to ISbb to remove 
chattel slavery from this Nation? 

Mr. Collins. Well, now, the only way I can demonstrate I lmt, present 
that question or answer that question is by saying that in 1SP,1 T was a boy 
17 years of age and 1 tendered my services to the Covormuent of the United 
States for tlie support and maintenance of the cause. Now, 1 think that will 
answer your question. Don’t you think so? 

Commissioner Lennon. My father wore one of those buttons until lie died, 
and he was on strike and recognized it as being on strike. 

Mr. Collins. Yes. Well, I just want to answer in regards to that, I am 
glad that your father was; hut I was one of the longest term men in the 
service. I entered the Army in 1801 at the age of 17, and I reenlisted in 
the field for the second term and was mustered out of the service after the 
expiration of the war on the 29th day of January, 18G0. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you or do you not believe that cooperation is 
or Is not necessary among the employees of a corporation or a firm for the 
seeurement of better conditions? 

Mr. Collins. Well, I would just answer that In this way: I believe under 
the present system of the cooperative system there is hearty cooperation, and 
I believe it is demonstrated without the possibility or peradventure of a doubt 
a great blessing and help to all of the car men and their families. I will go 
even beyond the men themselves. Those having families, it Is ti blessing to 
them, and has been a great help to them. 
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Commissioner Lknnon. Well, you Indicate In wliat you previously stated 
that at least 85 per cent of the members are cooperating under this plan? 

Mr. Collins. I do. 

Commissioner Lennon. And wo woro told by tl»o general manager of the 
company yesterday that in the first instance there was an opportunity for 
the men to have come into tiiis cooperative scheme through their organization, 
and, as T remember Ids statement that privilege is stdl open to them; ami 
that would naturally mean—now this is my conclusion—that would naturally 
mean that if the men at any time vote to do business as a union or as tin 
organization, that the largest organization would he the one they would do 
business with, and till the employees would have to go into that organization 
in order to cooperate. 

Mr. Collin ft. They Iiu\e had and do hu\e opportunities offered to them by 
voting. They ha\o it annually, on conditions that there are so many sub¬ 
scribed, and in the event ol‘ the failure, why, it goes on as it now 7 is. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Collins. Last >ear on that vote there was, I think, some four thousand 
and some odd hundreds, 1 haven't the exact figures, voted in the allirma- 
ti\c sustaining the cooperative vvoi k, and there was some two thousand, I think 
some two thousand and a few hundreds, I don’t know the exact figures now, 
in the opposite direction. Consequently I think that I am justified in making 
the answer that it is agreeable to the men and they feel the benefits of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Supposing at the next vote the employees voted to do 
business with the company under this system as an organization, would you 
and the members of your organization be willing to become members of the 
organization that they were to do business with? 

Mr. Collins. Well, that is a question I would not like to answer, because I 
can not speak for others. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, you can speak for yourself? 

Mr. Collins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you take part in such an organization? 

Mr. Collins I don’t know that 1 should, individually. I would have to first 
consider the conditions, etc., under which it happened. 

Commissioner Lennon. ]>o vou believe that the organization ot labor lias 
been a benefit to the working class of this country? 

Mr. Coljtns. Now, T want to be direct and, at the same time, to be under¬ 
stood. I am in svmpatliy with organized labor, as T find it in many branches in 
the country. Some I am not. I think they are—on the principles that our 
railroad men—-firemen and engineers—are organized, I think it is a great benefit 
to them; T think it is a source of great help to them; and l believe it is (<> the 
advantage of men if their organization is conducted on conservative principles 
and plans, as their men conduct them, so that they are able to govern and 
control their own organization. 

Commissioner Lennon. An* you familiar with the history of the old footboard 
organization and the locomotive engineers in their early career? 

Mr. Com ins. 1 have no knowledge of studying it up. No; I have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. It would he interesting if you would study it, very. 

Mr. Com ins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You would find they had to go through all the vicissi¬ 
tudes and all the emergencies and changes that the newer organizations are 
going through, every one of them. 

What is the composition of the employees hen* in this city as to nationality? 

Mr. Collins. Why, they are mixed, as you find them almost an>where, I pre¬ 
sume. There are representatives here oi almost all nationalities employed on 
our ears. Then* is not, to my knowledge, any discrimination. 

Commissioner Lennon. Are the majority of them American born, Mr. Collins? 

Mr. Collins. T think they are: ves, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think they are? 

Mr. Collins. Ly far, I think so; bv far. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do many of Ihe. street car employees here own their 
own homes? 

Mr. Collins. Quite a large number of them; quite a large number of Ihein. 

Commissioner Lennon. They do own their own homes? 

Mr. Collins. Own their own homes; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If a committee of carmen from some other city 
were to call upon you and explain that their company had offered to introduce 
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the Philadelphia coopcrathe scheme, and they had come to you for advice, what 
advice would you give them? 

Mr. Collins. I don’t quite comprehend you. 

Acting Chairman \V kin stock. Suppose a committee of cannon, say, from the 
city of Boston, should call on you to-day and say to you, “Mr. Collins, our 
company in Boston lias offered to adopt the Philadelphia coperative plan in 
dealing with its street car workers. You are familiar with the Philadelphia 
scheme and we ha\e confidence in jour judgment, and we want your advice. 
Shall we go into it?” What would you say? 

Mr. Collins. I would advise them to accept it 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You would advise them to accept it? 

Mr. Com. ins. I would. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, what reasons would jou give them for 
advising them to accept it? 

Mr. Collins. I would give them the same reasons I have had demonstrated 
here. 1 have seen the great advantages which have* accrued to the men 
through and by the cooperative work. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Name the advantages. 

Mr. Collins. \\ hy, these men have provisions, wonderful provisions, made 
for them through and hy that to-day They receive $1 a day under the cooper¬ 
ative work for 100 days in the year, and $1.~0 death rate. Then they have 
their cooperative store, in which they receive a large discount for all their 
buying and purchasing prices, clothing ami food for their families, and every¬ 
thing pertaining to their health, happiness, and comfort at home. And I should 
think things of that character would appeal to any man who really loves Ids 
home and loves his family. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock Any other advantages? 

Mr. Collins. Well, there is this advantage, too. I lHieve that the men are 
more secure. The men are made t<> feel now. to-day, not as it was in my early 
days and through many of my days while I worked on the cars. I have very 
little sympathy for that thing that wo call a job—something that is transient ; 
hut under the cooperative work as it is being conducted to-day there is an in¬ 
centive for the men to do their duty, and there is not one-sixteenth part of the 
danger of these men getting into trouble, from the fact that these men have 
boon instructed and inculcated into their minds the work of this great organi¬ 
zation, and the cooperate work through and hy the cooperative committee, and 
the bc-'ks which they recom* from time to tune. 

Even man has the privilege of perusing it carefullv. without molestation or 
interference, and digesting tlie whole work. And that is one of my strong and 
groat reasons for it. I bolie\o it Is helpful. 

Acting Chairman A V kin stock. Suppose, Mr. Collins, this imaginary com¬ 
mittee I am talking of should say to you- 

Air. Collins (interrupting). Yes. 

Acling Chairman Wmns'jock (continuing). “Wo have a closed shop on our 
road. E\ery man is a union man. We are in a very strong position. We hesi¬ 
tate to accept tin 1 coopei ative idea, bora use we think that, as a powerful union, 
we can secure better wages, better working conditions, and better hours than we 
could under the cooperatee idea.” 

What would he jour answer to that? 

Mr. Collins. My answer to that would he: “ You will have to choose between 
tin* two for yourself.” 1 would leave that to their belter judgment. To those 
who come to rue. I would not want to inject myself into something that was 
foreign to my own personal interests. 

Acting Chairman Wlinntock. Well, from your experience and observation in 
a long career, under which of the two conditions do \ou think that \ou, as a 
wage earner, could get better results—under the condition of a powerful union, 
strongly organized, acting as one man, or under the cooperative conditions pre¬ 
vailing in Philadelphia? 

Air. Collins. Well, I helie\e that under the conditions that prevail in Phila¬ 
delphia the individual man and the men collectively, as a body, get the results—• 
that the results of the work are as groat or greater than they would get in the 
organization. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So your opinion is that the welfare of the men 
is hotter protected under the cooperatee plan than it would he under the plan 
of a powerfully organized union? 

Mr. Collins. I believe they are protected in this instance, and that there are 
greater advantages to accrue to them us individual men and as a collective 
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body than there could be in that direction; but I am speaking of railroad men; 
I am not speaking of others, because my surroundings and views are not gained 
from other organizations. I am speaking about railroad men. 1 know nothing 
about others. 

Acting Chairman VVein stock. That is all, Mr. Collins. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused. ) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT M. KERNAGHAN. 

Mr. Rusikk. Give us your name, please? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Robert M. Kernaghan. 

Mr. Rusikk. What is jour present occupation? 

Mr. Kkrnvgiian. Part of the tune I work on the ear, and part of the time I 
am employed by the Rlain Center, a local paper in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Rusikk. How long have you worked for the Philadelphia Rapid Tran¬ 
sit Co.? 

Mr. Keiinagiivn. You mean for tlie last enlistment, or all the way through? 

Mr. Rusikk. J mean altogether. 

Mr. Kkknaghan. About Hi A years, I should judge. 

Mr. Rusikk. W'liat is the extent of your acquaintanceship with the employees 
of the company? 

Mr. Kernaghan. I think I know them pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Rush k. And were you e\er a member, or are you a member of any labor 
organization? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Not at the present time; no, sir. 

Mr. Rusikk. Wen* you e\er? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusikk. What organization? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees. Oh, 1 lane been a member of other organizations in years gone* by, 
but I have drifted away from that particular era It, you know, and of course 
got out of the union. 

Mr. Rusikk. When did you sever your connection with the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Twenty-third day of December, 1911. 

Mr. Rusikk. Were you in the strikes of 1910 and 1911V 

Mr. Kkknaghan. No; there wasn’t any strike of 1911, Mr. Busiek; strike 
of 1910. 

Mr. Busiek, Strike of 1910? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. There was a strike in 1805, 1909, and 1910. I was in all 
of those strikes. 

Mr. Rusikk. Did you go out on all of those strikes? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusikk. The cooperative plan, I understand, was put into effect in April, 
1911, I believe. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kkuwgiian. Well, I am not just sure as to the exact date. 

Mr. Rusikk. Ran you gi\e us any idea of (lie conditions existing oil the street 
railway lines now, as compared with those existing prior to the strikes, as to 
wages, welfare, and so on? 

Mr. Kkkn vghan. Oh, the conditions, generally speaking, are much better, yes. 

Mr. Rusikk. Do you attribute that to the cooperative agreement and the 
workings of b? 

Mr. Kkknaghan. Now, in order to understand that thoroughly, it seems to me 
that we ought to go into what the conditions were prior to the strikes—what 
led up to them, and all that. 

Mr. Busiek. Well, please make a statement? 

Mr. Kkknvghan. That will take some time. 

Mr. Busier. Well, as briefly as you can. 

Mr. Kkknaghan. The conditions, up to the strike of 1910, were intolerable; 
they' were abominable. There is no question or doubt about that. I would 
be only making a fool of myself if I attempted to make any other kind of a 
statement. , „ 

Mr. Rusikk. That seems to he concealed by both the company and by all 
the men- ti „ „ 

Mr. Kernaghan (interrupting). Why, I won t answer for the company, Mr. 
Busiek; I just answer for myself. 
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Mr. Busier. I say, that the conditions were intolerable seems to be conceded. 

Now, what was the strike for in 1910? What specific things did the men 
want? 

Mr. Kehnaghan. Well, I think they wanted better conditions, generally, 
more wages—and I don’t just remember whether there was a contention as to 
the hours, but I think there was. 

Mr. Busier. Did they get more wages? 

Mr. Kernauhan. 1910? 

Mr. Busier. Since the cooperative plan has been put into effect? 

Mr. Kernauhan. Yes; the wages have been advanced in less than two years 
7 cents an hour—that is, the maximum rate. 

Mr. Busier. How about hours? 

Mr. Kernauhan. Just what .do you mean by that, Mr. Busiek? 

Mr. Busier. Well, the hours tlmf the men work. You say there was some dis¬ 
satisfaction about hours. Has the company eliminated this dissatisfaction 
under the cooperative agreement? 

Mr. Kernauhan. They eliminated the dissatisfaction as far as the wages were 
concerned. I don’t know bow many are dissatisfied with I be present hours of 
labor; but you must remember, Mr. Busiek, that In working this out along eco¬ 
nomic lines it was necessary—this is my view of it., you see—you understand—X 
don’t claim that 1 am absolutely right, but this is just my view. It was neces¬ 
sary to cut up the schedules in order to get the most out of it, you understand, 
to reduce the expenses, and the consequence would he that under the 22 per cent 
plan there would he more money to he divided among the men. 

Now, then, you will understand that if we had the runs that probably most of 
us would like to have, you know 7 —straight runs, and all that sort of thing—a 
change in the schedule would mean that there would he more runs, and that 
would mean more men, and, of course, more men means less money for each 
individual man, taking it out of the 22 per cent fund. You understand, the less 
men there are the more money there is for the men. That is my idea of how the 
thing was worked out. However, that is just my opinion. 

Mr. Busier. Has the new schedule resulted, or the new plan resulted in the 
decrease in the number of men? 

Mr. Kernauhan. Yes, sir; I think it has. 

Mr. Busier. Have any of the old men lost positions by reason thereof, or is 
it a case of Just failing to employ more new men? 

Mr. Keunauhan. I think it was partly due to that, and then I suppose, too, 
that tlie«<- wore men who resigned and those who were discharged made up. I 
don’t know of anybody who really lost out through the change of the schedule. 
I can not think of any just now. 

Mr. Busier. Have the men generally been in favor of this readjustment—that 
is, putting on more bigger cars—as Mr. Mitten testified, speeding up the cars 
bo as to require less cars to operate, and changing the schedules? Have the men 
been in favor of that in the main? 

Mr. Kernauhan. You want mo to answer that as expressing the sentiment of 
the men on the system? 

Mr. Busier. That is what I want; yes. sir; as gathered by you. 

Mr. Kernauhan. I can only answer that in this way, Mr. Busiek, that the 
men voted for a continuance of the cooperative plan. 

Mr. Busier. Was that a voluntary action on their part, or have you any 
reason to think that they were suffering from intimidation—fear of their jobs? 

Mr. Kernauhan. I can not answer for the whole system, but on the Northeast 
it is my judgment that they were not. 

Mr. Busier. That they wore not? 

Mr. Kernauhan. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what I am trying to get at is, was there any general charge 
made, or, in the discussions of the men amongst themselves, with whom you said 
you are well acquainted- 

Mr. Kernauhan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Was there any current talk that amounted to much that the men 
were afraid that if they did not vote for the cooperative system as proposed by 
the company that they might be discharged or lose their positions? 

Mr. Kehnaghan. Well, there were some who did say that, and some who 
thought that; hut I don’t see how that could be discovered under the system of 
balloting here if they had. The commission knows that. It would be foolish 
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for me to attempt to answer that in any other way. You spoke of the speed¬ 
ing up? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Keknaghan. What was it you wanted to know about it? 

Mr. Busier. That has been one of the chief factors, has it not, in getting a 
fewer number of men to do a greater amount of work, so that this 22 per cent 
would spread among fewer men? 

Mr. Kkunaghan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is the attitude of the men generally toward decreasing the 
speed of the cars and the employment of more men? Do you think that the men 
at large would favor that, or go back to the old schedules? 

Mr. Kkunagiian. I would not want to misrepresent the facts, Mr. Busiek, and 
I just give jou my opinion of what T have observed. It seems to me, offhand, 
that about 25 per cent of the men complain about the speed-up system. 

Now, when you want to know just what is what and you are watching the 
tiling pretty closely, of course you want to look at the other side of it. In look¬ 
ing it over I concluded that about 25 per cent of the men objected to the fast 
lime, while, on the other hand, there was at least an equal number who, in spite 
of the fast time, were continuously running ahead of lime and are being repri¬ 
manded or called down, as the saying is, for exceeding even that speed limit, 
and the remaining 50 per cent I don’t think are saying anything about it. That 
is my observation. 

Mr. Busier. 1)o you believe that there is actual cooperation between the men 
and the company? That is, do you think that the benehclal results attained are 
due to the efforts of the men because of their good will toward the company, 
or is it the result of better management, better routing, and increasing the size 
of the cars? 

Mr. Keunaghxn. Well- 

Mr. Busier. What I want to get at is: Is there really the spirit of cordiality 
between the men and the company that is hoped for under tins agreement? 

Mr. Keun-umi\n. All things considered, there does not seem to be so much 
dissension. I could only answer it by again referring you to tho vote that the 
men took. That expressed the sentiment of the men, it seems to me. It would 
ho foolish for me to say anything else. The ligures are there. 

Mr. Busier. Is the vole truly representative of their views? 

Mr. Keknaghan. I can not say to the contrary; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any criticism by the men of the cooperative committee 
as being owned or controlled by the company? 

Mr. Kkunaghan. Oh, you do hear expressions along that line; yes. 

Mr. Busier. What is jour best julgment as to the real prevailing sentiment 
among the majority of the people? 

Mr. Kkknaciian. The best T can do, Mr. Busiek, is to refer you again to the 
vote of the men as to the selection of their representatives on the cooperative 
committee. That is only fair. The ligures speak for themselves, and it would 
be foolish for me to attempt any other explanation. 

Mr. Busier. Does the cooperative committee have any hand in the settle¬ 
ment or in the matter of discharges of men? 

Mr. Klknaciian. I couldn’t answer that satisfactorily, because I am not a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you ever been? 

Mr. Kkrnacit \\\ Yes, sir; I was for about throe months; but at that time, 
you see—in order to understand just what is what, the cooperative plan was 
absolutely new. They had not settled down to a working basis, and I don’t 
think it would he well to go into just what happened at that time, because 
you would not be able to arrive at a result that would be satisfactory to either 
side. 

Mr. Busier. Do you believe that the interests of the men could he better 
served by a strong organization dealing with the company than with the men 
dealing with the company individually, as at present? 

Mr. Kkunaghan. Well, now, your prejudices or your enthusiasm might have 
something to do with an answer to a question like that. I have always been 
in favor of the union organization, and was a member of such up until the time 
we were suspended from the Amalgamated Association, and, if you will pardon 
the conceit on my part, it seems to me I worked as hard, if not harder than, 
any other man 1 know of for the success of that organization. Our efforts 
were not altogether successful. There was misunderstandings in the various 
committees. It seems to me—I would not want to do anybody injustice; I 
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would be sorry if that was the result of my answer—but it seems to me that 
if the men were as much interested in the welfare of their brothers—that is, 
the* officials—as they should have been the organization—the labor organiza¬ 
tion—would have been one grand affair; but they were not. And while it 
rather hurts me to say it, it seems to me we have gotten along better under 
this new arrangement than we did under the old. 1 don’t want to be unfair 
to anybody, but that is my individual opinion. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose tiiere are personalities that caused 
that or stand in the road of the amalgamation of the street-car people here— 
persons, individuals, personalities, prejudices? 

Mr. Kernauhan. Mr. O'Connell, there was much jealousy. Let. me call your 
attention to something. Maybe it is a little out of order, but let me explain 
myself in this way—may 1 have the time to do that? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you something printed there? 

Mr. Kernauhan. No, sir; tins is just t Ik* names of the commission and the 
names of those who have testified here on the cooperative plan. 

Now, we have Mr. Mitten, Mr. Tulley, Mr. Kirrane, Collins, Hughes, myself, 
Reeves, and Fitzgerald. It has been a noticeable fact with me that the man 
who loses his job or his salary loses his enthusiasm with it. The point I want 
to make is this: The I el low is very enthusiastic along any line he is employed in 
as long as he is paid for it. I don’t know what the salary of Mr. Mitten Is, or 
what the salary of Mr. Tulley is; I can imagine what Mr. Kirrane’s salary is; 
but the fact is Tulley and Mitten are working for the Rapid Transit Co. and 
Kirrane is representing the Amalgamated Association, and he is paid as their 
secretary and treasurer, or secretary, anyway. Air. Collins says he Is not paid, 
but he is a representative of the Keystone Union. Mr. Hughes is a man I have 
been associated with for a long while, and to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the only payment that Hughes gets is wluit he earns on the cars. 

Mr. Reeves—skipping my own name. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What about your own self—are you bashful about 
you rself ? 

Mr. Kernauhan. No, sir. I will bring that in. Don’t worry ; I will get there. 

Reeves and Fitzgerald represent the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. All those men are paid a salary to 
represent their various organizations or associations, whichever it may be, 
except that one man—Hughes. Now, if a man is paid $0 a day for doing some¬ 
thin, and he does not do it. there is something wrong with that fellow, lie is 
renoiJi.g on the job, and lie is very apt to he more enthusiastic and more inter¬ 
ested along his particular line if he is getting $9 a day than he would be if lie 
was an ordinary observer and is not getting anything out of it. That is the 
position I am in here to-day. 

1 am not connected with any of those organizations; I am not being paid by 
the Amalgamated, Keystone, or the Rapid Transit Co.; so you see my perspec¬ 
tive of things and my viewpoint of tilings should differ from those who are 
especially interested or enthusiastic because of the salaries of the positions. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki l. You are not directly interested in the subject at all 
as employee of the street car company or member of the organization? 

Mr. Kernacuian. Only as an employee. 

Commissioner O’Connelt. How are you employed by the company? 

Mr. Kernauhan. I am a conductor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You say you work part of the time? 

Mr. Kernaottan. Yes, sir. I took advantage of a seniority rule they have 
that entitles a man to pick anything less than wlmt his seniority calls for. 
That was a little misunderstood at the time I took advantage of that, or at least 
asked for that privilege, but there is no way of getting away from the rules; 
they are there; so my selection was a tripper that works 3 hours in the morning 
and 1 hour and 50 minutes at night. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And as such workman you prefer the present situ¬ 
ation of affairs to the organization of all ernplo>ees into one organization? 

Mr. Kernauhan. If we had an organization of employees officered by strictly 
honest men, why, I am sure that I would he in favor of an organization of 
workingmen, because T am one myself; but if they are not to be strictly honest, 
if they are not to represent the men whom they claim to represent—the men 
who pay them their salary; if we are to select the lesser of two evils, choose be¬ 
tween those things that are to he of most advantage to us and otherwise, that 
Is a different proposition. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. In your standard of honesty, what do you refer to? 
How are we to judge? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Well, in tills country of ours we are guided by the majority. 
The majority has said that the cooperative plan is to be continued. In other 
words, it is preferable to the old organization. That has been brought about 
through dissension in their own organization. There is a whole lot of things 
that could be said on that that T would rather not bring out, Mr. O’Connell. It 
is not going to do somebody any good. I don’t want to injure anybody. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am not iiere to enter into personalities of the 
proposition at all, but I would like 1 o get your idea of tlie standard of honesty 
so far as an olhcor or an executive of the men is concerned. 

Mr. Kernaghan. My inleresl is with the man who is compelled to work for his 
living. And 1 would like to have that man get a square deal. It does not 
mutter to me who lie gels it from as long as lie gets it, and l would he inclined to 
support any proposition that would give that man a square deal. If the unions 
won’t give us a square deal, for heaurn’s sake what are we going to do next? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I don't quite catch your meaning, or you don’t 
catch mine. 

Mr. Kernaghan. Maybe it is a case of horse and horse; I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Let me see if I can got it. 

Mr. Keunaohan. All right. Mr. Lennon. 

Commissioner Lennon. J»o you mean that, in view’ of the fact there lias been 
east by the men who arc* working on the street ear system of Philadelphia, of the 
vote that has been cast that il becomes the duty of I he officers of the union to 
cooperate with that vote and try to make that as effective for the benefit of the 
workingmen as possible? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Not the officers of the union. I don’t mean to say that at 
all, because they are a distinct body and represent themselves. But you must 
understand, Mr. Lennon, as you surely do, that the men are not members of 
this union. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understand that. 

Mr. Kernaghan. They are working as individuals, you know. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Kernaghan. And they are voting as individuals. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Kernaghan. And they have voted as a majority; I can’t say anything 
against those figures. The figures speak for themselves, and I am safe in say¬ 
ing that they are correct. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. I don’t care to ask anything further 

Mr. Kernaghan. Maybe I don’t make myself clear You are privileged to 
ask any question. 

Commissioner Lennon. I om not quite catch wlint you mean by saying 
that the officers do not properly represent the majority, or not being honest 
with the union. T had an idea that wliat you meant was that the individuals 
working on the raihoad here, Inning voted to accept this plan- 

Mr. Kj- knagiian. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lfnnon. Then in your view it became the duty of the officers 
to cooperate with the individual members in working the plan out to the best 
possible fruition for the members? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Officers of the union? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Kernaghan. No. I don’t see that the union officers should interest 
themselves in that. They nre interested in their own organization, or should 
be. See? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Kernaghan. I am speaking for myself. If I am to he guided by the 
majority, you have the figures. You know I am not an officer of the union. 

Commissioner Lennon, I understand. 

Acting Chairman \V kin stock. Mr. Kernaghan, as T understand the aims and 
objects of organized labor, among other things, are these: 

First, to protect the workers against unfair employers? 

Mr. Kernvguan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman AVe in stock. Secondly, to secure for the workers the high¬ 
est wage, the best working conditions, and the shortest, hours? 

Mr. Kernaghan. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, from your experience in oiierating under 
both conditions, operating under tile conditions that prevailed before the co¬ 
operative idea was introduced, anil operating under the cooperative plan, do 
you believe that the objects of unionism are being bettor attained now than 
they were under the old conditions? That is, that the men have secured 
higher wages, shorter hours, better working conditions than they had before? 

Mr. Keknaoiian. The working conditions generally and the wages are bet¬ 
ter. I can not say that the hours are shorter. Air. Lennon, I think, has 
reason to believe that I am obligated to support, an hour day, eight hours’ 
work and eight hours’ recreation, anil eight hours- 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Rost? 

Mr. Kernaoiian. Rut there are times when you can not do that. It is 
necessary to do—as I explained before, for economic reasons, we must have 
those swing runs in order to get ttie most money out of the 22 per cent fund. 
Do you see? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock, Yes. 

Mr. Kernaoiian. That is a condition that prevails, and the men seem to 
bo—well, their vote tells the story. I can not dispute that. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is the management of the company regarded 
as being fair to the men? 

Mr. Kernaoiian. Do you really want me to answer that question? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Kernaoiian. I am sorry you asked me that. I expected that somebody 
would ask me that question. So, after 1 hud received my subpoint from this 
eommission, I went around arid jumped on the cars in a haphazard way, and 
I asked the men, no matter who they were, this question: “Now, boys, you 
have worked under the union and under 1 lie cooperative plan. If you were 
compelled to choose between William D. Mahon, president of the Amalga¬ 
mated Association, and the Amalgamated Association, and Thomas 11 Mitten 
and tlie Stotexbury cooperative plan, which would you choose?” 

t asked 107 men that question. One hundred and two of them selected Mit¬ 
ten and the other five the other side. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did they all know who you were? 

Mr. Kernaoiian. Some of them did; most of them did. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those that did not, might they be suspicious that 
you were there In the interest of the company? 

Mr. Kernaohan. That might ho. Rut I want to say to the committee, with¬ 
out intending to hurt anybody, that if the Amalgamated Association of Street 
uml Electric Railway Employees had been as anxious as I was for an organi¬ 
zation here, and had treated their men as they should have, instead of sus¬ 
pending them from the organization at a time when an organization was most 
neoilod, when they had a chance to accept or reject tills cooperative plan, and 
really went out and worked for it to get a vote in order to make a contract 
under the cooperative conditions, it might have been a different story to tell. 
I think that you will agree with me the figures show if. If there is anything 
that lias happened through the operation of the cooperative plan that has been 
detrimental to the Amalgamated Association, it is the fault of the officials of 
that organization. You know that as well as I do. I need not tell you that. 

Acting Chairman We in stock. The statement was made yesterday by one of 
the witnesses. Mr. Kirrane- 

Mr. Kernaghan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
there had been about 300 complaints, or 300 objections, entered on the part of 
the men to this cooperative idea. 

Mr. Kernaoiian. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I judge from the statement that you have just 
now made that 102 out of JOT who preferred the cooperative plan that you prob¬ 
ably did not strike many of the alleged 300. 

Mr. Kernaoiian. Well, I ant sorry you asked me that question, too. When 
Mr. Kirrane used the figures of 300 lie used the figures that represent his organ¬ 
ization at the present time, about 5 per cent of the whole. He said yesterday 
that when the suspension took place, or prior to tills cooperative—tie did not 
mention suspension—hut prior to the cooperative plan coming here they had 
3,800 men in their union. Let us figure It up. Three thousand eight hundred 
men in their organization. Then the suspension took place. Now, he says 
itis present membership is 1.028. What happened to ttie 2,172? Does the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees refuse 
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to accept them as members, or are they out of the organization because of the 
cooperative plan? That is for the committee to determine. The facts are there. 

What is the use of crying over spilled milk? They spilled the milk. And if 
there is anything that comes out of this that is detrimental to the organization, 
they want to put the crepe on themselves. That is all there is to it. 

I am sorry that you have asked me this question. T am sorry that T was 
compelled to bring out that testimony. 

Commissioner Lennon. We are not. W'e want to know all there is to be 
known about the matter. We are not a commission to take care of anybody. 

Mr. Kkiinaghan. I understand you are absolutely fair. I have reason to 
believe that. I know that, but figures and the conditions speak for themselves. 

Acting Chairman Wei\\sto< k. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Win slow. Mr. Chairman- 

Acting Chairman Whinstoi k. What is your name, please? 

Mr. Winslow. W. .T. Winslow. 

Acting Chairman Weinstocr. Are you on the program? 

Mr. Win.si.ow. No, sir; T am a free lance. 1 don’t belong to any organization; 
T am a common workingman. I would like to give you some information from 
the unorganized men’s point of view. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Will you take it up with the managing director 
here, and lie will deal with \ou in the case. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr. Pratt. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. C. 0. PRATT. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Pratt, as a leader of a great number of men on strike in 
1010, and also, as we understand it, as a representative of a large number of 
street railway employees of Philadelphia still, we want you to give us, as 
briefly as possible, consistent with getting at the facts, your view’s of the co¬ 
operative 1 agreement, how T it was brought into being, and the results that have 
been accomplished? 

Acting Chairman Wfinstock. What is the gentleman’s name? 

Mr. Busier. First, give* your name, please? 

Mr. Prat’ 1 . C. O. Pratt. 

Mr. Busier. What is jour present occupation? 

Mr. Pr\tt. At the present lime 1 am not engaged in anv occupation, as 
neither the employees nor organized labor will handle me. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commission, 1 am very sorry T have not 
got any little library to eontrihulo 1o you this morning, but I believe that, in 
discussing this cooperative plan, Mr. Mitten has jumbled me with suliicient 
argument in his own bulletin so that I can, for the most part, use his own 
wonts. I believe, to substantiate the position I will take m regard to the condi¬ 
tions here. 

First, I would like to say to the commission that T have here signatures 
of the carmen who authorized me to represent them since the suspension. I 
do not want anyone to take my statement. I bring Ihe records here. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Pratt, you represent this number of employees. What do 
they call Ihemselves and who are they? 

Mr. Pit \tt. Thev were members of the Amalgamated Association, and on 
December 11)11, were suspended for alleged insubordination. They imme¬ 
diately, on December IMi, called a meeting and formed Ihemselves into a pro¬ 
tective organization until their rights could he recognized and they could he 
restored to membership in the Amalgamated. 

Mr. Busier. It was those men, and those who are still with the Amalga¬ 
mated, who conducted the strike of 1010, out of which this cooperative agree¬ 
ment grew? Am I right in that? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buster. You were one of the committee that negotiated with Mr. Mit¬ 
ten during tiiat strike? 

Mr. Pratt. Mr. Mitten was not here during the strike. 

Mr. Busier. That is true. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. With the officers of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit? 

Mr. Pratt. No, sir. The officers of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 
were not meeting w'ith the International representatives at that time, and, I 
would like to say- 
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Commissioner OVonm-u.i,. Hut you were ofliriall.N representing the men at 
that time? 

Mr. Pratt. I was chairman of the international executive hoard of the 
Amalgamated (luring both the 1010 ami 101L strikes m this ciiv. 

Mr. P.rsiKK. Was this peace agreement a subject oi discussion at those 
meetings, the cooperatne agreement? 

Mr. Pratt. At the meetings held by us after the suspension or prior to the 
suspension? 

Mr. IlrsiKK. Prior to the suspension? 

Mr. Prat r. In June, of 1011, tI k* tirst conference' 1 belie\e was held with 
Mr. Mitten, at which were the president, international olhcers. Mr. Mit(<‘ii 
stated in tliat. conference that lie bad been eery much occupied, had not had 
time to formulate his plans for formula! mg an agreement Jle was willing, 
however, to take 1 up the matter of negotiating an agreement with the Amalga¬ 
mated Association, and, alter outlining what he had in mind, lie asked the 
international oflicei s, myself at that time included, to torinulate our plans 
to coincide as neai l\ as possible with his; that he was going away for a much 
needed rest for at least four weeks. Ppon Ids return he would again meet 
our committee and see how near we were together from the union standpoint 
and from the company standpoint. 

Mr. Prsii.K. Let us get down to the negotiations. 

Mr. Pka'it. That is what I am coming to. We never had them at that time. 
Mr. Mitten then, instead of meeting the committee, as had been agreed, issued 
his <ooperali\e bulletin of 11)11, setting forth his plan. The union was not in 
any manner eonsidcrerd in that cooperative bulletin. It was purely Mr. 
Mitten's plan as he had discussed it with us without again coming into con¬ 
ference to get the union side of the proposition. 

Mr. P.rsmiv. Is that 1 ho present plan? 

Mr. Pa vtt. As outlined in tin* bulletin of Dll; yes, sir; practically. 

Mr. IlrsiKK. You say Mr Mitten th“n banded that to pm to take or leave? 

Mr. Pratt. lie sent that to the carmen and 1o the international repre- 
sontati\os and published it in the newspapers and said that that was the 
plan which he would like to carry out. 

Mr. IU'siek. Tin'll, I undcistand, a vote was taken on that? 

Mr. Pr\tt. Then he agreed to submit the proposition to a vote of the men 
as to whet her it should bo made' with an organization or he carried out with 
the n .it individually. He stated m his bulletin that lie would make the 
agreement with either of the two organizations then in existence that carried 
approximately a two-thirds vote. Conferences won' then held with Mr. Mitten. 
After the convention in September, 191J, I was defeated at that convention, 
was no longer a national officer, but had been elected a local officer by 
unanimous vote, and served at that time on the local committee in conjunction 
with the international oflicers. 

Mr. Mitten finally entered into arrangements with tin* union to submit to a 
vote on November L at Horticultural Hall, lie had agreed with our committee 
that if it was near the two-thirds vote he would make the agreement; that lie 
could not do otherwise, but he would like to have us get as near the two- 
thirds vote as possible. On November 1 a vote was taken which resulted in 
4,270 votes in favor of the agreement being made with the Amalgamated. I 
wish to state, however, that in the conference with Mr. Mitten 1 had taken 
exceptions to some of the plans m Ins bulletin; told him that after the vote 
was taken, before the agreement was signed, that I should like to suggest 
some changes that would give the union some recognition in the agreement, 
and while in his bulletin he stated the vote would determine whether that 
plan was put in operation or not, still in the conferences it had been specifically 
stated tliat w’e desired to make some changes for the benefit of the men. 

Mr. Mitten met our committee the evening before the vote was taken. lie 
said he would meet us again on November 8; he was going to Chicago and 
upon his return would meet the committee and take up the question of the 
vote, and negotiations. Upon his return from Chicago, on November 8, when 
the committee called upon him for a conference, or called him oil the phone, 
he said that he was not in a position to meet the committee, and declined to 
meet them, and has never met the committee of the local since that date, 
although the conference was previously arranged. 

In one of the bulletins, 1 believe, it states that we lack 858 votes of having 
an actual two-thinls vote. I believe a portion of those 353 men were sick, or 
away from employment, and were not here to vote. My recollection is that 
38819°—8. Doc. 415, 04-1—vol 3-47 
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the actual shortage of the two-thirds voting is about 138. I may not be abso¬ 
lutely correct, but that is my Impression. 

However, he had expressed a willingness to negotiate the agreement, even if 
it was that close. Why, those negotiations terminated with the local organiza¬ 
tion under those conditions, 1 am not able to say at this time. 

Mr. Mitten states in one of the bulletins that there was dissension arose in 
the Amalgamated Association before this agreement could be put into effect. 
That is hardly true, because the Amalgamated did not suspend its local organi¬ 
zation until IVcember 23, ample tune to have made the agreement protecting 
7(KM) men. E\en if there was dissension, I do not agree with Mr. Mitten that 
he had any right to interfere in the family affairs of an organization, so long 
as his men were organized and were willing to carry out the vote of Novem¬ 
ber 1. 

After th<‘ suspension we met on December 20, as I have stated, and we were 
iustrueted to communicate with Mr. Mitten, inlornung him that we would carry 
out the vole of November 1, regardless of the family difference that existed in 
our organization. That could he taken care of later. Mr. Mitten declined to 
receive the committee or negotiate the agreement with tin* employees that were 
then organized here and had taken that vote Probably the excuse may be of- 
fred that he desired an organization that had a parent body, but that argument 
would not hold good for the reason that he offered to make an agreement with 
the Keystone Union, which has no parent organization, unless it be the com¬ 
pany itself. 

Mi, Bltsiek. Mr. Pratt, to get down to essentials now, wlmt was there that 
the men wanted that they did not get under this agreement? 

Mr. Pbvit. Well, there are several things objectionable m the agreement. I 
don’t know' that possibly all of the men may agree with some of the statements 
1 may make. I think the major portion of them will, from the discussion in 
the meetings. There is an objectionable feature in the graduating scale, which 
I am very much opposed to; and we are opposed to the swing runs. They should 
he reduced to the minimum. I don’t believe in the company putting a live-hour 
hole in the run to inconvenience the men to lose that much time during the day 
for the sake of saving live minutes in operating a car tor the company’s profit. 

Mr. liesii*,K. Have you any data or comparative data with the other cities to 
show how the swing runs here compare with other cities of like size or charac¬ 
ter? 

Mr. Pratt. Well, I haven’t any data with me, but I presume to say this: 
That a great many of the companies have forced that swing-run system, and 
1 can’t say that the present runs are materially worse than they are in some 
cities, although in some cities, quite a number, we have a straight mnc-liour 
workday. 1 believe possibly there were GO cities that wo-bad the straight 
nine-hour workday under the Amalgamated agreement. 

Mr. IP’si kk. Is that what the union wanted, straight work for all men? 

Mr. Pkait. That is what we struck for in I!)O0, and it was one of the things, 
one of the demands, which was conceded. 1 can not say that I agree with the 
22 per cent proposition, for instance. The fact that Ihe company, the amount 
of wages pai«l to the men, amounts to 22 per cent of the gross passenger earn¬ 
ings, and by the way, there was another point we asked for, the gross earn¬ 
ings of the company, not the gross passenger earnings. The company have 
a difference in their cars. They have mail cars and ask ears and freight cars, 
and we asked for the gross earnings to he 20 i>er cent. The bulletin calls for 
gross passenger earnings. 

Mr. Busier. Was there anything else besides that? Now, cutting out the 
swing runs, lixing the 22 per cent at the gross earnings, instead of gross pas¬ 
senger earnings. 

Mr. Pratt. Well, the 22 per cent had not been analyzed by the men. I can 
only speak from my own personal standpoint, from I lie investigation and my 
own thoughts along that line, because 1 think the men hud never had an oppor¬ 
tunity to analyze it m any manner. 

Mr. Busier. Well, how do the men at large feel? Do you think that the 
vote was representative of their feelings? 

Mr. Pratt. The vote was representative of their feelings to negotiate the 
Agreement and have it made with the •organization. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. Busier. Well, didn’t the men when they voted understand that they were 
voting for the agreement as outlined in that bulletin by Mr. Mitten? 
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Mr. Pbatt. I don’t think they did on the first vote, for this reason: I stated 
to Mr. Mitten in conference—lie wanted us to adopt that bulletin with a vote, 
and I said, “ Y'ou are putting two motions in one. First, we have not got the 
consent of two-thirds of the men to represent them as the Amalgamated As¬ 
sociation. We must first get their consent as Amalgamated or union repre¬ 
sentatives before we can pass upon that bulletin.” 

So Mr. Mitten agreed to that, and my understanding of that first vote, as it 
was taken, was to see whether the Amalgamated should act to negotiate that 
agreement under the proposed Mitten plan. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You know something about this beneficial organi¬ 
zation, Mr. Pratt? 

Mr. Pu\tt. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner (>'< Ionnkix. Mr. Milton stated yesterday that it was not com¬ 
pulsory on the men to join tile beneficial organization. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. IT.a rr. Well, 1 know of men who have very recently informed me they have 
been told by the superintendents that they were about the only ones not alii ti¬ 
nted, and advised them to join. In a way, that meant that their positions would 
be more secure if I hey did belong. 

Commissioner o’Connkli.. Do you know whether the matter of influence is 
used in the question of reinstatement of employees? Mr. Mitten stated yes¬ 
terday it was not. 

Mr. l’uvrr. 1 know men on tile system that came to me anil wanted me to 
keep it conlideniinl, because they did not, want to involve their position, to the 
effect they had gotten back through the Keystone members working for the 
company, that they could not get bark otherwise. 

Commissioner O’Connkix, Mr. ltd ton stall'd that the employees were taken 
Into conference in the matter of the arrangement of schedules, 

Mr. Prut, in exphimitmn of that 1 can only refer to the method and one of 
the cooperative committees. When the company agreed to put the cooperative 
plan in operation, they first agreed that two—that is, after they made the 
original appointment, until they held an election, at that election they agreed 
(here should he two representatives, a motorman and conductor from each 
depot. That election, we will say that our union was then suspended. We en¬ 
dear "t'd to elect union men on these committees, feeling that our interests 
won li. I o a I it lie hit better protected than if wo had the strike breakers in there 
trying to represent us We took the plan of endeavoring to elect union men. 
We succeeded so admirably, that at the first election, the 38 men, first and 
second choice, were practically predominated by union men. After about the 
first conference ot* two, Mr. Mitten says: “ You will find it on page 21 of Bulle¬ 
tin No. 3.” “Tiie committee of 38 members composed of a motorman and con¬ 
ductor from each depot will accordingly ho reduced to lit in number, being one 
from each of the depots.” The men have no voice in reducing them hack to 19. 
Well, it was iliscmciVd that even with the lit, there was pretty strong union 
men on the eoinmiUee, and it was not very long until there was another elec¬ 
tion held. The company agreed, I believe, if I am correct, that two men should 
again he selected from each depot, the man getting tlio highest vote and the 
mini getting the lowest vote, leaving a minority representation. 

Again, the union men, I believe, predominated quite largely, especially on tho 
minority vote, and', if my T impression serves me rigid, Mr. .Mitten then decided 
it would tie the man getting the highest and the next highest vote that should 
serve. Then, in their bulletins, where lie has taken up with the Cooperative 
men, one especially that I would like to mention—by the way, the round 
fob in was not mentioned, lint it is here in the bulletin. I think it would be a 
good idea to ask about the found robin, on page 12 of Bulletin 6: “I want all 
of you committeemen to thoroughly digest what I have said, and I want you 
to get out and spread it. This is not a cooperative committee meeting, but a 
lecture, and I am doing all the talking, been use I want everybody to under¬ 
stand-- 

Commissioner O'Conneix (interrupllngf. Who prints that? 

Mr. 1’R.vrr. Mr. Mitten, the director of the Stoteshury management. 

And further down lie says: “I don’t mean by this that I am going to Are 
men wholesale to-morrmv morning, hut the talk I am making now is for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding the dismissal of otherwise good street ear men who have 
boon ted astray.” He does not say in what manner they were led astray except 
tlirougli a bulletin which was posted about this time in the depot, signed by the 
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officials of the company, effective on .Tune 20, 1012, which incorporates the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ The cooperative plan with the 22 per cent fund has therefore already proven 
of greater effect in producing increased wages than did the strike of 1010. Not¬ 
withstanding (Ins fact, however, certain of the inotormcri and conductors, 
being misled by Mr. G. O. Pratt, are persistently misleading and harassing their 
fellow motormen and conductors and combining to destroy the effect of co¬ 
operative effect.” 

So I judged tiie bulletin meant to correspond with that posted in the depot. 

I will leave this bulletin effective .June 2(5 with you. 

(Marked “ Pratt Exhibit No. 1,” dated June 24, 1014. 

Pratt Exhibit No. 1, circular entitled “ Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. Divi¬ 
sional Order No. 13.” eflective .lime 2(5, 1913, was submitted in printed form ) 

Commissioner OVonm'li,. In the matter that you bring to my attention, how 
Is this committee selected that discussed the 22 per cent? 

Mr. Pit \tt. Well, 1 hey are selected hv the cooperative committee, I under¬ 
stand, but as to their method and manner of audit J am not informed, because 
1 know that it would require a great deal of time—1 know they don’t serve 
very long, and they could hardly investigate the books of the company In so 
short a period. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know why the men voted to continue the 
cooperative plan rather than the organization plan? Have you any idea what 
influence was at work that brought about that result? 

Mr. Puatt. The men, for the nust part, that I represent have expressed 
themselves as voting that way because they had no organization to affiliate 
with honorably that would proteit them. They were suspended, and their 
grievances have never been investigated or been taken up by the international 
orgahizatioii. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have men been discharged for activity in the 
union? 

Mr. Pratt. I have a list of 20 men here, their names, their age of service 
for the company, and those 20 men were discharged for trouble making, some 
of them being in the service IS years and 15 years, and nothing against their 
service record. I will give you this list if \ou desire. 

Commissioner OVonnfil. Will you file that book that you have there? 

Mr. Pu vtt. Yes; but l wish to refer to it a little further on. I want to read 
the round robin a little further down. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There Is a bulletin issued- 

Mr. Phvit (interrupting). This is the bulletin. 

(The list of men here presented by the witness was marked “Exhibit 2, 
Witness Pratt, June 24, 1014,” and the bulletin presented by the witness was 
marked “Exhibit 3, Witness Pratt, June 24, 1014.” 

For Pratt Exhibit No. 2, see, under “Exhibits.” Pratt Exhibit No. 3, 
entitled “Cooperative Bulletin No. 0,” issued by the Stotesbury Management, 
July 17, 1012, was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who pays for that? 

Mr. Puatt. I am not sure whether it comes out of the 22 per cent fund or 
not, but if it does not the company pays for it. It seems to me that that is 
money that could well be paid toward wages instead of putting out 50,000 
of these every month or twice a month. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, now, Mr. Pratt, you have had an experience 
in Philadelphia with street-ear affairs for several years and were looked upon 
here and recognized by street-car men for several years as a whole as their 
representative, and you are a national officer of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Car Men and have been in Philadelphia practically permanently for 
several years, and have had close observation of the street cars and dealt 
with the affairs when it was operated under the Amalgamated Association, 
and also now that it is under the cooperative plan. 

In your opinion, can the men’s interest be best taken care of under the 
present cooperative plan or under the plan as originally intended and as they 
intended that it should be part of the national organization of street-car men, 
now the Amalgamated Association? 

Mr. Pratt. In the first place, I don’t know of any cooperative plan. I don’t 
know of any instance of cooperation; it is at dictation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, it is conceded that there is a plan In opera¬ 
tion, and they have called it cooperation. I am not saying whether it is or 
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it is not. but am just using that as a name for the present plan in effect by 
the street-car company of Philadelphia, whatever you want to call it? 

Mr. Pratt. Why, there isn’t any question of doubt but what organized effort 
is nun'h more beneficial to the men than whore they are acting as individuals, 
as these bulletins frequently state they must u**t as individuals. The com¬ 
mittees never meet together to hold a conference unions themselves, let alone 
meeting with the men to discuss these things. The committee never meets only 
when it is called into the company’s otlice and the plans are laid before them. 

(Commissioner O’Conneu. Now, Mr. Mitten made a stub men! yesterday 
that there was greater cooperation now than o\er before in tlie history <'f 
the company in Philadelphia, ami that was laid largely to the fact that 11ns 
svslciii was in operation. Now, as I understand it. there are divisions of the 
men into three or four kinds of organizations, There must he some division 
ot opinion that caused that separation among the men. Wouldn’t it be possible 
to have treater cooperation, creator unity of action, greater unity of purpose 
among the men if they were all in one organization and could he dealt i 11» 
only as one organization? 

Mr. Pbvtt. It would he to discredit their intelligence to say that they could 
not work more effectively as an organization than as individuals. Certainly 
they could. 

Commissioner O’Conxkel. That greater success would come than with the 
present system? 

Mr. I’iiut. Not only to the employees but to the company as well. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all. 

Mr. Piivit, 1 would like to rotor to this rouml-robin proposition. T think It. 
might throw a little light on tins matter. One of the strike breakers went 
around to the homes of these union committeemen who had been elected and 
asked them to sign this paper. Mr. Mitten states in Ins lecture: 

“That is all that I have to say to you to-day. I do not ask for anything but 
cooperation. T want to again thank those men who signed the round robin ex¬ 
pressing loyalty. I was more than pleased to see (hat so many of these signers 
were men who served on the other committee, as they should know the manner 
of inan that I am, and what I am trying to do.” 

And then, on the opposite page, he snvs: 

“l do not mean by this that 1 am going to commence tiring men wholesale 
to-m tow' morning. Put I lie talk I am making now is for the purpose of avoid¬ 
ing 1.,< dismissal of otherwise good street car men who have been led astray.” 

The. ■ men hud been practically compelled to sign a statement, that had 
served on the eooperative committee—the union men were. The methods used 
to get signatures was: They look the paper to the different homes and told 
them that the other men had all signed, and they wore the only ones that had 
not, and in that way induced some of the union men to sign. This is hardly 
eooperat ion. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. How long had the men been members of labor 
organizations helore the strike of 1910 took place? 

Mr. Puvrr. Well, there had been some work here at forming an organi¬ 
zation, I think, in 1907-tt; but there was no substantial organization until tlie 
strike of 10(H), and that strike lasted six davs, and tbev had a (>,000 membership 
following that, which carried it through until the 1010 lockout. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. So they were pretty thoroughly organized for 
at least one year preceding the last trouble? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What wages were the men earning at that 
time? 

Mr. Pratt. The men prior to the 1000 strike received 21 emits an hour Hat, 
and the company in settlement agreed to advance to 22 cents immediately, and 
to take up an investigation of its finances and to grant 25 cents an hour if an 
audit showed they were able to do so. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Put what were they actually receiving at that 
time? 

Mr. Pratt. Twenty-one cents when they struck in 1000. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And in 1010? 

Mr. Pratt. In 1910 they had been advanced to the 22 cents an hour. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Getting 22 cents an hour? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That was the maximum? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 
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Act Ins Chairman Weinstock. What is (lie maximum now? 

Mr. I att. Thirty cents an hour. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is an increase of 8 cents an hour? 

Mr. Prvtt. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That would he 35 per cent increase, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Pratt. Approximately, I think. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, tlfen, it is not disputed that under the 
new conditions their wages have been very materially increased? 

Mr. Pm'fT. Hut tlu* organization brought about that, and the conferences 
that resulted in the proposition of an agreement to have an audit, and it was 
agreed to and and voted upon November 1, 1911. That was forced through the 
organization. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That the wages were to he increased to 30 
cents? 

Mr. Pratt. Hy putting into the 22 per cent fund. They did not know exactly 
the amount the 22 per cent lurid might show, but (hat was the agreement 
as the basis of wages forced by the organization m settlement in these con¬ 
ferences. 

Acting Chairman W i*.tnsiock. Why is it that the 22 per cent fund to-day 
yields so much better wages to the men than it did under the old conditions? 

Mr. Prvtt. I don’t know that it does. I don’t know that we wore getting 22 
per cent, under the old conditions. 1 don't know what proportion of the com¬ 
pany’s gross past earnings were paid to us. 

Aiding Chairman Wlinskk k. Well, I understood from Mr. Milton’s testi¬ 
mony, the manager’s testimony, yesterday, that he took the wage rate of the 
past and made if the basis for the future; that that 22 per cent represented 
the actual amount of the gross receipts that had been paid out in the form of 
wages, 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And that that became the basic figure. Now, 
why is it that under the 22 per cent plan it makes 30 cents an hour maximum 
possible, and it only made about 22 or 23 cents an hour possible under the old 
condition? How do you account for that? 

Mr. Prvtt. One reason is that because in 1911—<>r 1910; no; 1911-—there 
were 7,113 motormen and conductors; according to the statement hero yester¬ 
day, there are now approximately 0.400, making a difference of 725; and if I 
understand Mr. Mitten correctly, lie says we are running more cars, bigger 
cars, the cars are carrying piobablv a third 1o a halt more than the old cars, 
which lias increased the responsibility and earning power of the men. 

For instance, there are 725 less men performing more work than formerly. 
Now, whether they are getting an advance in wages proportionate with then* 
increased earning power, f don't know*. They have increased responsibility; 
they are canning greater loads; and how 0.100 men can operate more cars 
than 7,113 men L don’t understand exact l\, but I Hunk that was Mr. Mitten’s 
statement, because I wrote il down at the time. 

Acing (Minimum Weinstock. Let me ask, Mr. Pratt, which of the two condi¬ 
tions would >on regard as the leaser evil, that 9 men shall he able to earn a 
living wage, or that 10 men shall be able to earn only a partial living wage? 

Mr. Pratt. The workingman has alvvnvs taken the position that where there 
were slack times, ho would prefer to share Ins hours wiih the men who would 
otherwise he laid otf, rather than to see lnm become absolutely without means 
of livelihood, to the benefit of the men who might lemaiu employed. In other 
words, I think if 10 men are in a position to work on a job that it is better for 
them to do it than it is for 9 men to try to do it. L think there is work enough 
for all, if if Is eiputahly distributed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, organized labor believes in establishing 
a minimum wage, does it not? 

Mr. Prvtt. I believe, as tar as women are concerniM, especially so; hut I 
am quite sure that I rend a statement of Mr. Gompers not long ago in which 
lie said it was problematical whether if was advisable to adopt a minimum- 
wage scale for men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am not speaking about the legal minimum 
wage, hut about the union minimum wage. Unions establish minimum wages, 
do they not ? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I therefore take it that they belie*; in a 
minimum wage. 
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Mr. Pratt. I thought you meant Government regulation. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, any man (hat works for less than the 
minimum wage would be regarded as a scab, would he not? 

Mr. Pit att. Well, if there was an organization, and the men were honestly 
striving to get a better wage, and he would not assist, he would be; but if 
there was no organization and the men were helpless, I don't know that he 
would be in the light of a scab. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiociv. That is not an answer to my question. I say 
that any man who belonged to ttie union and wlm works below the minimum 
wages established by that union would be looked oil in the light of a scab? 

Mr. Pratt. Yes; if he belonged to the union. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If the revenues or the fund applicable to the 
payment of labor could pay only 0 men living wage, ami there were 10 men 
who wanted that work, and from necessity those 10 men were getting below 
that minimum wage, would they all become scabs? 

Mr. Pratt. No, sir; because they have the right to pass the laws to establish 
their conditions, and if they establish the minimum wage they could change 
it by a majority \ote, if they agreed upon it between themselves. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You think then if that condition should arise 
where the wage fund—the amount that could possibly be paid out in the form 
of wages was not enough to pay the 10 men the standard minimum wage 
established by the union, that the union would then voluntarily reduce that 
minimum wage so that the 10 men could get employment? 

Mr. Pratt. They have many tunes preferred to do that rather than to see 
their fellow mail lose his ]x>sition entirely. 

Acting Chairman Wmvstim k. Can you cite any specific case where, in order 
to afford employment to more men, the union voluntarily reduced its standard 
ininimum wage? 

Mr. Pratt. If I am not mistaken—I haven’t any records at. hand—if I am 
not mistaken the carmen in San Francisco did so alter the great tire. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. So there you are misinformed. It was just 
the contrary. They demanded far higher wages after the fire than before. 

Mr. Prvit. Yes; but they divided the hour or something so as to keep the 
men employed. 1 think they airanged an eight-hour day or something of that 
kind so as to keep the men at work. 

/‘ding Chairman Wkinstock. Well, did you know that shortly after the fire 
in i Francisco we had a great railroad strike because the men wanted higher 
\vag< v and the company was unwilling to pay them? 

Mr. Pratt. I understand so. And I think that after the* tire that was the 
way they tried to divide up the hours so that all could continue working for the 
company. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The facts, then, as they come to this commission 
at this time, and as 1 stx* it. are these: That the men were strongly organized— 
according to your statement at least for one year before the last trouble arose. 

Mr. Pratt. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And (hat the best they could do collectively 
was 22 or 23 cents an hour, anil that since that time under the* cooperative 
plan their wages have increased until there is a maximum of 30 cents an hour, 
winch would he an increase of somewhere between 30 and 35 per cent. Is It 
disputed that the work conditions to-day are better than they were under the 
old conditions? 

Mr. Pratt. The working conditions so far as the car itself is concerned, they 
are better. The cars are better cars and that makes the conditions so far 
more agreeable in the matter of operating; and so far as the hours are con¬ 
cerned and the speeded-up schedules and the lack of committees with whom 
they can take up their grievances, they are riot as agreeable as formerly, but I 
would like to correct a point on that wage proposition. The men, you said, 
vvitli an organization of 0,000 men, did not improve above 22 cents. I want to 
say this that the men had just organized during that strike and negotiated an 
agreement for one year, and they have not had the opportunity—the company 
had agreed t<> raise them'to 25 cents, and before we could accomplish the in¬ 
vestigation of the audit, the company began to discharge our men and forced 
that lockout. Our contract would not expire until in June, and this was 
February. This contract went into effect for one year. I think we were de¬ 
manding 28 cents an hour everywhere before this plan came, and as soon as 
the company broke through the agreement of IbOO before It expired, that gave 
us the opportunity to renew our negotiations. 
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Acting Chairman Wejnstock. Vou expressed the opinion that the men lead 
n more strenuous life on the ears now than they did under the old conditions? 

Mr. Pka’it. Much more strenuous; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That comes to me in the nature of a surprise, 
because in riding on the cars and in chatting with the conductors they have 
told me that they lead a less strenuous life because of the pav-as-you-enter 
system, which has taken great hardens off of their shoulders. They explained 
tiiat under the old conditions they had to squeeze through crowds when the 
cars were crowded, and that it was very exhausting work; lmt now all that 
burden is removed, and that the work is much pleasanter and much more con¬ 
venient and much less strenuous that it had been in the past. 

Mr. Pratt. I was speaking of the speeding, more particularly of the motor- 
man. I had in my mind the fact that he lias to operate those doors and keep 
the car on schedule time and to make running time. I agree that the respon¬ 
sibility is less on the conductor probably under the present system; blit it has 
increased proportionately tho responsibility of the motorman. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. 1>o you know’ of any conditions established by 
the company to-day that would prevent the men right now from organizing 
and entering into one great union, if they so desired? 

Mr. Pkytt. Well, I don't know that I can answer that in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner. I belio\e this, that what Mr. Mitten said in his bulletin, that if he had 
negotiated the agreement with the Amalgamated Association he would posi- 
ti\ely have kept that agreement; 1 think lie positively would. Aral I think 
we could have cooperated together in a a cry satisfactory manner. However, 
lie took advantage of a condition that came about later. As to whether the 
efforts of the company at tho present time are to intimidate the men and 
prevent them from organizing or not, I could not say specifically. I know 
they are not permitted the liberties; the men who talk organization are 
warned—unless it he the Keystone men. They have be< n allowed privileges 
that the union men have not been allowed around the depots and in talking 
and conversing with the men about organization allairs. There is not cer¬ 
tainly any encouragement to the men from the company's standpoint to form 
an organization. I think Mr. Mitten is pleased from Ins standpoint and from 
the company’s standpoint with ins plan of cooperation. There is no reason why 
lie should not be. It provides two sets of superintendents, one set the men 
themselves who go out and discipline their fellow men without extra pay, ex¬ 
cepting the day off. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is all, Mr. Pratt. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Klrnaghan. May 1 ask a question of Mr. O’Connell. T said I was 
sorry twice before. For the third time T am sorry. You asked me a ques¬ 
tion and I answered that to the best of my ability. I said I had questioned 
some of the men on the ear, and you asked me this question: “Did the men 
know’ you or did they not?” And 1 said most of them did; some of them did 
not. Now’, some of the audience seemed to think that there was an intimation 
on your part that I was out as a spoeial agent ; that I was out as a spotter, 
or some other kind of a sucker, to discredit the men- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Well, doesn’t it strike you as it 
would strike anybody that if >011 came up to me in a car and asked me a 
question of that kind that in the first place, naturally, unless I knew who you 
were, I would answer just as they answered you? A man that would not do 
that ought not to he on a street car. 

Mr. Kernac.han. I explained to you that the reason I asked that question 
of those men was because I wanted to get their sentiments; and I was sorry, 
as I was sorry that the question was asked; I didn’t want to leave any false 
impression-- 

Commissioner O’Connell. I had no idea as to you personally; but my idea 
was as to just how the men would answer under the circumstances. 

Mr. Kernaghan. All right. Thank you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MICHAEL S. HUGHES. 

Mr. Busiek. Give us your name. 

Mr. Hughes. Michael S. Hughes. 

Mr. BrsricK. You are employed by whom? 

Mr. Hughes. The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 

Mr. Huh ilk. IIow long have you worked for the Philadelphia Rapid Tran¬ 
sit Co.? 
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Mi' Hughes. I hu\e worked for the 1'hl bl'lel plu :i Uapi 1 Transit C>. for 11 

Mr. Busier. Wire you through tlie* strikes of 11)00 .am! 1010? 

Mr." Huiuhcs. Yes; I started in 1«)5. 

Mr. Busier. And did you no out on the -Infos m 1000 anil 1010? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Busier. Were you a menilier of any lulior organisation at Inal inno. 

Mr. Hughes. No, sir. 

Mr. IlusiKK. Hid you join lire Keystone t mini > 

Mr. Hughes. Never; no. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Ila\e you Iren a member of Use eoo].eralive eoniindtee at any 

time? ,, . . 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. I am at the present time. 

Mr Rosier. Hew long lia'.e you lieen mu li a menilier? 

Mr.' Hughes. Tins Is my second term— going on two years 

M r . Hi siek. doing on two yours. Wliai powers has tins cooperatin' eoin- 
1,1 ittoe to do anything that the company otMiials do an want done? Has it any 
power that is not subject lo veto by the company ? 

Mr limns Well, roll understand the plan we are working under is mope 
idiom All matters peVlmmny to the management that in any way touch upon 

I lie condition of the employees ate discussed in a cooperatin' manner. 

Mr. Busier. I'm' instance, you yet toyoitier with the olliends ot the company 
about reroutlny, I believe, or arruuyiny the runs. Is Unit true/ 

Mr. |luoi iln. Not on tlie rerouting. That was (lie company s business. 

Mr. Busier (in the arranging of the runs? 

Mr. Hughes. On the uirunging of the runs. We laid somoiliiny In do with 

II Mr. Busier. Now, what is the modus operandi, Mr. lluylies? How do you yo 
about it? 

Mr. Hughes. The arranging of the runs? 


Mr. Busier. Y< s. . , 

Mr. Hughes. Ho I understand you, the picking or choice ot runs/ 

Mr. Busier. No; the things that you lane some power in determining, that 
vim assist in determining—that the cooperative committee does? 

Mr. Hughes. 1 think 1 can best enlighten you by going; back to my first 

Mr lti .siek. Well, let us drop that lor a moment, then. How are the matters 
ilecldtd in the cooperative committee, by ballot or by rising vote? 

Mr. Hughes, Henefally by rising vote; net by bullet. 

Mr. Busier. How 1 often does the cooperatin' committee meet? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, they do not meet regularly-. At times when there is any¬ 
thing important to be discussed we are called together. 

Mr. Busier. Who calls you together? 

Mr. lire. i iks. 1 suppose the cull is sent out b\ Mr. Milieu, as Air. Mitten Is 
chairman of those meetings. 

Mr. Busier. Ihnv often have you met in (be last year, approximately: 

Mr. Hughes. Well, probably half a dozen times. 

Mr. Busier. And wind subjects do you take up at these meetings? 

Air. Hughes. Anything pertaining to the working conditions. 

Mr. Busier. Weil, gne me oft hand a number of the things Unit you take up. 

Mr' Hughes. Well, that is wluit I was going to start out with when you cor¬ 
nered' me before The til'd thing that I cun refer to was the changing of dis¬ 
cipline Pre\ ions to our taking up that mailer, a man missing his report any¬ 
where from one minute to one hour, he was compelled to serve that day and the 
next as a penalty for missing. 

Mr. Busier. Without pay? .... . 

Mr. Hughes. Without pay. We took that matter up with the management 


and they considered that the penalty was too severe. 

Mr. Busier. Who initiated that ? The members of the cooperative committee? 
Mr. Hughes. Yes; some of the members of the cooperative committee, at 
the instance of probably some one who had been so suspended. 

Mr. Busier. And that matter was adjusted? 


Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What other matter-• 

Commissioner O'Connei.i.. .Tust one moment there. You say that was 
changed. Does the present plan provide for the punishment of the man by 
a lesser amount—a half day for instance? 
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Mr. Hughes. You understand that the men lost two da>s, no matter h#w 
good your record was, >011 were punished the same as the habitual offender; 
and we hud that reduced, and the penalty at the present time is the day 
that he misses lie serves on the extra list. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then he can be fined a day’s pay then under 
the present system? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How frequent an occurrence is that? 

Mr. Hughes. What—-the missing. 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, with some men it is n habit, with others it is very rare. 
Take myself, for instance, as an example- 

Mr. Busier. Well, lake your barns for example. How many men miss a 
week ? 

Mr. Hughes. T don’t know that I could answer. It is not a great many; 
not a great many. 

Mr. Busier. Would it be as many as a dozen or more than a dozen. 

Mr. Hi ones. I think a dozen would probably be a fair average. 

Mr. Busier. How many men in tbe barn? 

Mr. Hughes. At the present time we have in the neighborhood of 450 
or 460. 

Mr. Busier Does tbe eooperatne committee audit the books of the com¬ 
pany to see that the men get their 22 per cent? 

Mr. Hughes. They don’t audit the books of tbe company. Tbe city furnishes 
tbe auditors, if T understand correctly. 

Mr. Buster. The city furnishes the auditors? 

Mr. Hughes. Tbe city furnishes the auditors. It is under the city auditor. 

Mr. Busier. Are the men at large satisfied with the audit or is there any 
feeling that the audit may not lie correct? 

Mr. Hughes. We have this satisfaction. As employees there is a committee 
appointed to examine tbe work of those city auditors, which may sound 
strange. It. sounded strange to me at first, and T remarked that as a motor- 
man I was hardly competent to examine the work of an expert accountant. 

Mr. Busier. So you have your own auditor that examines the audit of the 
city? 

Mr. Hughes. There is a committee of five appointed to overlook that work. 

Mr. Busier And what I was trjing to get at is are the men at large satisfied 
with the audit? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; they are satisfied. 

Mr. Busier. I>o they teel that they have the city protection? 

Mr. Hughes. They are satisfied with the report of the committee of their 
fellow employees. I have this to state in reference 1o that—T have this satis¬ 
faction—not being am thing of an accountant. I said to Mr. Talley “It seems 
singular that we should he called to overlook the work of experts.” But he 
said, “We want you to he satisfied. You have at your disposal nil of the 
hooks, papers, and any documents that you may want. We have people here 
to get them for you—all that is necessary for vou Is to ask for them.” 
“Well,” I said to him, Mr. Tulley, before i go into this business there are 
two questions T would like to have settled” He says, “What are they?” 
I said, “The first one is this: You have taken tin* pay of this cooperative 
committee out of the 22 per cent fund. I don’t flunk you had a right to do 
it. The four on the committee opposed it on the ground that the work was 
being done for the benefit of the company.” He said, “It is being done 
for the beneld of the emplovees and they should he willing to pay their 
w'ages.” I said, “No.” 

Mr. Busier. What was the upshot of that? 

Mr. Hughes. The upshot was that we had the pay for this committee, the 
time they were in existence, returned to the 22 per cent fund; and from that 
day to tiiis there is nothing taken out of that 22 per cent fund except in pay¬ 
ment of the motormen and conductors. 

Mr. Busii k And also the death benefits paid by the company come out of 
that fund, don’t they? That is, not under the now cooperative plan, hut under 
the plan that was in exist (Mice before the cooperative plan took effect certain 
death benefits wen* paid out of that fund? 

Mr. Hughes. Well, previous to the cooperative plan I knew nothing about the 
22 per cent or any other fund. It came out of the management’s fund some¬ 
where; I don’t know. 
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Mr. Busier. Well, Hie chief point I am trying to get at, do the men, as u 
whole, believe that faith is being kept with them, and that the fund is being 
honestly administered? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir; to the best of my knowledge there is very little doubt 
on the part of any of the employees. 

Mr. Busier. How about the method of balloting? Is then* any criticism of 
that, or is there, to your knowledge, any talk about the company keeping a check 
on how the men vote, or have the men any hesitancy m voting their retd 
wishes and desires on account of fear of action by the company? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; some of the men have hesitated about voting for that very 
reason. Some men, not through fear, but because they did not think the s>s- 
tem was correct; and as we went along—it is not very old yet. We are con¬ 
tinually watching for improving those things. And the thought occurred to some 
of our members—I don’t know whether it was myself or souk* one else—that 
was a possible chance of defeating the wishes of the men in tins manner; 
there are three on that committee; tw r o act {is tellers. 

The man that reads those names off—it did occur to some of us that it 
was possible for him to have elected any man that he saw tit. The tellers 
haven’t anything to do only to cheek and In* could call off yetis—20 yeas when 
there might he only 1. So we thought we would double-cheek that. 

Mr. Busier. The point is tins: Have jon free rein to adopt such methods of 
voting as insure absolute secrecy? 

Mr Hughes. Well, I was going to say 1 believe we have it as secret as it is 
possible* to be made. 

There was another thing that some objected to, and we took that up with the 
management, and that is, you were required to write your name, badge number, 
and the name of your choice. 

Mr. Busier. But that condition is no longer in existence? 

Mr. Hughes. That condition is no longer in existence. The double-checking 
is carried out, and I don’t see that there could he anjthing more secret than 
the present form of ballot. 

Mr. Busier. What is jour idea of the sentiment of the men at large toward 
the company? Do you think the 1 a*-» ballot fairly represents the sentiment? i 

Mr. Hughes. Well, I would say yes. 

Mr Busier. If a man is threatened with discharge—and has your coopera-j 
tive c -remittee anv power to intervene in his behalf? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mu. Id stick. In what wav? 

Mr. Hughes. I think probably from illustrating a ease that has occurred 
recently will probably explain better than I could in some other way. 

Under the rerouting ami changing they have transferred lines of ears on 
account of the lack of room in one place and room in another. They have 
changed lines—whole lines—from barn to barn. Before the line is changed the 
men are given the chance to say whether thev want to go to that lin« or want 
to remain on the other. The case I have reference to was one of the men 
that, on the change of the line, left tin* barn that I am connected with. Tie 
got into trouble through drinking, and absented himself for probably two 
weeks without an,vone knowing anything about him. Mr. Tullev himself went 
out of his way to find mo. He said, “ 1 think it is only fair to this man, ns 
he was with you so long and at this other barn sm li a short time”—but he 
shook his head—“ I am awfully afraid T shall have to discharge him. It wor¬ 
rit's me. He is a man with an IS-yenr record—-good record—-and here he falls 
down. What am 1 going to do with him?” 

He standing in front of me, 1 lignred out, Air. Tullev will discharge that 
man without a doubt. ITo loft me. I called up the committeeman at his barn— 
now, this is probably a long way, but it is about the only way I can explain— 
I called up the committeeman at his barn and f said to him, “I have just 
been interviewed by Air. Tullev with reference to Desert.” T said to him, “You 
find Desert and semi him to Mr. Tulley; don’t you go; I have been standing 
here studying Air. Tulley. It is a toss-up. His mind is not fully made up, but 
T believe he is going to discharge him, and the only man that can save Desert 
in this case is Desert; and send Desert to Mr. Tulley and let him plead his 
own case.” 

Mr. Busier. That is what I am trying to get at—the cooperative committee, 
except In an advisory way, could not save- 

Mr. Hughes (interrupting). I believe I favored that man. I have every 
reason to believe I did. 
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Mr. IUjsiek. Acting in an advisory capacity without the cooperative com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr. Hughes. 1 was with "Pulley on numerous occasions, and the last time lie 
said this to mo, he said: “I would restore him to work, only I am afraid the 
men will use that as an argument in the future—that I did not discharge this 
man.” And in reply 1 said: “Mr. Tulle>, that man has the good will of every 
man who knows him. And you haven’t a man mean enough on your system 
to use that as an argument against him.” He sajs, “ I will put him to work.” 

We had a case later than that. The barn I am connected with, a man was 
laken off the car for being drunk. The other commit Icemen connected with 
me took him and had him sign the pledge. There are occasions when you can 
save men. He was drunk while he was operating his car; and through the 
signing of that pledge that man was reston'd to work—not alter he was dis¬ 
charged, because it had not yet reached that point. 

Through the signing of that pledge tie* man was restored to work, not after 
he was discharged, because it had not yet reached that point. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is the audit that is made by the city which your co¬ 
operative committee accept, is it made under an ordinance of the city council or 
is it made by the city auditor and lus help? 

Mr. Hughes. They are classed as export accountants. Really, where they 
originate from I don't know. The names- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). You understand, though, that it is 
something that is done by the city? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir; I believe it is part of the agreement between the city 
and the company in their partnership agreement, T believe. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. So far as you know, Mr. Hughes, have the men 
at this time any grie\ance? 

Mr. Hughes. The men will always have grievances; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. What are they? 

Mr. Hughes. I think 1 will say the principal one at the present time is the 
seniority question. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. Any others? 

Mr. Hughes. There are some few that do find fault with the swing-run 
system. 

Acting Chairman Wuinstock. Is there any way of ndlusting those grievances? 

Mr. Hughes. As a commitleeman you do some thinking. You are there to 
work for the best interests of all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Who has the power to adjust those grievances? 

Mr. Hugh i's. Mr. Tulley, I belhwc. You would say he is—well, not exactly 
the final. Mr. Mitten says if jou can not agree with Mr. Tulley then come to 
me; but I would say that Mr. Tulley. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock Mr. Tulley? 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Tulley; yes. 

Anting Chairman Weinstock. How is it this grievance, then, was not ad¬ 
justed? 

, Mr. ITughfs. I was going to say if a committeeman is placed In a peculiar 
position. He has got to study the dispositions of those under him. You can 
only settle it by mixing with them and paying attention to them. The swing- 
run question we had up with Mr. .Towel, We were given to understand, and 
we agreed with Mr. Jewel, that we could not got along without swing runs; but 
to do something with him I made this suggestion, that we make 12 hours a 
maximum for all swing runs, any run requiring a longer time than that the 
crew to he paid overtime. The thought was that there were so many that re¬ 
quired longer than 12 hours that it would be an enormous expense. Then we 
suggested that all swing runs, no matter how small the whole was, as they call 
it, he paid a half hour time o\er and above the time required to operate, and 
while the committeeman and I were discussing this very difficulty two men 
came into the room. I thought one would kill the other. They came in. “What 
is the trouble with you fellows?” “Why,” they said, “all these trippers have 
been given out; we could not get one.” “How many trippers use this?” If I 
remember that, he said 34. “Do the regular men all operate those trippers?” 
“Yes; and we can’t get any.” “Are you regular men?” “Yes.” I said to my 
friend. “We will drop this swing-run question. I have boon told here that 
these men are willing to make swing runs when there Isn’t any.” They had 
worked a day and wore worrying because they could not got a tripper. They 
were finding fault with the swing runs but willing to establish them them- 
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■selves. So 1 stu<l, “ We will drop (lie swing-run question and leave it to the good 
will of the management.” 

Acting Chairman Wki\ stock. That is all, Mr. Hughes. Thank jou, very 
much. 

Mr. Busier. Is Mr. Fitzgerald here? 

TESTIMONY OF ME. WILLIAM B. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Fitzgerald, you have been invited here as one of the national 
othcers ot the street ear men and because >ou repiesciu a yreat number of 
street railway employees, and because the commission thinks that in Philadel¬ 
phia they have lound a condition unique in the treatment <>l employees by 
employers and street railways, and we want to got jour ideas on the l'hdadel- 
pliia cooperative plan, as it is called, and determine how. in your judgment, it 
could he applied to other cities. Now, please give us jour name m tull and 
jour official position. 

Mr. Fitzcluau). W. B Fitzgerald, member of the general exeuitive hoard of 
the Amalgamated Association, it 1 t?i*t jour (piestion corn'dly, Mr. Busiok. my 
opinion of the coojierative plan, or whatever it might he st.vled, and how it 
would operate in other cities, L have got this to say, that I don’t know that it is 
any cooperative or cooperation any more than mans ot the umditions that exist 
throughout this country to-day where men are in a pradieally disorganized con- 
(I j I ion, where the employer is meeting with them as individuals, (living it it A 
term as a cooperative plan, it treat os nothing, in mv opinion, but selfishness 
and division ol men. the prevention of collective bargaining, prevention of men 
meeting collectively and discussing their future welfare; undemocratic in its 
whole character. 

Mr. Bt*kii.k. Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Mitten has test Hied here, and so have other 
witnesses, that under this agreement tin* men have a right at any time that 
they choose by their vote to have the company deal with them collectively. 
Now, had jou that fact in mind when you made that .statement—when you 
made the statement that it prevents them from omploj mg collective bargaining? 

Mr. Fitzokkai n. It is like tins: In the labor world—men meeting—it is a 
question, and puts me in mind of when 1 was a hoy. It is a question how long 
men prevent themselves from seeing the true condition of u(fairs. It is like 
growii r up, when we are boys, and thinking v\e could touch the moon on top 
of a hid, and when jou get there it is far away. It is just a question of how 
long tin men in Philadelphia will be rainbow chasers; they will follow the 
rainbow until it dies off into the distance, and then the awakening will come to 
these men. The men of Philadelphia are peculiar in characteristics. 

Mr. Busier. Well, to get down to specific instances? 

Mr. Fitzcu.uau). X will get to them in just a moment. They tire very peculiar. 
So lar as the right ot these men to express themselves in this cooperative plan, 
why, I can not refer to any stronger argument against cooperation than the 
verj fact that there are 2,028 men that have awakened to the realization that 
they are being deceived, and that there are hut 4.0(H) who voted to accept the 
plan, and that 2.0(H) is considered a very small minority by the company. 

Mr. Busier. Well, Mr. Fitzgerald, did you hear the testimony that these 
2,000 men. whom jou arc now speaking of are a considerable number less than 
voted at first; that the number instead of its being weakening, there seems to 
he a retrogressive movement, that there is a falling olf? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. There has been no demonstration of that si nee the last vote. 

Mr. Busier. Not since the last vote’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, we will find out, I suppose, this corning month or the 
next month if the company carries out its expressions in its pamphlet that 
each year they will vote; then wo will lind out. The question on the vote here 
has been statinl very clearly—that it was a secret ballot; men go up and give 
their names and they are given a number. John Brown is No. 12, and he goes 
in behind this curtain. He is in there alone and he signs his name upon a sheet, 
and when he comes out, why. the sheet rolls Itselt over; but it is verj r easy after 
all the votes are in to take the tally sheet and count the vote and see where John 
Brown voted and who John Brown voted for. And that is a secret expression! 

One other thing that has been testified to here—that there has been no antag¬ 
onism to organized labor in this plan. The very first pamphlet that this com¬ 
pany issued, or the second pamphlet, contained this; “No man can work on this 
committee,’’’ if you please, “who is directed by any influence from outsiders.’* 

Mr. Busier. What is the date of that pamphlet? 
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they are being deceived, and that there are hut 4.0(H) who voted to accept the 
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Mr. Fitzgerald. Now, for example, the service may require a man to work 
overtime. These men testified they sot done at 2 o'clock. Now, in the organized 
cities under the Amalgamated carmen a man may get done sit 2 o’clock iu the 
afternoon and he will he asked to come back sit 5 o’clock. He would be paid 
time and a half from 2 o’clock until he completed the extra work. Now, all 
those things in the making of wages in the organized cities are taken into con¬ 
sideration in the making of that wage, that while they may not get it on a 
straight wage the working conditions sire so improved and so ladlered that it is 
wages to our people. Swing time in the city of Pittsburgh men are paid swing 
time—an hour and a half—that they speak of—that is, spanngs, or we call it 
th<‘ swing, or the spacing of live hours has been testified to. Well, our people in 
Pittsburgh are paid considerable dead time in there that these men in Phila- 
delphia do not get. The handling of grievances'—there are so many elements 
of infractions for a street-car man losing his position that it is entirely different 
from any other organizations to handle that. Reports of passengers, reports of 
transient operators, and infraction of rules—small, little infraction of rules— 
men are brought in. Fmler an organized condition the man is brought in be¬ 
fore the superintendent an<l he is given a copy of his charges and he is per¬ 
mitted four to five hours to make his answer, whether he is guilty of those 
charges or not, and he goes and advises with his officers. It puts me in mind 
of just what Mr. Hughes testified to here, that ho would—these men would—- 
before lie had reinstated bun. 1 hold that in our organization plan that these 
men would have never done tiie things that they did on the kick-up over the selec¬ 
tion of that run, because our agreement would provide how the runs were to he 
selected, and if there was any complaint lie could go to his business agent or 
the officer who was handling the situation of that man. We don’t have any 
such kicks as that In our organization, as where men are discharged for refus¬ 
ing to select runs, because we have an understanding of how 1 lie runs are to he 
selected when d com'xs a man’s time to select, and if he does not select, the, 
organization ollicer is empowered to sign for him—sign him up to the best run 
that may offer—l here fore eliminating any tie-up on schedules. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the hours in Pittsburgh and Chicago— 
maximum and minimum? 

Mr Fitzger m>. The minimum is 8 hours in Pittsburgh and the maximum 
of- I am not quite sure whether the highest is 10 hours—101, I think it is. A 
half mi hour Is allowed of leeway so that schedules can be completed. 

Cot mussioner o’Cox.nfi i,. In Chicago 9 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Chicago is about on tlit* same plan, I believe, an eight-hour 
day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As the gentleman who just preceded you said, 
through this cooperative method hero, or committee, they had reduced their 
system of lining the men two da>s or two and a half days for some infraction 
of the rules, it was brought down to a day In other wolds, a man would have 
to work a day without compensation for some error or other committed. Is that 
generally the condition of the slr<*et ear people throughout the country—some¬ 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. Fn zgera id. I think we have a better condition than that. 

Commissioner o’Conneii. Well, now, is that sort of aIIairs in existence in 
Chicago under the union rule? 

Mr. Fitzger vld. No; not any such arrangements. Not any such punish¬ 
ments. We feel that instead of meting out the punishment to the man the 
man ought to be met with the punishment. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. For instance, in Philadelphia if a mail was lined 
a day’s time for some alleged infraction of the rules and it was discovered 
later that he had not committed this infraction of the rules, would he be com¬ 
pensated for that time off? 

Mr. Fitzger \i d. He would be reinstated in his former place and paid for 
all the time lost 

Commissioner O’Connell. And for that tine, the day’s time line, he would 
be compensated? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Compensated 

Commissioner O’Connell. Cnder the Philadelphia system? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Connell. But under the system in Chicago and where the 
unions have regulations it would be? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. It would be. Our agreement provides that if we can not 
adjust it we will arbitrate any difficulty, and that carries with it whatever the 
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Chestnut Street.” The schedule makers are given the number of miles that 
they intend to operate, and the number of miles then is divided to find 
out bow many hours it will take to consume that number of miles. Some of 
the runs may be short. So, then, again, the selfishness comes m without con¬ 
sultation with the men. The conference committee will meet and the older 
men, as it was testified, usually looks for the larger run, larger number of 
hours, so they will say: “Brown has been in the service for 15 jours and lie 
should have a longer run than Jones, because Jones is only here 2 years” 
So the company cares not who operates these ears as long as they are oper¬ 
ated with competent men; and the fact is that there is half an hour taken olT 
of Jones and the schedule is rearranged, so that they will not interfere with the 
meeting and leaving points, and Brown gets half an hour out of Jones, and 
there is no objection on the part of the company, because it costs nothing to 
get that condition. 

The hours are not increased, hut if they would say to the employees, “We 
want you to Imill a schedule tor Chestnut Street, and the schedules for the men 
we make would increase two or three cars over that winch the company de¬ 
sired to operate, over their first plan, naturally there would ho a tremendous 
oh lection, because the mileage costs money.” So that concession is not. to be 
compared with the first rendition at all with the Amalgamated. 

Before a schedule is placed, if you please, in operation, an organization, how 
it is hung up for live days, so not alone a committee who represents the organi¬ 
zation may set* the conditions under which they are going to work, but the 
rank ami lib* of employees can see whether the schedules are agreeable to them 
or not, and in the end of live days, between that and the tilth day, there is lots 
of opportunity tor the men to gather m their meetings and express their wishes, 
whether or not the schedules aie acceptable. 

How different under this wondertul eoopeiati\e plan. How diHerent. The 
cooperative committee decides what shall constitute a mu, and the men must 
accept it, and it is exported from the cooperative coimmltee that they will go 
out and encourage the men to accept it. In tact, they go hnthor; something 
that really an organization probably would not stand tor is the moMiig of men 
Irom one terminal to another, the taking of men irom North Philadelphia to 
West Philadelphia, to work, moMiig their families, and inconveniencing them. 
An<l 1 make this prediction, that when this company is done with this turmoil 
and a ith this upsetting and lomuiing, that when that time comes, the men of 
Philaci iihia will sit down m their calm moments, and discover all this grand 
situate n that they have been working under was nothing hut a passing tancy. 

Now, the night cars here. 1 don’t think they are as good in Philadelphia as 
under the Amalagamted's condition on night cars, who wrok eight hours. Thov 
must not work longer than eight hours in many cities, and they receive JO 
hours’ pay. I don’t know whether this plan hero produces such a condition 
as that. 

Itelnlive to the vote at Horticultural Hall, so much lias been said about this 
free expression. Bet us see with their own pamphlet, just let us see whether 
or not that freedom is given, in bulletin issued July J, 1013, and on page 3, 
Mr. Mitten says—or the cooperative committee, I don’t know winch—T date say, 
because I am led to believe these hooks are in the hands of the men the morning 
after the cooperative committee meet—T don’t know how they get them printed 
so last and on the first mail distributed throughout the entire system. But 
he says here on page 2: 

“The question to he submitted is in the following form: ‘Shall the co¬ 
operate e plan with the men as introduced as now m force be continued for 
another year?’” 

But the pamphlet follows it up with this: 

“If you vote ‘Yes’ it will mean that you ratife and approve the good work 
done by the cooperative committee during the past year, and that yotr have 
sufficient faith in tins committee and in the management to justify continua¬ 
tion of the cooperation relation on the present basis.” 

Chairman Mitten stated that if the result of this vote is “Yes,” the follow¬ 
ing wage scale, without doubt, would be made effective September, in 1013: 

Twenty-live cents the first year—or, rather, the new men ; first year, 26 cents; 
second year, 27; third year, 28; fourth year, 20; and live years* 30. 

This scale represents a further increase of 1 cent per hour. Why, could 
there be anytliong more of a bribe—I will say that for the time—a bribe for the 
men to vote “ Yes,” in favoi of the cooperative plan, than saying, “ We will give 
38810°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1-—vol 3-48 
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you 1 ‘cent an hour”? Put ho goes further and says: “If you vote ‘No’ 
it is doubtful whether or not this scale will he given as increased.” 

Now, why? What difference would the vote “Yes” in favor of the coopera¬ 
tive plan he if the men had voted “No”? They would not get it. It they vote 
“Yes,” they will get it, but why should they not get it if they vote “No”? 
Well, it would be as has been staled in the pamphlet—you have done some 
thing against this cooperative plan and you arc working directly against it. 
and therefore we will not give you the cent. 

Is that cooperation? Is that square dealing, to keep wages away from men 
because they will not bow to the will and vote “Yes”? Not my conception oi 
fair dealing. 

The question yesterday about this vote, and I think tins is the whole sub 
stance: (Sreat stress was laid upon the lroedom, that it was not oompulsorv 
there wasn't any antagonism to he used against the men. Freedom at all limes 
tfix days prior to the vote taken m Horticultural Hall, there were men oil. 
members of the cooperative connniltee, agitating and singing torth the praise 1 
of the cooperative plan, but the members of Hie Amalgamated were gagged, it 
jou please, Iroiu singing on the praises and the improvements that the organi¬ 
zation might bring torth. 

The question was asked .vesterday: “Isn’t the feature of the secret ball< i 
sufficient?” That ihe men possess a little beyond the ordinary—1 think, in tb 
street railway business, their intelligence and the secret ballot would lead them 
to feel as though they had freedom. That is true. But where, however, then* 
was two parties in the held, let it be political parties, and one parly bad to 
use opportunities, to circulate Ins liteiaturo and sing its praises, while tin 
other was gagged and not allowed to use am means of putting torth Ins prop" 
ganda, or its means og progiess, naturally the one who bad tin* opportunities 
of doing many things that the 1 other did not have would receive the greater inn 
her of voles. 

But what is the use? The plan is ne! any different than we know in oi.i 
occupations that; we meet day m and day out ; Los Angeles, St. Louis, Baltunoie. 
Kansas Cil.v, Columbus. No difference than any other place. Individual)!.' 
Prevention of men collectivelv gathering together; preventing tin* advancement, 
the exchange ot thoughts with one another. That is what this does Division 
Division as it was testified this morning. The sliding scale. Workingmen who 
work at the same occupation, the same hours, the same requirements placed 
upon them, and a difference of 5 cents per hour in their wages. 

It is created, as they say, lor cihriemv. Well, let us see Well, assume, for 
argument’s sake, that the sliding s<:ile was created lor olhoienry. That a man 
is better at the end of two than he was at the end of one year, that he i * 
better at tin* end of throe than he is at the end ol two, and lie roaches Ins 
period of usefulness at the end ot five years, Philadelphia says All right. 
If a man who to-day is walking for do ends an hour in Philadelphia should 
leave this occupation and remain out of it. but one week or two days or throe 
days he would come hack at the minimum wage, though he had J5 or 20 jeans* 
experience. It is not for efficiency; it is to keep the worker divided, keep him 
separated, keep him fiom imparting Ins vviongs In Ins fellow men. 

Commissioner O’Cox'nki.u. Yet may it not lead toward permanency of em¬ 
ployment? May it not lead the employee 1o permanency? It may he a premium 
for service th.it he should continue, rather than be changing from one employ¬ 
ment to another. May it not have that tendency? 

Mr. Fitzgerm.d. It has that condition? 

Commissioner O’Con.xei.l. May it not have that tendency? 

Mr. Fitzc.ku u.d. Jl has not ; it lias not. Thai is when* the cooperation can 
never exist. Men become disgruntled, dissalislied. If you and I were doing 
the same work as the other fellow, and the same requirements were placed 
upon us, how can there be any real enjoyment of cooperation or good will 
when one mail on the front end is getting 20 cents an hour, and I am doing 
the work of the old conductor on the hack end and getting 25 cents an hourV 
Exactly the same work, exactly the same requirements, and everything else. 

Commissioner O’Cox nell. Well, now, Mr. Fitzgerald, the gentleman who 
preceded you this morning spoke for that branch of the employment known 
as the beneficial organization. The only reason that I remember he assigned 
for the existence ol that organization was that they paid $5 a week sick 
benefits and $150 death benefit. Doesn’t your Amalgamated Society make a 
similar’provision, and wouhl be better able to assure such benefits? In other 
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words, is that a sufficient reason for a separation of the organization, of an 
organization separate from jours in the employment of the railway service? 

Mr. Fi fZ(.EKAU). 1 have answered that, Mr. Commissioner, by saying that, 
and well you know, we have connected with our organization, as well as many 
other trade-unions, that fraternal feature that has come into its life through 
its environment, through the environment surrounding it. That would lie no 
reason, because of the fact that our benefits are belter and more secure. If a 
man once becomes a member of the Amalgamated Association, whether he 
works upon a street railway or not, lie can retain his benefits. Against that, 
the men who leave this semee must sever their connections from the benehcial 
end of the organization—the benefits of sick bcnclits. Organization alter or¬ 
ganization is now r pa} mg $5, some $7, and some $S a week. That I want to 
leave to Mr. Reeves, because be tabulates that condition upon the benefits. 
Rut l say this, that within six months that there was paid out to the members 
of the Amalgamated Association, the past six months, $72,000 in death benefits 
and disability benefits. So that is not a true statement of fact about the 
dhision of men of Philadelphia. The Amalgamated to-day could l>e in just 
as healthy a position as it was in 1000, providing that the Amalgamated Asso- 
< nation allowed the rank and hie of Philadelphia to run roughshod over its 
laws that they were part and parcel of making in their conventions. 

There is file true condition, and the position of the Amalgamated was that 
40,000 loyal, true membcis to the Amalgamated was much better than having 
00,000 with one-halt of them running roughshod over its laws, which would 
have its damaging and dangerous effect throughout the country. 

Tn answer to one statement, l want to make this, as a message to my friend 
Kernaglian from the Amalgamated: That there is no < rape going to he hung 
uiioii the Amalgamated doors; that the Amalgamated regiefs sincerely that tile 
members that they bad in 1000 or 1010 ere not in the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion now, but they do not regret, and as one ollieer, I think I speak for tin* rest 
of them on tins, they do not regret any action that tin* olheers of the Amalga¬ 
mated took in the city of Philadelphia, and if the same condition prevailed 
they would do the same thing all over again. 

Put let him take it back flint it is healthy and progressing, and that it is 
not going to have any crape; tlmt there is not going to he any wakes for a 
long, long time to come over tin* Amalgamated's grave because Philadelphia 
lias i ot seen tit to fall in line with the rest ol the trade-unions 

Col i. lissunier OVoxM'.li. As T understand that beneficial association, the 
dues a • bO cents a month, I think you said, and $1 initiation? 

Mr. Fti zukka 11 ). J think it is HO cents initiation and 25 cents a month. 

Commissioner OVonm-’i l. Well, I think that- 

Mr. FiTzoiKvi.n. Maybe I am mistaken. 

Commissioner 0'(’d\w,ix. I think he said 50 cents a month. 

Mr. Fitzokk u n. Piobahlv that is true. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For the payment of $5 a week sick benefits and 
$150 death benefits a charge of 50 cents a month, or $0 a year, would seem to 
me to be a ve»-y high premium lor those benefits. What are the dues of the 
Amalgamated Society? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. The dues are $1 a month; 50 cents of that dues remains in 
the local union for the carrying on of its local purposes and 50 emits of it is 
sent to The international association as a per capita. Twenty-six cents of that 
50 is laid aside for what is known as the death, old-age, and disability fund, 
and the remaining 2t cents is divided into 1) cents, 1 believe, to strike funds 
and 11 cents to general, and the motorman and conductor, 4 cents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the disability and old-age pension; what 
is that ? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. A member who lias been a continuous member for 25 years 
and reaches the age of 05, his benefit would he exactly the same as the funeral 
benefit He would get $800 immediately. That would be his pension. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you set aside the same proportion of money; 
that is, you allow 7 your local unions to retain 50 per cent, or 50 cents on each 
dollar paid in the local funds, for paying the expenses of operating the local 
union, out of which may be paid a sick benefit of $5 a week* possibly, and the 
death benefits will be taken care of by your international? 

Mr. Fitzgeuxld. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that they still have retained in that fun<} money 
to bo used for other purposes? 
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Mr. Fitzgerald. There is also n benefit in the local unions in addition to the 
international benefit for disability and death. The local union, including its 
sick benefit, also pays a death benefit. For example, 1 think the city of Pitts¬ 
burgh pays $1"»U in addition to the benefit of the international. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, what do you know about the matter of acci¬ 
dents and the settlement of claims for accidents, and so forth, in connection 
with the Philadelphia situation? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. # \VoH, I don’t know so much about Philadelphia; but there is 
the natural- 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, now, what, if you don't know about Phila¬ 
delphia, what about the cities where jou ha\o an organization, say in Chicago 
or Pittsburgh, or such other place as .\ou may lm\e m mind? 

Mr. Fitzuku vld. That is, it the employee was injured? 

Commissioner O’Conxkii. Yes. 

M.r. Fhzulkai i>. Win, all the companies that T have come in Contact with pay 
their employees lull time, see that they are properly taken care of, have medical 
attendance, etc. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, in some of these cities they have no Staff* 
laws pnniding for disability, etc. In New York, for instance, the new law 
there gives—goes into effect on the 1st of .Inly. 

Mr. FnzuEKAin. Vos; that will probably make a change in the conditions. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Make a change in the situation there? 

Mr Fitzgekvi n. Yes. 

Commissioner OTonnkii. Pennsylvania seems to be sadly neglected in that 
direction. It seems from the information that we have listened m hoie so far 
that there really isn't any method \\halsoe\er of adjusting claims except the 
generosity of the company or the choice or The employee, of the individual, to 
take the case into court. 

Mr. Fitzoi u\ i a. This is the system under which the organization works. If 
a man is injured, I would take, for example, the city of Rochester, for ex¬ 
ample. If a man is injured to-day, tin* claim agent waits on him, and sees 
how badly he is hurt, and from time to turn* there is some inquiries made 
about linn, and when he is able to come around he usual!} is told to journey 
down to the claim department. 

Jle sometimes advises with the officers of the organization and they give 
him tin* advice what to do, and he goes up to the superintendent and the super¬ 
intendent, sends lum over to the claim department, and his claim is adjusted. 
It is an understood fact, they have that done under the organization, and 
where the organization is in existence, it the man’s claim was cast aside or 
unsatisfactory to him in the settlement, why, he would naturally submit it to 
the business agent of his organization, and they would take it in hand under 
the terms of our agreement with tin* company .just the same as any other 
grievance. There is no gncvance. I was very much interested. There is some 

f; l( .| S _some things in the cooperative plan that the employees have something 

to say about, and then* is others that the company have all to say about. 

Now, under the organization plan of the Amalgamated or trade-unions, why, 
there is nothing that aileds the employees but what is a grievance that can 
he taken up by the emplo.vees with the company, so that the company and the 
men consult on many things. 

Commissioner Lkn non. Mr. Fitzgerald, will you just hrietl.v recite to us the 
policy of the Amalgamated Association as to conciliation and arbitration in 
dealing with emplo.vees? 

Mr. Fitzgekvi n. This is all clearly set forth in our laws, wlmt I am about to 
repeat from memory. The local union has autonomy for all its affairs, as long 
as there is no interference with tin* laws of the general association. If there 
is a question that comes up that may involve the local union in a difficulty 
a referendum vote is taken—a ballot vote—so that each and every man will 
ho given an opportunity to vote. If they are suburban lines ballots are sent 
to them in a secret way and carried back to 1 lie central point for count. If 
two-tlurds of the members voting indorse the proposition, naturally this takes 
place after the preliminary investigation has been made on the part of com¬ 
mittees and no results have boon obtained. If two-thirds of the vote is in 
favor of carrying the matter further, why, they then wire the international 
association for assistance, and the international president or deputy is in¬ 
structed to immediately go there. Upon his arrival he is supposed to imme¬ 
diately take up with tiie company and the committee the question and seek 
an adjustment of it. 
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If they are umiblc to roach an agreement he lms to communicate with the 
international executive hoard. That is, in our organization, from San Fran¬ 
cisco into Canada and into the South and East; and there are nine members, 
and there must he a majority of the board members vote in favor of the sus¬ 
pension of work; but the man upon the ground, under no consideration is ho 
supposed to declare a strike unless the company has refused to arbitrate. 

Commissioner Lennon. And your organization stands for the opportunity 
of arbitration in every case before strike takes place? 

Mr. FnzoKHAin. That is the policy, Mr. Commissioner. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wkins'iock. In speaking about the secret ballot, Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald, you practically convexed the idea that while the ballot is alleged to he 
secret, as a matter of fact, it may not he secret, because you pointed out that 
there were methods by which the company could liiul out just how each man 
voted. 

Well, if that is true, why, of course, the alleged secret ballot is a delusion 
and a snare, and has no merit, and is of no protection to the workers. Now, 
1 am sure that this commission would he interested to know whether it is a real 
soviet ballot or a fake secret ballot; and if there is anybody prosont represent¬ 
ing the companv who can answer on that score 1 think we would he glad to 
bear from them on that. 

Mr. FAiitcmi.n. My name is Mr. Fairchild, statistician for the company. Wo 
would he very glad to give you a lorm ol ballot and the whole paraphernalia 
of taking that vole after the witness is through or at any time you may ask 
us to do so. 

Acting Chairman Wklnstock. Well, now, could you briefly answer the points 
made by Mr. Firzgerald this morning in which he pointed out that there was 
a way of idontifving every voter? 

Mr. Fai lien 11 n. Mr. Kiine was quite actively interested in the separation of 
that mode of ballots, and is familiar with all the details, lie has left the 
room hut will he hack m a moment, and will >ou ask him that question and 
let him describe the detail? 

Acting Chairman Wkivstook. Well, will vou locate him and bring him in? 

Mr. i'-vincmU). Well, I see ho *s now here. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. M. R. KLINE. 

Mr. i\i tne. I have here, gentlemen, the notice which was posted at our depots 
from vvlinli the lird vote was taken, as a result of the request of the Amalga¬ 
mated Association for a vole You wdl nolice that tills is certified to by the 
repiesentaiivos of the then Amalgamated Association This refers distinctly 
to the lust vole as a result of a request upon us h\ the Amalgamated Associa¬ 
tion. That is dated October 2o 

(The paper here produced by the witness is marked Exhibit 1. Witness Kline, 
June 2*1, ltd 1. 

The imper entitled “Information to Conductors and Molonneu” was sub¬ 
mitted in printed term ) 

Now, this paper is a cop,\ of the corlilicato of the vote as signed by the repre¬ 
sentatives chosen bv the men and as published in the newspapers 

(The paper heie produced b.v the witness was marked “Exhibit 2, Witness 
Kline, June 24, J91L” 

Kline Exhibit No 2 is a tv pew rit ten lid ter and will he found under the head 
“ Exhibits.'’) 

Now, this is a copy of the notice Unit was posted at all our depots for the 
second vote, the second lug vote at Horticultural Hall. Now, this must not he 
mixed with the depot vote for committeemen, which was entirely different. 
Both of these votes are the votes taken at Horticultural Hall on the so-called 
labor questions; the first, as to whether there should he an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association, and the second as to whether the cooperative plan 
ns then in force would continue for another >ear. 

(The paper last produced by the witness was marked “Exhibit 3, Witness 
Kline, June 24, 1914.” 

The paper entitled “ Information to Motormen and Conductors,” dated July 
2, 1913, was submitted in printed form.) 

Necessarily, there had to he prepared a list of employees eligible to vote. 
These lists were prepared, and as a man came in to vote he came into a so 
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calks! stall, something like this, and gave ihe nmu who had Ilu? list his name, 
“John Smith, 1027 Woodland depot.” llis name was checked off and he was 
given one of those ballots—one of those slips—and he went into a booth similar 
to the general election plan, and he placed on that line, “ I vote ‘ Yes,* or ‘ No,’ ” 
whatever it happened to be. Nobody around, curtain in back of him, just the 
same as elections are usually conducted. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Did lie have to sign it? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. 

Aciing Chairman Wein stock. Anything on the ballot by which lie could he 
identified? 

Mr. Kline. Absolutely, no, sir, gentlemen. This man then deposited Ibis 
ticket in a large hallo! bov similar to that used in general elections; and then 
afterwards, when the voting was lmished, those votes were taken out and 
counted by the committee. 

Commissioner Lennon. What became of the machine that- 

Mr. Kline. The plan tor <ooperalive committee man is entirely different, so 
that there is a machine— I would be glad to ha\e if brought down immediately. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understand the machine. 

Sir. Kline, it is a machine with a le\el on it. It was originally made so 
that a man could write bis linin'* and the name of the man be chose to vote for, 
and that lias been changed so that now when be comes in to the voting com¬ 
mittee, consisting of liuce men ot the cooperative committee the one member 
will check off the name as lie comes in on those lists; Ihosc lists are open to 
the men that come in after and so** the others, but there is no notation on it. 
His name is checked olf this list, and he comes into this booth and writes the 
name of the committee man lor whom in 4 desires to vote on the roll in the 
membership. The lever is pulled lank and that name passes on, so that the 
following man can not see who the previous man voted for. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you care to ask any questions? 

Mr. Fcizgeualo. When the machine is open all Ihe loll is m one portion? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzolrai i> I undo Ihe stnlcment th.it the tally sheet, John Drown, 12, 
the twelfth man on this roll, could he shown who he was; couldn’t he? 

Mr. Kline Yes. mi*. 

Mr. Fitzgek vi.i>. Yes, sii ; that is it. 

Mr. Kline. U you wanted to. 

Mr. Fitzgek vi.n. If you wanted to. It is wanting and doing, I suppose; but 
that does not change it. 

Mr. Inline. May 1 ask a question. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Surely. 

Mr. Kline. Will you tell me why l he members of your organization have 
not objected to tins thing before now? 

Mr. Fnz(.EK\ii>. I don t think it would be well for them. 

Mr. Inline. You don't deny that they have the piivilege? 

Mr. Fiizoekai n l deny absolutely Unit they have the privilege. 

Mr. Kline. To object to it? 

Mr. Fi raiER un. To object to am tiling that tin* cooperative committee, with 
Mitten's own statement said that any man who opposes tins cooperative plan 
shall not diaw any wages from tins company. That is Mr. Mitten’s words, 
not Mr. Kline’s. 

Mr. Inline. I have told you- 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I believe what you say is correct. You don’t change my 
statement. 

Mr. Kline. These are open to the members of your organization as w T ell as 
to every other member, and the system of voting on this plan, they use every 
effort to vote and elect (lie commit lee man- 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 1 will toll you the reason they vote. 

Mr. Inline. That is all right. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That is not a secret ballot. 

Mr. Inline. Unit you are trying to leave the impression that .vour men are 
in a class by themselves, and it is not the case. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 11 is not well for them under the circumstances to assert a 
certain privilege, though that gentleman may be opposed to the privilege. 

Mr. Kline. Any man whom they vote for as cooperative committee man lias 
the same right to assort himself as any other man under the plan? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Klein, it has been brought out here that 
when it comes to the election of committee men- 
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Mr. Kline (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wi: in stock (continuing)-there is a •way of identifying 

the voter? 

Mr. Kline. Positively none; and we are only too glad to know of some im¬ 
provement, if there is any to he suggested. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Mr. Fitzgerald put the question a moment ago 
and jmi answered it in the afhrmative. 

Mr. Fi tzukhald. Here is the tally; they write .Tones, 12. .Tones leaves and 
goes and pulls a hut ton and writes Ins name right there. This little lever 
Keeps turning the paper round on a loll, so that if it tallies and this cooper¬ 
ative committee wanted to Imd out how Fitzgerald voted for a man or not, 
lie could 1 2, 1\, down to 12, and if that was not possible the writing of a man 
in a certain barn tor >eurs could he compared to Ins day sheet and they 
could discover who he was. I conlcnd it is not a secret ballot. 

Mr. Ki.ine. Thoie are absolutely no numbers written alter the names of tin* 
employees. I said yes, sir; it would he possible if those numbers were pul 
after the names. 

Mr. Fiizi.nu\i.i). Put you don’t do it. 

Mr. Ku mo. It is not done. 

Mr. Fnzui KVi i>. That is a statement of fact. 

Mr. kn\F. When you taKe the lameino depot, or some larger car houses 
when* we have S00 or b()0 men, >ou can readily realize how ridiculous a propo¬ 
sition il would be to follow the signatures ol the men. 

Mr. Fii/olkvu). Nothing is ridiculous when it is necessary to get the 
weapon of destruction against orgamza I ton. 

Mr. Ki ink. Thank heavens, it lias not been necessary so far. 

Acting Chairman Wi i\mo< k. Mr. Kline, 1 am v little contused on the situa¬ 
tion as ir is now. 

Mr. Kune. I would he glad to enlighten >ou. 

Acting Chairman Wuvsuhk. I would he very glad to get straightened out 
on il. Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement was that it was possible to identify the 
voters. I understood wm to admit that it is possible to identify the voters. * 

Mr. Kum: I should have qualified it by sa.ving il those numbers were put 
after the names it would be pos°M -e. 

Acting Chairman \\ n.wsrocK. II the numbers were put alter the names? 

Mr Kline. Yes, sir. 

A ‘ing Chairman Weinsiock. Are they put on there? 

Mi Kiine No, sir. It 1 was the first man to vote at a depot — say. Lucerne, 
there are 1.021 men —every one of those men after mo eould see whether there 
had been any notations on that list. 

Acting Chairman Wlivstoik. 'lour position, then, is this, that if the plan 
out liner] by the witness were loll owed the voters could be identified? 

Mr. Kline Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman \Yei.n stock. Put the plan that is actually followed, they 
can not be identified? 

Mr. Kline Absolutely no. 

Mr. Fitzglk\ i.i) Mr. Kline is the first voter. 

Mr. Kline. I could be. 

Mr. FiTzr.KHM.n. Assume that. 

Mr. Kline. Very good. 

Mr. Fitzgkrvlil You are put down at the top of the INI? 

Mr. Ki.ine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzokkald. There is no number put behind jou, but the name is put 
down? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. There is a list of 1.021 names. 

Mr. Fitzokkald. To be checked? 

Mr. Kune. Yes, sir. As I come in, so a man could not he counted a second 
time. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Are they in alphabetical order? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir; those lists are prepared on there as they hold the runs 
on the particular lines oil which they work. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I see. 

Mr. Kline. The man who has No. 1 on route 6, for example, would be the 
first man on that list. After it is all done, deciding at the Lucerne depot once 
more, where we have eight lines of ears, those men, in order to keep track of 
the men who come in first, would have to make a notation that the man on 
route C came in first or he couldn’t tell. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald. I)o you consider it. is a secret ballot where a man writes his 
name? 

Mr. Kune. He does not wlmt the name. He writes the name of the coopera¬ 
tive committee man for whom he works. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. His own handwriting, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fi 1'zgerald. You think that is a secret ballot? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. You think that the Government and the laws of this country 
recognize that is a secret ballot? 

Mr. Kline. I think they do. 

Mr. Fitzgi UAU). Where do they do il? 

•Mr. Kline. I can not cite any instance, hut I think it is as near secret as you 
can arrange it. 

Acting Chairman Weinsiock. The election that we ha\e been discussing in 
the lavt few minutes referred to the (‘lei turn of the committee men? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Acting rhairman \Y linstock. What system was followed when the ballot was 
taken as to whether the cooperali\e idea should continue? 

Commissioner Lennon. He showed that. 

Mr. Kline. This one hero. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Was there any writing on the ballot in that 
ca>c? 

Mr. Ki ink Absolutely none. 

Acting Chairman W linstock. Answer simply “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Kune. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do jmi care to ask any questions on that, Mr. 
Filzgerahl? 

Mr. Fitzger wn. No; we have no question about the Horticultural. 

Acting Chairman Wunmock. Phi have no question about that? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. No. sir. That is (he kind of a ballot that is ail right—when 
a man goes in and marks an X in it. 

Acting Chairman W unstuck. You don’t dispute the secrecy of this particular 
ballot? 

Mr. Fitzgkkai i>. No, sir. The most important particular of the whole sup¬ 
posed cooperative plan is the gentleman whom we desire to he elected, not this 
plan. 

Mr. Inline. That is the vital plan to him. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. To u>? 

Mr. Kltne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgfuaid. You don’t see us worrying much about it? 

Mr. Kune. That is your situation generally. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was the outcome of this ballot? TTow 
did it stand ; that is, the ballot to determine whether the cooperative plan should 
he continued? 

Mr. Kline. Y’cs, sir. The vote certified shows il. 

Mr. Fitzgeumd. laghly-eiglu oxer two-thirds. 

Mr. Inline. There were 4TJ0 votes east in the affirmative and ”,028 were cast 
in the negative. Tin re wen' 7 defective ballots. 

Acting Chairman W r kin stock. While >ou are standing here, Mr. Kline, I 
want to ask another question before I take up m\ questioning of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
The statement was made >esterday, by Mr. Mitten 1 think, that the company 
did not object to the men joining unions? 

Mr. Inline. Y r es, sir. 

Acting Chairman WYu.ns'Iock. The only objection the company had was to 
having the men solicited on the eompam’s premises? 

Mr. Kline. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that right? 

Mr. Ki ink. I believe that, is as Mr. Mitten defined it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you he good enough to explain why the 
company objects to having the men solicited on its premises? 

Mr., Kline. 1 couldn’t speak from the standpoint of the company, Mr. Wein¬ 
stock. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are you in the employ of the company? 

Mr. Inline. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In what capacity? 
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Mr. Kline. I am president of the beneficial association and chairman of the 
pension insurance company. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So far as you know, what are the reasons, 
because it is feared that organizers coming on the premises and meeting men 
hostile to the unions might get into discussions that would lead to heat and 
friction or, possibly, trouble? 

Mr. Kline. M.v own idea is that there is no necessity since we put the ques¬ 
tion of whether the cooperative plan should continue immediately m the hands 
of the men. Mr. Mitten has said, and it has not been contradicted, that if two- 
thirds of the Rapid Transit people wanted a union agreement and asked for it 
and so signified by their vote, and I ha\e never heard it defined in any other 
w ay. 

Aiding Chairman Weinstock. Now, Mr. Fitzgerald- 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Let me ask another question. There is nothing to present 
somebody interested to stand at the polling place and record each man who had 
went in and give him a number? 

Mr. Ki ink. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. What would prevent it? 

Mr. Kline. The vote committee. 

Mr. FirztJKRAi.il. How would they know it? 

Mr. Kline. They would permit no one to stand around. 

Mr. Fitzgeraii). It is a lug place. Is it in tin* car house? 

Mr. Ki ink. In the employees’ room, usually. 

Air. Flizgerm j>. Has any emplo.\«*o got a right to go in and sit in there? 

Mr. Ki.ine. Not immediately at the place where the voting is going on. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. lint he would be in the distance, where lie could see every¬ 
thing that would go on? 

Air. Ki.ine. 1 don't believe that he would. 

Mr. Fii zgerali). There is nobody allowed to watch in there hut the coopera¬ 
tive tellers? 

Mr. Kline. Men in and out all tho time. Hut if anybody attempted to go in 
and make any notes or stand around in a manner that would lead to suspicion 
it would not he permitted. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Those tellers are all there? 

Mr. Kline. They are representatives. 

At * Fiizgeraid. The cooperative committee act as tellers? 

Mr Kline. The voting committee of three members of the cooperative com¬ 
mit t CL 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That is, men who may he running for a cooperative commit¬ 
teeman's place might Ik* teller in the Fianktort bain to-day, and he might come 
ln>m second Wyoming or some other place; is that true? 

Air. Kline. No, sir. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Who an* the tollers on the general election of the committee¬ 
men, if the commission will permit this to come out? 

Air. Kline. Which? 

Air. Fitzgerald. Do you have the election for committeemen at all the barns 
at the same time? 

Air. Kline. No, sir; once a month. 

ATr. Fri zgerali). They are elected once a month? 

Air. Ki.ine. Yes, sir. One every month at each depot, once a month, which 
means that about every three months there is n change at each depot. 

Aciing Chairman Weinstock. Air. Fitzgerald, as you understand it, how many' 
hours a day do the men work on an average? 

Air. Fitzgerald. Here? 

Acting Chairman W linstock. Yes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman W'einstock. A statement was made yesterday that they 
work nine and a fraction hours. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I would have to look at the schedules to find out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That seems reasonable and probable, that they 
would work somewheres between 9 and 10 hours, on an average. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. They may have actual platform work of 9, but they might 
be consuming the 14, which I consider work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Assuming that they are on duty as It. were 
between 9 and 10 hours a day, that would give them somewhere between 14 
and 15 hours off duty? 

Air. Fitzgerald. Oil duty? What do you mean, Air. Chairman, off duty? 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is where they could leave the barn. 

Mr. Fitzokkai n. Where could they go? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock, How? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Where could they go? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Any place they pleased. 

Mr. Fnzf.KKAin. For vour mfoi million, supposing a man went to work at 
5 o’doek in the morning, left his home at 4 o'clock; lie finishes on a swing at 
11 o’clock and he has to come ba< k at 3 o’doek. There is not, much enjoyment 
that he could have, because he would have to come back and work till 8 or 9 
o’clock at night, so lie would want to get to the nearest bed he could find. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock, What I mean is that there would be an interval 
of 14 or 15 hours broken, but that is bis own lime. Admitting that the com¬ 
pany will not permit organizers to solicit membership on their premises during 
working hours, there still remains bet ween 14 and J5 hours that belongs to each 
man that is absolutely his* own, during which lie can he solicited away from 
the premises. Is there any good reason why your Amalgamated Association 
can not solicit Ihose men during that time and secure their membership? 

Air. Fim.i u \i n. In answer 1o that I would say this: That we expect where 
companies are opposed to organization that that would he all right; but the 
only reason we make the statement is because there has been a pretense that 
tins company is not opposed to the organization of labor. There is the reason 
we say that. We expect that condition with the company in Los Angeles, or 
Columbus. We say—they say “You can nor come in our barn and organize,’’ 
bu; that company comes out openly and says we eun not, while this company 
pretends, if you please, that it is a friend to organized labor when it is its 
enemy. That is our objection to that portion of it. 

Acting Chairman "\\ i- ixm'ock. How' is this point of view dealt wiili in the 
judgment of yourself and your a^ociates, do you believe that the carmen of 
Philadelphia are makiiu a mistake in accepting the cooperative idea instead of 
operating umh" the organization. Do you behove that from your investigation 
of it tin’s cooperative idea is a delusion and a snare? llaung at heart, 1 take it, 
the welfare of these carmen it would seem to me that it would he your duty 
lo make that clear to them. If you can not do it on their working premises to 
do if off the working premises. 

Mr. Fitzglk \li>. And that is being done continually by circular letters? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Jlow long had that been done? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. T think it has— how long has it? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; how long have you been circularizing the 
men 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 1 couldn’t say that; but T know positively that they are 
being circularized. How often and to what extent I can not say Tbit l can 
say positively that 1 have had them circularized, and 1 think it had its good 
result, because there have been 2,028 men who voted against the cooperative 
plan, so I don’t think love’s labor has boon lost? 

Acting Cliainimn Wii\sio<k. When did this lake place? 

Air. Fitzgerald. In July, 1913. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. A year ago? 

Air. Fitzgerald. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you know what that ballot was the previous 
year? 

Air. Fitzgerald. I do not. 

Air. Kline. May J say a word in answer to your question? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Air. Kiink. I want to call your attention to this vote certificate on the ques¬ 
tion of whether or not there should or should not be an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association. This vote was taken November 2, 1911, and at that 
time there were 4,270 men voted for the Amalgamated agreement. Air. Fitz¬ 
gerald takes the position that the fact that 2,028 men voted against the co¬ 
operative plan at the last vote, a year later, or a year and a half later, to be 
exact, July 8, 1913, shows an additional interest in their cause. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do you mean that in place of that showing, 
that 2,000 votes showing a growth in the direction of unionism it shows the 
decline of from four thousand some odd votes to two thousand some odd votes? 

Mr. Kline. That is the point. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. How many men were qualified to vote at Horticultural, Mr. 
Kline? 
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Mr. Kune. In 11 m first vole for November 2, 11)11, there wore certified to the 
judges the names of 0,1)41 men. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. That was the vote upon whether - - 

Mr. Kune. Whether there should or should not he an agreement. 

Mr. FnzuKR\u>. Yes, sir. I set' A dilfeient proposition from what you 
submitted to them on the second vote? 

Mr. Kei.nk. Oh, no. 

Mr. I'n zuku\ i o. Oh, ye**. 

Mr. Kune. Oh, no. 

Acting Chairman W kinsiock. Read it. 

Mr. 1 ’itzoek\ed. The one was to see whether they should tit'al as Jndi- 

\ Kill ills- 

Aitinu Chairman Wkinstock. Head the first and secoml propositions. 

Mr. Kune. Yes. 

“ Pun.\i)M,rm v, Xox'cmber 11)11. 

“ Mr. T. E. Mitten, 

“ C hft 11 nutii r, rerut ire Commit tee of the Hon/d of 

“ lm triors of the VlnUidetphui /Input J'lanmt Co ; 


“The undersigned judges, appomied to conduct an election under the Mitten 
plan of August, 11)11, upon the question: 

“‘Shall the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Em¬ 
ployees of American, ln\ision No. ITT, main' a contract with the* Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co upon the basis o( the Mitten plan as published m book form 
and dated August, 31*11 ? ’ 

“report that IlK're wen* certified to the judges the iinnics of 0,011 men-- 
motormi'n, conductors, and traimiK'n—(juahlied to vote upon the said question 
That 4,270 Notes were east m the alhrm.il in(', and 2,.’’Oil votes wme cast in the 
negative. There were 10 dciectivc ballots not (ounted. 

“ (Signed) 


“C O I’UATI, 


“./? nit/' \}>point*’d hi/ Anndt/amuird l.v.s oriation. 


“ Wn it \ \t .1 AY 11,son, 
ud<p Appointed hi/ K< i/atone \sxo< int/on. 


“ Uii m van Watkkm an, 

Judye \ppnmhd hi/ Assoetul ion of A ewtspopei <sv 


Tin '‘coml vote, at Horticultural 1 La 11. July S, 1010: 

“I’llll NDEI 1*111 \, Jill II ,S, CM,). 

“Mr 'I' E AIeiien, 

“ ('hau man l.'.reeutire Committee of the lioiml <J 

" Duceiont oj the I'hilddctphm Rapid ’J/anait Co.: 

“The undersigned, judges ap])omfed to conduct an ('lection under the Mitten 
plan ol August, 1011, as set lorlh m Cooperative Eulietin No 10, of July 1, 
1010, upon t he queMmu : 

“‘Shall the cooperative plan with the men as individuals ns now in force 
ho continued lor another year?’ 

“report that there wen* cert died to the judges the luines of O.NOTt men— 
motormen, conductors, and trainmen --qualihed to vole upon tin* said question. 

" That 4,0.20 votes wcie east m the a(himnfi\e and 2,020 votes were vast jn the 
negative. 

“There were 7 defective ballots not counted. 

(Signed) “MvitrlT Ray, 

"Jmtye Appointed to Uepteuvnl the City. 

“ RicirATU) Waterman, 

“Jiulyc Appointed to Hejneacnt the. Vublw. 

“Michael IT. IIuoiiks, 

“Judge Appointed fiom Coo pci alive Committee.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald. TIonv many do you say were qualified to vote? 

Air. Kune. Six thousand eight hundred and five* at the horticultural plant- • 
no—on tin* first vote there were 6,944 men? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kune. That is on the question of the Amalgamated agreement? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Yes, sir. And on the next? 

Mr. Kline. The second vote? 
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Mr. Fitzckrau). Yes 

Mr. Klims. There were 6,805 men. 

Mr. Fitzuehald. Yes, sir. Were there anybody else voted outside the motor' 
men and conductors in the passenger service? 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. 

Mr. Fttzukkald. There were no freight men? 

Mr. Kune. Freight men? 

Mr. Fitzukkald. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kline. No, sir. 

Mr. Fitzuekai d. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Kline. Absolutely; because they do not participate in the 22 per cent 
fund. 

Mr. Fitzuermd, I know they don’t; but I am asking you if they voted. 

Mr. Ki.ine. They did not. I answered it. 

Mr. Fj’izuekm.d. We feel they did. 

Mr. Kline. That is your privilege. 

Mr Friziimuii. And know tho\ did. 

Acting Chairman We in stock. That is all, Mr. Fiizgorald, thank you very 
much. 

Mr I'k \tt 1 challenge the statement made by William K. Fitzgerald to the 
effect that “the carmen of Philadelphia were suspended because they sought 
to overrule the laws of the international association, and that under similar 
(ondilions the international ollicers would do the same thing over again. I 
positively deny that the Philadelphia carmen "violated the international law's, 
and stand ready to prove the fuels. We have been denied any hearing or trial 
to defend ourselves against that charge, although the union laws guarantee us 
that right. 



library 


EXHIBITS. 



MITTEN EXHIBIT NO. 7. 

Basis of Statement of T. K. Mfitfn, fh r air mvn Kxfcvttve CYimmi'itke Bhtla- 

ijilpijiv It mud Trvnsit (’o, Bmobe United States Commission on Indls- 

TuiAL Relations, Tilsday, June 22. lull. 

conditions in 10 10. 

A serious crisis in the street railway sit notion in Philadelphia developed 
during 11 10 year 11)10. A strike of the niotoinien and conductors liod octal red 
in May. 1U0U, and again in the spring of 1010. Those strikes had been at¬ 
tended b.v riot and bloodshed, and had cost the company and the city millions 
of dollars, while the motonnen and eondnetors lost more than one-half million 
dollaix in wages alone. 

The street car service was demoralized, due largely to the bitterness of feel 
irig between the rival factions into which the motonnen and conductors were 
divided. The discipline was so lax and the feeling between the members of 
the rival 01 gauizat ions was so bitter that the number of accidents had increased 
at an alarming rate, t he schedules were interrupted and ii regular, and the pub¬ 
lic suffered further through lack of courteous treatment from the employees. 

The motormen and conductors ' ere underpaid and dissatisfied and another 
sti ike was brewing. 

Tin 1 company, with its credit sei iously impaired because of these conditions, 
was fa< mg a most serious problem in providing the funds necessary to the 
reliab> Ration of the property. 

Till] Sl'OTERRURY MANAGEMENT. 

In this omergenev. Mr. E T. Stotesbury was prevailed upon to assume as a 
civic duty, the responsibility for the policy and business management of the 
company. 

The financing necessary to the buying of new cars and the general rehabili¬ 
tation of the property having been a< t ompliMicd the Stotoslmrv management 
undertook to build up during the five years following June, lull, an adequate 
system of surface transportation and at the same time satisfy the throe par¬ 
ties at interest To the public it promised an adequate svstem of surface trans¬ 
portation within the five-year period; to the motonnen and conductors if prom¬ 
ised recognition of their efloils in the wav of coupeiatmn, by swell wages gs the 
resulting increased efficiency made possible; but, to the stockholders, it prom¬ 
ised no hope of dividends until good service fo the public had become estab¬ 
lished and the wages of the motormen and conductors placed upon a satisfactory 
basis. 

COOPERATIVE PI \N. 

'flic motormen and conductors were receiving in wages, pensions, and death 
benefits approximately 21.SO per cent of the gross receipts. The management 
was convinced that this percentage of gross receipts could, by the introduction 
of larger cars and improved operating methods bo made to produce much higher 
wages to the motormen and conductors, provided that cooperation and team 
work could be established between the men and the management. 

The cooperative plan was born of this necessity, ruder this plan 22 per 
cent of the gross passenger earnings is set aside in a separate fund for use in 
payment of wages, pensions, and death benefits to the motormen and con¬ 
ductors engaged in the passenger service, and a cooperative committee com¬ 
posed of representatives of the men and the management is established for 
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the consideration of ways and means to improve the service to the public, in¬ 
crease the wages, and better the working conditions of the motormeu and con¬ 
ductors. 

ORGANIZED E UlOK. 

At the incoming of the Stoteshury management about ore-half of tlm motor- 
men and conductors were allilialed with the Amalgamated Association, the 
remainder being divided between the local Keystone Union and those not 
nililiated with any organization. 

The attitude of this management toward these two organizations is clearly 
defined in the eoopeiali\e plan booklet issued August, 1011, as lollows: 

“This management does not lake a position either for or against cither of 
the organizations Inning membership among its motormen and conductors, but 
it is desirous of securing lasting peace* and the earnest eoopei at ion of its motor- 
men and conductors and that by the path of least resistance. If, therefore, a 
large majority of Hie motoimen and eomlm tors (say two-thirds) desire that 
this management deal with its motormen and conductors os an organized body, 
no lasting peace or unity of etlort can lx* expected until this demand has been 
properly met ami I'anly disposed of. Tins management can not, upon the other 
band, so interfere with Hie personal liberty of any man in Its employ as to 
arbitrarily require him to become a member ol a labor organization. H can, 
however, in all lairncss, pay from tin* sum icpresontmg 22 per cent of tin* gross 
passenger earnings that amount winch represents the dues ol all molormeii 
and conductors in a labor organization if that be the expressed desire of the 
large majority. 

“The desire of two-thirds of the motormen and conductors expressed by 
secret ballot, under conditions which insure a lair count, may in all justice lx* 
considered as landing the minoritj to hear their share of such a tax. 

“This management has, therefore, decided that, upon a proper application 
being made by either or both of those organizations, a vote will be taken under 
such regulations as will insun 1 a fair election; tins management undertaking, 
upon a confirmative vote of Iwo-tiurds ol its inolornicn and conductors, to 
inter into an agreement with the organization receiving such vote, which agree¬ 
ment shall conform both in .substance and detail with tin* plan herein outlined. 

“ In the event of an agreement being entered into with the men as an organi¬ 
zation there will bo no neeessiiy tor the wearing of union badges, nor of the 
disturbing mlluenee of organizers or collectors ol dues for the reason that the 
amount representing the dues of every motormen and conductor would then, 
be paid by the company to the organization.” 

VOTE — NOV EM BE It, ID 11. 

Application was made September ”0, 1011, b> the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric llailwa.> Employees of America (Hivishm 177) for a vote 
under the conditions ns set forth in the cooperative plan. The form of the 
question and the printed instructions poMed for the information of tin* voters, 
as well as the lists of men qualified to vote, were approved and accepted by 
the local and national officers of the Amalgamated Association, and also by the 
officers of the Keystone Association. 

This vote to decide whether the company should deal with the moiormen and 
conductors as individuals, or whether a contract should be made with the 
Amalgamated Association to represent the men in the carrying out of the 
cooperative plan was taken at Horticultural Hall, November 2, 1911, under 
the supervision of nine judges, three of whom were appointed by tin* Amalga¬ 
mated Association, throe 1»> tin? Keystone, and three by the association of 
Philadelphia now spapers. 

The result of the vote as certified to the company by the judges was that of 
the 0,044 men qualified to vote, 4,270 voted in favor of making a contract with 
the Amalgamated Association, and 2,000 voted in the negative, the affirmative 
vote being 3r>3 short of the required two-thirds. 

Immediately following the taking of this vote a rupture occurred in the 
Amalgamated Association, the result being that those who had voted in favor 
of a contract became more or less evenly divided, a portion of the number re¬ 
maining as members of the Amalgamated Association, while others followed 
the leadership of Mr. C. O. Pratt. 

Out of a total of 7,113 motormen and conductors in the service at that time 
approximately 4,200 wore buttons signifying that they either held membership 
in the Amalgamated Association or the Keystone or were followers of Mr. 0. O. 

r-pw^. .vf nn> >l, txf Hmon fUtvw* nlo««n <2 tswinori nhnilt cnilftllv HUmOr- 
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mis, no one faction Raving a sufficient number to represent 2f> per rent of the 
whole, while those who wore no buttons whatever approximated (JO per cent. 

At this juncture Mr. .John Mitchell and the Central Labor Union made an 
attempt to adjust the differences between the Amalgamated Association and the 
followers of Mr. C. O. Pratt, but this was given up as hopeless, and the committee 
appointed for that purpose by the Central Labor Union was dissolved. 

VOTE—JULY, 1013. 

In .Tuly, 1013, the motormen and conductors again had opportunity to Note 
upon the question of organized labor. This \ote was also taken at llortuul- 
lural Hall under the supei vision ot nine judges—three appointed to represent 
the city, three appointed to represent the public, and three appointed limn the 
coopei alive commit tee. 

The Mile was upon the question, “ Shall the cooperative plan with the men as 
individuals, as now m force, be continued for another yearV” 

The result as cert died to tin* company by the judges was that of the d,S0b 
men qualified 1o vole, 4,320 were in ta\or of continuing tiie plan with the men 
as individuals, as against 2,028 votes in the negative. 

The contrast between tins method of settling the question of labor organisa¬ 
tion as against other methods is significant in that the question is now deter¬ 
mined by tin' desires ot the men themselves, expiesscd b> secret vote. 

coorru \ti\ l ( omm rrrn.. 

r rhe eooperati\e plan as published in booklet fm in in August, 1011. piovided 
Unit “there will be no giievanec committee, but m its stead a cooperative com¬ 
mittee composed of a represent a l he moioiman or conductor from each division, 
the superintendent of each division, together with (lie superintendent of trans¬ 
portation or Ins i opi (‘soulat ive, representing the management.” 

At the outset, because of the faCional strife among the men, it was thought 
best to ] Hist pone the selection of the cooperative committee m order that the 
opposing Lotions might have an opportunity to settle their differences before 
being culled upon to assist m the selection of smli a committee However, in 
onlei that some progress might be made the division superudendents were 
instructed to select a representative niotorman and conductor from each dejiot 
and Mns without regard t<> their ladional alliliations 

Ties committee which was appointed in .lamiarv, 1012, consisted of a repre- 
sental 'e niotorman and eondm tor and the division superintendent Irom each 
ol the 1!) depots then being operated. The membership represented (‘very tac¬ 
tion among the men, and although this (actional feeling was ver.v much in 
evidence the committee as then constituted brought to tin* attention of the 
management and succeeded in remedying many unsatisfactory conditions affect¬ 
ing the service to the public and the welfare of the men. 

In April, 1012, e;e li niotorman and conductor m tin* employ of (lie company 
was given an opportunity to suggest the mime of a motmman or conductor 
to represent his depot as a member ol the cooperative committee. Over 87 
per cent of the men so expressed their preference. 

While the original plan was to have ontj one motormnn or one conductor 
representing each depot, it was decided, following this election, that in order 
to secure the widest representation the cooperative committee would include 
two representatives from each depot, the candidate receiving the highest vote 
to be known as committeeman No. 1. and the candidate receiving the second 
highest vote to he known as committeeman No. 2, thereby aftording direct 
representation not only to the majority at each depot but also to the largest, 
majority. 

As a result of this vote over 79 per cent of all the motormen and conductors 
were directly represented by men of their own selection. 

In June, 1913, the plan was adopted of voting lor cooperative committeemen 
by moans of a voting machine, whereby cacti niotorman and conductor could 
designate his choice without revealing his own identity upon the ballot, thus 
insuring a secret vote. There was also established a vote committee, consisting 
of three motormen or conductors, members of the cooperative committee, no 
one of whom shall he a representative of the depot at which the vote is taken. 
The vote committee counts and certifies to the returns. 

To be eligible as cooperative committeeman the candidate must have been 
In the service for two years or over and assigned to a regular run. 

By tiie present system of holding elections the power of recall Is in the 
hands of the motormen and conductors, in that every 12 to 14 months the 
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committeemen must stand for reelect ion, thus stimulating them to work for 
the bout interests of the men they represent. 

With two elections still to bo held all of the depots during the past year 
have elected their cooperative committeemen under this system. This com¬ 
mittee, as now constituted, includes 28 motormen and conductors, representing 
the working force at each of the It operating depots. At the election of these 
men approximately 95 per cent of all of the motormen and conductors have 
voted, the present members lni\ing received nearly SO per cent of the total 
\otes cast. 

'I1IHKK YK MIS OF PROURPSS. 

Improved at commodahon* to the public .—A condition of chaos with the 
men dissatisfied and the sen ice disrupted existed m 1010. 

The cooperative plan lias now been in effect for three jears and the results 
so far obtained ‘'peak for themsehes. 

The cars in which the public are now carried otter a striking contrast with 
those of 1010, at which time about two-tlurds of the cars were small four- 
wheelers and all of the equipment was in an unpainted, unfit, and insanitary 
condition. More than three-quarters of the cars operated to-day are of the 
now near-side t.vpe. All aie maintained in a safe and sanitary condition; and, 
because of the <ooperali\e ellort between the men and the management, 
smoking upon the closed cars lias been entirely eliminated, while the offensive 
habit of spitting upon the floor has been reduced to a negligible quantity. 

This greater regard for the health and comfort of others applies both to the 
pubhe. who use the cars, and to the motormen and conductors themselves. 

It is now, I believe, geneially eonceded that the public is receiving a much 
more adequate service than ioimerh, and that there has been an equal im¬ 
provement in the courteous treatment received by the public at the hands 
of the motormen and conductors. 

Reduction m antdotlK .—Although nearly 20 per cent more passengers are 
carried to-day than at the time immediately preceding the inauguration of 
the cooperative plan, the number of accidents occinrmg lias been decieased 
25 per cent, and the number of fatal accidents has been decreased over 35 
per cent. Expressed in other words, this means that o\er 20,000 additional 
passengers are carried to every passenger injured, as is shown by the following: 


Passengers <■ inioil ]toi passenger injured.. 
Car-miles per person injured. 


"V ear ended — 


Juno:«», 1912 

Juno 30, 101.5 

Juno ill, 1911 

r>2,in>7 

71,-’M 

7> 717 

,y»ay 

7,1 IS 

\ US 


fnrrcaxcil inn/cs —There has been accomplished during this thmy.vear 
period an increase in the maximum wage paid motormen and conductors from 
23 cents per hour to 30 cents per hour, a total increase of 7 cents per hour, 
which is a greater advance in wages than has taken place during the same 
period in any other city. 

The large proportion of the men, amounting to over 47 per cent, who are now 
looming the maximum wage of 30 cents per hour, is shown in the following- 


Rate of uutgcR, motormen and conductor, t!)l }, continued irith Vdtl. 




Hole of 


| Per rent 


Per cent of 





total, 1911 

1911 

1911 

Increase. 



('tutu. 

Cents. 


v moil. 1 

5 42 

23 

22 

13 6 

After 1 year A service.1 

7.04 

20 

23 

13 0 

After 2 year’s sor\ice. 

10.09 

27 

23 

17 4 

After 3 year’s service. 

14 34 

28 

23 

21.7 

After 4 year’s service.1 

15.70 

29 

23 

25.1 

After 5 year’s service. 1 

47 41 

30 

23 

30.4 

Total. 

1(H). 00 

‘ 28 81 

1 22. 8 

1 20.4 


u 1 Average 
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Insurance and benefits. — A cooperative beneficial association was established 
in November, 1012. This association provides sick benefits of .$1 per day for 
100 days following the first week’s illness anti u death benefit of $150. The en¬ 
trance fee is 50 cents, with monthly dues of 25 cents. 

The company formerly provided meeting rooms, light, heat, janitor service, 
printing, and stationery for 11 independent sick and death benefit associations 
having membership among its employees. These associations were fount! to be 
too limited ill tlieir scope to cover tile entire force of employers and a large por¬ 
tion of their membership was composed of ox-employees. The company tliere- 
lore suggested the formation of one cooperative beneficial association to in¬ 
clude the employees of all departments and in lien of tin* assistance formerly 
extended to the independent associations agreed to increase its contribution 
inward this end ivy contributing to the new association an amount equal to the 
entrance fees and dues paid in each month by the men and to bear the expense 
of tliu management of the association. 

In addition to sick ami death benefits tins association also offers a coopera-, 
live Inlying plan whereby members are enabled to make a saving of 8 per cent 
in tlie purchase of tlie necessaries of life. 

Membership in the assoelaiion is open to all male and female employees of 
the company between the ages of 18 and -15 years, after they have been in the 
service for three months. 

Of the 10,000 employees in ail departments of the company who are eligible, 
<1.013 are now members. Whether or not employees elect to become members of 
this organization and enjoy its advantages rests solely with themselves, and all 
are given to understand that any decision they may make in the matter does not 
in any wav alTeet tlieir rights or standing with the company. 

The benefits paid liy litis association since its organization are as follows : 

lltl death benefits_ -- - — $11,155.05 

I,S5',) sick benefits.. __ _ — - . - 50,710.00 

Total to May 31, Hill _ _ ... - ill, 805.05 

The benefits provided lij 'the cooperative beneficial association art- in addi¬ 
tion to the general insurance end pension plan, under which $500 is paid at 
death to the actual dependents of any employee who lias been in the service for 
two years and earns Jess Until $200 a month. This plan also provides to em¬ 
ploy <s who. at the age of 05 years, have completed 25 years of continuous 
mtv. v, a pension of $20 per month for the remainder of tlieir lives. 

The benefits and pensions paid since the 1 estaldisliment of this insurance ami 
pension plan in .lantmry, 1010. have been as lollows: 

.",8:5 death benefits.. . $180,771.75 

00 pensions_ _ _ . -IS. 2,75.55 

Total to May 31, 101 . .. 238,147.10 

I'mfnnnt —liy (be efforts of tlie coni«<ralivf committee the niolornieii and 
conductors nro now. it is believed, securing a higher grade of uniform at ft 
lower price Ilian is enjoyed by the employes of any street or steam railroad in 
tlie country, and the marked jmpro\enieu( in the general appearance of the 
men has excited universally favorable comment. 

Tile uniforms tire purchased direct from two wholesale lanr-cs under contracts 
approved by the cooperative committee at tlie following prices: 


Wilhrmt. label (Nonunion).. 
Wall label (union made:. 


Discipline .—Tlie basic principle Of discipline under the cooperative plan is 
that Hie penally for tlie infraction of any rule shall tie no more severe than is 
found 1,V experience to be necessary to insure proper service to (lie public and 
tbt< maintenance of proper discipline, 

One of the first rulings under the new method was that while motormen and 
conductors must be properly diseiplinod lor incivility, they should not, in any 
38810°—X. 1 >nc. 415, (ii-1— vol 3-40 


Stock, or Alade 

I readv to 

1 made. measure. 


Ml 75 512 75 

12 25 I 15 25 
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instance, be required, as formerly, to make persona! apology, such practice not 
being In accord with the established policy, 

With the aid of the cooperative committee discipline has now been placed 
upon the basis of insuring absolute justice and a “ square deal " to every man 
without discrimination. 

The old practice of discharging men us a punishment and thereafter rein- 
stilting them through the inlluence of others, irrespective of the merits of tlieir 
cases, is not now permitted. 

The members of the cooperative committee, as the ollicinl representative of 
the men, can and do take up questions of discipline, while every employee 1ms 
I lie opportunity of presenting ids case to the superintondeul of transportation, 
cither in person or through tiie cooperative committeemen. 

I'nder tile eoopoml ive plan discharge is resorted to only as a last resort, 
the cooperative commilleemcu being most offoetive in preventing the discharge 
of molormen and conductors by advising them to mend their ways and by 
assisting in presenting all the facts to the superintendent of transportation in 
order to insure a thorough umlerslandiiig of the true merits of 1 lie case before 
final ael ion is taken. 

The effectiveness of the cooperative method in raising the standard of con¬ 
duct and attention to duty is demonstrated by the record of complaints from the 
public made against motormcn and conductors. Them* complaints now average 
80 per cent less than three years ago, tills being a record of winch both the 
management and the men are justly proud. 

Dischniijes. — The best evidence that the cooperative method of discipline is 
most effective is found in tin* decreased number id' men discharged as com¬ 
pared with that which Obtained prior to flic adoption of the cooperative plan: 

Total number of motonnen ami ruin/actors ihsi Ionyeil from serene ihtriny 
1 /cin s- enileil May .11. 

ion. . ... i. 

1910... Son 

1913 _ . ----- 

191!- -- - - _ .c;i 

Itesinualions .—Thai the men as a whole are new satisfied with the co¬ 
operative method of discipline and value tlieir '.jobs as being well "worth 
while" is demonstrated by the smaller number of men now resigning from 
tiie service, the record in ibis regaid being as follows; 

Total number of motonnen mot eom/iiclors resianeil from scrricc ihuinp years 

nnlnl May .It. 

1911 1,390 

1913 ----- 913 

1913 9911 

191-1 - - - . .. - 337 

Book of rules .— -Tiie book of rules for molormen and conductors contains only 
such rules as are necessary to tbe protection of the public and tho maintenance 
of good service. These rules for tiie guidance of motormcn and conductors 
and flic regulations governing tlieir general working conditions were made 
effective February 13. 1913. and were prepared by the cooperative committee 
and the operating officials of the company in joint council, Ibis being perhaps 
tiie first time in the history of tiie street railway business Unit these matters 
have been agreed upon in joint conference between the men and the manage¬ 
ment. The book of rules nmv in force marks distinct progress iti this regard. 

Hours of service. —I’mler the Cooperative plan the question of hours of serv¬ 
ice and the make-up of runs or day's work for the molormen and conductors 
can be ieft almost entirely to the decision of the men themselves. 

The management first determines the number of cars required to adequately 
serve the public at tiie different hours of tiie day. Tiie sum of compensation 
for the service of the motonnen and conductors in operating these cars is 
determined by the sotting aside of 22 cents out of every dollar comprising the 
gross passenger earnings. If tiie total car hours required upon tiie street are 
divided so that there is the least possible wastage In paying for service not 
actually performed, tlten tiie highest possible wage per hour to the men from 
the proceeds of (he 22 per cent fund lias beeu accomplished. 
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As tin* men ure therefore equally interested in avoiding any wasting of this 
fund and in a like manner are interested in the division of the hours of service 
to best suit their own desires, the actual make-up of the runs and hours of 
service performed can be ami actually is left to the decision of the men 
themselves, 

in other words, the 22 per cent fund is in effect a pot of money out of which 
the rnotormen and conductors are paid, and as regards the make-up of runs 
the compnn.v can not therefore gain at the expense of the men 

Upon the recommendation of the cooperative committee the basis for the 
car schedules is that regular runs shall constitute from 0 to 11 hours of service, 
all to be completed within a maximum of 14 consecutive hours; tins as against 
tile former practice of spreading runs over lo or more consecutive hours. 
Deviation from the foregoing rule is permitted only when the men so request 
in order to procure runs more to their liking. If the actual time for the run 
is below nine hours (Sunday time-tables excepted), the man is paid for nine 
full hours. 

One of the great short comings of the service to the public which obtained 
prior to the incoming of the Stotesluiry management consisted of the inade¬ 
quacy of the service during the rush hour. Approximately « r >0 per cent of the 
entire number of passengers earned must be taken to or from their homes 
during the morning and evening rush hours, nearly 100 per cent more cars 
being required on the street during these hours than in the middle of the day. 

The effectiveness of cooperative eflort in meeting the requirements as regards 
the maximum service necessary to properly serve the public is well demon¬ 
strated by the fact that during the past three years the total seating capacity 
provided during the rush hour on all surface lines has been increased 50 per 
cent. 

The results of the cooperative plan may perhaps be summed up in the conclu¬ 
sion that the increased otliciency of management, methods, and men due to 
cooperative effort works directly to the advantage ol the public in improved 
service and to the men in increased wages and improved working conditions. 


PRATT EXHIBIT NO. 2. 

andum -List of dixchai yed men, Philadelphia Rapid Trannil <'o. 





Years m 

Name 

Depot 

Posit ion. 

the sor\- 




ice. 

Chsulos Abbott . 

Second and Third Streets. 

Conductor. 

10 

Charles Pohertv _ 

(iermanlown. 

Motorman. 

la 

Arthur Devenney. 

Sixteenth and Jackson. 

Conductor. 

(» 





Thomas Johnson .. .. 

Forty-ninth and Woodland 

. .do. 

IK 

T. J. Brown. 

.do. 

Conductor. 


Joseph Ross. 

F olsom. 

Motorman. 

fi 

B. F. Baker. 

Willow drove .. .. 

Conductor_ 

7 

Joseph Howell. 

Folsom. 

Motorman.... 

It 

Wm, n. Dodd. . . . 

Forty-fourth and Jeffers >n 

Conductor. 

1ft 

Joseph Hart. 

Sixteenth and Jackson. 

-do. 

<) 

Geo. Capewell. 

Frank ford . 

Motorman. 

7 

J. F. Smith. 

do . 

Conductor.... 

1 





J. R Cole. 

Germantown. 


6 





David Cray. 

Forty-ninth and Woodland 

Motorman. 

i:t 


.. .do. 



S M. Reed... 

.do. 

...do. 

10 

Wrn, Broadbent ... . 

Forty-third and Lancaster. 


12 
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KLINE EXHIBIT NO. 2. 


CERTIFIED CODY. 


Philadelphia, Xorentber 2, 1011 . 

Mr. T. E. Mitten, 

Chairman Executive Committee of the 

Count of Directum of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.: 

The undersigned judges appointed to conduct an election under the Mitten 
plan of August, 1911, upon the question: 

“Shull the Amalgamated Associaiion of Street and Electric ltailwaj Em¬ 
ployees of Amenca, I>i\ision No. 477, make a contract with the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Co. upon the basis of the Mitten plan as published in hook lorm 
and dated August, 1911?” 

report that there were cert died t<> the judges the names of 0.941 men—motor- 
men, conductors, and trainmen—qualified to \ote upon the said question. 

That 1,27(5 votes acre cast in the affirmative and 2,9(50 votes were cast in the 
negative. 

There were 1(5 defective ballots not counted. 

(Signed) 


O. O. Pratt, 

Judge Appointed by Amalgamated Association. 


William J. Wilson, 
Judge 1 ppointed by Keystone Association 
Uich\ri) Waterman, 

Judge Appointed In/ Association of Newspapers. 


KLINE EXHIBIT NO. 4. 

certified copy. 


Pith m>klchi\, July 8, 10 U. 

Mr. T. E. Mitten, 

Chairman Executive Committee of the 

Board of Directors of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.: 

The undersigned judges appointed to conduct an election under the Mitten 
plan of August, 1911, as set forth in Cooperative Bulletin No in, ot .Iu 1 \ I, 
1913, upon the question: 

“ Shall the cooperative plan with the men as individuals, as now in force, be 
continued for another year?” 

leport that there were certified to the judges (he names of G.SOo men—motor- 
men, condiu tors, and trainmen—qualified to vole upon the said question. 

That 4,320 votes were cast in the affirmative and 2,028 votes were cast in the 
negative. 

There wore 7 defective ballots not counted. 

(Signed) 


Mvktin II. Ra\, 

Judge Appointed to R<present the CiDi 


Richard Wvii«rma\\ 

Judge Appointed tv Repiesent the Publu . 


Michael V IT rc. hen. 

Judge Appointed from Cooperative Committee. 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Philadelphia, lunc 2'/, /0f{. 

Present: Commissioners Wenistock (acting chairman), Lennon, O’Connell, 
and Delano. E. H. P»usiek, special counsel. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBA B. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Johnson, tor the purposes el the lecord, will you please 
state your name and jour position? 

Mr. Johnson. My name is Alba B. Johnson. My position is president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Mr. Busier. The particular phase of the inquiry upon which the commis¬ 
sion is now entering, Mr. Johnson, is the metal trades m Philadelphia. Ap¬ 
proximately how many men engaged in the metal trades in Philadelphia an* 
employed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works? 

Mr. Johnson. Do you mean under psychological business conditions or un¬ 
der normal business conditions? 

Mr. Busier. Let us lmve it under both 

Mr. Johnson. Under normal business conditions we employ from 17,.">00 to 
19,r>00 men. At the present time we have about 8,200 men. 

Mr. Busier. Roughly speaking, or if you have the statistics then*, how arc 
they divided into machinists, moklers, and so forth? 

Mr. Johnson. I haven’t that information. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any idea that you could give us'> 

M’\ Johnson. I have not prepared myself with that information. 

Mi. Busier. What are the hours of labor in your plant? 

Mr. Johnson. The normal hours of labor are 55 hours for day men and G5 
hours for night men. We operate lwo shifts the day men operating 10 hours 
5 days a week and 5 hours on Saturday, the night men operating 1.8 hours 
per night. At the present time wo are operating 44) hours per week. 

Mr. Btsjkr. For day and night men both? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, 89 hours for night. Forty hours for day men ami 89 
hours for night men. 

Mr. Busier What are the wages per hour for molders? 

Mr, Johnson. J can’t answer. 

Mr. Busier Is it because ot your unfamiiiarity with n. or because they 
vary, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. As president of the concern, my duties are occupied with the 
general administration, and l am not brought \ery much into contact wdfh the 
detail matters of wages. 

Mr. Busier. You don’t know then bow the wages compare to-day with the 
wages of 10 years ago, for instance? 

Mr. Johnson. I know in a general way that the wages to-day are about 
25 per cent higher than the wages 10 years ago. 

Mr. Busier. Could you give us any idea of the average age and nationality 
of the employees in your plant? 

Mr. Johnson. The average age is estimated at 20 years. There is no means 
of knowing it, because no records are kept, and it is a pure guess, but they 
guessed in response to the question which was sent to me, and that guess lias 
been made as 20 years. 

As to the nationality of the men I have very accurate statistics which were 
made within the last year. At this particular time we were employing 10,211 
men—Americans, 8,020; Irish. 2,345; Poianders, 3,418; Russians, 1,215; Ger¬ 
mans, 972; Austrians, 753; Italians, 093; English, 299; Scotch 127; Swedes, 57; 
Lithuanians, 44; Greeks, 32; French, 29; Canadians, 24; Danes. 21; Swiss, 21 ; 
Norwegians, 18; Roumanians, 17; Cubans, 15; Slavs, 12; Turks, 11; Welsh, 
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0; Hollanders, 7; Mexicans, 6; Spaniards, 6; Armenians, 5; Bohemians, 5; 
Porto Ricans, 4; Australians, 3; Brazilians, 3; Chinese, 3; Colombians, 3; East 
Indians, 3; Persians, 3; Finns, 2; and Chileans, Montenegrins, Nicaraguans, 
Syrians, Venezuelans, and Palestinians, each 1. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is some confusion of tongues there, is there 
not? 

Mr. Johnson. We have a great variety. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any statistics showing the continuity of labor or how 
long the men work in the plant? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I might say that we do not discharge for old age. We 
never discharge men oil account of superannuation. We have one man who has 
boon in our employ upwards of 65 years and who is still active. They range 
from that down. 

Mr. Busier. But with a concern that employed 16,000 men a year ago and 
8,000 now, there seems to be quite a fluctuation of labor. 

Mr. Johnson. Necessarily. 

Mr. Busier. Ts Unit in Hie skilled classes or In all classes? 

Mr. Johnson. It Is in all classes. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Johnson, in answer to the question in the list that was sent 
you as to wages per day and week, did you have any statistics prepared? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I have the average wages paid per man throughout the 
establishment. 

Mr. Busier. Have you those by classes? 

Mr. Johnson. No. The average for all employees, beginning with 1900 and 
coming down to the present time; but I am afraid those would he of little 
value for your purposes, because they would vary with the volume of business. 
For instance, at the present time, when the men are making 40 hours a week, 
the average rate is very low. Whereas if the men were making 55 or 60 hours n 
week, the rate would be correspondingly higher, hut I have no figures- 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). Well, will you give us those figures that you 
have, the average wage per man, since 1900? 

Mr, Johnson. In 1900, $12.32- 

Mr. Busier. I’er week? 

Mr. Johnson. I’er week. In 1901- 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Just a moment, Mr. Johnson. Are you speak¬ 
ing now of average wages or average earnings? 

Mr. Johnson. I am speaking of the total pay roll, divided by the number of 
men. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. I see. Then those are really earnings? 

Mr. Johnson. Really earnings. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Rather than wages? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. It is not wages, but actually the money paid out. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. You understand there is a distinction between 
wages and earnings? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; I understand. The nominal rate has notldng to do with 
it. In 1900, $12.32; 1901, $12.22; 1902, $12.16; 1903, $12.42; 1904, $11.97; 1905, 
$13.03; 1906, $12.91; 1907, $13.03; 1908—which was the year of the panic— 
$19.30; 1909. $13.52; 1910, $13.91 : 1911, $14; 1912, $14.37; 1913, $14.80. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What was it in 1903? 

Mr. Johnson. In 1903 it was $12.42. I might say that 1903 was a year— 
half of good business and half of had business. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. That shows an increase of 20 per cent In 10 
years? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. You thought it was 25, didn't you, Mr. John¬ 
son? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, taking rates ns paid to individual classes, it would run 
from 22 to 25. This has to be borne In mind, in considering this question— 
that is, that with the increase In machinery and facilities, there Is constantly 
a higher grade of men employed and fewer common laborers. 

Mr. Busier. Have you an employment bureau for the employment of men for 
the plant, or are they employed by the foremen for their respective depart¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Johnson. They are employed h.v the employment bureau. 

Mr. Busier. And this employment bureau, does that work in conjunction 
with other large employers of labor? 
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Mr. Johnson. No; we never affiliate with nny other employers of labor for 
any purpose whatever. 

Mr. Busier. Do you exchange any information in regard to employees or dis¬ 
charges? 

Mr. .Johnson. None whatever. 

Mr. Busier. In whom does the power of discharge vest? 

Mr. Johnson. In the foremen. 

Mr. Busier. In the foremen of the respective departments? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any appeal from Ids judgment? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, yes. The workman cun appeal to the general superintend¬ 
ent, and if he does not—if he is not satisfied with Ins decision, then to the vice 
president or to the president. 

Mr. Busier. Do any of them ever get up that far? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; frequently. 

Mr. Busier. Frequently. Are there any organizations of labor represented 
in your shop? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, we have reason to believe that a very large number of 
our men belong to labor organizations. 

Mr. Busier. Do you deal with the organizations as such? 

Mr. Johnson. We do not. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever? 

Mr. Johnson. We have never done so. 

Mr. Busier. Do you have a premium or bonus system? 

Mr. Johnson. We have not. We do not believe in it. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any efficiency system? 

Mr. Johnson. We have not, and do not, believe in them. The best efficiency 
is to encourage men lo make high wages. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I did not catch that, Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. I say the best efficiency is to encourage the men to make the 
maximum wages they can make. 

Mr. Busier. How do you go about that? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, suppose, for instance, a particular tool can be—its effi¬ 
ciency can be increased by giving a man a helper. If we are laboring under 
very great pressure wo would do that without taking it out of his wages. That 
is net, however—it is only in time of maximum demand. 

M,\ Busier. You said that you would encourage them to increase their wages. 
If you would give him a helper- 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting), I say, that is a helper. I should not mention 
that; as a rule, that is not done only where we are short in a particular depart¬ 
ment and want to get out, say, 110 per emit out of that particular department. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any school for the instruction or teaching of men how 
to improve themselves in their work? 

Mr. Johnson. We are constantly taking learners in aii departments. 

Mr. Busier. And they are being taught by- 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). They are assigned to the different contractors 
and different foremen and are being instructed. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any rule as to the number of apprentices flint may go 
into any particular shop? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it controls itself automatically; our contract system is 
such that the contractors—the earnings from a parlieular contract would be 
affected if too many learners were loaded onto the contract ; and therefore we 
have to bear in mind the preferences of the Contractor for a particular class of 
work. 

Mr. Busier. Speaking of the contractors, who are they? 

Mr. Johnson. Our work is organized, both upon the collective anil the indi¬ 
vidual system. It is piecework—as largely as possible it is piecework. There 
are some men who are not capable of handling their own piecework accounts, 
and who can work better, with more quiet of mind and more efficiency, if they 
are not burdened with questions of keeping their time, making up accounts, etc. 
Then, there are other men- 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). I bog pardon. Are those skilled workers of high 
intelligence? 

Mr. Johnson. They may lie the very highest skilled workers. But it is a 
question of the temperament of the man. Some men will He awake of nights 
anil almost go to pieces with nervous prostration if they have to make up a list 
of work costs, because they are not clerks. They are highly skilled men in their 
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prior to the (lay the injury was received, but In no case shall the amount so 
paid exceed $3,000, such beneficiary signing a release. 

Mr. Jii'siKK. This is paid out of the money that they themselves paid in, is 
that the idea? 

Mr. Johnson. No; they receive the entire amount they pay in, and they 
make no contribution whatever. This is paid wholly out of the company's 
resources. 

Mr. Busier. And the money they pay in is- 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). Paid back to them. 

Mr. Busier. In addition? 

Mr. Johnson. In whole, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. The widow, then, could draw the savings? 

Mr. Johnson. Draws the entire savings. We don’t call upon the employees 
to pay a single penny toward the expense of conducting this association. 

Mr. Buster. When a man is injured, working for an independent contractor 
in the plant, what is the attitude? 

Mr. Johnson. It makes no difference. Every man who is on the pay roll, 
who joins the employees’ beneficial association, is entitled to the benefits 
thereof. 

Mr. Busier. These men that work for the contractors, in tlie firm, if they 
should go to court and bring suit on a claim, is the defense by the company 
that they were working for a contractor and not for the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works? 

Mr. Johnson. They are all employees of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
there is no distinction whatever. 

Mr. Busier. Dot's e%er.\ man that belongs to this beneficial association have 
to deposit a certain amount of his wages? 

Mr. Johnson. That is the condition of membership. That is the one condi¬ 
tion of membership. 

Mr. Busier. Is there a minimum amount? 

Mr. Johnson. There is no minimum. 1 might say that 10 cents a week, I 
think, is the minimum, but it is merely nominal. 

Mr. Busier. Who administers this fund? 

Mr. Johnson. By the company. 

Mr. Busier. II is administered by the company? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; that is to say—you mean the deposits? 

Mr. Busier. The savings fund? 

Mr. Johnson. The relationship there is the same as journeyman to his em¬ 
ployer, who hands his savings to his employer to hold for him. It is not pay¬ 
able by check, but it is simply payable upon personal demand. 

Mr. Busier. It is payable upon Immediate demand in full? 

Mr. Johnson. Payable upon—well, not immediate demand. There is a quali¬ 
fication in regard to that. I will deposit this whole statement of the savings 
fund so that you can read it. 

Mr. Busier. I wish you would. 

(Received and marked “Johnson Exhibit No. 1, June 24, 1914.” The exhibit 
was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Johnson. Here is the clause in regard to withdrawals; 

“All or any part of such wages deposited to the credit of the employee may be 
withdrawn by him with interest at 3.05 per cent, and the man, without notice 
and on presentation of his deposit book and the signing of a receipt for the 
same, under any of the following circumstances, to l>e certified to by his fore¬ 
man and the general superintendent: 

“When a depositor leaves the employ of the company, or is discharged, or 
Is laid off on account of no work. 

“ When a doctor in good standing certifies to the illness of the depositor or a 
dependent member of the depositor’s family. 

“ When such deposits may amount to $100, they can he transferred to the 
general savings-fund department and receive interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum. 

“ When the company elects to close the deposit account.” 

Commissioner Lennon. Suppose a man was reported sick and because of that 
report was allowed to draw $50 that he had on deposit and became ready to go 
to work again in, say, a couple of weeks. Would he immediately become 
beneficial again, or would he have to make another deposit before he would 
be eligible? 

Mr. Johnson. If he is a member of it, he is a member for all time. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Even though ho had drawn out the deposit. 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. You told us 16,000 men, approximately, in round 
numbers, you had something over a year ago and 8,000 now, indicating that 
approximately 50 per cent had been dropped from employment. Was any at¬ 
tention paid 'to the priority of the men—that is, to length of service? Were 
the new men dropped, or what was the result? 

Mr. Johnson. We generally give priority itrst to members of the employees’ 
beneficial association, according to their seniority in the service. 

Commissioner Lennon. And that would mean, as a general proposition, 
that the older men would be retained, as a general proposition? 

Mr. Johnson. As a general proposition; yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. I could see where there might occasionally he an 
exception to that, but that is practically the rule? 

Mr. Johnson. That is practically the rule. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do the contractors who take a certain part of the 
work to turn out with the people that are under them—do they fix the hourly 
wage of the people working for them or does the company tlx It? 

Mr. Johnson. The foreman fixes it. 

Commissioner Lennon. That means the company hxes it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Practically means the same thing? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. And when the contract is completed the company, as 
I understood you, allows for the contract what the work would come to by 
piecework? 

Mr. Johnson. That is right. 

Commissioner Lennon. And if the contractor has not drawn on an hourly 
basis an amount equal to the piece rate, there is something coming to him, 
whatever it may he? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, doesn’t the company have anything to do with 
saying what portion of this the contractor shall retain and what portion of 
it shall go to the people who work under him? 

Mr. Johnson. That is fixed by tin* contractor in agreement with his men, 
subject to the approval of the foreman. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, vvlmt limitations would the foreman, if you 
know pul upon such an agreement? Would the contractor, if lie employed 
50 people working under him—would lie lie allowed to keep half and simply 
distribute ttie other half to the people working under him? Would that he 
permitted? ... 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think that wo could stay in business if anything «i 
that sort were done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is there some way 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). We are in competition. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. We are In a desperate competition all the time, a competition 
to the very extreme; and if contractors could make half, witli that competition 
we would never he heard of again. 

Commissioner Lennon. Weil, is there, so far as you know, a limitation as to 
the division of this surplus between the contractor and the men associated with 


him? 

Mr. Johnson. Is there a division? 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there a limitation to the division? 

Mr. Johnson. How much the contractor can make? Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is? . .. 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, yes. Because the wages of the contractors—that is, tilt 
earnings of tlie contractors—are watched all the time. When those earnings go 
too high it is always taken up. . ,, . 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, supposing a contract—supposing you paid of 
course I can’t guess at the proper sum—but suppose on the hourly basis you 
paid during the working out of a contract $10,000 and when the matter was 
figured up on the piece scale it came to $12,000, evidently the contractor would 
tie entitled to $2,000 more money? 

Mr. Johnson. Exactly. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Now, could the contractor take a thousand ar 
divide the other thousand between his help, or could he take .$100 and divk 
$1,900, or what kind of division? 

Mr. Johnson. I can not answer that. 

Commissioner Lennon. You don’t know just what that division is? 

Mr. Johnson. No; 1 don’t know it intimately enough; but I will say this, thi 
the earnings which a contractor can make are dependent upon his skill in cor 
parison with other men doing that work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Doing piecework? 

Mr. Johnson. Vos. Suppose, for instance, that a contractor’s weekly ra; 
was $20 and that at the end of a month he made $300 extra, over and above h 
$80. Suppose at the end of the month the contractor had $180. Now, if i 
other man could get anywhere near that by skill and diligence, that man 
entitled to Ids $100 because of ids preeminent capacity, and it would not 1 
touched; but if we could get plenty of other contractors to take it and do it j 
a smaller rate, then we would readjust it. tn other words, it is to our advai 
tage to have as many men of preeminent skill as we can have, and they ai 
worth lighting for, and if we could get 20 times as many as we have, we woul 
be glad to do it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, then, the contractor, the finality of what 1 
gets out of the contract is, in a measure, dependent upon what the same cla.' 
of men as the contractor can make as pieceworkers? In a measure, that 
true? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Not absolutely; but nearly so? 

Mr. Johnson. We look at it this way: Suppose that man got $100 extra t 
the end of a month; suppose we could not find any other man that could con 
out whole on that contract; that lie could not get through at all, but would be i 
debt; that man is clearly entitled to ids $100 and it would be folly for ns t 
touch ldm. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, suppose when the contract is completed yo 
have paid more money than he would get out of piecework, does the contracti 
have to make good the difference or the men working under him, or both con 
bined? 

Mr. Johnson. Both combined. 

Commissioner Lennon. Both combined have to make good? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; unless we concluded that the contract legitimately cost 
more. 

Commissioner Lennon. You then have a readjustment? 

Mr. Johnson. Whnte\er wo ought to lane paid; then we make a read jus 
ment. Sometimes we all make a mistake in determining upon the basis < 
work. 

Commissioner Lennon. The law creating this commission ga\e, as one of II 
duties of this commission to ascertain, if we can, the underlying causes c 
industrial unrest. What have you to say as to that from your experience, wlu 
are the underlying causes of industrial unrest that make themselves manifest i 
industry? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, r think that it is a universal craze to get rich quick, 
think it is because too large a proportion of people ha\e been led to live bejon 
their means, and the old-fashioned ideas of honesty and thrift justifying pr< 
motion are not as common as they ought to he. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then, as a remedy you would favor a return in 
sense to the old-time methods of peisonal education of people as to how to tak 
care of themselves in their surroundings. Wbat would bo the remedy for such 
condition of affairs? 

Mr. Johnson. If w'e could only inculcate in the minds of men and boys th 
fact that the legitimate opportunities for advancement are greater to-day thn 
they have ever been before in the history of the world, and that the unrest conic 
from a desire for premature and illegitimate advancement- 

Commissioner Lennon (interrupting). Do you believe that any considerabl 
cause of industrial unrest comes from inefficiency? 

Mr. Johnson. Unquestionably. 1 think the more inefficiency there is, th 
greater dissatisfaction, unrest, discontent, envy. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do you believe there Is any way that organize 
society can help to remove this degree of inefficiency, perhaps through educ.i 
tional systems or a return to apprenticeship or the multiplication of opportuni 
ties of boys and girls when they come into industry to learn to do more tha 
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just one specific thing? Can any of those things be used, or any other that you 
can suggest? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, our own experiment with the apprenticeship system was 
exceedingly discouraging. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, was your system—excuse me for asking, per¬ 
haps, some questions that seem out of the way, but was it the real apprentice¬ 
ship system in the sense that we older men know something about, at any rate, 
where a boy going into the shop, when he was through the apprenticeship sys¬ 
tem was a machinist, or a molder, or a blacksmith, not simply an operator of 
some particular machine or some part of the trade? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, these men were all-around men when they came out. 

Commissioner Lennon. They were? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean your apprenticeship system qualified the 
men as all-around mechanics? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; our system was formed for the purpose of creating lead¬ 
ing men. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, as you deal with the boys now, wlmt is the 
policy pursued? Arc they taught—are they given the opportunities still? 

Mr. Johnson. We believe that our relations with the boys are more helpful 
and effective dealing with them as individuals rather than as with a class 
known as apprentices. 

Commissioner Lennon. And they still go through the routine of the trade? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. Through all different departments until finished? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. Suppose a boy comes and says he wants to be a boiler 
maker. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. He is given a variety of occupations, but finally winding up 
there. Suppose he wants to become anything you please—a traveling engineer, 
or anything of that sort. He is given enough employment in the various de¬ 
partments of the work for him to have a general idea of tlie class of work that 
is done m that employnu lit, and then he is finally brought to the place of his 
selection and is thoroughly drilled there, so that he is turned out a competent 
man. The whole purpose of the apprenticeship system is to create a class of 
men from whom wo can obtain thoroughly educated foremen and leading 
workmen. 

Commissioner Lennon. And do the wages paid in your works average with 
the wages paid for similar work in the city of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Johnson. I think (he wages paid in our works average probably slightly 
higher. We have to hold our men against all the competition there is. We 
have to hold our men also against the competition of other locomotive builders, 
who are always coming to Philadelphia to try and pick up men whenever tney 
need them. The railroad shops all over the country come to Philadelphia to 
secure skilled workers. 

Commissioner Lennon. What proportion of your employees take part in the 
savings fund and become members of the beneficiary society? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it depends largely upon Ihe condition of the business. 
When business is as slack as it is now, nearly all of our men—practically all 
of them—are members of it; but when we expand, suppose there should be a 
large volume, a large demand for locomotives, so that we wornd have to employ 
a very large number of men and have them trying out to see whether they 
would suit our work, then the proportion of men belonging to the association 
would be smaller. 

Acting Chairman \V kin stock. I find, Mr. Johnson, quite a conflict between 
your point of view and the point of view expressed before the commission here 
last Monday morning by Prof. Nearing on this point. You take the ground 
that the number of skilled men required In industry Is growing larger and 
the number of unskilled men required is growing smaller—that is, there 
are wider opportunities to-day for skilled men than in the past. Prof. Nearing, 
in bis testimony, made this statement, which, tor your information, I would 
like to read, and I would like to get your point of view on it. If Ihero are 
weak spots in this statement, I want you to point them out. He said; 

“ I believe the changes which have been wrought in the last 40 years are 
portentlous in two respects. In the first place, wo have organized industry 
in such a way that there is no longer room at the top. We have organized 
industry in such a way that you need enormous masses at the bottom for 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1— vol 3-50 
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unskilled, but very few men in control—for instance, the railroad industry 
There you have one general officer for 300 employees. It is the most hlghlj 
organized industry in the country. We have practically cut off a man’s oppor 
tunity for rising, lie is born a wage earner and has to stay a wage earner 
We have developed a system of mechanics where we have a machine to do tin 
work, the man to watch the machine, and more and more we are bringing tin 
people to watch the machine, and more and more we are getting out of tin 
skilled-craft trades. 

“ of course, the employer says, ‘Well, those fellows are only worth a dollai 
and a half who watch machines.’ 

“That may bo; but you are calling on a larger and larger number of people 
who do nothing but watch machines.” 

Now, the professor gave this as the result of seemingly exhaustive inquir? 
and careful study, but at best gives this as the result of his academic training 
and we would like to get your opinion on that point as a practical man. 

Mr. Johnson. No one but a man who is at the Lop of large industries oai 
conceive of the anxiety which those in charge of large interests have to find luoi 
upon whom they can place responsibilities. I know of half a dozen places to 
day which would he glad to pay $10,000 apiece for men capable of carrying tin 
lesponsjbilitios which they involve. And I do not say that offhand. It is ar 
actual fact. I know that when I have had important places to fill In tin 
various corporations, for the management of which I have responsibility, man? 
a time I have walked up and down the office with my associates weighing tin 
capacity of this man and that man, trying to decide whether it is safe to intrus 
responsibility to him. 1 think that that is the answer to Prof. Nearing’; 
statement. 

The men who are able to do administrative work have no difficulty ahou 
getting the promotions. The difficulty is on the part of the employer to fin< 
men whom it is possible for him to promote. I have oft mi said to our younj 
men that it is much more important to the Baldwin Locomotive Works t< 
promote you than it is for you to get the promotion, because it is only an indi 
viduul advantage to you, but it is of interest to every man connected with tin 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and every stockholder, that you are able to do it; 
work. And that is universally true. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well. I think, Mr. Johnson, from my persona 
experience as an employer, that you are quite right to the degree that it i 
harder to find men who are worth $10,000 a year than to find men who ar< 
worth $1,000 a year. But the point at issue is this: 

Is it or is It not a fact, as the professor tried to point out here, that the $! 
a day man, for example, is being replaced by the $3 a day man, and the $3 a da; 
man by the $1.50 a day man, by virtue of labor-saving devices? 

Mr. Johnson. It is not true. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. It Is not true? 

Mr. Johnson. It is not true. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, what facts or testimony could you offc 
this commission to show that it is not true beyond your oplniou? 

Mr. Johnson. I will present the testimony ot one of my associates, who is ii 
daily contact with the men. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Would this not demonstrate it, Mr. Johnson 
If you cure to go to the trouble for the benefit of the commission by givin; 
them the information, if you could submit a statement showing the number o 
people employed in your shop, say, 1U years ago, at the different wage rate? 
and a corresponding statement of the number employed, say, now, then vv< 
could tell ;lhe proportion of the $5 men to the $3 men and $2 men, whether the; 
had increased or diminished? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, it would be almost impossible to prepare such a state 
raenf from the figures, but I know, and my associate, Vauelain, the vice presi 
dent, who >is in charge of the works, and our general superintendent, Mr 
Sykes, who has immediate charge of the mechanical operation, we know w r ( 
have morel $5 and $0 a day men to-day in proportion than we ever lmd before 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Does your firm have a statistical department 

Mr. Johnson. No, we have no statistical department, only the ordinary ac 
counting department of commercial costs, and the department of manufacturhij 
costs. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If that could be verified so as to be made par 
of our records, It would be extremely valuable, showing whether the higher 
priced men, the skilled men, in proportion, are increasing or decreasing. 
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Mr. Johnson. I will try find prepare such figures, if you will give me a little 
time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We will give you whatever time you require. 
We will appreciate it very much, because what we want are facts rather than 
opinions or theories. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You made the statement, also, that you don’t' 
believe in the so-called efficiency system? This commission has devoted a great 
deal of time to investigating this question of scientific management, and yet, as! 
a practical man, you doubtless have investigated the alleged elhcieney systems 
and can further be of service to us if you will point out why, in your judgment,' 
the efficiency systems have no merit? 

Mr. Johnson. The general principle underlying manufacturing, or the eon-' 
duct of any business, is this: The workman is the prime producer. Ills lalmr 
Is what we call remunerative labor, because it is the labor which we sell 
and buy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is the live labor? 

Mr. Johnson. The live labor. Now, every unit of remunerative labor has 
to carry a proportion of unremunerative labor. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Overhead? 

Mr. Johnson. Overhead cost. The essence of successful management, in my 
opinion, is to keep down the overhead or the unremunerative labor, and to keep 
to a maximum the remunerative labor. Now, for instance. In the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, we have no time clock. Every man is free to go to his 
work right through the gales, up to the time Iih labor begins, at 7 o'clock In 
the morning. We don’t check him off, we don't make him take a ticket or 
anything of that sort, and it is only the lates who are noted; and the same is 
true df those who leave early. Every process of accounting must he kept to 
the maximum simplicity, and the difficulty upon winch many manufacturers 
wreck themselves is Hie belief that certain information is essential to them, 
which really is not essential. Every premium system and every efficiency 
system that I know of involves a large number of nonprodueers, and the ques¬ 
tion is whether, by reason of those nonproducers, you can so spur the men on 
to increased production as not only to pay the cost of their maintenance but 
in addition thereto increase the produce of labor over and above the additional 
load that you have put on his back. 

A ting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, as I take It, your point is that 
these scientific management systems involve an added burden in the way of 
an oNcrhead cost? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes: involve a tremendous burden in the way of additional 
clerical work, m additional watchers, experimenters, teachers, and demonstrat¬ 
ors, whatever you choose to call them. 

Acting Chairman Wi instock. What you would call dead help? 

Mr. Johnson. Head help. And, in my opinion, that burden becomes intoler¬ 
able to the workingman, and it also becomes intolerable to the employer. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, in the face of that condition how will 
we explain tins: There lias been presented to this commission, by the com¬ 
manding officers of the I’nitcd States arsenals, authenticated (Government re¬ 
ports showing that at the arsenals in Watertown, I think it is, by the introduc¬ 
tion of scientific management the Government has saved at the rate of, nud 
if my figures are wrong my associates wall correct me—I am speaking only from 
memory now—that the Gmernnient is saved annually about $100,000 in ma¬ 
terial, about $100,000 in labor costs, and that the workers who operated under 
the bonus system, which was a part of scientific management, had increased 
their earning power 30 tier cent, despite this increased overhead. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I think that that reflects very badly U]H)n the manage¬ 
ment before it was introduced, and 1 don’t think that it Is conclusive as to 
what might he done under private management, under efficient private manage¬ 
ment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You probably have seen the published books 
of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Emerson, where they give actual figures in certain 
plants showing the remarkable increase, or rather the remarkable saving in 
labor cost, and the remarkable increase in the earning power of the men, with¬ 
out taking it out of the hide of tin* men physically, without increased physical 
effort on the part of the men, simply by a more scientific way of doing their 
work. Now, you do not accept, I take it, their statements? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I think that what I have said covers it. I don’t want to 
criticize those gentlemen. I don’t want to say anything at variance with them, 
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but wliat I have said, that you wut, first of all, to Inspire the man with the 
greatest incentive of manliness. Now. that may be indefinite. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. In explaining this contract system, Mr. John¬ 
son, that is in operation in your plant, you say bids are invited from internal 
contractors? 

Mr. Johnson. No bids are invited. 

Acting Chairman W* instock. No bids are invited? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. The price is determined by the piece¬ 
work rate. 

Mr. Johnson. We hu\e a scale of prices for certain units which we apply 
to particular work. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. llow do you determine which contractor shall 
tackle that job? 

Mr. Johnson. There is no competition between contractors practically—we 
have so many varieties of work. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, is the job let to any contractor? 

Mr. Johnson. Why, you take a locomotive. I don’t know how many con¬ 
tracts there may be, but say there are 250 contracts which may go to make up 
the construction of a locomotive, and every one of those contractors gets his 
part. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I see; they are all specialists? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I see; jou have just one man who looks after 
a certain part of the work? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And how does lie pick out his own staff of 
assistants? 

Mr. Johnson. He has his organized staff which is permanent. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, you give him credit for that work at par¬ 
ticular prices? 

Mr. Johnson. In effect, he is a small proprietor. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; and you give him credit for that work 
at the piecework rate, and he pays his men at the hourly rate, and then there 
is a division of the surplus? 

Mr. Johnson. That surplus is divided. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Coes to him and them? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, does that system in a measure corre¬ 
spond to the system in operation for nmnj years in the clothing trade where 
the owner of a factory would let out a lot of work to a contractor, and that 
contractor would hire bis workers and pa.\ them so much per day? 

Mr. Johnson. No; not at all; there is no comparison. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Where do the two systems differentiate? 

Mr. Johnson. For the reason that we employ the men and pay the men. 
The contractor has no power to employ men outside, except by recommending 
them to the employment hoard. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The end in view, 1 take it, of initiating this 
system is to get tlie highest efficiency. 

Mr. Johnson. It: is an increased measure of supervision and to get more 
minds devoted to turning out a quantity of work—higher quantity and higher 
quality. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, if these men working under that system 
give forth their best that increases their earning power? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Tf they give forth their least that naturally 
decreases their possible earning power? 

Mr. Johnson. By their tax they fall into debt. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They are taxed for the shortage? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yon think, then, under this system—that is 
the objections that have been raised to the clothing system- 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). There is nothing of the sweatshop about this. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The objection raised to that clothing system 
is that these special contractors become sweaters? 

Mr. Johnson. Nothing of the sweating process about this at all, because 
these men are all sure of their average rate; and if is the province of the 
contractor to use their work to better advantage. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. How is overtime dealt with in your enterprise? 

Mr. Johnson. We pay time and half time. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Would you feel just at liberty, Mr. Johnson— 
you need not answer if you do not care to—to explain why there has been such 
an abnormal drop in the number of workers employed by your works between 
lust year and this? 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, it is entirely the rate question. Well, I won’t say entirely, 
but largely the question before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. I see. 

Mr. Johnson. M\ery railway equipment »*oncern, all the railway supply busi¬ 
nesses, car builders, and all are sharing the condition. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. I see; it is a common condition. 

Mr. Johnson. It is a common condition not confined to our works alone but 
due to the delay in deciding the rate question. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. On the matter of apprentices how do you de¬ 
termine the number of apprentices that shall be employed in proportion to the 
journeymen that you employ, or is there any standard at all? 

Mr. Johnson. There is no standard. We have one man entitled superin¬ 
tendent of apprentices, who is in correspondence with >oung men graduating 
from colleges and to whom every hoy making application to learn a trade is 
referred. This man studies the case with a particular boy—studies what he 
wants to make of him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 1 have not in mind the fact of how you employ 
your apprentices, but what number you employ; whether you have a standard 
of one apprentice to five men or to six men or seven men, and so on. 

Mr. .Johnson. There is no standard. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There is no standard? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Organized labor, though, lias a standard? 

Mr. Johnson. I have been told so, hut I don’t know. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Rut you have none? 

Mr. Johnson. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You put on as many as you feel you require? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; it is a matter of the individual case. If a promising 
hoy comes along to-day the superintendent of apprentices, if he wisiies to secure 
his services, places him where he can learn, and it, is his duty to see that he 
is pmporly transferred from department to department so that he can learn and 
to e entually place him to the advantage of the work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As you know, Mr. Johnson, there are two kinds 
of industrial bargaining; there is collective bargaining and individual bargain¬ 
ing, which is the bargaining where you and the employee deal individually, 
where you would deal with me, say, as an indmdual; and then there is the 
bargaining where you deal with a group of workers. Now, I gather from your 
testimony that your policy is that of individual bargaining. Is that correct? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, if you consider the contractor with all the workmen 
assigned to him—and some of those contracts are very large—as an individual, 
then it is individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, if I were to make application at your 
works, then jou would make tin* bargain with me individually? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; individually. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Ami you would pay me what you think I am 
worth? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that would be an individual bargain. Now, 
I take it from your testimony that you think you can get the best results from 
individual bargaining? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Rather than from collective bargaining? 

Mr. Johnson. Ye«, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. That is, you say that you think it is the wisest 
course, so far as your industry is concerned, not to recognize or to deal with 
organized labor? 

Mr. Johnson. That is a fact. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Doubtless you have reached that conclusion as 
the result of careful thought and consideration, and the commission would be 
very glad to know, Mr. Johnson, what were the reasons that have led you to 
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reach the conclusion that it was not wise for ;ou to do collective bargaining 
and to recognize organized labor and to deal with organized labor. 

Mr. Johnson. We believe that organized lnbor levels downward. Wo believe 
that It deprives the earnest, ambitious boy of a chance to rise out of Ills posi¬ 
tion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, you think it makes for the 
dead level? 

Mr. Johnson. I think It makes for the dead level, and we think that it 
destroys ambition and Initiative. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. For that reason, primarily, and perhaps there 
are other reasons Unit you may want to suggest. 

Mr. Johnson. Wo believe that it is impossible in a unionized shop, in a simp 
having organized labor, to reach the efficiency which is possible under non¬ 
union labor; that is, where the employer is free to deal with each employee-- 
individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And so you operate what I presume is gen¬ 
erally called an open shop? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now. if T should come to your works wearing 
a union button, how would that affect my chances of getting a jolt if I was fit 
otherwise? 

Mr. Johnson. It would not affect it at nil. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. It would not? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinkiock. Yon don't discriminate because I may happen 
to lie a union man? 

Mr. Johnson. No; but if after you were employed wo then found you were 
inefficient you would not slay. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Docs the application that I would be called 
upon to till out ask the question whether or not T am a union man? 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think it docs. I can’t answer that. I will produce an 
application. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes, we would be glad to have that for out- 
files. 

(The application blank above referred to was submitted in printed form ) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lint, so far as you know, Mr. Johnson, the 
question of unionism is not an issue in the matter of employment? 

Mr. Johnson. Tile question of unionism is not an issue. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You employ men on their merits regardless 
of whether or not they are unionists? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You told us that when your plant is working 
under normal conditions you employ about 17,000 men? 

Mr. Johnson. The maximum is 10,500. We have employed as many as 
19,500 within the last 18 months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, if I were a newcomer In tlie works 
and did not know the ropes and had some grievance that to me seemed quite 
serious, how could I get that grievance adjusted? 

Mr. Johnson. You would go first to your foreman and present it, and if that 
was not satisfactory you would then go to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of the section of the work—that is. there are a number of assistant 
superintendents—you might say sectional superintendents. If it is not ad¬ 
justed there, you would go to the general superintendent. If you were not 
satisfied, then you would be at liberty to go to the vice president and finally 
to the president. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. All those doors would be open? 

Mr. Johnson. All those doors are open to every man. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, are there instances, Mr. Johnson, where 
individual grievances come up as high as to yourself? 

Mr. Johnson. Occasionally they come to me; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Having all that burden on your shoulders, 
how are you individually able to take the time to investigate the grievance of 
some one unimportant individual? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I take the time. That is what I am there for. I take 
the trouble to go into it, and usually consult with the vice president about it; 
get a report from the general superintendent and consult with the vice presi¬ 
dent about it. 
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Acting Chairman Wein stock. You have explained to us. Mr. Johnson, Just 
how you deal with injured workers—that you have a pension system and that 
you give them medical treatment and medical aid. Now, for your information, 
I might explain, Mr. Johnson, that in California, as is the cast* in some other 
industrial States, we have what is known as the compulsory workmen's com¬ 
pensation act which makes the employer liable for any injury occurring to any 
of his workers while engaged at his work, unless it he due to intoxication or 
willful misconduct. It makes the employer liable through 90 days for medical 
treatment, and compensation equal to 65 per cent of his wages until he is lit 
to return to work. In the event of death his dependents are entitled to a 
compensation equal to three years’ earnings. If such a law should he advo¬ 
cated for the State of Pennsylvania, Mr. Johnson, what would be your attitude 
and the attitude of your business? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I might say that a law similar in it* general tenor has 
been before the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and we were amongst the lirst 
consulted by the commission which framed it, and we are earnestly in favor 
of such a law. In the first place, we believe in the general principle that the 
cost of suffering, misfortune, carelessness, and incapacity which is inseparable 
from the employment of human labor should be borne by the product and not 
by the unfortunate family of the man who is injured. Holding that belief, we 
are earnestly in favor of the passage of such an employers’ liability lull as has 
been proposed by the commission. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Generally speaking, then, Mr. Johnson, you 
favor the compensation act? 

Mr. Johnson. Most slronglj. 

Acting Chairman Weinsto< k. Well, I find that that also is the attitude, for 
example, of Mr. McGregor, the president of tho Union Iron Works, of San Fran¬ 
cisco. They strongly approve of it and believe it to be a protection for them¬ 
selves and a protection lor the workers. Is there any good reason, ihen, why 
tins compensation net should not carry or should not prevail in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Johnson. There is no reason whatever, so far ns I can see, with this 
provision, that it ought to bo universal and not permissive in its application. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, in California it is compulsory except so 
far as farm workers are concerned and domestic servants. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, of course, they are different classes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mi Johnson. Put 1 mean upon employers of labor in industry. 

AtJmg Chairman Wkinstock. The hour for adjournment lias come, Mr. John¬ 
son, and may we ask you to be good enough to return to-morrow at 10 o’clock? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 4.50 o’clock p. m. Wednesday, June 124, 1914, an adjournment 
was taken until 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, June 25, 1914.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., .hinr 2J, HU'f—10 a. in. 

Present: Commissioners Weinstock (acting chairman), O’Connell, Lennon, 
and Delano. K. H. Pusiek, special counsel. 

Mr. Busiek. Because the commission has run a day behind in its hearings— 
that is, that we are just entering upon the metal trades to-day, when the gar¬ 
ment industry was scheduled for to-day - the hearings on the garment industry 
will he put over until next Tuesday, when ali the witnesses will then please 
return, without further notice, and the garment industry will he gone into ou 
next Tuesday. 

Mr. Johnson. I have asked to lie excused until 2 o’clock in order that I 
could get the information which I promised yesterday. I have been working 
under great pressure, and it has not yet been completed. 

Mr. Busiek. You will be excused, then, until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Busiek. I will call Mr. Tobin. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN M. TOBIN. 

Mr. Busier. Please state your name. 

Mr. Tobin. John M. Tobin. 

Mr. Busiek. What office, if any, do you occupy? 

Mr. Tobin. I am international vice president of tin* International Brother¬ 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 
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Mr. Busier. How long have you lived In Philadelphia, Mr. Tobin? 

Mr. ToniN. Nineteen years. 

Mr I»i mek. Ilovv long have you been engaged in or how long have you been 
a member of an organized body of the metal trades? 

Mr. Tobin. Metal trades? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Tobin. Four years. 

Mr. Busier. What is your familiarity with the metal trades in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. Having worked at the trade since 1 have been here, practically, 
as a blacksmith. 

Mr. Busier. Is your acquaintanceship extensive or otherwise amongst the 
workmen ? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; I have acted us business agent here for the men for a 
year and a half in our trade. 

Mr. Busier. About how many metal trades workers are there in. Phila¬ 
delphia? 

Mr. Tobin. In our blacksmiths and helpers? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Toiun. About 2,400. 

Mr. Busier. About how many of those men belong to your organization? 

Mr. Tobin. About one dozen. 

Mr. Busier. About a dozen? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Does that condition betoken that the men are satisfied with 
present conditions and do not care to organize? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; that is not true. The conditions are that if I am seen 
talking to a man he will lose his job. 

Mr. Busier. Among what employers is that true, particularly of the larger 
plants? 

Mr. Tobin. That is all of the larger industries—the shipyards and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Mr. Busier. Name them specifically by name. 

Mr. Tobin. The Baldwin and the Cramp shipyard and the New York ship¬ 
yard and the Midvale Steel Works. 

Mr .Busier. What are the hours of labor in those various plants? 

Mr. Tobin. Ten hours a day— 5 hours on Saturday in some and others 10 
hours. 

Mr. Buster. What hours prevail in the New York Shipbuilding Co.’s plant? 

Mr. Tobin. New York? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tobin. Ten hours a day. 

Mr. Busier. Isn't it a 1 a<M that they are now working on Government con¬ 
tracts eight hours a day? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. That is, some of the employees there, but they have 
changed that. Instead of men that worked days before, they put them on 
piecework. They are working piecework. 

Mr. Busier. They are working piecework for eight hours? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; and the eight hours are no advantage to them. 

Mr. Busier. What are the rates of wages hen* in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. Anything they can get, from .$1.50 to $4 a day. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any regular scale for journeymen blacksmiths in Phila¬ 
delphia? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. Tie goes to work at $2 or $2.25 or $2.50 a day, and lie 
works in a shop a certain number of fires, and lie works up to $4 a day in the 
same, and then he is let go and somebody is taken on to fill this place that comes 
in to work at $2.50; and if lie comes back be has to begin again. 

Mr. Busier. What advantage would there be in discharging the $4 man if 
they had to get another $4 man? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, they get a cheaper man to do it. I ain speaking now only 
with reference to tlie small shops, and not the larger shops. 

Mr. Busier. What is the rate paid to journeymen blacksmiths in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works? 

Mr. Tobin. From 18 cents an hour to 40. 

Mr. Busier. How about Cramps? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, pretty nearly the same thing; a little better than that—the 
minimum is a little better, but I don’t think tlie maximum is as high; possibly 
35 cents. 
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Mr. Busier. How about the Brill Car Works? 

Mi*. Tobin. About 30 cents, by piecework. Every man works piecework and 
gets what he makes; sort of a cooperative plan. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any bonuses or premiums given in any of those shops? 

Mr. Tobin. Not in those shops. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any at all in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Busier. Are any of these shops under what is commonly called scien¬ 
tific management? 

Mr. Tobin. No; I don’t know as any of them is under that. 

Mr. Busier. Or eiliciency s>stems? 

Mr. Tobin. Not of the blacksmith shops. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any particular speeding-up methods adopted in any 
of the shops here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. AVell, >es; there is a sneeding-m> method, but not of that 
nature—giving men piecework and putting more responsibility on them. Giving 
them a reduction on small orders. Got a small order of tour or live pieces, 
which seems very insignificant to a man, and the reduction is not much, and 
there is a reduction on that piecework, and, of courses that moans speeding up, 
to make anything out of it. 

Mr. Busier. Well, where men are employed on piecework is there any mini¬ 
mum guaranty i>er hour? 

Mr. Tobin. No. 

Mi*. Busier. Does that condition exist in those big plants in Plnlalelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes; that condition exists in those big plants. There is no 
guaranty of getting anything. 

Mr. Busier. I ha\o some information that at tlie Midvale plant, for instance*, 
the men are guaranteed 25 cents an hour ami are also put on piecework; and 
should they make more* than 25 cents an hour at that plant on piecework they 
are allowed what they make; hut in no event do they make less than 25 cents 
an hour. Is my information correct? 

Mr. Tobin. I cun answer e>n 1 \ eenorall.v. Tn the* Midvale Steel Works I 
never had much opportunity of getting acquainted with any of the men, because 
something might happen to their job, as I said in the beginning here, if they 
wore seen talking to me or to any other organizer. 

Mr. Busier. What are the conditions in the various plants as regards tool 
breakage and charging the men therefor? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, that don’t count in a blacksmith shop. If a blacksmith 
breaks a tool, he makes one. 

Mr. Busier. Have you made any comparisons between tin* sanitary con¬ 
ditions here in Philadelphia and plants in other parts of the country where 
union labor is recognized? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. The conditions here are not at all—do not compare favor¬ 
ably at all with other plants. 

Mr. Busier. In what respects are they detective? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, since the Baldwin people have built their new shops, they 
have given the blacksmiths better conditions than what they had when they 
were situated entirely in Philadelphia here. They had blacksmiths on upper 
stories and no ventilation, and they were full of hard-coal gas and sulphur 
at all times; and there was complaints every day of men losing time. I 
myself worked for 32 years, and lost a >ear's labor trying to get m.vself in 
condition again to go to work—or almost a year’s labor. 

Mr. Busier. What are the conditions now? 

Mr. Tobin. Since they have built those shops, at Kdd.vstone, the men are 
down on the ground floor now, wholly at Fifteenth Street, and they have better 
conditions there. As to their sanitary conditions there, toilets, water, and 
things of that kind, they paid very little attention to that until after the men 
organized there nml called it to their attenion. 

Mr. Busier. You say the men did organize at the Baldwin plant? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. When was that? 

Mr. Tobin. 1910. 

Mr. Busier. ITow strong an organization did the men have? 

Mr. Tobin. About 85 per cent. 

Mr. Buntkk. Did they strike against the conditions? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes; they struck against the condition that they were trying 
to eliminate there. That condition of dismissing old employees. There was 
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a dozen or more different grievances that caused the strike—or caused them 
to organize. I have a list of them here. 

Mr. Busiek. I wish you would read them. 

Mr. Ton in. What caused them to organize there—to eliminate the discrimi¬ 
nation against old employees. In case of depression such as they are going 
through there now, it did not make any difference how much service you saw 
there or gave them there, while the management possibly was not acquainted 
with those conditions the men thought that they had better bring them to their 
attention, and they would not permit them to; they would not pay any atten¬ 
tion to them. After organizing, they tried to bring to their attention the fact 
that men of 40 years' service would bo dismissed during depressions, and when 
they would l>e putting on men again there would be no chance for them—in 
many instances. 

Another thing that they organized for was to look after the interests of the 
apprentice hoy. Tin* apprentice boy was hired there and left there, like a 
cow in a pasture, to roam wherever he wanted to and do just what he pleased 
and nothing set for him to do and no attention paid to him, and nobody to say 
what he should do and how to do it or when to do it or anything else: and 
after in* had served his time and went out, the first job he could fill would be a 
job on an ice wagon or moving van. That is the kind of mechanic they made 
out of him. 

Mr. TSt'stetc. Mr. Tobin, Mr. Johnson said they had an apprentice system 
which they found impracticable, and that they had to give it up; hut he said it 
was their intention at that time to put the boys through the various depart¬ 
ments and make nil-round mechanics of them. Did they have any superin¬ 
tendent of apprentices or anyone to direct him? 

Mr. Tobin. There was a direetor. T think, of apprentices; but bis direction 
amounted to the schooling of them, and tilings of that kind. But the apprentice 
boy was put to work by the contractor that be was to work for, and Ids object 
was to s<*e that he got as much work out of that apprentice boy, and to give 
him a job that he could do the most of—that was the most profitable to him. 
While the company paid him. be was doing the work that the contractor was 
getting paid for. 

Mr. Busiek. Explain this contract sysiom, ns you see It? 

Mr. Tobin. Well. T ain’t through with tlmt apprentice boy yet. 

There were some apprentice boys that were successful there. They were 
directors’ sons, and foremen's sons, who were not apprentice boys in a true 
sense, but were brought In the shop to help their fathers carry their money 
home on pay day. The money that their fathers would make would bo too 
large to go before the company, or for any auditor to see, or the managers to 
see, and they have to divide it up amongst their sons to carry it home, and 
take it away from the poor fellow that did the work. 

As to the contract system there. T had bettor illustrate. It is like T buy 
you a set of tools and equip you with some machinery and put a roof over them 
and give you the tools and supply you with all the work you can do and tell 
you to go ahead and do it. That is your contract. And T come along and hire 
with you and you put me to work and give me just what you think you can 
give to keep me on that lob; and if I insisted on piecework, you wouldn’t want 
to give mo piecework but you would give me the most unprofitable work to do; 
but if you gave me piecework you would put the price on it yourself. You 
would be working in conjunction with the foreman. 

And I want to say that the foreman, in many instances, is under obligations 
to the contractor, and many times tin* contractor is the foreman’s relative, as, 
for instance, in one shop, there is a machinist—or in one part of the machine 
shop there is a foreman there who brings in his cousin or some relation that 
is a baker and makes him a contractor in the machine shop. 

Mr. Busiek. What department? 

Mr. Tobin. Another one is a butcher, and he puts him in there as a foreman. 

Mr. Busiek. What departments were those? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, that is in the machine shop. 

Mr. Busiek. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, that is within the last two or three years—three years. 
And In the blacksmith shop the contractor brings his son in and then presumes 
that his work is too heavy for him to do and he needs a partner in it, and his 
son is made a partner in the contract with him. 

Mr. Busiek. We are talking loo much about contracts without understanding 
particularly what that system Is. 
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Mr. Tobin. Just as I told you, buying a man a lot of tools and machinery and 
putting him to work and telling him that is yours, make what you can out of 
it. Just that. 

Mr. Busier. Well, supposing you are working in the Baldwin plant as a 
blacksmith? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Mr. Bvsikk. You say the plant furnishes you with your tools? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes; if I am the right fellow. 

Mr. Busier. If you are the right, fellow? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And they give you a certain stunt to do—that is, a certain 
amount of work to do, for which you receive a certain price? 

Mr. Tobin. No. As Mr. Johnson said yesterday, there is an evolution taking 
place every year In locomotives, and I am doing a certain kind of work—I have 
got the contract in the blacksmith shop of the radius bars, the crossties, the 
slays, and val\e yokes and things like that. I employ men to do it, and 1 pay 
those men just what I can get them for to do if. 

Mr. Busier. What you can get them for? Why, doesn’t the Baldwin Loco¬ 
motive Works make the arrangement with the men as to how much they are to 
he paid? 

Mr. Tobin. No. Wo ask them to put e\en the price on the back of the sketch. 
They agree to it, hut the foremen later on say that one man would know wlmt 
the other man was getting for the work, and the foremen later on eliminated 
that because it left everybody know what the price was in each contract; it was 
too fair. The proposition is that one man gels a price on a job and another 
man gets less, and you lose your job if you toll the other fellow what you got. 

Mr Busier. You make an individual agreement then with the- 

Mr. Tobin. With the contractor—that is, if you wall stand for it. 

Mr. Busier. All right. We were on the subject of grievances now and we 
have gotten discrimination against the old employees; the abuses of the ap¬ 
prenticeship system, as you claim; and putting men who were not mechanics in 
as contractors. 

Mr. Tobin. Men who had the best—men who are the best equipped in the black- 
smith department, are never given contracts. It is the fellow that is the closest 
related, and it is a swap between one foreman and other foremen. You are a 
foreman in a machine shop and I am a foreman in the blacksmith shop; you 
will ake care of mine in the machine shop, and 1 will take care of yours in the 
blacksmith shop. 

Mr Busier. What other grievances do you have*' 

Mr. Tobin. The eliminating of the discharging of men for personal reasons, 
which was very much prevalent there. 

Mr. Busier. What embraced personal reasons, or what were the chief personal 
reasons? 

Mr. Tobin. Oh, if a fellow* was red-headed and you did not like a red-headed 
fellow, you would not have him, and that kind of stuff; some social affair; you 
did not attend meetings of the club or something, or did not go along when they 
wanted you to go along, and like that. The management of Baldwin’s don’t 
know what is going on there and the organized men try to tell them wlmt is 
going on in the shop. They know* what is going on in the office, how many 
engines are going out, and everything else, but they don't know* w’lmt is going, 
on in the shop. 

Mr. Buster. Well, are the foremen so firmly intrenched there that you think 
they are misleading the men higher up in the Baldwin plant? 

Mr. Tobin. I don’t think they ever consult them at all. The thing is all right 
ami it seems to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any other grievances that you had at that time? 

Mr. Tobin. There is at this time. During the time when they are overrun 
with w’ork, their men have all the opportunity of doing all that they can, or all 
that they are able to do, but in cases of depression, as now, us was stated here 
yesterday, there is 8,<MX) men employed there now* where a short time ago 
there was 16,000 men employed there. Well, in that 16,000, this contract system, 
all that deadwood that lies around during prosperous time, all that nonprodueing 
class th it lies around during prosperous times, all take off their coats now and 
go to work, and the fellow who gave his best service while they were busy is out 
walking the streets to-day; if he makes a kick, he has no opportunity of ever 
going into the shop again. 

Mr. Busier. Does the shop have any kind of a check system of employees? 
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Mr. Ton n. No. 

Mr. Busier. Well, a plant employing 18,000 pisjple—do you mean to say that a 
man can not go back there If he has ever made a complaint In any department? 

Mr. Tom n. If he is blacklisted in one department, there is no chance of ever 
getting into another. 

Mr. Busier. That Is what I am trying to get at. What kind of a black list 
do you claim the Baldwin Locomotive Works maintain? 

Mr. Town. Discharging him in any department lie finds, or if lie Is working 
in a department and there is a chance for him to go and advance in another 
and lie quits in tills one anil hires in another one. he is disctiarged there. 

Mr. Busier. Were there any other grievances? Let us exhaust those first? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. Everything there is specialized, and while you might, he 
a blacksmith In Baldwin's to-day, or a machinist, in many cases if you have 
not learned your trade somewhere else, you may be a blacksmith there and he 
making from $20 to .$28 a week, and the class of work that you have been 
working on has. been taken away or lias been improved upon, something else 
has taken its place in the construction of locomotives, and you are only fitted 
for that, after ghmg the best of your life with them when you think you are 
equipped with a trade you are only fitted witli that to go out and drive a team 
or work on the streets. There is no chance of getting employment anywhere 
else. And that is one of the things the men wanted to call to the attention 
of the company, to give an opportunity to a man not only to make money for 
himself and for Hie company, hut to equip himself so Hint he would he able 
to make money somewhere else, that he would never he compelled to stay in 
Baldwin’s. 

Mr. Busier. llow would jon go about that if you had free rein of the thing to 
do it yourself, how would you remedy these conditions? 

Mr. Tohin. Why, when I would promote a man into a mechanic’s position 1 
would give him an oppurlunity of filling all parts of that position, so far as it 
was possible; but there it is given to you as far ns it is profitable. 

Mr. Busier. Well, let’s get at (hat now. You are a blacksmith, and wlmt 
work <1 i<1 you do while you wore there? 

Mr. Tobin. I made slays and crossties and work of that nature. It is very 
heavy work. 

Mr. Busies. Radius rods, T believe you said? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Suppose they ge! a maeliine, do you mean they will get a ma¬ 
chine that can do all this work and eliminate you, is Unit the idea? 

Mr. Tobin. No. I could go and do the other work, because 1 learned my 
trade before I went (here, hut the fellow that learned ids trade with me, tile 
fellow that helped me and fool; my place when I left there I want it under¬ 
stood to that I have no grievances against the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Hint I had a job Hint Paul me Slid a week while I was there, and I quit of 
my own accord with the promise of a position any time I came back for it. 
I haven’t any grievance against them at all; I am not a grouch. But the 
man- 

Mr. Busies'. (Interrupting). Do you tlunk you could get it if you went back? 

Mr. Tobin. No; I don’t think so; not now. 

Mr. Busier. Do you Hunk you could get on if you went back? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. 1 don’t think so now. But tlie man who took my place 
before—there is no work at Baldwin's. It is out under the tree for him and 
wait until Baldwin does get work. 

Mr. Busier. Why is Hint? 

Mr. Tobin. Because they give a man no opportunity to do anything only to 
learn to make radius bars. 

Mr. Busier. Then you think a man should he taken off the job as a helper 
to a man who is making radius rods and put on with a man who is making 
stay rods, or whatever yon call them, and transferred from one man to 
another? Instead of becoming a specialist- 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; or hire men who are capable of doing all kinds of work. 

Mr. Busier. You winded Hie company to adopt some plan of leaving speciali¬ 
zation and make all-round men out of them? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir: if one of the Baldwin blacksmiths goes to Cramps, the 
Cramp men won’t employ him as a blacksmith, neither will the New York 
Shipyard employ him as a blacksmith; neither will the Brill Cur Works, 
unless he lias learned his trade and learned something about the blacksmith 
trade. 
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Mr. Busier. Are there any other grievances? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; to see that men get the same price on a job. In getting 
individual contracts or piecework, a man is given a price. If lie is a good 
fighter or scrapper, or close enough to the contractor, he will get a price— a 
good price, probably—but he gets it with this injunction, “ Be careful and 
do not tell anybody what you get for that”; and it is the price of my job 
if I would tell anybody, giving him the opportunity of giving the job to some¬ 
body else for less money in case of a pinch. 

Another thing: There are two men working on a job—a blacksmith and two 
helpers working on a job. The contractor gives one helper $18 a week for 
helping, they are both classed the same, their day rate is the same. lie gives 
the other helper ,$16 a week. The fellow who gets $1G a week, if he happens in 
any way to find out what the first follow got, sees bis envelope or hears it 
through a conversation and goes to the contractor and wants to know why 
he didn’t get it, that is the price of his job. That is how far he can go with 
a grievance. 

Mr. Busier. We have come to a difference in testimony now. Mr. Johnson, 
you heard him testify? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. He said the men were all employed by an employing bureau 
and department that had that in charge; that their wages were fixed at the 
time of their employment. Is that true? 

Mr. Tobtn. Yes, sir; but that does not figure witli him at all. Men who nre 
rated at the day rate of 18 or 20 cents an hour, are to-day making $20 to ,$28 a 
week in money. The day rale does not amount to anything, while you get 
a day rate in the blacksmith shop- 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). Docs a contractor ever give them less than they 
agree to work for? 

Mr. Tobin. If lie don’t make it. ho won't get it 

Mr. Busier. But the contractor, in that event, gets nothing either? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, he is pretty well taken cure of; he will get some some 
way—he will get some. 

Mr. Busier. The contractor in no event, however, attempts to employ a man 
at a lessor rate than that stipulated in the terms of his employment at the 
time he goes into the shop? 

M’\ Tobin. Well, I don’t think, when a man comes in and hires on a day 
rate, ho does not stay on that day rate very long. When he goes in there 
a littc' while, If he is not making money for the contractor, the contractor 
will force him onto piecework; and if he is making money when he is in 
there long enough to find out the prices and some of the other fellows see 
what the contractor is getting on it, they will put him wise, and if lie is 
getting more he will demand piecework off of him. In some cases, if he 
demands piecework, the contractor will shove some work on him that Is 
not profitable. The man, wdio is not the contractor, puts the price on the 
work and the contractor is many times an office clerk, that is the only ex¬ 
perience he had as a contractor, or lie is the son of some other contractor, 
or he is the son of some boss. 

Mr. Busier. Mr Johnson said that the contractors were recruited from 
among the mechanics at the plant. 

Mr. Tobin. Well, I could show you a contractor there who took a contract; 
Ins father, who was u foreman, gave him a contract when he was not 21. 
years old. 

Mr. Busier. lie had been a workman in the shop? 

Mr. Tobtn. lie had been a hoy running a hammer in the shop. Another one, 
ho goes out and learns the plumber's trade, and he gets him a job as fore¬ 
man in another department. 

Mr. Busier. About how many contractors are there now? 

Mr. Tobin. More now than workingmen. 

Mr. Busier. About how many? 

Mr. Tobin. Depends upon who you nre. If you are the right kind of a 
fellow r , they will make a contractor out of you, and you may have 6, 8, or 
30 men under you. 

Mr. Busier. When you were there, how many contractors were there? 

Mr. Tobin. In the department I was In? 

Mr. Busier. No ; in the plant. 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; I couldn’t tell you. If you would count the straw hats 
in the wintertime, you could tell; but you have not got the time to do it. 
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Mr. Busier. Were there any other specific grievances? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; they had the men who are laborers cleaning up the 
shops, wheeling out ashes, picking up loose papers, and cotton waste around 
the shop. Those men are put upon the orders of the contractor, the contractor 
is making too much money. Not the man that is working for him, but the con¬ 
tractor is drawing too much, lie lias not got wise enough to bring in some of 
his relatives to help him carry home the money, and they have to get a reduc¬ 
tion on the piecework prices in order to pay for the labor that cleans up the 
shop, and all those things, and tire hammer boy. 

Mr. Busier. Does the laborer get tills money? 

Mr. Tobin. (Hi, yes; he gets his day’s wages. The contractor pays 1 ini. but 
the contractor lias got to get it somewhere, and lie takes it where it is the least 
loss to him, from the other fellow. 

Mr. Busier. Any other grievances? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; not any grievances, but I want to dispute some of their 
fairness. It was stated hero yesterday that it did not make any difference to 
them, they were after the best mechanics they could get. I want to say that 
a year and a half ago the Baldwin people were very busy, and they hauled 
carload after carload of men from Philadelphia here down to Eddystone, to 
put to work; they put them to work down there. They found they would he 
no good to do the work and they sent them home again the very same day. 
While they were down there there were hundreds of discriminated men walk¬ 
ing the streets of Philadelphia here who had gone out on the strike in 1011, 
men who were capable, men who had shown their ability, and been there 
for years, men who lmd served there for 40 years were walking the streets 
here and would not dare even talk to the men who wore employed there; hud 
to keep away from him so he would save iiis job. 

Mr. Busier. Are they members of your union? 

Mr. Tobin. Some of them. 

Mr. Busier. Were they at the time they could not get tills job a year and a 
half ago? 

Mr. Tobin. Members of our union? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. Some of them, as I say, about a dozen faithful ones, who 
have lost their jobs, that are still members of the union. 

Mr. Busier. Have any of ilmse men made application for reinstatement? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. sir; in every way. They have even threatened to use their— 
to tell the truth, in some eases wliere there was prosecutions, even threatened 
the foremen that if, when a chance, if given a chance, they will go into court 
and tell the truth in those eases where there was cases of damages against the 
company. 

Mr. Busier. What excuse do the Baldwins give for not hiring those men? 

Mr. Tobin. Because they joined the union. 

Mr. Busier. Were they told that frankly? 

Mr. Tobin. Told that frankly. When they hired, after they hired those men 
back, the ones that they did hire back, tiiey tore their due cards—books—up, 
each man had delivered his due book when lie went into the office and got a 
job. That was the iirsf qualibcation, when be delivered that. He was fitted 
to he talked to then. 

Mr. Busier. Wlio was die man they would have to deliver those to? 

Mr. Tobin. Down to Eddystone, to the superintendent of the shops down 
tiiere, Mr. Sanderson. 

Mr. Busier. Here at Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. I would not be able to say here in Philadelphia. I guess to the 
superintendent of each shop here. 

Mr. Busier. You know that is true as a mutter of fact? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir: 1 know that is true. 

Mr. Busier. About how many of the union men have gotten back? 

Mr. Tobin. Got back there? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; of tile men who went out on strike? 

Mr. Tobin. There was quite a number got back, but not union men. There 
were none of them union men. 

Mr. Busier. How was the wage scale paid by the employers In Philadelphia 
as compared to other cities wliere the craft is strongly organized ? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, a man gets $4 a day in Philadelphia for doing what a man 
gets $7.50 for doing in New York. 
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Mr. Busier. What 1ms been your experience with the company in the matter 
>f injured employees? Does the company take any care of (lie men when they 
ire hurt? 

Mr. Tobin. If he didn't get somebody to put him wise, tell him it would be 
possible to go up and get something out of the company, lie didn't get anything, 
if lie was hurt pretty bad and put in the condition that he was not able to work, 
ie was given some toilet to lake care of, or some gate to watch; that is, if he 
,vns all shot to pieces, and was not able to do anything else. 

Mr. Busier. Does the company pay the wages of any men while they are 
aid up? 

Mr. Tobin. During the time that I worked there, just as I tell you, there was 
i young man worked with me who got a piece of steel into his eye, and he was 
n pretty bad circumstances. We took a collection up in the shop for him, and 
n taking up the collection in the shop, one of the men told me, he says, “ So- 
ind-so got hurt, and I believe tlmt Baldwin’s gave him .$5 or $10, and i believe 
f lie went down he would get $10 or $15.” I told him this, and lie didn’t go 
limself, but sent ins wife, and they sent a man to him and he did get something 
from him at that time. They have a different system now. 

Mr. Busier. What is the system now? 

Mr. Tobtn. The system, as Mr. Johnson explained yesterday, the beneficial 
system. That system, which binds you closer to the company. You have got 
tome interest there. That there system. 

Mr. Busier. According to Mr Johnson’s explanation, for 10 <*ents a week 
,'ou could belong to this beneficial organization? 

Mr. Tobin. It does not make any difference, if you get it for nothing; it ties 
,-ou there. You are there all right. Even if they give you stock for nothing, 
rou are a stockholder, you have a greater interest. 

Mr. Busier. What is the objection to a man working there, to being tied 
•lose to bis job and enjoying those benefits? Is there anything that would 
Militate against a man’s freedom to work? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; it would not do that, hut it takes a lot of independence 
»ut of a man. It puts a limn in a position that lie submits to things that he 
.vould not if he was not tied down by some other interest there. Whilst they 
night give you 10 cents, even if they give it for nothing, it gives an opportunity 
o impose upon a man along other lines that was more profitable than that 
-\ould be. 

Mr. Busier. E\en if they furnish this for nothing, D it your idea that that, is 
nimiea’ to the men who work there, this benefit system? Give a man $3,000 in 
•use he dies; do you think that is wrong? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; I couldn’t say that that was wrong. 

Mr. Busier. To give ins dependents, I should say? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; I would not say that was wrong But we have a good 
leal of experience whore that has been tried for years, especially on the rail¬ 
roads. We know what that longevity It, wlmt influence it has, and all those 
kings, and it takes a man’s independence, and, as I say, he suffers things that 
le would not if that was not there. 

Mr. Busier. Then, do 1 understand it that the men are not in sympathy of 
his plan of the company to pay benefits to men who are injured, and to ask 
leposits from them? 

Mr. Tobin. It takes that rebellious spirit out of them. There is not enough 
if them there that is not depending on that to be independent enough to get con- 
litions there that are coining to them, to eliminate some of the impositions that 
ire put on them. 

Mr. Busier. Supposing I was paying 10 cents a week into that fund, that 
vould be pretty cheap industrial insurance, would It not? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Would that tie me down in my job so, or break my spirit of inde¬ 
pendence, that I would hesitate to relinquish that 10 cents a week that I had 
paid in, and take another job, or whatever I had paid in, if I would take it back 
■vith interest at 3.65 per cent? 

Mr. Tobin. I don't know you, but I know the men who work there, and I 
mow men, as a rule, ami I know it has a lot of influence over them, a lot of 
ufluence. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any trade agreements in any of those larger plants 
vlth any of the unions in the metal trades? 

Mr. Tobin. Not with our organization. 

Mr. Busier. With any organization that you know of? 
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Mr. Tobin. I believe some of them have. 

Mr. Busier. What ones? 

Mr. Tobin. Pattern makers, possibly, and the machinists have, but our trade 
has none. 

Mr. Busier. To what do you attribute the failure of the strike at the Baldwin 
plant in 1010? 

Air. Tobin. To what do I attribute the failure of the strike? 

Mr. Busier. Yes? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, It was a case of the Baldwins letting a fellow sit down and 
let their hair grow long and starve to death—their wives and children—that 
terror and torture that they try to inflict in all such cases—13 weeks. 

Mr. Busier. It was a case of starve put, then? 

Mr. Toiiin. Case of starve out. A case of bringing all classes of men Into 
the city here and Idling their shops with anything tiiey could get hold of. 

Mr. 15 1 suck. You say they brought in outside men? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. There were not enough men in Philadelphia to fill those places, 
then ? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; they did not got many Philadelphians; they had so many 
that were loyal—some Keystoners—that they put gold buttons on and put a 
badge so that everybody would know them. 

Mr. Busier. So that everybody would know them? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Was that—to wear a loyal badge of the Baldwin plant—a popu¬ 
lar thing In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Tobin. I don't think so. 

Commissioner ( i'Connki.e. Mr. Tobin, you say you worked for the Baldwin 
Co. about 14 years? 

Mr. Toiun. About 12 years. 

Commissioner O’Co.nnei.l. Tw r elve years? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner o’Connfjx. In the making of contracts with the men, are the 
men taken into confidence to the extent of dickering upon a price of a contract 
at all? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. Y’ou are given this; take this; do it or somebody else 
will tio it. 

Commissioner O’Connfxl. If a contract is given to you to-day for a job, say, 
paying $100, and that contract is finished, next month you get a similar con¬ 
tract -the same work, job exactly the same. Is there another price set upon 
it then? Is it liable to he less or more? 

Mr. Toiun. No, sir; that is not practiced. The evolution of the work lias 
given tlie opportunity of changing the price. The only way lliat will operate 
is by giving it to another man who does not know the price of it. 

Commissioner <>'< 'onnei.i.. Supposing there is a contract for $1,000 and it is 
found that the contractor in that case makes 25 per cent over ids rate-- 

Mr. Tobin (interrupting). Tl is not operated tlmt way. 

Commissioner O’Connet.i.. Let me cite a case. 

Mr. Toiun. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And it is found that lie is malting in excess of 
what tlie company thinks is a fair rate. You say, instead of decreasing the 
rate, they are liable to split tlie contract up into four or five contracts? 

Mr. Tobin. Y'es. 

Commissioner ( i'Connei.l. And instead of having one contractor, there may 
be four or live contractors having that llte next time? 

Mr. Toiun. 1 want to say in Baldwin's tlie contractors are a little bit wiser 
than that. When tlie money runs a little high they have relatives around and 
they are brought around to help carry it home. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you lnid a contract paying $1,000, and in that 
contract there was $200 made over tlie price of the contract, would you divide 
that $200 with the men that wore working under you, or would you keep it 
yourself as contractor? 

Mr. Tobin. Tlie limn that works under you—you give him a rate of pay. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

' Mr. Tobin. If he is working by the day rate, you give him three or four dol¬ 
lars a day, whatever the case may be. He does not care how much you make, 
but you must look out for yourself. If your price runs too high, if your wages 
run too high as a contractor, your prices are cut down. What you make you 
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■will get, but your prices are cut down; and In order to save your being cut 
down, as I said a while ago, you will get your relatives to carry the other part 
of it home for you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What I want to find out. Mr. Tobin, is whether I 
am working for you as contractor and working as a dayman, and you make 
$200 above the day rate you pay your men; do 1 get any part of that? 

Mr. Tortn. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connki l. Mr. Johnson said yesterday that he was not quite 
sure of that, as I understand it now; but where is the possibility for the work¬ 
ingmen to earn greater pay if lie does not enjoy part of the profits of the con¬ 
tractor? 

Mr. Tobin. I will cite a case: Contractors get so much for daywork. What¬ 
ever the price of the tire is, he charges that for daywork. He gets so much a 
piece for every piece of work lie turns out It is not given to him in a lump 
sum. If his prices run too high and he lias done sonic* daywork, he will do it 
for nothing—leave it go for nothing—or he will turn it to some of the work¬ 
men, so that he keeps his prices down where it was. 1 asked a contractor one 
time, I said, “You have made more money than you are able to draw; why 
don’t you divide that with your men?” lie said, “ If I do it this week 1 will 
have to do it next week. If I give them $25 this week and the next week they 
get $20, they would want to know why they did not get it this week, and they 
will want it.” He will give it to any company for nothing first. 

Commissioner OVonneil. Air. Johnson said yesterday—we have it here in 
the record—Mr. Weinstoek asked Mr. Johnson yesterday: 

“Acting Chairman Wkinntock. Now, you give them credit for that work at 
particular prices? 

“Mr. Johnson. In effect, he is a small proprietor. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; and you give him credit for that work at 
the piecework rate and lie pays his men at the hourly rate, and then there is a 
division of the surplus? 

“Mr. Johnson. That surplus is divided.” 

You say that is not so—the surplus is not divided? 

Mr. Tortn. No, sir; he gives me a job to do; lie says, “Tobin, here is an 
order for 25 sets of radius bars to make. You make 25 sets. They are $7 a 
piece.” Now, I get $7 a piece for every one of them I make. It is none of my 
business what lie makes. If he gets $10 a piece for it, that is his business; I get 
none <»i that. If T am working on such work and he says, “ I will pay you $4 
a day,” he pays me $4 a day, irrespective of what lie makes; if lie made $1,000 a 
day he would not give me more than $4 a day. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no printed schedule or anything published 
or posted as to the prices paid in the Baldwin establishment? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Nobody knows, prior to the time a contract is given 
him, what the price is going to he or what it wus formerly for a similar 
contract? 

Mr. Tobin. Unless yon did the business yourself. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Only tlie indhidunl who had that contract before 
would know 7 the price that was paid upon it? 

Mr. Tortn. That is right; that is the only one who would know 7 . I want to 
say something else here. Mr. Johnson said yesterday the average age of his 
employees is 26 years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Averages are an impossibility. 

Mr. Tobin. Well, this was their average age. \ want to call the attention of 
the commission to tlie fact that I believe that is a little bit high, because a 
gray-halred man has very little show in Baldwin’s. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, Mr. Johnson said yesterday that for 10 years 
the wages showed an average increase of about 20 per cent. What, in your 
opinion, lias been the increased production of the men in that period of time? 

Mr. Tobin. One hundred per cent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is that the result of improved tools and methods 
and machinery, or is it taken out of the hide of the workmen? 

Mr. Tobtn. Taken out of the hide of the men. In our department, in the 
blacksmith shop, there is no improvement in doing blacksmith work. When yot^ 
do a job on a blacksmith fire and on an anvil there is no way of doing it 
except by heat and tools, and there is no tools that can help you unless you 
make dies; and where it is possible to make dies they do it on their trip 
hammers. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-51 
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Commissioner O’Connell. There seems to he a very great fluctuation In the 
number of people employed In the Baldwin plant during these 10 years, running 
all the way from 6,500 to 19.500, which was the maximum. Are there any 
methods adopted whereby an employee who is laid off has his seniority? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Last employed or the first employed? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To he reemployed first? 

Mr. Tobin. No, sir; the nearest relation is kept on longest. The fellow that 
is nearest the contractor. If there is an order to lay off some men, men In the 
blacksmith shop, the contractor picks his men. 

Commissioner O’Connki.i.. The contractor does the laying off? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir; and if he has men who have been any way independent, 
or anything like that, they go. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does he reemploy, or does that go to the general 
office? 

Mr. Toiiin. At that time they reemployed. The contractor In some instances 
reemploys, brings a man in and puts him to work, and tells the boss, “I put 
that fellow to work, bill no advantage in an employment office." 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. You say there is no more standard wage? 

Mr. Tobin. The wage is anything a man can be employed for. A man working 
piecework might make $10 one week and $25 the next. In reemploying men 
there, if a man does not go Irnek to the department where he was working and 
tries to get into some other department, the man who is in Hint department 
can go down and have him discharged—have him put off—because lie has not. 
come back to where he had left, if Ids conditions were not satisfactory there 
where lie left. And it was stated here yesterday that they never have any 
alliance with any other industry. I have in my mind a strike that took place 
out In the Brill Car Works- 

Acting Chairman Weinktock (interrupting). Pardon me, Mr. Tobin, but our 
time is exceedingly limited, and wo think we can make better progress if you 
will coniine your answers to the question. 

Mr. Tobin. All right; but let me put this through. In the Brill Car Works 
they hail a strike, and some of the men went to the Baldwin Works and ob¬ 
tained employment at the Baldwin Works. As soon as they were found 
there—that tiie Brill people found him there—tlie Baldwin people discharged 
him. 

Acting Chairman Weinhtock. Mr. Delano wishes to ask you some questions. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Tobin, do you have any benefit organization or 
insurance organization connected with the blacksmiths’ organization? 

Mr. Tobin. We had, hut we have taken it out. 

Commissioner Delano. Any savings department, or anything? 

Mr. Tobin. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. What proportion of the work in the blacksmiths’ 
shop is done under the contract system? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, ail of it, 1 might say. 

Commissioner Lennon. Practically ail of it. Is that true as to other depart¬ 
ments. do you think? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. It was stated one time that the man who unloads coal, the 
man who unloads iron, the man who cuts the iron, the man who delivers the 
iron—that from the unloading of the coal and from the unloading of the iron 
to tiie delivery of the locomotive that it was all done under contract by piece¬ 
work. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, as I remember flip statement of Mr. Johnson 
regarding the pay under the contract system, it was tills: That the contract 
was made for a certain job—perhaps a thousand dollars. The contractor pays 
the (hiy wage or a piece wage to those that are working in connection with him. 
When‘tiie contract is finished, if it is found that the piece price which applies 
to this job comes to more money than the contract price, tids additional money 
is paid to the contractor. Is that rigid? 

Mr. ToniN. To the contractor; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. And that then the contractor has to divide this addi¬ 
tional money with the people under him who have helped to carry out the 
contract? 

Mr. Tobin. No; that is not so. 

Commissioner Lennon. You deny that? 
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Mr. Tobin. No; the man gets the price for doing the job, and if the con¬ 
tractor loses money he gets that price. But I will tell you, in order to under¬ 
stand this plainly, the drawing comes out of the drawing room and It is brought 
down and is a new piece of work, and it is brought down to the contractor that 
is doing that kind of work, and he looks at it and has a little conference with 
the foreman, and the price is fixed there—the price on that one particular job. 
It may be $1 or it may be $25 or it may be that he says, “ Well, we will do one 
and see what we can do it for,” or they will iigure there what kind it is and 
put a price on it right there. But then that price is between them. The man 
does not get that price at all; the man gets the price that the contractor—he 
gets you the job, and you go ahead and do It. And if he sees that he is not 
coining out on it he can go and have an addition put on the price; but if he 
sees you are not going to come out on it, all right; he is not interested in you 
at all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, in regard to this surplus, if there is any, under 
that contract, do you deny that that is divided among the men under the con¬ 
tract? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now, Mr. Johnson, as I remember his testimony, 
stated that if it was found that the Job cost more than the piece price that the 
contractor had to make good the difference? 

Mr. Tobin. He does. 

Commissioner Lennon. He does? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, do the men have to share in that? 

Mr. Tobin. I have only reference to the blacksmith shop. Now, I believe in 
the truck siiop they hid for so many trucks there, or something of that kind— 
I don't know; but T only know about tin* blacksmith shop. T know in the black¬ 
smith shop there the prices are h> the piece, so much a piece, and not in hulk; 
and if he makes more Ilian he thinks he ought to draw, why, he won’t put it 
in. He will leave the work go out without getting paid for it, or something of 
that kind. He don’t give it to the men. 

Commissioner Lennon. You made the statement a few minutes ago that 
wages In Philadelphia were $4 a day and for the same work in New York $7.50. 
Do you mean by daywork or by piecework? 

Mi Tobin. Daywork. 

Commissioner Lennon. For daywork? 

Mr.*T obin. Y'es. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Mr. Tobin, you testified that while wages have 
increased 20 per cent in 10 years the productivity of the men has increased a 
hundred per cent? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. And does that apply to the plant generally, or 
Just to the blacksniithing department? 

Mr. Tobin. To the blacksmithing department. 1 don’t know anything about 
the rest of the plant. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, now, you also stated, if I understood you 
correctly, that during those 10 years there had been no labor-saving devices 
introduced into the blacksmithing shop? 

Mr. Tobin. There has been in the blacksmith shop, hut not to the blacksmith 
fire. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, the blacksmith to-day, then, pro¬ 
duces about a hundred per cent more than lie did 10 years ago? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Despite the fact he has no labor-saving ma¬ 
chinery? 

Mr. Tobin. That is it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would it not seem, then, ttyit 10 years ago 
the blacksmith was only giving 50 per cent of efficiency? 

Mr. Tobin. No. Well, you might say that, but the blacksmith in his position 
now in Baldwin’s runs two jobs, he does two jobs instead of one; while the 
blacksmith heretofore would put a piece of iron In the fire and leave one piece 
in, to-day he will put four pieces in and he will work two fires; while one Is 
getting hot he Is working at the other. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What did you used to do? 

Mr. Tobin. One fire. 
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Acting Chairman Wkin stock. And what <lkl you do while that iron was get¬ 
ting hot? 

Mr. Town. He rested so he could work it when it got hot. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. So, in other words, he is kept continuously at 
work in place of intermittently? 

Mr. Tobin. That is it. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You were present yesterday when Mr. Johnson 
testified ? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Lot me refresh your memory on this point and 
ask your point of view on it. The question was put to Mr. Johnson: 

“ Doubtless you ha\e reached the conclusion of not dealing with organized 
labor or not recognizing organized labor as a result ot carotid thought and con¬ 
sideration, and the commission would be very glad to know what were the 
reasons that led you to reach the conclusion that it was not wise for you to do 
collective bargaining and to recognize organized labor and to deal with organ¬ 
ized labor? 

“ Mr. Johnson. I belie\e that organized labor levels downward. We believe 
that it deprives the earnest ambitious hoy of a chance to rise out of liis posi¬ 
tion. 

“ Q. In other words, you think it makes for the dead level?—A. I think it 
makes for the dead level, and we Hunk that it destroys ambition and initiative. 

“ Q. For that reason primarily perhaps, and doubtless there are oilier reasons 
that you may want to suggest?—A. We belie\e that it is impossible in a union¬ 
ized shop, in a shop having organized labor, to reach the eiliciency which is 
possible under nonunion labor; that is. where the employer is free to deal with 
each employee in individual bargaining." 

Now, we will he verj glad Indeed, Mr. Tobin, as a representative of organized 
labor, to got your point of mow on Mr. Johnson’s .statement? 

Mr. Tobin. Well, in the first place 1 want to state that the Baldwin Loco¬ 
motive Works did deal with organized labor for a year, and they left the com¬ 
mittee of organized labor and agreed to meet them once a month and take up 
the grievances that were in the shops, hut when organized labor was about de¬ 
veloping itself there and started to bring out the conditions that existed in 
Baldwin’s and called it to the attention of tin* managers, the Baldwin people 
found themselves stronger than the union from the fact that the work was 
getting slack, and the utterances of Mr. Yaulklane, the manager or tin* superin¬ 
tendent at that time of the works, in telling the committee that a year ago 
when you wont on strike I needed you, but to-day I don’t need you, and the 
discharging of men who had gi\en tlie best of their son lees there and were 
valuable men to the company brought about the position that they occupy to¬ 
day, because the union went there and insisted that bosses’ sons should not lie 
promoted to contractors; that men of merit, men of ability, of the rank should 
be picked out for those purposes. The Baldwin people would not agree with us. 
When we brought to the attention of the Baldwin people the case of one con¬ 
tractor who was paying his son .$35 or $10 a week as an apprentice hoy—lie 
was rsBed in the Baldwin ollice as an apprentice hoy, and for over a year he 
had been taking home $35 a week because the father was making too much 
money—they discharged that man and they discharged his son, but as soon 
as ever the men went on strike lie was put hack in his old position again; this 
here contractor was given the contract that he had been discharged from, 
sanctioning the condition that existed there before and exists there to-day. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That doesn’t quite touch the point. 

Mr. Tolun. I know' it doesn't, but it is a part of it. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. The point is this, Mr. Johnson in his state¬ 
ment said that his experience made it clear to him that unionism makes for 
tlie dead level. We want ro get your point of view on that. 

Mr. Tobin. My point of view is that it does not make for a dead level. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. You dispute that? 

Mr. Tobin. They do make for a minimum, but they don’t make for a maxi¬ 
mum for anybody, nor don’t retard anybody; but they don’t stand for dis¬ 
crimination, either. They believe that the oldest man in point of service—the 
man that has given the best of his life to a corporation—should have more 
consideration than a man who has given a week or a month, or a man who is 
just beginning life, and they believe that he ought to have—and they believe 
that a practical man should have charge of mechanics, not a novice, not a 
clerk of an office, or not a plumber over blacksmiths or a butcher over ma- 
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chtnists, or a baker over machinists, but a practical machinist and a practical 
blacksmith over those men; not because he is somebody’s son or somebody’s 
relative and he has got somebody to fall back on and you are afraid to resent 
anything he says, or if he puts a price on a job you are a Ira id to say anything 
because his father is the boss. 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. In other words, as I understand it, Mr. Tobin, 
the union lixes a minimum wage and not a maximumV 

Mr. Tobin. Fixes a minimum, not a maximum. 

Acting Chaiinian Weinstock. It sajs that no man shall be paid less than a 
certain amount, but it puts no strings on him as to how much more he can 
make? 

Mr. Tobin. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkjnstock. It does not stand for limited output? 

Mr. Tobin. It does not stand tor limited output ; no. It does not stand for 
piecework, nor it does not stand for the bonus system, nor it does not stand 
for taking tin* last drop of blood that is in a man. They consider a man at least 
equal to a beast, but if jmi lia\e a nice horse you will not put him in a race 
two days in succession, but jou are working the man under the bonus system 
1500 days ti year without any compunction. 

Acting Chairman \W in stock. Well, here, working side by side, Mr. Tobin, 
the union has fixed a $3 wage ns the minimum, and I as employer think that 
the other man is worth 25 emits jl da> more or 50 tents a da\ more, and rather 
than lose him I pay that premium—I pay that above tlie minimum. Will the 
union stand for that or will the union demand that e\ery man thereafter shall 
got $2 25 or $2 50 a day? 

Mr. Tobin. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it true, as it is sometimes alleged by tin* 
opponents of organized Inner, that if a man (hires make himself worth moie 
than the minimum it Immediately antagonizes every oilier union man? Is 
that true? 

Mr. Tobin. No; that is not Iruo. The facts are these that the employer 
takes advantage of the minimum and it is the maximum with him 

Acting Chairman Wkinvjock. That the minimum becomes the maximum? 

Mr. Tobin. With him; ,\es. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That lit 4 never pays the men more than the 
minimum rate? 

Mr Tobin. Only on very rare occasions, when lie is forced to do it to retain 
that man. We establish si minimum rate, and that is their maximum no matter 
w'hat his merit is, and they get the man for that, tlie union guarantees the men 
for that and that is satisfactory to the union, and it makes the maximum. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, to sum up you make two points: First, 
that organized labor does not make for the dead level? 

Mr. Tobin. No; it does not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That organized labor has no objections to a 
man making himself worth more and receiving more than the minimum which 
was fixed by the union? 

Mr. Tobin. They are only too glad to see him doing it, because it brings the 
lower man along with him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I notice, Mr. Tobin, a pronounced contlict of 
testimony between yourself and Mr. Johnson on the question of the treatment 
of union men. Now t , your testimony was to (lit 4 effect Unit union men are dis¬ 
criminated against at the Baldwin Works. Here is Mr. Johnson’s testimony: 

“ Q. You operate what I presume is generally called an open shop?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

“ Q. Well, now r , if I should come to your works wearing a union button, how 
would that affect my chances of getting a job if I was otherwise fit?—A. It 
would not a fleet it at all. 

“ Q. It w'ould not ?—A. No, sir. 

“Q. You don’t discriminate, then, because T happen to he a union man?— 
A. No. But if after you were employed we then found you were inefficient, 
you would not stay. 

“ Q. Poes the application that I wmuld he called upon to fill out ask the 
question whether or not I am a union man?—A. I don’t think it does. I can’t 
answer that. 1 will produce an application.” 

Now, you see there is a direct conflict of statement between yourself and Mr. 
Johnson on that point. 
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Mr. Tobin. Well, if I was driven the opportunity I could fill this hull with 
men who had given good service there. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know whether the applications ask the 
question whether a man is union or not? 

Mr. Tobin. I have tried to get one, hut I don’t believe they get out of the 
office. 

Commissioner O'Connku. And do you know men in their employment who 
have been asked that? 

Mr. Tobin. 1 am ashamed to say t am afraid to talk to a man looking for 
a position there, so is every other man known to have union activities. Any 
man identified with a union can not work there. I know positively that a 
anion man can not work there, and that I hey have been told so. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. If the Baldwin Works became unionized, if 
the management should decide to unionize the Baldwin Works, for example, 
would such unionism interfen* with their contract system, their present con¬ 
tract system? 

Mr. Tobin. Not necessarily : no 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They could operate the contract system under 
union conditions? 

Mr. Tobin. Yes; they could operate it to better advantage because the com¬ 
mittees in the shop would show them where the men were trimming them, were 
doing them. U would he to their interest to operate a union shop there. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Were trimming whom** 

Mr. Tobin. Trimming the company. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then they were doing that at the expense of 
the company and not at the expense of the men*' 

Mr. Tobin. They are doing it merely at tin* expense of the company, yes; 
and at the expense of the men, too. If a contractor gets a—these are some 
instances: Very often he gives you a job to do, be tells you what be wants 
and how many be wants, and be makes a mistake, you have done twice as 
many as you ought to have done or what is needed. The contractor won’t 
pay for them. The men that are under him have to pay for them, and if it 
comes along again and they need them again then the contractor will get tin* 
benefit of it in all cases, lie is not the loser; he has got a sure thing all the 
time. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is all, Mr. Tobin, thank you very much 

Mr. Bus tick. Will Mr. Barba take tin* stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM P. BARBA. 


Mr. Busier. Blouse slate your name in full for the purpose of the record 

Mr. Barba. William P. Barba. 

Mr. Busikk. What position do you occupy, Mr Barba? 

Mr. Barba. Manager of Midvale Steel Co.. Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busikk. Wlmt does this plant manufacture? 

Mr. Barba. Special products in steel, railroad material, ordnance material, 
guns, projectiles, armor plate, automobile steels, special forgings for the con¬ 
struction of all kinds of heavy machinery: in general, heavy special steel 
products. 

Mr. Busikk. And about how many men do you employ in normal times? 

Mr. Barba. That is a little difficult question to answer, because one would 
have to fix what normal times represent, or what represents normal times. 

Mr. Busikk. Well, running at maximum capacity? 

Mr. Barba. Five thousand five hundred men. 

Mr. Busikk. And bow many do you employ or what is your minimum in 
periods of industrial depression? 

Mr. Barba. We are at our lowest point in the payroll of yesterday, with 
3,725 men, 

Mr. Busikk. How are the men employed? Have vou an employment bureau’ 

Mr. Barba. We have an employment bureau to which every man applies when 
he seeks employment. 

Mr. Busikk. Does this employment bureau assign the men to the different 
departments? 

Mr. Barba. No. A man may apply for employment and he will find at once 
whether there is a requisition In the employment bureau for the kind of labor 
that he seeks to offer. For instance, a sign will be posted that to-day we need 
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machinists, or machinists’ helpers, or laborers, etc., down the line. The requi¬ 
sitions each (lay to the employment bureau from the heads of the depart¬ 
ments specify what men they want and their general character. A man offering 
is then brought into touch with the superintendent of that department even 
before he sees the foreman under whom he is to work. That superintendent 
is a trained man who is responsible to the manager’s ollice for the conduct of 
his portion of the business. He will then seek out the fitness of the applicant 
and. if he measures up to the requirements, he wilt then be physically examined 
for any major defects which would interfere with the safety of his employment; 
for instance, a man with an incipient rupture or anything of that sort would at 
once be spotted and told how best to cure the disease from which he might he 
suffering, after which time he might again apply for employment, llut wo seek 
not to employ a man physically unfit for his own benefit as well ns for the 
benefit of the men working beside him whose physicinl safety depends upon the 
physical integrity of each and every employee. If he passes the examination 
of the surgeon who is always on duly every hour of every day, the man is then 
sent to the foreman of the shop under whom he is supposed to work. If then 
that practical foreman finds this man is again perfectly fit, he is put to work 
the following day. 

Mr. Busier. Now, docs the employment bureau cooperate or receive com¬ 
munications from any central body of employers? 

Mr. Bauiia. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Busier. I><> you belong to any association to which other manufacturers 
either in Philadelphia or any national association, belong—manufacturers in 
your line? 

Mr. Barkv. We have refrained from membership in every organization which 
could in any way be construed as united to operate collectively In any such 
direction. When we found, for instance, that the National Association of 
Manufacturers was taking methods which we did not approve, we at once 
severed our membership with that organization, even though our dues were 
paid ahead for a year. And at present the only organizations of that kind 
with winch we ha\e any affiliations are the Railway Business Association, 
which in no way affects anything that touches employment of labor. When it 
does, wo shall consider severing our membership even with it. 

Mr. Busier. Of course you "keep a list of your own; that is, the employees 
win have worked in the plant, your employment bureau I suppose does that? 

M». Barba. Yes. 

Mr. Busii' k. Keep records on every man who has worked there? 

Mr. Basra. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And any applicant, of course, who applies for a position in your 
plant is investigated in your own records? 

Mr. Barba. Yes. That Is, if lie has ever been employed by us his record is 
looked u]), and if satisfactory he is permitted to be reemployed. 

Mr. Busier. If a man should come to your employment bureau and say be 
hud worked at Baldwin’s or the New York Ship Building (Jo., does the employ¬ 
ment bureau direct an inquiry to either of those plants concerning tins man’s 
record? 

Mr. Bauiia. You are speaking now of mechanics and similar employees? 

Mr. Busier. Yes; mechanics. 

Mr. Bariia. We make no such inquiries. 

Mr. Buster. Is there any organization amongst the mechanics at your plant-— 
any labor organization? 

Mr. Barba. Our plant is an absolute open shop. There is no single trade in 
the number of trades that we employ that we know to he organized, hut we do 
know that there are quantities of union men employed in our works beside 
other men doing similar work who are not union men. I can instance that best 
by referring to our force of pattern makers, many of whom are union men, and 
again many of whom are not union men, working under exactly similar condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Busier. You say that you severed your connection with the National 
Association of Manufacturers. For wlmt reason was that? 

Mr. Barba. For the same reason that we severed our connection with the 
National Foundrymen's Association. They sought to use collective means to 
influence a group of employers with reference to labor and labor matters. 
We prefer to be absolutely independent from any such association. 

Mr. Busier. Well, to be specific, was it because they proposed what you con¬ 
sidered was a blacklist? 
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Mr. Bakha. No; no blacklist: was ever proj»ose<l to me by any organization. 

Mr. Busier. What was this attitude? 

Mr. Barba. They thought to call a meeting, which meeting, I believe, was 
held—I can not give you the exact facts now, because It has been a number of 
years hack, and my memory is not clear on it—to discuss the whole question 
of labor and its attitude toward manufacturers In general. We declined to he 
represented and withdrew our membership 

Mr. Busier. As a large employer of labor, you know generally what attitude 
they took as the result, of that conference? 

Mr. It a hi: \. I do not ; we censed receiving any reports. 

Mr. Busier. What proportion of your men are skilled workmen? 

Mr. Barba. Skilled workmen In the direction recognized, the mechanical 
trades, anil of similar trades not usually classed as skilled trades, such as 
forge men, rollers, the., it would Cheer—I can only approximate, hut I should 
sav 150 per cent of our men. 

Mr. Busier. And where is this supply recruited from? For Instance, you say 
you have some 3.000 men now; that at times you might employ 5,000. I sup¬ 
pose that when things are dull with you they are generally dull with the other 
big plants here in Philadelphia, such as Baldwin’s, the New York Shipbuilding 
Co., and Cramp’s; am 1 correct in that? 

Mr. Barba. In general we lollow the trend of the condition of business ; yes. 

Mr. Busier. Now, then, when jour business picks up there is generally a 
revival ail around, and that means that (here is a practical doubling of the 
numbers of mechanics emplojed in these big concerns in Philadelphia, which 
will run up into the thousands. Where does this supply come from? 

Mr. Barba. 'The men who tire at present laid off seek to return to their em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr. Busier. During periods of depression in Philadelphia alone there are 
thousands of skilled mechanics who are here waiting for the time when busi¬ 
ness picks up? 

Mr. Bums. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Busier. What effect has that on the labor market here? Has that a 
tendency to cheapen labor? 

Mr. Barba. It would have a tendency to cheapen labor, if you deemed it wise 
to have labor cheapened. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what is jour attitude on that sub loot? 

Mr. Barba. Our attitude to it. has been not to cheapen labor or to allow it to 
he cheapened. 

Mr. Busier. How do Ihe wages you pay compare with (lie wages paid in 
other large centers in similar industries? 

Mr. Barba. Well, as compared with Other large industries in other cities, 
except where arlilleial conditions exist, such as in Washington, we believe we 
pay higher wages than any other except New York. 

Mr. Busier. Wind do you mean by arlitieial conditions? 

Mr. Barba. Well, the conditions of employ ment, such as exist at Washington, 
you know. 

Mr. Busier. You sav' artificial conditions prevail there? 

Mr. Bvunv. I do. 

Mr. Busier. To what do joit attribute that? 

Mr. Barba. They are (iovernment employees; they operate under conditions 
that do not exist in ordinary industrial establishments open to competition with 
the world. 

Mr. Busier. 1 understand they work an eight-hour day, for instance? 

Mr. Barba. So do we on similar work. 

Mr. Busier. That is. on Government work? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. But on general work you work the 10-hour day? 

Mr. Barb\. With certain exceptions, yes: there are certain lines of produc¬ 
tion in our plant where the conditions of labor are quite severe, notably, In 
the ease of the men forging under big hammers; and a number of years ago, 
long before the eight-hour agitation by the United States Government, and its 
statutes, we put all these gangs on eight-hour turns, solely for the benefit of 
the men’, and with the ultimate object of getting a steady, uniform production 
throughout the whole day of 24 hours, working three eight-hour shifts, when 
there is sufficient work in the country to warrant it. 

Mr. Busier. Then, as I understand it, where competition does not Interfere 
you give the men as favorable hours as in other places? 
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Mr. Barra. Quito so. 

Mr. Busier. Would you bo In favor of a national law, If such a law worn 
possible, whioli would create a minimum wage and an eight-hour day which 
would put you on a basis of equality with all competitive plants, and which 
would enable you to pay more—or to pay the present scale of wages for an 
eight-hour day? 

Mr. Barra. Absolutely; and to-day we are suffering from the absence of 
exactly such a law. To-day, with a portion of our men obliged to work eight 
hours, we have naturally been compelled—although little compulsion was neces¬ 
sary—we at once voluntarily did it—to put all of the men m those shops on eight 
hours’ work in the place of ten, with the result that the proportion of wages 
paid In, for instance, No. I machine shop, on work on which we are obliged to 
work eight hours, is only about one-sixth of the total wages paid in the shop, 
the other five-sixths of those wages wo have been obliged to put on an eight- 
hour basis and suffer from the loss of a low-selling cost by reason of that live- 
sixths of the wages in that particular shop. 

Mr. Bijsiek. Then your idea is that large employers of labor would welcome 
an eight-hour day if that wen* made universal and every one was put on a 
basis of absolute equality? 

Mr. Barr\. I can not answer for other large employers of labor, because, as 
[ have already indicated, we refrain purposely from assodalmg ourselves in 
certain groups. Blit for our own company, we unquestionably would welcome 
a uimersal eight-hour day, provided all our competitors are put on a level basis 
with us in every State in the Union. We would then, of course, have to suffer— 
seriously suffer—in endeavoring to sell our products out of this country, be¬ 
cause an eight-hour day does not prevail anywhere else. 

Wage scales abroad in no souse compare with ours, and to-day we are com¬ 
pelled to forego selling quantities of our o\orproduction in this particular 
period, because we can not meet the selling prices originating in Europe In 
some establishments. 

Mr. Busier. What lias been your experience as to the eight-hour day as to 
the quantity of work turned out? Does it represent SO per cent or a higher per 
cent of the work turned out than that of (lie 10-hour day? 

Mr. Barra. In operations requiring heavy physical labor of a man such as I 
instanced as a special case, the amount of work per hour has been uniform for 
the 'hole eight hours; whereas in the 10-hour day that work was never uniform 
during the last hour, or possibly two hours of the day. Therefore, those gangs 
are able to turn out a better production for the whole of eight, hours than they 
were for the last eighth of an ordinary 10-lnmr day. 

Now, in the mechanical jobs, such as the machine-shop work, where a man 
really does little work, all ho lias to do is to set a piece and see to it that the 
machine does the work, there is absolutely no increased production in eight 
hours over tin* early production of «S hours of the 10-hour day; absolutely none. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat method do you employ in your plant toward the redress 
of grievances by employees in the case of a claimed wrongful discharge? 

Mr. Barra. In the first place, since you mention discharge, the number of 
discharges is, we hope, small. We do not believe in discharging men except for 
very gross breaches of conduct. We do not believe in discharging a man for 
spoiled work. Most of our discharges are for the abuse of liquor, appearing 
in the works under the influence of liquor, for perhaps quarreling or lighting, 
which is a very small proportion, and practically never for spoiled work. 
So that 1 may say that no efficient man is ever discharged for any such 
reasons. We "do discharge a man who might be employed and who. after 
a sufficient length of time in our employ, has developed total insufficiency 
for a job for which he is in any way fitted. We believe it to be good economy 
for us and for liim to discharge a man for whom we have no place with refer¬ 
ence to bis fitness or efficiency. It never pays, even for the man, to be held in 
a position of such character that his fitness is below its requirements. 

Mr. Busier. A man wiio is getting along in years, who has given you what 
jou consider loyal service, ami he, by reason of age, reaches that point of 
physical unfitness, do you make any provision for him as a reward for faith¬ 
ful service? 

Mr. Barra. lie is continued in our employ as long as he is able to come to 
the works. When he is physically unable to get within the gates lie is pen¬ 
sioned off, and receives his pension each week. We discharge no faithful 
servant by reason of advancing age or disability. 

Mr. Busier. What does your pension amount to? 
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ing outside of the day rate absolutely guarantees him his day rate. If the 
total number of hours required to produce it falls within the number of hours 
covered by his day rate he gets one-half of the saving in wages. For instance, 
if the job is one which at Ids day rate requires 40 hours, and lie does it In 30 
hours, he gets 5 hours additional; he gets 3f> hours instead of 30. 

Mr. Busier. That is, if he saved 20 hours off of a 50-hour job he gets-— 

Mr. Barba (interrupting). He gets 10 of them. 

Mr. Busier. He gets 10? 

Mr. Barba. He gets 10. 

Mr. Busier. But the day rate is guaranteed him? 

Mr. Barba. But the day rate is guaranteed him. 

Mr. Busier. What has been your experience since the installation of these 
systems in the increase of output, if any, expressed in percentages? 

Mr. Barba. That is the main difficulty. Each job and each man becomes an 
individual under that system, and it is most difficult to state that. The tend¬ 
ency, of course, is to induce a man to use every Hit of thought in the direction 
of making short cuts to reduce the time, so that he may benefit by any saving 
in tune that results from tlie exercise of his best thoughts. I do not helie\e 
that it is so much the matter of physical labor as it is a matter of thought—of 
Hie best way to roach tire desired end. 

Mr. Buster. Now. let me get that. You say you think that increased elli- 
ciency is attained by more intelligent effort rather than by more fevered 
physical effort? 

Mr. Barha. Entirely so, because so many of these operations are individuals 
and are not what is known as repetition work. 

Mr. Busier. Do you follow the system developed by Taylor, Emerson, or 
any of these well-known systems of scientific management or efficiency? 

Mr. Barba. By no means. As I stated in the beginning, we had at least four 
different systems of premium work in operation. 

Mr. Busier. Were they installed by any of these so-called efficiency men? 

Mr. Barba. None of them. We never have had one of them in our plant. 
Mr. Fred. Taylor was in our employ up to 20 years ago and not since. And 
Mr. Taylor’s developments since that time are somewhat peculiar In character, 
and I can assure you positively that he would not recognize any of his systems 
as in present-day operation in the Midvale Steel Co. 

Mr. Busier. Then, as large employers of labor, you and your associates have 
given these so-called efficiency systems considerable study and have read up or 
even consulted with some efficiency engineers? 

Mr. Barba. We have consulted with no one, though we are aware of all of 
their published work. And I may say it ends there, because our developments 
have been peculiar to our own ends and requirements. 

Mr. Busier. Wherein do they fall short of being any aid to you? 

Mr. Barba. Too much overhead. 

Mr. Busier. You heard Mr. Johnson testify, didn’t you? 

Mr. Barba. No; T was unfortunately not here. 

Mr. Busier. By too much overhead your theory is, is it, that the checkers and 
inspectors and the men who make the tables and studies and the time-clock men 
are nonproducers and make too much of a load for the* actual producer to carry? 

Mr. Baubv. I think a certain amount of all of that is absolutely essential in 
order to secure the shortest way to the production of the work. And much of 
that instruction that Is given the individual workman on the job is an absolute 
essential. But I am convinced, in traveling through quantities of different 
plants in this country, that it has run to an extreme degree. In- many cases 
they surrender themselves absolutely to the so-called efficiency experts. 

Mr. Busier. You said a moment ago that you were an absolute open shop; 
that you did not discriminate, however, against union men? 

Mr. Barba. In no way. 

Mr. Busier. Are you aware that the charge is frequently made that the plant 
does discriminate against union men? 

Mr. Barba. 1 have heard charges made here before the commission this morn¬ 
ing which I have no doubt have been duplicated against us many times, though 
never to my own personal knowledge. 

Mr. Busier. Are you in close touch with your employment department? 

Mr. Barba. You mean myself personally? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr. Barba. No; It is impossible to be in close touch with so many things that 
we have to carry. 
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Mr. Busier. Would the employment department on its own initiative be 
authorized to make any such discrimination? 

Mr. Bakba. That would be corrected if ever learned that it was ever practiced 
in even one instance, because our policy is absolutely opposed to such discrimi¬ 
nation. Wo do not care one speck if our employees when we hire them are 
union or nonunion. What use would it be to us to refuse to hire a man who 
belongs to a union and hire in his place a man who is not a union employee but 
might be two hours later. It is absolutely senseless procedure to discriminate 
at I he gate. 

Mr. Busier. Well, do you discriminate in the plant? 

Mr. Bauba. We do not. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any system of espionage in your plant? 

Mr. Bauba. Absolutely not. I can submit to the commission letters that will 
substantiate that statement. 

Mr. Busier. We \\ould like to have all things that might be of aid to us. 

Mr. Bakba. You may have I lie letters. Among my papers here I liave brought 
ltd tors which passed quite lately on that subject. 

Mr. Busier. II y oil will just tile the letters or copit's of them, Mr. Barba, we 
will appreciate it. 

Mr. Bakba. Very good. We will send copies of the letters to the commission. 
May I read one? 

Mr. Busier. One. 

Mr. Baku “We have Mr. Brown's reply thereto by saying that we are 
entirely out of sympathy with the proposals earned m this letter and hence can 
not entertain them.” 

Mr. Busier. Whom was that letter (o? 

Mr. Bakba. Addressed to the company, and it offered to introduce espionage 
methods. 

Mr. Busier. Whs that from some prmite detective agency? 

Mr. Bakbw Something of the sort. Wo did not see them and received that 
leLtor and wrote that letter in reply, which told them not to write to us again 
on that subject. 

Mr. Busier. Just in passing, do you get many such letters from private 
detective agencies? 

Mr. Barba. We have recehed them only from about two sources, and they 
kept coining, and I stopped it by this method. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever got any such letters from so-called detecti\o 
agents or similar concerns offering to furnish strike breakers in case of strike? 

Mr. Bakba. I can not remember that any of these letters mentioned that. 

Mr. Busier. 1 believe that is all. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Mr. Delano, have you something to ask? 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Barba, 1 understood you to sa\ that you were in 
favor of an eight-hour day if all employers m competition with you were put 
on an equal footing? That is, required to he on an equal footing by an eight- 
hour law. Is that correct? 

Mr. Barba. That is correct. But do not cut it loose from the limitation that 
I put on that, which is that it prevents us from selling our products abroad, 
where we are not on an equal footing. 

Commissioner Delano. It puts you at a further disadvantage? 

Mr. Bakba. An enormous disadvantage, from which wo are suffering this 
year. 

Commissioner Delano. Then do I gather from that statement that if you 
and other manufacturers wore put oil the universal eight-hour day it would In¬ 
crease the cost of production? 

Mr. Barba. It would increase our cost of production by the wages paid, be¬ 
cause the wage earner looks at bis pay envelope and not at his rate per hour. 

Commissioner Delano. Now, Mr. Burba, who would pay that increased cost 
in this country? 

Mr. Bauba. Of course, the consumer. 

Commissioner Delano. The consumer would pay. 

Mr. Bakba. The ultimate consumer. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 want to ask you one other question, which perhaps 
you may not want to answer offhand, but perhaps you could give the com¬ 
mission your views in writing. This commission has beard a great deal of 
testimony, mostly ex parte statements, on the part of the employers and on 
the part of the workers—against labor in some cases—on general questions 
in dispute. But what it is seeking is to answer the questions that Congress 
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has pul to It, to try to seek some means or some machinery for settling dis¬ 
putes between employer and employee and finding what the underlying causes 
are of unrest. Have you any views on that subject, or have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make to this commission that you would be willing to* offer us? 

Mr. Barba. You have asked a question- 

Commissioner Delano. Either now or later. 

Mr. Barba. You have asked a question which has occupied the minds of all 
of us who are in close touch with productive labor through the whole of my 
business experience of many years—covering 35 years in this one connection. 
During that period I have been in many, very many relations with the workmen, 
from the growth of affairs during that period from 4(X) men when I knew 
pretty nearly every man by name until the present time, when we seek to in¬ 
culcate and make operative the principles on which we have been operating 
during tlie whole of that period. Therefore I am not, of course, unprepared 
to discuss your question. 

The conclusion to which we are led by long living with this problem is that 
there is too great chance for misunderstanding between the employer and the 
employee. There is too great chance for loss of the view that their interests 
are absolutely identical. There has been too much misinformation fed out to 
the man who reads the afternoon papers on his way home from work. If these 
papers would tell the whole truth impartially and not seek to boost the circu¬ 
lation by telling colored half-truths of the affairs which occupy the attention 
both of the man who reads it and the man who pays for it by his advertising— 
by the way, we do not advertise—much of this misapprehension of the common 
problems of all labor would not exist. At present my own conviction is that 
it has been fostered and fomented to an undue degree, and that if people were 
educated to a reasonable public use of their individual conscience in the first 
place wo would do collectively what we are all glad to do individually. Every 
workman would feel that his interests lay with his employers ami not against 
them. There is too much erection of class distinction by attempted legislation. 
You can not modify human nature and public opinion by legislation. It should 
he done through close individual education, both of the employer and of the 
employee. They do not now recognize that their interests are alike. There 
is to-day no cooperation of intention between most workmen and most em¬ 
ployers as is evidenced by the organizations on both sides for combative pur¬ 
poses instead of cooperative purposes; and I do not believe legislation is going 
to o!L‘ct the change in the viewpoint, but will crystallize this erection of dis¬ 
tinction between the two classes which should not exist. There should be but 
the one class. The principles on which the Midvale Steel Co. have been 
operating for 40 years have been those. The results have been that we did 
know and do know our men more intimately than we believe is commonly the 
case. The results of that have been a total absence of strikes and disorder with 
one minor exception, which is rather a ludicrous one, and if you do not mind 
I will tell you of the only strike the Midvale Steel Co. ever had in its 40 years 
of experience. It happened in 1800 that our crane operators, operating traveling 
and other cranes, were mostly young men, active and vigorous and fond of 
good sports, and they organized an athletic organization where they had boxing 
matches on Saturday nights. They had one particular match coming out on a 
Wednesday night, and there were 22 of those men came in ready to go to work 
and they got together and said they would not go to work, that they wanted to 
go to the boxing match; and an altercation arose in which those 22 men were 
discharged, and out of that grew the only labor trouble we have had in our 
whole existence. It was soon settled, and we have not had anything of the 
kind since. Nor is there on our part anything except sorrow that there is not 
more work to deal out to the men who are willing to work to-day. They are 
all doing their level best to stand through this clouded period and wait for 
the sun to shine again. During this period I may say that our wages paid our 
men per week have been maintained remarkably well. We have not cut wages. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have not cut either wages nor time? 

Mr. Barba. We have cut time perforce. We are striving to hold our best 
men in our employ (luring these times, hoping that something will come up that 
will enable us to put more of them to work. With that in mind, we are now 
employing at least 500 more men than we are warranted in employing under 
the commercial conditions of to-day, because of our investment in those men in 
their training and ability and equipment, is like an Investment in machines and 
tools, if you like to speak of it that way, and you might just as well break up 
your tools as to break up your organization. 
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Commissioner Delano. Now, Mr, Barba, as I understand your answer, then, 
you would say to this commission that the,remedy is not In legislation. Then 
what N the remedy? Must we say to Congress and to the people that there ia 
no remedy except that the thing must work itself out by the people coming 
to their senses and learning how to get along? 

Mr. Barba. Naturally I speuk from a smaller sphere of experience than does 
to- will the commission when you shall make your report. But I am convinced 
from our own experience and our own study, because it is our business to study 
the movement yf these matters throughout not only the country but the world— 
I am convinced that legislation Is going to aggravate the difficulty through the 
erection of more strongly defined class distinctions between employer and 
employee. I would suggest that any possible legislation have in mind the 
removal of these distinctions rather than their upbuilding, and the promotion 
of the cooperation of intention, which intention is the ultimate good of both 
employer and employee, which I think cun be readied by men who work iu the 
working establishments and by education of both sides. 

Commissioner Delano. That is all. 

Acting Chairman \V linstock. Have you some questions, Mr. O'Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Barba, what is your impression us to dealing 
with your employees individually or collectively—the matter of bargaining as 
to the conditions under which ttiey work, us to their wages, their earnings 
under the various systems which you have in operation, whether their Interests 
can best be taken care of if they were adjusted with the firm or personally, as I 
understand you are now doing? 

Mr. Barba. We have hud, of course, forty-odd years of experience in indi¬ 
vidual bargaining. There is no question hut that we believe in its complete 
success. Its fundamentals lie in creating ari opportunity for a good man to 
earn more with us than lie can with anyone else, with the education and up¬ 
building of the less efficient to a point of greater efficiency, up to their capacity 
for efficiency ; tlie quantity of individual operations that we have to cousider 
as against “ repeal ” operations makes it quite important that we treat with 
these special operations as individuals; and it is difficult to do collective bar¬ 
gaining in individual cases. The making of a pattern, for instance. We believe 
utterly in the creation of the opportunity for every man to earn as much as 
he wisthes to earn, as much as he is able to earn. We make no high limit on 
the amount of money tlint a mechanic earns, and our bargaining with a man is 
an individual contract with him to perform certain work on certain conditions, 
and lie gets the proceeds. 

Commissioner O'Oonnfli. And what part does he get in making the price of 
the article lie works upon? 

Mr. Barba. He takes no part in making the price for the work he is to do 
other than this: That price is considered—its elements resolved and the price 
built up and time note issued to the man. He then goes over it. The rate, 
you understand, is set when the mail gets I lie work to do. That rale is set. for I hilt 
by conference with the foreman and head of the department, etc., whatever 
the machinery may be. The man is then given his order to do that work at 
that price, ami in very many instances the man then and there goes over his 
judgment as to what that piece should pay him and they argue it pro and con, 
and very frequently the rate is altered and it is an agreement individually 
for that Job at that time with that man that he will do that work for so much. 
Once he accepts that order for that rate it becomes in effect, not in fact, a con¬ 
tract with that man. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Suppose he refuses to do tile job for the price set. 

Mr. Barba. Then they argue it out and always roach an agreement. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, suppose the same job comes along in a week 
again. 

Mr. Barba. The revised rate is applied at that time; whatever rate is agreed 
upon is applicable to that job; If, as you say. it comes along iu a week again, the 
revised rate is then offered to the man. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is, every Job that comes along, the new con¬ 
tract Is based upon the experience as to the former? 

Mr. Barba. Do not misunderstand me in Hint. If we take an order for TOO 
pieces and the rate is fixed for the 100 pieces, that governs. But if we take 100 
Individual orders for one piece, then the last rate is used as the basis for the 
new, and If it Is satisfactory to both men and the company that satisfactory 
rate becomes the initial rate for the succeeding order. 
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Commissioner O'Connei.i,. I understood you to say, Mr. Barba, that in speak¬ 
ing about the production in eight hours, that in a machine shop, in the opera¬ 
tion of machines where the mechanic sets the tool and simply watches the 
machine, that your experience is that there has been no Increased production 
[>er hour, because of the reduction of the hours to eight. Is that your opinion 
solely from the watching of your shop, or would you state that opinion gen¬ 
erally? 

Mr. Babba. I would not venture that opinion generally, and it must he taken 
in connection with our own shop in which most of the tools are large, heavy 
tools and the operations running a matter of days perhaps and not a matter 
>f hours. 

Commissioner O' Connect.. As, for instance, operating a lntiie, turning an 
,rticle that requires a day’s operation in a large lathe—the improved sloel 
that ts put Into operation In the matter of turning in the last few years—10 
years—lias the production been increased by reason of that improvement? 

Mr. Barba. Most certainly the production lias been increased there by Un¬ 
employment of new agencies of production. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i,. In your estimation of the amount of production 
you consider, of course, all (lie improved conditions? 

Mr. Barba. The record (lay by day. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. But the absolute amount of work produced by the 
ndividua! in the same method that prevailed 10 years ago has not increased? 

Mr. B\rh\. I think it is fairer to compare just, two years ago when the elght- 
lotir law was made applicable on all the United Slate's Government contracts, 
icglnning January 1, 1913, and compare the product of December, 1912, with 
lie product, of, say, April, 1913. I am not speaking concretely at all, but on 
hose tools that enjoyed that change there is not noticeable to me any amount 
if output In April, 1913, over December, 1912, for the very limiting reason that 
he machinery Is the thing that is doing the work and the amount of the rai- 
Joyce's physical energy per hour is no greater per hour in the eight hours than 
u the 10 hours theretofore. 

Commissioner O’Conniux. So it is a matter of two years we have got to get 
town to that, in your matters of efficiency? Anil we have been told by those 
,vho have been before this commission in the last few months and the Midvale 
Steel Co. has boon often quoted by these efficiency engineers because of*Their 
ifflcieccy. I think Mr. Taylor, for instance. Mr. Emerson, and others who have 
licen before the commission. In that continued effort toward efficiency—still 
Higher efficiency-—have not the machines been speeded up in two years greater 
limn they were two years ago? lias there not been any extension of efficiency 
n that time that would make it possible for the machines to produce more to 
lie same man per hour than two years ago? 

Mr. Barba. Unquestionably there lias been, because improvements are com¬ 
ing all the time, and it can not be measured by years, hut each month; and we 
ire using tills month at Midvale a high-speed steel, superior high-speed steel, 
lo that used there last month ; and 1 lie rales this month for the amount of metal 
to lie improved per unit of time under these conditions are in every respect com¬ 
parable, so far as the work the man is concerned with, to the same conditions 
last month. More metal will be required hy an improvement in tools on ma¬ 
chinery; but again referring to a concrete example of a lathe operation which 
takes one day, when the man and his helper sets that piece at the beginning of 
the operations for the day, if it takes 10 hours or takes 3 hours, his work is 
lone, except watching continually the machine or the piece. And no more is 
required of him to-dny witli improved facilities than was required of him 10 
tears ago with the facilities he then had. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am Intensely interested in this matter, as to 
whether it Is possible for men getting more leisure time and more rest, in other 
words, reducing the hours from 10 to 8, whether it is possible that greater 
production, greater oflieieney can be secured from the individual man because 
if Ills greater rest. Would you, in your own way? 

Mr. Barba. Pick out of the men, Improved machinery, improved skill, and all 
that, what is it that a man does not do that is an Increase or that would not 
give an increase from his own exertions. Stripping it of everything that the 
company has added to its efficiency and its tools and machinery to produce, 
wtiat is there left for the man whereby his production is Increased or decreased? 

Mr. Barba. Let me understand your question a little more fully. Do you 
mean that given a machine, tool, excluding operations where the man’s physical 
effort is Involved, because there is a large distinction there? 
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Commissioner O’Connell. I am taking the minimum of physical effort. That 
is, of ordinary labor. 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. That then resolves itself Into the statement I made a 
few minutes ago. I believe that most efficiency is obtained by careful thought, 
planning, and laying out in bis own mind, in bis own way of the operations 
that are required by his machining sketch, so that he makes as few retrace¬ 
ments, as few miss trips, and as many short cuts to the desired end as it is 
possible to do; and, in the exercise of this function, that an efficient man Is 
superior in his output and in his earning capacity to a less efficient man. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I am intensely interested in that proposition, be¬ 
cause I am free to confess that you are probably the first man of a great man¬ 
agement of a greal institution that. T ha\o heard say that there was not possi¬ 
bility of an increased production for the individual man on the basis of an 
eight-hour day over a longer day. 

Mr. Barba. Lot me get the matter straight before you, sir. I made a dis¬ 
tinction between the operations requiring heavy physical labor. That distinc¬ 
tion speaks for itself. I would not for one moment assume that such operations 
would not he increased in their rate of output per unit of time by reduction 
from 10 hours to 8 hours. That unquestionably is so. 

Lot me make another distinction in your own field of machine work. If 
you take an operation that requires a day's time to complete after the piece 
has been set in the lathe, then my statement that it is the planning and careful 
thought of the man to secure in the least time and with the least effort the 
required end is what expresses real efficiency. The distinction from that could 
he made In a machine operation where 10 units per day were to be put out, 
and it required the man to handle and set and take down each piece in turn, 
that physical effort, lost motions, carelessness of getting his output, etc., would 
result, and there not only the careful thought and planning of the man, but 
his careful attention to the fact that he should lose no moves, makes no false 
moves, comes in, and where he is handling piece after piece in repeat work 
during eight hours, he is unquestionably going to make a larger output per 
hour in eight hours than he will per hour in 10 hours, hilt not in the operations 
where he does not have to rest and simply has to watch his tool and his piece 
performing its work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is one other question. How does an indi¬ 
vidual employee adjust a grievance, if he has one. with your company? 

Mr. Barra. If the individual has a grievance, he comes at once to his foreman 
or to the superintendent or to the manager if he fails below. No grievance is 
allowed to go unadjusted to the entire satisfaction of the man. He may be 
displeased at the decision, hut he is assured of its fairness and that he has 
had a hearing for every grievance that comes up, and they come up not only 
daily, but hourly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So he has a chance to take it up first with his 
foreman, the superintendent, and the manager? 

Mr. Barra. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who lias the final say of the disposition of the 
man’s case, yourself, for instance, as general manager? 

'Mr. Barra. The general superintendent of the plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. His judgment in the matter is a finality? 

Mr. Barra. Yes, sir; lie could appeal behind him to me if lie chose. Such 
a case came up yesterday. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose there are many cases occur in 
which the individual may, because of timidity, fear of going up so high, would 
walk out rather than to take it on to the finality of judgment of the concern? 

Mr. Barra. I am quite satisfied that in our own plant the feeling of ap- 
proachability that we inculcate is such that no man would follow the course 
that you outline. We take special measures to bring the management, meaning 
the general superintendent and myself and others into close touch with the 
workmen, with the leading workmen, and with the foremen. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Barba, do you believe that inefficiency has much 
or little to do with industrial unrest? The inefficiency of workmen? 

Mr. Barba. Your question is capable of an exceedingly broad answer, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, answer it ns you please. 

Mr. Barba. I am going to repeat that I believe that the chief fundamental 
reason for what you term social unrest Is the lack of appreciation of a com¬ 
munity of interest that the employed man should have with his job and with 
his employer. On the equally broad statement that a satisfied body of work- 
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men is the best asset that any manufacturing plant can have, it becomes, 
therefore, a purely selfish business reason or principle for every employer to 
use every effort to obtain a condition expressed by a satisfied body of workmen. 
Where an employer fails in his duty in this direction he is going to experience 
unrest amongst his employees; he is going to have his employees leave him for 
a better job on every occasion. In that respect an employee will leave for only 
a shadow of an excuse, regret it, and try to get back. 

Now, for another phase of your question, which T understand to be, Do I 
believe that inefficiency is a cause of social unrest? 

Commissioner Lennon. That, is right. 

Mr. Barba. If that were narrowed down to a yes or no answer, I would 
unquestionably answer yes, because there are to-day any quantity of oppor¬ 
tunities for an efficient man to make himself felt and to clutch at the heels 
of a job ahead of him. 

Commissioner Lennon. In your experience, are there a considerable portion 
of the young men—T suppose you do not come in contact with the employment 
of women, but of young men entering industry without a proper foundation 
to do efficient work? 

Mr. P> \rba. Oh, yes, indeed. 

(Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe that there is any obligation resting 
upon organized society to see that boys and girls who are to become industrial 
workers should have every possible opportunity for such training as will make 
them efficient? 

Mr. B\rua. Yes, sir; unquestionably; and since you speak of the commis¬ 
sion’s efforts probably resulting in suggested legislation, and you speak of 
the possibility of recommending—I won’t say by the commission, but as an 
ultimate aim—an eight-hour day in all trades, it would seem to be more nearly 
in order to recommend legislation which will look toward compulsory educat¬ 
ing a man toward bis greatest field of efficiency. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is vocational training? 

Mr. Barba. Vocational training. It would lift a load off of competing prices 
if every other concern manufacturing our goods were compelled to do as we 
are doing. We have established a scale not only for the apprentice boys but 
for a new class of apprentices; that is, modernly new, who are not boys but 
an* active, promising young men. We don’t much care whether they are Ameri¬ 
cans or not, but, of course, we prefer American-born men. The usual form of 
apprenticeship lias been to take young boys of 17, as a minimum age, carry 
them f*»r four years through ordinary 1 ratios, like machinists, pattern makers, 
molders, etc., that leaves a large number of occupations uncovered, but a 
system of apprentices which will build up efficient and well-trained men. 
Realizing that, we established a system of apprenticeship for men of any age, 
20. 25, if you will. We do not inquire pirtlcularly into the amount of school¬ 
ing or mental training that they have had. If they are promising men. as 
men they are employed as apprentices at good wages, progressing in increase 
of wages during stated periods through which they pass, through every phase 
of a job in a gang, so that at the end of a period, say from 24 to 30 months, 
they have been well paid for the work they have done. They have performed 
every operation in the gang, are qualified to serve as foremen of that gang, 
awl have been instructed in the branches where their initial education has boon 
deficient. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you believe the public-school system should un¬ 
dertake any phases of this vocational work, vocational training? 

Mr. Barba. I do, indeed; because the experience we have bad with students 
and graduates of the manual training school in Philadelphia have been most 
satisfactory and most promising. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Wrinstock. The hour of adjournment has arrived, Mr. 
Barba. There are some questions T would like to put to >ou Would you he 
good enough to return after 2 o’clock, Mr. Barba? 

Mr.- Barba. Certainly. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Mr. Johnson will he the first witness, and we 
will put you on immediately after. 

Mr. Barba. Thank you. 

(Recess until 2 p. m.) 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—\ol 3-52 
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AFTERNOON SESSION—2 P. M. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBA B. JOHNSON—Recalled. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any information, Mr. Johnson, that 
you would care to submit to the board? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; there are certain corrections winch I wish to make 
in my testimony yesterday. 

The first point winch I wish to make clearer: I stated yesterday that under 
no circumstances do we interchange information in regard to employees with 
employment bureaus or other employers, other organizations. I wish to cor¬ 
rect that to the extent that when others make inquiries from us in regard to 
the record of any employee, if it seems like a proper inquiry, we always answer 
it. For instance, we receive inquiries in regard to the record of our employees 
from department stores, from the traction company, from various railroads, 
and from others, and such inquiries arc answered. When I stated that we 
did not interchange information, I had in mind the fact that we rarely apply 
to others for information in regard to the record of employees elsewhere. 

I was requested to present a sample of the application which is made out 
there for employment. I now submit one. 

(Johnson Exhibit No. 2, June 24, 11)11, the application referred to was sub¬ 
mitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. I notice, Mr. Johnson, that this application 
blank does not call upon the applicant to state whether or not lie is a member ot 
a union. 

Mr. Johnson. That is true. So far as our employment bureau is concerned, 
as 1 stated In my testimony yesterday, it is Ignored. 

In my testimony yesterday 1 was asked to give the rates paid to different 
classes of workmen, and I was unable to do that, because 1 was unprepared I 
have taken pains to ascertain those rates, and either will read them or will 
submit them, as you wish. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If they are not too long, you might run over 
them. 

Mr. Johnson. There are three columns. The first figure which I will read 
will lie the rate for 1905; the second, the rate paid in 15)01); and third, the rate 
paid in 1914. It should be borne in mind that these are the hourly rates which 
the workmen are paid, irrespective of their participation in any contract ; that 
if these men find a participation in a contract anything that they make out 
of the contract is over and above these rales. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean the contractor himself or the men 
who are employed by the contractor? 

Mr. Johnson. I mean those who participate in contracts. I wish to make 
that clear by sayingHliat there* are those who participate in contracts and those 
who w r ork for contractors merely as workmen who do not participate. There 
are two classes. These rates will apply to both, and only a part of the em¬ 
ployees in a contract would participate; that is, where mere employees of the 
contractor would not have anything beyond these rates. Boiler makers, 29, 20, 
33. Now, in explanation of some of the rates paid in 1909 it should he borne 
in mind that 1908 was a year of extraordinary depression, in which the whole 
production was only 22 per cent of the normal product, and extraordinary meas¬ 
ures had been taken during that year to reduce the cost wherever possible, and 
in some cases wages had been reduced. Flangers, 40, 52, 54; machinists, 30, 
29, 33*; carpenters, 25, 24£, 21); sheet-iron workers, 25, 25, 28; brass finishers, 
25. 27, 29£; brass molders, 23, 25, 26; blacksmiths, 39, 39, 44; iron molders, 
40, 40, 45. 

Tlie question which you asked me, Mr. Chairman, in regard to the percentage 
qf higher wages by reason of the introduction of approved machinery and the 
corresponding reduction of low-paid men I was unable to answer because it re¬ 
quired an analysis of the pay rolls, w'hich is a very laborious operation. It has 
required a great deal of labor to obtain these figures. In 1905 the percentage 
of men receiving $1.50 a day and less was 11.3; in 1909, 1.2; in 1914, 4.5. 
Therefore, you see, covering the period, there has been a reduction of about 7 
per cent. That is much larger—I mean 7 per cent of the total. It is more 
than 60 per cent if you consider only the class. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, compared with 1905? 

Mr. Johnson. 1905, 1909, and 1914. The same years I have taken for the 
other comparison. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. As compared with 1905 the reduction has been 
i jx-r cent; as compared with 1909 tliere lias been a slight increase, I take it? 

Mr. Johnson. A slight increase. Tiiat is due to the extraordinary retreneh- 
nent of 1908 and 1909. Wages have not been restored to the normal rates in 
d»09. From $1.50 to $2.50, 43 per cent, 77.9 per cent, 31.3 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give me first and last figures 
igain, please? 

Mr. Johnson. Forty-one and thirty-one and three-tenths. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Forty-one and thirty-one and three-tenths? 

Mr. Johnson. Really, the 1009 figures do not count, and had much better be 
e<t out. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Forty-one and thirty-one and three-tenths? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About 12 per cent reduction? 

Mr. Johnson. About 12 per cent reduction. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Receiving from $1 50 to $2.50? 

Mr. Johnson. $1.50 to $2.50. From $2.50 to $3.50 the percentage lias been 
ncreused from 27 to 43.4. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. From wlml figures? 

Mr. Johnson. $2 50 and $3.50. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Increased wlml percentage? 

Mr. Johnson. From 27 to 43.4. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is about 15 per cent. 

Mr. Johnson. Fifteen per cent of the aggregate; ol the whole 100 per cent, 
'horn $3.50 to $4.50, from 11.4 to 14.2 per cent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About 3 per cent? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. And those receiving $4.50 and over, 7 3 per cent; it is 
iow (5.0 per cent, which is a temporary reduction. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It was how much? 

Mr. Johnson. Seven and three-tenths. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And is now? 

Mr. Johnson. Six and six-tenths. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is a frail ion of 1 per cent less? 

Mr. Johnson. A fraction of 1 per cent less; yes, sir; about seven-tenths of 

per cent less. That I attribute to the present retrenchment—the present 
•conomles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. On the whole, those figures would substantiate 
•our statement of yesterday 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That the tendency is upward rather than 
lownward ? 

Mr. Johnson. The whole tendency is upward. The reduction of men from 
4.50 and under from 11 3 to 4 5 per cent and from $1.50 to $2.50 from 33 to 41, 

think, tells the story. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The conditions in your plant are the common 
■onditions, industrially; it would conllict with the statement made the other 
lay by Prof. Nearing to the effect that the tendency was downward? 

Mr. Johnson. When T denied Prof. Nearing’s theory yesterday I did so upon 
general knowledge of tlie fact that the circumstances are not as stated by him, 
md I knew that an analysis, an actual analysis of the facts, could not but 
support my general information upon that subject. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, from your general information of indust¬ 
rial conditions throughout the country, do you believe that the experience of 
'our plan, as shown by your figures, is an exceptional one, or do you believe it 
s tbe common condition? 

Mr. Johnson. I believe it is the common condition in every industrial estab- 
ishment. It is necessarily so, because in the struggle to cheapen the cost olj 
iroduction and improve the quality of the work large expenditures have to be 
nude for improved machinery. Each of those expenditures is made because 
mu can eliminate a certain amount of unskilled labor. Sometimes the amount 
>f unskilled labor that is eliminated is very large, but to operate those im- 
jroved facilities you have got to employ men of higher intelligence than those 
vho would have operated the old-fashioned tools. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then, what becomes of the statement that we 
lear made very frequently—I presume more by the academic students than by 
iractical men—that under modern industrialism, by virtue of the introduction 
>f the wonderful labor-sttving devices, the skilled worker is steadily being re- 
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placed by the unskilled worker at a lower wage, and that while the unskilled 
worker of to-day may be earning more than the unskilled worker did in the 
past, still that the average wage would not be as high as when there were 
more skilled workers employed and fewer unskilled workers? What Is the 
answer to that doctrine? 

Mr. Johnson. My answer to that Is that it is not so. There Is more demand 
to-day for highly skilled and intelligent labor and there is a higher reward for 
such labor than there lias ever been before. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Prof. Nearing, in his statement, pointed out 
that the machine has to-da.v taken the place of the men, and that all a man is 
called upon to do, as a rule, now is to simply watch the machine. 

Mr. Johnson. The higher the complexity of the machine the more elaborate 
are its operations, and the more it lots to inke the place of the man himself the 
higher grade of man you have to have to care for that machine and the higher 
compensation lie gels' because lie shares with ids employer to a certain extent 
in the savings winch lesnlt from the introduction of the improvement. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it your observation, Mr. Johnson, that the 
introduction of labor-saving devices in industrial enterprises displaces men 
and increases the ranks of the unemployed, or that they create more work? 

Mr. Johnson. They creale more work. Temporarily you may displace a few 
men, hut as against that the reduction in cost constantly tends to increasing 
output, to an increase in the supplying of our own markets, and invading the 
ether markets of the world, so that it furnishes its own compensation, and the 
tendency is constantly to require more and more men, and those men receive 
a higher reward as they qualify themselves to do a higher grade of work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. We had on the wilness stand this morning, Mr. 
Johnson, a Mr. Ilnrlui, a very prominent manufacturer, who, among oilier 
tilings, expressed (lie opinion, when the question was put as to what, in ids 
judgment, was the remedy for industrial unrest, the view that he did not think 
tlinl legislation would tend to minimixe industrial unrest; that the remedy 
would lie more In I lie development of the individual and in raising in him 
higher standards, and so on. Now, we should he very glad. Indeed, Mr. John¬ 
son, to get your opinion on this question, as to whether, in your judgment, legis¬ 
lation can ire enacted that would tend to minimize industrial unrest. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, looking over the history, the industrial history of other 
countries and of the United States, there can he no question whatever that 
legislation has done much to increase die comfort and the grade of living and 
the Intelligence of workmen. 1 think tli.it. on the whole, the legislation which 
has been enacted, whether it has been enacted through the initiative of trade- 
unions or whether it lias been enneled by reason of the advance of enlightened 
public opinion, it has, in the main, tended to improve the intelligence and the 
comfort and the position of working people; hut, oti (lie other hand, I think that 
llie opinion expressed by Mr. Carter, was it ? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Barba, of the Midvale Steel Co. 

Commissioner Lennon. I think, Mr. Chairman, that you did not entirely and 
correctly quote Mr. Barba; I think tie ought to have an opportunity, perhaps 
right now, to make his answer to that again. I think you did not get it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Perhaps not; but that was the impression I 
pot. 

Mr. Johnson. I want to go on to say I cordially agree with Mr. Barba that 
the real solution of the question is in the individual rather than in the State. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But, generally speaking, Mr. Johnson, it is 
your opinion that legislation can do- 

Mr. Johnson (interrupting). Legislation can do much. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (continuing). Much to minimise industrial 
unrest? 

Mr. Johnson. For instance, I referred in my testimony yesterday to the de¬ 
sirability of an employers’ liability bill in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr Johnson. I think such a bill as that is urgently needed. I think it 
would contribute a great deal to the happiness and to the amicable relations 
between employers and employees. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In expressing that opinion relative to work¬ 
men’s compensation, Mr. Johnson, so far as you simply expressing your own 
opinion as an employer, or do you think you are voicing the sentiments of the 
larger employers generally in the State of Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. Johnson. So far as I know, I am voicing the opinion of the more intelli¬ 
gent and enlightened employers. Of course, I am not authorized to speak for 
them. That is simply a matter of opinion; but it is my opinion that they hold 
that view. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I want to express the opinion right here, Mi. 
Johnson, that, having had practical experience, being, as the classic poet would 
say, right in the game, as a member of the California State Industrial Commis¬ 
sion, I do know that workmen’s compensation does tend to minimize industrial 
unrest; that it is in the direction of equity and justice and is a protection to 
hot h the employer and the worker. 

If you are expressing the employers, the larger and more intelligent employ¬ 
ers ol’ the State, and if organized labor and labor generally, as l am pretty 
sure it does, in reference to workmen’s compensation, why has it not been 
enacted in the State of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Johnson. The division has been as to whether it should he compulsory 
or permissive. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Johnson. And it was carried over from the last legislature solely upon 
that ground. There was a division between the manufacturers; the Manufac¬ 
turers* Association of Pennsylvania prepared a lull which differed in some par¬ 
ticulars, and it was regarded as such an important piece of legislation that it 
was thought wise to the manufacturers, the employers of the State, to have 
another term to crystallize their opinion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The question lias been put, Mr. Johnson, 
whether you considered the responsibility of the industrial establishment 
toward the matter of conserving the health of employees to the degree of be¬ 
lieving In periodical medical examinations? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not believe in that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not believe in it? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not; I think that anything which tends to take away 
the personal responsibility of the workman, which tends to make him a child 
rather than a citizen, is unwise l think that everything should be done that 
can properly he done to recognize the manhood of the workman, to recognize 
his responsibility a : a citizen, as the father of a family, and as an individual, 
and when you undertake to enforce periodical health examinations, you are 
putting him on a par with the children of the public schools 

i think that should he done by the formation of an intelligent public opinion. 
Oui working men are citizens of Philadelphia, and as citizens of Philadelphia 
they participate in every movement, educational, philanthropic, religious, tend¬ 
ing to uplift man, to make them better men. 

My opinion is that they should he approached from the point of view of their 
citizenship, and not from the point of view that they art* employees of this or 
that particular establishment, and when you undertake to exorcise a parental 
relation to them, that moment you start a new reason for unrest. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You saw that open letter in last evening’s 
Post? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you care to discuss that at ail? 

Mr. Johnson. The article to which you refer, after making a reference to 
myself, which is unimportant, quotes a letter addressed to you as chairman 
of the Industrial Delations Commission, which letter is dated June 23, and with 
your permission I will read it treading} : 

Harris Weinstock, 

Chairman Industrial Relations Commission. 

Dear Sir: According to your program, Alba Johnson, head of Baldwin’s 
Locomotive Works, has been asked to testify before your commission in regard 
to industrial conditions. 

T do not know vvlmt information Mr. Johnson proposes to give or that you ex¬ 
pect to get from him. I venture, however, to call your attention to the following 
facts in connection with the Baldwin Works. I believe that Mr. Johnson’s 
comment on these facts would be of great interest both to your commission 
and to the general public: 

Two years ago the News-Post made an investigation of the industrial condi¬ 
tions existing in the Baldwin plant. It discovered that workers were being 
maimed and Injured at the startling rate of from 15 to 30 a day. 
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These figures can be readily substantiated from the records of the Garretson 
and Medico-Chirurgical Hospitals. 

In one week in January, 1913, a total of 93 workmen were so seriously 
Injured that each had to receive hospital treatment. 

These figures refer solely to the Broad Street plant and do not include 
casualties at the Eddystone branch. 

Testimony of men employed at Baldwin’s is unanimous that this terrible 
record of injuries is largely due to the lack of protective devices on the ma¬ 
chinery and the absence of a real compensation law. 

In reference to the latter I would call your attention to the case of James 
Edsburg. This man was crippled for life in an accident in Baldwin’s, losing 
one leg in a heroic and successful effort to sa\e a fellow worker from death. 
Edsburg had been employed in the locomotive works at $2.50 a day of 10 
hours. It took him two years to get his case before a jury, every step being 
bitterly contested by Mr. Johnson’s company. After he had finally won a 
verdict of $25,000, the case was appealed to the Supreme Court, where the 
verdict was affirmed. 

The most cursory investigation will show that Baldwin’s, in common with 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit (Jo. and other large concerns, exhaust every 
legal trick and technicality to delay and defeat actions for damages. In the 
case of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit, there are cases in the local courts 
which have been strung out for 11 years. 

The Baldwin workers have been rendered practically powerless to protect 
or aid themselves through a ruthless campaign against unionism, waged by 
Mr. Johnson and General Manager Vnuclain. This has been carried to such 
an extent that an employee who even discusses unionism favorably is liable to 
dismissal, and in one instance a union organizer, who tried to investigate 
conditions, was shadowed day and night by private detectives. 

I trust that, these details of the industrial system as practiced by Mr. John¬ 
son’s concern will he of interest to you and aid in your investigation. 

Yours, very truly, 


Enwwim V. Roberts, Editor. 


Mr. Chairman, in my testimony yesterday I referred to the. fact that in such 
a works as ours there are a great number of trilling, unimportant casualties, 
which can be—as we have the Garretson Hospital immediately opposite our 
doors, separated only by the street, and the Hahnemann and the Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospitals only a few blocks away, it is very convenient for these 
men to run down there and bo attended to in the out-patient department in¬ 
stead of taking the trouble to wrap up their sores or have whatever obstacle 
gets into their eyes, or whatever it may be, attended to by themselves or by a 
lei low workman. 

I acknowledge wholly that if you take the statistics of those hospitals the 
numbers of cases treated will he appalling. But, fortunately, we are required 
by the State of Pennsylvania to make a return to them of every accident 
which takes place, and of every fatality, and I will read from our record for 
the last three years the number of casualties of all kinds. I might say, that 
a long experience in administering a large manufacturing concern, such as a 
locomotive works, and steel works, has shown that with the utmost care that 
can possibly he exercised it is difficult Indeed to get—I mean where heavy 
machinery is being handled and where there are furnaces and hammers, over¬ 
head cranes, and other machinery which is essentially of dangerous character— 
there is a certain percentage of fatalities, below which it seems impossible 
to get. 

The fact of contributory negligence is one which we can not possibly elimi¬ 
nate. The fact that men become accustomed to the risks of their calling and 
will heedlessly and recklessly take risks which their foremen and employers 
would prevent them from taking if they possibly could. 

Therefore we regard—I should say, that our experience has shown that 
one fatality for 2,000 men per annum is about as low as we can get; that is, 
where we are operating our normal force without increasing by the employ¬ 
ment of a large number of new men. When we are largely Increasing the 
force we are taking on hundreds of new men every week, and those men have 
to be instructed in the risks Incident to the calling, then the number of fatali¬ 
ties necessarily Increases, and they have gone down to one man per 1,500, 
and even as low as one man in 1.300 per annum—the number of fatalities. 
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I might say that 1911 was the first year under which we were required by 
the present act to make the returns to the legislature, and that is the reason 
that my records start with that year. It is the first year we made the returns. 

In 1911 there were 11 fatalities. I will give you also the number of em¬ 
ployees. In 1911 was a period of expansion and the number of employees was 
approximately 14,000. There were 11 fatalities. 

In 1912 there were about 19,000 employees, and there were also 11 fatalities. 

In 1913 there was an average of 17,500 employees, and there were 2 fatali¬ 
ties. The accident- 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. 1913 shows a remarkable, marked decrease 
from 1911, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; because 1911 and 1912 we were building up the force 
with green men. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. One fatal accident out of an average of 8,500 
men a year? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, that seems a very remarkable showing. 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I will go further, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is hardly necessary. 

What we are primarily interested in is the development of the last three 
years. 

Mr. Johnson. The reason for going back was to show that the last two 
years, purely by accident, happened to be years of maximum fatalities. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The last two years? 

Mr. Johnson. 1911 and 1912. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Johnson. In only one year preceding that did we ever have so many; 
1903 there were 3; 1904 there were 5; 1905, another year of building up, it was 
the vear that we increased enormously, taking in green men, 12; 1906, 8; 
1907, 14; 1908, none; 1909, 3; 1910, 5. Then 1911 and 1912, 11 each. So that 
you see the 11 men in those two years is far above the average. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you a record, Mr. Johnson, for the last 
two years of the total number of temporarily disabled men—totally disabled? 

Mr. Johnson. Trivial and every kind? 

Commissioner Lknnon. Where they are obliged to cease work? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes; where they were obliged to cease work. 

Mr. Johnson. I have the statistics in the form required by the State of Penn- 
syh a nia. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you leave them \vith our reporter? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; I will present them as a part of my evidence. 

(The statement here presented by the witness was marked “Exhibit 3, Wit¬ 
ness Johnson, June 25, 1911.” See Johnson Exhibit No. 3.) 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, if you have that in percentage form and 
can give the percentage for the last three years, we would like to have it, but 
our time does not permit us to go through the whole of it. 

Mr. Johnson. These are serious accidents on the basis of a thousand em¬ 
ployees. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What do you mean by “serious accidents"? 

Mr. Johnson. Where a man is obliged to cease work for four days or more. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is that the way the law provides? 

Mr. Johnson. That is tin* way the law provides. The law requires us to re¬ 
turn two classes of accidents: Those who are away from four days to two 
weeks are not regarded as serious; hut if a man Is away for more than two 
weeks it is regarded as serious. That is t he classification. Taking both of those 
combined, the number of accidents for 1911 was 2.9 per thousand; for 1912, 4.2 
per thousand ; for 1913, 4.3 per thousand. 

I wish to say that the reason for the increase in 1912 is because the law was 
amended to change the report from four days and upward to two days and 
upward. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So that it is not a fair comparison? 

Mr. John,son. Not a fair comparison. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then you have no means of giving a fair com¬ 
parison? 

Mr. Johnson. I have no means for that. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then this difference between the 2.9 per cent 
of 1911 and the 4.2 of 1932 might be explained by reference to this shorter 
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period of time in which the accidents might have been considered to be worthy 
of report? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. We have to include all two days and upward. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then the result for 2912 and 1913 is sub¬ 
stantially the same, 4.2 and 4.3? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir; omitting that very important consideration. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. The 1914 report, I presume, is not yet out? 

Mr. Johnson. No; I have not the record. I can say this; You asked me how 
many cases there are, four days and over, for 1911 there were 14, and for 1912, 
23, and for 1913, 27. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you made comparisons, Mr. Johnson, be¬ 
tween your record or the results of your figures, with figures presented by other 
correspondingly large industrial enterprises especially? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And how do they compare? 

Mr. Johnson. Ours are more favorable. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Ot‘ course, that is a railroad and is more 
hazardous? 

Mr. Johnson. I mean only their shops. Their shops at Altoona are precisely 
similar in character to mine. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And you say in that comparison yours are more 
favorable? 

Mr. Johnson. Ours are more favorable. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You mentioned, among other things yesterday, 
that your company introduced every conceivable safety device? 

Mr. Johnson. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to dispose of 
this subject. Now, this letter refers particularly to a claim brought against 
us—a case of James Edshurg—and therefore it is fair to the Baldwin Locomo¬ 
tive Works to explain the circumstances of that case. [Witness refers to a 
newspaper clipping, exhibit,, Witness Johnson, June 25, 1914.1 This man was 
not an employee of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, but was an employee of a 
firm of structural workers named Brand & Stewart, who were contractors 
erecting crane runways in Seventeenth Street. 

Edshurg was not our employee, lie was not under our orders and was not 
under our jurisdiction. Our contract with the contractors contained a clause 
that they should assume all responsibility for personal liability. This man 
climbed down from the crane runway which he was engaged in erecting in front 
of an approaching crane w hich was running below and lie bad his leg crushed 
and injured. We naturally contested the case, because he was not our em¬ 
ployee. He was not under our jurisdiction. The contractors had entered into 
a special covenant to protect us against such cases as that, and, furthermore, 
what he did was in disobedience of orders. The men had been particularly 
cautioned not to do precisely the tiling which he did. 1 think that is a suffi¬ 
cient answer. It is hardly worth while to take up your time further. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. In your statement yesterday, Mr. Johnson, you 
testified that, so far as the Baldwin Locomotive Works were concerned, there 
was no discrimination between union and nonunion men; that the question is 
not asked of a man when he makes application for employment; and that you 
are utterly indifferent as to whether a man is or is not a union man? 

Mr. Johnson. You correctly express my testimony. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. We had on the witness stand this morning 
Mr. Tobin, who is the vice president of the International Brotherhood of Black¬ 
smiths, and be took very decided issue with you. He disputed that statement 
and gave ns liis positive testimony that union men were discriminated against. 

Mr. Johnson. If union men come into our works and accept employment and 
are faithful and competent workmen, the question as to their being union men 
is not raised. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is Mr. Tobin here? 

Mr. Ton in. Here. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Do you care to ask Mr. Johnson any questions 
on that point? 

Mr. Torin. I think Mr. Sykes would he better able to answer than Mr. John¬ 
son. If I am not mistaken, Mr. Sykes was a party to it—where men who were 
returning to work after the strike in 1911 had to tear up their union books and 
deliver their union books at Eddystone to the superintendent of the shops 
there. And to-day there are good, valuable men who had given to the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works good service—good mechanics—and while they scoured the 
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country a year and a half ago for men they refused to give those men employ¬ 
ment. They have made application on several occasions, at different points, 
and not by political influence or anything else could they get back to work. 
They could not get back because they had been union men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say Mr. Sykes is the gentleman that 
would- , 

Mr. Tobin (interrupting). Mr. Sykes would know more about it. I imagine, 
than would Mr. Johnson. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Would you be good enough, Mr. Johnson, to 
have Mr. Sykes drop us a line- 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Sykes is here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Oh, I see. Perhaps Mr. Sykes will take Ihe 
stand? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. SYKES. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you give your name and occupation? 

Mr. Sykes. John P. Sykes, general superintendent of the Baldwin Locomothe 
Works. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, will you proceed, Mr. Sykes? 

Mr. Sykes. Mr. Johnson has correctly stated our position in the matter—that 
we do not discriminate or care whether our men belong to unions, any more so 
than we do care whether they belong to the Masonic order, or to the Methodist 
Church, or to the Presbyterian Church, or to the Catholic or Baptist Church. 
We don’t seek to pry into their affairs in that respect. All that we ask of a 
man is that he conform to the rules of the establishment, that he produce 
according to the position in which he is placed and paid for to produce, and 
that he be a law-abiding workman of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. We do, 
however, object if a Presbyterian in our employ should seek to convert the 
whole establishment to the Presbyterian faith. We naturally would take ail 
active interest in the proceedings of that individual. So, too, a man who is a 
member of a union and who endeavors to convert all of the workmen of our 
establishment to his particular way of thinking; we do object to his pernicious 
activity, which may he against tin* rules of the establishment or the best inter¬ 
ests of the business which we are seeking to perpetuate or make successful. 
The complaint w r hk*h the gentleman, Mr. Tobin, referred to did take place, but 
it was ail Ill-advised action of a subordinate ollieial, and it occurred immediately 
after the labor troubles that we had in 1911, when probably some of our subor¬ 
dinate officials were overzealous in the beginning; and when they did take 
exception to the overzealous activity of a great many men who participated in 
that movement and who they felt were not desirable as employees. We do re¬ 
serve the right to ourselves, Mr. (Minimum, to employ those we seek to employ 
and to reject those we do not care to take into our employ. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Your position, then, as I understand it, Mr. 
Sykes, is that while as far as Mr. Tobin's statement is concerned, while that 
circumstance may have, occurred, it was two or three years ago, and while It did 
happen, those conditions do not prevail to-day? 

Mr. Sykes. As I understand, it happened only at that particular time. I have 
never heard of It happening at any other particular period, nor do we approve 
of any such action as that, and I personally stopped the whole affair, because, 
as I said, we should not discriminate against any man in that manner. 

Mr. Tobtn. I would like, to ask Mr. Sykes if a hook, a due book, of the boiler 
makers—of a member of tin* International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers and 
Iron Ship Builders’ Union was not found upon the floor of the boiler shop 
within the last two years, and that 70 men In that one department did not lose 
their jobs and was hired over again the next day on account of that? I ask 
if that Is not true? 

Mr. Sykes. Not to my personal knowledge. I never heard of such a thing 
in any particular case. I do know that after the strike troubles of 1911 a great 
many workmen were so disgusted with their organization that they belonged 
to that they threw their books away and we did pick up a good many books 
of that character from the floor of the boiler shop. But to my knowledge no 
man was ever discharged in such a manner or in such a way or by such method 
as you have described. 

Mr. Tobin. I lmve in my mind now the case of a man that served there as a 
blacksmith, a man who lost an eye, a man that was considered one of the most 
valuable men In the blacksmith shop. Tils name was McPhilllps—James Me- 
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Phillips. He was one of the cpmmittee that served along with the other com¬ 
mittees representing all the trades that waited upon Mr. Vauklane. That man 
has been discriminated against. Before he became a union man he was as 
good a man as ever worked on an anvil in the Baldwin shop and one of the 
men that the rest of the blacksmiths looked up to as a leader among them. 
Now, that man to-day is unable to get into the Baldwin fehop. And if it would 
die necessary 1 could bring several hundred men to this meeting who are dis¬ 
criminated against and cau not work in the Baldwin shops because they were 
union men. I can bring a man here who worked 40 years for the Baldwin 
people, who was a contractor there, who held a responsible position, and lie 
was reduced in order to give some relative a position; and he has been dis¬ 
criminated against and lie can not go back there again. This morning there 
was a M gentleman here who worked for 23 years in the boiler shop and he told 
me that he had been discharged a week ago by Mr. Morgan, and that he asked 
the reason, and lie was told. “ None of your business; we are running this place; 
get out.” That Is the treatment that the men have been getting. The pattern 
makers here will tell his committee or tell you of individual discriminations that 
have been made In the pattern shop of the Baldwin plant. It may not be from 
the management—I have always contended, as an employee of the Baldwin, 
working there 32 years, that the management of Baldwin’s, if they were in 
closer touch with their men, that things would be more satisfactory there than 
they are- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. May we just ask you, Mr. Tobin, to present 
your questions? 

Mr. Toms'. I have no questions to ask unless my testimony has been disputed. 
If any of it is disputed, I would like to be beard from. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is there anything further that you cure to 
offer? 

Mr. Sykes. I have said that we did not discriminate against a man on ac¬ 
count. of his belonging to an organization as long as he behaved himself and 
conformed to the rules of the establishment and acted in a manner becoming a 
citizen of tlie Commonwealth and an employee of tlie Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Commissioner Lennon. 1 am afraid I could not work for you, because I would 
want to make Presbyterians of ever.\body up there. |Laughter.! 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Just one word, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Delano 
wishes to inquire. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ALBA JOHNSON—Recalled. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 want to ask you the same question that 1 asked 
Mr. Barba. This commission lias been hearing a good many ex parte state¬ 
ments from employers and from the employed on the issues; and we would 
like to hear from both sides any one who lias suggestions that will reach the 
difliculties that we are tr.wng and have been appointed by Congress to solve. 
If you have any suggestions that will aid the commission, that you care to 
make, we will be glad to hear them; and I should think from your long ex¬ 
perience as an employer of labor you may be able to help us; and I, for one, 
would he very much obliged if you would submit orally now', or at some future 
time in writing, to this commission, what those suggestions are—whether you 
agree with Mr. Barba that not much can be accomplished l>y legislation, or as to 
wlmt. kind of machinery, if anything can he created, is needed in order to en¬ 
able the employer and the employee to get together without resorting to strikes 
and lockouts? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I am hardly prepared, without careful reflection, to make 
recommendations which would lie really helpful and constructive. I should 
want to give it very careful and mature thought, and therefore I would prefer 
not to be questioned upon that to-day. 

As a matter of fact, you, as a railroad man, know' that legislation has been 
going on at a rate that has rather kept us out of breath in following it up and 
digesting it. And while, as I have said, I believe that much of this legislation 
lias been wise and beneficial, at the same time there is a great deal of it, and it 
is very difficult to keep abreast with all that is being proposed. Therefore I 
think that I should want to be very careful and give very careful thought to 
any recommendations I would make. 

Commissioner Delano. If you should have any recommendations to make 
later on, will you do so? 
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Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tobin. May I ask a question? 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Yes. 

Mr. Tobin. The question of apprenticeship was brought up yesterday in the 
Baldwin plant, and he made a statement that it was not successful, and that you 
do away with apprenticeship there on account of its being not successful. * * 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tobin. I stated this morning the reasons I believed it was not successful. 
I told this commission this morning that in some cases it was succesful and it 
was very successful. Those cases was only where the boss’s son or the con¬ 
tractor’s son was the apprentice* but where the unfortunate fellow that was 
taken out of Gerard College, or brought from some family that had not any 
iniluence in there to look after him, that he was put upon a job that wfla»xnosb 
profitable to the contractor, while the company paid this apprentice boy—I was 
aware of that—but the contractor got the benefit of this hoy’s work, and put 
him on jobs that paid him the largest returns and kept him on there; they put 
the hoy In a position, after learning his trade, to send him out and put him on 
an ice wagon or moving van. Did you know of that condition? 

Mr. Johnson. 1 do not credit that? 

Mr. Toiun. You don’t credit that? 

Mr. Johnson. No. sir. 

Mr. Tobin. Would you believe it if I would bring victims; if l brought victims 
10 \ou would you believe it? 

Mr. Johnson. Well, as against that 1 should want to bring also a large num¬ 
ber of foremen and assistant foremen, heads of departments who have been 
the products of the appronticeship system and who are not favored. 

Mr. Tobin. That may he true, but I am only talking of the shop In which I 
worked—the blacksmith shop. 

Then, there is another question—the question of merit and promotion. I be¬ 
lieve that you testified here yesterday that tin* positions of contractors and fore¬ 
men was invariably given to men of merit; that their ability was taken into 
consideration, their organizing ability and their ability to handle men and get¬ 
ting results, and all that. I have iri my mind now, or this morning I testified 
here that in one instance, or in some instances, in the Baldwin plant a baker had 
been taken in because he was the relative of some boss and has been put in as 
contractor over men, without any experience along that line at all. 

I testified here this morning that a butcher was brought in there, and he was 
made a foreman over the men in the machine shop. 

I testified here this morning where boys 21 years old- 

Acting Chairman W kin stock (interrupting). 1 must again call your attention 
to the fact that you must confine yourself to putting questions. 

Mr. Tobin. 1 want to ask him whether he knew this to exist ? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock:. Do you cure to answer that question, Mr. 
Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. We have no bakers as foremen, and I reaffirm my previous tes¬ 
timony, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, thank you. 

Will Mr. Barba take the stand, please? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM P. BARBA—Recalled. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Did I correctly understand you this morning, 
Mr. Barba, on the matter of the value of legislation in reaching the underlying 
causes of unrest? 

Mr. Barba. Will you please give me, in addition to your question, just what 
understanding my answer gave you? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, the Impression, Mr. Barba, that your 
answer created on my nfind was that, in your opinion, we could not look along 
legislative lines for minimizing industrial unrest; that the problem could not be 
reached by legislation. 

Mr. Barba. That would involve, sir, the inclusion in my statement, of every 
contributing feature; whereas my statement was, in my own mind, confined to 
fundamentals and basic principles. 

I have been led to make note here with reference to workmen’s compensation 
by a remark of Mr. Johnson’s that workmen’s compensation acts as designed are 
intended, and unquestionably will, allay one prime cause of irritation. I wish 
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most heartily to Indorse that statement and that position and to support that 
indorsement with just a word with further reference to the paragraph on indus¬ 
trial accidents, treatment of workmen’s compensation in Bennsylvania. 

The governor three years ago appointed a very able commission, most able, 
one in whom every employee and every employer and every manufacturer should 
have everv contidence. They held hearings throughout the State and in I hila- 
delphla We were attracted to the matter because for many years it had been 
one of our live topics in our methods of treating our employees as individuals, 
caring for their welfare, even down to their families. 

We approached the commission for a draft of their best, thought as it then 
stood This draft was afterwards enacted or embodied into an act presented 
to the. legislature, where it fell. Ik-fore the commission we appeared and 
supported' the principles on which their act was drawn. We wrote to them 
supporting litem in every way and taking the broad ground that a workman 
was entitled to compensation for every injury in fact without raising the 
question of his contributory negligence or failure of apparatus, carelessness 
on his own part, or any other modifying circumstance. And on that broad 
ground we supported the act. . , 

We invited tlio commission, to pay attention, however, to a few dangerous 
pitfalls, which they endeavored to correct. The whole thing fell, however, in 
the legislature and now promises to come up in a form which 1 personally 
believe to he one not best calculated to allay industrial unrest in that it is 
proposed to combine industries within the State into groups to make it com¬ 
pulsory, if von will; that all of these groups shall carry the whole burden of 
in.utrauee of all accidents falling Within the industries comprised ill the group. 
That Is the leveling inllueiiee, which Is the mischief in this proposition, because 
It becomes everv one’s business, not the individual’s business, so to protect and 
safeguard his machinery, ins plant, and his men, as to minimize for his own 
benefit the amount Unit lie will have to pay in workmen’s compensation. 

Acting Chairman Wkinmtock. You mean you are opposed to the group Ideal 

Mr Barba. I am opposed to the group idea, because it class A spends hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars with equipping its plant with every conceivable 
device and plant B does not, plant A spends its money and then shares the 
cost of Insuring the accident in plant H, which is mischievous again, too, in 

rn Acting 'chairman Wki nstock. Well, what phases of industrial unrest do you 
think legislation would not help—he of no avail? 

Mr Bump You have turned the question the other way, of course The 
vital principal which will operate toward allaying the unrest, industrial or 
social is a clear understanding of the mutual problem which should occupy 
the best attention of every class covered by the problem. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You think that much ot our Indus rial troubles, 
then, are due to misunderstandings and one side not knowing the other side 

b< Mr r Bakka Not so mud. to misunderstanding as to lack of understanding. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the better way to bring about that 
undpr^tundine between employer and worker on a large scale. 

Mr Barba Cease recrimination, study the common problem, let the manage- 
meat know tiie man better, let the man know the management hotter. I rovide 
means whereby that can lie effected. It is being done even in large establish- 

^efin 1 ”Chairman stock. Well, now, under what conditions, Mr. Barba, 

from vour experience, do the employers and the workers come to know each 
other better and to understand each other bettor? I am speaking now of laige 
entenirises not where there is just a handful of employees that operate directly 
under” he employers^ but in a larger plant like yours or the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works? Have thev better opportunity for coming to a real understanding 
under a system of individual bargaining, or under a system of collective bar- 

Ka Mr nS BAEBA. Under a system of individual bargaining, without question 
because ill collective bargaining the few speak for the many; in the individual 
bargaining each Individual speaks for himself; lie has absolutely free access 
to everv manager from tbe owner of the plant down. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, you employ under normal conditions 
about 5,000 men, do you not? 

Mr. Bakba. Yes, sir. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. How is it possible for you, for example, to 
meet every one of those 5,000 men and discuss problems or grievances with 
them and learn their point of view and their state of mind, so that you are in 
a better position to meet them? If you did that, would you have time to do 
anything else? 

Mr. Babha. Do you want me to give you a concrete case? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I will be very glad to have it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barba. I shall be required again to go back to the matter of accident 
prevention. Eight years ago we began on accident prevention by paying close 
attention to bettering the equipment everywhere. We appointed TO working¬ 
men to spend a day a week at the company’s expense in canvassing the works 
and reporting things which, in their judgment, could he bettered. Not to put 
a brake on their energy, we never disputed a recommendation. In the eight 
years that have passed the result is that we have spent a very great deal of 
money. 

The committees now find themselves unable to make any suggestions of mate¬ 
rial betterment. They make recommendations that are so far-fetched, because 
the ground has been so thoroughly covered, that their usefulness has been 
fulfilled; it has dissipated. 

During the whole of that period we find by careful analysis of the actual 
injuries about an average of 73 per cent were chargeable to the careless disre¬ 
gard of appliances provided; that 23 per cent were due to hazards of occupa¬ 
tions; that about 5 per cent were due to failure of the company to properly 
protect the equipment—uncovered gears, or something like that. But that 73 
per cent was the unconquerable figure. It persisted. 

We then turned our attention to the men themselves. We reorganized the 
whole matter of safety promotion and accident prevention by dividing the 
works into IS districts, each in charge of three men, workingmen appointed 
each 00 days. We then drew a line representing the experience in each of 
those divisions, and each GO days we paid a prize of $10 in gold to each of 
those three' workingmen in the division that beats his own record. In other 
words, each 60 days we stand to pay prizes of $540 for a total diminution of 
accidents in all 18 divisions. 

In the period just closing we probably pay for 10 of the 18 divisions having 
beaten their own records. The result has been that in the year it has been 
in operation Hie number of accidents has been reduced to 50 per cent. 

Now, as to the machinery whereby we get together. Each 00 days we hire 
the most suitable hall in the vicinity, and we fill it with our men—all these 
committees, the leading foremen, the leading workmen, and as many more as 
we can get to fill the hall; probably 300 men—and we have a little talk on the 
subject of experience in the last 00 days. Tlie men are called up and presented 
with their prizes. The whole matter is thrown open. What do you do to 
get your prize, and what do you do? And there was the freest discussion in 
this room amongst these men. I have personally attended every one of these 
meetings. All of the superintendents attend them, and we generally manage 
to throw into the meetings some topic not necessarily germane to accident 
prevention, hut which will excite the attention of the men toward the efforts 
we are making to approach this feeling of cooperation in every respect. The 
way the men respond is sufficient warrant for its success up to date, and it is 
to go on. We can’t afford to let it go; it must continue in that line. That is 
why I tell you in concrete form that this thing that I propose is possible to 
obtain. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As an operator on a largo scale, Mr. Barba, 
who do you see to ho the disadvantages to the employer of collective bargaining? 

Mr. Barba. That he yields the control of his business to people possibly not 
in his employ, and, even so, to a small group of men who are then placed In 
a position to control features of his business that must remain in his grasp if 
he is going to succeed and get more work for more men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the disadvantages that you see, 
from your experience, to the worker himself in collective bargaining? 

Mr. Barba. None, except the general leveling influence of the imposition of 
a minimum rate, which unquestionably at once becomes a maximum for most 
of the men. I have had really very little practical experience in the operation 
of collective bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the hours shorter, wages higher, working 
conditions any better to-day than they were, say, 10 or 20 years ago? 

Mr. Barba. Very much so, to all three of your questions. 
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Acting Chairman \V kin. stock. What credit, If any, is organized labor entitled 
to for having aided in those things? 

Mr. Barha. A very great deal of credit, sir, where conditions have been had, 
and the bad conditions have been persisted in in spite of all ordinary coopera¬ 
tive pressure. There I would unquestionably support the efforts of organized 
labor to hotter what the individual can not succeed in bettering. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Then you believe that organized labor is a 
protection to the worker when it comes to dealing with the unfair employer? 

Mr. Barba. Unquestionably. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That lie needs that restraining influence? 

Mr. Barba. He needs that, tint what is needed more than that, sir, is the 
education of the unfair employer to ids responsibilities to himself. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, is this or is this not true? You pointed 
out this morning, I think very effectively, that even under existing circum¬ 
stances it is extremely difficult for the American manufacturer in the markets 
of the world to successfully compete with European manufacturers, hy virtue 
of the European manufacturer having longer hours, possibly, and a lower wage 
scale; is that correct? 

Mr. Barba. That is correct. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And you further pointed out that if, for example, 
il were possible to establish a common eight-hour day, that would be a further 
handicap to the American manufacturers so far as the world markets are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Barba. I should not have created that impression. A further handicap— 
if would simply accentuate the handicap for the concerns who are compelled 
to work eight 'hours, ns we are to-day, partly. We individually are feeling 
that handicap through the use of eight hours in advance of our competitors 
even in this country. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now, compared with the American em¬ 
ployer, the European employer is the unfair employer, isn't he? 

Mr. Barba. Unquestionably. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And he sots the pace, and if you can not meet 
his price you drop out? 

Mr. Barba. We do. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Very well. Now, does not the unfair American 
employer in like—along the same line of reasoning, sot the pace for the fair 
American employer? 

Mr Barba. lie does set the pace, and you will remember that qualifying 
statement, that the employer should not allow his labor to be cheapened, and 
that the fair employer would welcome, even in the face of the continued dis¬ 
advantage, with reference 1o foreign trade, he would welcome the imposition 
of—I won’t say imposition, it is not tho right word, hut the use, the roms| 
pulsory use of the eight-hour day in all competing trades throughout the 
United States. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Welt, I gatiier, then, this, timt so long as there 
are unfair employers, and I presume there always will lie, labor is Justified 
in organizing to protect itself against such unfair employers; is that correct? 

Mr. Barba. Quite so. Should not labor, on the other hand, subject itself 
to precisely tho same control and degree and kind of control that it exacts 
from its employers? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That would seem proper. 

Mr. Barba. In Sweden the labor- 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock (interrupting). What control would you estab¬ 
lish? 

Mr. Barba. Incorporate (he societies, and make them financially responsible, 
as they are in Sweden, for instance, and in Denmark. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. Well, the answer to that—it is not my 
answer, I am simply quoting the answer of very thoughtful and very Intelli¬ 
gent labor leaders with whom I have discussed that very point, and their 
answer is. that if they should Incorporate, it would afford the unfair employer 
an opportunity to harass them out of existence. The point has been raadejie- 
fore this commission that labor ought to be made responsible. 

It has also been pointed out to tills commission that labor, intelligent labor, 
does feel Its, if not financial, at least, moral, responsibility, and cases have 
been cited, including, for example, the typographical union and the railway 
organizations, who regard their agreements as sacred, and observe them 
sacredly. * . 
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Now, if that large body of men can be trusted to hold themselves morally 
liable for their agreements, why can we not hope that in time all organized 
labor, as it gains more experience and more education, will likewise hold 
itself morally responsible? 

Mr. Barba. Do anything you can by education, by influence, or by legisla¬ 
tion, to hasten that day, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, you testified also this morning, Mr. 
Barba, that your shop is what is called an open shop? 

Mr. Barba. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, you don’t—you are indifferent as to 
whether a man is a union man or a nonunion man? 

Mr. Barba. Quite. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You simply employ him on his merit and you 
retain him on his merit? 

Mr. Barba. Quite. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Supposing the men in your shop should organize 
and should ask you to deal with them collectively, wimt would be likely to Tie 
your attitude? 

Mr. Barba. You are asking now for a public expression of what would at that 
time he simply a business policy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see; you would have to take all the cir¬ 
cumstances into consideration and determine whether it would he wise or unwise 
to recognize them? 

Mr. Barba. You would, exactly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But if you felt il was wise to recognize them, 
you would not hesitate to do so and to deal with them? 

Mr. Barba. That is, providing they were In tiie happy state into which you 
hope to project them, which T don’t agree with you they are now occupying. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I think that is quite right, Mr. Burba, 
that the most ardent admirers and advocates of organized labor will tell you 
and tell me that they have made their full share of mistakes. 

Mr. Barba. You mean by that that they will make no further mistakes? 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, they will quit making mistakes when you 
and I, as employers, will quit making mistakes. 

Mr. Barba. Yes, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. There is just one question I would like to ask. 

Mr Barbu, you spoke of the handicap that exists covering the foreign trade 
under the peculiar circumstances of your plan. Can you tell us as to the 
difference in per capita production of labor in your industry in Germany and 
the United States, for instance? 

Mr. Barba. In what form should the answer lie, sir, in rate of wages? 
^Commissioner Lennon. No; in the product per individual. 

Mr. Barba. No; I can not possibly do that. We have no access to, for in¬ 
stance, the German figures. The sole criterion that 1 can have for the state¬ 
ment that I made this morning is that in the markets of the world we meet 
prices which, collecting all the labor, from the ore in (lie beds to the finished 
article which we meet in competition, being perhaps 90 per cent labor, 95 per 
cent labor, possibly, in steel products, because ore in the bed has little value, 
we can not meet those conditions in the world market to-day. We do not get 
the business for our overflow capacity in the United States. 

. Commissioner Lennon. You do not know the difference per individual em¬ 
ployee of the Krupp, for instance, in comparison with yours? 

Mr. Barba. No; all T know of that is that the report of the average wages 
paid a year ago by the Krupp Co., which, of course, you have, and the average 
wages paid here, which, of course, we have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Just one more question. Not a great while ago 
I had an opportunity of hearing Secretary of Commerce Redfleld address the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, who, among other things, made this 
statement, that despite the fact that the American wage rate is the highest 
\yage rate in the world, the cost per unit is the lowest in the world in many 
industries, due to the higher efficiency of the American worker, and to the more 
advanced machinery used in the American enterprises. Is that in harmony 
with your observation and experience? 

Mr. Barba. I am informed, sir, that in the steel industry, which naturally 
takes my attention first, and referring in that more particularly to the class of 
steel products which comprise the great bulk of the tonnage, rails, and struc- 
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rural shapes, the German, Belgium, anil French mills are practically on a par 
with the latest American mills. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In machinery? 

Mr. Barba. In machinery. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You have no advantage over them, then, In 
that respect? 

Mr. Barra. In modern machinery, no; but we do have an advantage due to 
the fact that the American mills introduced that machinery at an earlier date, 
and they followed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How about the efficiency of their workers as 
compared with the American workers? 

Mr. Barra, Ol that we can only judge by taking the men who come into this 
country as immigrants and employ with us. as, of course, so many do. 

In fine work, mechanics, there are no hotter mechanics than some of the 
foreign peoples, especially the North European peoples. The English, perhaps, 
do not lead, hut they are fairly well up. But if we were to choose of the for¬ 
eign-horn peoples whom wo would like to employ we would, of course, take the 
English-speaking people; second, the North European peoples, and last of all, 
the south European peoples, and I think that the grading of efficiency goes 
(exactly In that proportion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, has it been your observation that when 
the common workman comes to America and enters an American plant that his 
pace increases over what it was in the beginning? 

Mr, Barra. Very much. Very much increases over what it was in the be¬ 
ginning. The moment lie begins to find that lie can make more money, ho 
makes it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that if any Belgian or Frenchman- 

Mr. Barra. Worse, the Italian. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The Italian becomes a more efficient man than 
he was in ills native country? 

Mr. Barra. Simply because he works harder. They do not put forth much 
effort tinder their own conditions. Under conditions of encouragement they do, 
because the reward is there for them to take. Tito moment they recognize that 
they go after it. 

Acting Optimum Weinstock. On the whole, would you agree or disagree with 
Secretary Itedfield’s statement that the cost per unit of American production, 
h.v virtue of higher efficiency, Is lower than the cost per unit m Europe? 

Mr. Barra. 1 would like t<* think so, but 1 can not speak with full knowledge, 
not having the figures that the Secretary undoubtedly has collected ; but, simply 
speaking from impression and from observation of the progress by tile men 
whom you have instanced. I am inclined to believe that that is so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Barba: thank you. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. Mr. Barba, have you a copy which you can fur¬ 
nish to the commission of your report to the State of the accidents of the year 
1013, ns Mr. Johnson mentioned this morning? 

Mr. Barra. I have not that report, hut I can lay it before the commission, 
and will be glad to. 

Commissioner Lennon, .lust send It to the commission. You need not bother 
about bringing it here. 

Mr. Barra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barbs. I made on'o statement—or I would like to make n statement since 
Mr. Johnson's testimony reminded me of it. I was asked, Do we correspond in 
reference to workmen before employing them. T replied that we do not. We 
do to the extent that he testified this morning. They answer questions that are 
put to them. We go one stop further, and I will say that clerks, whose integrity 
must be looked into, and in which we must be assured, we go through their 
references absolutely nil the way down. But I understood your question and 
answered it negatively, to mean the ordinary wageworker, and my answer 
should stand for that question. 

Commissioner Lennon. It was asked you in the sense of the maintenance of 
a blacklist to put it in the simple way that everybody understands. That is 
what we wanted to find out. 

Mr. Barba. I assure you we have no blacklist, but we should reserve the right 
to establish the integrity of certain classes of employees. 

Commissioner O'Oonnki.r. One final question. You say you believe in your 
plant, and so would follow out generally that the individual can get redress, be 
treated fairly as an individual as well, if not better, than if lie were dealt with 
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collectively. Do you believe an individual employed by a concern having its 
plants scattered all over the United States, employing half a million peope, say, 
or a quarter of a mil ion people, I think it is, the United States Steel Corporation 
employs—do you think an individual as an individual has as fair a chance with 
such a great corporation as that to get the adjustment of his grievances or that 
he has a fair opportunity as an individual against a great combination of that 
character? 

Mr. Bariia. Unquestionably, for the reason that the question of responsibility 
for reaching a decision tliut affects the control or conduct, misconduct, etlicicncy 
or inetileioncy is placed in the manager of the plant where tin* man Is stationed 
and performs his work. I don’t know anything about the scattering of the 
industry, because all our plants are within one plot, one fence if you will, but 
in that plant we are a smaller scale, do precisely what you state the United 
States Steel Corporation does throughout the country. We have 30 departments. 

Commissioner O’Connei.l. I cited it because it was large. 

Mr. Barra,. Each superintendent of those 10 departments has within reason 
the final right to discipline the men who are employed under him, and who he 
knows, meets face to face, and can name every one of them; and ho is the best 
judge as to the fitness of tiie discipline which lie is called upon to impose. If 
then that workman is not satisfied he can come to the general superintendent or 
to the general manager. 

Commissioner O’Cowktx. But if he would have to go to the president he would 
have to go to Europe perhaps? 

Mr. Barra. He would after next Saturday; yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstouk. Thank you very much, Mr. Barba. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr. Edward Keenan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD KEENAN. 

Mr. Busier. Ulease state your full name. 

Mr. Keenan. Edward Keenan. 

Mr. Busier. You are business agent for the International Association of 
Machinists here, I believe? 

Mr. Keenvn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You may be seated, Mr. Keenan. 

Mr. Keenan. Thank you. 

Mr. B 'suck. How long have you been familiar with the Philadelphia condi¬ 
tions as a machinist, Mr. Keenan? 

Mr. Keenan. Twenty to 25 years. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been in the industry? 

Mr. Keenan. About 20 to 25 years. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you been business agent? 

Mr. Keenan. About seven. 

Mr. Busier. Do you have a wide acquaintanceship amongst machinists here 
in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Keenan, we want to know from you how the wages of 
machinists compare here with the wages paid in other large Industrial cities 
along the Atlantic seaboard here? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, according to statistics gathered by our organization, the 
machinists of Philadelphia are the lowest paid of any large city in the United 
states. In fact, the rate of wages in many eases is lower than third-class cities. 

Mr. Busier. What is the prevailing rate of wages here? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, it averages, I believe, generally speaking, about 30 to 
33 cents per hour. 

Mr. Busier. What is the rate of wages in Baltimore; do you know? 

Mr. Keenan. Baltimore now is practically 37$ cents per hour. 

Mr. Busier. AihI Washington? 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, Washington; it runs up as high—it averages from 45 to 
50 cents an hour. 

Mr. Busier. And Altoona? 

Mr. Keenan. Altoona Is about In the same category as Philadelphia. Al¬ 
toona, according to our knowledge of the town, Is the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mr. Busier. And how about New York? 

Mr. Keenan. The New York rate is in excess of that in Philadelphia 4 to 5 
cents. 

Mr, Busier. About how many machinists are there in Philadelphia? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, G4-1—vol 3-53 
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Mr. Keenan. Well, I never found anybody that could determine exactly 
how many machinists there were. 

Mr. Busier. What is your judgment? 

Mr. Keenan. Our judgment is there is about 8,000 men qualified to do an 
important part of the machinist’s trade, but there is about 20,000 machinists 
who call themselves machinists. 

Mr. Busier. Draw machinist’s wages at the Philadelphia rate? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. It appears to me everybody who runs a pipe-cutting 
machine in Philadelphia is classified as a machinist. 

Mr. Busier. Is he paid at the Philadelphia machinist rate? 

Mr* Keenan. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How many members, if you care to answer, has your union? 

Mr. Keenan. 1 do not care to answer that question for reasons which I will 
explain later on. 

Mr. Busier. Has your union any contracts with any of the larger concerns 
here in town? 

Mr. Keen\n. Not very large concerns; no, sir. We have contracts. 

Mr. Busier. What is the union rate where you have contracts? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, the minimum with contracts is 35 cents per hour for 
one, but the average is from 37£ to 50—a contract shop. They are with smaller 
concerns. 

Mr. Busier. Higher-classed service? 

Mr. Keenan. They require all-around mechanics. 

Mr. Busier. To what do you attribute your inability to get contracts with 
the larger concerns? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, lack of organization. 

Mr. Busier. Wlmt art 4 the difficulties in the way of organization? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, they are many. The first is discrimination by employers. 
Discrimination is a general feature of the machinist’s industry In the city of 
Philadelphia. Firms who practice it, or have practiced it to an extent that 
wo noticed it, or that it became prominent, were the Cramp Shipbuilding 
Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works, and the Midvale Steel Co. Now, I will tell 
you how we detect the discrimination on the part of the Cramp Co., if you 
desire. 

Mr. Busier. We want to know in general whether or not there is a black¬ 
list. .lust make a general statement as to discrimination generally, and 
whether there is a blacklist. 

Mr. Keenan. T believe there are circumstances in connection with the Cramp 
case that would show' you clearly that it was discrimination. 

Mr. Busier. Make your statement in your own way. 

Mr. Keenvn. We had several strikes at the Cramp Ship Co., and one of 
them was about 1901. After that strike took place machinist members of our 
organization who applied at the employment office in the Cramp Co. for a posi¬ 
tion were informed by the man who employed them, “ Perhaps we do. What 
is your name?” Most Invariably, if the man gave his name and he was in¬ 
terested in the 1901 strike the return answer came that nobody was needed. 
We have proven that by sending immediately after that man another man into 
the office who was not connected with that strike and fie was hired. We have 
had men in our organization who worked for the Cramp Co. three times, every 
time under an assumed name, and that discrimination w r ns apparently to a 
great extent eliminated after we complained to the authorities in Washington 
and proposed that the Cramp Co. he not given any more contracts as long as 
they continued that discrimination. 

Now r , discrimination in the Midvale Steel Works. About 1911, at the time 
the sympathetic strike occurred here, there was quite a number of men in the 
Midvale Steel Works who were in sympathy with that movement, and one or 
two of them were called into the office by the officials and requested not to 
participate in that strike, and they did not participate in it, but that a little 
over 300 of them joined the machinists’ union, a local situated in a section of 
Philadelphia, and that local proceeded peacefully for a time, and a representa¬ 
tive of the Midvale was elected president, one treasurer, and another secretary. 
Immediately following that men were discharged, one, tw r o, and three at a time 
every week until every man belonging to that local who was employed by the 
Midvale Steel Works at the time they joined was out of the employment of 
that company. And then we tried and expelled one of the officials of the lodge 
on the charge of carrying information into the shop. That was the first dis¬ 
crimination there. 
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The discrimination In the Baldwin Works has been stated by Mr. Tobin on 
other parts, and is practically the same on the part of the machinists. The 
machinists were told that they had to get out of the union to get employment 
there. 

In addition to this question of discrimination, the machinist trade of Phila¬ 
delphia is alive with detectives and representatives of manufacturers. We have 
a novel and a very valuable system of detecting those people, which is so valu¬ 
able that we do not care to make it public; but 1 will cite you an instance to 
what extent those firms went, tire representatives of those firms went to in this 
detective business. 

About 1907 or 100S a representative of our organization in Washington re¬ 
ceived a communication from Camden, stating that a number of men employed 
in the Pennsylvania Itailroad shops desired to form a local of the International 
Association of Machinists. They gave an address on Lime Street in Camden, 
which our representative visited, and the woman in Ihe house informed him 
that those people had secured a room there hut they were very seldom in it. 
However, negotiations were carried on ami money was forthcoming, and 
sufficient signatures to get the charter were presented, and some of the people 
who were interested came to the office of our organization anil interviewed our 
representative, and everything proceeded lovely until the night of the first 
meeting of the local. But their efforts to get people to become members or 
sign for a charter of this organization, this representative, who, by the way, 
traveled under the name of Gray, had interviewed a man mimed I.e Turin* 
and ashed him to become a member of the organization. Le Turno on in¬ 
vestigation discovered that, witli the exception of perhaps himself, the other 
signers for tlie charter were not machinists at all. Le Turno's brother con¬ 
ducted a detective agency in Camden, and through his Interest in the work an 
investigation was conducted. The night the meeting was held Le Turno held 
(lie meeting, the detective and bis brother also. 

About the time (lie meeting was called to order Le Turno got up and ex¬ 
posed the plot, or the plan concocted by this man Gray and several of liis 
associates. Gray in Hie meantime had seen I.e Turno and the other people in 
the room and immediately got the charter, which had not boon framed, and the 
books and left the room. We had a warrant sworn out for Gray and placed 
under ball to he tried. At Camden, N. .T., the trial was called; our international 
seen I ary was brought from Washington with ids books to produce the evidence, 
and vc wore informed by I lie court that Gray could not lie found and that they 
were going to give his bondsmen an opportunity to produce him; but up to the 
present time we have received no further notice that tins trial would ever be 
held. 

On investigation we discovered that Mr. Gray was an employee of the Cramp 
Shipbuilding Co., and I believe Mr. Cramp admitted to the representative of 
our organization that this man was in their employ as an inspector. However, 
the charier and the books disappeared with Mr. Gray, and a number of the 
people who he had secured told us afterwards that they placed their signatures 
on tliis application for a charter for a small piece of change. 

This shows the methods that have been employed within the machinists’ 
organization. We know to-day that there exists in the machinists’ organiza¬ 
tion numerous representatives of manufacturers. We have detected them, 
followed them from one city to another, and one firm in this city, who is very 
active in employing men, lias detectives, is tlu> Itailroad Auditing & Inspection 
Co., which lias offices or used to have them in Brown Bros.’ building In 
Philadelphia. 

We have had members of our organization sign their contracts. We have had 
copies of their contracts. Wo have members of our organization sign their con¬ 
tracts and were shipped out of Philadelphia, anil when they did not fulfill the 
obligations demanded off of them by that detective agency, they were told to 
get home the best way they could ; their services were no longer required. 

There is other firms employing detectives, notably one of them is the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. About a year ago, or a little more, the industrial—a meet¬ 
ing was held in the State of Pennsylvania, or a conference or committee ap¬ 
pointed by the governor of Pennsylvania to gather statistics as to Ihe best plan 
or the best law to be adopted as a compensation law to he presented to the 
legislature. There was a representative of the boiler makers' union, Mr. Scott, 
who appeared before that commission a day following Mr. Vauclaln, and in his 
testimony he contradicted most emphatically every statement that Mr. Vnnciain 
made about the generosity of the Baldwin Co. in dealing with its employees. 
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Mr. Scott, in addition, committed the crime of Riving nn interview to a reporter 
of an evening paper, and this report was published in the paper. The next morn¬ 
ing when Mr. Scott arrived at the Parkway Building three men were on the 
opposite side of the street, one of whom lie recognized as a detective, who hud 
followed Mr, Scott during the Baldwin strike, and for two weeks those three men 
followed Scott all around Philadelphia during the day. As he came into our 
office in the Parkway Building they remained outside; they escorted him home 
at night; they were at his house at O.ISO in the. morning, and escorted him around 
the city all day, and it required five or six appeals on ids part to the city officials 
to have those detectives removed and stop them from following him to every part 
of the city. Those were the same men practically that followed Scott during the 
Baldwin strike. 

Mr. Busier-. Let me nsk tills question: Has your union any known members 
in the Baldwin or Midvale plants? 

Mr. Kkkn\n. Wo have members in those plants. I don’t know whether the 
firm knows it or not, hut we do, and that is all we think is necessary. 

Mr. Busier. Are your men secretive about the fact that they are member* 
of the union? 

Mr. Keenan. Weil, I don’t know that they are so Secretive, hut they don't 
parade it to any extent. 

Mr. Busier. Is it a fact, as lias been intimated by the witnesses, iliat the only 
union men that are discharged are (hose discharged because of unionism in those 
pianls for actively propagating the punciples of their union in the simp? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You insist then that there is a wholesale and general discrimina¬ 
tion against any man that, belongs to a union, whether he is active or otherwise? 

Mr. Keen on. Yes. 1 know for this reason: Wo have knowledge to-day that 
half a dozen detectives- 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). I want a yes or no answer. 

Mr. Keenan. Not in our organization carrying information to those firms. 

Mr. Busier-, You hoard Mr. Barba testify here? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier, i toes (lie union feel that the Midvale Sieel people are not sincere 
in an inmost effort to get closer to their men and increase their wages and help 
them along and belter their conditions? Yes or no. 

Mr. Keenan. Well, you mean tlie Midvale alone. 

Mr. Busier. Lot us confine ourselves to the Mulvale. 

Mr. Keenan. We do not feel that the Midvale, or any oilier concern in Phila¬ 
delphia, is sincere in their supposed profession of good feeling toward the men 
who work in their plant; and our reasons for that is that our experience in 
institutions whore those systems—I believe every system ever designed for the 
purpose of getting more work out of a man at less cost has been experimented 
with in Philadelphia. And one of the great dllllculties we find with all those 
establishments that lias these systems is that die operation of setting prices 
almost exclusively rests with th(> bosses who hire. Where can you show- 

Mr. Busier. We are getting away from the question. Is there any sentiment 
among the union here that the Midvale people are not sincere? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. In an effort to better the conditions of the men working for them? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. There is a lack of confidence in the Midvale Steel 
Works effort. 

Mr. Busier. And you think that the discharges of the men in the union ranks 
are suffered solely because of their union nfiilintions? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. I believe that is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Delano, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. No; I think not. 

Commissioner O’Connelr. Mr. Keenan, wlmt is the general impression as to 
these beneficial associations that are carried on in these large establishments 
here? You, as the representative of the machinists’ union here, ought to be 
pretty well in touch with that. 

Mr. Keenan. Almost invariably those associations are carried on at the 
direction of the firm, and the people who administer it are generally selected at 
the direction or under the supervision of the management of the company. 

Commissioner O’Connfxi,. For instance, these savings institutions that are 
carried on, the one carried on by the Baldwin Co. Do you know anything 
of that? 1 * 
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Mr. Keenan. I know what I heard of it, by (lie majority of the men, the 
majority of the men enter into that proposition. Some of them who hold 
their positions there because they have been led to believe that it is an aid or 
enables them to retain their position by being a part of that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is the general impression, as you get it, ns 
to the number of accidents occurring particularly In Baldwin's'.' You read this 
statement of the open letter last night In the evening paper that Mr. Johnson 
read here this afternoon? 

Mr. Keenan. I heard recently that the number of accidents lmd been reduced 
considerably in Baldwin’s, due to the agitation brought about through the 
appointment of a commission to devise a proper compensation law; but Bald¬ 
win’s used to be regarded or spoken of commonly ns the slaughterhouse. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What do you know about the contract system? 
Did you ever work for Baldwin yourself? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You come in contact with a number of the men 
who ha\e worked there and Who do v. or it there? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Wlmt do you know about the contract system that 
exists there? 

Mr. Keenan. The contract system as it exists in Baldwin's 1 believe is prac¬ 
tically tlie Same m ihc machine shop as it is in any other simp. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is in tiie Baldwin Works? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 1 have heard of contractors who draw $S0 and $01t 
per week. There is lots of men in tiie Baldwin Locomotive Works working to¬ 
day on lathes for 25 cents an hour. There is men in the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works to-day, general mechanics, who do not get more than SO cents an hour, 
day in and day out; and there is contractors who draw .$80, and some of them 
greater, per week. To determine an average rale of wages in tiie Baldwin 
Locomotive Works from what I have learned of it, it would be a dillicult prop¬ 
osition. Our organization from our experience with tiie contract and every 
Ollier system does not have much confidence, by reason of tiie fact that it is 
continually being cut, tiie prices. 

1 believe the only shop in the city of Philadelphia who carried oil a premium 
system for a number of years without cutting prices was (lie Newton Machine 
Tool Co., while tiie older Newton was living, lull as soon ns Mr. Newton died 
the 1 VW management instituted the same practice that prevails in other shops, 
and it resulted in a strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What do you know about the efficiency system 
tlmt is in operation i 11 the 1 lodge Works? Is it tin* Dodge Co.? 

Mr. Keenan. Link Belt Engineering Co. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Keenan. I have always been informed that the Link Bolt Engineering 
Co. and the Tailor Manufacturing Co. were the only two concerns In Philadel¬ 
phia where the system of Mr. Taylor was in effect ill its entirety. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know anything about tiie conditions pre¬ 
vailing there as to wages earned by the men, the hours worked, etc.? 

Mr. Keenan. The wages earned by tiie men in that concern per hour are as 
great as the wages we receive in some shops we have contracts with. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you know what they are? 

Mr Keenvn. I should judge they run around $3 per day, $3.25, nr $3.50. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know of anyone who does know here the 
aclual conditions prevailing in that simp? We laid Mr. Dodge before our com¬ 
mission a few weeks ago, and I would like to verify bis testimony. We imve 
a standing invitation to go through his works, but we haven't the time. 

Mr Kf.f.nan. I know people who worked In there and I know people who 
worked for Tabor. Those shops are tiie task system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. They have tiie regular premium system, tiie bonus 
system, tiie Taylor system? 

Mr. Keenan. The task system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you know? 

Mr. Keenan. Tiie Taylor system is a task system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is a bonus; they set a minimum rate of oO 
cents an hour and they are permitted to make over tlmt? 

Air. Keenan. That is a premium system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Call it what you will. 

Mr Keenan. The premium system I know in other shops how it is operated. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. I was interested particularly in this shop, be¬ 
cause of Mr. Dodge having been before our commission, and the statement that 
the men were perfectly satislied with the condition, and that if they had an 
opportunity to return to any other condition he would undoubtedly have trouble 
on Ids hands, or if he tried it, tried to force any other condition. 

Mr. Keenan. In regard to the Dodge Manufacturing Co., about two weeks 
ago we sent a man out to distribute literature, and he was around there and he 
got some of the literature and the manager came out and says: “What are you 
lining this for?” This fellow saj's, “VVe wanted to educate the uneducated.” 
He says, “ My men don't need any education.” 

Commissioner O’Connell. As a general proposition in the city of Philadelphia 
in the metal trades, employers are against the men joining the unions, are they? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do they keep an o/lice? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir; ill the Perry lluilding. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have a corps of employees there? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, they have a representative there. I seen him in here a 
while ago. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Never mind that. 

Mr. Keenan. He is here. 

Commissioner O’Oonnki.l. Do they have stenographers and clerks? 

Mr. Kf.enan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do they keep an index record of any kind of the 
employees in the simps here? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe they know every man active in the organization in 
Philadelphia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You don’t know. Bay that 50 per cent of the mem¬ 
bers, manufacturers are members, for (lie sake of the argument—I don’t know 
anything about it—do you suppose that this association keeps an index card 
system of the names of mechanics employed in each of the members’ sliops at¬ 
tached to that? 

Mr. Keenan. I have been informed by n representative of one firm that they 
do. When they employ a man they give him a card and lie goes to that shop 
and goes to work and that card is returned bv the firm and he returns it to 
tile office. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do all the firms that are members of the Philadel¬ 
phia Metal Trades Association hire their employees through this general office, 
or do they hire employees at their own plants? 

Mr. Keenan. That depends- 

Commissioner (VConneti,. Or do they go through this office? 

Mr. Keenan. That depends on whether they have got a great amount of work ; 
if they have then they won’t take the trouble, but they will hire them at the 
shop. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you wore to make application for employment 
at the shop, at a shop holding membership in this Philadelphia Metal Trades 
Association, they would plrnne or send word to the general ollieo, the office of 
flic association, and there get your record, as it were, where you find been em¬ 
ployed or what you had been discharged for? 

Mr. Keenan. They might not phone right away; they would phono and find 
out within a short time. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You might he employed, hut Inter on it would lie 
ascertained probably that for some reason or other you were not wanted? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You believe, therefore, that there is maintained in 
the office of the Metal Trades Manufacturers’ Association in tills city a list of 
the employees and names, etc., of all employees of all firms members of that 
association? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. And that that list is used against employees In the 
various shops in this city? 

Mr. Keenan. That depends, .as I stated before; if business is very brisk and 
men are very scarce they very often overlook that tiling for tile time being. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you suppose then that if you were let out 
from one shop because of your activity as a union man that your index card 
sent to tlie office of the manufacturers’ association would be marked that Mr. 
Keenan was discharged from this plant because of his activity—active in 
unionism? 
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Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that information would be furnished to all 
the firms in the city of Philadelphia holding membership in that association? 

Mr. Keenan. Y&s, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That kind of a record is kept? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Therefore a man’s employment in Philadelphia— 
I can not imagine how many firms there are attached to it or what number 
of employees those firms employ approximately—say their total employment 
covers 10,000. 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then if you were marked as an unfavorable em¬ 
ployee for some reason or other on your card in this general office you are 
marked then among 10,000 workmen. In other words, you have just one chance 
in 10,000 not to get employment? 

Mr. Keenan. I believe that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ge„ that informal ion. 

Mr. Keenan. I believe when I get out of this job I will have to move out of 
Philadelphia. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say, Mr. Keenan, that union men are 
discriminated against in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In the Philadelphia shops? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As a rule? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Were you present when Mr. Sykes testified? 
Tf I remember rightly, among other things, he stated that they did not dis¬ 
criminate against union men, but that they do object to union men proselyting 
or doing missionary work on their premises. Now, granting that business 
agents or organizers are not admitted to solicit for membership during working 
hours on the premises, is there any good reason why business agents or organ¬ 
izers can not solicit membership from the workers after working hours? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, in a large plant it would require a good many business 
ag* nts to do the work. 

A'-iing Chairman Weinstock. Crnnting that it did, if your organization is 
of such great value to the workers it ought to pay to do it? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir; but I do not believe that the discrimination is only 
against people who actively solicit members for the organization. I have 
known men who are \ery quiet, unassuming men, said very little in favor of the 
organization, who were told they would have to got out of the organization to 
get a job there. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What was the outcome? 

Mr. Keenan. The outcome is some of them are out of work and some are 
working and somewhere else; perhaps out of the city, and it is pretty hard 
to keep trace of whore they go afterwards. I know of a case of a man in 
Baldwin’s who was active in the strike, couldn’t get a job there, was out of 
work for I guess a year. He secured a job with a railroad company outside 
of Philadelphia, and he was told after he was there a few days that he would 
have to get out, that he was one of the Baldwin strikers. He got out; went 
back again to another to get work and he was hired again under an assumed 
name, and he is working there to-day under an assumed name. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know how many machinists there are 
in Philadelphia, approximately? 

Mr. Keenan. Approximately I should judge about 8,000 or 10.000. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Out of that number what proportion are union 
members? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, we do not care to make that public. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not care to speak of that? 

Mr. Keenan. We do not think that would he good policy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any closed shops? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In Philadelphia? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About how many? 

Mr. Keenan. I would like to state a little instance in connection with our 
grievances. I have signed agreements with employers in Philadelphia who, in 
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signing the agreement, made this request of me: This agreement should not be 
published in your journal or made public, if possible, because—I asked one of 
them why he should not put the union label on his product. He says, “There 
are men of influence in the same line of business ami some that would use 
their inlluenee against me in doing business if they knew that I done business 
with the union.” 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission is not interested in names, Mr. 
Keenan. We simply want to know the number of shops that nre so-called 
closed shops. 

Mr. Keenan. Oh, perhaps 10 or a dozen. 

Acting Chairman Wkinrtock. Employing approximately how many men? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, you wdl get it out of me after a while if you keep on. 

Acting Chairman Wkinktock. That is our business, Mr. Keenan—to get all 
the information we can. We do not ask you to give any information that you 
believe will lie to your disadvantage. If you don't think that it is a fair ques¬ 
tion, simply don't answer it. 

Mr. Keenan. No; I don't care to answer it. 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Very well. 

Mr. Keenan. For the reason I stated to you. 

Acting Chairman Wkinhtock. Are the conditions in Philadelphia any better 
or any worse than they are in any other Atlantic seaboard business in connec¬ 
tion with the machinists? 

Mr. Keenan. I have stated that Philadelphia for machinists is considered the 
lowest of any eastern large city, I believe; and, in fact, it is lower than some 
small towns. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean the wages are lower here? 

Mr. Keenan. And hours longer. 

Acting Chairman Wkinrtock. The hours are longer. How about the working 
conditions; nre they any better or worse? 

Mr. Keenan. They are not better here than they are in those towns that have 
better wages, but the working condition*! are not .as good in many cases as they 
are in those towns that have larger wages and lower hours, for the simple reason 
that they have an organization strong enough to get the wages and hours, and 
they can bring about the improved conditions also. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In what eastern city arc the working conditions 
best, from tlie standpoint of the workers? 

Mr. Keenan. 1 believe, generally speaking, for maehinisls, in regard to hours, 
Baltimore and New York. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Baltimore and New York? 

Mr. Keenan. In the Hast. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all; thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HARRY W. HAND. 

Mr. Busier. Will you please state your name in full. Mr. Hand? 

Mr. Hand. Harry W. Hand. 

Mr. Busier. What is your position? 

Mr. Hand. Vice president and general manager of the Cramp Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. Busier. We do not want to question you very extensively} but about how 
many hands do you employ? 

Mr. Hand. About 4,500. 

Mr. Busier. Now? 

Mr. Hank. Now. 

Mr. Busier. Are you working at your normal force? 

Mr. Hand. Just about normal. 

Mr. Busier. What length day do you have for the plant in general? 

Mr. Hand. Wo have two working days; we have 8 hours for Government 
work and 0} hours for commercial work. In one case it amounts to 4S hours a 
week on Government work and 51} hours a week on commercial work. 

Mr. Busier. Is yours an open shop? 

Mr. Hand. Well, we never call it an open shop; we simply hire anybody that 
we need whom we can get; I should suppose In the ordinary sense of tha 
term- 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). It would be called an open shop? 

Mr. Hand. It would be called an open shop. We do not speak of it in that 
way. 
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Mr. Busier. Do you discriminate against unions? 

Mr. Hand. Not the least. 

Mr. Busier. Do you have any spy systems? 

Mr. Hand. Not the slightest. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Hand, all those things aside, the thing that this commission 
is really seeking to do is to find the underlying causes for industrial unrest, 
and to recommend to Congress such legislation as will produce a state of indus¬ 
trial peace, which will result in the workingman and his employer getting along 
better. From your experienee as a large employer of labor what message would 
j on send to Congress through this commission or what are your recommenda¬ 
tions along those lines? 

Mr. Hand. Well, I am just simply a plain workingman. I am not a student 
«>f economy, and I don’t know that I have any remedy to propose for this 
apparent unrest in the working classes. 1 couldn’t give any remedy. 

Mr. Busier. Are you satisfied with conditions as they are—the relations be¬ 
tween employers and employees? 

Mr. Hand. I am; as they apply to the particular company with which I am 
interested. 

Mr. Busier. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Wetns'iock. Mr. Delano, have j<m any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. No; 1 believe not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What are the wages paid by (he Crump Co., Mr. 
Hand? 

Mr. IIand. At the present time? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Hand. The total average daywork of the pay roll for the month of April 
was an average of 210 cents per hour. The total average ot the piecework for 
the same month was 35 3 per hour. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, when you say piecework you mean straight 
individual piecework; individual men making the contract for the piecework? 
You have heard of the Baldwin system by Mr. Johnson, and the contracting 
system; is it something of that order? 

Mr. Hand. We have a contracting system there, but it is a very, very small 
percentage of our pay roll. Of the total pay roll the amount paid out on the 
contract system is only about 4 per cent; but in regard to the actual building 
of tie ship it probably runs up to 0 per cent. Aside from that it is straight 
pieces * rk; all straight daywork. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What percentage of your employees are on straight 
piecework—in regard to the building of tiie ship proper? 

Mr. Hand. On the building of the actual ship there is about 50 per cent of 
the day workers. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, those working on the ship? 

Mr. Hand. On the ship. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, in the shops? 

Mr. Hand. In the shops it is abour 4 per cent. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Piecework? 

Mr. Hand. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are the pieceworkers guaranteed a minimum day’s 
wage? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Who sets the prices for the pieceworkers? 

Mr. Hand. Well it has been set—it originally came ns a basis; we had the 
piecework rates which were paid on the other side, and those have been amended 
from time to time by a committee of foremen, assistant foremen, and workers; 
and I think there has been no change made to it in the last five or six years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The piece prices are not changed every time a man 
gets a job out? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not a new price list set upon it? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir; we have printed books. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Printed schedules? 

Mr. Hand. Printed schedules, which are very rarely altered. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Will you please furnish this commission with a 
copy of the printed schedule? 

Mr. Hand. T would be very glad to if it is to be considered confidential with 
the committee. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. What system have you to take care of your em¬ 
ployees in case of accident? 

Mr. Hand. We have a beneficial association, composed of the employees of the 
company, and if you will permit me, I will submit a copy of the by-laws of this 
association to the commission. 

(Received and marked “ Hand Exhibit No. 1 of June 24, 1914.” 

Hand Exhibit No. 1, entitled “Constitution and By-laws of the Wm. Cramp 
Mutual Beneficial Society of Philadelphia,” was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. That association is kept up by the employees them¬ 
selves? 

Mr. Hand. Entirely by themselves. Here is an annual statement also. 

(Received and marked “Hand Exhibit No. 2.” 

Hand Exhibit No. 2, folder entitled “ Annual Report of the Cramp Mutual 
Beneficial Association,” for the year ending September 30, 1913, was submitted 
in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. The company is in no way interested in tlmt at all? 

Mr. Hand. Not the slightest. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What does the company itself do for the men when 
they meet with an accident? 

Mr. Hand. They pay lheir full wages until they are able to return to work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And supposing they art 1 not able to return to work— 
they are crippled so they can not return to work? 

Mr. Hand. Then we make an arrangement—give them a lump sum—which has 
been satisfactory. The proof of that is, I think, in the last live years we have 
only bad one or possibly two cases that it was necessary to take Into court. 

Commissioner O'Connell. And who makes that adjustment with the injured 
workingman? 

Mr. Hand. Our attorney, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And if he is not satisfied with the adjustment, then 
his alternative is to go to court? 

Mr. Hand. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the sanitary—what does your company 
do to protect the men in a sanitary way? 

Mr. Hand. We have washrooms, we have the best accommodations in regard 
to the privacy of toilets, and we have lockers for them—that is, in regard to 
the shop. In the shipyards it is not quite so elaborate. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I>o you furnish them any particular kind of water— 
for instance, ice water, or any method of separate cups that the men use? 

Mr. I1\ni>. We have the sanitary fountains. The cup is prohibited in the 
shop, sir, or in the yard. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is there any method of inspection of the employees 
to ascertain that they are kept in healthy condition and not affected with con¬ 
tagious disease's of any kind? 

Mr. II\nd. No, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. You have a report that you make to the State 
regarding the number of accidents occurring? 

Mr. II v nil Yes, sir.* 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could you furnish the commission with a copy of 
that last statement? 

Mr. Hand. 1 can give- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). Give us some idea of the number 
that you have, or could you give us some idea of the number of accidents during 
the last year? 

Mr. Hvnd. During the calendar year 1913 there was 197 accidents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are those accidents- 

Mr. Hand (interrupting). Of all kinds. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Of all kinds? 

Mr. H\nd. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What proportion were fatal? 

Mr. H\nd. I think one. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was done in that one case, do you recall? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir; I can’t recall In that one case; but I think—I am speaking 
entirely from memory now—I think we paid $1,200 to the family, but I am not 
sure. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You do not deal with the employees collectively 
at all, do you? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Do the men who work on Government work eight 
hours for a day’s work, do any additional work that day before or after the 
eight hours? 

Mr. Hand. Some of them do, but not on that work. It is left entirely to the 
man whether he wants to do It or not. 

Commissioner Lennon. But some of them, then, do work additional hours to 
make up the Gi hours tlmt you speak of, or t>i? 

Mr. Hand. Nine and one-fourth, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Is ali. 

Acting Chairman Wkjnstock. Is the hourly rate the same for the 8-hour 
men as for the Gi-hour men? 

Mr. Hand. No, sir. All the men that work 48 hours a week get the same 
amount of money in their pay envelopes as the man that works 51J. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, is that not likely to create dissatis¬ 
faction on the part of the men who work 511? 

Mr. Hand. It has not yet so far, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They are quite willing to see their fellows get 
the same pay for fewer hours without protest? 

Mr. Hand. They have this beneiit: The men who work 48 hours a week are 
compelled to work Saturday afternoons, because they can only work S hours in 
a day on Government work, and the workman that works on commercial work, 
working 511 liotirs a week, knocks off, makes that up by slopping at VI o'clock 
on Saturday, and lie therefore lias his Saturday afternoon holiday. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many hours does lie work the remaining 
live days a week? 

Mr. Hand. Nine and one-fourth. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes; he works 91? 

Mr. Hand. He works !)} for 5 days and 5 hours for the sixth day. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I understand that you deal with your men 
individually, not collectively? 

Mr. Hand. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you be good enough, for the information 
of the commission, to point out why, from (he standpoint of the employer, Indi¬ 
vidual bargaining Is better Ilian collective bargaining? 

Mr. Hand. Well, I don’t know that I can lay down any well-defined rule that 
would apply to everything, but we think it applies to our particular business, 
for the sole reason tlmt in building a ship there are so many trades to be taken 
into account I think there are, all told, about 30 or 35 trades in the actual 
building of a ship, ami by the use of collective bargaining wo would have to 
bargain with probably almost an equal number of organizations; and we have 
never had any trouble since I have been in charge there in regard to conducting 
the affairs on the basis that we do it, and for the reason that we have not had 
any trouble I have not paid much attention to any other system. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see; how long have you been with the com¬ 
pany, Mr. Hand? 

Mr. Hand. For 33 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, has there been any effort made on the 
part of your men to establish collective bargaining? 

Mr. Hand. I think not since the strike that we lmd; the strike, by (lie way, 
was in ISOS, I think, and not in 1001. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The strike was brought about from what 
causes? Wlmt wore the men striking for? 

Mr. Hand. Well, I was not in charge at that time; I was just simply a 
draftsman; and I don’t know that I am qualilied to say exactly what those 
causes were, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, now, take two shipbuilding concerns, one 
dealing with the men on the basis of collective bargaining and the other deal¬ 
ing with its men on the basis of individual liargaining, all other things being 
equal, which is likely to lie able to get the tiiggest results at the lowest cost? 

Mr. Hand. My private opinion is tlmt it is the one doing the separate bar¬ 
gaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The Individual bargaining? 

Mr. Hand. Yes, sir; individual bargaining. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, in (be case of the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco it must be rather exceptional. In conversation with 
Mr. McGregor, the president of the Union Iron Works of San Francisco, he in¬ 
formed me recently that the Union Iron Works was at that time building the 
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Impost vessel ever built on the Pacific coast, and that it had secured the 
contract in competition with the largest Atlantic seaboard shipbuilding con¬ 
cerns; that its bid—I have forgotten now—was either $30,000 or $40,000 less 
than the lowest Atlantic seaboard bid. They work eight hours. They recog¬ 
nize and deal with the iron trades’ council, organized labor, so I take it 
then, from your statement, that their experience must be rather exceptional; 
that despite the fact that they work on an eight-hour basis, despite the fact 
that they have collective bargaining, they still can underbid the shipbuilding 
companies that had individual bargaining. 

Mr. Hand. Has the slop been completed at this time? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lie said that they were making it in record 
time and that the result was, as a whole, to them entirely satisfactory, so much 
so—they saw so much work ahead—that they were now building the greatest 
dry dock in the world—the largest dry dock in the world. 

Mr. Hand. 1 am very glad to hear that, because the superintendent of the 
Union Iron Works was brought up in the Cramp Shipyards, sir; that is, Mr.- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). That is Mr. Tynan. 

Mr. Hvnd. Yes; Mr. Tynan. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I know him very well, personally, and he 
was also present when Mr. McGregor made that statement, and it seemed 
to afford him a great deal of satisfaction. Have you any questions, Mr. 
Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. You are unwilling, Mr. Hand, to make any sugges¬ 
tion* to this commission along the line of its duty? It has boon required by 
Congress to make some constructive suggestions. You have had a long ex¬ 
perience as an employer. Don’t you feel that you could give us some con¬ 
structive suggestions along those lines either now' or later? 

Mr. If \m>. Well, I think the closer the actual head of the establishment 
gets to the workmen, the better success he has. It is rather peculiar—the 
conditions that <\ist around our place. Almost all the people in the plant 
bine been apprentices, and ha\e grown from the apprentice boy up to posi¬ 
tions of great authority. In fact it is not only so with the mechanical depart¬ 
ment, hut it e\en extends to the financing department, and likewise to the 
men. We have one workman in our place who has been there for 00 years; 
we have 25 that have been there for 50 years; we have 60 that have been 
there for 40 years; we have over 100 that have been there over 30 years. 
Consequently, men like injs»»if and my assistants under me, know these men 
by their first names and call them so, and they call us by our first names. 
We are close to them, and we think that that has been, to a great extent, 
the reason wo have' been so free from labor unrest in our particular establish¬ 
ment for so many years past. 

Commissioner Deiano. Of course, you can not provide for that by law. 

Mr. Hand. No, sir; you can not provide for that by law. 

Commissioner Dei, vno. Do your men live right near your works? 

Mr. IT \nd. A great many of them do. In fact, Kensington at one time was 
known as the district of shipbuilders of the eastern part of the United States, 
and many of the old shipbuilders’ families still retain their residence up there 
close by tlie works. 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Hand, what is the comparative cost of building a 
ship, leaving out of the cost the material, in this country as compared with the 
best European yards? Is it more or less? 

Mr. II \xu. Very much greater here. 

Commissioner Delano. Then that is so in spite of the greater efficiency, if 
there is such a thing, in American labor? 

Mr. Hand. Well, I can not say; I would not he able to testify that the effi¬ 
ciency of the American workman in the building of a ship is superior to tlie 
English, because I don’t think it is. 

Commissioner Delano. You don’t think it Is? 

Mr. Hand. No. 

Commissioner Delano. But the actual labor cost on a ship here is jnore than 
it is in Europe? 

Mr. H\ni>. Very much greater, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. What are their methods in the European yards? Do 
they use collective bargaining, generally- 

Mr. Hand. That I don’t know; I think they do, but I am not sure. 

Commissioner Delano. I think that is all. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all, Mr. Hand, and we thank you very 
much. 

The hearing stands adjourned until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until to-morrow, Friday 
morning, June 20, 1914, at 10 o’clock.) 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 20, 101)—10 a. m. 
Present: Commissioners Weinstock (acting chairman), O’Connell, Lennon, 
and Delano; also, E. H. Busiek, special counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will come to order. 

Mr. Busiek. Is Mr. Schwacke here? Will you please take the stand, Mr. 
Xchwacke? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JUSTUS WILLIAM SCHWACKE. 

Mr. Busjek. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Xchwacke. Justus William Xchwacke. 

Mr. Busiek. I am going to ask you to speak up as much as you can, Mr. 
Xchwacke. 

Mr. Xchwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. IIow do you spell your name, Mr. Schwaekc, for the benefit of 
the gentlemen of the press? 

Mr. Xchwacke. As it is on your program. 

Mr. Busiek. What is your connection with any association of manufacturers 
here in town? 

Mr. Xchwacke. I am president of the Metal Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Busier. What business were jou in prior to the time that you became 
president of this concern? 

Mr. Xchwacke. I was connected and am stil! connected with William Sollets 
& Co. (Inc.). 

Mr. Busiek. You wore then and are still connecled with the William what? 
Mr. Xcuwvcke. William Sellers & Co. (Inc.). 

Mr. Busiek. William Sellers & Co. (Inc.)? 

Mr. Xchwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And they are metal manufacturers, are they? 

Mr. Xchwacke. They are. 

Mr. Busiek. What class? 

Mr. Xciiwacke. Machine tools. 

Mr. Busiek. Machine tools? 

Mr. Xchwacke. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. IIow long have you been in that business? 

Mr. Xchwacke. Fifty-two years. 

Mr. Busier. Fifty-two years? 

Mr. Xchwacke. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And when was this Metal Manufacturers’ Association organized? 
Mr. Senw ache. I think it was in 1905. 

Mr. Busier. 1905 ? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. I hand you a little booklet that I have, purporting to he the con¬ 
stitution and by-laws of your association, revised up to 1910. Is that correct? 
Mr. Schwacke. I should say this is correct. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you a later revision than that of 1910? 

Mr. Schwacke. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Busiek. Then we will make that part of the records in this case. 

(Received and marked “ Schwacke Exhibit No. 1, June 26, 1914.” 

Schwacke Exhibit No. 1, entitled 44 Constitution and By-laws of the Metal 
Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, revised and amended October 1, 
1910,” was submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Schwacke. If there is a later edition, Mr. Busiek, we will furnish you 
with a copy of it. 

(1913 edition on file.) 

Mr. Busiek. Now, the purposes of your organization, as gathered from the 
preamble, I will read just for the purpose of informing the commissioners; 
44 First, to promote better acquaintance and closer social relations between its 
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members; second, the adoption of a fair basis of just and equitable adjustment 
of difficulties between employers and employees whereby the interests of both 
will be properly protected and investigation by proper officers of the association 
of any difficulty arising between members and their employees which may be re¬ 
ferred to them, and the suggestion of means of adjustment,” Now, is much 
stress laid up oil the social feature of your organization? 

Mr. Kchwackk. Considerable;; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Considerable? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. liusiKK. l)o you think Unit that alone would have been sufficient to call 
tbix association into being? 

Mr. Schwacke. No. , , .. 

Mr. Busiek. Then, I take it, its primary object was to deal ns an association 
with the employees of the various members, am I correct in that? 

Mr. Schwacke. No; I do not think that is a correct interpretation of it, lie- 
cause we do not deal as an association with the employees. The members deal 
with their employees individually. , „ . , 

Mr BrsiEK. Well, then, will you explain what sections 2 and .! of the objects 
of vnur association really mean? .lust explain it in your own way. 

Mr ScHWU'KK. Yes. We had here in Philadelphia difficulty from time to 
time in .securing employees in the various shops, and it was believed when this 
association was formed, in addition to the social features, that it was very 
desirable to establish a labor bureau. 

Mr. Bcsif.k. A labor what? .... 

Mr Schwacke. A labor bureau, as a medium for promptly obtaining work¬ 
men and obtaining and giving facilities to tile workmen to obtain employment. 
Philadelphia is a very large city and its workshops are scattered all over the 
citv, so that a man out of work, for instance, in order to ascertain where lie 
could find employment, might spend several days going around die city to find 
a vacancy whereas hv registering at this bureau and this bureau was in con¬ 
tact with all the shops of the association very promptly, by telephone, and 
could place a man in a very few months, and in that way help the employe! aiul 
very greatly help the employee. In fact, in that respect 1 think it was a very 
niiu-li "renter advantage to the employee than it was to tile employer, because 
many of the employers of the association do not to-day obtain their employees 
through 11 jo labor lmroaii. . .. . 

Mr Busiek. What is mount by this, or what purpose, tbe investigation by 
the proper officers of the association of any question arising between members 
and their employees which may be referred to them and the suggestion of 

means of adjustment? , . , 

Mr Scmvu'KE Well, if a question of difference arose between an employer 
and his employees which they could not adjust between themselves, that mat¬ 
ter vas referred to the executive committee of tbe association, and they con¬ 
sidered the subject from both sides and endeavored in tiiat way to reach a 

harmonious decision between them. 

Mr. Busiek. About how many members lias your association ‘ 

Mr! Schwacke. At the present time about 55 or 57. 

Mr. Busiek. And they employ approximately bow many men? 

Mr. Schwacke. At the present amout 8,000 men. 

Mr. Busiek. Does your bureau- , t _ , , 

Mr Schwacke (interrupting). I would like to correct that, Mr. Busiek 
YV*e liave about 8.000 men on our register as employed by the employers but 
die association or membership does not return as carefully as they might nil 
their employees, so that it might exceed that a reasonable amount. 

Mr. Busiek. Is there any requirement that the members return to die central 

office "the names of their employees? . , . ,, 

Mr. Schwacke. That is one of our rules, but it is not rigidly adhered to 

an M,"°B» AaAtemrn employed by the individual plants, or are they 

employed bv vonr employment bureau? 

Mr Schwacke. By the individual plants. Tbe employment bureau simply 
assigns tbe men seeking employment to the plants. 

Mr Busier. Does your employment bureau keep data on the various appli¬ 
cants? 

Mr. B^iEK^And^that extent takes over that data from the individual 
employers? 
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Mr. Schwacke. No, sir; because the individual employer is expected to keep 
the same sort of a record as the manufacturers' association. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any organized committee to deal with the grievances— 
any standing committee? 

Mr. Schwacke. Our executive committee considers grievances that are pre¬ 
sented when grievances are presented; but the grievances arc not all presented. 

Mr. Busier. All grievances are not presented? 

Mr. Schwacke. Are not presented, because they are adjusted between the 
employer and his men. 

Mr. Bpsiek. How many grievances, approximately, dot's the executive com¬ 
mittee consider during a year? 

Mr. Schwacke. So few, Mr, Busick, that they are practically negligible. 

Mr. Bpsiek. So few that they are practically negligible, did yon say? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. I should say at most—and probably I am not any 
outside in saying—five or six cases a year, and those are not of much im¬ 
portance. 

Mr. Busier. Hook the bureau maintain any standard to which a man must 
conform before lie will be registered by the bureau? 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, we have a certain rule of procedure lie is to follow 
in making out an application. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Have you an application with you? 

Air. Schwacke. I haven’t an application with me, lmt we will present one 
before ihe commission. 

(The application referred to was submitted in printed form.) 

Air. Busier. What is the attitude of your association toward (he employ¬ 
ment of organized labor? 

Air. Schwacke. We are indifferent to it. Many of our shops— (hat is, many 
of our members—have entire union organizations, 

Air. Bpsiek. (’an you tell me how many of your membership do have exclu¬ 
sive union contracts or have the closed shop? 

Mr. Schwacke. ( can not at the moment: 1 think ihe secretary, Air. Morgan, 
who is scheduled, can answer that very well. 

Air. Bpsiek. Then, Ibis part of the purposes of your organization which deals 
with the adjustment of grievances between employers and employees is prae- 
licailv a dead arm of your organization, by reason of nonuse, is it not? 

Air ScHwtcKt. By reason of having little or no grievances in it. 

Mr. Bpsiek. Do I understand that if a man working for any one of your in¬ 
dividual members were to have a grievance against ids employer that he would 
have a rigid to come to your executive committee and lay his grievance before 
Ihe committee? 

Air. Schwacke. He would. 

Air. Busier. Would that committee have any power of compulsion, should 
they find against the employer, to cause (lie reinstatement of tills man? 

Air, Scitwacke. We would; yes. If the ease was a just one, we would use 
every persuasion we could to have that man reinstated. 

Arr. Busier. Your powers consist, then, merely of moral suasion? 

Afr. Schwacke. Certainly. 

Air. Busier. There are no penalties inflicted? 

Mr. Schwacke. None whatever, unless the case was a very grievous one, and 
in that event we would expel a member if lie did not deal justly with his men. 

Mr. Busier. Can you recall any Instance where men have been reinstated 
through the offices of your committee? 

Afr. Schwacke. To the best of my knowledge, we have had no such applica¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Busier. Has your committee ever dealt with any organization of em¬ 
ployees, made any contracts with them? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 

Air. Busier. Have you over refused (o deal with any of those organizations? 

Mr. Schwacke. We have. 

Mr. Busier. With what organizations? 

Afr. Schwacke. Well, that at the moment I could not recall; lmt, as a general 
policy, we do not believe ill dealing with labor organizations. 

Air. Busier. It is the sense of your body that you do not want to have any 
dealings with labor organizations? 

Afr. Schwacke. It is. 

Air. Busier. The policy of the body is committed to that course, is it? 

Mr. Schwacke. It is; but the membership is free. 
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Mr. Busier. You are not a believer, tlien, in tlie trade-union idea, I take It? 

Mr. Schwacke. Not In dealing with trade-unions as organizations. 

Mr. Busier. I>o you think that there is a distinction between the organization 
of employees for their mutual benefit and protection and between employers 
for their mutual benefit and protection? 

Mr. Schwacke. Expressing my personal opinion, I do. 

Mr. Busier. Would you mind telling the commission how you justify that 
view? 

Mr. Schwacke. One party is responsible and the other is not. 

Mr. Busier. Is that the only thing that stands between your association - 

Mr. Schwacke (interupting). I am not prepared to say as to that. 

Mr. Busier. Personally, would you he prepared—do you care to answer—lo 
deal with the labor union if it should, say, Incorporate and obtain financial 
responsibility? 

Mr. Sciiwackk. I might. 

Mr. Busier. Am I correct in understanding you to say that you might? 

Mr. SntWACKB. Wo might feel disposed to do that under those circumstances. 

Mr. Busier, 1 suppose that, in the general strike here in Philadelphia a few 
years ago, the membership of your organization suffered from the strike like 
other metal industries? 

Mr. Schwacke. Some of our members did, and others did not. Some depart¬ 
ments of our members did not, and other departments of the same members did. 

Mr. Busier. What was the attitude of the association toward employees who 
had gone on a strike? 

Mr. SciiwwKK. At that time? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schwacke. As an association, absolutely passive. 

Mr. Pi ASM K. lias the association any list of names of the men who went on 
strike? 

Mr. Scitwackf.. No, sir; not as the men who went on strike. We have a list 
of about bo.000 men registered In bur association cards. 

Mr. Busier. I suppose the fact that those men went, on strike shows on the 
cards? 

Mr. Schwacke. Not at all; absolutely nothing on the cards. 

Mr. Basiuk. It does not? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Don't your cards generally show why a man quit, or when lie 
quit? 

Sir. Schwacke. No, sir; they do not. 

Mr. Busier. What, in general, do those cards show, do your records show? 

Mr. Scuwu’kk. A man’s age. his employment, the time of his employment, 
and data of that character. Nothing as to union afliliation or anything of that 
sort. 

Mr. Busier. Does it. show past employment? 

Mr. Schwacke. I think our records do show past employment, past employer, 
and what he was doing. 

Mr. Busiek. For Instance, John Jones worked at the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works prior to BUI. Your organization was in existence at that time. We will 
not take the Baldwin Locomotive Works, because I understand they are not 
members of your association. 

Mr. Schwacke. They are not members; no, sir. 

Mr. Busier. But John Jones worked for you, for instance. The records of 
your association show the fact that John Jones was working at that time, do 
they not? 

Mr. Schwacke. It would show, I believe. 

Mr. Bus IKK. At the time he severed his connection, wouldn’t that fact appenr? 

Mr. Schwacke. It would show that also; yes. sir. 

Mr. Busier. Would it show whether he resigned or was discharged? 

Mr. Schwacke. It would show whether lie resigned or was discharged, 
whether lie had resigned, or whether lie was discharged. 

Mr. Busier. If discharged, the reason? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Not the reason? 

Mr. Schwacke. Not the reason. 

Mr. Busier. No reason which he may have given for his resignation? 

Mr. Schwacke. I can not answer that, Mr. Busiek. Mr. Morgan is listed on 
your curd aud will be able to answer all the details of that. 
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Mr. Busiek. Very well. Then, for the details of your organization we will 
look to Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. For the records? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. In your meetings do you ever discuss the problems of labor? 

Mr. Schwacke. Oh, yes; of course. 

I\Tr. Busiek. It is discussed, both formally and informally? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. And, as president of an association which employs some 8,000 
men, you no doubt have pronounced views upon tlic labor problem of to-day, 
have you not? 

Mr. Schwacke. I suppose I have, pretty much as everybody has. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Schwacke, tins commission has boon charged by Congress i»> 
investigate the underlying causes for industrial unrest and to recommend to 
Congress such measures or such legislation, if any he practical, as will bring 
employers and oncployos into a better spirit of cooperation, and to minimize any 
antagonism which may exist between them as classes, if such classes do exist; 
and to remove such causes for industrial unrest us do exist. Mr. Schwacke, 
what would he your best judgment as to the underlying causes for industrial 
unrest, and what Congress, in its eflort to do the right thing, might do to 
improve such conditions? 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, that is a very broad question, Mr. Busiek. 

Mr. Bustek. It admits of a broad answer. 

Air. ScnwvcKE. I rather agree with the evidence that was given yesterday by 
Mr. Barba and Mr. Johnson on those subjects. I don't think that a question of 
this kind can lie remedied by legislation. I think it has to lie a matter of develop¬ 
ment and growth, very largely a mental attitude of the whole community. 

Mr. Bimkk. Are there any stops that you can suggest, as an employer, that 
might lie taken by the employers, for instance, to better attain this end. or do 
you think that the employers at large are doing the right thing now? 

Mr. Schwacke. I think they are. I think this movement has probably at¬ 
tained the stag** it lms by reason of the fact that the employers, as a rule, have 
been passive, voiceless in any questions, in all these questions that have been 
presented. The general public and the working classes have heard but one 
•\oice a.l the time. The employer has said nothing. I think that is now chang¬ 
ing soim w hat. I think the employer is beginning to express himself. 

Air. Bi mkk. Then you do think that the employer ought to more actively- 

Air Schwacke. I don’t know whelhcr'he ought to, but he has not been acti\e. 
Tie has allowed a great many things to be said about him which he knew wore 
not true, and it has been taken up by the public press and passed from lip to lip 
until it has generally been accepted, and all those things that have been said of 
the employer in general are true while those who know the employer best know 
very well that the great majority of it is not true. 

Mr. Busiek. I believe that is all, Air. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Air. Delano, have you any questions? 

Air. Schwacke. If you will allow me a moment, as the representative of the 
metal manufacturers’ association I have been testifying. But I also am an 
officer of William Sellers & Co. (Inc.), a very old concern in this community, 
and l would like, as reflecting what I have said, to express the attitude of our 
members. 

We were established in 1818, and we have been in this business ever since. 
We employ, under normal conditions, about GUO to G50 men. At the present time 
we are employ mg about 4(H) men. We have never had hut one strike, to the best 
of my knowledge, since we have been in business, which was in 1905 and 1900, 
when our flue makers (?) struck in the shop out of sympathy on the part of our 
molders. We met that by getting other men, and in a very short time we were 
running under normal conditions. Now, these, about 400 men that we have 
with us at the present time. 311 of those men have been in our employ for a 
period of time—very few of them under a year, and running from a year to more 
than 20 years. Some of them going even over 20 years; not many of them at 
the present time above 20, but some. And we have some men who have been 
with us as high as 40 years. Recently we buried one man who had been with us 
consecutively for 60 years. At the present time I think we have about 40 men 
in our employ who have been with us over 20 years. 

Now, I think it is a reasonable deduction that men who will continue with 
an establishment for such long periods of years must be reasonably contented 
38819°—S. Doc. 415, 04-1—vol 3-54 
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with their employment and with the conditions which exist there and with their 
management. We never discharge a man without good reason. Our present 
average, as to the age of our men, is about 40 tears; and I don’t think our men 
would hate remained with us that length of time unless everything in the shops 
and tlie management of the shops were satisfactory to them. 

Now, that is the side of the employers' question to which I referred a moment, 
ago that the general public in all those discussions does not hoar, and they sine 
j,lv assume that some had conditions that they do hear of do exist everywhere. 
It' is not (rue. My observation goes that in tlie great mass of the men, em¬ 
ployers, that I meet they have a great deal of regard for the welfare of their 
men; that they are humane in their treatment of them and do everything in 
their power to make their condition as easy as they can. 

A few years ago when the question of eight hours was a rather prominent 
feature f took the trouble to look up some of our old records. It seemed to me 
that, say, a quarter of a century ought to show whether or not a 10-hour day, 
for instance, was detrimental to a man’s working abilities. I went back a period 
of 25 years, and took from that period a term of five years and I found that the 
loss of time in that period from all causes was about 7 per cent. I then took a 
five-year period 25 years later than that point and 1 found Unit the loss of time 
from all causes was about 5 per cent. It seemed to me rather conclusive that 
a 10-hour day, as it lias always existed in our shop until within a few years, 
wlmn we had a Saturday half holiday, is not detrimental to the welfare of tlie 
men. 

Commissioner Delano. How many employees in the factory of William Sell¬ 
ers & Co. 7 

Mr. Schwacke. At present about 400. 

Commissioner Delano. And wlint is tlie normal number? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. From COO to 050, depending on the conditions. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Now, Mr. Sciiwacke, I can well understand how an 
employer such as you represent who has been for many years able to manage his 
business without, any dissatisfaction or manifestation of any dissatisfaction on 
the part of tiie employed does not think that anything is necessary ; but the gen¬ 
eral public lias got it. into its head that some machinery ought to lie created 
which would prevent the explosions, as you might call them, that take place be¬ 
tween employer anil employee, such, for instance, as is going on in Pittsburgh 
at tiiis moment. Now. is it your deliberate opinion that that has got to work out 
its own salvation, that employers have got to create their own machinery for 
dealing with such matters? 

Mr. Schwacke. Not at all; oh, no. 

Commissioner Delano. Or that something can lie done by and for tlie public, 
say by Congress, to create the machinery to get tlie two sides together? 

Mr. Schwacke. I thoroughly concur in that, that that is possible; and that, 
laws like our compensation laws which have recently been brought forward, and 
which we shall soon enact iu this State, are highly desirable; and we are very 
much in favor of it. 

Commissioner Delano. Would you be willing, perhaps now or some future 
time, to submit to this commission some concrete suggestions? You have had a 
great deal of experience as an employer—as to what, might he done. I suppose 
if all employers were goixl employers and all employees were good employees 
that no law would be necessary; but- 

Mr. Schwacke (interrupting). Well, I believe, sir, that some laws are neces¬ 
sary. Now, tlie safely laws that we have been enacting are necessary. 

Commissioner Delano. That, is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you some questions, Mr. O'Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. I want to ask you a question, Mr. Sciiwacke, as to 
(lie Sellers Co., not with reference to the association, as to which I will leave 
some questions for Mr. Moyer. Your company has been generally referred to as 
being one of tiie first companies to introduce tlie Taylor efficiency system? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. We have never introduced the Taylor efficiency 
system. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you an efficiency system iu operation? 

Mr. Schwacke. I hope so, Mr. Commissioner- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Does your system provide for com¬ 
pensation beyond the daily wage of the men? 

Mr. Schwacke. Our shop has been straight piecework except one department, 
the pattern shop, for more thaa 40 years. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Individual men make contracts- 

Mr. Schwacke (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There are no contractors? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The piecework rate is based upon the hourly earn¬ 
ing rate of the men? 

Mr. Schwacke. No. The piecework- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Well, just explain briefly. 

Mr. Schwacke. The piecework rate originally was tried to be worked out 
that way. Now we have accumulated a mass of data which enables us, 
although much of our work is not what you call manufacturing—that is repe¬ 
tition—much of our work is single units; we have accumulated a mass of data 
by which the man and the foreman in the piecework ofliee can very readily get 
together to establish rates acceptable to all hands. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are the earnings, for instance, of jour ma¬ 
chinists? 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, they will vary. At the present time they will run from 
120 to 42 cents. 

Commissioner O’Connell. From 20 to 42 cents per hour? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any means of pro\iding first aid when 
men are injured? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes; we, in a minor case, we render aid right in the plant; 
if it is a more serious case, we are right within live minutes of three good 
hospitals, right at our doors. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hut you have no particular department or room 
set aside in the plant for the purpose of taking care of them? 

Mr. Schwacke. No; we haven’t enough fatalities to make it necessary or, in 
•\ie\v of the fact the hospitals are so near and so well equipped, desirable. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You furnish, of course, in compliance with the 
State law', a statement of the accidents occurring in jour plant during the 
year? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. We would be glad if jou will furnish us with a 
copy of it. 

Mi Schwacke. With pleasure. 

(Mr. Schwacke subsequently submitted the following communication;) 


William Sellers & Co. (Inc.), 

Philadelphia . June 20, 10J). 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 

Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen ; Agreeably to the request of your attorney, Mr. Rusiek, r write 
to say that the number of casualties in the works of tins establishment in tin* 
year beginning June 25, 1013, to this date were 33, all of them of minor charac¬ 
ter; some, in fact, so trivial that tin* injured did not cease work, but are men¬ 
tioned as being necessarily included in our report of casualties under our 
State law. 

The last fatal accident occurring in our works was in January, 1007. The 
last really serious accident, which resulted in the man losing a portion of his 
hand, was in 1012. This injury was to a man who had boon with us a good 
many years, running our largest planing machine, who in an instant of thought¬ 
lessness took hold of a revolving shaft, which his duties did not require him to 
touch at all. He resumed his customary duties as soon as his hand healed, and 
lias been at work over since. 

Respectfully, 


J. H. Schwacke, Manager . 


(Copy of Constitution and By-Laws of the Metal Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, revised to July 1, 1913, marked “ Schwacke Exhibit No. 2,” of Juue 26, 
1914, was submitted in printed form.) 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, can you give us an idea ns to the number of 
accidents per thousand employees, at that rate, or per hundred employees? 

Mr. Schw'acke. No; I can not; but it Is a very small number; I can say 
that. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you had any fatalities In the last year? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Do you believe that it is possible for an arrange¬ 
ment to be made whereby the Government might organize some department 
that would have authority, at least prior to a strike occurring, compelling both 
the employer and the employees to appear before such department or repre¬ 
sentative of such department with a view to interceding for peace or preventing 
a strike? 

Mr. Sc it w acre. You ask whether I consider such a plan would be practical? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Feasible? 

Mr. Schwacke. No; I do not. I should lu» sorry to see such a plan estab¬ 
lished, because I believe that questions that are kept between employer and 
employee are wholly desirable. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you familiar with a law in existence in 
Canada known as the Lemieux law? 

Mr. Schwacke. I know of the law; I have heard it discussed several times. 
That is a conciliation act, as T understand it. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Well, it prevents strikes or lockouts prior to the 
Government having an opportunity to try and adjust? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Tt applies only, however, to public utilities. 

Mr. Schwacke. So I understand. 

Commissioner OVonneit. The question is, Whether such a law might not he 
made to apply further? 

Mr. S< iiw vcke. I believe such a law would he a good thing for us as to 
public utilities. I think public utilities stand on an entirely different plane 
from private establishments. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Do you believe the people' ought to own the public 
utilities—street car. electric light, and gas companies? 

Mr. Schwacke. No; I do not. 

Commissioner O'Connell. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wein .stock. Have you any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. I don’t want to ask anything. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You say. Mr. Schwacke, that you believe the 
compensation law a good and wise law? 

Mr. Schwvcke. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, in the interest of both the employer 
and the worker? 

Mr. Schwvcke. Yes. sir. 

Acting Chairman AVeinsiock. Mutual protection? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman We rx stock. Do you also believe in the safety law? 

Mr. Sihwvcke. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You believe it is a wise and beneficient law 
in the interests of the employer and the worker? 

Mr. Schwacke. I do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you believe in the various sanitary laws 
that have been passed, establishing certain sanitary conditions in the working 
plants? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. T believe reasonable sanitary laws are desirable. T may not 
concur in all the laws that have boon passed. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But on the whole you would judge that they 
are desirable things? 

Mr. Schwacke. I do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you believe in the child-labor laws that 
limit the age at which children shall he employed? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. Well, I think that they can ho passed to too great an ex¬ 
treme. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes; hut kept within reasonable bounds you 
believe that they are wise? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. I do. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, do you believe that all of these legis¬ 
lative measures make for lessened industrial unrest? 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, T am not prepared to assent to that, because I think 
so much of our industrial unrest—all our unrest, in fact, is due to causes 
that we little understand. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You don’t think, then, that industrial actions 
in the past have added to Industrial unrest? You don’t think, then, I take it, 
that the lack of safety laws have added to industrial unrest, and you don’t 
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think that the lack of sanitary laws have added to industrial unrest, nor the 
lack of child-labor laws have added to industrial unrest? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. You must not take me as assenting to that, sir. I think 
that all of those things have something to do with the conditions that are pro- 
\ailing to-day. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. SrmvACKK. But that they have had everything to do with it, or that 
they have been primarily the cause of our conditions to-dav, I am not ready 
to assent. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock:. Well, assuming that there is no such thing 
as working out any one law that would wipe out all the industrial unrest, is 
it or is it not true that these various laws have tended to minimize industrial 
unrest by removing some of the causes? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. For the sake of argument I would assent to that, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is, pm do assent to that? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, then, T judge from that that you would 
want to qualify your previous statement that jou do not believe Hint legislation 
can help in the matter? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. When I made the remark, my idea was that you could 
deliberately legislate against a condition. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Sciiwacke. You can legislate against immediate phases of that condition, 
but that you can deliberately legislate against a condition of that sort that 
exists I do not think it possible. 

Acting Chairman We in stock. That is, I take it that you agree; that you, In 
common with myself, do not believe that any one law would wipe out all the 
dilliculties? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinktocke. But that various laws, intended to touch 
certain weak spots in the aggregate, could materially help? 

Mr. Scttwvcke. Yes. sir; I agree to that. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. If that were not true, then our time as 
commissioners would Ik* absolutely wasted, because all that we can hope to 
accomplish is the introduction of legislative measures where that will tend 
to minimize industrial unrest? 

Mr. S<tiw’\cke. Precisely. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You were present yesterday, weren’t you, Mr. 
Schwacke, when Mr. Barba testified? 

Mr. Sciiww'KK. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wet.nstock. You remember that he and I discussed the 
question of the efficiency of the American worker? 

Mr. SeiiwwKE. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And he seemed to he of the opinion that, as 
a rule, the efficiency of the American worker is higher than the efficiency of 
the European worker. 

Mr. Schwacke. Thai is my candid opinion, based upon long experience. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Perhaps you will also recall, Mr. Schwacke, 
that he also gave it as his opinion that the efficiency of the foreign worker, 
transplanted to America, becomes higher hero than it was in the old country? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. That is my experience. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Now, there was one question that I ought 
to have put to Mr. Barba and I did not, but 1 would like to put it to you in 
llie hope that you may he able to throw some light on it. 

You recall that Mr. Barba pointed out that the manufacturers in the United 
States had some difficulty, and would have still more difficulty under a common 
eight-hour day, for example, in competing with foreign manufacturers in the 
markets of the world. 

Well, now, I am not a manufacturer, and I can only talk as a layman who 
lias had a smattering knowledge of manufacturing conditions. I take it that 
the ejilef advantage, the chief alleged advantage on the part of the foreign 
manufacturer, is his labor cost as against American manufacturers. 

Mr. Schwacke. That Is right, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And when it comes to raw materials, the 
American manufacturer is at no disadvantage to speak of compared with the 
foreign manufacturer ? 
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Mr. Schwacke. I could not answer tlmt so very well, Mr. Commissioner, 
because tlu; cost of material In our business is not anything like the factor It is, 
for instance, in the Midvale Steel Co. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I think- 

Mr. Seine ache (interrupting). And I believe It lias been estimated- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The chief difference is the labor cost? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Weil, now, if that is true, on the one hand, 
that the American worker is more highly efficient than the European worker, 
and If it is also true that when the foreign worker is transplanted here he 
becomes more eificient than ids brother who remained in Europe, why should 
not the American manufacturer under those circumstances be able successfully 
to compete with the foreign manufacturer in the markets of the world? 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, that is a question that I cun not answer categorically, 
but I do know this, that the foreign manufacturer does put into this country 
machine tools, for instance, even under the tariff which existed prior to 1 lie 
present tariff, at a very much lower price than we can produce those toms here. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is a fact? 

Mr. Schwacke. That is a fact, and you can not get away from that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that beats all theories to death? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. But is it not also true, as 1 heard Mr. Ited- 
fiold, of the Department of Commerce, make the statement, that the American 
pioducts are getting the world markets at a very rapid rate; that the output of 
exports to-day of manufactured products to-day is greater than ever before in 
American history, and is continuing to grow? 

Mr. Sen wake. I believe that is true, but there are reasons for it aside from 
the reasons of cost. 

Acting Chairman Weinsioi k. Will you be good enough to state the reasons, 
as you see them? 

Mr. Schwacke. I will, in so far as our business is concerned. 

In machine tools the principal exports lane been those highly refined tools 
that are made in this couutry which until a very recent period were not made 
abroad—tools of the automobile industry and tools for the small production of 
metal parts. The design, the ingenuity that is embodied in the American tool, 
is far, far superior to the same qualities in the foreign tools. Even the large 
tools on the other side are mostly very cumbersome, vastly more cumbersome 
than large tools are in this country. That is the reason, in my judgment, why 
Hi is large exportation of American highly refined tools has gone abroad. And 
that, Mr. Commissioner, is being changed. 

The machine-tool Industry, the shipments of machine tools from this country, 
are falling off very rapidly, and the European, especially the Germans, have 
profited very largely from our experience, and they are now producing over 
there in many cases tools of that character that are quite equal to the tools 
made here, in fact, the Germans are going into the French market and sup¬ 
planting the French manufacturers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There are those, Mr. Schwacke, who take 
the ground that the best way of establishing Industrial peace is, first, by 
mutual organization, by the workers being thoroughly and intelligently organ¬ 
ized and by tlie employers being thoroughly organized, then by each body recog¬ 
nizing liml dealing with the other body and by establishing trade agreements. 
Now, do those ideas harmonize with your views as to the best way of estub- 
iishiug industrial peace? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir; I do not think that is good. or sound. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Schwacke. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you lie good enough to give the commis¬ 
sioners the reasons why you do not agree? 

Mr. Schwacke. I agree with both Mr. Barba and Mr. Johnson, who gave 
evidence yesterday, that organization among employees tends to level—to bring 
all down to a common level. I believe that the great advance of this country 
industrially has been due almost entirely to the wonderful individuality ef the 
American workingman, his resourcefulness, which the foreign workman, for 
Instance, does not possess, and due very largely to the absence In this country 
of the strength of what Is commonly called unionism. The employers in this 
country did not begin to organize until many years after their employees had 
organized, and Die employers of this country would not organize to-day were 
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it uot for certain tendencies in organized labor, wldcli they were forced to 
combat by organization. 

We have never as a company—our own company has never been favorable 
to entering employers’ organizations, and we did not do so until the very Iasi 
minute. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You believe, then, that it is wist* for the em¬ 
ployers to organize? 

Mr. Schwackk. No, sir. Under present conditions I do; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Of course in your experience as an employer 
of many years standing you have found two kinds of workers, haven’t you; 
that fs, you have found the worker who gives a fair day’s work for a fair day's 
pay, ami you lui\e also found other workers who give an unfair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay? 

Mr. Schw ackk. We have unfortunately found that class of workmen. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I take it that you will also agree that there are 
not only fair workers and unfair workers, but there are also fair employers and 
unfair employers? 

Mr. Schwackk. I do. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I suposc that you quite agree with Mr. Barba 
yesterday, who gave it as lus opinion that it is the unfair employer who sots 
the pace, just as the European employer or manufacturer sets the pace for flu* 
American manufacturer—the unfair American manufacturer sots the pace lor 
the fair American manufacturer? 

Mr. Schwackk. I agree with that. lie attempts to. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Ilow would the worker, individually, in your 
opinion, protect himself against the unfair employer who tried to exploit him? 

Mr. Schwackk. We would have no objection, Air. Commissioner, to organiza¬ 
tion among employees if they did not attempt to assume conditions to which 
they are not entitled as employees, and if they did not attempt to force those 
of their fellow workers who are not in accord with their view's to accepting 
their views, or making their condition in the shops so uncomfortable that they 
could not stay. 

Now, those are the elements against which the reasonable employer objects in 
organized labor. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is, the thought*is this: That organized 
labor is apt to become tyrannic and despotic and unreasonable? 

Mr. Schwackk. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now, if the plan that I stated was advo¬ 
cated by some, if the plan of labor being organized on the one hand ami 
employers being organized on the other hand, and the two agreeing to settle 
their disputes through trade agreements by arbitration, would not that hold 
the unfair in restraint on both sides effectively, just as it has in my own city 
of San Francisco? You doubtless are more or less familiar with conditions 
there in the metal trades. They have a metal trades association and they 
have an iron trades council. Those two bodies recognize each other and deal 
with each other. They enter into trade agreements^ usually running over a 
series of years. Just at this time they are negotiating for a new agreement, 
the old one having expired. 

They have a grievance committee, to whom both sides can appeal. This 
grievance committee must investigate and adjust; and if they can not adjust, 
the whole matter must he submitted to arbitration, and there can be no strike 
or lockout. I am told by members of both sides that through the medium of 
their grievance committee, through the medium of that mutual understanding, 
through the medium of that mutual trades agreement, they have many times 
saved possible war, and 1 have had the largest employer in San Francisco, the 
president of the Union Iron Works, say that his experiences with organizesl 
labor have been exceedingly cordial and friendly; they have no complaints to 
make; they understand each other perfectly; and when they fail to understand 
each other these committees would adjust the differences. 

Now, is there any better way that can be suggested than the way that has 
been outlined? If so, we would be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, I suppose as long as human nature is as it is there will 
always be difficulties and differences between two bodies; that is, between the 
employer and the employee. But my understanding of the San Francisco situa¬ 
tion for many years has been that it was the most deplorable condition in the 
metal trades that existed in the United States, and I have been told in years 
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past, and not so very long past at that, that if the people in the metal trades on 
Hie Pacific coast could get out of it safely they would be very glad to do so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I have no doubt, Mr. Schwacke, that that 
may be (lie sentiment of some of the employees, but seemingly it is not the 
sentiment of the largest employers, who give it as their experience that the 
arrangement is satisfactory. 

Mr. Schwacke. That might he relative, Mr. Commissioner; that might be a 
i dative statement as compared with what they had before. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That may be, I don’t know; I can only repeat 
what has been told me. 

Mr. Schwacke. From my knowledge of the locality I would interpret it 
that way. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If you had been appointed a sole commissioner, 
Mr. Schwacke, by the President to investigate existing conditions and to make 
recommendations along the lines to bringing about a better and a more cordial 
feeling between the employer and the worker so as to minimize industrial war, 
what would you advocate, what would you suggest? 

Mr. Schwacke. J would throw up the job, Mr. Commissioner. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You would throw' up the job? 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is not very encouraging to this commis¬ 
sion, is it, when a man with your long experience takes that view? 

Mr. ScjrwvcKE. You have my sympathies fully in what you are doing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, we may need them he I ore we g< t 
through. 

Mr. Schwacke. I believe, Mr. Commissioner, that—— 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Commissioner O’Connell just 
(ailed my attention to the fact that lack of organization on the part of the 
worker does not necessarilv mean industrial peace, lie points out that in the 
city of Pittsburgh to-day there is a strike going on with ten or twelve thousand 
workers who are not organized, and that therefore there is liable to be indus¬ 
trial war without organization as much as with organization. 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes; I think it is inevitable under any circumstances; as 
long as we are human we will have those differences. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, that is true. I suppose there are many 
more disputes to-day—civil disputes—than perhaps there over were in the his¬ 
tory ol the world, because our civilization is becoming so much more complex; 
but there was a time in history when these civil disputes wore settled with 
cobblestones and brickbats. 

Mr. Schwacke. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now they are settled quietly in the courts, 
with justice for its end. Now, why can not the same attempt develop for our 
industrial disputes? Why can not the brickbat and the cobblestone be rele¬ 
gated to the dead past and industrial disputes adjudicated as are civil disputes 
adjudicated—without hostility and without war, without needless strife? 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, that is another very wide question—a very wide ques¬ 
tion—and it could be discussed from a great many angles; it is too broad. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, do you take the ground that they can 
not be settled amicably and without violence? 

Mr. Schwacke. Not at all; I do not think that. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. My fellow commissioner, Mr. Delano, points 
this out, which I think is of special interest just at this point. 

lie calls attention to the fact that organized labor is studying this problem, 
that it has its best minds at work on the problem, and that they are suggest¬ 
ing remedies. Now, if organized labor is devoting itself assiduously to the 
solution of this problem, and the employer looks upon it with indifference 
and does not likewise study the problem and endeavor to aid in its solution, 
he will be placed at a serious disadvantage when the worker will be in a 
position to advocate and to carry his construction of the solution, where the 
employer will fail, and then that therefore, in the interest of the employer, in 
order that equity shall maintain and that it shall not he a one-sided solution of 
the problem, it is of the highest importance that the employers of the United 
States, ns well as the workers of the United States, shall become students of 
this problem and aid this commission in finding some fair and equitable manner 
of adjusting possible difficulties and remedying existing evils. 

Mr. Schwacke. Well, I hope you have not gathered from anything that I 
have said that the employer is indifferent to these questions. On the contrary, 
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he has taken, and is taking, and has been obliged to take, a great deal of 
notice of all these various phases of difficulties that surround him. 

But the principal difficulty to which the employer has been subjected, as I 
see it, is, as a rule, a hard and fast principle to be adhered to. In other words, 
he has been asked, as a solution of these questions, to make agreements with 
organized labor, and organized labor takes little or no account of the unorgan¬ 
ized labor with which that same employer has to deal. 

Now, if organized labor would simply advocate its own case, and let unorgan¬ 
ized labor, if it wishes to, be unorganized-—take care of its own end of the 
string—the employer, I think, would have no difficulty In dealing with either. 
We have lmd none. And I know many other establishments that have had none. 
It is only when organized labor insists that its dictum shall prevail that the 
difficulty becomes acute. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, I may be misinformed on this point 
If I am, my fellow commissioners here on the board, representing organized 
labor, will correct me. But, to the best of my knowledge and belief, organized 
labor, outside of the I. W. W.'s or the anarchists, advocate the strike as the 
last resort and strongly urge upon the members of organized labor to settle 
their disputes by arbitration. Am I right or wrong in that, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. That is true. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is true; very well. Now, I hail an em¬ 
ployer make this statement to me, a man of broad experience. He said, “I 
im\e found from observation and experience that when employers refuse to 
recognize labor or to deal with them, they bring out the \ery worst m organized 
labor; it puts organized labor on the warpath, and you ha\e the conditions that 
exist in Colorado.” But he went on to say, “ I have found from persona! expe¬ 
rience that when organized labor is recognized and dealt with they become rea¬ 
sonable; they listen to reason; and when differences arise that can not he settled 
and the matters are submitted to arbitration, that as a rule they respect and 
obey the findings of the arbitrators,” Therefore, it strikes me that the best 
way to make organized labor reasonable is to recognize and to deal with it. 
Would not that seem so to you? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. Well, I am sorry to say that 1ms not been my experience. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, c\ ulently your experience is different from 
the experience of the employer who gave me his point of vi<wv. 

Mr. t^ciiw’ \cke. Yes, sir. I will give you, it you please, just one incident which 
illustrates somewhat what T have said. 

There has been a strike in Philadelphia here for nine months against a small 
shop. That is, the strike began some nine months ago. The shop lias continued 
with other workmen. That shop lias been picketed daily for these nine months. 
The men have been assaulted again and again and again. There is no trouble 
in that shop. The men were working there, perfectly willing to work under the 
conditions that exist; but the men outside the shop insist, by their action, that 
these men shall quit. 

Now, that is one of the reasons which caused me to say that I would not be 
willing to deal with organized labor. Just picture to yourself the men in your 
own walk of life harassing you morning, noon, and night for nine months, 
Insisting on your doing something that you do not wish to do and that you are not 
under any circumstances obliged to do. If the conditions, Mr. Commissioner, 
that frequently exist in manufacturing industries could be brought into the 
professional life, the mercantile life, I think we would very soon have a public 
opinion exerted along certain lines that would cure much of what w r e see every 
day. 

Acting Commissioner Weinstock. Should any suggestions occur to you, Mr. 
Schwacke, that you think will be helpful to this committee in the solving of its 
problems, we will greatly appreciate it if you will send them to us. 

Mr. Sciiwacke. If they should, r will he very glad to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lennon would like to ask you a question. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether, in this particular case that 
you have cited, the union at interest has offered to arbitrate whatever the ques¬ 
tions at issue may be with the employer? 

Mr. Schwacke. I don’t know. 

Commissioner Lennon. What trade is involved? 

Mr. Schwacke. Molding. 

Commissioner Lennon. Molding? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then I can answer it: They have. 
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In reply to one of the questions asked by Acting Chairman Weinstoek regarding 
the limitation, the passage of laws limiting child labor, you Indicated in your 
reply that there ought to be some limitations to the law. Do you mean to say 
that the laws now on the statute books In Pennsylvania, for instance, are in some 
particulars unwarranted? 

Mr. StHWACKii. Well, as I understand the child-labor law of our State—I do 
not pretend to be familiar with it; but as I understand some of the features of 
that law—the limiting age Is 10 years. Now, I don’t think it is wise to draw 
such a hard and fast law as that. I went out to earn my living when I was 14 
years of age, and I know many others who went out at that early age anil some 
who went even earlier and do occupy very prominent stations in life. For that 
reason I can not see why there should not be some qualifications as to the employ¬ 
ment of children. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, I started at 10, and that is the reason why I 
have fought for my children and m.v grandchildren to have the age raised; and 
it lias not got high enough yet to suit me, even where it is 10, 

Do you believe that the State is under any obligation, through the publie- 
school system or such other educational system as might he provided, to give 
children vocational training? 

Mr. SellwAc ke. Yes, sir. I think they could not start in our public schools 
too soon. I think the bent of a child .should lie ascertained, if possible, in the 
kindergarten. There are more tragedies in industrial life- 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you mean that such education would bring about 
a greater degree of ellieleney among tlie workers of the country? 

Mr. Selfv U'KK I do. I think it will find the bent of the child. 

Commissioner Lennon. That kind of legislation, then, you think would help 
ameliorate the industrial rest of tile country to some extent? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. I don't know whether it would ameliorate the industrial 
unrest, but it would improve industrial conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. In 25 years from now- 

Mr. Sciiwacke. It would improve industrial conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke so strongly regarding individual as op¬ 
posed to collective bargaining. I wonder if you would advise that the labor 
organizations he suppressed entirely? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. No, sir; I would not. 

Commissioner T.knnon. Do you know or have you investigated sufficiently to 
give you any opinion as to whether the average wages of union men in a par¬ 
ticular trade, taking the country at large or your own city, is as high or higher 
than the nonunion men of the same trade? 

Mr. Schwm ke. I t liink the prevailing wages in Philadelphia in all trades are 
probably lower Ilian they are in other leading cities of the country. 

Commissioner Lennon. How about (lie union men in Philadelphia—are their 
wages higher or lower than the nonunion men in (lie trade? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. I don’t think I hey are any higher. 

Commissioner Lennon. You spoke of your disinclination to deal with the 
unions because of their lack of responsibility. Have you ever known of the 
union entering upon an agreement and afterwards breaking it? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever known of employers breaking agree¬ 
ments ? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. I have. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, is it more prevalent on one side than it is on 
the other, do you think? 

Mr. Sciiwacke. I think It is; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much, Mr. Sciiwacke. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr. Morgan. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, HENRY MORGAN. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Morgan, please state your full name. 

Mr. Mokoan. Henry Morgan. 

Mr. Busier. You are the secretary of the metal manufacturers’ association 
of tills city? 

Mr. Mokoan. I am. 

Mr. Busier. How long have you held that position, Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Mobuajn. Four and a half years. 
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Ml*. Busier. Four or five yours? 

Mr. Morgan. Four and a hulf yours. 

Mr. Busier. Four ami a half years? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you a member of or interested m any manufacturing con¬ 
cern here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Morgan. I am not. 

Mr. Busier. Or anywhere else? 

Mr. Morgan. I am not. 

Mr. Busier. Have you ever been employed in any of ihe manufacturing 
concerns? 

Mr. Morgan. In Philadelphia? No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Busier. Prior to the time of your taking the position with the metal 
manufacturers’ association, what was your occupation? 

Mr. Morgan. Superintendent of the steamship line, operating a department 
in New York City. 

Mr. Busier. lfow long did you hold that position? 

Mr. Morgan. Twenty-two years. 

Mr. Busier. Twenty-two years? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusiek. You have not been with this association since its inception? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Explain in brief your duties, Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan. My duties, in brief, are to act as secretary at tin* meetings and 
to conduct the affairs of the association under the direction of its executive 
committee. 

Mr. Rusiek. From a reading of the constitution and the preamble to ihe 
constitution, I note that the purposes are, first, social; second, that the manu¬ 
facturers combine for mutual interest In matters affecting the trade in general ; 
and, third, to deal with the employees on occasions of disputes between em¬ 
ployers and employees. What particular branch of that work requires the 
major portion of your time? 

Mr. Morgvn. The entire management of the detail of the association is 
taken care of by its secretary, myself. 

Mr. Rusiek. How much of a clerical organization have you? 

Mi. Morgan. A stenographer and myself. 

Mt Rusiek. A stenographer and yourself? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rusiek. What records do you keep there, Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Morgan. Why, the usual office records of any business. 

Mr. Rusiek. What I am trying to get at is what would occupy your entire 
time? How often does this association meet? 

Mr. Morgan. Once a month; unless at the call of the chair, more frequently 
than that. 

Mr. Busier. Granted that it had two meetings a month, what else do you do 
besides write up the minutes of the meetings? 

Mr. Morgan. I might be engaged in any business that the executive com¬ 
mittee might find for me to do. 

Mr. Busier. That is what I am trying to get at, what does it consist of? 

Mr. Morgan. And to conduct a labor bureau, I was about to add. 

Mr. Busier. Explain the workings of that labor bureau, Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Morgan. That is a rather long performance. To begin with, we have 
to start with the inception of a new member, who would furnish me, after 
having complied with the requirements of the constitution and by-laws, with 
a list of his employees for the starting of a shop file for that particular simp. 
From that time forward we have a blank upon which the hiring at the shop 
door of an employee, or the accepting of an employee with whom—to whom I 
had furnished an introduction card to that plant, would he recorded and re¬ 
turned to our office upon his entering employment. On a man leaving the 
employment there is also a printed form furnished the member, so that a record 
may be kept of a man leaving the employment and the cause of ids discharge. 

Mr. Busier. Or resignation? 

Mr. Morgan. Or resignation. It might he that lie is laid off or resigned, or 
left for a better position, or whatnot. 

Mr. Busier. Have you a copy of such a card with you? 

Mr. Morgan. I have furnished the special examiners of the commission with 
a card, but I can furnish the commission here at present with one if you vv ish 
to have it, or with tlieir set of forms. 
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Mr. Buster. Have you that sot with you? 

Mr. Morgan. I have it here. 

Mr. Busier. Will you kindly furnish us that? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. Here they are. 

(The set of blanks refer roil to wore marked “Exhibit 1, Morgan, .Tune 2(5, 
3014.” The blanks are in printed form.) 

Mr. Morgan. I want to say at this time that your special examiners have 
visited my office and ha\e boon through, at my request, those forms in actual 
operation—first, the application blank you have in your hand. I showed them 
a thousand of those numbered consecutively so that they might see the form 
of application in practical use. The second form is a letter of inquiry which 
is in use by most corporations for that purpose to ascertain a man’s abilities 
for a particular position. I showed them possibly a thousand of those that had 
boon sent out to the different linns and returned as is the customary courtesy 
between corporal ions. 

Mr. Busier. Our special examiner is not here just now, Sir. Morgan, so I 
want- 

Mr. Morgan. I just wanted you to see that they saw them in practical use. 

Mr Bi xiek. Yes, Mr. Morgan. The form returned to you hy the manu¬ 
facturers is as follows: “Mr. John Jones has applied to us for employment 

and states that lie has worked for you as a _” Then there is a 

blank. From a certain date to a certain date. “ Is tlie above statement cor¬ 
rect ? __ Did he lea\c or was lie discharged?__ (Mass of work 

employed on? _ I>o jou consider him industrious and of good 

haluts?_” Then there are tilings that are formal matters. Then 

there is a column for remarks. Those remarks in the column let I for remarks, 
is that generally filled out with the reasons for his leaving the employment? 

Mr. Morgan. I think you have the reason there in the printed form. This is 
for any additional information that a firm may wish to convey. A concern 
may have a man in whom they are particularly interested, owing to his 
excellenI qualifications, and they may want to make a note of that, or they 
may make a note to the contrary. 

Mr. Buster. Now, a man comes to jour plant and asks you for employ¬ 
ment— 

Mr. Morg\n (Interrupting). My bureau. 

Mr. Busier. To jour bureau. You haw a list there of open positions that 
lias been furnished by the members of the association. Is that true? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And you send a man out to the plant? 

Mr. Morgan. If I consider him tilted for the position T want to till; jes. 

Mr. Busier. What qualifications do you demand of such a man? 

Mr. Morgvn. A certification of his previous occupation at that particular 
trade or in that particular branch of the trade. 

Mr. Busier. Is the matter—if a man should have been discharged, say, for 
insubordination or iiieompotonoy, or some such reason as that, would that pre¬ 
clude him from getting another chance at employment? 

Mr. Morgan. That would depend entirely on circumstances. I think a per¬ 
sonal examination very often—we expect the personality of some foremen and 
some men will clash. That, to our office, amounts to nothing, unless it is a 
wry gross ease and so stated—where I have information to that effect. 

Mr. Busier. Do you keep records on the foremen, too, and the number of 
difficulties they get into with the men? 

Mr. Morgan. Why, that would not be necessary. Our bureau, as well as 
being a bureau for the exchange of labor, is a bureau for the exchange very 
often between the mechanic and myself of sentiment, and the underlying feel¬ 
ing against the given foreman is very soon apparent, which information, in 
that case, I should very soon convey to employers, for the reason that I should 
not think it was for the best interests concerned to have a foreman who can not 
agree with the men. 

Mr. Busier. Has that state of affairs arisen? 

Mr. Morgan. I know where there have been complaints, which I have re¬ 
ferred to the employers and which have been remedied; yes. 

Mr. Busier. Have your efforts ever resulted in the removal of a man whom 
you considered a poor foreman? 

Mr. Morgan. It has never got to that point. I think that if it dkl that 
would necessarily occur; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busiek. You have never run across any poor foremen in the four and 
a half years’ time? 

Mr. Morgan. I did not say so. 

Mr. Busiek. What am I to gather, then, from your remarks? You said it 
never resulted in that. 

Mr. Morgan. Well, “poor foremen” covers rather u large field. 

Mr. Busiek. I mean a man who could not work harmoniously with the men 
under him. 

Mr. Morgan. That is true; yes—I have not. 

Mr. Busiek. Mr. Morgan, if a man should haw gone out on a strike, would 
that reason for discharge appear—or reason for quilting appear—on this record 
blank which you keep? 

Mr. Morgan. I have very recently decided it was wise to do so, and I would 
make such a notation. 

Mr. BrsiKK. How recently? 

Mr. Morgan. Within the last year and a half. Not the blank, hut on the 
man's record card. 

Mr. Busiek. You say you have made a notation of that for a year and a 
half past? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. In passing on a man’s qualifications for work, would that record 
he sufficient to bar him? 

Mr. Morgan. Absolutely not. 

.Mr. Busiek. Why have you found it wise, or necessary, then, to make that 
notation? 

Mr. Morgan. I think possibly 10 years hence 1 might he able to discover the 
habitual striker—the man who could not, or would not, retain his position and 
would cause disturbance, possibly, among the men. 

Mr. Busier. A habitual striker you would not pass on to any of your men 
for employment? 

Mr. Morgan. T would; have done it, ami do. 

Mr. Busier. You say you haw done it? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 say 1 lmw done it, and do up to the present time; we have 
not, up to the present time, found any habitual striker. 

M»\ Busier. Then I do not get the drift or sense of that remark. You say 
you ii.ive done and do send habitual strikers- 

Mr. Morg\n (interrupting). My record has boon in effect only IS months—on 
the strike proposition. 

Mr. Buster. You are looking for those men now? 

Mr. Morgan. I make a notation when that comes under my observation. 

Mr. Busier. But you say you have sent such men to employers. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And of course you have made mention of that fact when you 
send that man on ? 

Mr. Morgan. No ; not necessarily. 

Mr. Busier. Not necessarily? l»o you mean to tell the commission that the 
employer is in ignorance of these facts concerning this man, even though you 
have that information? 

Mr. Morgan. The only prevention, or, ml her, the only cause that would miti¬ 
gate against a man receiving employment in the shops of our association would 
1)0 that he was a disturbing factor, regardless of any affiliation. A man who can 
not work with his fellow workmen and is a disturbing factor we do not want. 

Mr. Busier. Well, does going out on a strike or belonging to a union constitute 
a man a disturbing factor, in your mind? 

Mr. Morgan. If he happens to be a slugger, or something of that kind, and I 
know it, I would certainly bar him. 

Mr, Busier. And you do do that when he is such a man, in your opinion? 

Mr. Morgan. I would do it. 

Mr. Busier. Haw you done it? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; in one instance. 

Mr. Busier. In one instance? 

Mr. Morgan. In one instance. 

Mr. Busier. Of course, your records are open to all the members of your asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. Busier. They are not? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 
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Mr. Busier. They got just such information as you are pleased to give them? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. Does your association have any means of checking up the answers 
given you by these men on these slips, or do you take their work for granted? 

Mr. Morgan. The cause for discharge furnished me is transferred to the man’s 
record card. 

Mr. Busikk. And if a man comes to you and says that he has worked at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, for instance, and has left there voluntarily, you send 
this form of blank around to the Baldwin Locomotive Works? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 do not. They are not members of the metal manufacturers’ 
association of Philadelphia. 1 think that fact has been stated three or four 
1 imes. 

Mr. Busikk. Then >our inquiry is limited only to the members of your asso¬ 
ciation? If a man lias been working for tin* New York Shipbuilding Co., or 
(’ramps, or the Midvale Steel Co., and be conies in, bis story is taken for granted 
and no check made upon that? 

Mr. Mokgvn. J think that T stated that the application blank, that I first called 
your attention to-—that the man applying tor a position furnishes the name of 
his last employer. 

Mr. Busikk. 'That 1 understand. 

Mr. Morgan. The letter follows, and upon the information furnished his record 
starts. If they return that this man is a machinist or a mokler or a car maker— 
his ability is all we care to know anything about. His record starts right there, 
ami Ids employment, if I have a position for him. 

Mr. Busikk. But this inquiry also asks for his discharge—for the reason? 

Mr. Mono \n. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. Is that furnished you by these concerns? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. They coojierate with you, then, to that extent, in that? 

Mr. Morgan. I think Hint is the universal practice amongst all large eorpora- 
1 ions. 

Mr. Busikk. And if a man has quit by reason of belonging to a union and 
going out on a strike, they uniformly answer you? 

Mr. Morgan. They do not, and I do not ask that information; I don’t think 
that information comes in at any time where a man voluntarily imparts that in¬ 
's urination. We are not interested. 

Mr. Busikk. How many men are in the employ of the members of your asso- 
oiat ion ? 

Mr. Morgan. At the present time about 8.000. Under normal conditions that 
would stretch to 11,(MX), possibly 11,000, maybe ll,r>00. 

Mr. Busikk. The number of linns in your association? 

Mr. Morg\n. I don’t know' as 1 should answer that question. I will answer 
it if I am compelled to. 

Mr. Bus ikk. You are not compelled to; no, sir. Mr. SHiwaeke stated that 
it w as about 55. if my recollection is correct. 

Mr. Morgan. That is very close to it. 

Mr. Busikk. How many members of your association have union contracts, 
if you don’t mind stating? I don’t ask for the names, but I would like the 
figures. 

Mr. Morgan. I understand; about 33 per cent. 

Mr. Busikk. About 33 per cent of your membership have union contracts? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Busikk. What per cent of the number of workmen are employed in these 
13 concerns, approximately? 

Mr. Morgan. About 34. 

Mr. Busikk. About 34 per cent of the men working for your membership? 

Mr. Morgan. No ; I bog pardon. Just a moment. I find I have the wrong slip 
before me. I will answer that question for you in a moment. 

Mr. Busier. Very well. What are the membership dues in your association, 
or bow is it supported? 

Mr. Morgan. That is based on the number of operatives employed. An 
operative is known as a man who gets above a certain figure; men below that 
figure are known as half rate, and it takes two to make one; that is, for assess¬ 
ment purposes. 

Mr. Busikk. Not asking any names, but what is the amount of the money paid 
by the highest contributor to your association? 

Mr. Morgan. About $500 per annum. 
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Mr. Busier. You were present when Mr. Schwa eke testified here a few 
moments ago, were you not? 

Mr. Morgan. I was. 

Mr. Busier. Air. Schwaeke made the statement in substance: That lie did 
not believe in the organization of employers, and said that their linn would 
not have joined this association had it not been for the fact that they were 
finally forced to do it at the last minute by reason of the organization of the 
employees. Now, of what benefit can your association be to Air. Schwacke’s 
linn which will help him in bis dealings with the organized employees or will 
protect him against the organization of the employees? 

Mr. AIohgxn. The association is not organized for the purpose of prelecting 
Mr. Schwacke’s plant against the organization of employees. We cover a Aery 
broad field. 

Air. Busier. Well, what benefit can it be (o him generally—to guard him 
against the evils which he conceives lie in the organization of the employees? 

Air. ATorgan. I think Air. Sclnvncke had best answer that Question. 1 am not 
a manufacturer, and I can not tell the workings of Air. Schwaoke’s mind or 
what reason he may have. 

Mr. Busier. What are the hours of the men employed in the various plants? 

Air. Moikjxn. Do you want the high and low ? 

Mr. Busier. The high and low, or give me the nvorugo hours in the union 
shops and the average hours in the nonunion. 

Air. Af organ. The shortest shop we have any record of—this is after a canvass 
of largely the entire metal trades in the city of Philadelphia. In the brass 
novelty manufacturing business then* is one shop working 52 hours; two shops 
working 55 hours. In the chandelier line there are nine shops working 55 hours. 
In the foundries there are two shops working 5-1 hours; one shop working 55 
hours; one 60 hours. In the machine shops—one shop working 50 hours, two 
shops 52$ hours, six simps 54 hours, one shop 51 2 hours, nine shops 55 hours, two 
shops 551 hours, two shops 561 hours, one shop 571 hours, two shops 57' 
hours, one shop 573 hours, one shop 58 hours, one shop 58$ hours, one shop 50 
hours. In the pattern shops there are two shops working 54 hours, one shop 
55 hours. Brass-goods manufactories and foundries—two shops 55 hours, one 
shop 55$ hours, one shop 57} hours. In the machine shops and foundries there 
are five shops working 55 hours, four shops 50} hours, one shop 57$ hours 

Mi Busier. Mr. Alorgun, let me suggest that since you have prepared that 
in stalistical form you will kindly furnish the commission wMth that, and we 
can digest that at some other lime. But can you fell me- 

Arr. ATorgan (interrupting). Very well. 

(The paper hero produced by the witness was marked “ Exhibit 2, Witness 
ATorgan, .Tune 20, 1914.” 

See ATorgan Exhibit No. 2.) 

Mr. Busier. Dan you toll me offlmnd whether (host* shops liming union 
agreements have a maximum day? 

Air. ATorgvn. Philadelphia is known widely as ii 55-lmur town. Thai is the 
practically universal condition. 

Mr. Busier. That prevails in the union as well as the nonunion shops? 

Air. Morgan. I think so; yes. 

ATr. Busier. Does your organization employ any people who look after the— 
who keep a check upon any of these workmen or their activities? 

Mr. ATorgan. There are two men on the pay roll of the metal manufacturers’ 
association of Philadelphia—myself and stenographer. 

Mr. Busier. Does your association take any active steps or act as an associa¬ 
tion for the advancement of sanitary conditions or the betterment, of sanitary 
conditions, or the betterment of hours of labor, or any of tbe things wlilch 
tend to the improvement of working conditions? 

Mr. Morgan. 1 think all the members of our association, either through their 
affiliation with national bodies, all cover that ground and are all strongly in 
favor of anything that would tend to the betterment of shop conditions, either 
in the form of sanitation, workmen’s compensation laws, vocational training— 
in fact, I am a member of the committee on that proposition here in the city 
of Philadelphia, and along all those lines I think the association members are 
allied on the side of advancement or betterment. 

Air. Busier. During the period of the recent sympathetic strike—I think it 
was in 1911—was your association active in procuring workers from out of 
town to fill the place of the strikers? 
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Mr. Morgan. Why, our shops were affected only in a very small degree, and 
the men returned, if you remember, in a very short time. 

Mr. Bukiek. For about three weeks? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, I don’t believe we had any shop where our men were 
affected for that length of time. 

Mr. Busiek. For instance, in the smaller strike—for instance, you have a 
strike on now among your membership, have you not? 

Mr. Morgan. We have; been on for 11 months. 

Mr. Bt siek. Does your association procure men to take the places of strikers 
in that strike? 

Mr. Morgan. I procure the men. 

Mr. Busiek. You procure them? 

Mr. Mokgan. For the association. 

Mr. Busier. Have >ou ever dealt with any organization which makes a 
practice of furnishing men? 

Mr. Morgan. Never. 

Mr. Bi xikiv. Have you advertised in out-of-town papers to procure men? 

Mr. Morgan. For the strike in effect now? 

Mr. Busier. At any time have jou advertised in th" papers out of town? 

Mr. Morgan. I have. Some time ago; yes. 

Mr. Busier. What were the conditions then’ 

Mr. Morgan. We had a strike here then of the chandelier manufacturers. I 
think there were 11 siiops involved, and at that time 1 advertised in several 
oil ies. 

Mr. Bx'Stkk. What cities? 

Mr. Morgan. From memory, Bridgeport, New Haven, Ansonia, Meriden, Balti¬ 
more, Heading. 

Mr. Bukiek. Did you furnish these men with arms or other protection against 
assault or trouble? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. Bukiek. These men were not guarded? 

Mr. Morgan. At that time; yes. We had 3 guards to cover 11 shops. 

Mr. Busier. When' did you get these guards? 

Mr. Morgan. They wore hired here in the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bukiek. From detective agencies? 

Mr. Morgan. No; they were applicants for positions of that kind, who, after 
looking up their recommendations, we concluded would do for that class of 
work. 

Mr. Bustetc. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstouk. Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. Nothing. 

Acting Chairman Weinstouk. Have you anything, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Morgan, what is the total number of metal 
trades firms in the city of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Mokg\n. I could better toll you the number of operatives. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I was going to ask you that afterwards. 

Mr. Morgan. I could not toll you the number of firms offhand; I could fur¬ 
nish that later. But at the time about GO,000 men engaged in the metal trades 
here. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. Out of that number your organization represents 

8 , 000 ? 

Mr. Morgan. About 8.000; our records in the office cover 35,000, or possibly 
54 per cent of the men in those trades who have been working in the trade or 
ha\e made application to work in the shops of the members of the association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You keep a record of the number of applicants se¬ 
curing positions through your ofUeo, of course? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What number of positions were furnished appli¬ 
cants during the past year? 

Mr. Morgan. The last year? Tha* would take in a very slack period, this 
last six months, and that would hardly- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Say for the year 1013? 

Mr. Morgan. For 1913, I should say 1,500 men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And what do you suppose was the total number 
of employees hired by the members of your association during 1913? 
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Mr. Morgan. I would have to set the percentage for that; I would estimate 
that at 15 per cent of the men hired by the association, or hired by our oflice; 
and 85 per cent of the men are hired at the shop door. 

Commissioner O’Connell. This 85 per cent that is hired directly by the firms, 
after they are employed do the firms notify you of their employment and ask 
you to hunt up their record as to former employment? 

Mr. Moik;\n. They simply furnish mo with tlie entering employment slip, 
w ldch I have a copy of there with your counsel,, 

Commissioner O'Connei l. For instance, they furnish you the name, the last 
place that man was employed, etc.? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; just the name, occupation, and the age 

Commissioner O’Connell. And do you make any search in > our records as to 
whether you have a record of any kind of that man on file? 

Mr. Moicg \n. Wo immediately note the fact that ho has entered the employ 
of that concern on that date. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. Upon his card? 

Mr. Morgan. Fpon his card, and that is transferred then to the shop-reeard 
tile which we have and Minch is supposed to correspond with the file at the 
oflice of the particular plant. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, supposing that this man—you find when his 
name comes to you that his record m >our oflice is not a fa\orab!e reeoid-——• 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). To what extent, Mr. O'ConneH? 

Commissioner O’Connell. To the exlreme extent, if \ou will, of being a 
chronic striker. Do you then notify the firm of that record? 

Mr. Morgan. I would do so. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If he was discharged for insubordination would 
you notify the firm of that? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I don’t think so. 

Commissioner OVown i. It he was well known as a pronounced union man 
and agitator would you notify the firm of that? 

Mr. Morgan. I should. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. Would that, in your opinion, mitigate against his 
employment ? 

Mr. Morgan. It might and it might not; there have been cases where ir 
lias and there have been cases where it lias not. 

Commissioner O’Conneil. Do you furnish any information to firms who are 
not members of your association in the city? 

Mr. Morgvn. Such information as is furnished by one corporation to another. 
We are not listed as a bureau when* that liilormalion is disseminated for 
anybody except the members. I don’t know' of a case, to he exact, where it 
has been asked. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hut if >ou furnished such information, or were 
asked to do so, would um fiirnNh just the information the card showed? 

Mr. Morgan. Precisely. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Without any additions or Mihli actions, just what 
your card record showed of the man? 

Mr. Morgan. That is not quite true; there are men who are unfortunate in 
certain surroundings, who in other surroundings might do considerably better. 
A man blight travel with the wrong crowd that would lead him into trouble, 
drink, and so forth. My mission is, where I can, to attempt in a small way to 
exercise the duties of a reformer, and try to get him in the right track, and 
have done so, and do repeatedly, take a man from one district and put him in 
another district and try to help him if I can. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is your association affiliated with the National 
Metal Trades’ Association? 

Mr. Morgan. We are not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are you affiliated with the National Manufactur¬ 
ers* Association? 

Mr. Morgan. We are not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or any other association of manufacturers or em¬ 
ployees? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What are they? 

Mr. Morgan. The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What is that? 

Mr. Morgan. That is an association of manufacturers covering the Stale of 
Pennsylvania, organized for law and legislative purposes. 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-55 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Law and legislative purposes? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Wlmt is the difference between law and legislative 
purposes? # 

Mr. Morgan. Law and legislative purposes—merely as to legal matters and 
legislation. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, your business of employing people and fur¬ 
nishing information does not come in connection at all with that association? 

Mr. Morgan. No; not at all. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkll. For instance, the Pittsburgh Manufacturers* Asso¬ 
ciation might lie a part of that State organization the same as you are. Wouldn't 
they seek information as to an individual's standing from you? 

Mr. Mokg\n. No; they do not cover in any way, shape, or form, or have any¬ 
thing that has to do with the employment of labor. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If one ot >our linns is involved with its employees 
in a strike, what procedure or plan or method do you have? How do you 
operate in that case? 1 will suppose I am Mr. llrown, running a plant, and 
am affiliated with you, and 1 notily you that my people have gone on a strike 
this morning; what do you do? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, in that case 1 would notify the president of the associa¬ 
tion. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What would lie do? 

Mr. Morgvn. Call a meeting of the executive committee 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would they do? 

Mr. Morgan. They would examine the employer as to the cause—not ex¬ 
amine; I don’t like that term—ascertain from tin* employer the cause of the 
trouble, provided Hie firm first reports that they wish to have the association 
exorcise its offices one way or the other. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Suppose the firm t empties in full with the require¬ 
ments of your association, dees your association then proceed to take charge of 
its strike? 

Mr. Morgan. Not without first examining into the merits. 

Commissioner O’Connm.l. Supposing the merits aie perfectly justifiable, ac¬ 
cording to your rules and regulations. 

Mr. Morgan. We would cooperate, in that event, with the employer who lias 
the strike. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they asked you to seek and secure workmen t<> 
take the places of men on the strike, t \ou would then proreed to do so? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes I would, upon authority from the committee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Supposing tlm strike ran along, and the firm’s 
business was stopped, and they found difficulty t<> get employees, and tfiev 
could not meet their contractural relations, would the firms to whom they had 
agreed to furnish material, and so forth—does \our bureau insure your mem¬ 
bers in any way as to financial losses? 

Mr. Mokcjvn. No. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Or seek to reimburse it in any way? 

Mr. Morgan. No; we have contributed to the expenses of the defense of a 
strike of that character. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To what extent? 

Mr. Morgan. That would he decided by the circumstance**. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would that mean covering the loss of business of 
the concern? 

Mr. Morgan. The expense of conducting the strike only. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Handling of the strike, purely? 

Mr. Morgan. Yea, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conneli. That would mean bringing men to take the place 
of the strikers, housing them, or feeding them, or such other methods as might 
be adopted? 

Mr. Morgan. It is very rarely necessary to bring men into this field from 
somewhere else. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would, under that arrangement, provide pro¬ 
tection for the men, if necessary? 

Mr. Morgan. That has only been necessary in the case that I have cited. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Would you meet or treat with the representatives 
of organized labor as an association at all under any circumstances? 

Mr. Morgan. I have had a call. 1 think, from one since I have been in the city, 
the pattern makers. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. You attempt to adjust grievances of any kind 
between members of your bureau and their employees-- 

Mr. Morgan (interrupting). That is not within my province. 

Commissioner O’Conn ell. You don’t act as the business agent? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. * 

Commissioner O’Connell. Between the firm or for the firm? 

Air. Morgan. No, sir; I act under instructions which are lumNhed me by the 
committee. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Morgan, as an officer of an organization, em¬ 
ployee rather, or officer, whatever you consider yourself, you certainly believe 
in the organization of employers into an association? 

Mr. Morgan. I should not work for them if I dul not. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, on the other hum], do you believe the em¬ 
ployees ought to organize, too? 

Mr. Mougvn. I think that question is a question that should In* answered by 
the employees. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If you found it, and I judge you have, piolitable 
and beneficial for the employers in the metal trades to be organized into an 
association, from your experience in that point of vmw, would it, in your 
opinion be similarly beneficial for the employees to organize into an association? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t quite get that question. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Apparently you found it profitable ami beneficial 
lor thi' metal trade employers who are in your association to be in that 
orgnm/ut ion? 

Air. AIorg\n. Rigid. 

Commissioner O’Connell. To organize in that association? 

Mr. Morgan. Correct. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Your experience is that that is profitable in the 
business you have? 

Air. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Having had that experience, would it be your 
opinion that the employ ees would also be benefited by an organization of them¬ 
selves into an association? 

Mr. Morgan. I don’t flunk that anybody has any objection to the organization 
of employees. The employers with whom I come in contact, and I come into 
cont.»'*t with a great many, almost to a unit express themselves as not being 
opposed to labor organizations, properly conducted. 

Commissioner O’Connei l. But they would venture to designate the kind of 
organization the men should have? 

Mr. Morgan. No. I think that they would like to see some restrictions on 
militants. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For instance, what? They should not strike? 

Mr. Morgan. I didn’t say so. ’They have a perfect right to strike. A man 
who does not like his work has a perfect right to go out personally or with his 
fellow men. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If they ever grant that question, they will have 
some strikes, I think. That is best evidenced by the situation in Pittsburgh 
to-day. 

Air. Morg\x. AVell- 

Commissioner O’Connell. If your members agreed to change the constitution 
or by-laws, or if it is not in there against it, could they in some way find some 
time to meet with and enter into contractual relations with organized labor, 
if they should enter into such contracts would that interfere with your position? 
Would you fool personally that you could not continue your position? 

Air. AIorgan. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is not a personal matter with you? 

Air. Mokgvn. No, sir; absolutely not. I take it from the unique position of 
Philadelphia that the men do not want organization. I had a conversation with 
vour Mr. O’Sullivan along that particular line, who asked me if I might iurnMi 
him with a plausible reason why labor organizations have not been able to make 
any headway in the city of Philadelphia. Ho said : “ You know that we have at 
various times made some effort, made considerable effort to go ahead with our 
organizations in the city of Philadelphia. IIow do you account for the fact that 
we have not made any headway?” And I replied to him that I think the answer 
to the question is that that is a question for the workmen to answer. If lie 
wanted collective bargaining, it seems to me he might secure it. If he is in the 
minority, if organized labor are in this vicinity, as they appear to be, the facts 
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Indicate it. the larger industries will testify to tlio fact that they are not in 
fa\or of collective bargaining, their condition testifies to that fact. The Indi¬ 
vidual mechanic seems to think—and I have talked to many of them face to face, 
and 1 can do that in a way that the employer could # not, because l am absolutely 
impartial—and they say to me, I believe we can make a better bargain for our 
own services—I am speaking now of a highly skilled mechanic; the fellow below 
the average is looking naturally for collective bargaining. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do >oil suppose he can make a bargain to reduce 
the hours of labor? 

Mr. Morgan. The individual? 

Commissioner O’Connell. Yes. 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir; I don’t think so. Those things are evolution, I think; 
that answers that question. 

Commissioner O’Connetl. You think it is possible that he might make an 
individual arrangement about ins wages? 

Mr. Morgw. lie does. 

Commissioner O’Connetx. Suppose the wage conditions in Philadelphia be 
what they may, aren’t they somewhat based on wages that have been brought 
about generally in oilier sections? If wages went way up elsewhere, by the 
efforts of organized labor, regardless of the Individual effect of unorganized 
conditions, would the wage conditions at Philadelphia and the hours be affected 
hem? 

Mr Mora:\ n. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. If the hours went way up in other cities, do you 
suppose if all the people in Philadelphia were unorganized tlint Philadelphia 
would not have to have an eight-hour day? 

Mr. Morg\n. It would have to. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. In speaking with a large employer in another 
city a short time ago, in discussing strikes and lockouts, he made the statement 
that the thing the employer has most to fear, under existing industrial condi¬ 
tions, is tlie sudden strike, catching him unawares and unprepared. lie went 
on to explain that in order to protect himself against the general, sudden strike, 
he was a member or a subscriber to some organization or some company that 
furnishes detectives who enter unions as union men, and w r ho keep them ap¬ 
praised of the proceedings of the union, with a view* to keeping him thoroughly 
informed as to when a strike is projected ; and if so, when the strike is likely to 
he declared, thus affording him an opportunity to prepare himself, and in that 
way to protect liimsolf against the possibility of a sudden strike. What do the 
Philadelphia employers do, so tar as >ou know, to protect themselves against 
a sudden strike? Do they likewise follow the method pursued by this particular 
employer? 

Mr. Motto vn. I think I could rcplv to that; we have absolutely no inside 
operatives of any kind connected with the Metal Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia. Wo keep tab oil nobody. We are not organized for the purposes, as 
I understand it—that is, the company is not an offensive organization—and 
when it comes to the defensive proposition wo are only passively defensive. 

Acting Chairman Wexnstock. Well, I gathered from the answers given to 
Commissioner O’Connell that some system of strike insurance exists—haven’t 
jou; that is, you indemnify the employer against the striker? 

Mr. Moiigxn. No, sir. You misunderstood me. It is just the expense, the ad¬ 
ditional expense, of possibly bringing a few men out of town, or advertising. 

Acting Chairman Wkjnktock. That expense is paid by the association col¬ 
lectively to the individual employer? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. Not in its entirety. The association very often—that is 
to be determined by them, whether they shall contribute any portion; and if so, 
what portion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You probably are aw T are of the fact, Mr. 
Morgan, that in Germany and Franco the employers’ associations have sort of 
an auxiliary department known as the strike insurance department, to which 
each employer contributes in proportion to the number of men he employs, and 
when a strike does occur he is Indemnified for whatever losses may be involved in 
the strike. Have you anything along those lines here? 

Mr. Morgan. As an association matter; no, sir. I happen to know that there 
has been such a company organized quite recently at Wilmington; and for the 
past three years I have studied the proposition as a business proposition— a 
question of cost on one side and protection on the other. 

Acting Qiairmun Weinstock. I see. 
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Mr. Mobgan. To get—or rather, after securing a proper actuarial basis, I 
think the thing is feasible, either from a mutual standpoint or from a stock 
standpoint. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In speaking with the secretary of the employ- 
ers* association in Berlin, holding relatively the same position that you hold 
hwe, Mr. Morgan, I think he said that his association represented about 
1,000,000 men on the pay rolls of their collective membership, and he said one 
of the fundamental purposes of that association was that every employer, 
every member, had to pledge himself not to recognize or to deal in any way 
with organized labor. Is your association based upon any such- 

Mr. Mobgan. Absolutely not. It is the business proposition which has to 
do with the insurance of the prollt. If, for instance, a concern figured their 
profit, as indicated by their books, as $100 a day, and they want a policy for 
IMK) working days in a year to cover that protit, they would buy a certificate 
for $30,000 and pay a premium on the figures as we have them at present, 
from 1 to 14 per cent, to reimburse him for the loss. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. 1 take it, then, that the question of recognizing 
or dealing with organized labor is lelt to the discretion of each member? 

Mr. Mobgan. Absolutely. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is, he may or may not do as he wishes? 

Mr. Mokcsn. I think 1 can be^t answer that question by saying that our 
membership is made up of both open and closed shops. In soliciting member¬ 
ship, and I am the only member of the association who does it, if a member 
would know of a prospecti\o member, it would i»e referred to tlie secretarj to 
do, as the usual party to do the preliminary work and expound the theory of 
the scheme. I would he referred indiscriminately to either an open or a closed 
shop, and at the present tune wo have members of the closed shop, members 
who woik upon the bonus system, piecework, union, or nonunion as they 
please; no restrictions. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I take it that the chief function of your asso¬ 
ciation is to act practically as sort of an employment exchange? 

Mr. Mobgan. Exactly. Exactly. Then* is a personality enters into the 
proposition quite a little. It has got to. The stock in trade and the success of 
that bureau depends upon securing tlio confidence of the men that you handle. 
One man handled incorrectly may turn away hundreds. My desire has always 
been, and always will be, to bring the men together, tlie manless job and the 
jobless man together. If 1 know of a place in the State where a man can 
secure a position, we sometimes furnish transportation and things of that kind. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are the workers called upon to pay any fee? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It is a free employment bureau? 

Mr. Morgan. Free. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that it is an advantage to the workers; it 
protects him against the exploitation by a priuite employment bureau? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 1 want to say that our bureau here has been 
subjected to—we talk about the discrimination of the employers’ association 
against organized labor; the discrimination is entirely the other way. At the 
opening of that bureau there was a light brought against us, organized labor 
placed a line of $25 against a man who applied there for employment. The 
place was picketed for two years. During the chandelier strike they were 
lined if they applied there for a position. The discrimination is the other way. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that due to the fact that organized labor 
looked with suspicion upon your association? 

Mr. Morgan. I can not say as to the working. I can simply state that as 
a fact. 

I have no quarrel with union men nor with their cause. I have advised 
when men have come to me and there was trouble and they had a union card 
that it was wise for them to either go to their union or to drop it and fore¬ 
swear the union. I did not want them to carry water on both shoulders. I 
won’t deal with men who do that kind of business. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morgan. If there are any facts you want me to furnish, I will be glad to 
do so. 

Mr. Busier. Those figures I asked you for at the time- 

Mr. Morgan. As to the percentage of employees in the organized shops? 

Mr. Busier. Percentage of employees in organize!] shops and the unorganized 
shops and the hours of labor. 
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Mr. Morgan. The hours of labor the stenographer has. 

Mr. Busier. I see. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You said in the earlier part of your testimony 
that 13 per cent of the members have union contracts employing- 

Mr. Morgan. 1 haven’t the figures. I will give them to you in a moment. It 
will take me about two minutes to wade through it. 

(See Hallowell Exhibit No. 1.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN WATT. 

Mr. Busiek. State your name, please. 

Mr. Watt. John Watt. 

Mr. Busiek. Your occupation. 

Mr. Watt. Business agent of the pattern makers’ association, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busier. Ilow long have you held that position? 

Mr. Watt. Twenty-one mouths. 

Mr. Busiek. Prior to that tune what did you do? 

Mr. Watt. Pattern maker. 

Mr. Busiek. Here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Watt. City of New York. 

Mr. Busiek. In the city of New York? 

Mr. Watt. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. How long have von been in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Watt. Twenty-one months. 

Mr. Busiek. Twenty-one months? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Did you come down here for the purpose of organizing the 
pattern makers? 

Mr. W\tt. That was the intention; yes, sir. 

Mr. Busiek. Have you any objection to giving the figure on your organiza¬ 
tion—the percentage of pattern makers working here that belong to your asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Watt. None whatever. 

Mr. Busiek. How many pattern makers are there employed here in Phila¬ 
delphia, approximately ? 

Mr. Watt. Approximately 600. 

Mr. Busier. And how strongly are you organize!? 

Mr. Wait. About 70 per cent. 

Mr. Busier. About 70 per cent? 

Mr. Watt. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any closed shops in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Watt. Yes. 

Mr. Buster. About how many men working in closed shops? 

Mr. Watt. Well, there are about 200. 

Mr. Busier. About 200? 

Mr. Watt. Yes. 

Mr. Busiek. And your other men working in the other open shops? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What are the prevailing hours in Philadelphia for men of your 
craft? 

Mr. Watt. They are very mixed. They run from 10J a day down to 8 hours 
a day, running in all class ot hours, lo|, 1(H, 0, 9$, and so on, down to 8 hours. 

Mr. Busier. What are the hours lor pattern makers in other large cities 
where they are strongly organized? 

Mr. Watt. Eight and nine hours a day. 

Mr. Busier. How do the wages paid in Philadelphia compare with other 
cities, in what kind of proportion in the competitive points, the cities south of 
New York op the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. Watt. They run about one-third lower in the city of Philadelphia than 
they do in any other first-class city. 

Mr. Busier. 1 don’t mean in my question to establish the fact that those 
conditions were purely competitive, but that distinction has been made that 
Philadelphia should not be classed with New York. Ilow do they run in New 
York? 

Mr. Watt. About one-third higher in New York, and the hours shorter. 

Mr. Busier. From your experience here in Philadelphia, how do the men 
compare In skill with other cities? 
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Mr. Watt. Equally as good as mechanics ns they are anywhere in the 
country. 

Mr. Busier. As good all around mechanics, are they? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any specialization in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Watt. There are not, with the exception of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, where they specialize. They systematize their work so that a man only 
works on one particular piece and knows nothing else only that particular 
part here, but they are hired in the pattern department, but we don’t class 
them as pattern makers. We only—they only know that particular tiling, as a 
rule they are not lit to do anything else after they pass out of that employment. 

Mr. Busier. Are they eligible to membership in your union? 

Mr. Watt. Not unless that they could prove they would be able to maintain 
the wage conditions. 

Mr. Busier. That means they would have to show they are all around 
mechanics? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you familiar with sanitary conditions here in Philadelphia 
in the shops as compared with other cities? 

Mr. Watt. Well, the jobbing pattern shops as a rule are very lax in that 
direction. Very lax all through. 

Mr. Busier. Does that consist in noncompliance with existing laws? 

Mr. Wait. Why, it don’t look as though they paid any attention to any law 
at all in reference to that. They just simply do as they please and any old 
thing will do. 

Mr. Busier. Well, the failure of proper conditions to exist, according to >our 
statement, is that due to defects in the law, or is it due to lax enforcement of 
tlie law? 

Mr. Watt. I would say, possibly, lax enforcement of the law. 

Mr. Busuk. What do jou know about any system of bonuses or premiums 
in vogue in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Watt. In the pattern-making line they are practiced to a greater degree 
in Philadelphia than they are in any other part of the country, and due to the 
fact, I believe, and I think I am right in believing so, to the ignorance of the 
people who are having those patterns made, because if they knew their busi¬ 
ness ' or knew anything about the business, they would not have such a system 
in -guc, because the cheaper plants and tin* most productive plants in the 
country pay the higher wages and better conditions and do not practice these 
bonus or piecework systems, and the larger concerns in this country. But in 
Philadelphia unfortunately they have resorted to this peculiar method that I 
claim is a losing method every way. 

Mr. Busier. Well, 1 just want to ask you one more question. Do you find 
any discrimination against members of your organization amongst the em¬ 
ployers in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Watt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any substantial evidence of any black list? 

Mr. Watt. I can’t say that I have; but I do know in the Baldwin Locomo¬ 
tive Works the foreman of the pattern department at Kddystone came directly 
to the men at the bench and said to them, “ You can take one of two positions; 
you can either give up your position here or give up your membership in the 
pattern makers’ association.” 

Mr. Busier. Were those men aeti\e in proselyting among their fellow 
workers ? 

Mr. Watt. No; they wore not particularly aethe. They were good paying 
members and kept themselves iu good standing; that is all. 

Mr. Busier. The point I am trying to get at Is this; The Baldwin people 
claim that they have no objection to a man belonging to a union so long as lie 
don’t carry his views into the shop and attempts to convert fellow members 
Have you had any conversation with these men who were discharged from 
the Baldwin plant as to whether or not they carried on their union propa¬ 
ganda In the shop? 

Mr. Watt. I know they did not do anything of the kind. They don’t have to. 

Mr. Busier. Have you had any conversation with them on that subject— 
whether or not they did do that? 

Mr. Watt. Oh, yes; I have asked were they acting in any way that was 
detrimental to themselves or to the organization; and they said no, they were 
attending to their business. 
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Mr. Busier. What 1 am trjing to got at is some lake tlu attitude it would 
nut be detrimental to themselves or the organization to carry on union propa¬ 
ganda in the shop? Have you any definite information as to whether or not 
they did in fart refrain from this activity in the shop? 

Mr. Watt. Why, of course they refrained from it, because they always had 
the fear instilled into them that they would lose their jobs if they showed 
any disposition to carry it on. They naturally, to save their positions, kept 
quiet. But, singularly, one particular day the foreman came and he picked out 
every man that was a member of the organization and went to him—he only 
skipped one; I don't know how he missed that fellow—and he told them they 
would either have to give up their jobs or give up their membership, and, I,am 
pleased to state, some of them gave up their jobs, and some of them pre¬ 
sumably gave up their membership. 

Mr. Busier. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Watt. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, I had a little memorandum 
on vocational schools that I think might interest you and an agreement we 
laid with the city of New York between the Pattern Makers’ Association of 
Now' York and the Board of Education of the City of New York. 

Mr. Buster. Will you bo good enough to leave that with the reporters? 

Mr. Wait. I will give you a copy of it. 

Mr. Busier. I might suggest we will have a hearing on that matter, and 
if you will embody your suggestions in writing and band them to the com¬ 
mission, we will file them as though it were testimony given with the hearing 
on that subject and the commission will be very grateful to you. 

Mr. Watt. All right, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DAVID NAPIER. 

Mr. Busier. Please state your name. 

Mr. Naim EH. David Napier. 

Mr. Busier. You hit business agent of th 1 Brotherhood of Boiler Makers 
and Iron Ship Builders’ Union here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. How' long ha\c you occupied that position? 

Mr. Napier. Five years. 

Mr. Busier. Are you also employ cl in addition to your duties in the active 
work of boiler making? 

Mr. Nvcier No, sir; T am employed solely by Local fill of the International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers. 

Mr. Buster. And de\ote jour entire time to Hint ? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir; and devote my entire time to that. 

Mr. Busier. Did jou work at jour trade here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir; for 18 years. 

Mr. Busier. For 18 years prior to the time you took this position? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You are thoroughly familiar with working conditions amongst 
the men of \our craft? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What is the general scale of boiler makers here in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Napier. From 37$ cents down. 

Acting Chairman Weinsjock. From what? 

Mr. Napier. Thirty-seven and one-half down in the shop. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was that 37$ or 57$ ? 

Mr. Napier. Thirty-seven and one-half down in the shop. We have a union 
rate that w» get outside from fin cents for boilermakers. 

Mr. Busier. You get outside? 

Mr. N\pier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Where is that? 

Mr. Napier. That is, well, we are affiliated with the building trades depart¬ 
ment in th*' city of Philadelphia, the boilermakers are, and through the assist¬ 
ance of this building trades department we control all the work in the buildings 
and for tlmt we have a wage scale of 55 cents per hour in the building. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Fifty cents or fifty-five cents? 

Mr. Napier. Fifty cents in the buildings, sir; and in tank work around the 
oil stations we have a scale of 55 cents per hour. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any objection to giving the commission the number of 
men enrolled in your union? 
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Mr. Napier. Not a bit, sir. 

Mr. Busier. ITow many men have you? 

Mr. Napier. We have in the local that I represent—we had 125 men, from 
that to 150. 

Mr. Busier. Is that the only local in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Napier. No, sir; there is about 500 union men in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Busier. And how many boiler makers are there in Philadelphia, about? 

Mr. Napier. There are about 5,000 workers at the trade. 

Mr. Busier. About 5,000? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Has your organization ever had a higher membership here? 

Mr. Napier. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Busier. About how high—wlmt was the highest hgure? 

Mr. N MMMt. Tn 1005 we organized in the city of Philadelphia and we had 
about 000 members there. In 1004, I believe, the money factors organized 
simply to put us out of commission. 

Mr. Busier. The wlut v 

Mr. Napier. The manufacturers organized to put us out of commission, and 
they succeeded pretty well in doing so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Lot me see if we have got your figures correctly. 
An* we to understand that out of 5,000 boiler makers in the city of Philadelphia 
there are about 500 organized? 

Mr. Numek. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. The remaining 4,700 are unorganized? 

Mr. Numer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. And in 1005 there was an organization amongst the boiler manu¬ 
facturers or the employers? 

Mr. Numek. 1 believe that in about 1005 they organized. 

Mr. Busier. Ami ,\<>ur belief is that the\ organized to pul j ou out of business? 

Mr. Napier. My private belief. 

Mr. Busier. Have you been a \iclim or hn\e jour members been victims? 

Mr. Numek. Yes; wo ha\o been discriminated against all around. 

Air. Busier. Stale the method of persecution as jou lind it. 

Mr Numek. Well, so far as a shop in the city which l am familiar with and 
which 1 h.uo worked m, we can not say tin* money factors there have adopted 
any such proceeding as persecutors, but in Baldwin's I know they have done so. 

Mr. Bi sier. In Baldwin’s? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir 

Mr. Busier. That is the only one where you- 

Mr. N vpieu (Interrupting). That is the only one I can positively say that 
they do. 

Mr. Buster. Are you willing to state that outside of Baldwin’s the manu¬ 
facturers show an indifference as to whether or not their men belong to the 
union or not in your craft? 

Mr. N\ptek. Well, now, they do not show an indifference. There is about— 
well, 10 per cent are quite willing to handle union men and the other 00 per cent 
do not want to have anything to with them. 

Mr. Busier. Do they ask the man that question when he applies for work? 

Mr. Numeie Well, they show that by not hiring them. 

Air. Busier. That wdiat? 

Air. Napier. They show that by not hiring them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, an individual employer certainly can not know when a 
man makes application whether or not he is a union man unless he asks him 
that question, can they? 

Mr. Napier. Well, they don’t ask that only in about four shops. We have two 
closed shops in the city, hut we have got about four shops that employ our men, 
hut we have open-shop propositions. 

Air. Busier. What 1 am trying to get at is, some of these big shops that you 
say don’t actively persecute you? 

Mr. Napier. No, sir. 

Air. Busier, A man goes there and they don’t ask him whether or not he is a 
member of a union? 

Mr. Napier. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Do they show indifference to that? 

Air. Napier. Total indifference. 

Air. Busier. You say that is about 00 per cent of the shops? 
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Mr. Napier. Well, that is, about 00 per cent of the shops won’t handle a 
union man at all. 

Mr. I5t’s iek. Well- 

Mr. Napier. There is about 10 per cent that will handle them, and 00 per cent 
of them will not handle them. 

Mr. Busier. Well, you said jour organization has never had a membership 
of more than 500? 

Mr. Nu’ibJt. Well, in Baldwin's we had a membership of 2,200. 

Mr. Busier. In Baldwin’s? 

Mr. Napier. In 1011. 

Mr. Busier. Twenty-two hundred? 

Mr. Napier. Tn Baldwin’s. 

Mr. Busier. Twenty-two hundred boiler makers in Baldwin’s? 

Mr. Napier. Twenty-two hundred boiler makers in Baldwin's Locomotive 
Works, and to-day I don’t believe you could put your hand on a union man in 
Baldwin’s Locomotive Works. 

Mr. Busier. Bid Baldwin have any trade agreement with jour union? 

Mr. Napier. Well, now, I don't think they had. That was in the hands of 
one of the national organizers. T was not interested much in the Baldwin 
plant because it did not come into my jurisdiction. 

Mr. Busier. Then the only method used to break down the unions here is 
to prevent the further organizing of the boiler makers, so far as your knowl¬ 
edge extends, is the fact that the shop won't lure a known union man? 

Mr. Napier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buster. 1>o jou know' of the* existence of any black list union? the man¬ 
ufacturers? 

Mr. Nvpilr. No; they think it is not worth while to black list. 

Mr. Busier. Your opinion is that the inanutacturers don't think it worth 
while to black list. 

Mr. N\pier. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. Thai is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

Is Mr. Torpy here? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES B. TORPY. 

Mr. Buster. Please slate jour name. You may he seated. 

Mr. Toiy»v Charles B Torpj'. 

Mr. Busier. And you are business agent oi the moklers’ union? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. What local? 

Mr. Torpy. I represent nine locals. 

Mr. Busier. Nine locals? 

Mr. Torpy. In this district. 

Mr. Busier. In this district? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are they all in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Torpy. No, sir. 

Mr. Buster. How many in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Torpy. Three at the present time. 

Mr. Busier. I Low' long base jou been business agent of the molders’ union? 
Mr. Torpy. Since 1007, seven years next September. 

Mr. Busier. How long ha\e you been familiar with conditions in jour craft 
in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Torpy. I guess it is 1870 when I first went into the foundry. 

Mr. Busier. That is some time? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Btjstek. What an* the prevailing hours of the men in your craft here in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Torpy. As a rules nine hours is the union rates in some 24 shops or, I 
guess, 25. 

Mr. Busier. And what is the prevailing rate in the nonunion shops? 

Mr. Torpy. Probably 10 or 10$ hours, somewhere** in that neighborhood, I 
think. 

Mr. Buster. Have you any objection to giving the number of men that 
belong to the various locals here in Philadelphia? 
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Mr. Toupy. There is about 83 per cent of the molders of Philadelphia 
organized. 

Mr. Busier. About 85 per cent? 

Mr. Toupy. In our union; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bubiek. How many moldors are there in Philadelphia, approximately? 

Mr. Toupy. Well, about 1,600 or 1,700, I guess. 

Mr. Busier. Sixteen or seventeen hundred? 

Mr. Toupy. Yes. It may not run that high. I don't think it does. Well, 
it may. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any general dissatisfaction existing among the molders 
with the wages and hours of employment? 

Mr. Toupy. There is at the present time. We have four shops that we struck 
last July; one simp in particular was mentioned here to-day; that is, the mem¬ 
bers of our organization are still doing picket duty on that shop. 

Mr. Busier. What, m general, is your grievance—just in brief? 

Mr. Toupy. This shop absolutely refused to pay what U1 other foundrymen in 
the city paid, $.‘150 a day and nine hours for molders and core makers alike. 

Mr. Busier. That is what you are standing out for? 

Mr. Toupy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. With an 85 per cent organization—or, I should ask first, do the 
nonunion shops pay that scale generally that you are striking for? 

Mr. Toupy. We ha\e nine shops in Philadelphia; but I hope you will not ask 
me their names. I don’t want to give you those. 

Mr. Busier. All right. 

Ml*. Toupy. Whom we consider as open shops or very fair: that is, they are 
not strictly union simps, but they pay the rate and the hours, and better than 
the rale and the hours, m the union shops themselves. There are nme in the 
city who pay a better rate than the union shop, the minimum rate in the union 
shop. 

Mr. Busier. Have you any objection to staling how many men are employed 
in those shops? 

Mr. Toupy. In those nine shops it would he a pretty hard matter at the 
present time. 

Mr. Busier. Just roughly? 

Mr. Toupy. Well, I suppose m normal conditions those nine shops would em¬ 
ploy about in the neighborhood of 2<HJ men, or, 1 think, 175. 

Mr Busier. Why is it. with an organization of about 85 per cent of the 
moldeis and dissatisfaction existing with the conditions of so many shops, that 
you with your strength, have not struck for higher wages? 

Mr. Toupy. Well, I don't belieie tin* molders’ union is such a cold-blooded 
organization as many of our manufacturers would have us to believe. In IfiOO 
the molders’ union, or the molders in the city of Philadelphia., loir or deemed it; 
was wise to start an organization. Now. tin* rate of wages at that lime was in 
the neighborhood of .$2 50 a day, and probably $2 a day lor the core makers. 
We jumped from $2.50 a day to $2.75, irom $2 75 to $21)0, from $ 2.00 to $3 2 », 
from $5.25 to $3.J0, and from $3.10 to $3 50 at the present time for the molders 
and core makers. 

Mr. Busier. And your operation is what? 

Mr. Toupy. One of a conservative nature—to gi\e the employer ample time to 
adjust himself to those conditions of that increase in wages. 

Mr. Busier. And your organization is one of the kind of good unions that 
these men have found desirable? 

Mr. Toupy. I believe it is the best in existence. 

Mr. Busier. What are the sanitary conditions in the shops in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Toupy. Well, in the jobbing and machinery very bad. Wo have a law—I 
have a copy of it here and l will supply the commission with it—but it is not 
being enforced at the present time, and we hn\e not made any great effort, 
owing to the business depression in trade, to enforce the law. 

Mr. Busier. Well, there would be two ways of enforcing that, and one would 
be by complaint to the employers and the other would be by complaint to the 
authorities? 

Mr. Toupy. I believe there are three ways. 

Mr. Busier. What is the third? 

Mr. Toupy. The third is the laying down of your tools and refusing to work 
under those conditions any longer. 

Mr. Busier. I had that in mind at first. But are the authorities here In 
Philadelphia deaf to your complaints about this, or have you made any com¬ 
plaints? 
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Mr. Torcy. Oil, no; because this law was only enacted at the last legislature 
or amended at the last legislature, and, as stated before, owing to trade condi¬ 
tions and oilier muses, we ha\e not made tiny great effort to enforce the law. 
Hut I want to say this, that all the stove shops, and probably four or live other 
shops, provide washrooms and lockers where the men can wash up after their 
day's work, and suitable toilets, and all that sort of thing, and put on their 
clothes; but, as a rule, the jobbing and machinery shops—-we taken, for instance, 
the Baldwin plant—we got to Eddystone there and we see a corrugated-iron 
building probably two squares long, and you can read the stars on a dark night 
through the roof, and see through the side of the building in many places. There 
are no precision# made there for a man to wash himself or change his clothes, 
and they are compelled to get on the train and trolley cars soaking wet with 
sweat this time of jear, and in the winter time come out in that cold blast and 
walk probably a square to the train with their clothes soaking wet; no pro¬ 
visions made at all for a man to protect himself for his health. 

Mr. Busies. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wn.\ stock. Time you any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Mr. O'Connell? 

CoinniKsioner OT’onnei i,. You heard Mr. Schwaeke this morning mention a 
local nioldcrs strike here that has been on for about nine months? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Conn ell. He was asked the question whether then' was any 
proposal toward the adjustment of that by the use of arbitration, etc., before 
the strike had occurred. Can you give us any information on that matter? 

Mr. Toney. In April last I believe we served notice on every foundryinan in 
this oit,\ of Philadelphia, open shops, union shops of every description, that we 
wanted a higher wage rate and shorter hours. In May or the early part of 
.lime we received word from a body of foundry men of Philadelphia, known as 
the Philadelphia Foundry men's Club, to meet us and to discuss this affair and 
ad just it if possible. 

Commissioner O’Conxfi l. Philadelphia Foundry men's Club? 

Mr. Toiu’Y. Philadelphia Foundry men's Club. 

Commissioner OVo\ nell. Wliat is that? 

Mr. Totu’y. That is an organization composed of the local foundrymen here 
in Philadelphia. We met them and after several conferences they stated at that 
time there were 2(> foundry men members in that club in the city of Philadelphia. 
We had agreed on the following wage rate, on and after .Tulv 1, 1013, a mini¬ 
mum wage rate for mohlers and core makers shall be $3.10 a day of nine 
limit's. It is if further agreed that on after January 1, 1013, the minimum rate 
of wages for molders and core markers shall he $3 50 per day of nine hours. 
There were four shops in the city of Philadelphia who refused to pay this 
iate. The Schiller & Hampshire Foundry was stated to be members of this 
Philadelphia Foundrymon’s Club at our conference. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is the firm that has the strike on? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What did you call them? 

Mr. Tokcy. Schiller & Hampshire, 811 Fairmont Avenue. I visited Mr. 
Schiller and he stated that they were not members of the Philadelphia Foun- 
drymen’s Club. That was along in the latter part of June. He stated to me 
then at that time that he wanted to be shown. He asked me for specific data 
on certain shops, and I was not in n position at that time to give it to him, and 
I said I would call back in a day or two, Mr. Schiller, and give you this. I went 
out and got the desired information, ami I went back and I told Mr. Schiller. 
Wo dragged on then that this rate was to become effective on July 1, or other¬ 
wise the men were to quit work. Along around the 4th of .Tilly or the 5th of 
July the men became uneasy. I said; “You fellows just remain at work, I be¬ 
lieve this follow will pay the rate.” And from then on until the 11th day of 
July I had visited Mr. Schiller twice, and had also with me the assistant busi¬ 
ness agent, Mr. Cronin, and three days previous to the strike or the men quitting 
work the men In the shop spoke to Mr. Schiller and tried to induce him to pay 
the rate, and he would give them the little old story, this and that, and talk 
to the men privately, and the result was that he would not give them any 
definite understanding either one way or another any more than that he 
tolil one or tw r o men he would not pay the rate. That is the cause of the Schiller 
shop strike. Now, that statement is not true that we did not make any effort 
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to adjust this strike or any oilier strike ever since I liave been a member of 
the organization before we struck. „ „ „ „ 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you return at 2 o clock, Mr. lorpy? 

Mr. Tokpv. Yes, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12.30 p. m , a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


A FTEU IfttCESS-2 M. 

Jtr. RtrsiKK. You may resume the stand, Mr. Torpy. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. CHARLES B. TORPY—Continued. 

(VmimissioniT O’Connkll. Mr. Torpy, wo lmvo had souk* of th<* roin-o^entativos 
of the iurjrt* metals trades linns in this city before us? 

Commissioner O’Connlil. For instance, tin* Faldwin Co . the Crmnp Ship¬ 
building Co., the Sellers C<>., and the sled company, the Midvale Co.. 

Mr. Tohi’y. Ves, sir. _ . . . , 

Commissioner O’Connell. All elaimimr that there is no dismminntion he- 
tween union and nonunion employees. How many ...elders, for mstmwo, are 

enmlored by the Baldwin Co.? , , , 

Mr. Toney. There are not many of our union, became they are not poiunited 
to work there when it becomes known (hey are union men. 

Vnmini ski oner O’Connell. Approximately, how many ladders aliojrdher are 

<U y\ r . Tokly. Under normal conditions they employ molders and <‘<>re makers 
enmiov in the neighborhood of 400 or 42.1. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkt.t.. I)o you have any rnen.bm employed there. 

Mr. Torpy. Well. T might say no. 

Commissioner O’Cov neil. The Midvale Steel Co.. 

Mr Toui-Y Tlie same implies there. 

Commissioner Oltamr. ITow many molders. approxinm ely do they employ. 
Mr. Torpy. T don't believe they employ over ,?•> or 40. I am not ... quaint, d 

nun'll with the Midvale. 

Commissioner i >'< 'on net r.. The Sellers Co.? 

Mr Torpy Tile Sellers Co., they did employ, previous to 190a, T believe, there 
were SO or So men, who eame out on strike in there. At the present time I 
iwlieve they have Rot about, not counting the machine men, about 1- or 14 
men cm the floor, on the heavy type of work. They have some 20 machine 

operators there, or 24. „ „ 

Commissioner O’Connfxt,. Now, the Cramp Shipyard Co ? 

Mr Torpy. The Cramps* employ, I bucks, in (lie neighborhood. in Hie iron and 
brass' of possibly 90 or 100 men. S.m.ewhoros around in that neighborhood. 

Commissioner O’C.innf.tx. Then those four large concerns employ approxi- 
inntolv, in normal time-;, 1.000 mol dors? 

Mr Totu’Y. Yos. Well. 800, anyway. 

Commissioner OTonsfi ,. And. as a rule, Hiey do not employ union men? 

Mr. Torpy. No, sir. They won’t employ union men if they can get others to 

ta Conmiisshiner O'Oonnei.t.. What is tile reason for tlmt? 

M Torpy Well the reason, I guess, in the Baldwin plant is they had a strike 
there alongin 1910, and after tlmt strike they decided to not employ any more 
m,on men If was a sort of a sympathetic strike, the .nobler was. and ever 
since then they have absolutely refused to employ union men. I heard Mi. John- 

"ItwowKICoNNai.. T want to ask one more question before you go 

‘’''oneof the representatives—T think It was Mr. Tobin, of the blacksmiths— 
Wimn he was oiftl.e stand, sahl that the oflieiiils of the Baldwin Co.—I mean 
both the Superintendents and foremen-ha.l demanded of the men that they 
turn in their union hooks. 

Cornmtssioner'o’Co n nett.. Have you had that experience with the molders? ' 
Mr Torpy Yes sir. Mr. Sanderson, the superintendent down there, called 
the men in the office, and their foremen also, and demanded the men to quit the 
union or their jobs. Mr. Sanderson, he called the men In the office and asked 
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them, wlion rwmploying them alter the strike, telling them, to work there, they 
must give up the union. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then, if you have u membership of about 83 per 
cent ol’ the molders in Philadelphia, that 15 per cent not in your organization 
is largely represented in those four large concerns? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir. Of course you do not exactly include the Eddystone 
plant, because that is not under the jurisdiction of this conference board; but 
it lias a local union of its own. There is a local union in the city of Chester. 

Commissioner O’Connell. You said that at the Eddystone plant, this morning, 
the sanitary conditions and the arrangements for the convenience of the men 
as to washrooms and that sort of thing were very indifferent, if any at all? 

Mr. Torpy. Well, they have none at all. 

Commissioner O’Con mill. Eddystone is a part of the Baldwin plant? 

Mr. Torpy. Part of the Baldwin plant; they lm\e no provision made for the 
man to wash and change hi 4 s clothes in. or anything of that kind. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it a pretty general thing in large plants in 
Philadelphia- 

Mr. Torpy. Yes, sir; I don’t know a job and machinery shop in this district 
that makes those prov islons. Every one ot the oilier shops has washrooms, 
lockers, and a shop such as the Enterprise and the North Bros, and a few more 
of the specialty and hardware shops. 

Commissioner O’Con nlll. Then the opportunity of a molder in Philadelphia 
getting a shower hath or a plunge hath m a job, as seems to he the arrangement 
in some other cities, is rather an unknown quantity? 

Mr. Torpy. Here it is unknown—hen* in the job and machinery shops. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I suppose it might be dangerous for a molder to 
take a shower hath hen 1 ? 

Mr. Torpy. 1 gue-.s it would ; 1 believe lie would take cold if he got the oppor¬ 
tunity to take a bath. (Laughter 1 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. No. 

Acting Chairman W kin. stock. Thank you very much, Mr. Torpy. 

Mr. Torpy. T would like to state that we have an agi cement with the stove 
manufacturers of this country- 

Commissioner O’Connell (interrupting). Oh, jes; 1 intended to ask you 
about that. 

Just state what relations you have with the stove manufacturers? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes; we have an agreement with the stove manufacturers, have 
had since 1891, and during that period we have not had a strike in any of the 
shops of the National Stove Defense Association. Wo meet yearly, or every 
other year, according to the trade conditions, and sit down and probably take 
two or throe days and talk the conditions of the trade, and the increased cost 
of living, and we have always been able to get along agreeably to both sides. 

I can not say wo are always satisfied, or T can not say the manufacturers are 
always satisfied; but we always abide by the decision of the committees selected 
by both sides. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Then you have been in contractual relations with 
the Fouudors’ Defense Association, which is the manufacturers of stoves of this 
country? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Since 1891? 

Mr. Torpy. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. Wince that time there has not been a strike of the 
stove foundries of this country? 

Mr. Torpy. Not in the members of the Stove Defense Association, and that 
takes in. I tun informed, about 98 per cent of the stove manufacturers of the 
United States and Canada. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. That is all; thank you. Mr. Torpy. 

Mr. Bitsiek. This completes that part of our hearing, devoted to the metal 
trades of Philadelphia. 

The commission will now take up the subject of vocational training. 

(Witness excused.) 
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JOHNSON EXHIBIT NO. 3. 

The Baldwin F.ocomotivc Works — Ueeapiiulation—Injuries and deaths covering 
accidents to shop employees, hit months, 1'dJt -litto. 
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The Italdicin L<>< omotivc Works—Keen pi hi lot ion—Injuries and deaths covering 
accidents to shop employees, by months, 1911-1915 —Continued. 
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MORGAN EXHIBIT NO. 2. 
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1! ami F : mm lime shops and foundries, M and F; machine simp, foundry, and 
pattern simp, M, F, and I’. 

Tlrnss-novclty manufacturers: 

1 simp employing 33 men work inti 52 hours per week. 

2 shops employing 81 men working 05 hours per week. 

Chandelier manufacturers: 

it simps employing 509 men working 55 hours per week. 

Foundries: 

2 simps employing 187 men working 5t hours per week. 

1 simp employing 2G men working 55 hours per week. 

1 shop employing 32 men working ISO hours per week. 

Machine shops: 

1 shop employing 10 men working 50 hours per week. 

2 shops employing 80 men working 52} hours per week. 

0 shops employing 725 men working 54 hours per week. 

1 simp employing 255 men working 54A hours per week. 

0 shops employing 402 men working 55 hours per week. 

2 shops employing 33 men working 55} hours per week. 

2 shops employing 83 men working 50} hours per week. 
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MftU l shop'efrrpl^lng 13 men working 57| hours i>or week 
2 shops employing 67 men working 571 hours per wc<k. 

1 shop employing 44 men working 57} hours per weik. 

1 shop employing 16 men working 58 hours per week. 

1 shop employing 10 men working 58} hours per week. 

1 shop employing 505 men working 59 hours per week. 

1 ,lltt 2 r shops P emplovlng 28 men working 54 hours per week. 

1 shop employing 15 men working 55 hours per week. 
Hrn« 5 x-i?oo<ls manufacturers and foundries i 

Shops employing 130 men working 55 hours per week. 

1 shop employing 127 men working 55} hours per wit k- 
1 shop employing 79 men working 57} hours per week. 

^'"snop^mpioving 1 1.40<) men working 55 hours per week. 
4 shops employing 1,028 men wkiug_501 houw per week. 
1 shop employing 188 men working In} liours i>ei "teu. 
Machine sliop, foundry, and pattern shopj 

1 shop employing 84 men working .«•> hours per week. 


HALLOWELL EXHIBIT NO. 1. 
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Forms of employment: Permanent. 

How employed : ISy foreman. 

Foreman’s authority : He can discharge. 

Employees’ contact with actual management: Contact with foremen, superin¬ 
tendent. and members of (he firm. 

Social conditions: Believe them to be generally pleasant find good. Our works 
are located in a section having comfortable small houses, which our men 
generally occupy. 

Education conditions: The facilities for education ns afforded by public schools, 
manual-training schools, etc., in close proximity to our works or within easy 
access, are gootl. At present time we have no class work in our shops. 

Contracts: Make none with workmen. 

Premium system: I>o not use; we pay a set hourly rate for most of our work, 
with piecework rates based on time. 

Eflicioncy system: While we have never introduced any particular one of the 
so-called "eillciency systems,” such as the well-known Taylor system, wo do 
constantly endeavor to improve our manufacturing methods by tbe introduc¬ 
tion of improved facilities and machinery, use of molding machines, jigs, and 
various appliances to facilitate tbe easy and rapid production, handling, and 
finishing of our product. 

Number of discharges per year: We do not preserve records which would enable 
me to answer tlds for any long period. 

Number of resignations per year: In the last 0 months IS men were laid off ow¬ 
ing to slackness of work; 17 men left of tlieir own accord; It men were 
discharged. 

Length of service: 

Average length of service of machine-shop employees, 5 years 5 months. 

Average length of service of foundry anil pattern-shop employees, 4 years 3 
months. 

Normal force: About 221 men in the machine simp, foundry, and pattern shop. 

Present force: 

About 171 men in the machine simp, foundry, and pattern shop. 

Now working 40 hours per week, instead of 55 hours, in the machine simp, 
and 56 hours instead of GO in the foundry, showing an average reduction 
of about 22 per cent in both number of employees and hours of labor. 

Condition of the labor market: Well supplied. 

Does it need new immigration? Not at present. 

American boy: Good opportunities for American boy to learn trades. 

Have you had labor troubles? 

Yes; in the fall of 1!H)5, in October, I think it was. 

For a number of years previous to this time the raoldors in our foundry 
were unionized. About tiiis time ttie core makers were taken into the 
union, and a demand was made upon us, as it was upon other foundrymen 
in Philadelphia, that a minimum rate of, I believe, .$2.71 was to be paid 
all core makers. As we used a large number of very plain cores, for 
which it did not require the services of experienced journeyman core 
makers to turn out, we declined to comply with the request. In conse¬ 
quence the core makers in our employ went out on a strike. We Immedi¬ 
ately set about to have cores made by some of our other employees, such 
as foundry helpers, and to alter patterns so as to avoid the necessity of 
certain cores, but in a few days all the union molders declined to use 
the cores which were then made, and they went out on a strike. Our 
foundry plant was closed entirely for over a month, during which time 
we endeavored to have castings made at other foundries but found that 
our patterns were traced wherever they were sent, and strikes were called 
by the iron molders’ union at, I believe, 12 or 14 other foundries because 
of their attempt to make castings from our patterns. We eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in starting our plant with a few men and gradually trained a 
number of men who had been helpers in our shop before tbe strike to 
become molders, and normal conditions were then gradually resumed. 
For months our efforts in this direction were hampered by union pickets 
and workers, who occupied a portion of a house opposite our plant, where 
they could sit on the front porch and observe all men, teams, etc., going 
in and out of our plant. They had several men with bicycles ready to 
follow our teams wherever they went with boxes and crates which ap¬ 
peared to contain patterns, presumably for the purpose of ascertaining 
where we were trying to have castings made. Since that time we have 
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COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 


PmwMi’iiis, June 2(1, I'JI.'i—10 a. m. 

Present: Commissioners Weinstock (netins chairman), Delano, O’Connell, 
mid Lennon ; also K. II. Busiek, special counsel. 

Mr. Busier. The commission will now take up the subject of vocational train¬ 
ing. 

Tiie first witness will be Mr. Gideon. 

TESTIMONY OF MX. HENEY J. GIDEON. 

Mr. Busiek. For the purposes of the record, Mr. Gideon, please state your 
name in full. 

Mr. Gideon. Henry J. Gideon. 

Mr. Hosier. And you are the director of the Bureau of Compulsory educa¬ 
tion of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Gideon. Yes; chief of the bureau. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Gideon, please tell this commission how this bureau came to 
he established, and how you sained the cooperation of the Interested agencies in 
its establishment. 

Mr. Gideon. The bureau was established in 1897 for the purpose of taking 
the school census and enforcing flic compulsory-attendance law which had been 
passed in 1807. The iirst compulsory law in Pennsylvania was passed in 1805, 
and for two years an attempt was made to enforce the law in Philadelphia un¬ 
der the direction of the assistant superintendent. It was found he could give 
only incidental attention to the work, and it was found necessary to create a 
separate department under the superintendent, to enforce the law. 

Tin 1 bureau was reorganized in 1911, and it was at that time that I was ap¬ 
pointed chief of the bureau. I have been in charge, therefore, only now for 
three years. 

Mr. Busier. Up to what age is compulsory attendance required in the schools 
in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Gideon. The law provides that children between the ages of 8 and 16 
years must attend school, unless excused for satisfactory reasons, and children 
between 14 and 16 are excused from attendance on condition that they are aide 
(o read and write English intelligently, have an employment certificate issued 
according to law, and are regularly employed. 

Mr. Busier. And what? 

Mr. Gideon. And are regularly employed. In other words, children between 
the ages of 14 and 10 must go to school or go to work. 

Mr. Busier. What administrative machinery have you for (lie enforcement 
of this? I»o you have a central office? 

Mr. Gideon. The bureau of compulsory education is organized as a depart¬ 
ment of the superintendency, directly under Dr. Brumbaugh. Wo have a cen¬ 
tral office under Dr. Brumbaugh, and 10 district attendance offices, and the 10 
district attendance offices correspond with the 10 school districts. The two are 
corelated with each other. We have in eacli attendance district a district 
attendance office. 

The district attendance office is in the same building, often in the same suite 
of offices, with the district superintendent, so that the district superintendent 
and the district attendance office work together. There is identified with each 
district attendance office from three to five attendance officers, varying according 
to the size and character of the school district, and in addition to that we have 
one special attendance officer in each district whose work is of a supervisory 
character. He is practically the attendance supervisor of that district. In 
addition to that, we have one' clerk in the office whose business it is to look after 
the records. 
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Sir. Busier. I see. Now, in tlie matter of employment certificates, you say 
an employment certificate can be Issued to a child 14 years of age whoso employ¬ 
ment—who can read English ; how or to what degree? 

Mr. Gideon. Well, we have two laws; we have the child-labor law, the law of 
3900, and we have a school law of 1911. The school law of 1911 describes that 
the child must attend school, unless he is legally employed, and the child-labor 
law of 1009 defines the conditions under which he must be employed. 

Mr. IlrsiEK. What are the conditions? That is what 1 am trying to get at. 

Mr. Giokon. X regret to say that they are very vague In the law of 1909. A 
child is granted a certificate on condition that he is able to prove his age, first, 
and, secondly, is able to read and write English intelligently. 

Mr. Busier. Who determines whether he is able or not to read and write 
English ? 

Mr. Gideon. The issuing officer. 

Mr. Busier. Who is the issuing officer? That is, not by name, hut Is he a 
member of- 

Mr. Gideon (interrupting). The issuing officer, that Is vested in the county 
superintendent. The county superintendent of schools, or some one deputized 
by him. But the parochial and private schools also have a right of issuing cer¬ 
tificates. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any physical examination required as to the child's 
fitness to enter Industry? 

Mr. Gideon. No; the law provides that children over the age of 14 who are 
able to read and write English intelligently and are physically qualified may be 
employed at labor under certain conditions in certain conditions. But the cer¬ 
tificate that Is Issued by the Issuing officer makes no mention whatever of the 
physical qualifications. Now, under the law the department of labor and industry 
is required to enforce this law. So that the department of labor and industry, 
therefore, are required to see to it that the child is physically qualified before 
he enters the field of labor. 

Now, the thing that we have done Is this: The department of labor and indus¬ 
try is now cooperating with our bureau, and the children are being physically 
examined at the time that the certificate is applied I'or, and a child who is not 
physically qualified to work is not granted a certificate, because even though 
he were granted a certificate he could not enter any field of labor. 

Mr. Busier. Then I take it (hat the law is- 

Mr. Gideon (interrupting). Perhaps 1 ought to add that the matter is not left 
there. The child who is refused an employment certificate is taken care of, and 
an effort is made to build the child up so that lie reaches a physical condition 
of such a high standard that he can pass u physical test. 

Sir. Busier. But who has the supervisory conlrol over the child as to seeing 
after his physical condition, Mr. Gideon; who exercises that? 

Mr. Gideon. The representatives of the department of labor and industry re¬ 
fers the child to me, and I in turn refer it to some public or private agency to 
take the case up and see to it that the child gets the kind of treatment be needs. 

Mr. Busier. Is there any provision in the law which requires the child to 
have a promise of a job before a certificate is issued? 

Mr. Gideon. None at all. 

Mr. Busier. Would you consider that a defect In the present law? 

Mr. Gideon. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Busier. 1>o you think that the present law provides a proper educational- 
standard definite enough? 

Mr. Gideon. No; I do not. 

Mr. Busier. The law is then open ro improvement along those two lines? 

Mr. Gideon. It would seem to me-- 

Mr. Busier, (interrupting). What do you suggest as an Improvement to the 
law? 

Mr. Gideon. It seems to me that It would be well for the Issuing officer to 
he permitted under the law to satisfy himself that the child can read and 
write English intelligently. But the matter of the child’s education, to my 
mind, ought to be passed on by the school authorities and not by the issuing 
officer. Every child who applies for a certificate, an employment certificate, 
should be required to come up to a certain educational test as defined by school 
grade before the certificate is granted. ■ , > > -n 

I think that that grading should be either the fifth or the sixth, prefephtoly 
the sixth, because that Is the natural unit, that is the natural unit ofielbaien- 
tary school education. 
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Mr. Busier. Mr. Sprague informs me you lmvo prepared a table of statistics 
on tills subject, as to the advancement of the children who apply for position, 
or the attainments, rather? 

Mr. Gideon. The table that I had- 

Mr. Busier (interrupting). In the matter of statistics, Mr. Gideon, will you 
kindly hand those to the reporter? 

Mr. Gideon. Yes. 

Mr. IM'kikk. And the commission will digest them. 

(Received and marked “Exhibit No. 10, Witness Gideon, June 26, 1014.“) 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, lie might give ns some idea. 

Mr. Gideon. It will take just a minute. We issue, in round numbers, 
17,000 certificates a year, and at any given time there are 24,000 certificates, 
approximately 24,000 certificates on tile of children between the ages of 1-1 
and 10 years, of course. 

Commissioner O’Connklt.. That is for the entire State? 

Mr. Gideon. What is that? 

Commissioner O’Connet.e. That is for the entire State? 

Mr. Gideon. For the city of Philadelphia alone. I am speaking for Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Now, of the 24,000 certificates that we have on file at the present time, we 
find that 5 of such children were in the first grade; 152 in the second grade;' 

1.001 in the third; 2,715 in the fourth; 4.871 in the fifth; about 6,000 In the 
sixth; about 5,000 In the seventh; and about 3,500 in tlie eighth; a little over 
1,000 in the high school, and 03 in our special ungraded classes, and then 
another 1,000 coming from outside, where no grade was given. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, that is a majority under the fifth grade. 

Mr. Gideon. So that there are between 700 and 800 children granted cer¬ 
tificates under the sixth grade, and about 4,000 in the fifth grade. The great 
bulk of children are in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

Mr. Busier. Has the examining oilicer ever explained how it was children 
in the first and second grades conlil read and write English satisfactorily? 

Mr. Gideon. No; they are probably foreign-horn children who have boon 
temporarily placed in the first grade, and in a year’s time have learned to 
read and write English sufficiently well to get through, although I don’t mean 
to say for a minute that foreign-born children ought to he put in the first 
grade. I think they ought to lie graded according to their mental ability, 
and not according to their knowledge of English. 

Mr. Busier. When the child relinquishes las position are the certificates 
returned to your office? 

Mr. Gideon. They are not. 

Mr. Busier. You have no check system whatever under the law? 

Mr. Gideon. Wc have no check under the law, but we have devised a check 
under the school law’. 

Every child who receives an employment certificate is investigated by the 
attendance officer, and record is sent to the district officer. The attendance 
officer goes to the home and makes sure that the child is actually employed, 
and records that fact, and files it. Now, it is manifestly impossible for the 
small corps of attendance officers that we have at the present time to keep 
track of 24,000 children. That is manifestly impossible. 

Mr. Busier. And your remedy would he flint the law requires that these cer¬ 
tificates be returned to you? 

Mr. Gideon. That is the answer to it. The thing that we do now to attempt 
to correct this defect in the law is to divide those children into tw’o groups— 
the group of children who would he likely to leave their jobs soon after getting 
them and the group of children wlto would not. r ihc children who would not 
we investigate once and then drop them. The group of children who would be 
likely to leave their employment and live in idleness we make a special group of 
them and the attendance officer culls at their home at least once every t wo 
months to make sure that they are employed, and if they are not employed he 
puts them hack into school. 

Commissioner Lennon. Bight on that point before we leave It. 

We had testimony in New Y'orlc that there were 43,000 permits that were out, 
and the officers admitted that they did not know whether any of these children 
were employed or were loafing about the streets. Now, is there any such pro- 
pnrtliwMn comparison to the number of children permits are granted to in 
Philadelphia that are neither at work, nor do you know whether they are upon 
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the streets? I have heard just what you just said. Does that leave any con¬ 
siderable proportion that you know nothing about? 

Mr. Gidkon. The school census—I will answer that in this way: The school 
census of 1013 shows that there were nearly 22.000 children employed. Now, 
of course, in order to make assurance doubly sure, the census enumerator ought 
to go to every place of employment and see the child. That is manifestly 
impossible. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Gideon. We must take it for granted, if a parent says a child is working, 
that he is working. 

Now, the parent is required not only to state that the child is working hut 
what he is doing and where he is working and other detail information of that 
kind. So I think we may safely say that, according to the census of 1913, 
there were 22,000 children employed. In the previous census there were only 
33,000 children employed. In other words, in the census of 1913 we gave about 
0,000 more names than we did the preceding year. That was because the cen¬ 
sus enumerators took the employment records with them when they took the 
census and checked up as they went along, and in that way they got 9,000 more 
names. The records here show that at the present time there are 24,000 
children holding employment certificates; that is this year; and our records of 
last year show that there are 22,000 children employed. That leaves only a 
discrepancy of about 2,000 children that have to he accounted for. These 
children that have not been accounted for are followed up in September. That 
is, the census enumerator goes hack and the attendance officer who follows up 
those children who are not employed and sees to it that the children either go 
back to school or go to work. 

Mr. Busier. Then, T take it if the law were amended to compel the return 
of those certificates when a child relinquishes a position it would much simplify 
your work? 

Mr. Gideon. Very decidedly. I have no doubt that the child who is em¬ 
ployed ought to he put on exactly the same basis as the child who is in school. 
There ought not to lie truancy permitted from employment any more than there 
is truancy permitted from school. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Gideon, how about the practicability of developing a State 
bureau of child relations to work in cooperation with you or along the lines 
that you are working on that would administer the compulsory-education laws, 
maintain the school census, and do work of vocational guidance, and this de¬ 
partment have charge of the issuing of the work licenses and take care of the 
delinquents, deficients, and dependents? 

Mr. Gideon. That is a subject that is very much in the air at the present 
time. The bureau of compulsory education deals with the children between 8 
and 10. The approbation system deals with the same children who have gotten 
into the juvenile court. The various children’s agencies deal with this group 
or that group in some specialized way. 

Now, the schoolmen and social workers realize the need of bringing together 
all those various agencies that deal with a child under some centralized agency. 

Only a short time ago a number of men who have to deal with the dependent 
child suggested that we have established in Harrisburg a commission known 
as the children’s guardians. That is simply just another agency that deals 
with a child between (> and 1C. My suggestion would he that this whole matter 
of child relations should he taken over by the State hoard of education created 
under the school code. If the State board of education were not organized— 
were to organize within itself departments, I think that this work could he 
done effectively. 

I might suggest, if I may, that under the State board there could be three 
departments created. 

Mr. Busier. Name them, please. 

Mr. Gideon. The department of instruction, the department of buildings 
and property, and a department known as child’s relations. 

Now, thisdepartment of child relations would he absolutely new—new, as it 
brings together many agencies that are now at work with the children. 

The department of child relations should include, first, a bureau whose 
business it would he to see to it that the compulsory-attendance laws are 
adequately enforced. That would include the taking of the school census, the 
enforcement of the school-attendance law, and the enforcement of the law re¬ 
garding employment. It might include also the question of the proper super¬ 
vision of children under employment. The second division under this new 
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department might be entitled correction and protection. That would deal with 
the dependent, tiie defective, and the delinquent 

And the third subdivision would he child hygiene. And under that we would 
include medical inspection, the school-nurse service, and school clinics. 

At the present time the State appropriation is based partly on the number 
of children between 0 and 10 years of age and partly on the number of teachers 
employed In the public schools. That State appropriation is made on condition 
that the compulsory-attendance law is satisfactorily enforced, enforced to the 
satisfaction of ihe State superintendent. 

Ainw, it would seem to me that the law could bo amended so that the State 
appropriation could be made on that basis, but Hint, in addition, that addi¬ 
tional flpprnpriation could be made, provided each county would provide for 
those new forms of child activity. In that way the State department would 
have a most powerful control over the county organizations in relation to their 
children. 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there a national held for such a bureau? Have 
you given that any consideration? 

Mr. Gideon. 1 have not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Never mind, then. 

Mr. Busier. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Wkinktock. Have you any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. No; thank you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Any questions, Mr. O'Connell? ’ 

Commissioner O'Connell. No; thunk you. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much. 

Sir. Gideon. Might I put one oilier tiling on the record? 

Acting Chairman Weinistock. Yes ; surely. 

Mr. Gideon. And that is in regard to the so-called feeble-minded. At the' 
present time we are required under the law to continue the feeble-minded in 
school until they are Hi. The proper treatment of Hie feeble-minded, of course, 
is custodian. They should he referred to an institution winch would care for 
(hem; hut in the absence of that it would seem to me that the child-labor law 
ought not be made to apply to them, and that when they reach the age of 14, 
and have given eight years of life to careful study and have accomplished 
nothing, it seems to me to lie better that they should lie out of school than 
in it. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Gideon, will you please furnish Ihe commission with such 
reporis us your committee has made? If you have them in hand, will you 
send them to me? 

Mr, Gideon. I thought perhaps there might he some question as to the detail 
of the administration of your bureau. 

Mr. Busier. The detail the commission is not so much concerned with, be¬ 
cause they want to leave their minds open as to the details. 

Mr. Gideon. Suppose I just turn these over to you, and you can look it over 
as you please. 

Air, Busier. Thank you. 

(The documents were marked “Gideon Kxhibils Nos. 1 and 2," both inclusive, 
of June 2(1, 1914. 

Gideon Kxhibits Nos. 1 and 2, duplicate copies entitled “A Description of the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education of the (My of Philadelphia," cie., published 
by the Public Education Association of the City of New York February, 1913, 
were submitted in printed form.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Call your next witness. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. PAUI N. FURMAN, 


Mr. Busier. Just state your name, Mr. Furman. 

Mr. Ftjiiman. Paul N. Furman. 

Mr. Busier, And what is your occupation? 

Mr. Fukman. Secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Association. 

Mr. Busier. The commission vrants to get from you a little information con¬ 
cerning the messenger nnd street trades matters coming under your observation. 

Commissioner Lennon. Try to ascertain from the witness as to whether tills 
is a legal body or a voluntary body. 

Mr. Furman. Voluntary. 

Commissioner Lennon. Voluntary organization? 

Mr. Fubhan. By voluntary contributions. 
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Mr. Busier. Wlmt is the situation in Pennsylvania as to the laws regulating 
the numbers of children employed in the street trades, the character of the oc¬ 
cupations, and tlie moral hazards involved? 

Mr. Fukman. There Is no law in tlds State at the present time governing the 
employment of children In street trades. 

As to the numbers—I can give you some recent, accurate information. A cen¬ 
sus made hy the Evening Bulletin in 1912 showed that there were ut that time 
3,(132 boys selling bulletins. That is probably the total number of newsboys in 
Philadelphia. 

Commissioner Lennon. Don’t the other papers have any boys? 

Mr. Furman. Well, they sell all the papers, but probably more boy’s sell Bul¬ 
letins Ilian any other one paper, however. 

I lmve no information from the Postal Telegraph Co. as to the number of 
messengers they employ. The Western Union Co. employes about 208 boys; 
150 of these are under 10. 05 per cent being between II and 15. No boys 
under 10, they claim, are employed alter 9 o’clock at night, although there is 
nothing in the law prohibiting the employing of hoys of 14 at any hour of tlie 
night 1 Init they choose to deliier messages. 

Mr. Busier, Are there any street trades that you have any data on? 

Mr. Fukman. No accurate information; no. 

Mr. Busier. Are there any children between tlie ages of 14 and 10 employed 
as bootblacks an the streets? 

Mr. Fukman. Practically none at the present time; there is very little of that 
now. 

Mr. Busier. What lias your investigation led you to conclude as to the moral 
hazards involved in the street trades? 

Sir. Fukman. Tim moral hazard is best set forth in a report on juvenile de¬ 
linquency, and its relation to employment, being part of the report on Con¬ 
dition of Women and Child Wage Earners in the United Stales, prepared under 
the direction of I>r, Neill. In a study made of (lie juvenile courts in Indian¬ 
apolis, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Newark, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, 
showing cases of delinquency of children, 1(5 years of age and under, coining 
before these courts during the year 1907 and 1908. The total number of de¬ 
linquents included in the study is 4,839, of which 2,707 hud some time been em¬ 
ployed, and 2,072 laid never been employed. 

The entire number of offenses recorded there to the delinquents was S.797, 
the working children being responsible for 5,471 offenses, or (‘>2.2 per cent, while 
the nonworking children were responsible for 37.8 per cent. If you want me to 
read a little more of this report, I can. It is all on (lie question of the moral 
hazard- 

Mr. Busier, if we have the book and the citations, that will answer our 
purpose. 

Mr. Furman. Y'es; it is available. There is also a pamphlet on newsboy life, 
prepared by tlie National Child Labor Committee, stating how county superin¬ 
tendents, reformatories, and others view tlie hazard. 

< Pamphlet here produced by tlie witness was marked “Exhibit No. 1. Witness 
Furman, June 2f>, 1914.") 

Furman Exhibit No. 1, Leaflet No. 32, entitled “Newsboy Life,” published by 
the National Child Labor Committee, June, 1910, was submitted in printed 
form.) 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you know whether boys selling papers and en¬ 
gaged in tlie street trades hold certificates in a large proportion of them, or are 
simply putting in their time past the school hours? 

Mr. Furman, They do not; a majority of these boys are school boys working 
after school. 

Commissioner Lennon. Y’ou don’t know just what proportion? 

Mr. Fukman. Yes; I lmve tlie exact figures here, furnished by the Bulletin. 

Of tlie (1,332, 2,151, in 3012, attended elementary schools; 929 in parish 
schools; 177 in high schools and business colleges, above school ages. In very 
few cases did tlie boys not attend school. 

Mr. Busier. What remedial legislation do you suggest? 

Mr. Fukman. We had before the legislature at the last session the Watnut 
bill, which contained a provision for the regulation of street trades. . Th«j,pro¬ 
visions in Unit bill were that newspaper selling and all other streejt .trades 
be forbidden to boys under 12 and to girls under 18; and that they be Hfiensed 
and compelled to lmve a badge. • 

Mr. Busier. What provision should be made for proper supervision? 
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Mr. Furman. The licensing and the badge would bring it under the probation 
officers and police officers. 

Mr. Busier. Did you intend to regulate the hours of labor of these chil¬ 
dren— 

Mr. Furman (interrupting). Yes; the hours were also provided for. 

Mr. Busier. Will you tell 11 s what these hours were? 

Mr. Furman. That no children under age be permitted in any work after 
G o’clock at night or before 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Busier. We want lo know, Mr. Furman, your views on the practica¬ 
bility of a State department of child relations, with duties to maintain a school 
census, and enforce and regulate attendance, to do placement work, placing 
children in industries, carry on vocational guidance, issue employment eertifi- 
cates to minors, licenses for street trades, and to supervise generally the licens¬ 
ing of minors? 

Mr. Furman. I think it is one of the best plans for the solution of the whole 
question that has ever been proposed. 

I think, also, that the commission should bear in mind the necessity for 
utilizing the public-school System in any recommendation it might make for 
the establishment of such a bureau. My thought would be that there should 
be such a bureau under the State department of public instruction, with a 
superintendent who should be coequal with the superintendent of public in¬ 
struction, and the State to be divided into county districts, or in the case of 
cities, into smaller districts. 

That this bureau should have full control of the child in all matters not 
simply matters of instruction; that, of course, they should enforce the school 
attendance and standardize compulsory education, which is something very 
badly needed in this State. While we have a compulsory-education law, there 
is no standard, and outside of Philadelphia the compulsory-education law is 
not very generally enforced, especially in the country districts. They should 
take the school census, also, and under such a bureau there should he estab¬ 
lished a bureau of vocational guidance and a placement or employment bureau, 
so that when a child leaves school and works for a short time, instead of that 
child being taken hack to school and placed at a disadvantage in a class that he 
hates, this district bureau could be in touch with industrial districts through¬ 
out the country or district, as the case might he, and recommend places in which 
children could obtain employment. 

Mr Busier. Ha\e you ever studied the subject from the standard of a 
national act—to do nationally what you would like to have done in the State? 

Mr. Furman. I have not thought of it from the national point of view, but 
•simply thought of it as a standard for State legislation on this subject. That 
this bureau also should issue employment certificates, and find jobs for boys and 
girls, help and guide them and make the work of obtaining positions constructive 
rather than repressive. They should have charge of the children in the street 
trades or any other licensed occupations, and possibly inaugurate and plan 
scholarships for pupils whose parents are unable to keep them in school. 

In fact, that they supplement the educational system in every way, and 
bridge the gap existing at the present time between the public-school system 
and industry. Ultimately they could take over the work of caring for de¬ 
fectives, delinquents and dependents, as suggested by Mr. Gideon, and build up 
an efficient organization of trained and competent workers who would deal with 
the children, and be actuated by a knowledge of children, and a knowledge of 
Industrial conditions, and not by any sentiment in the matter; and so deal 
wisely and sympathetically with the children and see that they are placed 
properly. Of course, the medical inspection, nurses, and school clinics were 
also suggested by Mr. Gideon. 

Mr. Busier. That is all. 

Commissioner Lennon. Was the bill introduced in the legislature regu¬ 
lating the hours for street trades strongly opposed as to the limitation of 6 
p. m. in the evening—as to making that limitation? 

Mr. Furman. Mr. Brlnton could answer that question better than I could, 
Mr. Lennon. 

I would like to give some facts as to the number of children employed In 
Pennsylvania ns compared with some other States, if the commission would 
like to hear. 

Odfiniifssioner Lennon. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Furman. According to the figures for 1913, there were 17,634 boys and 
17,018 girls employed in Pennsylvania—that Is, 34,652—and these figures repre- 
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sent only the factories ami places inspected by the State Department of Factory 
Inspection. We have probably at least 50,000 children working in Pennsyl¬ 
vania between the ages of 14 and 38. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any Idea as to the number of factories 
or proportion of factories to the total that were inspected? 

Mr. Furman. I have those figures. I can give you the 1912 proportion—no; 
I find the pamphlet is not with me; I can not tell you the exact number em¬ 
ployed In the factories. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you, roughly, any idea as to the proportion? 

Mr. Fukman. I should say between twenty and twenty-five thousand; that is 
my recollection of the figures. In New York lust year, according to the factory 
report, there was only 17,312 children; anil In Ohio 5,420. Massachusetts has 
the next largest number of children to Pennsylvania. There were 24,150 em¬ 
ployed there In 1912. That figure lias increased. Last year there was 30,000 
children employed in Massachusetts before the 8-hour law went into effect 
in September, I believe; and the returns made as of December 24, there were 
28,000 of those children that were still working in the factories, showing Unit 
there had been 2.000 less as the result of the passage of the 8-hour law. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What industry in Pennsylvania is the largest 
employer of children? 

Mr. Furman. Textile Industries. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What next? 

Mr. Furman. Mining, I should say. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mining? 

Mr. Fukman. Yes; not entering the mine, however, hut they art 1 the largest 
employers of children. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That is, in the preparation of the coal? 

Mr. Furman. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not in the milling? 

Mr. Furman. Not in the mines. 

Commissioner O’Oonnkj.l. llo you include in that—you don’t include in it 
commercial interests ami department stores? 

Mr. Furman. No: they are included in (lie 31,052, the stores and commercial 
establishments; they are included in this inspected or factory inspis tors' 
reports. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i.. Well, the age there is figured how—what is that 
based upon? 

Mr. Furman. Fourteen to sixteen. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The total number between 14 and 3.G? 

Mr. Furman. Employed in establishments inspected by the state depart¬ 
ment—the factory inspection—last year. 

Commissioner O’Connell Now, have you any idea as to the number of 
children employed in the State under 1-1? 

Mr. Fukman. It Is illegal to employ any. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, 1 take that for granted, but- 

Mr. Furman (interrupting). The factory inspector's re|Mirt, however, shows 
700 and some odd children that he found at work last year under 14. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Does that designate any particular industry that 
was interested In that employment? 

Mr. Fukman. No special offender; no. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have you got the youngest child's age that was 
employed ? 

Mr. Furman. No; I liave not. The factory department did not make any 
detailed report as to that; simply as to the number that have been employed 
illegally and dismissed. 

Commissioner O’Connei.i. Are there canning industries in the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

Mr. Furman. The canning industry is one that is growing very rapidly in 
the State of Pennsylvania. There inis been a large increase in the number of 
canneries in the last two years. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Where are they largely located? 

Mr. Furman. Along the southern belt of counties. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Have those been investigated? 

Mr. Fltiman. They are being investigated by the State Industrial Board.' 1 

Commissioner O’Connell. Are there any reports so far? 

Mr. Furman. No reports have been made public. The investigator for the 
board told me confidently that there were 19 canneries in York County, and 
that cverysonc of them was bad; and I don't think- 
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Commissioner O’Connet.t. (interrupting). What do you mean by “bad”; 
that they employ children? 

Mr. Furman. They are employing children. Well, there is no—the canneries 
are exempt from the provisions of the women’s bill in this State and in the 
child-labor law ns passed by the Senate last year, hut which did not become 
effective; they were exempted from the provisions of that. In nearly every 
State the canneries are making a very hard tight to tie exempt from the provi¬ 
sions of all laws. They want to work women and children just as many hours 
as they can. 

Commissioner O’Conhell. Do you know anything of the sanitary conditions 
in the canneries of the State? 

Mr. Furman. Not from personal investigation; hut from hearsay they are 
almost unspeakable; that is, of the itinerant. The permanent canneries are in 
fairly good condition. They are not so bad as the others, which go from place 
to place; that squat upon the ground down in the iieid and do the canning and 
then go on, much tile same as harvesting is done. There is some very splendid 
material in Fatigue and Efficiency, by Pauline Goldmark, as you undoubtedly 
know. 

Commissioner O’Connf.u,. Did you make any investigation as to the employ¬ 
ment of hoys and girls in the delivery service, or are there any regulations as 
to where they shall deliver, for instance, messages after hours at night? 

Mr. Furman. There are no regulations here. I have a report which was 
made by a special investigator for the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee In 
ini 2 , and it shows a most atrocious condition. It seems almost beyond the 
belief of a man who lias never investigated. 

Commissioner O’Connki.l. We must be getting down to hard conditions. You 
say one is deplorable and one is very bad and one is atrocious. Those must lie 
pretty serious conditions. 

Mr. Furman. That is the worst of the lot. If you know an adjective that 
is stronger, I wish you would apply it. 

Commissioner o'Conneu.. 1 must - I might “cuss" a little. Go ahead. 

Mr. Furman. The worst part of tills report is that it shows—not in Phila¬ 
delphia, but in Pittsburgh—school boys are employed as messengers after 
school hours, working from 3 and 4 o’clock in (ho afternoon until 10 and 11, 
sometimes 12 o’clock at night. They are sent indiscriminately to every sort of 
place, and they talk very glibly to Hie investigator of the sights that they see 
and of (lie knowledge of the underworld that they obtain. ’I'liey take all these 
things buck to the schools with them the following day, which is, 1 think, about 
as had a condition ns it is possible to picture. 

Commissioner O'Conneu.. Well, in what is commonly known, for instance, as 
the red-light district? 

Mr. Furman. Yes; the red-light district. 

Commissioner O’Connki. l. Do they deliter messages? 

Mr. Furman. They deliter messages. They describe the conditions in which 
they see women—hoys of 14, 15, and 1(5 years; talk about the women in these 
districts in n manner which very few men of the world would talk about them, 
and have a familiarity with the habits of these women; have a speaking ac¬ 
quaintance with them on the street; and talk of the vice and disease and the 
crime with a fluency that is simply astounding. 

Commissioner O’Connki.u. Well, there are no limits, no law that applies in 
that case or these cases at nil? 

Mr. Furman. No, sir. Any boy above 14 may be employed at any time, any 
hour, in the messenger service. The messenger service and (lie glass industry 
in this State are exempted from the night-work provision, because they are 
what is known as continuous industries. 

Commissioner O’Conneu.. Has tiiere been any attempt to legislate for the 
improvement of that condition? 

Mr. Furman. There have been attempts. The last child-labor bill before the 
1913 legislature contained very stringent provisions on this subject, and that 
was defeated. 

Mr. Busier. Is a copy of that report available for this commission? 

Mr. Furman. Of this report? 

Mr. Busier. Yes. 

Mr: Furman. This is the only copy I have, and it is quite lengthy. 

Mr. Busier. Whose report is that? 

Mr. Furman. That is a report by Edward F. Brown of an investigation made 
for tho National Child Labor Committee of the night messenger service in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and Is dated May, 1912. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. We can have it copied and return It to you. 

Mr. Furman. I will leave It.with you if you will do that. 

, Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask just one question. lias there been 
any investigation made, or have you knowledge because of your intimacy with 
the subject, as to the part of the 34,000 children that are employed, between 14 
and 1G, who are learning some useful occupation, so that they would become 
efficient workers and first-class citizens? 

Mr. Fi rman. There has not been any investigation made which covers it in 
the detail in which you ask the question, Mr. Lennon. We find among the boys 
who have been investigated, the boys or the girls, especially the boys, that they 
become shifters, going quickly, the boy of 14 and 15, from one occupation to 
another, and seldom getting into any job that leads anywhere. They are what 
we call in the dead-end jobs, and of the class which, as a class, are thrown 
on the scrap heap by the time they are 40; they are done up. 

Commissioner Lennon. That seems to be generally true, does it? 

Mr. Furman. That is a condition that prevails throughout the country, I 
believe. All investigations that have been made anywhere indicate that. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, what effect have you found among the girls 
employed? 

Mr. Ft "km an. I can’t say as to the girls. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You wore describing as you called them, the 
ntiocious conditions among messenger boys. 

M»\ Fckman. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. What steps, if any, are being taken to remedy 
that condition through the medium of legislation? 

Mr. Fckman. The subject was covered in the hill which was introduced at the 
last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, by limiting the hours of work at 
night—the age. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. I>ld the measure carry? 

Mr. Fckm\n. It did not. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. Why? 

Mr. Fcrm vn. The measure Mas introduced in the house. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. Who initiated it? 

Mr. Fckman. It was introduced at the request of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Association, by Mr. Walnut, representative from this city. It passed the 
house in very splendid shape, and it went into the senate, but came out amended 
in such shape as regards many of the features that it was not acceptable to the 
proponents of the bill. 

Acting Chairman W linstock. Does the association intend to continue its 
efforts alopg those lines? 

Mr. Furman. The association intends to continue its efforts along those lines 
until we obtain every point of legislation which we are asking, including the 
eight-hour day for children under 1G, the abolition of night work, the regulation 
of street trades, and the proper employment certificate and every other point 
that we have in mind. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. Well, from present indications, is the outlook 
for success in that direction promising or otherwise? 

Mr. Furman. Promising, I should say, at the present time. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. Well, do you anticipate any difficulty in arous¬ 
ing a sufficient public sentiment to compel the legislature to take action? 

Mr. Fcrjian. We have no difficulty in arousing the public sentiment; the 
difficulty is in arousing the sentiment of the State senate. That has been the 
stumblingblock. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. Do you have the initiative in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. Furman. We do not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Furman. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You better sit at the feet of California and 
profit by their progressive spirit. 

Mr. Furman. I feel that we ought to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Just one more question? 

Mr. Furman. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What are the moral conditions among ; the 
workers in the canneries so far as you know or have been able to ascertain*? 

Mr. Furman. From all I (an ascertain the standard of living is very ldw. 

Again I must speak of Miss Goldmark’s book, because that is the authority 
on the *ub1eet, and there it is shown that the men, women, and children are 
herded indiscriminately almost In the temporary shacks, which are put up 
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for their accommodation, without any toilet facilities and with only meagre 
accommodations for the barest sort of an existence. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Well, do they have what are called summer 
camps for the workers? They are migratory, are they, the workers? 

Mr. Furman. Some of the canneries are migratory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And they have, I presume, camps to take care 
of them? 

Mr. Furman. Yes, sir. There are a number of other canneries that are 
permanent in which they employ large numbers of women and children and 
work long hours. 

Miss Goldmark cites instances where women work at a very high speed for 
as many as 6(>$ to 72 hours a week in the canneries, and they still desire to be 
exempt from all of the provisions of tbe law as regards limitation of hours. 

Acting Chairman Whins jock. Is Miss Goldmark’s report a State report? 
Or wore the investigations made by private initiative? 

Mr. Furman. They wore made by private initiative, I believe. It is a 
standard work, however. 

Acting Chairman Wmwiykk. 1 see What steps are being taken to remedy 
those conditions in 1 lie canning industry? 

Mr. Fi km \n. The stops which wo are taking to remedy the cannery con¬ 
ditions are to make the canneries subject to the pro\Nmns of the child-labor 
law and of tbe woman’s hill. 

Afting Chairman Wkinstock Might not that fairly he regarded as perhaps 
unreasonable in that particular industry, because they are dealing with perish¬ 
able products that must roceno immediate attention? Would it not he wiser 
perhaps to diiect remedial agencies along the lines of bettering conditions— 
bettering 1'mng conditions? 

Mr. Furm \n. That is the argument of the canneries, that they are dealing 
with a perishable product. 1 should say if they would employ suflieient help 
they would not have to keen them at work ihe extraordinarily long hours. 

Acting Chaiiman Wuxsionc. Ts help available when the harvest period 
comes along—when labor is in great demand? 

Mr. Fi rm \n. Of course, that depends largely upon the State in which the 
cannery is located. 

Acting Chaiiman Wkinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Furm w. In the majority ol < uses 1 should say that it. is. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Commissioner Delano suggested the question, 
as to wheth'T you are familiar with the method that is pursued by the State of 
Wisconsin in dealing with this problem? 

Mr. Furman. 1 am not. I would like to be enlightened, however, as to a 
great many tilings in Wisconsin. 

Commissioner Dei \no. They have an administrative committee which has 
authority within certain limits to gi\e exemptions. 

Commissioner Lennon. Standardize. 

Mr. Furm\n. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Deiano. Tt recognizes tin* fact that it is hard to cover that by 
a law in e\ery case? 

Mr. Furm \n. Dr. Jackson, the commissioner of labor and industry, lias 
brought that quest ion up in this Stale', as to gu mg the State industrial board tlie 
power to make regulations or exceptions for certain industries under certain con¬ 
ditions? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. At the risk of being branded a California 
booster- 

Mr. Furman (interrupting). Which you are. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock (continuing). 1 want to again, for your infor¬ 
mation, explain that in California we have ail Immigration bureau- 

Mr. ‘Furman (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock (continuing). And the law empowers that bu- 
reau to go into the camps nml establish conditions that must tic carried out oil 
tlie part of the owners and operators, amt it hats resulted in raising the staind- 
nrd of conditions very wonderfully; tarul that might lie a saiggestion worth con¬ 
sidering on the pairt of the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Furman. It is at very good one, Indeed. 

Commissioner O’Conneli- Tally one more for California, 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is nil, Mr. Furman. Thank you very much. 

Call your next. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr, William C. Ash. 

88819°—S. Doc. 415,64-1—vol 3-57 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. WILLIAM C. ASH. 

Mr. Busier. Will you please slate your name in full. 

Mr. Asir. William <J. Ash. 

Mr. Busier. You are superintendent of the Philadelphia Trade School, I 
believe? 

Mr. Asii. I rank as principal of that school. 

Mr. Busier. Principal of that school? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. This school has day and night courses, I understand? 

Mr. Asii. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. What trades are taught at the day course, Mr. Ash? 

Mr. Ash. Architectural drafting, mechanical drafting, carpentry, pattern 
making, construction, electrical construction. 

Mr. Busier. Printing? 

Mr. Ash. Printing. 

Mr. Busier. What are the requirements for admission to that school? 

Mr. Ash. Well, there are two general groups in the day school to the regular 
three-year course in the day department. We require completion of the eighth 
grade. With another group made up of hoys who are 15 years of ago or older, 
who come to us from grades below the eighth. To that group we give about the 
essentials of the eighth group. For preparation in the three-year course we try 
to bring them up in mot hematics and English, so that they can successfully 
pursue the studies in the regular course. 

Mr. Busier. How many students have you? 

Mr. Asii. We had about *150 in the term just closed in the day school. 

Mr. Busier. What di\ision of time do you make between teaching the aca¬ 
demic studies and the shop practice? 

Mr. Ash. It approximates about half time. 

Mr. Busier. It approximates about half time? 

Mr. Ash. Pyramiding from a minimum of shopvvork at the beginning of the 
course to a maximum at the end of the course. 

Mr. Busier. What degree of proficiency do they attain in their various trades 
that they study there at the time of graduation? 

Mr. Ash. In manual dexterity the best we can say is that they have got 
started in their trades. We do not make any claim nor effort to finish a boy’s 
apprenticeship in our school. The point at which they start will vary with the 
trade. You cun understand that a hoy studying electrical construction, for 
instance, as we have the course developed in our school, could start higher in 
his trade than the bov studying architectural drafting, which is recognized as 
a profession. A course in architectural drafting, a boy would have to start at 
$4 or $5 or $6 a week, whereas in electrical construction work be could get 
from $0 to $15 a week, depending on the size and general development of 
the boy. 

Mr. Busier. What trades are taught in your night courses? 

Mr. Ash. In addition to the trades that I have mentioned we have house and 
sign painting, bricklaying, plumbing, sheet-metal work. 

Mr. Busier. How many hours per night do they study? 

Mr. Asii. We have rather a complex organization in the evening school, due 
to the lack of physical facilities. Wo try and give the men three evenings of 
two hours per evening. Because of the number of men who want the instruc¬ 
tion that we give in our school we are compelled to run five nights a week, so 
that in this trade work where there is the largest demand we operate the 
classes to alternate evenings, averaging two ami a half evenings per week. 
Where there is a minimum demand we can give the men throe nights a week of 
two hours a night. 

Mr. Busier. You are speaking now of the men who form the student body at 
the night school? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. The average for three schools is 21 years of age and 
5 months. 

Mr. Busier. The boys under 16, are they admitted to night school? 

Mr. Asii. Sixteen is the minimum age for night school. 

Mr. Busier. Then your school does not provide In any measure at all for 
those children between 14 and 16 years of age who are in industry during the 
day? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir; we have in addition to our regular day courses a continua¬ 
tion class—printers, and I was going to say electricians, but as it happens the 
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continuation class for electricians does not include anybody below 21, in fact. 
We have a day class for electricians made up of men in the industry. 

I should say no to your question. 

Mr. BtfsiKic. Have you any part-time courses, as they are known; Hint Is, 
where children at work can spend part of the time in school during the day, 
part of each day? 

Mr. Ash. Well, when you say children, I take it you mean juveniles between 
1-1 and 16? 

Mr. KIikiek. Juveniles between 14 and 16. 

Mr. Ami. We have no classes for children, hut we have part-time work for 
apprentices in printing. We have graduated about HO in this group tills term. 

Mr. ttrsiKK. There is in offeei ill the Slate of Michigan a conipulsory- 
eduention law which requires (lint alt children between the ages of 14 anil 10 
years of age in Industry must devote part of (heir lime each day or each week 
to continuation schools'. Those are schools which teach trades much as your 
trade schools teach them, and nttemlance is compulsory upon every child in 
industry. Do you think that (lie work that your school is doing could lie 
extended should the law tie amended so as to permit it to take ill that class of 
diildren? Do von think il would ho desirable? 

Mr. Ash. In order for me to have an intelligent busts for my answer—do you 
mean Wisconsin? You said Michigan. 

Mr. llnsiEK. Wisconsin is what I meant. 

Mr. Ash. I should say that the work as it is done in Wisconsin could better 
servo'the purpose of tin* juvenile group if it presented to them more of an ele¬ 
ment of general education than of trade. I think that very little can tie done 
w jth trade training with a child in school live hours it week tint ween the ages 
of t 1 and 16. The demand for trade schools is caused by tiie lack of facilities 
for learning trade out in the industry, and if it is impossible for a growing 
child to learn a trade out in the industry in four and five years, it certainly, in 
mv judgment, will In* impossible for them to have trade training in jive hours 
a week in sellout. The failure of the school having already been demonstrated 
with that particular grout) of children,- I ho|ie 1 make myself understood. 

Mr. Upsif.k. You believe it is u step in Hie fight direction, but they do not 
give enough time to It? 

Mr Asn. I should not care to go on redwd its saying that. 1 believe thoroughly 
in p.mt-tiine schools, tint 1 believe the work in those part-time schools should 
have as ils aim more the development of the general intelligence of the 
juvenile than (lie development of the machine dexterity. I Hunk the rise of a 
child from its lowly condition in Industry will lie determined more by Hie mind 
development than by hand development. I think we have been paying nUogethei 
too much attention to the externals. As I should say, as a result of ray experi¬ 
ence in civil-service examinations, that if wo develop the mind we will develop 


the hand as a result. .... . ,, 

Mr. I’.rsiKK. roil think, then, that Wisconsin would do better to compel the 
children to attend tin; school, as they are doing now, until they are 16 years of 
age rather than let them out In industry at 11 and give them five hours a week? 

Mr Ash. No, sir. I believe Wisconsin is lining a mighty good worlc as the 
Work is being done in Milwaukee. I am familiar with the work, and know 
Mr Cooley and ids efforts, and I know it is not Mr. Cooley’s aim at the present 
lime to give strictly trade training in Ills part-time classes, l’ardon my cross 

of swords with you. ,, ,. T i 

Mr. ISfstEK. They do teach hygiene and civics and mathematics, I believe, in 

those classes? , . 

Mr. Ash. That is what I mean by general development rather than teaching 
actual brieklaving. for instance, as an example. I take that as the extreme, 
because in order to make a bricklayer you must actually put the trowel and the 
bricks in the hands of the pupil. , , , , . ... , 

Commissioner O’Connell. You would have a bricklayer teach him how to < 


do that ? 


Mr. Ash. Assuredly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Not a professor? 1 

Mr Ash Not as I saw in one of the large middle western cities last summer, 
where thev had a group of plumbers leaving the job where they might be learn¬ 
ing something in going to a high school studying mathematics under a woman 
teacher While 1 was in tiie room those hoys were having just exactly the 
same thing they had been doing before they left off, playing horse with the 
teacher. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Of course that is a situation where a woman would 
not do very much in a plumbing shop—teaching them how to plumb. 

Mr. Ash. Unless she were a plumber. We have in our Philadelphia" schools 
n woman teaching elementary training. I don’t think because she is a woman 
that she is per se not a good teacher. 

Mr. Busier. Where should teachers be obtained and with what experience? 

Mr. Antt. As a result of my experience, I should say that the trade teacher 
should without question come from the trade. If we could find a sullicient 
number of teachers to supply the large demand which would result from proper 
legislation, I should say that every trade teacher should have served not only 
his apprenticeship hut should Iia\o served sufficient time at the practice of his 
trade to understand all the difficulties that are presented at his trade. Without 
that no teacher can have a sympathetic attitude toward a learner. 

Mr. Busier. You said if the law were as it should be. Are you in favor of 
compulsory vocational training? 

Mr. Ash. If I said that, T don’t want you to take that interpretation of it. 
I am not in favor of compulsory continual ion schools. [ should like to qualify 
that expression of opinion by saying I think the time is not yet rii>e for com¬ 
pulsory continuation schools. 

Mr. Hi's IKK. Why? 

Mr. Ash. Some people would believe, as you suggested, that in continuation 
schools the child should ha\e presented to it an oppmtunity to practice a defi¬ 
nite trade. Other people, as I have signified, in mj own personal view of the 
matter, would believe in quite the opposite. That their time should be spent 
in presenting matters of general development; and because I have as much 
right to my opinion as you have to jour opinion, one of us is bound to be right, 
and I would not want to say you were wrong and 1 was right. 

Mr. Busier. What is jour idea about the child of It joars that leaves school 
to go into industry? 

Mr. Ash. Very often I think industry is the best place for him. If a child 
has reached the age of It and lias not In that time passed the fourth grade, 
there is something the matter either with the child or with the school; and, in 
either case, under existing conditions, the child ought to he taken out of the 
one and put into something else. I think it ought to he directed in industry, 
as has been suggested by a previous witness. 

Mr. Busier. What plan would \<m have for that, for the direction of the 
child in industry? 

Mr. Ash. I was very much pleased to hear what Mr. Gideon had to say as 
to a plan for this direction. 

Mr. Busier. You believe, then, if a child has not passed, say, the third or 
fourth grade by the time he is 14 years old, that that child is hopeless as a 
subject of schooling? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir; but not, certainly not, hopeless. He might be the best 
child in the school. The school might be run for that particular child; whereas, 
if he were put in the right place in industry he would he a leader. The thing 
that puts a child out of condition with a school very often is the very thing 
that is necessary to make the child a leader after in* grows up. I may be mak¬ 
ing some statements that are at variance with pedagogical notions. T had no 
experience with pedagogy until I went into the trade school; but that is my 
conviction, that the child is better out of school than in it. 

Mr. Busier. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Are there any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Delano. Did I understand that this school is part of the public- 
school system of Philadelphia? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. How long is the course? 

Mr. Ash. Three years In the day school after the pupil has entered the regu¬ 
lar course. As you remember, I spoke of a preparatory course for boys who 
enter under the eighth grade. 

Commissioner Delano. Under the eighth grade? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. It takes the place of the literary high school? 

Mr. Ash. Not at all. We make no effort to train our boys for college en¬ 
trance. 

Commissioner Delano. It takes the place of that. A boy, when he gets to 
the eighth grade, decides whether he will go into the high school or trade 
school? <B 
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Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Is your school a technical high school? 

Mr. Asti. No, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. A trade school? 

Mr. Ash. It is not a trade school In the modern interpretation of that term, 
because we (lo not turn our boys out as tradesmen. It is more nearly what 
would be called a secondary vocational school. We are having a great deal of 
trouble or contest because of the misunderstandings of the pedagogical terms. 

Commissioner Delano. How does it compare with the technical schools In 
many of the high schools? 

Mr. Ash. There is less academic work. 

Commissioner Delano. Less academic work? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. My interpretnlion of technical high school Is one that 
would prepare a hoy to enter an engineering college. Me make no sm-li aim 
as that. Our aim is'to give a boy as good a start as we can in some one of the 
trades that we teach. 

Commissioner O'Connell. A certificate issued by your school would not en¬ 
title tin* student to entrance in a college for the finishing of his engineering 
course? 


Mr. Ash. No, sir. . , 

Commissioner O’Conniii. Onr tcnluiical school m the District of ( olninnia, 
in Washington, a eortilionte from that school entitles you lo enter Georgetown 


Mr. Ash. That is 1 lie difference between our school and the high school. 
Nome of our boys lu\e gone fiom our school to college, 1ml iiiey have biul to do 
extra work in order to prepare for college entrance. 

Commissioner O'Connell. What does your certificate certify the hoy in? 

Mr. ash. That lie has successfully completed tlie course. tl means nothing 
to anyone who does not understand the work we are doing in the school. 

Commissioner O'Conxeil. tf he weui, for instance, to tile Cramp shipyard - 
I mention the Cramp because if. is a large concern—or tiie Italwiii Locomotive 
Works, would i! mean lo him tiie saving of a couple of years in his apprentice 
time? Would that give him an advance of a couple of years’ start, or something 


of that kind? . . . , , , 

Mr. Asit. No, sir. There is no deitiiilo value io a diploma from a trade school 
of \hat sort. Our hoys go into industry in competition with tiie graduates of 
high school or with boys who have not finished their high school. 

Commissioner (I’Connitl. For instance, if Hie liny who leaves your school 
with such knowledge ns he'may gain in the plmnbind trade—I understand you 


(each plumbing? , 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir; that is an evening school: that is a dinerent problem. 
Commissioner O’Connell. Even in that, and he goes out with a certificate 
that he lias passed through tiie plumbing department of this school? 

Air. Ash. Acs, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. He goes into industry, would he attempt to go out 
and secure a position as a journeyman, if he was big enough, or at least looked 


big enough, to perform a man's work? 

Ai r , asii. In the State of Pennsylvania tiie trade of plumbing is controlled by 
state law. No one ean practice plumbing in the Slate of Pennsylvania unless 


they pass an examination. 

Commissioner O'Connell. For instance, with a pattern maker—(here is no 
Slate law requiring a pattern maker to have a certificate? 


Air. Ash. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In that trade? 

Afr. Ash. He would not be sufficiently equipped to do it. lie couldn't do it. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Do you suppose the employer would tnko an ad¬ 
vantage of the knowledge that he thinks the boy lias in having passed through 
that school and employ him at a less salary anil lake the chances of him as an 
improver, as It were, put him in employment at $1 a day less than the regular 
journeyman, in the hope that In a short time he would become valuable to him? 


Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. As an advance apprentice boy, for Instance? 

Mr. Ash. I can only use our own experience and the few boys we have had. 
We are very poorly equipped In pattern making. Our boys have gone Into pat¬ 
tern-making shops and have begun an apprenticeship. 
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Commissioner O’Connell. Have you any statistics ns to what becomes of the 
boys who leave your school? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir; we have the record of every boy. 

Commissioner 0 ‘Connell. Have you that in some form in print? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Could that be furnished to the commission in some 
way? Or would you send it to us? Where can we get it? Or could you have 
it copied so that we may have the result? I think that would be \ery inter¬ 
esting. 

Mr. Ash. I could have that prepared for yoh; yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How long has the school been running as you now 
have it? 

Mr. Ash. It was opened in 11)00. 

Commissioner O’Connell. 11)00? 

Mr. Asii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. Then, you have had some graduations in that 
time? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O'Connell. How many do you say have been graduated? 

Mr. Ash. About 200 . Tlmt includes day and night. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Now, are there any other schools In the public- 
school system of Philadelphia that teach trades or vocational questionsV 

Mr. Asti. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, all of the questions that have been asked 
up to this time have dealt with the day school, and that is the least of our 
work. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I would like to get something of the general 
plan of the system in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Ash. Our largest work is done in the evening school. We had 1,700 
men in attendance in the term just closed, and about 80 pm* cent of the total 
were regularly employed at their trades during the day. We are having ac¬ 
tive cooperation between the school and the muster associations in two of the 
trades, and a passive cooperation in three others, three additional trades. 

Of course, you understand as a result of your investigation that the maxi¬ 
mum success can only he attained through cooperation. A public school can 
not hope to do very much in this work unless there is cooperation, desirably 
between the three sides of the problem, the employer, the employee, and the 
public schools. In plumbing, our largest trade in the evening school, take the 
first class that graduated in 3tKM>—keep in mind that all of the young men 
who graduated were regularly employed during that time at the sdiool at 
the trade during the day. Just as soon as they became of age and passed 
the State examination they were admitted as journeymen. Fifteen of those 
boys are now master plumbers; that is, they passed the State examination. 

We have in our public-school system a scheme of manual training from the 
early grades up through the high school. We are just beginning an effort to 
give that a vocational bent. 

Commissioner O’Connell. That applies to all children? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Male and female? 

Mr. Asii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Touching the girls to sew? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And cook? 

Mr. Asii. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Hygiene? 

Mr. A sir. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. You Just mentioned the fact that the employers’ 
associations cooperate with you. How about unions? 

Mr. Ash. As I say, we have never been able to have any formal cooperation. 
It has been my privilege to talk to one of the unions, and at a recent conven¬ 
tion of the National Association for the Promotion of Industrial Education 
we had delegates from two of the unions upixrinted to attend the meetings 
of the convention. I should welcome cooperation from that source, in that I 
think it is necessary to the maximum success in our work. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Wlmt do jou teach in the way of the industry of 
carpentry in your (lay schools and in your night schools? What arc the pupils 
taught to do? 

Mr. Ash. Well, we have a series of jobs designed to take a boy from a con¬ 
dition of absolute ignorance of tools and material and through the problems 
in house construction. 

Commissioner Lennon. You go a little beyond the best of the manual train¬ 
ing schools? 

Mr. Ash. Considerably beyond. We abandoned the old notion of machine 
training where they gave them formal exercise. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do those boys not have any advantage when they 
enter industry, as to time they have to serve? 

Mr. Asir. There is no formal relation between the school and industry. 

Commissioner Lennon. Would you favor making some such arrangement ? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, indeed. Hut I don’t think that such arrangements could he 
made until we had this three-sided cooperation. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. T think that is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does your school, Mr. Ash, supply the de¬ 
mand in the community? 

Mr. Ash. JNot at all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is yours the only school In the communit.s ? 

Mr. Ash. We lia\e two annexes, old buildings that have boon torn out and 
arranged for our purposes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Connected with >our school? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. On the same ground? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. Widely separated. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I-low many schools, in your judgment, could 
a city like Philadelphia support? Or how many should they ha\e to cover the 
requirements? 

Mr. Ash. For the immediate demands in evening school work I should say 
that we ought to have accommodations for 15,000 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Fifteen thousand? 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you have accommodations for how many? 

Mr. Ash. One thousand seven hundred. 

filing Chairman Weinstock. That is a little over 10 per cent of the 
real requirement ? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is it your opinion that if the city of Phila¬ 
delphia had accommodations for 15,000 that you would get 15,000 responses? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then the city is simply doing a small fraction 
of the possible work? 

Mr. Ash. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lias there been any movement along the lines 
of State aid to trade schools throughout the State? 

Mr. Ash. We had a law in 19111 providing State aid for vocational education. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The law was passed? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And is in operation now? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you briefly outline that law? 

Mr. Ash. I am embarrassed at that question. It is a most inefficient law. 
It does not provide State financial aid ; it provides it to the extent of .$5,000 to 
a city doing a work of a certain type. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is that subsidy sufficiently large to encourage 
communities to avail themselves of it? 

Mr. Asjt. Not at all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Not at all? 

Mr. AsH. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So that it is ineffective? 

Mr. Asit. I think so. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any efforts on foot to broaden the 
State aid? 

Mr. Ash. No formal effort, to my knowledge. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No organized effort? 
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Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Acting Ohuirmnn Wkinstock. Is there any body of social workers who are 
particularly interested in the matter of vocational training? 

Mr. Ash. There is a national society for the promotion of industrial educa¬ 
tion, and we lmd until a year ago an active State branch in the State of 
Pennsylvania with the center of interest in Philadelphia—the interest in that 
group has lagged until it is practically inoperative. Recently in Philadelphia 
we had, as the result of action in the board of education—you understand we 
have a unit control hero. The hoard of education is in charge of all of the 
educational activities; they provide for a department of vocational education 
and guidance. The newly appointed head of that department is on your list of 
witnesses. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Do >ou hu\e a normal school lor the training 
of your trade teachers? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Ash. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How do jou recruit your ranks of trade 
teachers? 

Mr. Ash. Purely through personal effort. T go over the field of industry and 
select a man and then train him as a teacher afterwards. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That N, jou go through the industries and 
pick out one that is lit ’ 

Mr. Ash. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Those men may be very excellent, mechanics, 
lio\vc\cr, but may not have had any experience in leaching, and you doubtless 
know or have discovered that any one man may be a good mechanic and not 
be able to impart that knowledge. 

Mr. Ash. I have only in one instance found a man who was a good mechanic 
and at the same time a teacher. That man had had experience in another trade 
school, lie was our carpenter; in every other instamc the man has had to 
learn the teaching afterwards. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is, jou have to teach the teacher how to 
teach? 

Mr. Asti. Yes, < *lr. 

Commissioner Lennon. Haven't jou found some people with good academic 
training who could not teach the same thing to anybody else’ 

Mr. Ash. Ob, >es. I have never found an academic teacher, nor do T expect 
to, who could teach a trade. 

Commissioner Lennon. I know ; but to tench anything. 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Is there any likelihood or any movement on 
foot along the line's of establishing a normal school for the training of trade 
teachers? 

Mr. Asii. We hope in Philadelphia next winter to make a definite effort along 
that line. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. You regard it as an essential? 

Mr. Ash. It is. It is fundamental. If that is not done it simply means the 
same thing that happens with a young husband who marries a wife who does 
not know how to keep house. The children will have to pay for it. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And the husband is likely to have his corns 
injured by the dropping of some- 

Mr. Ash (interrupting). Of Ills wife’s biscuits. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock (continuing). Of his wife’s baking on them? 

Mr. Ash. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank jou very much. Mr. Ash. 

(W itness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN P. WOOD. 

Mr. Bvrtek. Please state your name, Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Wood. John P. Wood. 

Mr. Bustek. You are the vice president of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Wood. Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Btjsiek. Of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. W#od. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busier. Also a member of the firm of William Wood & Co.? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. You are not? 

Mr. Wood. No, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Are you connected with that firm? 

Mr. Wood. Not otherwise than as an advisory counsel. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. Wood, 30111* familiarity with the textile trade as advisory 
counsel to William Wood & Co. gives or makes you particularly fitted to give 
views to this commission from a business man’s standpoint us to what stand¬ 
ards should he required—educational standards should be required of children 
before being admitted into industry? 

Mr. Wood. I received with the subpoena to appear here a statement of the sub¬ 
jects which the commission desired ail expression of opinion upon, and I think 
perhaps it would save the time of the commission if 1 made a brief statement 
upon those points, setting up, as it were, a kind of target at which you can then 
fire. 

Mr. Bt-siek. All right. 

Mr. Wood, There were Some half dozen different points referred to in 3 our 
circular letter. 1 think I will touch briefly upon each and try to ainplif.v any 
points that are not made sulhciently dear. I want in the lird place to make 
it quite clear however that tiiis is an expression ot indi\blind opinion and 
not in any sense an expression of official opinion, because there can be no 
official opinion taken 111 a large concern of that land. 

Neither women nor minors should be employed at kinds of work nor under 
conditions for which they are not physically qualified. 

In respect to work for which they are physically qualified, no restrictions 
should he imposed that w’ould tend to discriminate against their employment. 
Such restrictions would inevitably narrow their opportunities for choice of 
employment; and through greater competition for work in the fow*er unre¬ 
stricted vocations open to them, w r ouhi lessen (heir field of employment, and 
tend to keep down wages in the fewer vocations to which they W'ould be eligible. 

The gradual reduction of the hours of labor for all employees of the textile 
Indus!ties will inevitably continue irrespective of legislation, but with due 
regard for the fact that such reductions can not bo made more frequently nor 
In greater degree than the economic conditions; of the industry will permit. 
l>isre,ard of this fundamental condition can not but work hardship upon those 
w'hom it is intended to benefit, either through making it impossible to profitably 
continue the business in the locality affected, or by making necessary such 
reduction in wages as will offset the competitive advantage of other places 
which are not similarly handicapped. 

Much more important than the age limit for working minors are the state 
of health and the physical condition of such applicants for work, the kind of 
work, and the conditions under which the work is to be performed. 

Among the excellent provisions ronlainod in the hill which was defeated In 
the last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature was one which required that 
all minors between 14 and 10 years of age applying for working certificates 
must be examined by a physician appointed by the school board, and that no 
certificates shall he issued unless the examining physician is satisfied that the 
applicant is physically qualified for the work for which the certificate is de¬ 
sired. That provision would have given to the school authorities and the 
physicians appointed by them complete control over this subject. Even though 
the applicant was In perfect health, if the school physician was of the opinion 
that because either of the kind of work, or the hours, a normal boy or girl 
was not physically qualified for that employment, the certificate would be re¬ 
fused, and the applicant would either have to seek some other kind of work at 
shorter hours or remain In school. 

In the discussion of this subject there is great need for reliable information 
uncolored by prejudice or personal interest either upon one side or the other, 
and I would respectfully suggest that this commission use a part of its liberal 
appropriation to have a thorough and impartial examination made as to 
the physical, moral, and intellectual development ot at least 2,000 16-year- 
old children, chosen without selection, who have been continuously employed 
at factory work for the tw^o years preceding; and a like number of 16- 
year-old children also chosen without selection who have attended school 
throughout the school term of the two previous years. Such arguments 
ns have heretofore been made upon this subject have been for the most 
part merely assertive. Little evidence of value has been offered. Manufac- 
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turers would willingly have helped to ascertain the facts, hut have realized 
that any such investigation made hy them or with their assistance would not 
command confidence because of a presumption of self-interest. 

The minimum age and the limiting hours between which work can he done 
should apply to hoys engaged in the street trades as to those engaged in in¬ 
dustrial establishments. The minimum age for girls engaged in street trades 
should be higher, certainly not less than 18 years; and the proposal to pro¬ 
hibit all minor girls from employment in the vocations of the streets wilt 
doubtless meet with general approval. 

Regulation of minimum wage by Government authority is an economic fal¬ 
lacy. If the minimum is fixed too high, the less competent have their oppor¬ 
tunities for employment projMirtionally decreased and must find less favorable, 
and alien less moral, means of subsistence. 

If the rate is made too low, no practical good results, and unprincipled em¬ 
ployers would doubtless sometimes justify rates of wages lower than could be 
paid hy the legal sanction of the low minimum. 

There can not tie too much consideration given in (tie improvement of stand¬ 
ards of safety, sanitation, and hygiene in industrial plants. Hut all efforts in 
that diriH-tion must lie made witli intelligence, and must lie based upon practi¬ 
cal experience, in all such matters (lie counsel of those engaged in the In¬ 
dustry—employers, managers', and employees—should he sought by those in 
authority, and tiicir advice should have great weight in the final determinations. 

Welfare work should not lie curried on under the guise of philanthropy. 
Whatever it is practicable to do for tiic safety, health, comfort, and vocational 
instruction of employees should in* done as a matter of right and justice, and, 
it might be added, of good business policy. Keyond Unit it is better that the 
cost of entertainment, recreation, etc., lie applied directly to the wage fund. 

Vocational and continuation schools for voluntary pupils have long been in 
existence in Philadelphia and have been of great value to (hose who have 
taken advantage of the facilities they afford. The Franklin, Spring Garden, 
and Drexel Institutes are notable examples of the opportunities open to am¬ 
bitious and earnest pupils who wish to obtain vocational instruction after 
going to work. 

No one familiar with the good accomplished hy these and many other local 
institutions engaged in similar work can have any doubt of (lie wisdom of 
including provisions for such instruction in the public-school system. 

Ill a community as large as Philadelphia nil three of the types mentioned 
in (he commission's circular should be maintained, viz, ail day, evening, part 
time. 

Wlule it is desirable that younger children should have the opportunity for 
part-times chooling without loss of earnings, any legal regulation for that pur¬ 
pose will have to lie framed with great care and judgment, lest a discrimination 
he created against the employment of such as would lie subject to such a re¬ 
quirement. 

Vocational schools as part of the public-school system are as yet so now and 
in so experimental a stage, that it would lie unwise in tile beginning to attempt 
compulsory features. 'The important tiling is to establish the schools; that is, 
provide opportunity for such instruction to all. It. will tie time enough to con¬ 
sider tile compulsory features when the courses offered have been successfully 
established and have won the confidence of the people for their practical and 
useful character. Although I have given considerable study to the subject of 
vocational and continuation schools, I do not feel sufficiently qualified to ex¬ 
press an opinion of any value upon the method of control or management 
of such schools. 

Obviously the instruction should lie of a thoroughly practical sort, and should 
afford the pupil the largest useful return lor the time given. That plan of 
control which would supplement the pedagogic knowledge of the trained 
teacher, with the practical experience of men and women engaged in the active 
work of the world would seem to promise the best results. 

Labor unions are inherently neither better nor worse than combinations of 
business or employers’ associations. Like the latter, they are to be judged by 
their polices and methods. Restraint of trade, monopoly, injustice to those 
who are not affiliated, disregard for the just rights of others, disrespect for the 
law are equally reprehensible upon the part of all organizations, whatever the 
eomiMisition of their membership, whether of employers or employed; of fanners 
or consumers; of railroad managers or shippers of freight. 
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I might say further, since listening to the testimony of Mr. Furman, with 
reference to one of the features of which he made mention, the one of physical 
examination: The bill that was before the legislature, introduced, ns lie muni¬ 
tioned, by Mr. Walnut, and passed by tlie bouse of representatives, was 
amended In the senate as passed. The senate provided for the physical exami¬ 
nation by the physician appointed by the school board; provided an educa¬ 
tional test in specific terms of-school grades; provided for the return of all 
certificates by the employer direct to the issuing authority, the school, upon 
the cessation of employment; provided for the regulation of street trades, and 
at a higher age and for loss hours than in the original Walnut bill; provided 
for a regulation of the messenger service. 

Tlmse five excellent ioutures, all of them, at least sis much as was asked in 
the original Walnut bill, and in several respects more advanced, were in the 
bill as it passed the senate, and was returned to the bouse of representatives. 
Every one of those features was urged, and ardently and earnestly worked 
for by the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 

There were features in the bill about which a difference of opinion existed, 
existed between the proponents of the original Walnut measure and the ad¬ 
vocates of the hill as passed by the senate. The chief change was, and almost 
the only essential point of difference, that of hours. The Pennsylvania Manu¬ 
facturers’ Association advocated the reduction from 58, the present legal num¬ 
ber ol hours, to 54. The child-labor association and some affiliated bodies, ad¬ 
vocated a reduction at one step from the present 58 I jours to 48 hours. The bill 
was defeated in conference because the proponents of the hill were unwilling 
to take these live very excellent features for the peiiod during this intervening 
two years until the next session of the legislature. They preferred to allow 
everything to remain exactly as it now stands rather than obtain some of the 
tilings about which which you have asked, and to which there was no rea¬ 
sonable opposition, rather than there should be a concurrence upon these 
points and a clearing of the decks for whatever further propaganda they 
chose. 

In the interest of fairness toward the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa¬ 
tion, winch lias boon criticized in tins connection as to its position on this 
matter, I desire to have this go on record and be taken down here. And wo 
would welcome the examination of any other witnesses you may desire to call, 
offi< ials of the legislature, or any others, to verify or to contradict the state¬ 
ment which I have just made. 

The bill as it passed the senate could have passed the house of representa¬ 
tives and would have been signed by the governor, and we should have laid on 
the statute books of Pennsylvania every one of the five provisions that 1 have 
referred to, each of them at least as advanced as asked for by the child-labor 
association, and in res]>ect to the street trades more advanced, because the 
age limit was made two years higher and the beginning hour in the morning 
and the hour of cessation of such work in the evening was narrowed as com¬ 
pared with their original hill. 

And before passing from this I might say, because wo get our points of 
view and insist on these various tilings—a good deal has been said about 
sanitation and one tiling and another. 

As an official of the State of Pennsylvania, I would like to call attention to 
this fact, in these common drinking cups | referring to the glass of water upon 
the table before the witness] you are violating the law of Ihe State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Fortunately for the commission you are on United Slates territory and 
we have no jurisdiction over you. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What should we do to fulfill the requirements? 

Mr. Wood. I would suggest that out of your large appropriation you buy a 
few paper cups. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Is it a viola!ion for them to furnish these glasses? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. Well, we have friends here; if we get arrested, 
we can get bailed out. 

Mr. Wood. Oh, you are quite safe, because yon are on United States terri¬ 
tory ; but I only mention that to show how easy it is for us to get the slant of 
prejudice respecting the tilings some other people don’t do and how very easy 
it is to overlook the beam in our own eyes, even in these small matters. 

Commissioner O’Connell. In listening to that very interesting paper that you 
read, Mr. Wood, you said that the minimum wage regulation by legislation was 
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an economic failure; tlu\t you look unfavorably upon that kind of a law. Would 
your opinion upon the question of a living wage be the same? 

Mr. Wood. Why, certainly; I would look with the greatest favor upon a 
living wage, and the highest possible living wage; but 1 don't think it is possible 
to obtain it by legislation, and 1 think that opinion is shared by most unionists. 

Commissioner OVonm-.ix. Well, several of the States of the Union have 
adopted what they are pleased to call a minimum wage for women in employ¬ 
ment, and children. Have you any plan in mind that may be of value to ascer¬ 
tain what would he a living wage and how it might he brought about? 

Mr. Wood. I June not ; but, on a question of a living wage or a minimum wage 
I feel sure that certainly economic thought is divided, and certainly trade- 
union thought is divided, and there is a very large body of opinion upon the part 
of sociologists and trade-unionists against the advisability of fixing by law a 
minimum wage, for the reason, winch I very brielly alluded to, that you can 
not oblige any one to employ a person at a minimum wage, and you dis¬ 
criminate against those who, economically, are not, under existing conditions, 
able to earn that minimum wage. You oblige them to either do work at home 
or seek soin “thing which is not in the nature of employment, hired employment, 
and in whatever such Held you make them a severer competitor of those who are 
regularly engaged in the industry. 

Commissioner O’Con.nei.t.. But you do beliese in the regulation by law of 
sanitation? 

Mr. Wood. Undoubtedly. 

<\immissionor OVonm i u Under which they shall he employed? 

Mr. Wood. Undoubtedly. 

Commissioner O’Connf.ii. They shan't he employed only a reasonable number 
of hours? 

Mr. Wood. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner oVonntil. And those hours shall he, for children, within cer¬ 
tain times of the twenty-four? 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 

Commissioner O'Cowrr.T,. And for women, that they shan’t work after a cer¬ 
tain time; shan't work overtime, and so on? 

Mr. Wood. With this modification; 1 am not quite sure that T am prepared 
to agree that there should he overmuch regulation regarding adult women, not 
because 1 don’t want them to have all the advantages that can ho given, but 
because, if I were in the position of an adult woman, 1 would resent any limita¬ 
tion upon me that did not equally apply to adult men. That is the one reason. 

Commissioner O’Connfi n. But there are industries where women and children 
are very largely the majonty of those employed, for instance, the canning in¬ 
dustry in IVnnsyhnnia and in other States. 

Mr Wood. Well, I think, whatever the limitation, it should he general, and 
should not include only women. I don’t think it is necessary to include them 
as such. 

Acting Chairman Wi instock. Speaking of wages now, not sanitary condi¬ 
tions, regulation of hours, and so on. 

Mr. Wood. No; sanitaryr conditions, regulations of hours, and so on. 

Commissioner O'Coweii.. As T understand Mr. Wood, he does not be¬ 
lieve in regulation on the wage question at all. 

Mr. Wood. No. 

Commissioner OTonm:i r,. The wages of the women and children in outlying 
canning districts, in the agricultural districts where the canning industry pre¬ 
vails, the wage of women and children there would depend almost solely upon 
the liberality of the employer. 

Mr. Wood. Well, I am not familiar enough with that branch of industry 
to express an opinion. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. May I ask, Mr. Wood, on what do you base 
your conclusion here that the regulation of minimum wage by Government 
authorities is an economic fallacy? 

Mr. Wood. I thought I had just answered that, that those who with such 
regulations are not able, by reason of insufficient education or training or 
physique, or whatever the reason, to obtain that economic wage would not be 
employed and would have to seek some other means of existence to their own 
detriment. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, you give this ns your opinion, or is this 
a result of investigations that you have made where legal minimum wages 
prevail ? 
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Mr. Wood. I cun not say that I have made any personal investigation. I 
l ave devoted considerable study to the subject .and have read the opinions of 
many investigators, economists, and from what practical knowledge I have of 
business I feel sure that that is the result. I feel quite sure that if you were 
engaged In mercantile business, for instance, and you had free choice as be¬ 
tween those who were thoroughly tit and aide and who ordinarily without 
such legislation could earn a minimum, let it lie nine or ten dollars, whatever 
Joil please, and if such a law were passed fixing the minimum at $10, and you 
hate to pay $10 for all, you would, of course, take those who could earn $10, 
and you would leave unemployed, so far as you were concerned, those who could 
not earn $10. Now, just what is the proposition vvth respect to that? 

Acting Chairman Weins'iock. Well, I may he aide to enlighten you on the 
subject, because I happen to lie in a position to speak .authoritatively on that 
particular question. 

Mr. Wood. 1 am very glad. We of the least are delighted to learn of the 
experiments of California and Wisconsin. 

Acting Chairman Wrix'sioca;. California. 

Mr. Wood. We come, sit at your feet, and Imbibe wisdom at everyppporlunity. 

Acting Chairman Weixsiock. Well, as special labor commissioner of Cali¬ 
fornia, appointed sonic years ago, I spent several months in Australasia investi¬ 
gating' that vriy problem. Ami I found (hat Ansi r.dcsia is an object lesson 
fo tile rest of (lie world. They laid the minimum wage there, not only for 
women and children iait for men also. Tt lias been in operation for over 20 
rents, with general success. 

Mr. Wood. Well, will you enlighten me oil Ibis, or one particular point, as 
to w bat happens to those who are physically or mentally or eduentioqhji.v net 
able to earn as much as the:® who have those advantages? 

Acting Chairman Wrixsioc K. I will lie very glad. And, incidentally, I might 
mention tins, that Kngland likewise sent a special commissioner to Australasia 
to investigate their mmimum-w ag$ boards, and as a result of his Investigations 
Kngland has adopted flu- minimum-wage law. has laid laws passed by Parlia¬ 
ment based upon this investigation, and the" minimum wage is in successful 
operation in Great Britain along eerlain lines of industry. 

hast summer, when I was in T.ondon, in conferenei- 

Mr. Woolf (interrupting'.- That is true; hut isn't it true that the minima 
lire v ,j ry low? I have made some study of tin* subject, and the minima fixed 
in Great- liiilain are so i.nv that there isn't any ditheulty about meeting them. 

Acting Chairman Weixstock. If you will let me finish my statement 1 will 
answer any question. 

Mr. Wood. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wi'Tx.stoc-k. T.ord Asquith, the president of the Hoard 
of Trade of Great Britain, sl position c-orres]Kimling to that of the Secretary of 
Commerce, informed me that lie had applications front employers and workers 
asking that the minimum-wake law be extended to cover other trades than Is 
now covered bv the law. The problem that you speak of, how- to deal with the 
partially lit, is met by making life law flexible and by giving power to certain 
officials’to grant special eertdieates to those who are not physically tit to earn 
the minimum. They arc* permitted to work below the minimum for a certain 
period and must report, and their eerlifieates are subject to withdrawal or 
renewal. They meet that problem in that way. 

Again, California is sotting a pace*. California has adopted- 

Mr, Wood (interrupting'). Before leaving Great Britain would you mind 
telling me what the minima are in some trades there? 

Acting Chairman Wr, instock. Welt, the minima are very much higher 
to-day than they wore before the Initiations- 

Mr. Wood (interrupting). Whatever they are. 

Acting Chairman Welnstock. I don’t know what they are. 

Mr. Wood. As a matter of fact, they are very low. 

Acting Chairman AVeinrtock. Oh, of course, their wage standard is very 
much lower than the American wage standard. 

Mr. Wood. That is the whole answer, I think. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. But the minimum wage to-day is far higher 
under the law than it was before the law was created. They have raised 
standards very materially. 

Mr. Wood. Well, I think, if my Information is correct, that the minima 
are well below the ordinary averages for the respective vocations. I am ready 
to go on record with that statement. 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, I urn not prepared to answer that defi¬ 
nitely so far as England is concerned, but I am prepared to answer it authori¬ 
tatively so far as Australasia is concerned. 

At my request while in Australasia, the prime minister of New South Wales 
and the labor secretary of New Zealand had the figures compiled to determine 
whether it was true that the minimum wage became the maximum, and it was 
found that in 55 j>er cent of the cases the workers received all the way from 
5 to 50 per cent above the minimum fixed by law. 

Mr. Wood. That establishes exactly what I say—that was because your min¬ 
imum is below the current rate of wages. Its effect is nil. If, as you say, the 
regular rates commonly paid are from 5 to 50 per cent above the legal minimum, 
the minimum lias no effect. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Oh, it has a decided effect. 

Mr. Wood. Of course, for example- 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. No employer is permitted to pay less than 
the minimum; and the minimum is, as a rule, a living wage. 

Mr. Wood. Very well. Suppose, for example, in California you have con¬ 
sidered that the current rate of wages in department stores for girls should 
be $10 a week—that that is what they may be averaging non—and you fix 
your minimum at $8, then the minimum has no significance. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is true; but your minimum is arrived 
at, not arbitrarily: it is not arrived at arbitrarily in Australasia, it is not ar¬ 
rived at arbitrarily in England, and it is not to be arrived at aibitrarily in 
California; it is arrived at by joint conferences between representatives of em¬ 
ployers in the respective trades and representative workers. They agree be¬ 
tween themselves as to what is a fair living minimum wage. The States step 
in only when they can not agree. In Ihe great majority of instances they do 

agree. 

Mr. Wood. Precisely; hut, unfortunately, T haven’t any figures at hand; but 
I think that that has been the great complaint upon the part of sociologists 
and economists, that where the minimum Is fixed by any joint effort such as 
you descrilie it imariably in those countries where it has been practiced for 
any length of time—the effect lias been to establish minima that are so far 
below the current rate that nobody is displaced; that in order to avoid the risk 
of displacing those not entirely fit all parties to such agreements rather concur 
in rates that are less than the commonly prevailing rates. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, admitting that, is this not true: Suppos¬ 
ing the average or the standard wage for department-store workers was $i0 
a week, and supposing that the minimum fixed was $8 a week, would that $8 
a week at least not protect those who had been exploited and who were working 
at four, five, and six dollars a week? 

Mr. Wood. I doubt very much; T think it would have the effect of dismissing 
a great many who might not he able to earn at any ether vocation any more 
than they were. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That would he contrary to the experience of 
Australasia and Great Britain. 

Mr. Wood. I don't think I could accept that statement, because I know there 
is a very large body of opinion in concurrence with my views, and I think if 
you will talk with some of the gentlemen representing trade-unions, you will 
find there is a very large body of opinion on their part, and they have given 
very intelligent study to this subject. There is a very strong sentiment among 
the most enlightened trade-union leaders against it. I think Mr. Gompers is 
unqualifiedly against it. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. Might I ask you what is the reason why 
organized labor opposes fixing a minimum wage by law? 

Mr. Wood. I suppose the reason I have given lias had a great deal of in¬ 
fluence. 

Acting Chairman Wktnstock. The real reason, as I have been able to get at 
it, is this—my associates on the commission representing organized labor may 
not agree with mo, but I know this from my personal investigations: The 
real reason organized labor opposes a legal minimum wage is because if the 
State is going to do everything for the worker, where do the unions come in? 
Organized labor wants these advantages to come through organized labor, not 
through the State. 

Mr. Wood. That would put a very much lower estimate upon the best labor 
unions than I entertain myself. 
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Acting Chairman Wein stock. Well, that muy be, but those are the facts, as 
I have been able to dig them out 

Have you any other suggestions to offer? 

Mr. Wood. None whatever. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you; wo are very much obliged to you. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JASPER Y. BRINTON. 

Mr. Busier. Please state your name. 

Mr. Buinton. Jasper Y. Bnnton. 

Mr. Busier. You are president of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Association? 

Mr. Biunton. I am, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Is that a voluntary organization? 

Mr. Buinton. It is. 

Mr. Busier. Supported by voluntary contributions? 

Mr. Biunton. Throughout the State. 

Mr. Busier. You have made a considerable study of the child-lahor laws, I 
believe? 

Mr. Brtnton. Somewhat. 

Mr. Busier. Have assisted in the codifying of them ami working for their 
passage in the legislature, I behe\o? 

Mr. Buinton. I have assisted and worked for their passage, but hn\e never 
succeeded in securing same. 

Mr. Busier. Why? 

Mr. Buinton. Because of the relentless opposition of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Busier. What particular features of the cluld-labor laws do they oppose 
relentlessly? 

Mr. Buinton. Many features, among Ihom the reduction of the hours of labor 
for children, which has been and will continue to be the first effort of any law 
seeking improved conditions for child workers in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Busier. Have you made any study of the subject of bow old a child 
should be before he is titled to go into industry? 

Mr. Buinton. I have made a study and made every effort to secure the studies 
of others who have been in a better position to study. We have naturally 
secu/od the experience of every Stab* in the Union. The absolute test, of course, 

Is simjeot to any exceptional cases, but this is clear beyond any question, that 
as a general rule in the factory work such as is carried on in Pennsylvania 
children of between 14 and 1G should not work the same hours as adults. They 
should not work 10 hours a day, and more; at the most, they should not work 
more than 8 hours; and upon this rock we split and always have split. We 
have upon that, as we feel, evidence which is incontrovertible, and leaves no 
room for argument. 

Mr. Busier. What the commission is interested in is that evidence. 

Mr. Buinton. We have—naturally, when you come to consider the conditions 
affecting the health, conditions of health, and disease of children you turn to 
the medical profession. In Pennsylvania our medical profession stands pe¬ 
culiarly high. We have turned to them in the most open-handed way, and seek¬ 
ing no part ial opinion, and have secured a unanimous opinion, so far as we have 
gone, to the effect that the 10-hour day, as practiced in Pennsylvania, is a 
physical injury to the children upon whom it operates. As there are more 
children in the textile industries than in any others, I think in 1012 it was some- » 
thing like 10,000 girls, about 10,000 girls, and 5,000 boys, something of that kind, 
they are the people* who come forward and oppose us, and their one cry is, 
“Equal hours for children and adults.” Our cry is, “A child is not a man and 
can not be treated so.” That is the breaking point between us, and that is the 
reason the bill was defeated. 

Mr. Grundy and Mr. Wood, who has just testified here, who are probably 
the most able representatives of any legislature, I suppose, in the country 
to-day, will frankly admit to you that they have no quarter for the 8-hour day; 
we have no quarter for the 10-hour day. 

I don’t want to tire the commission, and will not do so, with our evidence. 
We have compiled here and will be glad to hand in a brief summary of, I 
suppose, 20 or 30 of the leading physicians of Pennsylvania, beginning with Dr. 
Dixon himself, and running down through such names as Dr. Penrose, Dr. 
Wilson, Dr. John Marshall, I)r. Charles Fraser, and men who are known 
throughout the country, coming forward in most absolute terms and saying 
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that a child, particularly girls between 14 and 16, are passing through such a 
jierlod of their physical development that the long hour Is absolutely Injurious 
to them. 

We say that If this is established it puts the burden upon the manufacturers 
to show that the adoption of this eight-hour day, which Is demanded by the 
children, would prove disastrous to the business of the manufacturers and 
indirectly to the children and their families. Upon that proposition we have 
never received a scintilla of evidence, and until they come forward and show 
us that fact, there is a clear case for the eight-hour day. 

There are 20 States in the Union that have adopted the eight-hour day, in¬ 
cluding New York, Illinois, and Ohio, and more latterly, Massachusetts, one of 
1 lie principal competing Stales of Pennsylvania In the textile industry. We 
have yet to learn of a single disaster occurring to any Industry in any of these 
States, a single industry removed to any other Stale, or any other serious dam¬ 
age following in the wake of the adoption of that law. 

Mr. Bi'sikk. Ho you think there should lie restrictions as to the character of 
employment which children should go into? 

Mr. Bkinton. There should he, of course, restrictions as to dangerous occu¬ 
pations, and they arc tolerably well taken care of in iin* present law ; but I think 
so far as that item goes we will have no dillieulty in securing it in future laws. 
I want to say, since Maj. Wood lias referred to the subject further, that the 
question of that bill of last year is not quite as clear as lie would seem to 
make it. The bill which was Introduced by our association, of course, contains 
the eight-hour day provision and the night messenger provision and the news¬ 
boy provision, and struck out the exemption Iron) night work in the glass 
factories. The lull which came hack from the senate committee and which he 
would have you believe was such a .splendid lull, lost sight entirely of the eight- 
hour day and followed merely the woman’s bill, which allowed an eight-hour 
day for children and which naturally would follow in the wake of tile woman's 
bill, anyway. 

It contained the glass factory exemption, which is one of the most vicious ex¬ 
ceptions known in the child-labor line; they put it back again where it stood 
before, and they not only put it back again, but to give full measure they 
added a cannery exemption, a cannery provision ol’ unknown evil possibility. 
They also made an exception in regards to overtime, and additional employ¬ 
ment for the children of parents who are unable to make a living without their 
eniphq meat. Those were the backward steps taken by Ihe Semite of Pennsyl¬ 
vania with respect to that bill, to say nothing of the forward steps taken to 
recede from our present condition. 

Mr. livsiF.K. What educational standards were required? 

Mr. Bkinton. That the child he advanced to the third grade. Now, Mr. 
Wood spoke in regard to that mutter of physical examination. That was a 
splendid provision in that bill, and it would have been all right to put that law 
In force. It was a law that everybody should want to see enacted and should 
be forced to comply with. If there are any technical defects, they could be 
smoothed out. The bill was defective in all its vital points as it came back 
from the senate and contained a sop to Cerehus in a few trivial details. 

Air. Busiuk. Did the American Medical Association recently take any action 
or adopt any resolution as to the ages of children? 

Mr. Bkinton. Oh, every medical association lias (lone so to whom the matter 
has been presented, and every doctor, with one exception. He said the 
wchildren would have more time for their erotic amusements. I understand he 
enjoys the reputation of being a crank. 

Mr. Busier. Do you know anything about the resolutions adopted yesterday 
by the doctors nt Atlantic City? 

Mr. Bkinton. The secretary informed me it was adopted. I did not see the 
resolution. 

Mr. Busier. That is all, Air. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much, Air. Brlnton. 

Mr. Bkinton. AVe are also, of course, very much interested in the Federal 
bill, and I wish to say to the commission that we hope the commission will 
boost that along. 

Commissioner Lennon. The proposed Federal bill? 

Mr. Bkinton. The Palmer bill; the proposed bill to regulate the employ¬ 
ment of children engaged In the Industries which are engaged In Interstate 
commerce. It provides, of course, an eight-hour day, and the abolition of night 
work tqg those children, and we think It should be passed. It would effectually 
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relieve the entire situation, but its passage is rather problematical. Ami in 
the meantime we must fight it out in the State. 

Acting Chairman Wki*n stock. The hearing is adjourned until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock Friday afternoon, June* 20, 1014, an adjourn¬ 
ment was had until 10 o’clock Saturday morning, June 37, 1011 ) 


PHILADELPHIA, P\., 7 MHO 37, WI'/—10 <t. ?». 

Present: Commissioners Woinstock (acting chairman), O’Connell, Lennon, 
ami Delano; also B. II. P.usiek, special counsel. 

Mr. Busier. Is Mr. Maurer hero? 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES H. MAURER. 

Mr. Busier. Please slate your name in full. 

Mr. Maurer. James II. Maurer. 

Mr. Hi's ikk. You me president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. IlrMKK. llow long have you held that position lime? 

Mr. Maurer. Nearly three years. 

Mr. Hus iek. How long have pm boon identified with organized labor? 

Mr. Maurer. Thirty-four years. 

Mr Hi siek. Have you made a studv of (lie < luld-labor laws of this State? 

Mr. M vruKR. Yes. 

Mr. Husikk. T would like to get your judgment, Mr Maurer, as representa- 
fi\e of a large number of laboring men as lo what standard should he lequnvd 
ho tore a cert i heal e is granted to a cluhl 1<> work—that is, a child to work 
under Die existing laws whore they arc 1 permitted to go into , n industry at 
1 1 > ears? 

Mr. M vuher. Well, E have very decided opinions on child labor, and. if it is 
my opinions that you would like to have, I will gi\o vou them 

Mr. Husikk. We want your opinion-— 1 hat is, if you ha\o an opinion on 
the question of wiial standards should he required*' 

Mr M M'ukr. I don’t think any child should he allowed in any factory or any 
industry un<ler 10 years 

Mr. 1 * < 'stick. Under 10? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes; I base mv opinion upon the fact that both male and 
female during that particular period between 1*1 and 10 aio snnplv evolving 
fioin childhood into manhood and womanhood; and my idea of a child at Hint 
time is that they should have all the opportunity possible to de\elop into good 
healthy bodies and also develop the brain. We are about the onlv people on 
earth, the civilized people, who allow the young to lie worked before they are 
fully developed. 

Mr. Busier. Who allow wlmf? 

Mr. Maurer. The young to he worked. The savage don’t allow if 

Mr. Busier. Well,* let me ask, is this your idea, then, that you would not 
fix an arbitrary age limit, hut that von would lix standards of physical de¬ 
velopment and mental attainment; is that your idea? 

Mr. Maurer. No. 

Mr. Busier. Well, what do you put the age at for any industry? 

Mr. Maurer. I think there should be a minimum, and that would he 10 for 
all children. 

Mr. Busier. A minimum of 10 for all children? 

Mr. Maurer. I think there should he a minimum of 10; yes. There may be 
children in the judgment of the instructors, who should hi* at least 18 or 
j 9 , perhaps 20, before they would he able to take the chance of manual labor. 

Mr. Busier.' Well, you think that 16 should be the minimum? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes. 

Mr. Busier. And that those if they are 10 and they are still minors before 
they enter an* industry, they should pass such an examination as will insure 
the fact that they are physically able to undertake the work into which they 
are entering? 

Mr. Maurer. I do. 

Mr. Busier. But under the existing law, Mr. Maurer, as we have it now, 
where children are allowed to go into industry before they are 16, what do you 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-58 
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think of the present Pennsylvania law which permits what are known as con- 
tiuuation schools for a child, whore a school district can establish such a school 
with State aid and the child can then at certain periods during the week at¬ 
tend this continuation school? 

Mr. Maukek. I have very decided opinions on that In fact, I think our 
whole educational system is wrong. The child at the present time is—the law 
at the present time says that the child must be able to read and write English 
before it shall be allowed to go to work. Well, Hint doesn’t mean a great deal. 
1 think that when the child 1ms arrived at the age of 14 it is old enough then to 
understand, and from that period up until 16 at least we should teach it more 
than just simply to read and write. We should try first to develop. What I 
am trying to say is this: We should first try to develop citizenship in the 
child instead of allowing it to quit school when they can simply read and writ*', 
as the law now provides. We should give it a course in the science of 
sociology, ami the science of biology, the science of modern economics, the 
science of government, and history from the materialist point of view, and 
then, above all, a course in sox hygiene; and after the child has assimilated 
some of that knowledge and the Slate has helped to develop its brain, I would 
then be prepared to start considering the development of the hands. But I con¬ 
sider most important, the tiling most important, is the development of the 
brain and the development of better citizenship. At the present time tin* 
children are not taught, they don’t know anything about it. 

Mr. lUrsiKK. In Wisconsin there is a law; are jou familiar with that law? 

Mr. Mather. In a way, yes, sir. I know something about it. 

Mr. Bi\sikk. That law is compulsory requiring children to go to these con¬ 
tinuation schools ami there study English, mathematics, citizenship, ernes, 
physiology, and hygiene. I>o you consider that a step in the right direction? 

Mr. Maurer. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Busier. Of course, they do not teach quite a number of the subjects 
which you have outlined. 

Mr. Maukek. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. The Pennsylvania law provides for State aid, but is purely un¬ 
der its—under its provisions there is no compulsion as to whether or not a 
child in industry must attend those schools. Does your organization favor that 
iliis law be made compulsory? 

Mr. Maukek. I should say, decidedly, yes. I consider the present law more 
of a joke than anything else. The Slate certainly should contribute more to 
start with. The small amount sot aside, on the plea made that the State can 
not afford to give more, it is just the way we have boon doing things in Penn¬ 
sylvania, anyway. We do them upside down. We are on our heads all (lie 
time. We are never on our in this State. We are wrestling with the 

effect. It lias been only recently that we tried to prevent yieopie getting sick. 
Years ago in this State we let everybody get smalijiox and then tried to cure 
them. When 1 was a boy, I was a newsboy, and my father had smallpox, and I 
was allowed to run my route every day. No one bothered me. I suppose I 
dragged this pest all over the land. They tried to cure my father, but did not 
try to pre\ent others from getting it. When an epidemic breaks out now, we 
look for tin* cause and then the effect takes care of itself. 

So in this State with education; we will spend in Pennsylvania $1,000,000 
to persecute the victims in society, our criminals and the people of the slums, 
and we deplore the fact that wo have these l-y ear-old men with 6-year-old 
brains, and then we call them the gunmen and brutes; and we have police 
galore and jails always crowded, and magistrates and law courts, and every¬ 
thing imaginable to wrestle with this problem. 

Then we have our red-light district in every city, where we chase those un¬ 
fortunates from place to place, and we pray for them and damn them and 
everything else—we are going to clean up and all the time are creating them. 

We have our sanitariums to lake care of the unfortunate consumptives, spend¬ 
ing fortunes to care for the victims of this dread disease, and keep on making 
them, developing them at tremendous speed; and then the State says it can 
not afford to give any more money to prevent the development of those un¬ 
fortunates. 

Mr. Buhtek. Well, the question of expense aside, you are in favor, then, of 
considerably more education for children? 

Mr. Maukek. Decidedly so; yes. 

Mr. Busier. In the first place, raising the age limit? 

Mr.<jVlAUBEK. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Busier. And, in (lie next, place, giving them training and guidance along 
the lines of Industry? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes; I also wish to be understood now on my position oil 
vocational education. I do not care, in the first place, how much money the 
Stale will spend. 1 would rather see it spend the greater part of its resources 
on education; but a vocational school that Is going to he controlled by a lot of 
lawyers and employers does not appeal to me. 

Mr. Busier. Now we are getting down to a subject that the commission 
wants some light on. 

The Wisconsin plan, which I am more familiar with—and that is the, only 
reason I refer to that so constantly—provides that there shall lie an associate 
hoard that cooperates with the school authorities. Now, tins hoard is cmn- 
jHised of the State superiiuendont of schools, and of an equal number of mem¬ 
bers chosen from the ranks of labor or of the employees, and an equal number 
chosen from the employers. The administration of these vocational schools is 
left in the hands, then, practically, of the practical men of affairs—of the em¬ 
ployees and of tlie employers—-who are in the majority, but who cooperate, of 
course, witli the school authorities. 

Now, would your plan lie much the same as that kind of control? 

Mr. Maurer. Well, I think like this: These are our children, the children of 
the working class, that the question is about. It is our children that are going 
to lie educated. The working class has a right to he represented on any hoard 
of education. That is the point- I think tlie Wisconsin plan is a very good one. 

Now, tlie vocational feature; I-just wish to nuke myself understood on that. 

The question of leaching hoys or girls trades can hardly tie considered any 
more in this age. The inventions have abolished, to a great extent, the highly 
skilled trade. They are no longer necessary ns they were HO years ago. We 
to-day are parts of machines anil not skilled workers—jacks-of-all-trades—as 
tlie times 00 years ago required. 

Well, I think a school should he conducted along these lines. They should 
get the best out of every child that is in him, Society should always aim to do 
that. When the child is ready to eider into vocalmna! training, the instructor 
should watch that child to see what it. is best adapted for. Bet it meet among 
the chemistry department—I won't say for how long a time; experience would 
determine that—and in the electrical department, among the machinists, the 
building trades, the department of civil engineering, and ill time you will find 
that I he child will attach itself to one particular branch that it takes to—that 
it is naturally adapted for. And when that discovery is made, then the etiild 
should he encouraged along Hint particular line. 

I believe that almost all of us are adapted to some particular line more 
than we are to others. If society could discover—for instance, we find many 
men for whom at tlie time of their birth their parents decided what they were 
going to be. They would say, “ John is going to he a preacher and Will is going 
to make a lawyer." And I have met preachers that might have made good hod- 
carriers and I have met lawyers that might, have made good shoemakers, and 
1 have known hod carriers that were real fair as artists and poets. It Is a fact. 
And I have met many mechanics that only worked at the trade for a living, 
not because they liked it. They never were made skilled men. Their hearts 
were elsewhere. 1 am an example of that. I wanted to he a blacksmith. I was 
a natural-born blacksmith. Working iu metal comes as natural to me as drink¬ 
ing water. I came from a family of Ironworkers and blacksmiths. When I was 
a hoy 8 years old I made a set of quoits—a very perfect Job. You can not even 
to-day find any signs where tlie weld was made. I am very proud of Unit job, 
made when I was only 8 years old. 1 never had any trouble to learn black- 
smithing, and the tempering of steel came naturally. But when 1 went to learn 
a trade I found no opportunity at blacksmithing, anil went iu and learned to 
be a machinist; but it lias always boon a hard job, though I did it fairly well. 
But I would have made a better blacksmith than n machinist. 

And so with anyone; their natural capabilities should he considered along 

Mr.* Busier. Do you think it is safe to leave a child to pick and choose? 
Do you think that children may not take advantage of such a situation and just 
keep dabbling at this and dabbling at that? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh. there may be some that will do that; yes; hut- 

Mr. Busier. What I am trying to get at is don’t you think there ought to he 
some direction by some one who understands children and understands their 
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adaptability for certain things, and that they should be consulted rather than 
I heir preference? 

Mr. Mauiilr. 1 just mentioned that; the director should make a note of the 
child’s natural inclination and then encourage it along that line. 

Commissioner Lennon (presiding temporarily). Mr. Delano, have you any 
questions? 

Commissioner Delano. No. 

Commissioner Lennon. Or you, Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O'Connell. Doing outside of that question for a second ami 
asking jou a more general question, as the president of the State Federation of 
Labor jou are naturally in touch with the industrial situation in Pennsylvania 
generally. Therefore >ou should he in a position to say something of what 
your experience has brought to you in the minds of the working people of 
I Vnn.\v 1\ a nia. 

This law creating this commission provides that it shall seek to discover the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest and recommend to Congress some 
remedial legislation for such industrial unrest. What, in your opinion, is the 
real <ause for industrial unrest? What should tins commission recommend to 
Congress? 

Mr. M \\ ell, 1 will answer, first, what, in my opinion. I consider the real 

cause tor industrial unrest and then I will tell you what I think you should 
recommend to Congress. 

Commissioner <>'< onneil. Yes; of course, fust, we must have a cause. 

Mr. Mai reii. Now, it the commission wdi hear with me for only about time 
minutes-1 believe I can answer it. 1 want, lirst- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). First, if jou will, speak a little 
louue’x 

Mi. Maurer. Ob, I can speak loud enough. I just did not want to speak too loud. 

The workers of the world, l may say—this unrest is not just with America; 
it is world-wide. Thcv realize the gicat changes that have taken place in 
society m the hut century. A century ago, when the means of production wore 
primitive, crude, when we produced things b> hand—m other words, why, the 
people, with that method of pi eduction, crude as it was, lived. I believe, and 
seemed to prosper; and republics and monan hies gievv and lt‘11 and came up 
again, and so change went on alter change, until about a century ago, with the 
discover;, of steam and tin* knowledge as to how to apply it With that came 
one industrial revolution alter another, groat changes, inventions of all Kinds, 
until to-da.v by pulling levers anil pushing buttons we can produce in a few 
hours what it requirt'd months to bung about a cc nturj ago. 

Just look at the naans ot transportation. When we look at the wonderful 
changes wrought along that lin' and m connection with communication and 
production m eveiv line. Now, with all that multiplied production, we lind that 
people are ju'M living and that is all. And 1 dale say that thousands are not 
even living. I attribute mostly every suicide to a case where living is impos¬ 
sible. While ll is recorded that ill-health was the cause, the fact is that most 
of the poor people aie sick because they can not ahold to get the proper atten¬ 
tion, and it is due, in a great measure, to the poisonous concoctions injected 
into our food. 

Now, in this lust century, while we still, as a working class, live from hand to 
mouth, and some not even that, 1 am safe in saying, gentlemen, that we have in 
1‘eniisv Ivania thousands, tens of thousands, of men to-day working to pay for 
what thej consumed six months ago; others, three months ago; and some will 
never catch up. It is impossible. They are going hack further and further. 

Ami this in spite of the fact that we are producing such an abundance, more 
than we ever did before in the history of the world; that nature has been gen¬ 
erous; this year we tin* going to have the bumper crop of wheat w ithin the his¬ 
tory of our country, ami, while all this is going on, we are also developing mil¬ 
lionaires at a rate that is something astounding, and those men, not only mil¬ 
lionaires, hut now reputed to he billionaires. We have Rockefeller, whose in¬ 
come from the Standard Oil Do. alone, according to the papers, is reputed to be 
$50,000,000 a year. I saw it in the paper yesterday. 

There is the trouble—the frightful, outrageous, and criminal exploitation of 
labor by a favored few in society. It is a system, the present system that can, 
rt master can say to-day, “ I close my mill down,” and many of them are saying it. 

We have an industrial depression at the present time. Now, what does that 
mean? Here is the worker. His capital is his labor. That is his capital. 
Here is the employer; his capital is his factory. 
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There lire two kinds of capital. The worker can not apply his capital unless 
lie lias the rlgdit to use the other fellow’s tools, the factory. Now, 1ns capital 
stands here at the mercy of the other fellow’s capital, and when this other man 
says, “ My factory closes down,” he has a right because that Is his capital, under 
the present law, our form of government. Hut what about the other fellow's 
capital (hat he destroys—makes useless? Tim oilier man, in order (o live, must 
work, list 1 his capital, create wealth, and if he can not do that he can not live. 

So. really, you see the condition is (his: That the (lovernmenl. all Govern¬ 
ment's, in fact, they will protect, this private capital of the employer, lml ignore 
till- private capital of the employee. And, in fact, it is insult upon injury, be¬ 
cause this unfortunate worker is forced into idleness, and Ibis same (lovernment 
that falls to see that he has a chance to apply his labor, that same Government 
will persecute and prosecute tins 1 mforlu 113 .fr simply because lie was toned into 
idleness as a vagrant, and the result is that lit' is thou taken, in main Slates, 
and put in chain gangs and used to build roads, and into our log penitentianes to 
work, for no other cause than because the State failed to protect lie private 
property. 

Commissioner O'Conneki.. Now the remedy;!? 

Mr. M winm. That is tic■ eomlilion, ami that is w Iiy the unrest. ’1 lie harder 
till' worker works die poorer he gets, lie sees that lie is dispossessed lie and 
Ins class, who create everything, have nothing; and, on the other hand, the class 
wild creates nothing lane everything. That is tlm unrest, lie can not live; lie 
is denied a right to elo out his existence; and they arc going to iigln. 

Commissioner (i’('o\xui.n. Now the remedy? 

Sir. MAViu.ii. The only remedy [here is—you can patch up (he present order, 
'suit le me n, all volt like : there is only one remedy Hint is going to ho lasting, and 
that is the social ovv nerslnp of the means winch mankind is dependent upon 
for its existence. 1 don’t mean—I know Hus mat si like some ol pm very 
peculiar ; you say thill is soi mlism. I don i care w iia t you end 1 1 ; 1 1 is a tail 
that you can -you can give it any name you like. \ on are earning In it wav 
rapidly. It does not imply the public ownership of all lunate property. 

Private property harms .no, tlm pnvule ownership of il . hut the menus by 

which I live, wlmn some one owns 'Imt, then iieowns me 1 am a slate in that 
parti As a class, to live you must work To work w mud have the privilege 
t„ use another man’s property, and then we , an only wm k at I lie terms Ilia! (ho 


!>tln '• man dirtjito^ 

(.’(»TitilljSfsM>lH'r 0( ONM.I.L. 


And \<>u would haw* tin* Statu l«d\i 


of production? 

Mr. V. AMU’-n. T don't want State ownership exaeth ; no. sir. 

Commissioner O'CoxVta.i.. I mean (lovernmenl ownership. 

Mr Mvi-itn: 1 waul thesori.il ownership and drniorrahe manag'emens.- 
Commissioner OVonnki l. When I say State, T mean the people 
Mr. Mai ur.it. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Conmu n. You would have Ihe I. pin own Hie means. 

Mr Jlyria.it. Tlftims that they depend upon .for production: yes sir. 
Commissioner (»’( ’onni.i.i.. You will agree, 1 believe, that that would take 

lirohablv some time to bring about? . 

Mr. M u lint- Well, I don’t know. You me ewduting into it very rapidly now. 
Aeting Chairman Wlixstock. You mean Hint you want ihe Male, ol <hi 
people, to own all the maeliinery of production and distribution. 

Mr Myuitt.it. I certainly do. , . , , 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is socialism, ol course, pure and Minph • 

All- Jlyuiu.it. Pure, hut not simple. , , . 

Aeting Chairnmu Wkinstock. Well, 11 Is simple enough to understand it 
Commissioner O’Connkm.. As 1 understand you. you have no half-way station 
proposition at all. Dm want to go to the ... the bleu, or not at a . 

CommiVs'S warns to get a,.-! do not 

speak for all (he commission, hut I speak for myself at least mi. I ‘^ink 

*>^1 I wtudd he injavor^d --'nemlmg - ajhadny of^al, the ^.nh^thnt 

means'otdistribution and production. Have you anyth.ng in mind that this 
commission could recommend to he done liimiediaklj . 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner O'Connell. Give us that. 

Mr. M a uit eh. I am a great believer in making conditions as good for the 
worker as 1 can. I want every inch for my class I can get, as long as I can 
get it honorably; because every time we gain an inch the other side loses an 
inch. 

1 think the minimum wage is one of the tilings you should recommend. 

Commissioner O’Connell. For all working people or for women and children? 

Mr. Maukek. Well, our union men favor the minimum wage, a law for the 
minimum wage, a ml not for the union men, because- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). I am not speaking of union men. 

Mr. Maukek. I just wish to state, because we get. that without a law. That 
is why we have the union, the minimum wage. Jiut we find it very difficult 
to organize women and children. They don't even get enough to pay dues in 
an organization and support one, and that is why the union lias been favorable 
to and working for a minimum wage. Mr. Wood yesterday in Ins evidence 
1 oared that a minimum wage would injure the incompetent worker. Now it 
is just like the employing class They all look upon the minimum as the maxi¬ 
mum. Now, the minimum is exactly what the name implies, a minimum, and 
the minimum is intended for the incompetent, for the unfortunate unskilled 
worker. The higher skilled, the employer always says lie would like to pay a 
man what he is worth. Why, there is his chance, let him go to it. But the 
minimum, the unions have a minimum. We have a minimum. But as long as 
I belong to the union 1 really never receive the minimum. I always happened 
to get more than the minimum. But we have a minimum which says, “No 
less shall be paid.” We don’t say, “No more.” And so 1 think your commis¬ 
sion could do really a very tine work by recommending and tr,\ing to bring 
about a minimum, and when 1 say a minimum 1 don't mean a living minimum. 
I believe all of us lace the fact that with all the great wealth we are creating 
that we are entitled even under this system to a great deal more than an 
existence. They say a living wage. I don’t want any living wage. I want a 
wage that will enable me to secure some of the greatest things in life. Why, 
that is all the beasts of burden expect, Is enough to live. 11 I hat is all society 
expects to get, it had better die and go out of existence. I want each child, or 
each woman, each worker, to have a wage sullieiently high that they can enjoy 
some of the grander things of life—music, a good book, recreation, the opera 
or drama. That is life. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Well, 1 think any sensible person who speaks of a 
living wage speaks of it with that phase in view. 

Mr. Mai. hick. I hojie so. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I don’t think anybody speaks of simply llie matter 
of a sufficient sum to exist. 

Mr. Maukek. Well, l have read and I have met some men who said, “I 
believe in a living wage.” 

Commissioner O'Connell. You think that would be one of the things; do 
you think the question of limiting the hours of labor might be another? 

Mr. Maukek. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connkli. And that children should not bo employed until 
after they reach a certain age? 

Mr. Maukek. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that females should not be employed under 
certain conditions and longer than certain hours and should not be employed 
nights? 

Mr. Maukek. Yes. I also believe that there are certain lines of industry 
that women should be excluded from entirely. I don't think women should be 
allowed to work in tobacco factories. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The State should take absolute and complete anil 
sufficient control of things to see that factories are properly protected and 
machinery is properly guarded and that life and limb is safely protected? 

Mr. Maukek. By nil means; yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And that a proper and sufficient inspection should 
be provided by the State to see that proper sanitation prevails, as you iirst 
spoke of, not only to cure the disease but to kill the thing that caused the 
disease, and so on? 

Mr. Maukek. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Those things that can 1m* reached immediately? 
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Mr. Maurer. That would he line; yes, indeed. I favor all of them. In 
fact, I think the commission could do itself proud if it could bring such a 
condition about. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Maurer, you spoke of the children being taught 
in the schools the materialistic records of history, and jet j»u talk as an 
idealist. 

Mr. Mauber. In what way? 

Commissioner Lennon. Isn’t it a faet that it lias been the ideal characters 
of history that have had the most to do with the evolution upward of human 
society? Take the Carpenter of Nazareth and Socrates, and all down through 
the line. It is not the material deeds of those men that had the effect uj>on 
society; it is their ideals, isn’t it? 

Mr. Maurer. It is the material conditions that develop the ideal i*t, and not 
the idealists that deselop the material conditions. 

Commissioner Lennon. It is not the idealist that develops the material 
conditions? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh, no, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, then I am off. 

Mr. Maurer. It is the material conditions that determine man’s acts that 
have their influence in our lives. It is material conditions that determine our 
great wars, our great battles. It is material conditions right down in Mexico 
now. I>o you call that idealism down there? 

Commissioner Lennon Yes; idealism is hack of all <>f it. 

Mr. Maurer It is mateiialism, every hit of it ; simply a conflict between tlu* 
great interests and the common people who base been robbed of their laud 
and the right to live. That is the fact. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; but it is the ideals that give some men the 


courage to make I lie tight. 

Mr. Maurer. Well, I generally notice the idealists very seldom do the fight¬ 
ing; il is always the poor devil who does the lighting. 

Commissioner Lennon. I understand your idea. Well, in the State oi Penn¬ 
sylvania as to the employment of children here indicates that the textile 
industry lends all others in tl'“ number of children employed. Have you as 
jet any information brought about through your position or previous expori- 
eiu-e showing the ultimate outcome of the entrance of these children Into the 
toiile industry? I>o they make a success of life, or do they not? 

Mr Maurer. Well. I will tell you. In the first place, when you put a child 
into industry you find this: it stunts its mental development ; mental develop¬ 
ment seems to stop, in the textile industry in particular. It is not as had as it 
had been formerly, but it used to be extraordinarily serious because of the 
imt that these children inhaled into the lungs, and developed weak lungs, 
and it has really wrought great hardship on the parent later on providing 
for and looking after these' poor invalids. We lake our rate of tuberculosis in 
this State; it is something appalling. To-day, however, some of the more 
modern or later built factories are better—not as had as they used to be. Me 
are learn In*' now to get fresh air in, and the blower systems taking the lint, 
and so on, out. But even in the best-managed factory I don't believe the State 
should risk the hie of a single one of its children or the good health of any one 
of its children until it has had a chance to develop a good physique, good 
lungs, with some light and fresh air, and then, of course, the State lias done 
its duty in so far as if can do its duty. , 

Take the tobacco industry. I was on a Stale hearing a few weeks ago in 
Philadelphia of the State commission, and the question came up of girls and 
women working in tobacco. 1 unfortunately was not very well versed in the 
conditions that were before us, but I went home and commenced to make 
researches on the subject, and here is what I discovered. Hus is from a high 
medical authority: That women, whether girls or grown women, should not 
at anv time in their lives lie employed around nicotine. It unfits them for 
motherhood. I stand irmly to-day to prove thnt. Now, since we have dis¬ 
covered that, 1 think it is the State's duly to step m and say that no more 
In the future shall women he employed to work around nicotine. And I think, 
therefore that there are many trades that women should he encouraged to 
learn and develop and work at, and others that we should not allow even 
women or sometimes hoys unless able-bodied ami healthy men, to do it. 

Commissioner Ijsnnon. Well, I take it that your answer signifies that there 
is a handicap to children making successful use of their lives because of their 
early entrance into the textile industry in the State of Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. Maurkr. Vos; I think that. 

(’ommissioner Lennon. Well, what, in your opinion, should be the object of 
vocational training for such children in order that the opportunities to make 
their lives successful shall be better? How can we apply vocational training to 
the children, bo>s and girls, who go into the textile Industry in Pennsylvania so 
as 1o make their opportunity better? 

Mr. Maurkr. Well, for the present the only way I could see out of it to help 
those that are now there, no matter what the age, 18 or 10, I think the State 
law should tie so changed as to make it compulsory on the part of the employer 
and the employee to go a certain number of hours each day or certain number of 
days in each week, as the case might be, to a vocational school, and this should 
be done at the expense of the employer. That will then help to develop the 
intellect of the child and make it a better citizen to society as a whole in the 
future. 

Commissioner la. won. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Wklnskwk. Mr. Maurer, I can’t resist the temptation to say 
that 1 remarked to my fellow Commissioner O’Connell just now that you 
Impressed me as being a very superior type of the intelligent, high-minded labor 
represent a ti\e, and 1 propose to take advantage of this opportunity to get the 
benefit of your opinion and judgment to help guide this commission m dealing 
with a peculiar phase of the labor problem that has boon forcibly brought to my 
notice tins morning through the means of a communication which for your 
infoimntion 1 will read. 1 shall not give the name of the writer, because he 
may not care to have it made public. 

Mr. M Yes. 

Commissioner Wmnstock. I can only say that he represents a very large 
industry here. | Beading* | “We respect >ou \er\ much for what you are 
tiwing to do, but we belie\e you have the wrong idea when >ou say, ‘ The union 
loaders will slop making mistakes when you and 1 as employers do.’ As an 
illustration kindly read the inclosed clipping taken from Hie Philadelphia Press 
ol June 2d, 11)11. Wo believe the union leaders to be capable of this and oven 
much worse. We are speaking from experience.” This is the clipping. It is 
brief, and T will read it. 

Mr. Maurer. Is that that Chicago affair? 

Acting Chairman \\ einm’ocj:. Yes. | Heading : 1 

“Cihcauo, June 2.7. 

“As the first stop in his announced inteniion of sending some ‘blackmailing 
union buNinc-s agents to jail ' John .1. McLueghlin, <ontra<lor and politician, 
held a conference witli James II. Wilkerson, Cnited Stall's district attorney, 
here to-day. McLaughlin said he had paid .82,000 blackmail under threat of 
having strike's called on him. He declared that George Hammond, business 
agent for the oxca\alors’ union, who was killed \estonla.\ by Patrick Oignan, 
a contractor, was one of Hie men he bad in mind. 

“ Oignan was exasperated beyond restraint by blackmail which threatened 
his ruin, MtLaughliu told the district attorney. 

“In the last >oar I paid them $2,500 for the prhilege of doing business, said 
McLaughlin. Last Thursday they demanded .$5,000 more. I had suffered too 
much in the bookmakers’ strike, and I made up my mind that I was through. 
I told them to get out. 

“ Yesterday I went out to my plant and found they had called a strike on me. 
Hammond was the man, and I asked him what was the matter. ‘You know 
mighty well what is the matter,' lie said. ‘ Kick in with the dough; you are no 
fool.’ Then I exploded. The contractors are not the heaviest sufferers, had ns 
the situation is. The honest workman gets the worst of it. He is on strike 
most of the time and generally doesn’t know' what it is about.” 

Now, there is a phase of the labor problem that is serious, and a way ought 
to be found to deal with It. We should he very glad indeed if we could devise 
some means or some recommendation whereby cases of this kind might be 
minimized. Perhaps you can suggest ways and means of doing that? 

Mr. Maurer. I don’t really see how that can he avoided until the intelligence 
of the rank and tile is improved. There are many people who join unions and 
pay dues, not because they understand a thing about it, but because in some 
eases it is fashionable; some places they must in order to work—closed shops— 
while others, of course, they join because they are in sympathy with the idea, 
and the great majority are those kind. But then they don’t attend to their 
business. They pay men to do their work and seldom know what is going on 
until the#$ is some great question arises, like a strike, increase of wages, reduc- 
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tion of hours, or something like that, and then (hoy come and are guided in 
their expressions of opinions by those whom they lmd in active harness in the 
business. That is pretty much true now of the old school. 1 have heard a 
great deal about that in my time. I have hoard a great deal about it in my 
time where they held up contractors. I could not prove a case. But that is 
the kind of labor leaders we call labor fakers, labor skates, crooks. If the case 
in Chicago is a true one, I do hope I hey get the proof on it and send them up 
for a good length of time. In my mind those men are an injury \itally more 
harmful to the working class than Mr. Post, of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
or anybody else ever dared he. 1 would rather deal with an open enemy any 
time than with one in my organization. .Tust what >ou can do I don’t sec other 
than recommend that they he handled the same as blackmailers or any other 
flass of criminals and that they gel the full limit of the law. If 1 was on the 
bench and such a creature came before me, 1 would sentence him for just about 
f>0 years beyond his lifetime. I consider them really, in my mind, the man 
who would betray his class is to me a wot so criminal than a murdered. T can 
excuse a murderer some time hut 1 can not excuse a man who is taking money 
from the workers and then betraying them. 

A* ting Chairman Wkinktihk. Let me ask, Mr. Maurer, in speaking as jou 
are, are you representing simply your own sentiments, or do you think that 
jou are reilecting the sentiment of the rank and tile ol organized labor': 

Mr. Mwiuai. I think i am reflecting the sentiment of the rank and hie of 
organized labor. 

Acting Chairman Weex stock. Then how do >oij explain the peculiar phenome¬ 
non that when Sam Parks, who was an avowed grader, come out of jail he 
was made the marshal of a Labor l>ay parade and greeted as a greal hoto? 

Mr. Mvl’p.ku. Well, the New York movement and the Chicago movement and 
the Frisco movement are tailenders. if you will pardon me- 

A<*ting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, we deserve it all right. 

Mr. M acker. Are pait of the tail end of the old movement. vVe have men in 
this State who are of the old school, and it is iml fair to judge the whole labor 
movement by the shortcomings of some renegades in it. When you speak of 
Parks, why, he. of course, was held up as a iuait.\r; just the same as most any 
other great question; the great mass are poorl.\ informed, as a rub* And then 
again, the fact that he may have boon made marshal —\ don’t know the details, 
but 1 is easy to do it if a committee like himself in control of the demonstra¬ 
tion hist simply sa.\s so and the rank and file may parade along and won’t 
oven know who is up front. But T would not think for a minute of frying to 
leave the impression that the rank and (ih* at this age bus any sentiment at all 
lor micIi people. There are, however, conditions when men we know have been 
pei seen ted and, we believe, innocent, and sometimes even though we believe 
they are guilty, we believe Iheir guilt was justified and'we will tight for them. 

Acting Chairman Weunstock. Is this true, Mr. 'Maurer, that- w bile on the 
one hand organized labor in its published statements tales the ground that it 
stands up for law and order and that it is opposed to violence in labor (roubles; 
that when members of organized labor commit violence organized labor, as a 
rule, stands behind thorn on tin* ground that they committed tins violence in the 
interest of labor and, therefore, right or wrong, labor must stand behind them? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes; T think that is rigid, too. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And you think that organized labor should 
stand behind members that commit violence? 

Mr. Maurer. By all means in a class conflict. Bet me fake, tor instance, 
Colorado, that terrible massacre there. When our men took up guns and fought, 
do you mean to tell me that we are not justified in going to the highest court 
of the land to defend those men who took up flic guns and fought the military 
there? 

Acting Chairman Wet x stock. Well, it seems to me that would depend Mr. 
Maurer, whether that was offensive or defensive. A man is surely justified in 
resorting to violence to defend himself, but to my mind as long as we have the 
ballot and as long as we have in many States the initiative and referendum 
and recall, no man is justified in violating the law except defensively. 

Mr. Maurer. Pardon me, but unfortunately in Colorado and Michigan and 
West Virginia the law was being violated by the employing class every day 
and the State holding aloof, nothing doing. We appealed to the State and we 
appealed to the Government and we appealed to the local authorities for pro¬ 
tection. No protection. They just kept on slaughtering our people and locking 
us up by the hundreds, and then as a final climax in Colorado they came dovvn 
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ami riddled this tented city to pieces and burned it up and smothered the 
women and children and still the State holding aloof. I>o you want to tell me 
our people were not on the defensive? 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. How about the McNamaras? Were they on 
the defensive? 

Mr. Maurer. The McNamaras? They were victims of your own system, my 
dear sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. I will refuse to sit as a commissioner if there is any 
more applause or any interference by anyone in the room with the work of 
the commission, and the sergeant at arms, so far as I am concerned, will eject 
anyone that is guilty again of such infraction. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Proceed, Mr. Maurer. 

Mr. Maurer. The McNamaras did not believe in the ballot, using unity at the 
ballot, because they were individualists, the very thing that our institutions 
teach. They are victims of the prevailing order. If you can do this thing your¬ 
self, individualism. And they tried to make with their organizations conditions 
bearable for these men who go up on our skyscrapers and risk their lives and 
walk out on little channel irons. I don’t know whether you people realize what 
that work means, hut I do. I was a rigger in my day, and I know what it 
means, and I know what it is to lose your nerve. I lost mine and I never got 
it hade again. I could not walk over a plank 15 feet off the ground to-day 
without getting nervous, and there was a time I went any height and did not 
nni'd it. Once you have one had scare you very often lose your nerve and 
never get it back. Railroaders do that. And every once in a while one drops. 
Almost every skyscraper you have got lias paid its toll. Wanamaker’s—I don’t 
know how many wore killed there, hut 1 saw several killed one day when I 
was watching it. The McNamaras wore in conllict at ail times and trying to 
get living conditions for these men, and at all sides they were hampered. They 
would not think of recommending unity at the ballot box to bring about a 
better condition, because their whole training was different; they were indi¬ 
vidualists, and force was used against them and they came back with force. 
If what they confess is true, if they confess to truths, which I sometimes doubt, 
but if they confess to truths they simply use the weapons as individualists in 
their own way of conceiving a class war, which was proper to use. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Would you justify their methods? 

Mr. Maurer. No. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You are not in sympathy with them’ 

Mr. Maurer. No. It brings you nothing. It w r as deliberate, you know. It 
wasn’t any class conflict; it was a plan. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. It was offensive rather than defensive? 

Mr. Maurer. Oh, yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, it is quite plain, Mr. Maurer, that you 
and 1 agree that any man is justified in resorting to violence defensively? 

Mr. Mather. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. But do you believe that men are justified in 
this country, with a free ballot, in resorting to violence offensively? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes; but I wish to have that qualified. My life is my all, as a 
worker. I want to live. Like all animals that tight for their lives, we are no 
different from the rest, from that point of view. When I find a system slowly 
but surely sapping that life away from me and my family, and I am going 
down and down, if 1 don’t know of a better way, I am going to fight then. And 
no telling where I will strike. You take your assassins, they are victims of 
their training, individualists. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Does that preachment that you have just now 
given, doesn’t that place you in the ranks of the I. W. W.? That is exactly 
their doctrine. 

Mr. Maurer. No. I believe in industrialism. I did that many years before 
you heard of the I. W. W., but I don’t believe in the doctrine of the I. W. W„ 
but I do believe that the individualist is the product of the present order. It 
is here. The champions of the present order are responsible for it, and they 
have got to pay the price. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You are not in sympathy, then, with the 
I. W. W. methods? 

Mr. Maurer. No. I wish to l>e qualified ; T am in sympathy with their phi¬ 
losophy. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. But not with their methods? 

u 
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Mr. Maubeb. Not with their methods of acquiring their ends that they aim at. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yet they say just exactly what you have just 
said, Mr. Maurer. 

Mr. Maubeb. In what way? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They claim they are rohbed of the opportunity 
of getting the things in life they feel that the men ought to get; that the 1mllot 
is too slow. 

Mr. Maurer. I don't say the ballot is too slow. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They do. 

Mr. Mauueb. They do, but I don't. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And they want direct action. Your method 
would he direct action. 

Mr. Marker. Oh, no. I hope I have not made myself understood thal way. 
1 am showing you what creates that sentiment, not mine. Why yon have that 
element to contend with. I may have said “I” merely to illustrate. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. MAunitit. That is the psychology of it. The fact that life is here and, 
having as men will, he will die before he will starve, lie will strike hack and 
you call never tell where he will strike or who lie will strike. I have more 
sympathy for the man who strikes hack than for the fellow he strikes at. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When He is striking hack, he is doing it defen¬ 
sively. We are not talking about defensive violence; we are talking about 
offensive violence. What 1 want to get at is (Ids; As to whether you, represent¬ 
ing organized labor, justify the resort to violence offensively? 

Mr. Mauuek. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do not? 

Mr. Maurer. Oil, no. 

Commissioner Lennon. I would like to ask a question? How long have you 
been a trade-unionist. Mr. Maurer? 

Mr. MArKi.it. Thirty-four years 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you ever known of a doctrine of violence, or a 
doctrine setting aside of law as advocated in the unions of the country where 


you have been? 

Mr Mm kkh. There is no labor organization that 1 am acquainted with that 
does 'not advocate lawful, peaceful, orderly methods of procedure. 1 have never 
hern connected with a strike in my life, and I have been in many strikes, that 
we tint not always advocate order, peace, keep our men home, keep them oil the 
streets and even when a picket was insulted by the police and lured thugs, 
our men have time and again gone down in their own blood Without raising a 


hand in defense. 

That, you know, is about the record here. 


Commissioner Lennon. Isn't it true. Mr. Maurer, that the net of, we will 
='iv Sam Parks or the men that this Hem refers to, as having taken place in 
Chi'cago, isn't it true that those are the acts of individuals? that is not the 
trade-union action? 

Mr. Maukkb. That is true; yes. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. The acts of the union. 

OommlssUjner^L ennon. You might just ns well charge it to the Presbyterians 
or Methodists, if they happened to belong to that church, as to <lunge it to 


the unions? 

Mr. Maurer. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Busier. Tr. is not the outcome of unionism. 
Mr. Maurer. Oh, no. 

Mr. Busier. It is individual action? 

Mr. Maurer. Individual action. 


Acting 1 clu'irimin' V’kt'nstock- Thank you very much, Mr. Maurer 
Mr Maurer I just wish, if you will allow me-I made a note of something 
here yesterday Mr. Wood laid stress upon the child-labor legislation defeated 

ftiet^hardly any•^nd^thirt we°hu<T failed*faHtako'mSvmltlw 
of'the'propoHe'naw. ^tSK^why we still had the old law, and that the 
nronoswl IftW wtis better tliilfl Uig olit OUG. 

I lust w sh to have you understand that. The bill, as amende, in the senate, 
if It lmd ten at least a shadow better than the present child-labor law we 
certainly wouM have accepted it. But it was amended, not only once or twice. 
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but perhaps seven or eight times, and each time it looked like a crazy patch- 
work when it came out. He says that there were five amendments, and there 
were five important amendments; but there were lines and names and words, 
and so on, changed here and there so that we finally decided, after carefully 
examining both the old and the proposed amended one, that if we accepted it, 
the children would be in worse plight than what they were under the old; and 
that was the reason why we requested our friends in the legislature to see that 
we did not got the new one. 

Acting Chairman Whin stock. Thank you very much. 

31 r. Bt t mek. Mr. Fra zee. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN C FRAZEE. 

Mr. Bpsier. You may stale your name, Mr. Frazee. 

Mr. Fit \ zee. John O. Frazee. 

Mr. TP sIV k. And please give ns your occupation. 

M»\ Fr\zee. Director of vocational education and guidance. 

Mr. Btasif/k. What schools, in jour judgment, Mr. Frazee, should he estab¬ 
lished to give vocational training to children before entering industry? 

Mr. Fit.\zi:i:. The most important school is the elementary school itself. 
There are a number of divisions of elementary schools which should he sepa¬ 
rately spoken of in this connection. There is a school for the normal pupil, 
the pupil of average ability ; there is the school for the child who is classified 
as a special pupil, one having some defect mental or otherwise. There is a 
school for the hoy who by some is called the “hand-minded” pupil. The boy 
who is apparently bright enough, hut to sit and study with hooks all day is 
an impossibility to him, and when lie has gotten up to the ago of 14 and is 
permitted by law to go to work, he oftentimes is not yet beyond the fourth 
grade in the school. 

Now. for the first class of hoys, the normal average hoy, T wish to say that 
our elementary schools, as a whole, are appointed to fulfill Ids need, but the 
organize!ion of the elementary school at the present time is one which is of a 
nature which was supplementary to the larger outside experience that a hoy 
got HO or To years ago, when the economic and social fabric of his neighbor¬ 
hood was simpler than you find in Philadelphia. 

1 want to emphasize that the classroom instruction that the hoy got 50 or 
100 years ago was an instruction supplemental to the experience and the 
knowledge that he gained in the onhdde world. Consequently, as a first 
means of supplying vocational training, or a state of mind, or an understand¬ 
ing in the hoy and in the girl, we need to insert a something into our ele¬ 
mentary schools as a whole which will take the place of this large element of 
outside experience and knowledge that was gained by the hoy of 50 or 100 years 
ago, when conditions were simpler than they are now. These are, to my 
mind, the ve»\v foundations of vocational training. 

Mr. BrsnsK. And that is something his vocational training ought to supply. 

Mr. Fa vzfi: By all means Immediately. Vocational training involves more 
than the training of the hands. It is the growth of an appreciative knowl¬ 
edge of what the world of work means. It is the growdh of a feeling of re¬ 
sponsibility, the lack of which causes the common criticism that our boys 
to-day are not the hoys that we had 25 years ago. If they arc not, it is 
because they lane not been given Ihe chance. 

Mr. Brs i etc. What vocational training would you suggest should be pro¬ 
vided for children between the ages of 14 and 1G years, and who are now at 
the present time employed-In Industry? 

Mr. Frazee. There are some types of vocational education for children be¬ 
tween 14 and 16 who are employed in industry which, perhaps, would not 
lx* necessary if we had organized our elementary educational facilities as T 
have attempted to outline in answer to your previous question. A large 
amount of the education provided for children in industry between 14 and 10 
is at the present time of an academic nature. I can think of schools over the 
country when* continuation education is being applied where the average 
grade of achievement is between five and six—the fifth and sixth grades. 

Mr. Buster. Now, Mr. Frazee- 

Mr. Frazee (interrupting). Now\ just a moment. As a consequence, until 
we shall have reorganized our vocational schools so as to do better by the 
boy w ho is, as I said, “ hand-minded,” and so as to have given him more in 
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liis six or eight years of schooling, one of the tjpes of vocational training 
that must be provided for the child between 14 and 1G in industry is merely 
of an academic nature, and it is of a vocational type. It may be classed as 
vocational training, because for a person to be vocationally efficient lie must 
have the trained mind. 

In the second case, until we have been able in our elementary schools to 
provide for this acquaintanceship on the child’s part with wlrnt the work of 
tlie world means, we must pro\ ide in these part-time or continuation schools 
upon which 1 am speaking something of that nature there. 

The third and permanent t>po of vocational training for this period, 1o my 
mind, is that which is of a secondary and supplemental nature to the trade 
technique itself. 

You have a boy in some industry; he is acquiring the technique of that 
industry. There are certain supplemental considerations which the public 
schools must give. And in this connection I wish to put myself on record as 
tavoring nothing but day instruction for pupils employed between the ages of 
14 and 10. 

Mr. Busier. Do you believe that should be compulsory? 

Mr. 1'u a zee. I think at this time the creation of laws of the compulsory 
nature is unwise. 

Mr. Busier. Wh\ ? 

Mr. Fa a zee. We will he plunging oursehes into the v.mking out of a system 
of education more rapidly than we are just died in doing. 1 say this with the 
explanation that should he made here, that to my mind the hope of vocational 
(duration lies in tiie revising of our present educational system. 11 is a tio- 
mendous job; and to have educational training begin when the ho> leaves 
school at the legal employment age is merely attempting to repair a tiling 
which has been only partially executed, only partially done j*i school. <’nil- 
sequent ly, to have eninpuNory education laws of tin' kind tlui> >ou speak of 
now’ pushes the issue, to mv mind, so rapidly that it is impossible for us to 
nlequitely re\ive our educational system, as a whole, to meet the demands that 
are made. As soon as we are able to meet these demands, ] think 1 should 
answer your question in the affirm,dive. 

Mr. Ill’s ikk. A\ ell. it is a ease, then, of the constituted school authorities not 
being able to cope with the situation, but the principle of compulsory edm alien, 
\ on t 5 ink, is all right ? 

Mr. Frazer. The principle of compulsory education in time, T think, is all 
right. I would not say that it was a matter of the constituted school authori¬ 
ties not being able to cope with the situation. It is a matter of our ad Misting 
our methods and means to a situation which has developed veiy rapidly, and 
too rapid an adjustment will be a premature tiling. It is belter to go a little 
more slowly and to go certain than t<> be in large error. 

Mr. Busier. Then your idea is that while these (luhlren at present ought to 
ha\e some sort of education, they must sutler for the link of it until such time 
as this scheme can he worked out properly—slowly hut surely? 

Mr. Fuazee. Well, when I say “slowly but surely,” I am not thinking of 20 or 
?,0 years ahead; I am thinking only a few years ahead. I think if laws ot this 
kind wore passed at this moment the damage, perhaps, would he greater than 
the good. T know a large city in the United States in whhli laws of tins kind 
exist, and in that city the provisions as jo* nre inadequate. 1 refer to (’love- 
land, Ohio. 

Mr. Busier. Have you studied the situation in Milwaukee, where at one 
tell swoop- 

Mr. Frazer (interrupting). I know Mr. Cooley \or\ intimately. 

Mr. Busier. What do you think of Milwaukee's sxstoin? 

Mr. Fiiazee. The system of continuation edmation in Milwaukee is one of the 
best in the United States. Mr. Cooley is a man of remarkable ability, and 
there, I will say again, a large amount of the work that is being done is of an 
academic nature. I have gone through Air. Cooley’s school with him and have 
talked to his individual pupils and individual teachers, and a large amount of 
the work that is being done in that continuation school is work that should 
have been done in the elementary school. 

Mr. Busier. T think it is divided half and half, but wouldn’t that he a good 
thing for the children in industry in Pennsylvania if such a thing were done 
right now? 

Mr. Frazer. It would, by all means. 

Mr. Busier. And immediately, as it was done in Wisconsin? 
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Mr. Fhazre. It would, by all means, be a fine thing if it were done at the 
present tune; and it, should lie done until we cun accomplish it In the ele¬ 
mentary schools themselves, which, I think, is the final proper solution of the 
question. 

Mr. IlitMiKK. What do you think about having a board to work in harmony 
with the present constituted school authority, or to have a board constituted at 
such a time when you have the law that you want, which board shall include 
employers and employees in industry to have an equal voice with the school 
mil horitics in the control of these vocational schools? 

Mr. Fkazee. I must answer that in this way: That since it is in the ele¬ 
mentary schools that the beginnings of all tins vocational training must tie 
made, and since it is lhero that our strength ns an educational system lies, since 
there we have children five days in the week, all the time, every week, until 
the time they are 14 or Hi years of age, and since in the continuation schools 
we take them at 14 or 15 or Id years of age and have them for only a half day, 
or at most a day a week, for instruction, Unit the problem or chances of accom¬ 
plishing what we want to accomplish arc so much greater in the elementary 
schools themselves (lint I can not countenance, in my own mind, tile chance of 
losing tliis opportunity to the elementary schools by the creation of a sep¬ 
arate hoard. 

I am in favor of (lie unit system of administration for the reason I have 
sta I ed. 

Mr. Busier. Don't you think, if there is going to lie vocational guidance anil 
vocational studv, that the people who arc to lie ultimately most affected ought 
to have a hand in the administration of that, or some directing hand, rather, in 
preparing the children (or tiiar. held? 

Mr. Fkazee. I think that employers and labor should cooperate in the very 
closest way, not only in our \iicabiyinul education hut witli all educational 
activity; for, if all our activity is a vocational activity throughout the entire 
school, ns 1 hold that it should he, there should lie tin' closest relation between 
labor and em.vloyors with reference to the schools; and 1 think it will be better 
accomplished in itself than by a separate board of administration. 

Mr. Busier. Well, do you think or are you in favor of representation on the 
boards; that is. carrying an equal voice with the members now who are con¬ 
cerned with tlie purely academic services? 

Mr. Fkazee. Stale that question again, please. 

Mr. Busier. What I am trying to gel at is this; Do you think that the rep¬ 
resentatives of lalior and tlio representatives of employers should have equal 
representation on their boards with these who devote themselves more purely 
to the academic studies of the schools? 

Mr. Frazer. I think th.it tile vocational, that even ilie academic side of the 
school itself, is largely of n vocational nature. There are so few of us who do 
not get ill tile same vocation. I think for that reason that there can not he a 
division of the kind that you speak of. I think that (lie Inhering element, the 
employing clement, are the only two elements which can constitute our admin¬ 
istrative hoard. 

Mr. Busier. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Anything, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. You mean by the hand-minded boy or girl, (hose 
who express their mentality through use by their hands? Is that wliat you 
mean? 

Mr. I 1 '!: iz ee. I mean by the hand-minded child the child who can think about 
arithmetic better when he is thinking around some material object. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. And then your idea is to so make the primary 
schools that they can get the very best out of those children as well us the 
others ? 

Mr. Fr.azee. By all means. 

Commissioner Lennon. Now. take the school board of the city of Philadel¬ 
phia—I don’t know who they are and I don’t know a tiling about them— 
wouldn’t it he a wise tiling for the citizenship of Philadelphia, when Hie school 
hoard is elected or appointed to give representation to the labor people on the 
school board as well us employers and the highly educated people? 

Mr. Fit a zee. I think that since the public-school system is a public enterprise 
that ttie public should be represented, and with that I answer your question In 
the allirmative. 

Commissioner Lennon. You know something of the work of Prof. Snyder, in 
Cinclmijyi, I suppose? 
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Mr. Fbazee. Yes. ,, 

Corn miss ion or Lennon. Do you believe Unit tlie professor is doing some prac¬ 
tical work in that city? 

Mr. Fiiazkk. Prof. Snyder’s work is with university students. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Fkazke. I think that he is doing a type of work which I would like to 
recommend as a type of work for all children below 18 years of age. It seems 
to me that try as we will in the schools we can only gi\e a partial vision to 
Ihe child of what the work of the world does mean. I would like myself to see, 
in time, provisions which would make it possible for half a day of time to be 
spent in school and half time to be sj>ent at work for those who desire, be¬ 
tween 34 and 18, but that no child below 18 years of age should spend* his 
entire time at work; and if, under those circumstances, the proper care finan¬ 
cially of a child were involved, I think it would be incumbent upon the State 
to provide that care. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock, Thank you very much, Mr. Frazee. 

Mr. Fkazke. Is that all? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That is all. 

Mr. 1>lts iKic. I will call Mr. King. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. MILLARD B. KING. 

Mr. Busier. Mr. King, will you state your name in full? 

Mr. Kino. Millard B. King. 

Mr. Bfsiek. Mr King, you are director of- 

Mr. Kino. Expert assistant of industrial education, having direct supervi¬ 
sion of industrial and home-making education. 

Mr. Bitsiek. What schools are provided for in the vocational-education law 
in this city? 

Mr. Kino. Three types of school provided for in the law of 1913: The all-day, 
part-time or continuation, and the evening. Those three schools may be 
given in three different forms—agricultural education, industrial education, 
and home-making education. 

M»* Busier. How far lias the work advanced in those established schools? 

Mr Kino. Owing to the fact that the law now—money was not available until 
last August— it was impossible for the school district to generally introduce 
this form of work. In spite of that fact, at the present time we have, since 
August 3, 3913, 21 school districts, and 17 dliferent counties have already 
qualilled for State aid by establishing various types of those schools. 

Mr. IUtsiek. Twenty-one- 

Mr. King. Twenty-one school districts in 17 different counties. 

Mr. Busier, liow many districts are there in this State? 

Mr. Kino. About 10,000. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Ton thousand? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. Twenty-one have made application? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir; that is, they have qualified. At the present time we find 
that this coming year at least 30 counties will be reached by this law, that 
meaning 13 additional counties this coming year. Of course, that does not 
include development in the evening-school work, largely in the day-school work. 
At the present time we have five day agricultural schools, four day home- 
making schools, one cooperative, termed, fashioned after the plan of Dr. Sny¬ 
der’s school, or the Fitchburg plan. We have 12 evening industrial schools 
and 9 evening home-making schools, now caring for 2,500 men and women. 

Mr. Bitsiek. Two thousand live hundred? 

Mr. Ktng. Two thousand five hundred in the past year. 

The agricultural schools have enrolled a total of about 90 boys. The home- 
making schools run about 75 girls, and in the cooperative or part-time plan of 
the city of York 125 hoys are now enrolled in that course. 

Mr. Btjstek. Are any of those hoys in industry? 

Mr. King. At York they spend half time in school and half time in Industry, 
being apportioned between the various manufacturing concerns throughout the 
city. At least the machinist trade is being handled, pattern making, tinning, 
and plumbing. 
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Mr. T>rsiF.s. ^Tn the absence of any compulsory feature, how do you get the 
hoys lnt<f those schools? 

Mr.* Kino. 1 might say this, that as far as the night schools have gone we 
June worked largely upon the question with the night schools—I don’t believe 
it is feasible or wise to ask.any boy under the age of 1(1 to allend a night 
school, r believe that by requiring the hoy to attend between the ages of 14 
and 10 yob are depriving him of what is his legitimate play and rest hour, and 
the Information which he acquires at night is not commensurate with the 
amount of energy expended in attending that school, and 1 do not believe that 
the continuation school—I believe that the continuation school must eventually 
bc» t made compulsory* T think that the right ought to he asserted, that the 
(hildrcn until tlfe age of 14, at leasl, are wards of the State, and whether they 
work or not depends upon the altitude of the State. 

Mr. llrhTKK. You mean until JO? 

Mr. Kivu. Until 10; >os. sir. And 1 do think that when that law Is put 
through, and it ought to he put through in Pennsyhania this coming session, 
asserting iheir rigid to say that, at the end of each year, taking all the districts 
of the industrial edits, eitios of over 5,0tK). they should all operate compulsory 
industrial schools. 1 do not fool so much the' question of working out the 
expense as the question of tinaneing it through some of the districts, and if it 
were put through this >rar it would bo a question of two or throe years of 
winking at if hoi ore we would gel any practical results. But I do think that in 
that iiiw there ought to he a pio\Nion made that the districts that feel they can 
take can' of the problem let them take cure of it at once, and -for those that 
ran not wait until (he expiration of three or four or five jours for them. That 
gi\os them all a chance to get in financial shape. 

Mr. Ill sikk. Then your idea of Ihe present law would he that any district 
can adopt this law' and make it compulsory at once? 

Mr K:\o. Yes, sii : hat all districts of a certain class, at the end of throe 
or the jears, must furnish compulsory continuation schools. Those schools 
to bo of two types, the genernl-impnnoniont school, which seeks to extend the 
general Knowledge of the child, and what might be termed the industrial 
school, and the school which socks to give the child related information con¬ 
cerning industry in which lie is employed. At the same time I think it should 
bo provided that all bojs who ar<* not working in the industries should be 
compelled to remain in school until 1(5. 

Mr. Hi' sikk. That ought to go with it’ 

Mr. Kino. I think so; yes. sir. Personally I do not believe It is possible to 
give training for any speeihc job under the age of 10. T do not believe you 
ran give if ellicientlv; and that until the period between It and 10 ii ought to 
he de\ofed largely 1o a period of trjing or finding, on the part of the boy, so 
tlial ho would be able to ha\r a grasp ot three or four, say, of the industries 
in the community and find out in just what particular line of work he would 
he best adapted 1o, and then take that up and train him as best you can for 
that particular industry or occupation. 

Mr. Brsihic. What schools ha\o you established so far for providing for that 
kind of instruction in tbo mining district? 

Mr. Kino. We ha\o at the present time a series of evening schools in the 
mining industry. The men who are employed during the day in the mining 
industry are admitted to those schools. Usually schools of instruction in tin* 
mining, ventilation, surveying, and so forth, was being given while the schools 
were in session, the school aim being to enable the men being employed in 
the mining industry to increase their technical knowledge of that industry so 
as to assist them in getting Iheir mine papers. The past year tin* men en¬ 
rolled entered the examination for their State papers. In Shnmokin of the mine 
men taking the mine foreman’s examination for mine foreman certificates, 8 
passed, and the remainder of the men, some 27, passed for the assistant mining 
foreman certificate. 

I June not received tin* returns for the Nanticoke district. I will say that 
I have very reliable information that the examination of this past year for 
State papers was made more difficult, because of the evening schools being in 
operation, than ever before. And the men passed successfully. They are 
very much interested, and I want to see it go on. Wo hope next year—in fact, 
tins year wc not only gave some work in mining, hut for motor running, mule 
drivers, etc. But when you realize that the mining industry, composed of 
the least classified jobs inside—that is, from the top of the shaft to the face— 
and 50 Russified jobs from the top of the shaft to the breaker, you realize 
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that it Is rather a complicated problem to handle, and we have been hoftng. 
to be able to get at a scientific basis, if there is any such thing, ft) the mining 
industry. Until we do reach that, we do not believe we will get much further 
than we are at the present time. ‘ 

Commissioner Lennon. Is there any age limit where the admission of work¬ 
ing miners enter the school? Suppose a man of 50 wanted it. 

Mr. King. If he so desires, tie may come in. As a matter of«fact, we had 
some 05 enrolled, and they were having a very enjoyable time. 

Commissioner Lennon. Learn fairly well? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir; ttiey did, for this reason: That the subjects Which they 
were studying in the school were directly related to their day’s employment, 
and they could see some use in it. and all in the terms of the occujmtlon they 
were familiar with. I had an amusing experience with a-man of 50. Ho was 
dealing with cows and sheep, and I asked him whether lie enjoyed it. and lie 
said, “Do you know I don't know whether 1 am going to have anything to do 
with cows and sheep; I would like to know how to figure the number of rails 
necessary to lay a length of track 1,000 feet from the gangway to the face.” 
We tried to give them what they need. With that in view, we find the men are 
much interested in it. We had 1.010 men. hoys, and women enrolled in Shitnio- 
kin, in the Slmmokin district, 780 in the Nunticuke and Waumpa districts. 

Mr. Busier. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. Mr. Delano, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Dki.ano. Mr. King, how long have you been in tills vocational 
work ? 

Mr. Kino. Two years. 

Commissioner Dki.ano. Whore did you get your training? The dilliculty 
seems to lie, in this vocational Work, it is coming with such a rate that it is 
difficult to get the teachers. 

Mr. King. First of all, by the work in the sawmills; I have 1 worked in the 
brick yards. T have worked about the mines, 1 have worked on concrete con¬ 
struction work, on railroad construction work; I have jay trade as a cabinet or 
furniture worker, and graduated as engineer from the Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, and then went into the teaching end of it for three and u half years, so as 
to know some of the school problerrc 

Acting Chairman Weinktock. That is all; thank you. 

Mr. Busier. I will call Mr. James S. limit. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. JAMES S. HIATT. 

Mr. Busier. Your name, please. 

Mr. Hiatt. James 8. Hiatt. 

Air. Busier. You are secretary of the Public Kducational Association of 
Philadelphia? 

Air. Hj vtt. Former secretary. 

Air. Busier. Former secretary? 

Air. IIiatt. Yes, sir. 

Air. Busier. Is that a voluntary association? 

Air. H tatt. Philanthropic organization; established for the last 30 years. 

Air. Busier. You have made a study of industrial education and study of 
the child in industry, have you? 

Mr. Hiatt. Yes; as secretary of that, organization we have made two different 
studies. A year ago, through 1 lie compulsory-education bureau, by adding two 
specific types of questions to the usual census, we found exactly the kind of 
work being done by the children between 14 and 1G years of age in Philadel¬ 
phia. 

I.ator we made a study of all of those attending the evening schools to find 
out the type of work thev were engaged in, the amount of schooling they laid 
had, the reason for their leaving school early (if they did leave school early), 
and the amount of wages they are getting at the present lime. 

Air. Busier. In what general groups of occupation are children distributed 
in the industries in Philadelphia? 

Air. Hiatt. We organized that two ways, sir. First, we found that 43 per 
cent of ail students, or boys and girls who should be students, between 14 and 
10 years in industry were in factories. That same thing bolds true of the per¬ 
son's attending our evening schools. There 51 per cent are in factories. Of the 
boys and girls between 14 and 1G years of age 20 per cent were in stores; 8 per 
cent were in offices; street trades, 1.5 per cent. Only 3 per cent were in skilled 
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trades or in anything that would lead to a skilled trade. That was out of 13,742 
boys and girls who were employed between 14 and 16 years of age. 

Mr. Busier'. I suppose It takes the figures to convince you of their need of 
Vocational education? 

Mr. Hiatt. No, sir. Another basis of that—statistics, if you wish it, have 
gone to the United States Census Division—taking trade and transportation as 
our basis, we find that 30 per cent are there employed—those who now attend 
our evening schools. Forty-seven per cent of those who attend our evening- 
schools are under 18. The rest are adults. The adults largely take English 
for foreigners. Only 31 per cent who now attend our evening schools take any 
vocational course of any kind. Most of them, particularly the adults, take 
English for foreigners. So that really our evening schools are not taking the 
problem of vocational training. Only 31 per cent, less than one-third, get any 
type of vocational training through our evening schools. In manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits, those who attend our evening schools, 59.4 per cent 
are there employed, either in building trades or in clay and stone, food products, 
leather goods, lumber, metal goods, and so forth, according to the census classi¬ 
fication. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Mr. Hiatt, Mr. Delano has just asked me a ques¬ 
tion. You say English for foreigners; what does that mean? 

Mr. Hiatt. We have, of course, a great many immigrants in Philadelphia. 
They are employed during the day. One of the particular developments we 
have here in our evening schools in Philadelphia—and we have about 16.000 
enrolled during the year—is the organization of classes for foreign-speaking 
immigrants, trying to teach them English. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There is no short cut about it? It would not he 
teaching foreigners English? 

Mr. Hiatt. It is a 1>pe of English, sir, that appeals to foreigners. It is made 
on the basis of translation rather than on the basis of grammar. 

Commissioner O’Connell. I see. 

Mr. Hivrr. The basis of conversation, so that they may learn English quickly. 

Commissioner O’Connell. It is a short cut, then? 

Mr. Hiatt. It is as short a cut as we can get for them. 

Commissioner O'Connell. I have convinced my friend that I am right 

Mr. lit att. It is not a matter of putting them through our ordinary English 
course. 

Mr. Bustcr. What proportion of the children leave school at the age of 14 
years; that is, the proportion? 

Mr. Hiatt. In Philadelphia in the last two years we have had rather an inter¬ 
esting situation on that. In 1912 there wore 25,405 children 11 years of age in 
the city. Only 75 per cent of those were in school. In 1913 we had approxi¬ 
mately the same number of children—a little larger number, 25,574—and only 
67 per cent of them were in school. A distinct loss. 

Put it in another way: Of the 14-year-olds in Philadelphia in 1912, 21 per 
cent were at work. In 1913, 30 5 per cent were at work. It is worse even for 
the 15-year-old; that is, in 1912, 37.8 per cent of the 15-year-olds in the city 
were at work and not in school. 

This year 51 j>er cent, according to our school census, of the 15-year-olds in 
the city of Philadelphia are out of school and at work. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. To what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Hiatt. It is very difficult to give any reason for that. Possibly hard 
times. Certainly, it means that our schools are not more attractive than they 
were before. A study of all the school attendance shows that there is only 
about 1 per cent less attendance in parochial, private, and public schools 
throughout the city at that age than there were last year. So the develop¬ 
ment is that of flooding away from our schools of our 14 and 15 year old boys 
and girls. They leave and go to work. 

Commissioner Lennon. At 16; I suppose a very small number continue 
after 16? 

Mr. Hiatt. To get at that in this way, Mr. Lennon, if you will. There are 
33,000 people in our first grade—there were last year. At the end of the sixth 
grade we had kept only 46 per cent. At the end of the eighth grade we had kept 
only 22 per cent. In the first year in the high school we had only 12 per cent 
of the number we had in the first grade of our school, and in the twelfth grade 
the last year in the high school we had only 3 per cent, and, of course, we 
graduated less than 3 per cent of the entire number in the first grade. That 
does not necessarily mean those who started lu the first grade at that time, 
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but who are to-day In the first grade. It is the vanishing point. Philadelphia 
is up against It with the school system on that problem. We must do something 
to meet it. 

Mr. Btjsiek. Bo you tldnk that industrial education is one of the remedies? 

Mr, Hiatt. I believe certainly that it is fur wiser to train a boy or girl to lie 
worth $8 a week than it is to create a minimum wage by law forcing them to 
be paid ifS a week. 

Commissioner O’C'onneu.. What do you mean by the vanishing point? 

Mr. IIiatt. I mean that if you look at our school system you will prior out. 
Your pyramid goes very rapidly to a point. 

Commissioner Iiei.ami. You mean tile hoys and girls stop going to sellout 
very quickly after tiie compulsory age limit lias been reached! 

Mr. Hiatt. They do. 

Mr. Busier. Wliat reorganizulion of the elementary schools should lie mails., 
according to your investigation ami study of tit? problem, to meet those con¬ 
ditions? 

Mr. Hiatt. May I answer one other question Unit conies up before Unit for 
just a moment, please? 

Mr. Busier. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hiatt. In regard to that point of the minimum wage, we have some 
figures which I believe the commission would he interesled in. As a matter 
of I act, 54 per cent of those attending our evening schools, who are employed 
ill the day, get less Ilian $s a week, of the men so employed, (>5 per cent get 
less than .$10 a week; and of Hie women and girls thus employed, 80 per cent 
gel less than .$10 per week. So that those who enter industry early are not 
paid by that industry, if you wish to take that up by different industries I 
cun give it to you. 

Mr. Busier. If you have got copies of I hose tables, will you leave them 
with US? 

Mr. IIiatt. I do not have them with me, 1ml I can furnish them for you. 

Mr. Busier. If you will, please. 

Commissioner Dei wo. What conclusion do you have for that—what con¬ 
clusion do you come to for that—if they were paid even a liltle more would 
that attract (limn away from the chool? 

Mr. i 1 1att. I don't knmv that that is true, sir. I believe the dilliculty is that 
our industries otter a high beginning wage, hut do not offer a strong develop- 
iiion [for instance, we found out Unit of the 11-ycar-old boys and girls at 
work they averaged $11 fid per week; hill of the 15-year-olds they averaged only 
$4.33. A year’s experience meant only an increase of 57 cents per week. Ho 
that they jump to their highest wage almost at first. The skilled trades were 
amongst’the lowest beginning wage that we have. 

Girls averaged $4.1ii per week, $4.20 per week, making a total average for 
all 14 and 10 year old boys and girls employed of $4 22, which, of course, is not 
worth till' loss that they have in their training. 

Mr. Busier. You seem to have Copious statistics there. Will you furnish 
the commission with copies of those? 

Mr. Hiatt. With pleasure. 

Mr. Busier. Going back to that question of wliat reorganization of (lie 
present elementary school system you would recommend. 

Mr. Hiatt, from tiie experience of the public educational association, in 
studying the vanishing point and the working children, we would say we ought, 
to have at least three changes; first, fur more sense training in our school 
system to-da.v than we have throughout; second, .somewhere in the course of 
study a chance for the hoys and girls to try out various lines of industry. Not 
merely with it for Job jumping when tiie hoys go into the work, but give him 
a chance at scientific job jumping under the school's care. In oilier words, 
instead of offering six years of academic training and then the seventh and 
eighth grades of review running round in a circle and getting nowhere, change 
the seventh grade so that instead of having academic training (here the boys 
mid girls in that year will have a change to sample industries—a discovery 
year’s work. Tiie eighth grade, then, would he prevocational, not training for 
vocation but giving the general elements and understanding of industry, so 
that the 85 per cent who go into industry will know what they are going into. 
Possibly embodying the hlgh-school continuance of ninth grade and adding that 
into a junior high-school group. 

Mr. Busier. What do you recommend along tiie lines of establishing purely 
vocational schools for children in industry? 
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Mr. Hiatt. I believe tlmt, from our experience, practically no school lias a 
right to try to give all the vocational training the child needs. The school can 
supplement with technical training, technical information, but the manipulative 
skill ought to be gained in industry itself. In other words, it is too expensive 
to create factories under our public ownership nnd call them schools. But we 
must create teaching institutions and let the children get tlielr practice In the 
factories and in the shops. 

Mr. Busier. I believe the ideas of the many men who advocate industrial 
education is that the child going out in industry should get his manual experi¬ 
ence in the factory, but that a school can teach him shop practice, for Instance, 
and the theoretical side of his industry, and can also continue part of the gen¬ 
eral education which ho or she ought to have to become a useful citizen. Is 
that your idea? 

Mr. Ill att. If I catch your question, sir, we are not making any attack on 
the old type of education, except that too much time is given to academic work. 
The child can get, if he is really living, working in life, get all the academic 
work in half the time that he now is giving on his full school course, lleyond 
that academic work he can get vocational training, technical experience, hut 
manipulative skill, that should be left for industry. 

Mr. Busier. Should there he legislation making this education compulsory 
upon children under a certain age? 

Mr. Ill m. Certainly so. Not necessarily at the present time. 

Mr. Busier. Why not? 

Mr. Hiatt. If a law should lie passed to-day, I believe that law should be so 
phrased that it would give cities an opportunity to create schools. For in¬ 
stance, we would have to, in 1’hllndclphia, create rooms and equipment for 
50,INH» children, we will say, at once, of a different type from what they have 
to-day. That would he an unworkable task. If, however, the law is so 
phrased as to give the cities involved an opportunity to prepare in the way that 
I lirector King spoke of, 1 believe, then, that we ought by all means to have 
compulsory attendance on vocational schools. 

Mr. Busier. Do you think that n proper control of these schools could be 
had by a board in which representatives of employers and employees are nsso- 
i Kited' with the constituted school nuthorilies, with, however, the particular 
purpose of looking after the vocational end of It? 

Mr, Hiatt. I do not. 

Mr. Busier. Why? 

Mr. Hiatt. I believe that Wisconsin, however far abend it may tie in some 
tilings, lias missed Hie point there. I believe lliat any dual control is wasteful. 
The one thing that I would like to stand for throughout is concentration, unit 
authority, hut it is absolutely necessary that In the schools, labor, and indus¬ 
try, the employer and tiie employee should be represented. I would like to 
suggest, as a possible solution which will get away from the dual control of 
Wisconsin, and yet get. the good that there is there, a law which will force 
representation on every school hoard in this State, from labor and from em¬ 
ployers; then if there lie vocational schools I believe that a subcommittee of 
the’united hoard, with those representatives on that committee, can lie charged 
with the duty of controlling and guiding the future of those vocational schools. 
You get. away from tlie wasteful overhead charges. We have tried the thing 
in playgrounds In Philadelphia. They wore not satisfied with the way the 
schools were working here. Therefore they created a State hoard of recrea¬ 
tion under the mayor. To-day wo find ourselves up against the proposition 
that playgrounds are being set clear away from our schools. A double over¬ 
head charge. It is to he hoped that the board of recreation will be absorbed 
into our school system so that there may be a unity. I believe the same tiling 
ought to he true in vocational training. 

Mr. Busier, [tight, along that line, do you believe that that power which 
grants certificates to children now to work, and that that department that ex¬ 
amines children going into industry, I believe you call it the State labor de¬ 
partment— 

Mr. Hiatt. I think so. 

Mr. Busier. Ho you think that their functions ought to lie brought under a 
board that lias to do with the vocational training of the children? 

Mr. Hiatt. This is our situation in Pennsylvania: We have here a group of 
children who are out of our schools, either sick or delinquent or Implied or 
escaping our hold entirely. To me those children, their units—the same chil¬ 
dren, sick or well, delinquent or normal, wo have a compulsory attendance de- 
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partment under the head whom you saw yesterday. We have a medical in¬ 
spection bureau under an entirely different head, in an entirely different office 
responsible not to his man nor to the school system, but to the department of 
chanties and health in the city. Then we have a juvenile court and probation 
officers in an entirely different part of the city, entirely different officers, differ” 
ent heads. No correlation. Then we have just established m Philadelphia a 
new vocational guidance bureau, under an entirely different man, with different 
aQ( l working on the same child. All working on the same child. 

Then we have a department of labor and industry at Harrisburg trying to 
help this same child, police them hack in the school out of industry. Then we 
have childrens aid societies, societies for the prevention of cruelly to children 
and a few others, including our own public education association.* Personally* 
] believe that that is all wasteful; that if we would take up the suggestion that 
was made here yesterday, of the establishment of a department of child rela¬ 
tions, which would have all live of those tasks before them, unify with one 
head so that every task that is performed upon a child Mho is not, normal and 
in school, or the child that is leaving school to go into industry, will he under 
one department, we would have the best system that it is possible to develop. 
I know of no place that it 1ms been done, but certainly the present system is 
wasteful. 


Mr. Busier. When you establish such a department, what standard should 
then 4 be? 

Mr. 11 tat r. I>y all means, for passing from school to industry, absolute 
physical health. Certainly, at least an educational standard of the iiftli grade, 
issuance of employment certificate not as in Pennsylvania to-day. We issue 
the certificate in Pennsylvania to-day to the child. That certificate is his 
property. He can do with it us any one can do with his own property. Often 
lie does buy and sell it. When the child gels a job, if he loses it in' Pennsyl¬ 
vania to-day, if he loses it. within two weeks after he has left school he can 
loaf the rest of the time because he owns a certificate. I believe the certificate 
should be issued not to the child but to the employer, and not until the em¬ 
ployer promises that child a job. In other words, the child must lx* kept 
cither at work or in school and not on our streets and in our alleys. 

Mr. Busier. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtocr. Have you any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Dktano. No; thank you. 

Amhig Chairman Weinsiock. Have jou any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. No. 

Acting Chairman Weinrtock. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. IIiatt. I have here the results of that lirsi investigation, if you would 
like to have that. 

Mr. Busier. Leave it with us, please. 

Mr. Hiatt. I also have a copy of the Showalter bill which was called to 
your attention. 

Commissioner Lf.nnon. Yes. We would like to have those. 

(The papers referred to were received and marked “Hiatt Exhibits 1 to 
22,” inclusive.) 

The exhibits referred to were submitted in printed form, and are as follows: 
Exhibits Nos. 1 to 5, blank forms for data concerning night-school students; 
exhibits Nos. 0 to 14, pamphlet entitled “The child, the School, and the Job,” 
by James S. Illatf, reprinted from the City Club Bulletin, December 27, 1012; 
exhibit No. 15, Pennsylvania house bill No. 055, by Mr. Showalter, session of 
1018; and exhibits Nos. 10 to 22, pamphlet entitled “ Vocational (Juidance—In¬ 
dustrial Training for the Worker, Not the Work,” by James S. IIiatt, reprinted 
from the Industrial Arts Magazine, April, 1011.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JOHN H. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Busier. State your name, please, in full. 

Mr. Phillips. John A. Phillips. 

Mr. Busier. What position do you occupy? 

Mr. Phillips. Chairman of the organization committee of the Philadelphia 
Typographical Union. 

Mr.' Busier. You have charge of some of the trade schools, have you? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Busier. That are now existing? 
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Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bus ikk. (Jive us the relation of the trade school instruction to trade 
standards. That is, how much value is there in a three or four years course 
in u trade school? And what credit to appenticeship ought to be allowed a 
child who graduates from such a trade school? 

Mr. Phillips. I want to say, in beginning, that representing the unions, we 
have no opportunity of making a scientific study of these subjects. What we 
know about them is what we have learned from actual contact with conditions 
in the industry and with the boys themselves. We take an entirely practical 
view of the matter and can not be expected to present anything of a theoreti¬ 
cal character. 

The trade school, bused on the idea of furnishing a complete course in any 
trade, is impracticable, principally for the reason that any system of education 
serving a purpose must he so ex I ended as to include everybody. And, in 
order to establish a sufficient number of trade schools properly equipped to 
take care of all of the children, the expense involved would be so great that 
it would overwhelm us. The handiwork of a trade must be laid under shop 
conditions. Tiiat would mean that a school that would be efficient in teach¬ 
ing a trade must be so equipped as to represent conditions equivalent to shop 
training. For that reason we believe that any money invested in mechanical 
equipment, with the idea of turning out a usable product is a w r aste of the 
public money. That is the province of proper instruction of the hoy, for the 
reason that invariably the time of the instructor is so occupied in looking after 
the product of the establishment that he is unable to watch the detail of the 
work so as to be able to properly instruct the boys. 

Now, I can not see any real difference between a trade school operating un¬ 
der those conditions than an ordinary mercantile establishment, which is be¬ 
ing manned by a lot of hoys. In other words, I can see very little difference 
between that system and the exploitation of child labor. 

We view that strictly from the effect of the thing ns we see it, and that is 
our conclusion in the matter. 

Statements have been made that this sort of school has produced a given 
number of graduates. Our knowledge of the situation is that, of the total 
number of boys who enter those schools, very, very few, if any, complete the 
course. The effect of that is to take in boys, and give them one, two, or three, 
or sometimes, and very, very rarely, four years of training. The hoys are 
turned out at the end of a single year, and frequently with the idea that they 
are so equipped as to go in and take a job in a factory or in an establishment 
operating in that line of business. The effect of that, of course, is that we are 
constantly confronted with a large class of boys who come in competition with 
the men who depend upon the industries as a means of Livelihood. And, in 
order to protect ourselves in that situation, hve find it necessary to establish 
auxiliary organiations to our unions, that these boys, together and individu¬ 
ally, to educate them not only along technical lines, but as to what rate of 
wages they should receive, and all that sort of thing. In other words, to pro¬ 
tect, as fully as we can, the interests of the men who are depending on that 
business for a livelihood. 

Mr. Busikk. That is to protect the men; what is it to do for the boy? 

Mr. Phillips. The boy is given probably better, more practical help than he 
receives in a trade school. I have here a description, a brief description of a 
system that Is in vogue in New York City. Continuation school operated by 
tiie Hudson Guild under the direct ion of a board of directors representing the 
Hudson Guild, the Printer’s League of America, the employers’ association, 
and the New York Typographical Union. It is based on the idea of continua¬ 
tion education. In this description the statement is made that all the experi¬ 
ence thus far had in the conduct of vocational schools goes to prove that they 
attain the maximum of usefulness when carried on as continuation schools, 
giving instruction supplemental to the knowledge gained in actual shop work. 

Mr. Busier. Is this the kind of school you advocate? 

Mr. Phillips. Absolutely. 

Mr. Busier. Explain your idea of how such a school should operate, or ex¬ 
plain this school if it is typical of your Ideas. 

Mr. Phillips. The way I see it, a great many boys leave school at about the 
age of 14. There are specific reasons for that condition, and I think fre¬ 
quently it is because they are so situated that they are compelled to set about 
earning their living. I believe that some regulation should be made that, un¬ 
less a boy is leaving school to continue in some other line of educational work, 
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provision should be made compulsory that he attend school, a part-time school, 
say in the afternoon, one afternoon a week, or whatever other arrangement 
may be wise and desirable from an educational standpoint. I believe that, 
while I am not in a position to criticize the thing really on account of my lack 
of knowledge of educational methods, I believe that our schools, elementary 
schools, should so arrange their studies as not to teach so many subjects, but 
rather to ground the boys in the elementary subjects. The training between 
die ages of 14 and 1G I believe should be, if anything, a grounding in the ele¬ 
mentary subjects, because, as I said before, it is a fair statemonl to say that 
a boy leaving school at the age of 14 expects to earn his living with his hands 
principally, and that consequently he needs the elementary subjects more than 
he does intellectual training, that is my opinion in the matter. 

The continuation school is open to some objection unless it is under the direc¬ 
tion of a cooperative commission. I mean some sort of a boss that represents 
the employees as well as the employers and the educators. For that reason it 
is only frequently made a training school for the larger establishments. With¬ 
out the compulsory feature, and without the representation of the employee on 
the board, the training school, it seems to me, must become a training of boys 
for two or three large concerns that happen to find it to their interest to see 
that a large number of boys are trained so that their workshops can be filled up, 
and in a measure so that they will be free from what they call labor trouble. 
1 think there is not any trouble in proving that statement, and I believe that in 
the statements made by Mr. King that there is a case in point. He stated that 
a vocational school was in operation in the city of York. I have a very strong 
Impression that the machinist of the department of that school is used prin¬ 
cipally for the purpose of supplying boys to the York Manufacturing Co., thus 
making it possible for them to resist the demands of the machinist union for 
better wages and decent working conditions. 

Mr. Bitstek. What is your idea about cooperative control, as outlined by Mr. 
Hiatt? That is, a representation by employers and employees made mandatory 
under the law on the board of education proper, and then have the vocational 
schools administered by a subcommittee of this board embracing those means? 

Mr. Du it.]. ms. Well, that is probably as close as we can get to tlie ideal ar¬ 
rangement at the present time. I, of course, would Insist that the representa¬ 
tives on the board, representatives of employees, should be members of the 
unions of the trade in which they are employed. The objection that exists there 
is the possibility of having a commission of that kind in name only. That you 
can s, s y you can employ a man on there because he happens to be a workman, 
but teat does not necessarily mean that he is in sympathy with the purpose of 
his appointment. That is the objection, that I don’t see how we could Insist 
that the State would employ or put union men on that board. We have not 
reached that stage yet. The other seems to be about as far as we can go at 
the present time. 

Mr. Bttriktc. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman Wei n stock. Arc there any other questions, Mr. Delano? 

Mr. Phillips. I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Bvsikk. You can make such statement as you wish. 

Mr. Phillips. I would like to state, a plan that T referred to, this Hudson 
Guild plan. This is the type of plan that you have been speaking about. The 
three-cornered direction and till that sort of thing. And they who attend this 
school are granted one-half day each week from their regular working time by 
tlie employer, and in return for that time they agree to attend one evening 
session each week. That means that the boy goes to school one afternoon ami 
one evening during each week. 

The employment of a boy as an apprentice is regulated by an agreement be¬ 
tween the union, one of the parlies, and the employers, one of the parties, and 
specifies Just what branches of the trade in which the boy shall work during 
the various years of his apprenticeship. It also regulates the rate of wages the 
boy shall receive. It provides for probational periods after the boy is placed 
In the workshop, and at the end of that time a responsible committee examines 
the boy to see whether or not he shall be allowed to continue in that employ¬ 
ment, or whether lie will be better off in some other line of work. 

I want to mention here, in answer to the statement frequently made by 
representatives of the employers, that the unions seek to withhold technical 
training, and place embargoes on apprenticeship, and all that sort of business; 
we have In operation, as a part of the work of our international union, a cor¬ 
respondence course of supplemental education. This course is operated uuder a 
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Commission provided for by our organization, and Is taught by experts who were 
formerly in the employ of the Inland Printers’ Technical School, which was re¬ 
garded ns the very finest trade school in the printing industry. The course 
consists of 40 lessons and covers all of the elements entering into the printing 
trade. It takes in—I would like to read a page here, a brief description, If you 
do not object, because it would take too much time. It contains the meat of It. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Let him file It. 

Mr. JtusiKK. If you will tile that, copies will he furnished to the commission. 

(Three documents were filed and marked “Phillips Exhibits 1, 2, and 3.” 

The documents referred to, extracts from the Typographical Journal relat¬ 
ing to T. T. U. printing course, were submitted in printed form.) 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. I want to say we have 4 ,300 students enrolled at the 
present time. We every day see examples of the effectiveness of it In men 
securing better situations, with better increases of salary, etc. We are teaching 
our own people, and I think we are teaching them In a much better manner than 
any of the trade schools have been able to teach them up to the present time; 
and I think that one of the reasons for that Is a lack of sympathy on the part 
of the educator for Ihe hoy going into industry. I think the average teacher, if 
he thinks, concludes that a boy is not going to continue ill school and is going 
to go to work, either through his own choice or by force of circumstances, lie 
loses his interest in the boy. If we are going to do anything along educational 
lines we bine got to got a strong push from the side representing the industry 
or we will not accomplish anything. 

In Philadelphia we have not been able to do anything of that kind, of a co¬ 
operative character. I might state, by way of a coincidence, the trade school 
in printing was established in Philadelphia during liKHi. at which time there 
were 700 members of the typographical union on strike for the eight-hour day. 
There is absolutely no cooperation between the industry and the employers 
in the schools in our own line of trade. We endeavored, after having been unable 
to establish some sort, of connection, to use the Y. M. O. A. to establish this sort 
of a system. We were able to get the Y. M. 0. A. to limp out the course of 
study. We were willing to do our part, hut when we put it up to the employers 
they couldn’t see their way clear and we had to take the work up on our own 
account. We have been doing the host we can. Lectures have been given by 
expert printers, and in series; one lecture every two weeks of about an hour 
mid a half duration. This, in connection with some little home work, they tell 
us bus been of a great deal more profit to them In every way than the train¬ 
ing they receive In the trade schools. The supplemental work going on, being 
done by the Philadelphia Trade School referred to by Mr. Ash yesterday, has 
some merit because it is being done along the right lines, but it brings out the 
objection I Slated before, that unless it is compulsory it only reaches a certain 
class, and I believe a class in supplemental education in Philadelphia trade 
schools- 

Commissioner O'Connell (interrupting). In the printing trades, I under¬ 
stand that is one of the principal trades taught there, are they doing com¬ 
mercial work of any kind? 

Mr. Ptuijjrs. They are doing a great deal of work for the board of educa¬ 
tion. They are doing sutlieiont amount of work practically to keep the boys 
employed in mechanical operations with the result that very little time is 
devoted to teaching the principles of the trade or the academic work. 

Commissioner O'Connei.l. Do they take in any work outside of that which 
they do for the school hoard? 

Mr. Pmi.urs. I have an impression that they do some, hut I don’t know 
under what conditions. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Are there any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. I agree with you that the school can not teach the 
trade, but I would like to find out from you whether If a boy at the age of 34 
instead of going into industry, or at the age of 30 if that was the close of the 
school age, if instead of going into Industry he should go into a trade high 
school, whether two or three years In that trade high school might not properly 
shorten his apprenticeship in learning a traiie. 

Mr. Phillies. My opinion about that matter is that the trade school, me¬ 
chanically equipped. Is impracticable. The general proposition is Impracticable. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 agree with you on that. 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Y’ou do not think that what a hoy would learn in two 
or three years should count in any way, even six mouths to a year, in a four 
years’ apprenticeship, wo will say? 
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Mr. Phillips. Well, perhaps I do not clearly get the question. 

Commissioner Delano. The difficulty Is that many boys, for instance, learn¬ 
ing ft machinist trade, go into a shop and are kept doing one thing? 

Air. Phillips. Specialize. 

Commissioner Delano. Specialize. They never learn a trade thoroughly. 

Mr. Phillips. That is the purpose of our work, to avoid specialization in the 
industry. 

Commissioner Delano. Your suggestion is that you think that part-time work 
will do thorn some good, but you are unwilling or you do not believe that any 
trade school could shorten apprenticeship at all? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Or supplement it? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Phillips. I think it has been required by the industry. I want to say 
the reason we are opposed to specialization Is that because, if the boys are 
specialists, (lie opportunity for employment is limited; that if there doesn’t 
happen to be work for him in Hint particular specialty, then he is out of work. 

Commissioner Delano. The point I was trying to get at is just the reverse 
of that. I think if there was not some inducement for a lnd of 14 or 16 to 
go into a trade high school none of them would go. Ho must have some in¬ 
ducement. lie must have something in Hie way of shortening Ids course. 

Mr. Phillips. Well, the inducement is a very practical one, because it would 
conn' in the shape of increased wages. My idea isn’t so much to care for a 
hoy between the ages of 14 and 16. I think that should lie taken care of hy a 
compulsory system of education. But my purpose is rattier to suggest the idea 
of vocational training after the age of 16. Then the hoy finds his incentive 
in increased wages if ho becomes very adept in that particular craft. That is a 
very practical reward for ills effort. 

I want to suggest also in connection with that idea of a joint board that 
they Should he so equipped with statistics regarding the industries ns not to 
force a large number of boys into trades in which there Is no opportunity 
for earning a living. I believe one of our real objections to the handling of 
apprentice hoys is that they are frequently dragged Into an already over¬ 
crowded market. As a matter of fact, one of the great difficulties we hove to 
contend witli Is Hie oversupply of labor in the industry. I believe a better 
regulation of vocational direction and that sort of thing might assist ill that 
Situation and lead to constant employment. 

Commissioner O’Connell. There isn’t, any objection on the part of organized 
labor to belter equipping the hoy educationally, so that he might- 

Mr. Phillips (interrupting!. That is our purpose. It is not so much to make 
more tradesmen, but to make better tradesmen, more efficient tradesmen, so ns 
to reduce the cost of production so far as possible and incidentally to reward 
the worker better. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. This concludes the hearing on Industrial 
education. 

At 2 o’clock the hearings will lie taken up in connection with the industrial 
conditions and relations in the glass and pottery industries. 

The hearing stands adjourned. 

(At 12.30 o'clock a recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. in.) 
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Mr. Campbell. Yes; except one; there is one potter who is not a member 
of it. 

Prof. Barnett. One pottery working under the agreement that is a union pot¬ 
tery that is not in your association? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. They were formerly members, but went out for good 
reasons; hut they observe the rub's and regulations. 

Prof. Barnett. IIow long has your association been in existence, since the 
beginning of the agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; a little before that. We were in existence before that 
agreement. 

Prof. B\rnett. And you have been in existence throughout the agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. 15 \r nett. For what period of time is the agreement made? 

Mr. Campbell. Uusnlly for two years. We have what we call a conference 
in the fall, and at that conference, why, anything that the workingmen may 
want to bring up, or the manufacturers, is brought there, and, having been 
sent previously to each side, ns the ease may he, a month or two before, so 
that they can consider it, and at that conference we endeavor to adjust the 
matter for two years. In the meantime, any new article that is made, or any 
questions arising, why, are referred to the standing committee to be adjusted. 

Prof. IUrnett. Ho you regard the method of having the agreement auto¬ 
matically expire at the end of a period as preferable to the method of having 
an agreement indefinite in length and capable of being taken up on notice? 

Mr. Campbell. Why, I think so. Of course, we are all human, and some¬ 
times we get notions in our head, and it is just as well to have a time that 
we can talk them over and got them out, and have them settled in some way. 

Prof. Barnett. So that this agreement which is made, expires automatically 
oil a certain date? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, you might say that it does, but we have never altogether 
considered it that way, because if wo did not come to an agreement at that 
time, we passed a resolution to extend it until we did. 

Prof. Barnett. There have been times when yon have had to do that? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; once we had to do it. 

Prof. Barnett. Once you did not come to an agreement at the specified time? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. During the 10 or 12 years has there ever been any suspen¬ 
sion in the trade on account of the inability of the two sides to come to an 
agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. There never has been? 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. How are the members of the conference committee, which 
makes the group, appointed? 

Mr. Campbell. Why, each side appoints their own. The members of the 
sanitary potters’ association appoint their members, and I think the others elect 
theirs by vote. 

Prof. Buinktt. But on your side, is there any preliminary meeting of the 
entire association before the conference? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; we meet and have several meetings and go all over the 
questions asked by the representatives of the other side, and go over those we 
want to put up on our part. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you instruct your conferees? 

Mr. C \mpbell. Why, usually every potter is represented at this conference. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean, do you instruct the conferees who go to make the 
agreement- 

Mr. Campbell (interrupting). Yes, sir. 

prof. Barnett. Does the general meeting instruct the conferees that are to 
go to the conference as to what they shall do and what they shall not do? 

Mr. Campbell. No; the usual method is that practically one on each side 
does most of the talking, and we adjourn from time to time, and then among 
ourselves go over the whole question. 

Prof. Barnett. These conferees, then, have full power? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. They do not have to refer back to the general conference? 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. How many conferees are there, usually? 
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Hr. Campbell. I say that pretty near every pottery in the business is rep¬ 
resented. 

Prof. Babnett. Oh, at the conferences they are represented there, too? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir; but on some occasions we have acted by appointing 
a committee for certain things, and the committee, of course, has full power. 
They do not have to report back. Whatever agreement they enter into is 
satisfactory and is settled. 

Prof. Babnett. Now, during the period between these conferences, did I 
understand you to say there are six of that committee? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Babnett. What are those six? 

Mr. Campbell. Throe manufacturers, throe workmen, and one is chairman. 

Prof. Babnett. What is the work of that committee? 

Mr. Campbell. In case disputes arise at the potteries and they can not be 
settled among themselves, they are referred to tiiis standing committee. Any 
new article in the industry, the price for which can not be fixed at the plant, 
is sent to the standing committee for them to finally settle the matter. And 
they finally take up those questions, or sometimes a question of dispute in re¬ 
gard to the interpretation of the agreement might arise; and in a good many 
eases the conference does not settle ull of those questions, but they are re¬ 
ferred to the standing committee to be adjusted by them, and whatever action 
the standing committee takes is final. 

Prof. Babnett. What are the chief classes of questions that come up to your 
standing committee? 

Mi*. Campbell. You know, or perhaps you do not, blit you are getting pretty 
familiar with this line of business, that they make their goods from the kiln 
and not from the hand. In other words, if defects develop after firing these 
goods, if it is shown that it is the fault of the potter, lie has to make another 
piece for that. And the questions that most frequently come up to the stand¬ 
ing committee, are the questions as to whose fault it is as to certain defective 
articles. In other words, the responsibility for that, whether the manufac¬ 
turer is responsible for that in the tiring or whether the workman is responsible 
for it because of careless workmanship on his part. A good deal of our time 
is taken up in the settling of questions of that character. Of course, it Is 
to the interest of the workmen to narrow this liability to the very lowest 
point ; and, naturally, it is to the interest of the manufacturer to see that that 
is run done. Now, so far as this making good from the kiln is concerned, why, 
it is i «u*e in the principle—in wliut we save by the method—than the mere 
tact that we get a few pieces made over again. It makes the men more 
careful in making the work and we believe it results in better workmanship all 
around. 

Prof. Bvknett. Is this standing committee working satisfactorily? Do you 
find any tendency on the part of the local unions and tlie employers to send 
up subjects for consideration which they ought to settle among themselves? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, undoubtedly; there are a lot of questions that ought to 
be settled at the factory; but, naturally, if a man lias a right to appeal lie 
usually avails himself ot it. 

Prof. Bvbnett. So the number of appeals tends to increase? 

Mr. Campbell. Tends to increase. 

Prof. Babnett. Has this increased number of appeals tended to make the 
work of the standing committee at all burdensome? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, I should say a little so, yes; because we never intended 
that disputes over single pieces of ware, and things of that kind, should come 
up to the standing committee. Originally, that committee was to settle ques¬ 
tions of greater importance, and something that would be a rule for the trade 
at large. But it has gradually grown so that almost any dispute of any im¬ 
portance is sent up to the standing committee. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you, or have you, ever considered the adoption of any other 
method of settling these interpretation differences than that of having the 
whole standing committee pass upon them? Do you ever delegate them to a 
part of the committee? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; we frequently delegate them to one from each side, to 
go and settle the matter up; and, as a general proposition, that has worked out. 
But I think that we shall probably get an intermediary between the potter and 
the standing committee to take up these smaller questions and to settle them. 

Prof. Babnett. Have you thought at all about what kind of an intermediary 
would serve the purpose best? 
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Mr. Campbell. Well, it would bo a court built upon similar linos to those of 
the standing committee. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, just a committee of two people? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. You don’t feel that the questions would be of such a kind 
that there would be any place for an arbitrator or mediator? 

Mr. Campbell. We never had to lane an arbitrator or mediator. We just 
keep on talking about these subjects until we arrive at some conclusion. Some¬ 
times it takes a little while to do that, and a number of sessions; but we have 
generally found a way out of it. 

Prof. Barnett. And you think probably if you bad two people to settle it for 
you, they would be able to settle in the same way? 

Mr. Campbell. Oh, I think so. 

Prof. Barnett. Have there been any complaints about delay involved in set¬ 
tling these questions? 

Air. Campbell. Yes, sir. Naturally, everybody wants his matter settled right 
away. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you any rule about dating back the settlement? I 
mean. If a man is making a particular piece and the price of it goes up to the 
standing committee, I suppose the remuneration as to that would date buck. 

Mr. Campbell. Onto back to the date of the protest. 

Prof. Barnett. There are questions which come up to the standing commit¬ 
tee where there would he interpretations which it would not be possible to give 
recompense for in the May of back time if there is delay, are there not? 

Mr. Cvmpbkll. I don’t know of anyihing ihat would involve money- 

Prof. Barnett Untorrupling). Suppose a man, for example, were discharged. 
I don't know whether you have ihat in the pottery trade as a question—Mippose 
a man Mere discharged and he claims he Mas discharged because of his activity 
in the union. I>o you ever have causes of that sort? 

Mr. Campbell. Why, 1 don’t think my hu\e had many of those in recent 
years. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean, M'ould you give him remuneration for the back time 
if you found he had been discharged for that reason? 

Hr. Campbell. I don’t think we ever had a cast* of that kind. As n matter 
of fact, M’o have an agreement that we can discharge a man by giving tMO 
M'eeks’ notice, and be is to give us two weeks’ notice Mhen he leaves. That is 
due to the fact of the character of the work we are performing, and it seems to 
be a fair way of handling the subject. But if a man is discharged, and they 
think Mitliout reason, they can get it acted on at any lime and bring it to the 
committee. 

Prof. Barnett. But if they could not reach a conclusion at once, the man 
may he out of work for some time. 

Mr. Campbell. The question lias never been raided. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Has this delay ever led to delay in the settlement <‘f these 
minor dilliculties; that is, a difficulty under the agreement; has the delay ever 
led to a strike? 

Mr. Campbell. Not that I recall; no, sir. 

Prof. Bvrnett. You never have any strikes? 

Mr. Campbell. Why, once in a Mhile some of the men may quit at one pottery 
for two or three days. They may take the hit in their teeth, but they are or¬ 
dered hack to work, sind the matter is adjusted. 

Prof. Barnett. You have never had any cases in which the men have quit 
because they claimed there Mas delay in the standing committee in settling the 
matter? 

Mr. Campbell. I don’t know 7 what reason is always given for quitting; some¬ 
times one thing and sometimes another. Blit Me very seldom find much difficulty 
of that kind, and it is only a matter of a few days when the men are ordered 
hack to work by their organization; because, as I say, the very first principle in 
our arrangement is that we are to have no strikes or lockouts, and the officials of 
the unions recognize this and order them hack to work in a few days. 

Prof. Barnett. You have found that the organizations observe tills agree¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; we have found them to keep their agreements quite as 
well as the manufacturers do. 

Prof. Barnett. Is the association open to any manufacturer of sanitary pot¬ 
tery ware Mho wishes to join? 

jyir. Campbell. Yes, sir. 
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Prof. Barnett. And the only man who is not In it is the nmn who prefers to 
stay out? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; that observes the scale of prices and wages and terms. 

Prof. Babnktt. Yes; that is wlmt I mean. The only man who observes the 
union scale. Have you any method of disciplining the members of your asso¬ 
ciation, provided they do not observe tho terms of the agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. Why, we accept their resignation. 

Prof. Barnett. Have yon ever hail to accept the resignation of u member 
of the association for not living up to the terms of the agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. We had one easo; yes, sir. 

Prof. Baknett. Hoes that involve any disadvantage to the manufacture! ? 
In other words, is there any advantage to him to belong to your association? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, if he retires because of the fact that he is dissalKlied 
with some of the terms of the agreement, that would have some heartug 
on it. 

Prof. Barnett. So the advantage of the mnnufmlurcr is that you will look 
after him in his relations with— - 

Mr. Campbell (interrupting?. We treat him the same as the rest of is: we 
are all on the same level. If lie lias any grievance, lie can bring It up to the 
committee for adjustment. 

Prof. Barnett. And you will take it up with tlie union? 

Mr, Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Babnktt. Hoes the association have any other functions—a credit 
bureau or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Campbell. There is a credit bureau attached to It, although all the 
members of the association do not avail themselves of the credit.bureau. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you have any strike insurance—for example, these local 
strikes—if the men are out on a strike in any one place and lie is put to 
inconvenience, Would you pay him anything? 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Would you send him men? 

Mr. Campbell. We have never had to. As I say, we simply notify the oper¬ 
atives that these people are out in violation of their agreement, and request 
them to order them hack to their work, and they usually do it. 

Prof. Barnett. So you have no arrangements for turnislung men? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

1 rof. Barnett. No engagements witli people like the National Founders" 
Asset iatlon? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Ilow are your wages fixed -In piece rates or time rate? 

Mr. Campbell. Piecework. 

Prof. Barnett. Any restriction of the output? 

Mr. Campbell. Tito restriction of the output is put on by the operators 
themselves, and not by us. 

Prof. Barnett. What Is the restriction? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, they restrict them to so many pieces. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, a man makes so many pieces a day? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof Barnett. Did you agree to Unit in (lie agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. It is purely a union rule? 

Mr. Campbell. It is purely a union rule. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you approve of Unit restriction—do you think it is a good 
tiling? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, no, we don’t altogether, because, of course, there are 
times when the business is very brisk that we would like to have more goods 
made and do not get them made; hut I presume that they think it is for their 
good, so we have never raised much objection to it. 

Prof. Barnett. Are there any other rules of the union which concern you 
which you comply with without being injured more than by tills rule on the 
restriction of the output? How about apprentices—do you agree to that? 

Mr. Campbell. We agree to that. 

Prof. Barnett. Is there any other rule of the union outside of the internal 
regulations of the union which apply to your industry which are not agreed to 
in the agreement- 

Mr. Campbell (interrupting). They don’t occur to me at present. But I 
don't know what the union lias in its rules. 
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Prof. Barnett. You don’t know of any? 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Or recall any? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir; they undoubtedly have some rules and try to put 
them in effect, but as it is not agreed to by us, the matter is generally dropped. 

Prof. Barnett. The general principle or general understanding is that only 
those rules which you agreed to at the conference are to be enforced in the 
trade? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, the union does not reserve any right to enforce rules 
not agreed to? 

Mr. Campbell, No. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you a closed shop? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you know whether some of the men are nonunion men? 

Mr. Campbell. No; but if any, very few. The question has never been 
pressed. It is not mentioned in the agreement, but I presume most of the men 
are members of the National Brotherhood of Potters; but there are very few 
who are not. 

Prof. Barnett. Your members of your association have never been asked to 
discharge a man because he did not belong to the National Potters’ Association*' 

Mr. Campbell. No. 

Prof. Barnett. So that if it is a closed shop it is enforced entirely by the 
union? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Btjsiek. That is all, Mr. Wcinstock. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Delano, have >ou any questions? 

Commissioner Delano. Mr. Campbell, I wanted to ask you a few questions. 

How many employees are involved in your trades? 

Mr. Campbell. 1 should say in the neighborhood of 50,000, all told, every 
kind. 

Commissioner Delano. IIow many manufacturers? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, there are in the neighborhood of—I would say pot¬ 
teries. That would be the best term, because some invohe two or three-- 
about 20. 

Commissioner Delano. In the crafts are there many subdivisions to that 
craft, or is it all- 

Mr. C\mpbell (interrupting). Yes, sir; there are quite a few subdivisions. 

Commissioner Delano. But they all belong to one union? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir. They have their own locals, ns they call them. 

Commissioner Delano. As a matter of fact, how often does your committee 
have to meet to- 

Mr. Campbell (interrupting). Usually once a month. 

Commissioner Delano. Not oftenor than that? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. You mean one day- 

Mr. Campbell (interrupting). One night. For instance, we had a meeting 
last night that occupied throe hours. That would give you an idea. But we 
meet about once a month; sometimes oftenor, if a case of emergency arises. 

Commissioner Delano. This commission lias had considerable evidence before 
ii as to how committees of this kind should he constituted, some favoring a com¬ 
mittee with an odd man, who should act as umpire, and some favoring an equal 
numbered committee. I judge from your experience you prefer the even 
number? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, it seems to have worked out all right in our case. 
That is the only thing we can go by, is experience. 

Commissioner Delano. That is, you have been working under it 14 years? 
Is that right? 

Mr. Campbell. Fourteen years; yes. 

Commissioner Delano. And you have never had a serious deadlock? 

Mr. Campbell. No. sir. We have had numerous strikes that could not he 
decided right away, but we have ultimately found some solution of the problem. 

Commissioner Delano. As a matter of fact, do you think that an equal 
number on each side are more likely to try to work out an understanding 
than if there is an odd man they can shift the responsibility upon? 
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Mr. Campbell. Well, that, of course, depends a good deal on the character 
of the people who are composing the committee. An agreement of this kind 
depends upon the people- 

Commissioner I>klano. Personally? 

Mr. Campbell. The personal equation enters into it. 

Commissioner Delano. Have you been sitting on this committee the whole 
14 years? 

Mr. Campbell. I have been chairman of it all that time; yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. Well, has the committee changed in that lime much, 
or is it practically the same organization? 

Mr. Campbell. The manufacturers’ side of the committee has only changed 
three times. Otherwise it has remained the same. The workmen’s commit lee 
lias changed, because of change of me!hods of voting and-* 

Commissioner Delano (interrupting). The longer a man studies that class 
of work, the better results he gets out of it? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. The better he is qualified and the more readily he sees 
the other man’s point of view', too, in those discussions, as he gets more e\ 
perience. 

Commissioner Deiano. Mr. Campbell, has this agreement that you have had 
in effect had the effect of increasing wages or improving conditions in the 
trade? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Commissioner Delano, lias that been brought about by greater efficiency 
and improved methods, or has it been charged to the consumer in the price 
of the goods? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, I think the consumer is getting his goods, probably to¬ 
day as cheaply as he ever got them. I don’t think we have the loss in bring¬ 
ing the goods through that we used to have. 

Prof. Barnett. So there has been increased efficiency? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; and we make a better class of goods to-day than we e\er 
made, and I think we make them with less loss. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. Mr. O’Connell? 

Commissioner O’Connell. No. 

Acting Chairman Wei nstock. Have you any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. What would he the value of a single piece of pottery 
that would be appealed to your standing committee from a local kiln? 

Mr Campbell. As to that, you must remember- 

Commissioner Lennon. How much would the workman have involved? 

Mr. Campbell. It is not a mere matter of dollars and cents. He would 
have—it might run anywhere from a dollar to four dollars, or five; but It is 
not merely that; it Is usual that they claim there is more to be involved in 
it, and that things of this character should not be charged to them; and it 
Involves not only this piece but a good many others along with it. I don’t 
think there would he much trouble in settling the single piece, if just the ques¬ 
tion of a few dollars was involved in it; but the trouble Is in the discussion 
here comes the fact that It carries along with it others. Therefore, they prefer 
to have some stable body make a decision in the matter. 

Commissioner Lennon. Have the hours of labor been lessoned any during the 
period of this agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, the hours of labor for all the skilled men is supposed to 
be eight hours, but I think some of them do not work quite eight hours, because 
they are pieceworkers and privileged to leave when through. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I understood you to sa>, Mr. Campbell, that, 
those trade agreements have been in operation for 14 years? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, yes; 13 or 14 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What wore the conditions before the trade 
agreements were entered into? 

Mr. Campbell. We had some disastrous strikes lasting about five months 
The last one, however, was about at the time of the introduction of the Wilson 
bill, and the old method was to post a notice in the shops of a reduction, which, 
of course, always precipitated a strike, and at the time this bill was Introduced 
it £iit the tariff very materially, so we posted a notice of a sliding scale. We 
did not know what the reduction would he, hut we posted the notice accordingly, 
so when the bill went Into effect there was a strike at once, and it lasted about 
five months. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many members are there in your organi¬ 
zation? 
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Mr. Campbell. We have, of course—there is some of us representing a number 
of potteries; that is, there is only one or two—but X suppose in the organization 
as such there are about 14 members. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Fourteen members? 

Mr. Campbell. But they represent a good many potteries. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Those 14 members represent about how many 
workers ? 

Mr. Campbell. I should think they represent possibly somewhere between 
2,000 and 3.000, maybe more. 

Acting Chairman Weinslock. And what proportion of the entire industry in 
this part of the country does that membership represent? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, it represents practically all of them in this section of the 
country engaged in the manufacture of sanitary ware. Of course, we do not 
make dinner ware. There is a much larger number in that than in the sanitary. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. As a matter ot' choice, Mr. Campbell, which of 
the two conditions do you prefer—the conditions under which you have been op¬ 
erating for the 1 1 years, or the conditions prevailing prior to that? 

Mr. Campbell. I think the fact that we have continued 14 years this way 
speaks for itself. We prefer the conditions, rather than the chaotic conditions 
before. You must remember, in a pottery, one man like a dipper, who dips the 
glaze and puts the glaze on the work, may go out and hold a plant up two or 
three weeks, which has been the case bet ore. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Isn't it true, Mr. Campbell, that under the old 
conditions you, ns an employer, had much wider liberty than now; you were 
supreme and could dictate and determine any conditions without consulting 
labor; but now you are, in a measure, strait-jacketed, let me call it; you can 
not make a move without consulting labor, and to that degree you have given 
up a part of your liberty. Has the result justified you in giving up part of your 
liberty? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, of course, that statement of yours will have to be modi¬ 
fied n little. While you might be entirely independent, at the same time you 
were certainly in hot water a good portion of the time. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You had hot-water independence, was it? 

Mr. Campbell. You paid for your Independence. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Tt was a sort of liot-water independence? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes; that is quite correct. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. And you would rather give up pari of your 
liberty and conserve the rest than to have all liberty and have chaos? 

Mr. Campbell. Yes. I could give you one instance where a whole plant was 
held up four weeks, everybody, because the dipper and the foreman had some 
altercation, and the dipper referred to his union, and the dipper told the union 
to go to Hades. The result was that the man dropped his work and quit; and 
they could not get another dipper in his place, and the result was the plant was 
held up for three or four weeks. That is under the old method. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, there are some employers I have met, 
and you also have met, Mr. Campbell, doubtless, who take the ground that since 
they*furnish the work they ought to he the sole arbiters as to what that work 
is worth to them, that labor is not entitled to a voice in fixing the value of his 
labor. What would be your comment on such an attitude? 

Mr. Campbell. Well. I can only comment in this way, that at these con¬ 
ferences we have always had a court stenographer present to take down 
everything said, and I think that is one thing that lias contributed to the fact 
that*we have always had pretty good men on the committee. And one of them 
is now judge in New Jersey. Tie was a court stenographer for six years. He 
said that was one of the most interesting positions he ever occupied, and when 
he went on the bench it vs as the one thing he gave up with regret, because he 
noticed how each side had gradually come closer together, and had come to 
respect the point of view of the other, and I think that that will pretty near 
answer your question. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Schwncke, who, as you know, is presi¬ 
dent, I think, of the manufacturers’ association, one of the manufacturing 
associations here, who was a witness on the stand yesterday morning, were 
you here then? 

Mr. Campbell. No: I was not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Among other things he made this statement, 
and I should be glad to know whether your experience as an employer and as 
a member of an employers’ association is in harmony with what he tells us is 
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his experience. Let me, for your information, read that part of his testi¬ 
mony. This is the testimony: 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. There are those. Mr. Scliwacke, who take 
the ground that the best way of establishing industrial peace is, lirst, by 
mutual organization; by the workers being thoroughly and intelligently organ¬ 
ized, and by the! employers being thoroughly organized; then by each body 
recognizing and dealing with the other body, and by establishing'trade agree¬ 
ments. Now, do those ideas harmonize with your mows as to the best way of 
establishing industrial peace? 

“Mr. Schwackk. No, sir; I do not think that is good or sound. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You do not? 

“Mr. Schwackk. No, sir. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Will you lie good enough to gi\e the commis¬ 
sioners the reasons why you do not agree? 

“Mr. Schwackk. I agree with both Mr. Barba and Mr. Johnson, who gave 
evidence yesterday, that organization among employees tends to level, to bring 
all down to a common level. T believe that the great advance of tins country 
industrially has been due, almost entirely, to the wonderful individuality of 
the American workingman, his resourcefulness, which the foreign workman, 
for instance, does not possess, and due very largely t<* the absence in this 
country of the strength of what is commonly called unionism. The employers 
in this country did not begin to organize until many years after their em¬ 
ployees had organized, and tho employers of this country would not organize 
to-day were it not for certain tendencies in organized labor which they were 
forced to combat by organization. We have never, as a company, our own 
company lias never been favorable to entering employers’ organizations, and 
we did not do so until the very last moment. 

“Acting Chairman Wktnstock. You believe, then, that it is wise for the 
employers to organize? 

“ Mr. Schwackk. No, sir. Under present conditions, I do; yes, sir. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Of course, in your experience as an em¬ 
ployer of many years’ standing, you have found two kinds of workers, haven't 
you; that is, you found the worker who gives a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay, and you have also found the other workers who give nil unfair day’s work 
for a fair da.v’s pay? 

“Mr. Schwackk. We have unfortunately found that class of workmen. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I take it, that you will also agree that there 
are not only fair workers and unfair workers, hut there are also fair em¬ 
ployers and unfair employers? 

“ Mr. Schwackk. I do. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I suppose that you quite agree with Mr. 
Barba yesterday, who gave it as his opinion, that it is the unfair employer 
who sets the pace, just as the European employer or manufacturer sets the 
pace for the American manufacturer, the unfair American manufacturer sets 
the pace for the fair American manufacturer? 

“Mr. Schwackk. I agree with that. He attempts to. 

“Acting Chairman Wktnstock. How would the worker, individually, in 
your opinion, prob'd himself against the unfair employer who tried to exploit 
him? 

“ Mr. Schwackk. We would have no objection, Mr. Commissioner, to organiza¬ 
tion among employees, if they did not attempt to assume conditions to which 
they are not entitled as employees, and if they did not attempt to force those of 
their fellow workers who are not in accord with their views to accepting their 
views, or making their condition in the shops so uncomfortable that they could 
not stay. Now, those are the elements against which the reasonable employer 
objects in organized labor. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is, the thought is tills, that organized 
labor is apt to become tyrannic and despotic and unreasonable? 

“Mr. Schwackk. Yes, sir. 

“Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, now, if the plan that I stated was ad¬ 
vocated by some, if the plan of labor being organized on the one hand and 
employers being organized on the other hand, and the two agreeing to settle 
their disputes through trade agreements by arbitration, would not that hold 
the unfair in restraint on both sides effectively, just as it has in my own city 
of San Francisco? 

“ You doubtless are more or less familiar with conditions there in the metal 
trades. They have a metal trades association and they have an iron trades 
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council. Those two bodies recognize each other and deal with each other. 
They enter into trade agreements, usually running over a series of years. 
Just at this time they are negotiating for a new agreement, the old one having 
expired. They have a grievance committee, to whom both sides can appeal. 
This grievance committee must investigate and adjust, and if they can not 
adjust the whole matter must be submitted to arbitration, and there can be no 
strike or lockout. I am told by members of both sides that through the medium 
of their grievance committee, through the medium of that mutual understand¬ 
ing, through the medium of that mutual trades agreement, they have many 
times saved possible war, and I have had the largest employer in San Francisco, 
the president of the Union Iron Works, say that his experiences with organized 
labor have been exceedingly cordial and friendly; they have no complaints to 
make; they understand each other perfectly, and when they fail to understand 
each other, these committees would adjust their differences. Now, is there 
any hotter way that can be suggested than the way that has been outlined? If 
so, we would be very glad to hear it. 

“Mr. Sciiwackk. Well, I suppose as long as human nature is as it is there 
will always be difficulties and differences between two bodies—that is, between 
flic employer and the employee. But my understanding of the San Francisco 
situation for many years has been that it was the most deplorable condition in 
the metal trades that existed in the United States, and 1 have been told in 
years past, and not so very long past, at that, that if the people in the metal 
trades on the Pacifie coast could get out of it safely they would be very glad 
to do so. 

“Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Well, I have no doubt, Mr. Schwacke, that that 
may be the sentiment of some of the employers, but seemingly it is not the 
sentiment of the largest employers, who give it as their experience that the 
arrangement is satisfactory.” 

Now, will you tell us in how far your experience and your observations would 
lead you to agree with Mr. Schwacke in his point of vle\v? 

Mr. Campbell. Well, of course, I can not speak for other industries. I only 
am familiar with our own, and the arrangement that we have, I believe, is the 
best that we can get under all the conditions, and the most satisfactory. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you found that labor has respected its 
agreement? 

Mr. Campbell. Quite as well as the manufacturers have respected theirs. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Quite as well as the manufacturers have? 

Mr. Cvmpbell. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Have you found organized labor, in dealing 
with it, to be despotic and tyrannical and unreasonable? 

Mr. Cvmpbell. No; not the ones we have. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. You have not? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. So that on the whole, I take it, that if we 
were to ask you for a general remedy for industrial disputes, T judge from your 
answers, that you would suggest mutual organization with trade agreements? 

Mr. Cvmpbell. I think they do away with a great deal of difficulty, and I 
do not see why they should not work. They work well with us. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Do you know of any still better plan? 

Mr. Campbell. No, sir; T do not. If I did, I would do all I could to have it 
adopted in our own industry. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock That is all; thank you. 

{Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. FRANK H. HUTCHINS. 

Prof. Bvknett. Will you give the reporter your full name and your address? 

Mr. Hutchins. Frank IT. Hutchins. Trenton, N. J. 

Prof. Bvknett. Mr. Hutchins, what is your connection with the Brotherhood 
of Operating Potters? 

Mr. Hutchins. First national vice president. 

Prof. Barnett. How long have you been first national vice president? 

Mr. Hutchins. Fifteen years. 

Prof. Barnett. Fifteen years? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett, What are the duties of the first national vice president? 
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Mr. Hutchins. Well, I am located in Trenton, N. ,T., and have supervision 
of the sanitary branch of the potting Industry. 

Prof. Barnett. The potting trade is divided into two branches, is it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, not in particular; but there being more sanitary pot¬ 
ters in the East than in the other parts of the country, why, it was necessary 
to locate a permanent office there. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean the business of—the pottery business is divided Into 
two grades? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What are those classes—the sanitary and- 

Mr. Hutchins (interrupting). And the other is the general ware—table and 
toilet ware. 

Prof. Barnett. What part of the workers of the sanitary potters of the 
United States are members of your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. What part of the works? 

Prof. Barnett. What part, well, yes, of the workers in the potteries—in the 
sanitary potteries? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, until recently they made sanitary ware by only one 
process, and it required skilled men, and all the workers that followed that 
trade were members of our organization. Recently they have attempted to 
manufacture it by a easting process, and it does not require skilled men; at 
least they are experimenting with the casting process, and they say it does not 
require skilled men; and those men are not members of our organization. 

Prof. Barnett. Does your union have jurisdiction over the workers in pot¬ 
teries? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Unskilled and skilled alike? 

Mr. Hutchins. If they are members of our organization or not? Unskilled 
workers are not members of our organization. 

Prof. Bvrnett. You do not have unskilled workers? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, yes. 

Prof. B \rnktt. Any man working in a pottery can come Into your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. B\rnktt. Part of the unskilled workers are members? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Does your union provide a wage scale for unskilled workers? 

Mr Hutchins. No; they are usually working day wage, and local conditions 
usual;v control that wage. 

Prof Barnett. Well, do your local unions lake up that wage? 

Mr. Hutchins. No; because this is only labor; the unskilled workers In the 
poltories are laborers. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. Some few girls who work in the wurorooms, and that work is 
done on a piece-price basis, so many girls allotted to do the work. If 5 girls do 
it, why, they might get $.*%). .$(> apiece; if 10 girls do the same amount of work 
they would only get $3 apiece; so it Is regulated according to the number of 
girls employed to do that particular amount of work, and they clean the ware 
as It comes from the kilns or act as inspectors. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, your union, then, does not oiler any advantage In the 
form of wage scale for the unskilled workers around the potteries? There is 
no point in their joining with your union, is there? 

Mr. Hutchins. No; in the sanitary work there are very, very few unskilled. 

Prof. Barnett. What percentage of them are unskilled and what percentage 
of them take a tip per pottery; you know what that Is better than I do? 
What part of the work would be covered by your scale? 

Mr. Hutchins. Our scale, possibly, 05 per cent. 

Prof. Barnett. Ninety-live per cent; so the other 5 per cent would have 
to look out for themselves under a system of individual bargaining, do they? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Collective bargaining would be a good thing for them, would 
it not, just as good as for the others, you think? 

Mr. Hutchins. I suppose so. 

Prof. Barnett. What is the objection to effecting a scale for them? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, that labor does not remain with the pottery very long. 
It works there a couple of days and then drifts off to some other place. They 
are not permanently engaged in that industry. 
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Prof. Barnett. Might they not stay permanently if they paid a wage scale 
that was a little better? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well- 

Prof. Barnett (interrupting). Why do they drift off, I mean? 

Mr. Hutchins. They don’t have work enough for them. 

Prof. Barnett. You mean the work fluctuates considerably? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; they draw a kiln to-day and possibly would not have 
another kiln to draw for several days, and meantime they go oil! and get a 
job some place else, and if they get three or four days’ work they don’t return 
to draw that other kiln. 

Prof. Barnett. So that the work, you think, is so fluctuating in character 
that they could not very well be organized? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, not under those circumstances; no. Where they do 
have sufficient amount of that kind of work, why, they are organized; in the 
general-ware potteries they are. 

Prof. Bvuisktt. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. They are organized, and we have a scale for them in the 
general pottery trade. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Tin* unskilled workers? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; but being so few of them employed in the sanitary- 
pottery works, why, we have never attempted to do anything with if. 

Prof. Bvrnett. But you think it would be a good thing for them to be organ¬ 
ized, don’t you? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; I think it would be a good thing. 

Prof. Bvrnett. And you would like to see your union, if possible, extend the 
organization? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. And you would like to see your union, if it were feasible, 
extend the organization? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Your union is not committed to the policy of restricting its 
membership to skilled workmen? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. We have quite a number of unskilled people in 
our organization. 

Prof. Barnett. So your union would not be open to the criticism which is 
directed against the Industrial Workers of the World? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. I suppose, strictly speaking, we are as much of an 
industrial organization as you can find. 

Prof. Barnett. So you do take unskilled workmen? 

Mr. Hutchins. We do. 

Prof. Barnett. In the sanitary trades, you have not been able to extend it to 
them? 

Mr. Hutchins. We have never heard those people express a desire, and they 
are able to take care of themselves, at least they think so. 

Prof, Barnett. Mr. Hutchins, you heard the testimony which has just been 
given. Those who come to this conference at which agreements are made, 
now are the representatives of the union appointed? 

Mr. Hutchins. Why, sometimes appointed and sometimes elected. 

Prof. Barnett. Wlmt do you mean by sometimes? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, the convention from time to time changes the manner in 
which the representatives at a conference are to be selected. 

Prof. Barnett. When they are to be appointed, who appoints them? 

Mr. Hutchins. The national president. 

Prof. Barnett. When they are elected they tire elected by the local unions? 

Mr. Hutchins. The executive hoard designates which branch of the trade is 
to have representation on the conference committee, and which local is to have 
representation. Of course, when I say branch of the trade, that practically 
designates the local, because each branch of the trade is in a local branch. The 
union elects the delegates. 

Prof. Barnett. So that if a man were an especially good man for conference 
and did not happen to belong to that local union he could not go to the con¬ 
ference? 

Mr. Hutchins. Nobody who works In the pottery industry that is not a 
member of our organization lias any such influence on the trade; he is not 
considered. 

Prof. Barnett. Suppose, for example, there were a man who had been 
especially skillful in conference work in previous years, you understand? 
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Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Whose judgment was sound enough, if lie did not happen to 
be a member of the local union which was designated; that is, if Ids local 
union did not happen to be designated it would not be possible for his fellow- 
men to elect him? 

Sir. Hutchins. That would be so if he was not designated, but we have 
always taken good care that we have a good representation from all parts of 
the country and from all branches of the trade. 

Prof. Barnett. You designate local unions then because a certain man is in 
that local union whom jou want to go to the conference? 

Mr. Hutchins. No. sir. We designate the local union because we think that 
particular pottery, the pottery located in that particular district or some 
particular local union should have that representation. 

Prof. Barnett. 1 see. I>o these representatives—are these representatives 
instructed by the convention? 

Mr. Hutchins. By the convention? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. They are not instructed as to what they are to ask for? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

prof. Barnett. They have no instructions? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. Nothing other than the propositions that are sub¬ 
mitted. 

Prof. Barnett. What are those propositions? 

Mr. Hutchins. Those propositions are the resolutions that are sent into 
the convention and adopted by the convention and sent up as propositions to 
the manufacturers. 

Prof. Barnett. They are instructions to the conferees, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Hutchins. Only in so far as the comention recommends the adoption. 

Prof. Barnett. Let us take a typical case. Suppose some local union sent in 
a proposition that you should ask for an increase of a certain kind of work 
and that was adopted by the convention, then that would he an instruction for 
jour conferees? 

Mr. Hutchins. To ask for it. 

Prof. Barnett. Those instructions are not binding? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. JUknett. Then they are instructions in the sense that they guide- 

Mi Hutchins. We do not consider them as instructions because they are 
not binding on any committeeman who attends the conference. We go Into 
conference with a list of propositions and feel that we are justified in asking 
for those demands or requests, or whatever >ou may choose to term them. We 
are prepared to hack those propositions up with an argument. If the oilier side 
can show' us by argument where it is not possible or that we are not entitled 
to it under the*wage scale that we are getting or that is coming to us, it would 
not matter who instructed the conferees; they couldn’t do anything else but 
withdraw' them. 

Prof. Barnett. So the conferees have a free hand? 

Mr. lIuiciiiNs. Yes, sir. That is the understanding of both sides, that the 
conferees representing the manufacturers and employees have full power to act. 

Prof. Barnett. They go there and confer, and not simply to vote? 

Mr. Hutchins. There is no voting in our conferences. When we discuss the 
merits of some proposition down to that point where wo think we can agree, 
then it is a mutual agreement and the manufacturer may make a motion that it 
would he adopted. It would he necessary for somebody on our side, before It 
would get consideration at all, and so as soon as that is done they know we 
have arrived at a mutual understanding and it is satisfactory to both sides. 

Prof. Barnett. And you don’t have to take a vote? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. When you have reached this conclusion is there any refer¬ 
ence back to the union necessary—any referendum? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir; it is binding. They sign up for a number of years— 
two years usually. 

Prof. Barnett. Now, about this standing committee. Do you feel that the 
work of the standing committee is likely, on account of the increase in the 
number and amount of business coming up to it, to become burdensome— 
onerous? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, I have felt that way; yes. 
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Prof. Barnett. Have you thought at all about any other device? Have you 
considered the devices In other trades as to what other kind of a device you 
could have? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. I think we have means in our own trade if only 
taken advantage of. Pul it seems to be such a convenience to send everything 
(o the standing committee that people who are charged with the responsibility 
of settling those disputes seem to sidestep them—send them along to the stand¬ 
ing committee—-think they get paid for it and have more time. Our rule is so 
that when a dispute arises in a shop—can not be settled—it is taken up by the 
shop committee, and from the shop committee, if the shop committee and the 
representatives of the firm can not. agree, it must he referred to the standing 
committee, but no dispute can he referred to the standing committee before an 
effort ims been made to settle it in the shop. 

Prof. Barnett. The effort sometimes is not very serious? 

Mr. Hutch ins. That is the trouble. 

Prof. Barnett. It is difficult to proscribe the amount of effort in the rule? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Paknktt. Have you any- 

Mr. Hutchins (interrupting). Some shop committees work very faithfully 
and accomplish a great dead, and others, they do not seem to measure up to their 
job; I suppose don’t want to lose the time from their work to take care of 
those things. 

Prof. Paknktt. So that you think the best thing that could be done, if it 
could tie done, would he to have some rule by which the shop committees, which 
do not now use their effort would use it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Paknktt. About these cessations, about these local strikes, how many 
a year do you have? 

Mr. Hutchins. How many a year? 

Prof. Paknktt. A year, yes, per year. On the average run of them; or do 
they vary considerably? 

Mr. Hutchins. I think we ha\e had four, and I am satisfied it has not 
exceeded five in all the years we have iiad an agreement. 

Prof. Paknktt. It would not run one a year? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Prof. Paknktt. What do you do when the men go out like that? 

Mr. Hutchins. Order them back to work. 

Prof. Paknktt. Ilow do you put them hack? 

Mr. Hutchins. Issue an order that they return to work. They completely 
lose their standing with our organization and with the manufacturers’ organi¬ 
zation. They haven’t anybody to appeal to. We have rather specific rules re¬ 
garding strikes, and no local or shop lias the power to go on strike; and if they 
go on strike, why, they have violated part of the agreement. Therefore, in all 
fairness, we can not stand behind their action, and the manufacturers are not 
standing—the manufacturers or the standing committee will not consider any 
grievance with those men while they are in bad with the organizations. They 
have completely lost their standing with botii organizations. 

Prof. Paknktt. That is, what you have to do is to persuade them that they 
have lost their standing? 

Mr. Hutchins. Don’t persuade them. Tell them that before they can get 
any consideration they have to go back to work. 

Prof. Paknktt. Do they always do it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Paknktt. Do you ever have to impose any tines? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. It Is hard enough to collect dues without attempting 
to collect fines. 

Prof. Paknktt. Do they lose any benefits by tills? Do you ever cut off their 
benefits? 

Mr. Hutchins. No. We threatened in one case to revoke their charter if 
they did not return to work. Of course that would deprive them from all 
benefits. 

Prof. Barnett. Put you do not have to do that- 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. They immediately returned to work and notified us 
that they had done so. 

Prof. Paknktt. About those restrictions on the output, five pieces a day for 
pressers, is that about the rule? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. It depends on the class of work. 
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Trof. Barnett. Ordinary work. 

Mr. IIutchins. Ordinary staple goods, live pieces. 

Prof. Barnett. Will you slate what the theory of the union is in imposing 
this? What is the theory of the union, so far as you know it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Why, it is just the natural result of a man’s ability to turn 
out a certain amount of ware. Before wo had any agreement, or before this 
organization was formed, that, was the genera! custom, that a man make just 
so many pieces a day, and the firms only gave them so many molds. Those 
molds can only be filled once. Of course, evolutions in the trade have simplified 
the construction of those articles and enabled a man to increase his number 
of piece's from three to five a day. There are some men who can make more 
than five. We contend that the average man can only make live a day and do 
justice to his work; and results have demonstrated that (he man who makes 
more than five slights his work to some extent and he has more losses. That is 
one of the strong reasons why we try to restrain a man from making live pieces, 
or the average day’s work, to encourage better workmanship; to produce better 
results and lose less to the manufacturer. We feel if we can turn out five 
closets wo do a fair day’s work and save the manufacturer a loss that he 
suffers from had workmanship, and wo are not only bettering his condition, 
but we are bettering the condition of the trade, and saving in that way might 
come to the pressers or workmen through Increased wages. 

Prof. Barnett. So that you approve on the whole of the rule? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. You think it is a good rule? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. In a pottery employing HO men there would not be 
more than 2 or 3 that exceed that day’s work. The average man, it would 
take him full eight hours, and after they got along past the forties, *|f>, they 
would commence to lag hack, and it takes them eight hours and a half and 
sometimes nine hours to mala* the ordinary day’s work. 

Prof. Barnett. It. is a weekly stunt, straight daily stunt? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Tf he made four one day he couldn’t average it up in a week? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir; he does not have the molds to do that. He is only 
allowed five molds. Those molds can only he filled once a day, and then 
they have to he allowed to stand over to the next day before the ware can he 
taken out. 

Pr>*f. Barnett. Do you mean that this restriction is imposed by the em¬ 
ployer: that he would not give him another mold if he could fill it? 

Mr. Hutchins. He hasn’t got the other mold. They don’t generally make 
any effort to do so; it is so well established. 

Prof. Barnett. Suppose some employer should have, by some chance, given 
a man six in a day. would he get the six molds tilled? 

Mr. Hutchins. He would not be allowed to fill it; that is by agreement, too. 

Prof. Barnett. It is by agreement? 

Mr. Hitch ins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Is that in a regular agreement, written? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. That is a special agreement, In conjunction with an 
overtime rule that we adopted. There was an abnormal demand for ware a few' 
years ago and we adopted an overtime rule Hint, after a man has done his eight 
hours’ work he would he allowed to make another piece provided he consumed 
a proportionate amount of time as consumed to those five. In consideration of 
that the manufacturers agreed that they would allow no man to exceed the 
established day’s work unless granted permission to work overtime. 

Prof. Barnett. I see. 

Mr. Hutchins. So in one or two cases where they did attempt to work over¬ 
time we have appealed to the manufacturers and they immediately stopped 
them. 

Prof. Barnett. What part of the skill of the workers in the trade, outside of 
those migratory workers of whom you spoke, are in the union? How many 
men whom you wished to have in the union are in? Have you got 90 per cent, 
In the sanitary part I mean? 

Mr. Hutchins. We have them all in. 

Prof. Barnett. And no closed shop? 

Mr. Hutchins. No closed shop. 

Prof. Barnett. How do you arrange that? 

Mr. Hutchins, How? 
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Prof. Barnett. How do you arrange that? There are some unions which 
maintain that if they do not have an agreement with the employer that he will 
discharge nonunionists, that they can not organize in the trade. 

Mr. Hutchins. The way we manage it is the only manner in which the pot¬ 
tery can be taken care of, is by the membership in the organization. There is 
no other way to take care of his interests. He as an individual can not take 
a course against the standing committee—lie will receive no consideration from 
the shop committee. Ever.vtiling must he done through the organization. The 
manufacturers work through their organization and we and our members have 
to work through our organization, to that point where the standing committee 
comes together. 

Prof. Barnett. So that they all join? 

Mr. Hutchins. They all join. 

Prof. Barnett. Just one more question, Mr. Hutchins. I understand that 
you have a joint agreement with the employers with reference to the sanitary 
arrangements in the sanitary simps, a health arrangement, perhaps, we better 
call it. The commission would, I am sure, be interested in knowing something 
about that arrangement. 

Mr. Hutchins. I am not very familiar with that. We have an agreement 
with the manufacturers to take care of the sanitary conditions of the shop, 
see tlint they are kept clean, well ventilated, and the dust prevented from 
arising. The men who suffer from tuberculosis are taken out of the shops and 
sent to sanatoriums or secured outside employment. We send those men to 
the sanatoriums and pay their keep up there and maintain them in our or¬ 
ganization as good members, members in good standing, while they are on the 
sick list. The manufacturers cooperate with us, and we employ a man—one of 
our own men—as a health inspector, and lie goes around the shops and rids out 
till those bad things that be thinks are detrimental to the health of the em¬ 
ployee and calls the attention of the manufacturer!* to it, and they make a 
list of them, and I suppose, whenever it is necessary, they hold a meeting. 

The joint health committee is composed of three manufacturers and three 
operators. They hold a meeting and go over them, and they issue orders for 
men to whitewash, clean out the dilferent parts of the buildings, see that the 
dust is kept down, see that the places are properly ventilated—any of those 
things they think are necessary in the line of preserving health. 

Prof. Barnett. Are there any particular trade diseases in the pottery trade? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, I don’t know of any. There seems to lie an old idea 
with the potting industry that they contract asthma and kindred diseases, hut 
that was due, I believe, to conditions under which they labored >ears ago. 
While we have a number of people suffering from tuberculosis, I do not believe 
it is due to the fact that they work in the pottery. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you have any lead poisoning in it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Very little. Physicians in Trenton have told me that there 
is more lead poisoning in the rubber industry than then* is in pottery. We 
have very few rases; and there was Dr. Hamilton, who made an investigation 
there a few years ago- 

Prof. Barnett. Dr. Alice Hamilton? 

Mr. Huichins. Yes, sir; on behalf of the Government, and she lmd a great 
Double to unearth two or three cases, although it is a common thing for people 
to say they get. lead poisoning. There is very little lead used in the dipping 
of ware to-da.v—the glazing of ware. 

Prof. Barnett. Have you any law in New Jersey with reference to lead 
poisoning in your industry? 

Mr. Hutchins. Why, there was a law adopted, I think, at the last legis¬ 
lature. 

Prof. Barnett. With reference to your idustry? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. sir. We had made some modifications in that particu¬ 
lar thing that applied to the pottery. We resented the imputation that it was 
one of those trades that caused lead poisoning, and they had certain require¬ 
ments that men who worked in pottery were to meet, and the men following 
our trade objected to complying with that. I think one was wearing a respira¬ 
tor, and the other was having State examinations by a physician, and some 
other things like that; and we had sin amendment introduced and adopted 
that if we introduced conditions that would meet with the requirements of 
the commission of labor he could set aside those other requirements. 

Prof. Barnett. So that you are exempt, then, from the New Jersey law? 

Mr. Hutchins. No; it applies to us to that extent. 
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Prof. Barnett. To that extent? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. But you are to look after your own industry? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; we are to look utter our own industry and satisfy 
the commissioner of labor that we are Diking rare of the bad features of the 
trade. 

Prof. Barnett. Do the employers help in tins sanitary arrangement that 
you have? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, yes. 

Prof. Barnett. \Vbat v 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Tn what way? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, lbey interest themselves to the extent that they co¬ 
operate with a committee, a local committee. What 1 mean by local commit lee 
is a local commitee in the shop. Each shop has a health committee, and the 
foreman or managers are interested to that extent to see that the health com¬ 
mittee gets busy at stated times m having the shop clean. 

Prof. Barnett. Do they pay any lung to the tuberculosis fund? Do they help 
send those men away at all, or do you do that on your own account? 

Mr. Hutchins. There was an agreement that they wen* to pay something. 
I don't know' .just liow it is worked out; and they pay part of the health in¬ 
spector’s salary. 

Prof. Bminutt. That is all I have. 

Acting Chairman W linstock. Ila\e you any questions, Mr. Delano? 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Mr. Uutehms, how long ha\e you ser\od oil one of 
those committees or on this committee? 

Mr. Hutchins. How long have J served? 

Commissioner Dei wo Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, I am not a member of the committee, although in my 
official position I associate with them a good deal. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. I thought you were a member of tin* committoo. 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. When the committee first started out 1 attended 
every meeting until they got along to (hat point where they seemed to be 
running smooth, and then we left it to the committee. 

Commissioner Delano I understand those committeenien have full power. 
Are they ever displaced because they are too easy-going? 

Mr Hutchins. No, sir; they are either appointed or elected for one year. 

Commissioner Delano. Are they usually reelected, or do they change e\ery 
year? 

Mr. ITutchins. Well, I think this is the third year that we have had a 
referendum election, the referendum \oting in force; but before that we ap¬ 
pointed the committees, and they were appointed somowheres on seven or 
eight years. We never changed. When we got hold of a good man and lie 
grasped the situation we kept, him there. 

Commissioner Deiano. Is he paid any tiling? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, yes; we pay him at the rate of $f» a day for eight hours. 

Commissioner Delano. Do you mean to say that he gives up all ids time to 
this? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, no. 

Commissioner Deiano. ITo doesn't work in the shop? 

Mr. Hutchins, oh, yesphe works in the shop every day, and whenever there 
Is n meeting of the standing committee it is usually held in the (‘veiling. Ses¬ 
sions begin at half past 7, and they adjourn at 10 or half past 10 

Commissioner Delano. And you pay him separately for ihe time he puts in? 

Mr. ITutchins. For the time he puts in on (hat committee. If it is neces¬ 
sary to hold a day meeting, they will arrange it themselves. 

Commissioner Delano. As l understand you, your organization represents 
the pottery industry not only in Trenton hut in Ohio and in other places? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes 

Commissioner Delano. Trenton is much the largest, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well, the greater quantity of sanitary ware is made in the 
Trenton district. 

Commissioner Dei.ano. Does that include such large pieces as bathtubs? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Delano. And things like that? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 
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Commissioner Dklano. Does it include ironwork that is covered with porce¬ 
lain? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir; all clay work, clay workers, porcelain. 

Commissioner Delano. How much would you say the wages in those crafts 
have been increased in 14 years’ time—13 or 14 years’ time; that is, their 
earning [lower? 

Mr. Hci'chins. Has there been any increase? 

Commissioner Dklano. I wanted to know. 

Mr. Hutchins. 1 sa>, is that the question you ask—has there been any 
increase? 

Commissioner Dklano. How much, if any? 

Mr. Hutchins. You see, those increases do not come in a general way. There 
are different classes of work, and it was scaled to $4.30. That was the staple 
goods. And, then, $5 a day would he the next class, and up to $5.50 a day. 
Jiut the $4-a-day man has been increased to $4.70—$4.50 man lias been increased 
to $4.70; yes. 

Commissioner Dklano. Would that be a fair average to assume for all the 
d it Cerent grades; that is, about; 12 or 15 per cent? 

Mr. Hutchins. Well. 1 suppose about 15 per cent. Yes, sir, 12 or 15 per 
cent, yes. on a general average, would he safe. 

Commissioner Dklano. How lias the manufacturer paid that? lias he taken, 
then, out of less profit, less business? Or has he improved the methods? Or 
has he increased the price to the public? 

Mr. Hutchins. I am not in a position to suy. 

Commissioner Delano. 1 only wanted to know If you know? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir; I do not. 

Commissioner Dklano. That is all. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Is tlie individual workman producing more work 
now than lie did 14 years ago? 

Mr. Hutchins. Fourteen years ago? 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. And he is only getting 15 per cent more in wages 
than lie did 14 years ago? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, 14 years ago? 

Commissioner O’Connell. That was Mr. Delano’s question: What has been 
the increase from 14 years ago to the present time? 

Mr. Hutchins. Of course I was basing my answer on the present day’s work 

Commissioner Dklano. You have shortened the hours somewhat, I suppose? 

Mr. Hutchins. I explained to these gentlemen that the work increased from 
throe pieces a day to four and then five. When they made three pieces for a 
day it was the method in which they made it that made it quite difficult. They 
modified those methods to some extent, and naturally a man could make more 
ware, and then with other improvements he was enabled to make five in just 
the same hours that he made three originally. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What was a first-class mechanic’s wages 14 years 
ago in the pottery trade; that is, how much did he make a day in an 8 or 10 
hour day, or whatever the hours were? 

Mr. Hutchins. $4 50 a day. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. The wages were $4.50 a day at that time? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Connell. What would the same mechanic’s wages or earn¬ 
ings be to-day? 

Mr. Hutchins. $4.70. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. Then there lias been a very small increase in his 
wage in that time, and he is producing two or three pieces to four or five 
pieces ? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner O’Connkll. In that condition the employer Is getting 40 to f>0 
per cent greater production to-day than he was 14 years ago? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Lennon, have you any questions? 

Commissioner Lennon. Have you a similar agreement as to the tableware 
trade? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Covering a large portion of the tableware trade as 
well? 
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Mr. Hutchins. All of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. Covering all of it? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. It is not made in tbe same factories, by the same 
operators, is it? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then your organization as a whole is operated under 
a trade agreement us to all departments? 

Mr. Hutchins. Trade agreement. 

Commissioner Lennon. You made a remark about ilie introduction of a 
machine and the operation of those machines b.v unskilled men. Are not your 
members operating those nmehines? 

Mr. Hutchins. I didn't unike any mention of a machine production in a 
machine. 

Commissioner Lennon. Didn’t you? 

Mr. Hutchins. No, sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then I misunderstood you. Didn’t you sny some¬ 
thing about a machine being introduced into the trade to do the work? 

Mr. Hutchins. A new method. The old method was to make il out ot plastic 
clay. Thoy take this now am! add some ehemienls lo it and it liquifies it and 
they pour it in just the same as they cast iron. They pour it in. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ami in doing that work- 

Mr. Hutchins. Unskilled labor lo a great extent. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why don’t the operators do It? Why don’t your 
members do that work? 

Mr. Hutchins. We have not had the opportunity. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, of course, it is not just the proper thing, but 
I advise you to get that work for your operators. 

Mr. Hutchins. We are trying to do that. We have not lost sight of that 
fact. But here is an idea that was introduced in tins thing to make ware by 
the casting process. 

Commissioner Lennon. I see. 

Ml-. Hutchins. And they interested several men who were outside of the 
pottery business, or at one time were interested in the pottery business, and 
1 hey built individual simps, Imill the slums and (hey experimented, oh, for a 
long while; they had very little success, but they got to that point where they 
could make sonic ware and their object was to make an Unskilled trade; They 
have not succeeded in doing Unit yet. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Cun you tell us, Mr. llutehins, what was the 
number of members in your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. How many members? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes; that is, not in your local hut In your 
national union? 

.Air. Hutchins. Between 7,0l>0 and 8,000. I am not just sure of the exact 
number. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know what proportion that represents 
of all the men in your craft? 

Mr. Hutchins. All the men? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. All skilled men? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. All that would he eligible for member¬ 
ship ill your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. Represents very nearly all of them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Very nearly all? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. We have not anyone in the potters who absolutely 
refused to join the organization. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What initiation? 

Mr. Hutchins. $3 for male and $1.50 for female. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What for dues? 

Mr. Hutchins. Fixed b.v tbe local. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Approximately? 

Mr. Hutchins. Twenty-five cents a month. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A month? 

Mr. Hutchins. I suppose about 35 cents would be the general average. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Campbell explained that you have been 
having trade agreements now for 14 years. During that time has there been 
any instance, to your knowledge, where the employer has broken the contract? 
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Mr. Hutchins. Broken the contract? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Air. Hutchins. Well, of course, sometimes we feel that they have violated 
the agreement, hut the other side will contend they have not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How is the matter adjudicated when that 
dispute arises? 

Air. Hi tchins. Taken up with the standing committee. Only in one case 
was there a deliberate violation of the agreement. 

Aiding Chairman Weinstock. On the part of whom? 

Air. Hutchins. On the part of the manufacturers. I am talking about the 
manufacturers now. We carried the matter to the standing committee. They 
cited tins manufacturer to appear—at least, we appealed to the manufac¬ 
turers’ association and they cited this manufacturer to appear before their 
manufacturers’ association and give reason why lie did not comply with the 
agreement. He promised them he would do so. And that evening we held a 
meeting of the standing committee at which tills case was going to He con¬ 
sidered, and while this meeting was in session this manufacturer sent notice 
that he had decided that lie would not comply witli the agreement, so they 
expelled him. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That he would not comply? 

Air. Hutchins. Yes, sir; and lie was expelled. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He was thrown out? 

Air. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have there been any instances, to your knowl¬ 
edge, where the workers broke their agreement? 

Air. Hutchins. Yes. Where they have stopped work in an effort to secure an 
immediate adjustment of some disputes, hut we have always ordered them back 
to work. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They have not !>e*»n expelled? 

Air. Hutchins. Yes, sir. The organization—that is, the national organiza¬ 
tion—has not at any time broken its agreement; neither lias the manufac¬ 
turers’ association. There may be individual shops or individual firms that 
have done some things that were a little off, but the two organizations gener¬ 
ally put them hack in their place. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. So, on the whole, the obligations have been 
faithfully carried out on both sides? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; I feel they have. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. As the result of those trade agreements, Mr. 
Hutchins, what Is the attitude of mind on the part of the employers toward 
their workers and on the part of the workers toward their employers? Is it 
one of hostility or one of cordial, kindly, friendly feeling? 

Air. Hutchtns. Well, I feel that it is rather friendly. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Is there any hostility? 

Air. Hutchins. Of course, there are some exceptions. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I am speaking of the rule. 

Air. Hutchins. The general rule is that there is a friendly feeling on both 
sides. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. A friendly feeling on both sides? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. It is an absence of hostility that we find in 
some instances? 

Air. Hutchins. Yes, sir; I might say that we have been through that phase of 
the industry where we did all the scrapping, and we have both come to the con¬ 
clusion it was better to sit down and talk these things over and then cut out 
scrapping about it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There is nothing in the scrapping? 

Air. Hutchins. No, and that is what has brought about the pleasant condi¬ 
tions in the pottery industry. 

Prof. Barnett. The piece rate and the time rate, so far as there are time 
rates, arc uniform for all the potteries in the United States? 

Air, Hutchtns. Oh, yes; we have a uniform rate of wages. 

Prof. Barnett. For all over? There are no local differences in the United 
States? 

Mr. Hutchins. No local differences at all. A piece of ware made in Rich¬ 
mond, Oak, pays the same price as the same piece made in Trenton. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, suppose the standing committee does not come to an 
agreement, what do you do; just put it off? 

<» 
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Mr. Hutchins. Why, we have never made any provisions for anything of 
that kind. If the dispute Is referred to the standing committee, they are sup¬ 
posed to settle it; if they can not settle it at their first meet ins, why, then, it is 
laid over until some future meeting; if they finally fail to agree, why, it is up 
to them to make some provisions to carry the ease along furlher—to some 
other committee or organization. 

Prof. Barnett. It is referred to a subcommittee? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Bvrnett. But you have settled them all, have you? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. You have settled every dispute that has come up? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, we have disposed of it. 

Prof. Barnett. Sooner or later? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes; to the satisfaction of hull) sides of the committee. It 
may not always be to the satisfaction, possibly, of some people Involved In that 
dispute; but after serious discussion and consideration it has been disposed of 
to the satisfaction of the committee. 

Acting Chairman \Y SIN stock, .lust one more ipicstion, Mr Hutchins. 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. If every industry in America, if the conditions 
in e\cry industry in America, corresponded to the conditions in your industry, 
is it or is it not a fact that the occupation of tins commission would lio gone? 

Mr. Hutchins. I feel so. I feel that our agreements have benefited and 
protected the workers in the pottery industry to an extent Unit can not he 
computed in dollars and cents. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. There is little or no such thing, then, in your 
industry, as what is called industrial unrest? 

Mr. Hutchins, Well, I won't say that, because there is some; but ns to 
how far they lire justified in that, is a question. But this rendition don’t 
prevail— there is no man fears losing his job horn use ho is a member of the 
organization, or bemuse lie asserts ins rights under the agreement, and there 
is no more of the condition tlmt prevailed heretofore. Unit, if a foreman came 
down and discharged you because lie wanted to, that you would have to get 
out and there was no redress. Under the present agreement-—and the general 
ware trade has gone much further than that, for they have a discharge agree¬ 
ment, and they can only discharge you, give pin immediate discharge, for 
eertuli "peelfie reasons. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. 

Mr. Hutchins. And that lias got to lie n written discharge, and theft there 
is a discharge committee that that man can apply to to have a hearing, other¬ 
wise lie is entitled to two weeks’ notice, and pending; the serving of that two 
weeks’ notice there is ample time to take up any grievance to the committee 
and determine whether the discharge is justiiiablo or not. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Both sides are thoroughly protected? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir. 1 believe that any oilier industry, if they would 
show a disposition to treat the rights of each side fairly, can accomplish the 
same tiling. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. One more point. Are tin-re many Socialists 
that are members of your association, your union? 

Mr. Hutchins. Yes, sir; quite a number. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any I. W, W. members? 

Mr. Hutchins. Possibly half a dozen sympathizers tlmt I know of. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. About what proportion of your membership are 
Socialists? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, a very small percentage. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Approximate!!, about, what? 

Mr. Hutchins. Oh, I could not answer tlmt. 

Acting Chairman Weis-stock. Ten per cent? 

Mr Hutchins. Weil, I dont’ think it would he more than tlmt. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They have no dominating influence in it? 

Mr Hutchins. No: although they do make considerable noise. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Out of ail proportion to their numbers, oh? 

Mr Hutchins. That is the way I feel about ft. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That Is nil. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hutchins. 

(Witness excused.) 

3881.9°—S. Doc. 415, «4—1—vol 3-fil 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. DENIS A. HAYES. 


Prof. Babnett. Will you please give your name and address to the reporter? 
Mr. IT ayes. Denis A. Hayes, 1)30 Witherspoon Building. 

Prof. Barnett. Will you state what your ollicial connection has been with the 
glass bottle blowers’ association, as it is called now, the green glass? 

Mr. Hayes. For the last 18 years, or lids is my eighteenth year as president 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the Baited States and Canada 
Prof. Barnett. And before that you wore vice president? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes; for two years. 

Prof. Barnett, llow many men are there in the United States engaged m 
tlu‘ business, in the trade or industry of glass-bottle blowing? 

Mr. Hayes. I tlunk there are about 12,000. 

Prof. Barnett. About 12,000? 

Mr. IT\yes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett, of those, bow many are in the union? 

Mr. Hayes. Ten thousand journeymen, and I might say, about 800 ap¬ 
prentices. 

Prof. Barnett. Is there any particular part of the trade that is unorgan¬ 
ized? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What part? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, we have some nonunion men, probably, maybe about 800. 
Prof. Barnett. In any particular section or any particular class? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What section? 

Air. Hayf.h. In a particular section. They may not be nonunion in, probably, 
a few months, but they have been nonunion. 

Prof. Barnett. Wliat section of the country is that in? 

Mr. Hayes. What? 

Prof. Barnett. I say, Xvliat section of the country is unorganized? 

Mr. Hayes. Indiana. 

Prof. Barnett. Indiana? 

Mr. Hayes. A part of Indiana. 

Prof. Barnett. Is the strength of the union greater now than it was 10 years 
ago? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, yes; in a way. In a way it is stronger, and in a way it is 
weaker. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean, in reference to the proportion of membership? 


Mr. Hayes. Membership? 

Prof. Barnett. Membership. 

Mr. IIayes. Our union lias been stationary for about the last eight years. 
Prof. Barnett. In membership? 

Mr. Hayes. In membership. 

Prof. Barnett. But the proportion of the men in the trade has been increas¬ 
ing, I mean, the proportion which have union representatives? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, it has been increasing slowly. 

prof. Barnett. Before that time there was a good deal of nonunionism, was 


there not? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. So let us go hack to the time of the old Industrial Commis¬ 
sion in 1900. You testified before the old Industrial Commission? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. What was Hie strength of the union then? 

Mr. IIayes. Very small. 

Prof. Barnett. Very small? 

Mr. IIayes. There was more nonunion glass blowers in one town in Now 
Jersey than there was union men in the entire Hast. 

Prof. Barnett. New Jersey has become organized now, has it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. So that the only part of the country which is unorganized 
is Indiana? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; p few counties in Indiana. 

Prof. Barnett. Yov have an agreement with the glass bottle blowers manu¬ 
facturers’ association r 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 
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Prof. Barnett. Will you outline for the commission the way in which that 
agreement is formed? It is an annual agreement, is it not? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Formed each >enr? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Will you outline how the agreement is made? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. Here is a copy of our annual wage schedule, and you ask 
me to explain, so I will ask your patience for a few minutes. I think it is dif¬ 
ferent from other wage scales, and that is why I wish to explain. 

Wo rarely have a strike. We have not had a national strike in 25 years, 
and very randy a local strike. This book, 11ns scale, is gotten up to settle 
difficulties without a strike, and to that end we first meet the manufacturers; 
that is, our executive board. We meet the oxecutne commit lee of the liianu- 
fiVturors in May of each year There we first tell what changes or demands 
we want, and why we want them. They tell us the same giving their reasons 
therefor. Each side has its own secretary. The minutes are reproduced and 
published to the trade, a copy for each member. Each side knows, therefore, 
what the other side will demand. Then in August each association, the manu¬ 
facturers and ours, have a convention and those measures are taken up and 
discussed and acted upon, and the manufacturers or the workmen are in¬ 
structed or the matter is left in their hands. There is no occasion to catch 
either side unprepared, or to take any advantage of either side, or to spring 
anything either in good times or in had. 

Now, both sides hold an annual convention in August, ami get the opinions of 
their respective constituents. Then there is a final wage conference held Im¬ 
mediately after these comentions, usually in Atlantic <Tty, where a final wage 
settlement is entered upon for the year. Now, this lias been going on for 25 
years, and, as I said in the beginning, we have never had a national strike in 
our association, and but one or tw r o local strikes that caused more than passing 
attention. Wo have had some pretty strong fights outside, trying to organize 
nonunion blowers and factories, hut we have been pretty successful. 

Now, another point T wish to call your attention to, and this is without any 
desire to boast: I have noticed you asking questions here about the relations 
between the employers and the workingmen. 1 will read this for you. 

If a new bottle comes into our trade during the season, which is from Sep¬ 
tember until July, 11 months, if the employer and the local committee cun not 
settle f he price of that bottle according to the basis of this list, it is sent to our 
office ami the president of our association is expected to settle the price. 

Prof. Barnett. The president of the union? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. Well, lie will settle it. Now, the employer may appeal 
from his decision, or the workman may appeal, hut that bottle must be made 
under protest until the next conference, when it comes up for final action. The 
president may be—his action may be indorsed or may be rejected, but neverthe¬ 
less the men have worked on. Of course, that Is not vciy easy for the president. 
He has to plead before two courts. He comes before the manufacturer and 
they never—they are all nice people, you know—but they don’t give a fellow 
the benefit of a* doubt. Then he comes into the convention and gets it just 
about as hard there if he happens to he wrong. 

Now, this is the interpretation of rules, section 42: All Information wanted 
in regard to the convention or any of the rules, regulations, and prices, shall 
be referred to the president of the blowers’ organization, whose decision in all 
such cases shall he binding unless said decision is reversed by the Joint wage 
preliminary conference in 1 he case of a protest. 

This is put in here on the motion of the manufacturers. This shows the con¬ 
fidence they have in the officials of our union. And the same applies to many 
other trades-unions. I believe, and T bring it out here to-day in response to some 
of the things said here last week by employers concerning the faults they find 
with trade organizations, trade-unions, and so forth. 

Now, another thing about the strike. There are lots of rough edges come up 
during’the season; lots of demands are made; men are keyed up; anger is at 
a high pitch; but the men must work, no matter what demand is made. 
If he demands the men work for 25 per cent less than this list, we say, “ You 
must work.” We go there ami see if we can settle it. We try every means 
first to settle it. If we can not, probably the men may lie called out. and the 
manufacturers’ association will use its influence to get for out men the amount 
they lose -while working under protest on that demand. 
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Now, that is nliout all of our wuse iiiirccment, except that I um an absolute 
believer in collective bargaining and in wage agreements—an absolute believer. 
They have bellied our unions in hard seasons. They would divide up the labor 
with the idle men. They have showed something like a fraternal spirit, ami 
that feeling has come in that if we can do anything to preserve the interests of 
our employers we will do so, and w r e believe they would do the same for us. 
Of course, we have been going along together; we have been meeting together, 
as I have said, for about 25 years. 

Prof. IhitNETT. Does this agreement contain all the rules that are binding 
on the manufacturer? 

Mr. Hyyes. Every rule. 

Prof. Barnett. Are you acquainted with the agreement between the typo¬ 
graphical union and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association? 

Mr. 11 vyks. Not very much. 

Prof. Barnett. This agreement automatically expires at the end of the blast, 
does it not? 

Mr. 11 v yes. Yes; tlie last of July. 

Prof. Byrmctt. The last of July. Now, I suppose that—have there been any 
occasions when it has been impossible to come to a new agreement before the 
beginning of the next blast? 

Mr. TIvyes. Yes. 

Prof. Byrnktt. What was done? 

Mr. Haves. Well, it is seme six years ago. For two jears in succession we 
faded to come to an agreement with the employers. The trade was being dis¬ 
turbed seriously by machinery, and the manufacturers would not agree to our 
demands or to our request to continue the same wage scale They refused 1\vo 
years in succession. But we worked on. We went to work. Our trade is w T ell 
disciplined. 

Prof. Barnett. You went to work under the old agreement? 

Mr. Hwks. Yes; there was no breaks. The employers started up, but they 
just did not want to sign the agreement. They said, “We will start under 
protest,” and they started their factories and we had two good seasons’ work. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, the length of the summer stop is not a variable quantity 
with the glass-bottle blowers, as it is with the flints, is it? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, for 50 years we had two months, July and August. The 
heat made it impossible to work. But since this machine has come in we have 
had to just take one month off, that is August, the hottest month. 

Prof. Barnett. This agreement provides a price for every glass bottle, prac¬ 
tically, blown in the United States? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. 

Prof. Bxrnett. And the price is uniform all over the United States and 
Canada? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Byrnktt. Any glass bottle blown by any union glass blower is paid for 
at that price? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. I would like to say something on that, please. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. We have had a uniform scale. I think our organization was first 
started in 18t7, and we have had a uniform scale. Now, I am of the opinion 
that you can only a have a uniform scale where you have a uniform method 
<>f making the article. There was only one method of making a bottle, you see. 
hence they claimed the uniform scale of wages. But now bottles are made in 
three or four different ways and we have three or four different scales. So you 
see we have the uniform scale for blowing. 

Prof. Barnett. All your scales are uniform over the entire United States? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, the semiautomatic scale and the united scale; it is 
uniform all over the United States, isn’t it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; but I am telling you it is hard to tell how’ long a thing like 
that will exist when there isn’t n uniform method of making the article. 

Prof. Barnett. You doubt whether this uniformity over the United States will 
persist in face of the change of methods? 

Mr. Hayes. No; I don’t think It will last. 

Prof. Byrnktt. That Is very interesting. Your representatives In the pre¬ 
liminary conference or the members of the executive board- 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett (continuing). Are they also in the final conference? 
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Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. It is always the executive board or union that makes the 
scale? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Are there any members added to this for particular branches 
of the trade? 

Mr. IIayf.s. Yes; the president can pick up a specialist and bring him there. 

Prof. Barnett. These are not elective, as in the potters? 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Prof. Bvrnett. What would you think from your experience of the advantage 
of having the executive board represent in such conference against the method 
of having local unions elect representatives? 

Mr. II vyes. I don’t believe in electing conferees. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Why not? 

Mr. Hayes. They have no sense of responsibility like an officer. Now, we are 
elected for a >ear, and we must—well, we at least might to be abb' to show some 
ability and some judgment for our actions. Tt comes up for control at the next 
convention, and they can locate the responsibility right there on 10 of us officers, 
understand, and- 

Prof. Bvrnett (interrupting). Yes. 

Mr. H vyes. Well, now, suppose the conferees are selected tor one year, art* 
elected from the trade to settle the wages, and they settle them, or they don’t 
settle them, but they pass, they feel no responsibility next year. Maybe they 
are not in the convention; doubtful if Ihey are. They can not fool that burden 
like the men who must face the music. 

Prof. Bvrnett. You would not say, then, that the potters made any improve¬ 
ment when, in 1010, they changed from a method of having the representatives 
appointed by the president to a method of picking out local unions to elect 
them? 

Mr Hayes. Well, T don’t want to criticize. 

Prof. Barnett. But. as a general point, you say that you would not advocate 
that for the glass-bottle trade? 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Is there any referendum back from the tinal conference? 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Prof Barnett. You have power to close the deal? 

Hr. H vyes. We have power to make the settlement. 

Prof. Barnett. Power to make the settlement? 

Mr. ITaves. We never had the referendum and never want it. 

Prof. Barnett. To go hack again to the settlement of matters under the 
agreement, every dispute that comes up under the agreement, this interpreta¬ 
tion of any difficulty as to a new bottle is referred to you as the president of 
the glass-bottle blowers’ association? 

Mr. H vyes. That is, where they can not agree on it locally. 

Prof. Bvrnett. I understand that is the reference. Now, have you ever had 
any case, Mr. Hayes, in which the local unions have refused to accept your 
decision? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, sure. 

Prof. Barnett. What do they do? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, they remain at work. 

Prof. Barnett. They remain at work? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. You have never had any cases, T mean, where they have quit 


Mr. Hayes. Tliev quit—well, they quit—we won’t let them quit work; that is, 
in that sense. If they quit work they won’t work any place else in any union. 
Prof. Barnett. Have they ever quit? 

Mr. Hayes. No; they just appeal from my decision, understand, and then 
they come to the next convention and do their best to prove my name is 
Denis and I am wrong. _ 

Prof. Barnett. So you don’t have cessations as much as the potters/ 


Mr. Hayes. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Are all the manufacturers of glass 


bottles, that is, the hand 


and semiautomatic, in the association? 

Mr. Hayes. No; not all; but they are trying their methods 


of the trades- 


unions just now to get them in. 

Prof. Barnett. I)o you help to get them in In any way? 
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Mr. Hayes. I believe we are giving them a lift just now. * 

Prof. Barrett. How do you help them? 

Mr. Hayes. This thing of unionism and nonunionism and manufacturer and 
workman, it was all a case of just plain human nature. I suppose there was 
about 30 per cent of the manufacturers outside of the association, and, of 
course, they liked the nonunion men. They shared in all this benefit and got 
the benefit of the prices that we established, etc., so the manufacturers said, 
“ Now, we won’t send them our methods or our selling cards, and we won’t 
settle any disputes lor them, and if you settle any tor them don’t you bring 
them up at the conference; we won’t touch them.” So whenever a manufacturer not 
a member of their association would send a case to our otlice we would, of course, 
do our best to settle it for them, because they employed our men, but we would 
tell them, “ You can not appeal. You can not appeal to our convention, and you 
<an not appeal to the manufacturers. They won’t recognize your appeal.” 
Well, 1 understand last month at the conference they got 25 manufacturers in. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, your method of getting the manufacturers in is very 
much like the method the potter has of getting the union man in; that is, he 
lias nobody to take up his case for him. 

Mr. Hayics. That is it. 

Prof. Barnett. You have the closed shop in your union, have you not? 

Mr. Hwes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. The employer will discharge a man who is a nonunion man? 

Mr. Hayes. That is practically the understanding. I don’t know whether 
he discharges him or not. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, lie quits work? 

Mr. Hayes. But we would not il'alernize with him very much. 

Prof. Barnett. Now, there is an understanding that the employer wall not 
employ-- 

Mr. Hayes (interrupting). I will toll you. Our agreement is for members 
of our association. That goes without saying. 

Prof. Barnett. But I mean, doesn’t it go further than simply the method of 
the potters; that is, if there is a nonunion man, you don’t simply rely on the 
method of the potters in simply refusing the many any representation as against 
the unfair man, you ask for dis discharge? 

Mr. Hayes. Nonunion man? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, we won’t work with any man unless he can present a 
clear card. We will refuse to w r ork with him. He can work if he wants to, 
If the manufacturer can put him on to work, but w r e refuse to work with him 
unless he can show a clear card. 

Prof. Barnett. In fixing the prices of glass bottles, is the price fixed ordi¬ 
narily according to the amount of time it takes to make the bottle? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Or is the amount that a man can earn higher on certain bot¬ 
tles than others? 

Mr. Haves. The more glass that is iu a bottle, the more time it takes to 
make it. A panel is more difficult to make than, we will say, any other bottle, 
hut any unique bottle- 

Commissioner O’Connei.i, (interrupting). What is a panel? 

Mr. Hayes. Square sides and ends, depressed sides and front and hack and 
sides depressed, you know. Those bottles you go to the drug store and pay a 
dollar for patent medicine, that are so tint you can hardly get a toothpick down 
inside; that is a panel. 

Prof. Barnett. But speaking broadly, you haven’t put the price on certain 
bottles because the users of those particular bottles could afford to pay a 
higher price, have you? 

Mr. Hayes. No; we did not put any price on at all. This wage agreement, 
this is not the union’s work. 

Prof. Barnett. No; 1 understand that. 

Mr. Hayes. This is the wrork of a joint wage conference, composed of em¬ 
ployers and workmen. Now t , a bottle, we will say, there are certain bottles 
used as a basis. We will take a round prescription bottle, which is the basis 
for round bottles, and the panel for square bottles, beer bottles, minerals, 
flasks, and so on. We will take, say, a 6-ounce bottle, and for every half¬ 
ounce of glass added to that bottle that the manufacturer desires, if he wants 
to make it heavier, we get 6 cents a gross. As the weight is increased, it 
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takes longer to make a bottle, and, of course, speed is everything with the 
glass blower. Speed and precision. They are the two points in our trade. 

Prof. IU knott. Since 1896 you have been having machines introduced in 
the glass-bottle trade? 

Mr. Hayes. 1904, yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Since 1904? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, >ou have a semiautomatic, you had one introduced, 
did you not, as early as 1900 in the jar trade? 

Mr. Hayes. That is the fruit-jar machine. 

Prof. Barnett. That was introduced in nonunion houses as early as 1896, 
was it not? 

Mr. Hayes. No. 

Prof. Barnett. Where was the first fruit-jar machine used? 

Mr. Hayes. Bail Bros., at Muniee. 

Prof. Barnett. Wasn’t the Atlas (Jo. at Washington, Pa., first? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. About the same time. Well, before Balls. Yes; you are 
right. That was nonunion. 

Prof. Barnett. Now, what was the character of the semiautomatic machines? 
How far did it displace the hand blower? 

Mr. Hayes. The average hand-making machine, bottle making, since they 
became known, is operated by two men. As (bat machine was developed and 
simplified, one man was displaced; all it required was a man to gather the 
glass ns the furnace, lay it on the machine, and by hitting a little instrument 
like a trigger with his pipe it would cut off his glass when he thought he had 
enough glass in the mold, then the mechanism would press the bottle, make 
the bottle complete. That is wluit we call a semiautomatic. That displaces a 
man. 

Prof. Barnett. And also one machine produces a good many more bottle 
than a hand blower, would it not? 

Mr. Hayes. Than a hand blower? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes; I mean, per hand Mower, not in the shop, hut a hand 
blower? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, it would more than one hand blower, but not more than 
three men. 

Prof. Barnett. And you have how many men displaced, then? You would 
have i wo men displaced, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. For every machine produced? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. How many machines did you have, approximately, semi¬ 
automatic machines, in this trade in 18— introduced from 1896 to, say, 1904? 

Mr. Hayes. I can’t exactly tell you that. I can tell the number of auto¬ 
matics, though. 

Prof. Barnett. Well, we will come to that later. 

Mr. Hayes. 1 can not tell the number of somiautomatics. 

Prof. Barnett. As a matter of fact, what wus the policy of your union with 
reference to the semiautomatic? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, the policy of our union is this, in a few words: We have 
never placed a straw in the way of a machine. We don't believe in obstructing 
machinery. We don’t believe in limiting output of production in any sense 
whatever; we won’t tolerate it. Now, wo could get along with the machines 
that employed two skilled men and the machine that employed one skilled man, 
and get along with them all right. That probably looked hard then, but it 
looks easy now; but when the automatic came along, why, then, of course, that 
is where the trouble began. 

Prof. Barnett. What was your policy with reference to the semiautomatic? 

Mr. Hayes. The semiautomatic; we first asked the employers to put our men, 
the displaced blowers, to work on the semiautomatic, or fruit-jar machine. In 
some instances we were successful, but it was bard to get the blower to try. 
A man used to work one way all his life, his mind and muscles and whole 
habit of living accustomed to one method of work, you can use all the advice 
and logic you want, but you can not change the routine of a lifetime. So, many 
of our men would not take that kind of work up, but while a few did take it 
up and made a success of it, and we have had as high—I think we have had 
700 men or 800 men working these semiautomatic machines. When the auto¬ 
matic business came along- 
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Prof. Barnett (interrupting). Did the industry expand rapidly enough to 
take up the slack caused by the introduction of the semiautomatic, if we will 
deal with that separately, first? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

I'rof. Barnett. You lmve no unemployment; I mean, you had no machine 
problem down to 1!K)4, did you, until the introduction of the automatic? Was— 

1 lie semiautomatic, I mean, did it cause much hardship? 

Mr. Haves. No, none at ail; none at all. 

Prof. It a it nett. That is, the industry expanded rapidly enough to take up 
I lie slack? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

I’rof. U Ait nett. There were some men, I suppose, were there not, in the fruit 
industry, who found it impossible to get Into other brunches? Weren’t the men 
pretty well specialized in the frnit-.iar trade? 

Mr. Haves. Yes; they were all specialized. 

Prof. P.AUNE'n. 1 in.sui, could they go over into the pressed-bottle industry? 

Mr. II wes. Quito a few did. 

Prof. P.utNETT. A good many went to work on the machines? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

Prof. It tit; sett. Suppose you get down to the automatic. Wlmt do you mean 
l.y automatic machines? 

Mr. Haves. The automatic machine is the—Is an invention Unit makes bottles 
without the aid of any skilled glussworker nt all. 

l'rul. P. uim.it. Could you give us those figures you lmve there about the 
number of nutoimille machines? 

Mr. Haves. I have seen In printing the Mergenthnler and the linotype nm 
chines, and nil that. Of course, they are far more costly and more elaborate 
I don't think tHe building costs as much, though, as it does for the automatic, 
and I don’t think there is any machine in existence that can make an article 
so complete without the aid of any human effort, or without the aid of any 
working hand as this automatic bottle-making machine. It was invented by a 
glass blower, named Michael Owens, of Toledo, Ohio. 

Prof. Barnett'. Was he a blower? 

Mr. Haves. Sure tiling. 

Prof. Barnett. I thought he was a flint? 

Mr. Haves. Well, a Hi nt is a blower, too. 

i’rof. Barnett. At any rate, lie was not one of your particular trade? 

Mr. Haves. Well, you can not expert me to feel very proud about him, 
could you? 

Prof. Barnett. No. 

Mr. Haves. Oh, well, lie is all right; he couldn't help it. I don’t blame him. 
It is the condition we are up against. Somebody was bound to invent it, I 
suppose. The first automatic installed was in 1904. The cost of one of those 
machines, I think, would he about $6,000 to build the machine, but you must 
build u special furnace for it, and a special plant, so that we will say the plant 
in Streeter, Ill., cost $1,200,000, the one in Newark, Ohio, we will say cost 
$1,100,000. of course, tlmt has been to our advantage, this expense. Every¬ 
one could not afford to put one up, and we have had time to adapt ourselves, 
as it were. 

This machine gathers the glass, makes the bottle, and sends it in to the an¬ 
nealing lears, anil a liny is displaced, and that is the only good thing about it, 
so far as we can see. 

Prof. Barnett. You don’t need any child labor with it? 

Mr. Hayes. No; not around the machine. 

Now, from one machine in 1904 they now have 150 machines—automatic. 
Those machines have displaced 1,600 blowers; tlmt Is, we lmve 1,600 blowers 
idle now, but then we have found work for a great many blowers. 

I’rof. Barnett. Can you give us just at that point, if you don’t mind me 
interrupting, can you give ns any Idea as to how many bottles those 150 ma¬ 
chines would make; that is, the output of those machines, if made by hand, 
would require about how many blowers? 

Mr. Haves. Well, 1 will in a minute; but I want to say that it has left us 
now with 1,600 idle men, but if we had not been successful in our efforts in 
putting on three shifts in 24 hours, where two was only formerly employed, 
with 7} hours, with a half hour for lunch, then four shifts with 6 hours each 
in a day of 24 hours, with 15 minutes for lunch, and the reductions in wages 
Wtj have taken, it is rather doubtful to-day if there would be a bottle-blowers’ 
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union to-day. Now, while those machines make different kinds of ware, I will 
give you an idea of its output by stating the number of ordinary pint bottles. 

Tliese automatic machines work every hour Ill the 24. In 21 hours they make 
170 gross of pint bottles. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, one machine does? 

Mr. Hayes. One machine. 

Prof. Barnett. How many will a blower make in that time? 

Mr. Hayes. I am coming to that. Forty-eight of those machines, out of a 
total of lot, will produce in f>0 weeks, 24 hours a dnj, 1,1)20,000 gross, thus 
displacing 9G0 blowers. 

Prof. Barnett. One machine? 

Mr. Hayes. No; 48 machines. There are now 151 m operation. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes. 

Mr. 11 a' k ks. Well, take 48 out of 151 and it will produce 1,020,000 gross, 
This amount would require 060 men to make m 11 months. 

Prof. Barnett. Nine hundred and sixty men? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. So that would be, then, how many men—151 would make— 
that would be over 3,000 men? 

Mr. IIayes. A man will make about 30 gross in a shift of eight hours and a 
half. 

Prof. Barnett. So that you have, since 1004, then, down to 1013, you have had 
enough machines come into the trade to make as many bottles as 3,500 men 
would have been required to make? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. That is the situation, is it? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Does this machine make all kinds of bottles? 

Mr. IIvyes. It does now, all except demijohns and carboys, and is preparing 
to make them. 

Prof. Barnett. Does it make small bottles? 

Mr. Hvyes. It is making 2-ounce bottles now. 

Prof. Barnett. So there is no particular part of the trade which is safe from 
the machine? 

Mr. IIayes. No, sir. Machinery develops, jou know, as it goes along. 

Prof. Barnett. Now, suppose we come to the policy of the union. What has 
been the policy of the union with reference to the automatic machine? You 
spoke a moment since of the three-shift system. 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. 

Prof. Barnett. Will you explain how the three-shift system has helped >ou 
to dispose of this surplus of men? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, when an automatic machine involves a trade like ours, an 
old, conservative trade, where men have always made bottles by hand, it Is. 
first, a liard task to make them believe that there is a machine, and it is hard 
to make them believe it could make good ware, and to make any concession or 
change. It is like passing through the tires. And it was very bard to get our 
people to realize the conditions. So I thought we could meet it successfully, 
and I still think so. We can not make the wages we once did, but we can work 
and earn a living. So, in the beginning, I suggested that as the men were dis¬ 
placed, if the trade did not develop fast enough to take them up, to put on a 
fair shift of seven and one-half hours. Well, that has been tried in numerous 
places and it has been successful. 

Prof. Barnett. A third shift would help you by cutting down the number 
of hours? 

Mr. Hayes. No; it would put another shift to work—put the third shift of 
men to work. 

Prof. Barnett. They would make that many more bottles, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Wouldn’t it mean that in place of working six days a week 
that you would have to have three shifts working four days a week? 

Mr. Hayes. Have three shifts working six days a week. 

Commissioner O’Connell. The market would take care of the Increased 
products? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes, sir. The object was to keep the men at work, and in time 
there would be settling down or adjustment, then the trade would be educated 
up to the meaning of all this, and what we would just have to do. So that 
three-shift work is working successfully Then, In several places they put on 
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four shifts in 24 hours, with 15 minutes for lunch. Well, that is working suc¬ 
cessfully in places where the fruit jars and milk bottles are made. 

Commissioner O’Connell. How far has the three-shift system been Intro¬ 
duced? 

Mr. Hayes. In about two-thirds. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Two-thirds of the factories working three shifts? 

Mr. IIayes. Yes. sir. 

Commissioner O’Oonnei l. That has practically all come in since 3909 and 
thereabouts? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. The whole idea was to employ the men displaced. That 
was the first effort. 

Prof. Barnett. And also did it not cheapen to some extent the cost of pro¬ 
duction to the employer and lessen lus overhead charge? 

Mr. JIvybh. Yes, sir. A glass furnace run in two shifts will blow 18 hours, 
and the furnace will be idle the other 0 hours and glass is standing idle, and 
it will keep that furnace m operation constantly. There is a greater output, 
and it can be sold cheaper in the market. 

Commissioner O’Connell. Did the machine aid the manufacturers going into 
foreign markets? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. I will come to that in a moment. 

Commissioner Delano. He got there? 

Mr. IIayes. (Jot there with both feet. 

Prof Barnett. Did you cut down the number of apprentices, Mr. IIayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I am coming to that in a moment. Yes; Unit was 
the next thing to putting on those shifts. Now, through mutual agreement the 
manufacturers look less apprentices, and some years none at all. Their belief 
and ours was that there would be no trade or work for these boys after they 
had served five years’ apprenticeship. So for two years they abandoned taking 
any. That made work lor nearly 1,000 men. But last year conditions were 
such that we resumed the apprentice regulations. 

Prof. Bminett. Why did you do that, Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, the trade "was beginning to pick up, we thought, and there 
are other machines which have come into the trade—hand machines. One em¬ 
ploys throe men on it and another two men and another one man. It is semi¬ 
automatic. Those, by being able to produce cheaply—maybe as cheap as the 
automatic—are expanding and taking up the idle men; and that, of course, 
calls for apprentices. 

Prof. Barnett. Don’t you think it would have been wise policy for the union, 
if it could have carried it through, to have cut off entirely the taking of appren¬ 
tices until this thing could have adjusted itself? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, no. We were justified in doing that; but the manufac¬ 
turer must have hoys; at least, he says he must work boys in the glasshouse, 
although boys are not necessary in glasshouses. 

Prof. Barnett. And he claims that he can not get boys unless he has an 
apprentice system? 

Mr. ITayes. Well, the hoys are needed in glasshouses because they are 
cheaper. But where they have to employ men they are getting along just as 
well as they ever did with bo\s. But it is hard to change old customs. I have 
known big glass plants to dose down two weeks last spring on account of Ihe 
scarcity of boys, and that kept so many men idle that the season was shortened 
by it. 

Prof. Barnett. Those boys were taken on the apprentice system? 

Mr. HVyes. No; attending. 

Prof. Barnett. Do the manufacturers claim they could not get enough boys 
unless some of these hoys became apprentices? 

Mr. Hayes. No, no. 

Prof. Barnett. That was not the argument? 

Mr. TIayks. No. This was tlie proposition, and it is another moss-grown 
system that grows up with institutions. 

Prof. Barnett. How much did an apprentice get? 

Mr. IIayes. An apprentice gets now about 30 per cent of what a journeyman 
earns. He used to get 50 per cent. 

Prof. Barnett. But now lie gets 30 per cent? 

Mr. H ayes. Yes, sir. We have suffered in reduction of wages. 

Prof. Barnett. Yes; but the apprentice gets less than he used to? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, certainly lie does; and so does the journeyman. 
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Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; relatively to the journeyman. 

Prof. Barnett. He used to get 50 per cent and now he gets 30 per cent? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. I would like to explain that. I have heard some re¬ 
marks made here and have seen some things in the newspapers about trade- 
unions and apprentices. Will you let me explain it? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes; surely. 

Mr. Hayes. The trades-unionists here personally know why a labor organiza¬ 
tion tries to limit apprentices; hut I don’t think then* is any trade in the world 
like ours. We have a live-year apprentice system—live years during which an 
apprentice works for 50 per cent of the journeyman’s wages or the standard 
wages in the trade. Now, the old method of blowing glass, it took the hoy 
about live years to learn to he a real glass blower; that is. so that he could 
learn to make any kind of a bottle that came along. But in these days he has 
to make only one bottle, and he is a specialist; and the thing is he can make 
as much ware—he is youthful and active and he can make as much ware or 
more ware than the journeyman, and so he is set for the live years on that 
one tiling, and that is not the object of apprenticeship. There is no desire to 
teach him the trade. The desire is to make money. Now, here comes us 
blowers who served this time, and when we are or when we ha\e become pro¬ 
ficient wo are discharged because the apprentice is cheaper. He will do the 
same work for 50 per cent less than us. Well, if that s>stem was allowed to 
continue—the journeyman working at the standard and the apprentice at 50 
per cent—we would have the apprentice the journeyman and the journeyman 
the apprentice. And those of us who have worked for live long years and given 
our employers the 50 per cent of our earnings, we have a moral claim on that 
trade to work at it, and we insist on the right of working at it. 

To say that trade-unions limit apprenticeship, or restrict it, that is only one 
part of the truth. We come now to a time that the employer is as eager to 
restrict as we are, in recent years. He knows that in this growing country 
that it is a misfortune to have skilled labor that there is no work for. He 
knows that capitalists will get these skilled laborers—people who have no 
knowledge of the conditions in the trade, and they will be tempted by tills 
cheap labor, and it means business failures and loss. It may be a year or two, 
as T seen happen over 50 times. 

But now we have changed the apprentice system down to four years, and 
allow ed him to hold hack only 30 per cent of his wages—no, wait a moment. 
Then' is loss held back, but I haven’t got the figures with me. Where there 
was .‘,0 held hack now there is only 30. 

Prof. Barnett. He gets 70 per cent now? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 1 think I am right about that. And we have made 
the terms four years. Now, trade-unions don’t want to limit apprentices. I 
don’t believe in it. The American Federation don’t believe in it. If it did it 
would not have organizers traveling over the country trying to organize labor 
and trying to Inspire the young men to learn a trade. But it is only where the 
employers try to displace the journeymen tor cheaper wages that we claim we 
have a right of protecting ourselves in a right that we paid for. 

Now, I say that two years they agreed to take none, and one year they took 
1 to 20 men; whereas tiie rate was I to 10. That shows the relations of some 
of those manufacturers who have no automatics and can not get any; and 
some of them that have 14 and 15 automatics, yet also employ blowers. 1 have* 
seen manufacturers who did not want a reduction in wages. They fight against 
it as hard as we did the automatic, and they claim that to reduce the blowers, 
that it reduces the selling price and makes a larger profit than it does to pay 
for that equipment. 

Commissioner Lennon. This increase in the wages of the .apprentices, will 
this not lessen the incentive of the employers to put on apprentices, and will 
it not make it easier for you, if you find it necessary to cut out the full ap¬ 
prenticeship, to do that? I don’t know whether I make myself clear. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, you do. 

Commissioner Lennon. In order to keep—when you speak of giving tHe em¬ 
ployer 50 per cent, the employer ju s t kept it? 

Mr. Hayes. We did not give it to him, he took It. 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; that is the truth of it. And you can see how 
the employer might resist very strongly having the number of apprentices cut 
down? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Now, if you require him to pay that boy over 30 per 
cent ills resistance to the reduction of the number of apprentices would be 
very much less? 

Mr. Haves. Yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. So that was part of the idea in introducing that 
rule? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. But if we can carry through our plan there will be work 
for the blowers and the apprentices too; but it may take us some time to do it. 

Now, the next point to come was the reduction in wages. In the four years 
we have stood reductions amounting to 38 per cent of our wages. 

♦Commissioner Lennon. Level on all articles? 

Mr. Hayes. Pretty nearly level on all the articles, except the demijohns and 
carboys. 

Commissioner Lennon. To start with these reductions were not uniform on 
all the articles, hut you started, I presume, on the articles on which the ma¬ 
chines operated? 

Mr. IIayes. No, sir. Thev were introduced on the work that the machines 
did. 

Commissioner Lennon. And in the start you did not make the reduction on 
1 ho very small bottles? 

Mr. Hayes. Wo did not. 

Commissioner Lennon. Why was Unit? 

Mr. if ayes Because the machine was not making them. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, they were not reduced? 

Mr. IIayes. No. sir. 

Commissioner Lennon. But the machine is now making them, is it? 

Mr. H x's es. Yes, sir; it makes 400 gross 12-ounce bottles in 24 hours. That 
has been done. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do you think there is any necessity for reducing the 
wa ges ? 

Mr 11 \ykn. There is no excuse for reducing the wages. I have found that 
out. 

Commissioner Lennon. Well, it is true that no other trade has ever faced 
the problem just as you have had to face it ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; hero is tin* way it comes to us. He reduced wages, but a 
whole lot of our people didn't care—a whole lot of our own members—hut that 
is natural. But here is the facts. You see your trade going from you. You 
see men set out in the street. You see a machine tlmt can make bottles 50 
per cent cheaper than the blower. You see them putting up million-dollar 
plants, and going to market and selling their ware $1 cheaper than the blown 
article. And then you see that you have not got. very long 1o live as trade 
unions, and you have got to act quickly. Now, the only practical thing under 
the circumstances that we could see to do is what I have already mentioned 
here, was to reduce the difference in the cost between the hand-made bottle and 
the automatic machine made bottle; to bring the cost closer. And if you 
could bring this cost closer you would be prolonging the life of the blown ware 
manufacturer and give the blower a longer period to work at bis trade, and 
sis time will go on some change or circumstances would happen that would 
give you an opportunity to still keep the blowers employed. So we took a 20 
per cent reduction in 1000. Two years ago we took another reduction of 20 
per cent, which figured up amounts to 38 per cent (30 per cent). That is 
pretty hard. Our men made good wages before the reductions. The glass 
blowers made from $(> to $18 and $20 a day. Of course they were only the 
exception—the $18 and $20 men. That was for carboys and demijohns. But 
$8 and $10 were about the average wages for a glass-bottle blower. So by 
reducing it this difference in cost, there has been a check put to the installa¬ 
tion of automatic machinery. Other manufacturers have come into the trade 
with other means that will employ blowers that are cheaper in construction 
and which do not require specially built, plants. And notwithstanding that 
those machines will make 14 pint beer bottles in a minute and make 29 pint 
flasks in a minute, and make 400 gross of 1-ounce bottles in 24 hours, we have 
7,000 men at work to-day and they are averaging from $4.50 to $5 a day. 

It is hard medicine to swallow about this reduction in wages, but it was 
either do that or go out of the business. 

Commissioner Lennon. You moan $4.50 for the days they work? 

Mr. Hayes. Four dollars and fifty cents to $5 a day for the days they work. 
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Commissioner Lennon. Has there been much unemployment in the trade 
since 1909? 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, yes. 

Commissioner Lennon. IIow many men have you out of work now? 

Mr. Hayes. We have now about 800. 

Commissioner Lennon. How many did you have in 190!)? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, in 1907 and 1908 we had over 3,000 men out of work; and 
we spent that year $322,000 to support those men—to help them. 

Commissioner Lennon. So that from 1909 down to the present time there 
have been recurring periods of chronic unemployment in jour trade? 

Mr. JIayes. No. You might say—of course >ou can understand that this 
machine comes in like a storm, and men are thrown out hastily without any 
preparation; and men lose their heads, and one plant—well, all the way from 
the Mississippi KIvcr to Goldsboro, N. .1., plants are closed down and the 
automatics are installed. We have had a good many men; hut now we are 
trying to find employment for all. We have to-day over XOO men idle—good 
mechanics. 

Commissioner Lennon. That is about tin* same you had last year? 

Mr. IIayes. No; we had over 1,100 men last year. 

Commissioner Lennon. So times an* better than they were then? 

Mr. Hayes. No; no better. They were better up to the Ium of December, 
hut not now 7 . 

Commissioner Lennon. Only 800 out now\ did you say - 

Mr. Hayes (interrupting). Yes; 800. 

Commissioner Lennon (continuing). And 1,100 hc-t year? 

Mr. Hayes. As I told you, putting on these extra shifts and taking advan¬ 
tage of every little thing that would put a man to work, we hn\o taken ad¬ 
vantage of it. 

Commissioner Lennon. You think the numbers of glass-bottle blowers, if 
reduced much further, would turmsh an niccntno for men to go into the trade? 

Mr. Hayes. No; it would furnish an incentive, but (lie men might not. I 
don’t think there will he any more reductions on the ware that 1ms already 
been reduced. 

Commissioner O’Connell. So that particular remedy has gone as far as it 
seems practicable? 

Mr IIayes. Yes; we have found another way now, and we have started 
out on that, and think we are going to he successful. 

Commissioner Lennon. Do yon mind saying what that is? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; unless you want to a^k me some more questions. 

Prof. Barnett. Suppose before you go into that —you said a moment since, 
Mr. IIayes, that you used to have about tw'o months’ stop in the summer— 
July and August—and only one month now'? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. That is due to the introduction of the machines? 

Mr. H\yes. Yes; the automatic. 

Prof. Barnett. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Hayes. You see. the automatic w'orks every hour in the day, and Sunday, 
and, really, I believe it worked the 4th of July ; and for that tiling to be going 
on all tlie time and shipping bottles to tin* brewers while our fellows were 
idle—you see, w r e have to do something for our employers who still employ 
blowers. ITe has not got a machine, and is doing his best to stay in the 
business; and we shorten tlie time from two to one month, and that is- 

Prof. Barnett (interrupting). Now, then, if you do not mind explaining 
lust what you propose—what your new plan is? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, yes, I will do that. I don’t know that I just ought to do 
it, though, at this time. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. Would it he subjecting you to too much incon¬ 
venience, Mr. Hayes, to have you report hack Monday morning, at 10 o’clock, 
as it is now time for our adjournment? 

Mr. Hayes. Very well. 

Acting Chairman Wetnstock. We will ask you, then, to he here at 10 o’clock 
Monday morning. 

The hearing is now adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock of this Saturday, June 27, 1914. the further hear¬ 
ing of this matter was adjourned until 10 o’clock Monday morning, June 29, 
1914.) 
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Philadelphia, Pa., June 29, 191)—10 a . m. 

Present: Commissioners Weinstock (acting chairman), Lennon, and O’Con¬ 
nell. Prof. George K. Barnett, special counsel. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The commission will please come to order. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. DENIS HAYES—Continued. 

Prof. Barnett. Mr. Hayes, have you anything else to add to what you said 
on Saturday? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir; except in regard to our insurance. At the death of 
a member we pay the 10 cents. 

Prof. Barnett. Each member? 

Mr Hayes. Each member is assessed 10 cents and tin* limit is $500; that 
goes to the legatees of the deceased member. Sometimes the assessment of 
10 cents on a death will bring in enough to pay three or four or live death 
assessments, so we accumulate a sum and it runs along tor four or live or six 
months that our members do not have to pay any assessment. 

We have no out-of-work fund. We have always believed because of the 
wages made in our trade it was not necessary to have such a fund; but we 
do spend quite a little money in sending men to places where there is employ¬ 
ment, or where there are vacancies. We spend quite a sum for transportation; 
that is. at times, in hard times or unfavorable times. 

Prof. Barnett. Is that a loan? 

Mr. Hayes. In some respects it is a loan. If a member can pay it back, we 
expect him to do so, at the rate of 10 per cent on all his earnings, while em¬ 
ployed, of course. But if luck continues against him we do not press It at all. 

Prof. Barnett. You spoke on Saturday of having paid $320,000? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. During 1000 and 1910? 

Mr. Hayes. 1007 and 1008. 

Prof. Barnett. 1007 and 1908? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Was that in the form of loans, ostensibly? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. 

' Prof. Barneit. IIow was it distributed? 

Mr. 11 \ yes. As relief. 

Prof. Barnett. Just given? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir; as relief. 

Prof. Barnett. As men out of work? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Were they paid any specified sum? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. So much a week, I believe? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. Journeymen get $8 and apprentices $5. T think that 
is all I have to say now, unless you wish to ask me some questions. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Muy I ask you, Mr. Hayes, how many glass 
blowers there are in the country, so far as you know? 

Mr. ITayes. In the country? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Hayes. Nearly 40,000. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Out of that number, how many are organized? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I can not speak very definitely beyond our own trade. I 
can not toll you about the Hint or window glass workers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I mean the bottle blowers? 

Mr. Hayes. The bottle? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. Bottle blowers. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, we have a membership, if 1 count the apprentices we have 
about 10,000 or 17,(MX); between 10,000 and 17,(MX) bottle blowers. Out of that 
number there are about between 700 and 800 unorganized. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You say you have between 16,000 and 17,000 
bottle blowers? 

Mr. Hayes. Counting apprentices. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In the country? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. Bottle makers. That is under the jurisdiction of our 
union. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. I see. 

Mr. Hayes. I um counting the apprentices now. 
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Acting Chairman Wkinstock. They are practically all m the union, except 
about 700 or 800? 

Mr. Uayks. Between 700 and 800. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Wlmt monthly dues do >our members paj to 
the organization? 

Mr. Uayks. Local dues, about 25 cents. 

Acting Chairman Wetn.stock. Twenty-five cents a month? 

Mr. Uayks. A month; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. Are there any other dues besides that? 

Mr. Hayes. The assessment to the national association is 1 per cent on their 
earnings. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. That would approximate about what per 
man—average? 

Mr. Uayks. I can not exactly tell. Every man earns difierent. It is piece¬ 
work. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. Well, you can give some clear idea what tin* 
average earnings per year of a bottle maker are? 

j\Ir. Uayks. The average earnings now would probably be between $1,000 and 
$1,200, l think. 'That brings in—I can not say. I did not bring the figures 
down with me, but I could have done so. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. I am not interested now in the amount of 
money that brings into the union. 1 am simply interested in knowing about 
how much each man pays on an average. 

Mr. Ha\ks. Of assessments? 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock Yes. 

Mr. Uayks. I can’t very well say that. 

Acting Chairman Wkin.stock. You say the average earnings of a man are 
from about $1,000 to $ 1,200 a year? 

Mr. U \Yi.s. 1 said that, probably that the average wage now is between $4 50 
and $5 50 a day. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, there is quite a distinction, as you know, 
between wages and earnings. 

Mr. Hayes. I mean earnings. 

Acting Chairman Wkinsiock. But I say, Mr. Hayes, a man may receive $5 a 
day wages and yet his annual earnings might not exceed $(‘>00 or $700. 

Mr Uayks. Yes; 1 know. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. Give me an approximate idea of what the 
average annual earnings are? 

Mr. Uayks. Well, 1 would say between $1,200 and $1,300. 

Acting Chairman Wkin stock. Then lie pays about $12 or $13 a year assess¬ 
ment? 

Mr. Uayks. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Ami $3 a year for monthly dues, making it 
about $15 a year he pajs? 

Mr. II ayes. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. What is the initiation lee of jour union? 

Mr. Hayes. Fi\ e dollars. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Five dollars. 

Mr. 11 axes. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Well, what union is it among the glass, blowers 
that charges $500 initiation fee? 

Mr. H\ykb. Well, 1 don’t think that it can be called an initiation fee We 
have been charging $500 initiation fee to foreign glass blowers, glass blowers 
from other countries that came here. They have come here in sets—crews, we 
cull them—came here in times of strikes and trouble and took whole factories 
away from us; and then there is quite a few came individually, and we put on 
$500 initiation fee. That wasn’t anything like a general initiation fee; it was 
special. It was protection. 

Now, at one time I think the window-glass blowers charged $500 for the same 
purpose on foreign workmen. We can not work In their country, and we don’t 
think they should bother us. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. I am not in a position, Mr Hayes, to put my 
finger at this moment on the authority, but I eau only say that statements have 
been made at previous hearings of this commission in Washington some months 
ago. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. I think made by some employers; I can’t recall 
just who. 

Prof. Barnett. I think I can straighten you out on that. Mr. Emery made 
this statement on foreigners, but it was only as to foreigners that it applied. 
He read il from tlie constitution. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you got a copy of the constitution that 
covers that point? 

Mr. H web. Yes. 

(The witness submitted in printed form a copy of the constitution, by-laws, 
and appendix of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada.) 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Will you be good enough to read it for our 
information? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; I will |examining book]. I must beg your pardon for being 
so long in finding this, but it is not indexed. However, it is true whut I tell 
>ou—I can find it in a minute—that .$500 is the initiation for a foreign workman. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, would that mean, that is, the initiation 
fee is $500 so far as foreign workmen are concerned? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Docs that hold to-day? 

Mr. TIayes. Yes, sir; that holds to-day; $500 for foreign workmen. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That sldl holds to-day? 

Mr Ham s. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. What is the definition, from the point of view 
of your union, for a foreign workman? Does that mean a foreign-born 
workman? 

Mr. Hayes. Foreign born; yes. A man who learns ids trade in Europe. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When does he cease to become a foreigner 
from tlx* union’s point of view? 

Mr. Hayes. From our union’s? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. When does lie cease to be a foreigner? 

Mr. Hayes. When he is admitted to membership. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, from when? 

Mr. Hayes. That is, there is no further disadvantages; or, in other words, 
there is no furl her distinction made when he is admitted and he pays his 
initiation fee. We allow him to pay at the rate of 25 per cent on his earnings. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. On the one hand you say that a foreigner 
is not admitted, and on the other hand you say his disabilities are removed 
when he is admitted. If he is not admitted, how are Ins disabilities to he 
removed? Isn’t it very much like, “Mother, may I go out and swim? Yes; 
my dearest daughter. Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near 
fbo water.” 

Mr. Hayes. Well. I think we met that in a pretty reasonable way. We 
accept him to membership if he comes over here singly or one or two or three 
if we are sure he does not come over here because of a strike or dispute or as 
a result of an ad\ertisemenl on the part of the employer, and we will admit 
him on conditions that he pays this $500 initiation fee at the rate of 25 per cent 
of his earnings. Sometimes, if he lias a had run of luck or if he is idle, we 
remit that for six months or for a year. We don’t press hard on the man. In 
fact, we have no objections to the foreign workman. I told you this arose 
at a lime when they came here during a strike and took factories away from 
us and made it very hard for our members. And, of course, they are attracted 
to this country; the wages attract them. They don’t come now, though, quite 
as frequently as they formerly did. The presence of machinery, and so forth, 
has discouraged them. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Prof. Barnett refreshed my memory on the 
testimony of Mr. Finery. 

Mr. IIayks. Who? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery. 

Prof. Bminett. He is counsel for the National Manufacturers’ Association? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. He spoke before the commission representing 
the manufacturers that took this ground; and in taking this ground he voiced 
the sentiments of a great many employers who are not in sympathy with the 
methods of organized labor. He took the ground that wherever organized 
labor could it established monopolies, and he pointed to the glass-blowers’ 
association as an illustration of that; and he made the statement that the 
glais blowers, in order to establish their monopoly, in order to prevent men 
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who were foreigners but who were otherwise tit, decent, anil respectable men 
from earning a living at their trade, It had fixed a prohibitory Initiation fee of 
$500, and on top of that hail established examinations which were practically 
prohibitory, and that ns a consequence a glass blower who was not in found It 
almost, If not actually, impossible to get In; and we would like to get your 
answer to that from your point of view. 

First of all. Is that a fact what Mr. Emery stated, that not only Is the Initia¬ 
tion fee $500, but that the examinations are made practically prohibitory, and 
that the purpose of It all is to establish labor monopoly by glass blowers? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, as the president of the glass-bottle manufacturers is here 
this morning, I won’t say anything very uncomplimentary of a member of his 
association; but that man simply contradicted himself. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery? 

Mr. IIaves. Yes. 

Prof. Baknett. He is not a member of the glass bottle manufacturers’ associa¬ 
tion, but counsel for the National Manufacturers' Association. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, that is like some of the statements made here last week, 
yon know. You see, if we were to establish a monopoly, we would not keep that 
amount tip at all. We could not have a monopoly unless we got control of all 
the workmen. You see. to keep that man out—he would go to it nonunion factory 
ami‘get a place for 25 or 50 per cent less than us and smile at our plan of 
making a subject of him. Now, (he fact is—maybe It is not good policy to tell 
it—but tiiese men can come in free here and get Into our unions free of charge 
if they wanted to. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How? 

Mr. Hayes. Just simply go to work in a nonunion factory. We would be 
around after them In a few weeks. We have a permanent reception committee. 
And that is an absurd statement. A trades-union must get in every available 
workingman. It Is necessary to establish something like a living rate of wages, 
and It is necessary to enable our employers to pay us a living wage or a wage 
scale. For this reason, if there is a class of men in the country who are working 
cheaper than we are, in a sulllciont number, they can put goods on the market 
at such a price that our employers can not meet them or can not pay us the wages. 

Well, you see the result. We would have to lower wages or remain idle 
and let the trade drift out to the cheaper concerns. 

Well, now, this Mr. Emery, he is just, like some of the witnesses you had 
here last week who told you so much about trade-unionism, and all the good that 
they were doing for their men, but they did not get down to the facts. Now, 
the matter is this: We have no examination. The employer selects his own 
apprentice, selects him; we have nothing to do with the selection. He serves 
his term of apprenticeship, and we will not admit him to our union unless he lias 
a clearance paper from his employer. So, you see. Mr. Emery Is away oif. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many employees, Mr. Hayes, are union¬ 
ized? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I think there are about nine firms, and they are mostly small 
firms, with the exception of two. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. That are unionized? 

Mr. Hayes. With the exception of about nine. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many are nonunionIzed? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, those are the only ones—about nine. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Nine that are nonunionized? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; nine plants. 

Acting Chairman YYeinstock. And in the aggregate they employ about how 
many men? 

Mr. Hayes. I just said between 700 and 800. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Between 700 and 800? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; 700 and 800 nonunion men. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, If a glass blower is unable to meet 
your terms—the terms of your union—and pay his $500 on the basis of 25 per 
cent of his earnings the time be is employed, and if he is unable to pass what¬ 
ever examinations you establish—•— 

Mr. Hayes (Interrupting). We have no examinations. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You do have no examination? 

Mr. Hayes. No; we have none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery was mistaken in that point, then? 

Mr. Hayes. Sir? 

38819°—S. Doc. 415, 64-1—vol 3-62 
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Acting Chairman Weinstock. Mr. Emery was mistaken on that point? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes; certainly; we have no examination. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, then, if he is unable to meet yout* "terms 
by paying $500 in installments equal to 25 per cent of his earnings, his only hope 
of finding employment would be among those nine nonunion concerns? 

Mr. Hayes. He could go into a nonunion factory; yes. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Well, what is the philosophy of your union 
under any circumstances charging a $500 admission fee, when the admission 
fees of your unions generally are only a small fraction of that? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, now, you will recall that I made a distinction. I said the 
initiation fee to native glassworkers, or, in other words, to men who learned their 
trade in this country, is hut $5. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Does your by-law qualify that? Does it say 
clearly that it would be $5 for a native and $500 for a foreign worker? 

Mr. Hayes. Not natives, but those who are journeymen. I will give you this 
book in a minute, and you can find it. I was just looking for that. They pay 
$5, those who learn the trade here. Of course, they don’t have to he natives, 
because if our trade depended on natives there would be few very skilled glass- 
blowers. But the $500, as I told you, was to meet a special case. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. When did that case occur? 

Mr. Hayes. It occurred about 12 or, I think, 14 years ajfo. And within q>iite 
a few years they came here in numbers during the winter, when we had lots 
of men idle, or quite an unusual number. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Yes. Well, it strikes me, Mr. Hayes, that as 
a mere matter of policy, it is unwise to have that, because you place a weapon 
in the hands of your opponents who can use it as Mr. Emory used it. 

Mr. Hayes. How is that? 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. They can point out that the union is trying to 
establish a labor monopoly by putting a prohibitory initiation fee on. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, you see, $5 to join our union; that is, $5 for a man who has 
learmnl his trade in this country, that is not prohibitory. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. No; that is below the average trade, a good 
deal below. 

Mr. Hayes. Especially if you take into account the wages he earns and the 
hours he works, and the month’s vacation, and the insurance, $5 is not much. 
But we can not he accused of trying to establish a prohibitory initiation fee, 
because we are trying to protect the men who learn the trade in this country 
and pay for the privilege of learning it, from the competition of a man who 
comes over here simply through the attraction of better wages, and to get an¬ 
other man’s job. We will protect our own members. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Do you know of any other union, Mr. Hayes, 
that differentiates in its initiation fee between a man who has learned his 
trade here and the man who has come here? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I would not say. I don’t think I would like to be quoted, 
but the window-glass blowers, I believe there was a time when they charged 
$500. At the same time, over one-third of the window-glass blowers is com¬ 
posed of foreigners, men who learned their trade there, and I think that they 
tried to stop the rush by putting on this cost. There is hardly any difference 
between blowing window glass in Europe and in this country, but there is a 
difference in blowing bottles. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You made the statement a minute or two ago 
that if we had to depend on the native glass blowers there would be very few 
glass blowers in this country, that the great body of them are foreign workers. 

Mr. Hayes. No ; I would not say the great body, hut they are of foreign- 

Acting Chairman Weinstock (interrupting). Extractions? 

Mr. Hayes. The sons of foreigners; yes. I speak now of the time, you know 
when boys who went to work, a great many of them were the children of Ger¬ 
man and Irish and English parents. That is what I mean by that. I am just 
looking back to the time when I was a boy. Well, I think it is about the same 
now. There are other races coming in now. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In how many instances have you had that 
come under your notice, Mr. Hayes, or where the $500 initiation fee has been 
paid ? 

Mr. Hayes. I did not—I doubt if It has been paid in over 75 cases in the last 
15 years. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How much has your union increased in the 
last^lS years? Can you recall about what strength you had 15 years ago? 
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Mr. Hayes. Well, it has increased 7,500. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Then about 1 per cent of the Increase was 
from foreigners? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Who paid the $500? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. And 90 per cent were from those who were 
here and who only paid $5? 

Mr. Hayes. That is it. As I (old you, this rule was not made to get money. 
It was merely to stop them from coming. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Are there any questions >ou would like to usk, 
Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. 

Mr. Hayes, suppose a bottle blower comes from Belgium, or some other Euro¬ 
pean country where they make bottles, and lias a union card, comes here by 
himself, with his family, and in good faith goes to a l tot tic factory controlled 
by your organization and gets work, what would he his initiation fee? 

Mr. IIayks. Well, his ease would take (his routine: His card, with the letter, 
would he sent to our oll'ice, and if the man had a good ease ami his application, 
his card showed him to have come here of his own free will and to he in earnest 
to seek work, I would make a special provision; we would make a special pro¬ 
vision in his case. We would let him in for $25. 

Commissioner Lennon. Ho you have as many come in in that way, individ¬ 
ually, personally, as comes* in in teams or in hunches, as you say, that you want 
to exclude? 

Mr. Hayes. They usually come in in threes, twos, and threes. On two occa¬ 
sions they came 25 and 32. 

Commissioner Lennon. As new members admitted to your union during a 
year’s time, what proportion of them are American mechanics? 

Mr. Hayes. Born here? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes. Probably horn here or learned their trade here, 
anyhow? 

Mr. IIayks. Well, nearly all of them. 

Commissioner Lennon. What I want to get at is, what proportion do you 
admit for $5 in comparison to those who have to pay the $500? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, the $500, that is almost, well, it is a negligible quantity. 

Commissioner I.knnon. You don't have more than a few a year, one or two 
a year - 1 

Mr. H\yes. Don’t have a few a year. 

Commissioner Lennon. Don’t lia\e a few* a year? 

Mr. Hayes. No, sir. None last year and none this year. 

Commissioner Lennon. Then this law evidently is a law* that Is more for its 
mental inlluence upon glass blowers in the old country, to keep them away 
from here? 

Mr. Hayes. That is what it is. 

Commissioner Lennon. When was youi union organized first? 

Mr. Hayes. In 1S47. 

Commissioner Lennon. It has had a continuous existence, has it? 

Mr. IIayks. Yes. There were local unions in New Jersey at the time of the 
Revolutionary War, places like (Jlassboro, Alloway. They were local. Three 
or four would form what you call a league and eventually spread to the West, 
to Pittsburgh. 

Commissioner Lennon. What class of citizenship, as to being law-abiding, and 
men who take an active interest in the welfare of the community in which they 
live, how do the glass blowers compare with other citizens? 

Mr. Hayes. Well, I think they compare very well. It is only natural that I 
would say that, but I will refer you to the president of the manufacturers’ 
association, who, I think, will follow me. There was a time when the glass 
blowers bad the name of being hard drinkers, like in other trades, but I could 
explain a good deal about that probably by entering Into a long argument that 
is not necessary. 

Commissioner Lennon. That Isn’t necessary. 

Mr. Hayes. No. But the fact here remains that there is no more temperate 
set of workers in the country to-day than the glass blowers. I remember 25 
years ago of seeing a frightful, a whole factory idle in St. Louis, probably 
through the heat, but the boys’ boss said it was from drink. But a few years 
ago I met that gentleman and he Is now president of the largest glass concern 
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in the world, the Illinois Glass Co., and he said in the year previous there had 
not been a man who had lost an hour’s work on account of drink. The dis¬ 
charges for drink in our trade, I have not heard of them in the last four years. 
So I think they are pood. 

Commissioner Lennon. What social position does the glass blower hold in 
the city of Alton, Ill.? 

Mr. Hayes. Excellent; first class. I would like to say a few words on that. 

Commissioner Lennon. In Alton they really dominate the social life of the 
city, do they not? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 1 would like to say that in neighboring towns across 
the river, glass towns—I say this not to boast, but to offer an evidence of what 
good wages will do. If you go to towns like Melville and Salem, and other glass 
towns, you will find that most of the doctors and lawyers and professional men 
in the town are the sons of glass blowers that have been able to educate their 
children; and I feel proud of that myself, because it puts a very different view 
upon the trade-union from what you may have often heard, that wages lead to 
excesses, and 1 consider that a slander on trade-unionism. 

Commissioner Lennon. Mr. Hayes, the prime object set forth in the law cre¬ 
ating this commission is to investigate the underlying causes of industrial un¬ 
rest and suggest such remedies as the commission may in its wisdom devise— 
or in its foolishness, as the case may he. What recommendation would you make 
as to what are the causes of industrial unrest, and what would you suggest as 
remedies? 

Mr. Hayes. The Industrial unrest here? 

Commissioner Lennon. Yes; In the United States. 

Mr. II. \\Es. You want to hunt up a wiser man than me. You see you had all 
the wise men here last week, and they told you all about it. 

In answering your question I would ask to he allowed to refer indirectly to 
some of the statements made here last week. Of course they were public, and 
I think I have a right to refer to them. 

Now, last week the same questions were asked of gentlemen—large employers— 
about the unrest here and the causes of the general uneasiness and the feeling 
between labor and capital. Well, Philadelphia affords an example that will 
serve as an answer to one of your questions. It was brought out hero last 
week that this is a very poorly organized city, which is true; but the working- 
men are not to blame for that. The point overlooked by the gentlemen last week 
was this: That, while they told a great many things, especially about what 
they did for their working people and their beneficence and generosity and hu¬ 
manity, there was nothing said about did the men receive the wages they earn. 
That is the point. Put everything else to one side. No man who receives what 
he earns wants any company doctors, any company stores, or any company 
nurses. He does not want any interference from anyone except that interfer¬ 
ence which concerns his work direct. 

Another gentleman said he thought the labor question, or something like it, 
could be solved by going on sort of a social basis with his workingmen. 

The best plan I have found in 35 years is that the least you have to say to 
the boss the better, and the least the boss has to say to you the better. Too 
much familiarity breaks down discipline, and it causes both sides to lose 
dignity. Do you know’ how many men, or when they get too familiar, they 
would not hesitate to ask you to take a 15 per cent reduction in your wages, 
and they can always tell you that times are had. But here in Philadelphia my 
observation has been—and I felt this keenly—there are thousands and thou¬ 
sands of good workingmen and people here, and many of them are now Idle. 
They do not earn enough when they work to purchase all the things they need. 
They do not earn enough when they work to lay by enough to tide them over 
periods of wlmt we call artificial distress. 

These hard times, or times of unrest, are not natural; they are manufac¬ 
tured. They are partly political, ami that is the whole thing In all the 
big mills here. There is surveillance; I say there is spying; I know it; I have 
had experience here in strikes, and I know that the whole effort to keep the 
men disorganized is in the hope of producing cheaper than their competitors; 
and I often think it causes some of the philanthropists in this city more money 
to run on the nonunion plan that it would to run union and pay good wages. 

That is one thing that I see here. The idle men—they can not purchase what 
they want. The mills are idle. It is a false sense of economy. That is one of 
the main things that is wrong here. To pay as little as you can and then, If 
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possible, to keep out all foreign products and build up—well, sell them to what¬ 
ever American has any money. 

Tills Is a great manufacturing city, and a great ninny working people, women 
and children especially, lien-—hut I say there are lower wages paid here than 
In any city in America; and the gentleman who said last week that as good 
a wage is paid here as is paid anywhere else—I say that is absolutely mis¬ 
leading, and lie can not prove it. He said workingmen tell him so. Why didn't 
he mention the names or bring them forward? 

Another gentleman said here—he insulted every workingman in Philadelphia 
when lie said they could join unions if they wanted to. He said they did not 
want to. That means that men would sooner work for low wages than high 
wages. That is such an absurdity that nolmd.v can pay serious attention to it. 

I say about Philadelphia—and you might say it generally—there must lie an 
eduenlion that will overcome prejudice, this prejudice that exists between I he 
employer and the workman; mul it is a good thing to say that it is breaking 
away; it is breaking down; and no real employer lias any respect to-day for 
the catering, cringing workman who expects to get a job by Inlying another 
fellow’s job. 

To return again to Philadelphia, all these tug establishments here, they pay 
$6, $7, SS, and $9 a week to men with families. You ask the cause of the 
unrest; can’t you see it? Who can support a family on wages like that? If 
we get as much Justice in this city as we get advice mid alleged assistance, we 
would he all right. I get tired of that. That is nauseating. If an employer 
tells me what he does for ins workingmen, I only want to know one thing: Do 
you pay them what they earn? Do you pay them standard wages? Or is it a 
wage scale set tip by yourself? Some of the men said last week, one gentleman, 
the head of a big concern, said lie didn’t think he could run the thing if he had 
union labor. They would run his business. He never said anything about his 
conducting or running the affairs of labor. We have a business in this world. 
We want to work. When we were children—and nobody can ever pay us for 
what we lost when we failed to get an education. All the money in the glass 
Industry would not pay me for the sense of the wrong in my failure to get an 
education. I gave m,v lire to learn my trade. That is my capital. I have 
business to protect my trade, protect my interest, protect my fellow workmen. 
When a man says “If we had a trade-union they would run our business,” that 
is a sorrowful, wornout, moss-grown old story. I may get a little intense about 
this, hut if you had lived here as long as I did and saw and heard things that 
I do, i guess you would be like myself. 

You asked me about this. I believe tiiat there never will he a better solution 
until there is the highest sense of justice implanted in the minds of all men. 
They may come, and the only sense of justice comes from a Christian source, 
and if there was more Christianity injected into labor and industry there would 
he less hardship; but they have the pretentions of Christianity, and no evidence 
of it in the practical work. I fail to grasp the meaning of that. Whether Ibis 
commission—of course, there are men on tills commission who know more about 
this thing than I do, but that is my innermost belief, whether it will ever he 
realized or not is all right. Of course I believe it will. 

I believe it would he very well for this commission to consider the advisability 
of recommending to Congress, or to have recommended to the different States, 
a system of teaching in the public schools on economy, the rudimentary elements 
of economy. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. You mean political economy? 

Mr. Hayes. \>s; political economy. I mean that economy that will teach the 
young man how to overcome poverty in an honest way. If poverty was God 
given, everybody would he poor. But it is not God given. That it is not ordained 
from Heaven there is evidence of that all around you. There is teaching so 
much in the public schools, amt In all schools, and I think there Is one principal 
thing overlooked; that is, to teach—you call it political economy—the creation 
apd distribution of wealth. Well, I will simplify it by saying to teach the chil¬ 
dren the rudimentary elements to overcome poverty. That would Include tem¬ 
perance, that would include honesty, that would include justice as between man 
and man. That is my idea. It is hard to realize this until you spend 10 er 20 
or 30 years In this movement; to start out with justice firmly embedded In your 
nature and to believe in a divine purpose, and to Imagine that all the world 
does it, because it practices it, but when you get up against the industrial situa- 
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tion to find there is no such belief at all. There is a belief, but I mean there 
is no such thing as a practice of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. The point right here, Mr, Hayes, granting that 
your ideal would bring about the best conceivable condition, that is the ideal 
of every man, whether he be employer or worker, being filled with a spirit of 
economy- 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Simply striving for justice arid nothing more 
than justice? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Admitting that when all men are educated up 
to their standard and aim, simply to get that which is their just due, and 
nothing more, that we will have the best conceivable condition; pending that, 
however, and to make a decade’s, to make it a generation's time, to have 
centuries pass before all men will have been educated up to the standard, pend¬ 
ing that ultimate, the question is what is the best possible condition to estab¬ 
lish industrial peace and to minimize industrial unrest? Do you know of any 
better possible condition during that interval than that of mutual organization 
and trade agreements? 

Mr. Hayes. I was just going to come to that. I don’t know any better than 
..lie tilings I have said, hut I believe the time is now at hand, and there will 
never be any industrial peace without them. And X believe that the work of 
your commission is going to tell and be felt all over this country, and labor 
officials or men or ideals, as you call them, hut nevertheless we grasp llie rough 
edges of conditions. So I say that, believing it to be true that now is the time, 
because Congress is busy with industrial training and education, and labor 
has Indorsed it, vocational training and education, why not include, if it might 
suit your judgments, this suggestion about an education that would teach 
children to overcome in an honest way the poverty? I tell you all that that 
would include—I believe now is the time. I don’t believe there will ever lie any 
rest until that is done. 

Now, I also said, in the first place, I referred to an economic principle, which 
you understand as well as anyone else, that the hard times are artificial; that 
unless workingmen earn enough to purchase, why, all the laws on earth are of 
no avail. I believe we have found in our trade collective bargaining that 
should be put in plainer language for the whole trade. That means organized 
labor and organized employers. That means the employer goes there to buy 
labor from the representatives of labor under the best conditions he can ob¬ 
tain it, and the men go there to sell the labor of those; who sell them under 
the best possible conditions. That has led to harmony and prosperity and good 
will in trade that, to my own personal knowledge, for over 30 years; I have been 
active in the labor movement 25 years; I have been a member 32 years. So 
you may excuse me a little to-day for talking so much if I am full of a question 
that I have been dealing with every day for that length of time. 

I believe the solution of the economic problem, the simple solution that will 
meet the approbation of all men, and I think you will find its basis In the 
Scripture, is to make every man a producer as well as a consumer. That is 
the basis -of political economy, as I understand it—to get men to work. I 
think that is the whole tiling here, to my thinking, and I was leading up in 
that direction. We have so inuny here who consume—I will say nothing about 
those who can live without producing—I am talking of the workingmen, the 
idle workingmen and the woman and the child, and anything that would lead 
in that direction, according to my view, is the main basis of the labor question. 
And that is giving to them enough. 

As I say, if I was allowed to talk here, I could tell you a whole lot of things 
about this unrest that might lead you to think that I was interested in politics, 
but I am not. I say it is manufactured, and partly political. 

I believe from my knowledge of employment bureaus in the cities and in 
others that this commission might do something toward having governments, 
or the State, maybe—there might be a clash there—but there should be some 
employment agencies that would not bo graft offices, and that would be in 
the control of men who had passed an examination as to their character and 
ability. I believe that would be a splendid thing. I could say something on 
efficiency, but I think I have talked enough. We have no stop-watch system 
or no efficiency system, yet we produce more ware to-day in 8$ hours—twice as 
much ware to-day in 8J hours—as we did 25 years ago in 10 hours. That 
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comes from loyalty to the employer, because of fair treatment by the employer, 
and improved facilities; of course, all have led to that. 

That is all I have to say. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Thank you very much, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Unless you wish to ask me more questions. 

(Witness excused.) 

TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE W. YOST. 

Prof. Barnett. Mr. Yost, will you give the reporter jour name and address? 

Mr. Yost. George W. Yost, Bellaire, Ohio. 

Prof. Barnett. Mr. Yost, will you state what your oillcial connection with 
the National Association of Bottle and Vial Manufacturers is? 

Mr. Yost. President of the association. 

Prof. Barnett. For iiow long, Mr. Yost? 

Mr. Yost. 1 think 10 years—8 years, possibly. 

Prof. Bvrnett. Fight years? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. In the glass bottle and vial business what part of the manu¬ 
facturers are connected with your association? 

Mr. Yost. What is that? 

Prof. Barnett. I say what proportion of the manufacturers who make glass 
bottles and vials are in your association? 

Mr. Yost. Just about one-half of them, I think. 

Prof. Barnett. One-half? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Why do the remainder of the manufacturers not Join—of the 
men who employ union operators, I mean? 

Mr. Yosr. That would he impossible for us to answer. We think all ought to. 
We have used every effort we can to get them to do it, but they do not. 

Prof. Barnett. They abide by the agreements concluded by your association 
and the glass-bottle blowers? 

Mr. Yost. All those that employ union labor do; yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. All those that employ union labor? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. But that obedience to tills agreement is secured by the 
union ? 

Mr. 1 ost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. That is, if they do not abide the union would call a strike? 

Mr. Yost. We have no power. 

Prof. Barnett. Does your association have any other function, such as 
credit bureau, or do you have anything—do you negotiate with the railroads 
about rates? 

Mr. Yost. Yos, sir; we have what we call the railroad committee. We used 
to have what we called a tariff committee; that is obsolete now, but we have 
a railroad committee. 

Prof. Barnett. But those other functions are not sutliciently important to 
attract the other manufacturers? 

Mr. Yost. They are not considered so, perhaps. 

prof. Barnett. Is your association responsible to a member—does it cost 
much? 

Mr. Yost. Ten dollars initiation fee and $2.50 per shop. 

Prof. Barnett. Shop consisting of- 

Mr. Yost. Of three men. That is not the case always; it is sometimes two 
men and sometimes one man. 

Prof. 15 arnett. You association meets ordinarily how often? 

Mr. Yost. Twice a year. 

Prof. Barnett. Twice a year? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir; you mean to speak of our part of it? 

Prof. Barnett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yost. Twice a year; we meet the two days before our preliminary and 
final conferences in May and August. 

Prof. Barnett. All manufacturers in your association are Invited to attend 
that meeting? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. How do you appoint the conferees for the preliminary con¬ 
ference? 
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Mr. Yost. Appointed by the chairman. 

Prof. Barnett. How many members are usually appointed? 

Mr. Yost. Twelve members and two alternates. 

Prof. Barnett. Does that usually include practically all the manufacturers 
who attend the conference? 

Mr. Yost. That committee is appointed—divided according to the different 
methods of work usually. For Instance, there will be so many who are Inter¬ 
ested in the hand bulbs; so many who are interested in the wide-method ma¬ 
chine; so many who are interested in the narrow-mouth machine; we divide 
them up as nearly as possible to have all the interests represented. 

Prof. Barnett. What is done at this preliminary conference—before we get 
to that, does this general meeting of the association go over in advance of the 
preliminary conference all questions which may possibly come up? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir; the preliminary conference—the bulk of it is gone over 
in the linal conference—the things not easily handled in the regular conference. 

Prof. Barnett. I mean the meetings of your association. 

Mr. Yost. The committee appointed at the annual conference does not go 
into effect until the next May. That is, they do not have anything to do; that 
is, the preliminary conference. Then they take up and settle the matter at 
the final conference. 

Prof. B \k.\ktt. Do they have any instructions from the general meeting, or 
are they free to act? 

Mr. Yost. Fsually at the meeting the day preceding the final conference of 
manufacturers tin* manufacturers meet in annual session and dispose of the situ¬ 
ation and frequently discuss all subjects that are to be brought up by the com¬ 
mittee before the conference. 

Prof. Barnett. But they are free to act as they see fit? 

Mr. Yosr. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Those instructions are not binding? 

Mr. Yost. No, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you think that the preliminary conference is, on the whole, 
a useful institution? 

Mr. Yost. \es, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. You know, perhaps, that in the flint-glass trade they have 
abolished that preliminary conference very largely on the ground that the cost 
was too much? You do not think that is true? 

Mr. Yost. I don’t think so; 1 think the preliminary conference is a very 
valuable part of our work. We bring up matters there, the discussion on par¬ 
ticular items, That if we had to settle them there might cause some trouble, or 
if we w'ould make some demand or request, or the other side makes some re¬ 
quest, if it had to he settled at that time it might lead to trouble, but we all 
have time to think it o\er, and we have for years settled those in the conference. 

Prof. Barnett. The final conference is in July? 

Mr. Yost. Late in August. Now, on account of the change from 10 to 11 
months’ work, the employees are not ready now to act in July. 

Prof. Barnett. So that you have, then, from Mny'until July to think over auy 
disagreements which develop at the prillminury conference? 

Mr. Yost. May until August now\ 

Prof. Barnett. May until August? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. This period of consideration you think tends toward reaching 
an agreement? 

Mr. Yost. I believe so. 

Prof. Barn kit. In August? 

Mr. Yost. 1 believe so. 

Prof. Barnett. After the agreement is signed in August, how are any dis¬ 
putes which arise under the agreement settled? 

Mr. Yost. The disputes until the May conference are left to the president of 
the glass-blowers’ association. Any ruling be makes is binding until the May 
conference, or possibly until the final conference, if it can not be settled at the 
May conference, but it is binding until the May conference, and it is frequently 
worked under also. If either side objects to the ruling, the protest is brought 
before the conference for settlement. 

Prof. Barnett. I think your agreement is the only one in the country, so far 
as I know, Mr. Yost, In which the settlement of the dispute is left to one person. 
It is usual for the agreements to he left to the president of the association and 
the president of the union, or officials from either side. 
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Is this because of the great confidence the manufacturers have in Mr. Hayes 
or to some other question? 

Mr. Yost. In the first place, they are inclined to be amicable. Mr. Hayes 
and the other committee might be in trouble if they tried to. They have found 
that Mr. Hayes is very fair in Ids decisions. 

Prof. Barnett. So you regard that method of settling disputes under agree¬ 
ment as very satisfactory? 

Mr. Yost. Yes, sir. 

Prof. Barnett. Have the men ever quit work on account of strikes—disputes? 

Mr. Yost. I think there has been rare occasions, for a week or so, but I want 
to go on record as saying, in my experience of more than 20 years as a member 
and chairman of that association, that we have had absolutely no trouble when¬ 
ever an agreement was made, whether favorable to the workmen or not, they 
have adhered to it'absolutely. And when we hud it settled, we knew we could 
contract for a year’s work under the conditions that existed at the time; that 
there would be no question about their carrying out their part of the agreement. 

Prof. Barnett. I>o you regard the advantages thus conferred by the agree¬ 
ment ; that is, tiie advamiges llowlng from the fact that you knew that the agree¬ 
ment. the conditions for the year, were sutlieient to make it worth while, to keep 
up the agreements? You think the agreement has been a good thing, do you? 

Mr. Yost. Personally, I am very much in favor of it; yes, sir. 

Prof. B arnett. You prefer to have the agreement rather than to have a sys¬ 
tem under which you contract individually with your workmen? 

Mr. Yost. I have never had, with the exception of six months, possibly, in 
years—thirty some years ago—T have never had any other wa\, consequently I 
hardly speak fairly of it, because my experience has been very satisfactory so 
fur as that part of it is concerned. 

Prof. Byrxett. .Tust a question or two, Mr. Yost, about the machine. Mr. 
Hayes told the commission on Saturday about the policy of the union with 
reference to the machine, the policy of reducing wages, or, rather, the free-shift 
system, and the reduction of the number of apprentices, and, finally, the reduc¬ 
tion in wages. 

From the manufacturers’ standpoint, do you think it would have been possible 
to have handled the machine question in any oilier method so as to have avoided 
unemployment for the men? Could any improvement, in that policy have been 
possible, or do you regard the union’s policy as the logical one? 

Mr. Yost. That is pretty hard to answer, that question; and a good many 
inanufai turers have felt that if the union had, years ago, at the inception of 
their changes, had made more logical reductions, that it might have brought 
different results. It is a matter of conjecture rather than a matter to he 
definitely decided. 

Prof. Barnett. Just how do they think that it might have brought better 
results? 

Mr. Yost. I would say that I think, generally, that the union has handled the 
matter very fairly, and it was handled very ably, because they have kept their 
organization together and they have done what is very dissatisfactory to labor 
organizations generally—they have reduced wages sometimes, when they thought 
it was important, but not as Mr. Hayes said; they lane not reduced wages at 
all on some things, on some items, and on others they have reduced very con¬ 
siderably. They have done that as they, in their judgment, thought it was best 
to do, I think at the time. 

Prof. Barnett. Just how would an earlier reduction in wages, just how do 
the manufacturers- 

Mr. Yost (interrupting). Well, it was a question among some people whether 
it might have simply brought a cost where the machines would not have com¬ 
peted at the time. 

Prof. Barnett. Why? 

Mr. Yost. It is merely a matter of one side has got as good an argument as the 
other. I don’t know'. 

Prof. Barnett. Many manufacturers lmd very little knowledge of how much 
a machine could produce at that time? 

Mr. Yost. Yes. And the machines did not produce at first what they produce 
now% so far as that is concerned. The machine improved ns well as the glass 
blowers. 

Prof. Barnett. Do you regard the outlook for glass-bottle blowers as promis¬ 
ing at the present time with the machines? 
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Mr. Yost. Yes; I think there is going to be work for glass blowers 50 years 
from now. My experience with the machine is comparatively short, but to my 
mind It 1 ms demonstrated that there is going to he a great deal of work to be 
done by the blowers, or some other method of making except from any one 
machine. You understand there are other automatic machines besides the one 
generally discussed. There are a great number of semiautomatic machines 
which interfere seriously almost as the automatic with the wages of the 
workmen. 

I’rof. Barnett. That is all. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Have you any questions, Mr. Lennon? 

Commissioner Lf.nnon. I have none. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. How many fewer men, Mr. Yost, so far as you 
know, are now employed in the industry than were employed before the Intro¬ 
duction of the automatic machine? 

Mr. Yost. I don't believe I could answer that. There lias been on—the ma¬ 
chine has taken the place of quite a number of men; on the other hand, the 
trade has grown so that—I think Mr. Hayes could answer that, of course; am] 
I think there is about as many ns before, possibly a few less. I would not think 
much. Hut I am not familiar with that side of it. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. In other words, the expansion of the industry 
bus absorbed the men thrown out of employment by the machine? 

Mr. Yost. Very largely, yes; but I am not quite sure to what extent. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, the statement has been made before tills 
commission at various times by various witnesses that the tendency of modern 
industrialism is to replace the skilled workers with machines, and for that 
skilled worker to become practically only a human machine; that is, it is a 
human machine watching a material machine; and that in that wise the wage 
value of tlie worker inis been materially reduced. Now, in how far will that 
apply as to your industry? 

Mr. Yost. Now, that may be right and it may be wrong. In the first place, 
if you take and place the glassworkors’ wages at $4.50 to $5.50 a day, it has 
been reduced; on the other hand, I believe there inis been a policy on one 
machine especially to increase the wages of their workmen. They have found 
that it requires no less blowers who are skilled workmen there as anywhere 
else and in another place we found that they have improved tilings, and in our 
particular case, 1 believe, as rapidly as possible. I just have a report this 
morning from Streeter, III., that (hey have changed from the 12 to 8 hour shift, 
with practically no reduction in wages. I think in our place the cheapest boy, 
you might say, we have some carrying-in boys who, part of them, are paid 
$1.80 a day, anil the others run up to $2.25 and $2.50 and $3 a clay. In other 
words, (ho people who formerly got mostly $1.75, or something like that, they 
are now getting $2.50 a day on an average. 

We have raised up one set. and, on the other hand, we have reduced some¬ 
body else a little more Ilian that, probably. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. Now, sonic months ago, while this commission 
was holding its hearings in the city of Washington, we lmd appear before us, 
as one of our witnesses, Mr. Emery. Will you just explain wliul position Mr. 
Emory holds, Air. Barnett? 

l’rof. Harnett. He is counsel for the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Acting Chairman Weinstock. lie is counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and who evidently lias made a very close and careful study 
of industrial conditions of the country. I am not in a position at this time, so 
many weeks having elapsed, to quote him with any degree of accuracy, and I 
haven't ills testimony at hand—it is in Washington—hut I can only say that 
the impression conveyed upon my mind, ns I now recall it, by his testimony 
was to tliis effect, ami I want to find out in how far your experience as a manu¬ 
facturer, dealing with unions, hears out ills views. His testimony, in substance, 
was to tliis effect, that the tendency of organized labor is to be despotic, un¬ 
reasonable, monopolistic, and, among other tilings, he cited tills glass blowers' 
case, allowing that they demanded an admission fee of $500, making it pro¬ 
hibitory, practically, with a view of establishing a monopoly, and that the em¬ 
ployers, la self-defense, had to resort to inventive genius, which brought about 
the’ introduction of the automatic machine, which has practically displaced the 
glass blower. 

Now, will you tell us in how far Mr. Emery’s opinions hold good in your 
industry? 
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Mr. Yost. Well, In, the first place, in a broad sense, any organization of 
either capital or labor is, in a sense, monopolistic; that is to say, it is their 
object, in getting together, to get a sort of monopoly, although—and they have 
done that in our business, as they have in others. 

Now, in the second place, while we read every day of things in newspapers 
that would carry out Mr. Emery’s statement complained of, there is trouble 
here and there is trouble somewhere else, and thej have done this and held 
people up. I am not very competent to speak, because, as I said a little while 
ago, our settlements have been carried out absolutely. There has never oc¬ 
curred anything that was not reasonable. We ha\e never had occasion to 
hang it up except for a day or week, or a week, or something of that sort, 
until the national oilicers of the association could get charge of the case, In 
which case they generally straighten it out. 

From my standpoint it would he only the same as a personal question—wind 
I have read of what somebody else has done. I don’t know whether it is 
because we have got a better set of men or a better committee, or what it is, 
but we certainly haven’t had any trouble of that sort, although 1 do hear 
every day statements which make me think, if I believed them, that what Mr. 
Emery said was true. 

Acting Chairman Wein stock. So far as your personal experience goes, in 
your own industry, you have found that organized labor lias respected its con¬ 
tracts and lived up to them faithfully? 

Mr. Yost. Absolutely, sir; yes, sir. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Would you or would you not return to the 
earlier conditions, where there was individual bargaining, as a matter of 
choice? 

Mr. Yost. I would not, personally; no, sir. Some people who did might do 
that. I would not do it, because I have felt there is a stability about the busi¬ 
ness that was worth as much as it cost. It is true we have not always agreed 
with the other association. The fact is, that we latterly disagreed with them at 
times and did not think they did use good judgment, did not think they did 
what they should for their own best interests, or for us, but it was their part 
of the business, and they were there to take care of their business, and we were 
there to take care of ours. 

Acting Chairman W kin stock. In other words, while your system of mutual 
organization, mutual recognition, trade agreements, has not wiped out disputes, 
they have wiped out war? 

Mr. Yost. Yes; they have brought it to a place where it was a question 
vvhethei they were right or we were right, and they frequently won because 
they had a better organization than we had. 

Acting Chau man Wkinsiock. Now, as an employer of long experience and a 
man who has been an observer and a student, do you know' of any good reasons 
why the same conditions that prevail in your industry could not he duplicated 
practically in every industry? 

Mr. Yost. Well, I could tind u reason why, simply because the conditions sur¬ 
rounding would not permit it. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. For example? - 

Mr. Yost. For example, if we are going to organize farmers and farmers 


Acting Chairman Wf.instock (interrupting). 1 was speaking of industry. 

Mr. Yost. The other side. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Not agricultural? 

Mr Yost That is a different tiling. I don’t know of any reason why they 
could not do it if they could agree on conditions and terms, and all that sort 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Have you found in vour dealings with organized 
labor that they have been despotic, unreasonable, unjust, and unfair? 

Mr Yost. I have only thought sometimes they were unreasonable. 1 hat was 
mv side of it I thought that they were quite unreasonable. My friend Hayes 
over here sometimes acts, I think, very unreasonable, hut I can t convince him 
of tt and consequently T have to let it go at that. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. That is all, Mr. Yost. Thank you very much. 
Would you care to add anything to your testimony? 

Mr Yost I don’t think so. We have had wiser men than I am. Mr. Hayes 
has spoken on the other side, and he Is very well calculated to look after the 
interests of his people In every way. The conditions are not good. The reasons 
whv they are not good would be a personal matter, very largely, a matter of 
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personal opinion as to why they are not Rood. I would say, generally, that I 
wisli somehow, and as promptly as possible, we could stop the agitation, not of 
these trade disputes but the passage of laws and the enforcement of laws that 
are not supposed to be in the interests of the consumers but sometimes are, and 
it is doubtful, in my opinion, whether they accomplish anything, but people 
who are not accustomed to it, it is hard for them to know that there is hardly 
a line of human endeavor that is not interfered with somewhere now by the en¬ 
forcement of some kind of a law. It may be all right. It may be that when 
the millenium comes and we get everybody educated and everybody tries, as 
Mr. Hayes says, to do just as lie should, that we can overcome that But there 
are so many tilings that are not bad, not themselves, the laws that are not bad. 

Take (lie pure-food laws, for instance. As a rule, we will agree they are good, 
and they may he, and there is reason for them, but in the enforcement of them 
you can not Have any idea bow millions and ten of millions of dollars are held 
up in our business. I suppose I here is now in the hands of the bottle manu¬ 
facturers $5,000,000 of goods that cun not be sold under present conditions 
that, could have been sold under conditions at the time they were made. But 
some inspector—somebody who comes out and makes a rule—the rule may he 
all right in the making, hut it has simply stopped the production, but the cost 
of it to every line of human endeavor you can hardly say. 

Some little while ago in the city of New York they passed a law that they 
should not soil any more milk out of cans. I thought that was a right good 
sort of tiling, hut 30,000 grocerymen hud to throw them away and charge tlie 
consumer a little more. That was good for the bottle business. Wo applauded 
them fully to the echo, hut while they were doing it there was trouble. We 
take, for Instance, under the prohibition law. While we will agree, probably, 
they are good, there are hundreds of thousands of people to-day in (tie State of 
West Virginia alone—25,<KI0 people—out of work. I think possibly, when you 
come around to it, it might he better for everybody, but just while it is going 
on it is very had. 

And that brings me to this: That in any report of this commission the 
underlying thing that ought to lie remembered is that while I he public will 
pay no’ attention to die failure of a firm, it is a matter of a few stockholders 
losing their money every time there is a failure of that sort; there are anywhere 
from 100 to 1,000 to 10,000 men thrown out of employment mid temporarily, 
and possibly permanently, become wanderers on tire face of the earth. 

We ought to try to reach some agreement, if we could. As 1 see it person¬ 
ally, politics enters too largely; politics and business are too closely connected. 
We have two kinds of business in this country; one is political and the other 
is commercial, and they are never both active at the same time. When politics 
is working overtime commercial industry is going to wait until they see what 
the result of it is going to lie. 

You can not keep them from it. You may say it is psychological, hut it is 
true. When a man's hair stands it is not important at Hie moment what made 
it stand, but it is doing it, and what it is that frightened him is of very small 
import if lie is going to do something that may injure not only himself but 
possibly hundreds of thousands of other people. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Just one more question, Mr. Yost, while I 
think of it. 

What is the relations existing in your industry between the employers on 
the whole and the workers on the whole? Is the feeling one of mutual hos¬ 
tility or one of mutual kindliness and friendly relationship? 

Mr. Yost. Oil, I think in ninety-nine eases out, of a hundred they are 
friendly. There are possibly one or two or three firms who have not forgotten 
vet that they used to tight and are keeping up the fight even after they have 
been beaten, but I don’t think there is a particle of that. Our men with us are 
just as good citizens as anybody else, as any other class of men, and in a good 
many oases better, and there Isn’t a particle of feeling or a particle of hos¬ 
tility anywhere. Occasionally we get a recalcitrant fellow we want to fire, 
and maybe we do someway, but it is not the rule, and that is not the feeling, 
as I understand it, among our people. 

Acting Chairman Wkinstock. Thank you very much, Mr. Yost. 

This will close the subject of tite glass and pottery Industry. 


X 













